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LECTURES  this  argument  by  the  fact,  that  many  other 

diseases,  both  local  and  general,  owe  their 

**"  ''"■  serious  or  fatal  character   to  secondary 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF  tJ>«™cic  lesions.     In  fact,  such  is  the  im- 

mediate  relation  between  the  thoracic  or- 

THE  CHEST,  gans  and  life,  that  when  diseases  of  other 

parts  prove  fatal,  it  is  by  arrestina:  the 

iKCLi'DiKo  THB  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  functions  of  thosc  orgaus,  and  when  the 

AND  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  proccss  of  this  arrest  is  slow,  morbid  con- 

_  ,.        .....„,„             ,  ditions  are  often  produced  in  the  lunffs  and 

Dehvered  dun^  the  Spring  Seasonq  of  ^eart,  resembling  those  of  their  primary 

1836  and  1837,  diseases,  which    speedily  accelerate    the 

At  tks  Anatomical  School,  Kinnerton- Street,  fatal  erent  by  their  superadded  influence. 

near  St  George't  Hoqntal,  W  "  thws  found  that  in  many  of  those  who 

die  of  lesions  of  the  brain,  abdominal  yis. 

Bt  Charles  J.  B.WiLLiAM8,M.D.F.R.8.  ^^  ^"  efP««>ally  those  of  a  chronic 

character,  the .  lungs  are  congested,  and 

_  even  hepatized,  and  effusions  of  serum  and 

of  lymph  are  found  in  the  thoracic  cavities. 

Lecture  I.  But  the  great  prevalence  and  fatality  of 

lutrodnctf^  renuirh  on  the  claim*  rf  diseaee,  thoracic  diseases  are  not  sufficient  reasons 

of  the  chest  to  be  separately  eonsidered-lm-  ^^  "f  ^*"»  1^«,  ^"",»f  *°**  jlf .^^  exclusive 

^ance  of  studying  their  physical  as  well  <m  ?^J^^^»  «^  «*"^^  ^  }^^  condition  of  extra- 

their  geriral  signsilUustraL^Practical  i'?*^'^*^  *>^*"?  '"  **^f?*^  ^*  ^«J^f  »"  «i^«' 

insufficiency  of  either  class  of  signs  separately  disorders  requires  noUcc ;  and  it  will  be  a 

^Adcan^gdof  studying  both  rati!rnally^  L^"^'?^,?'"!-  ""^  *^^r«^l"^>«»  j^'^^^^^^  ^o 

Analysis  of  the^ mechaniL  of  respiratioT^  ^/"^^^  attention  continual  y  to   he  general 

Farc^  aJ  mechanism  conceded  m  dilating  J^*^«,  "^  the  system,  as  well  as  to  the  local 

the  chest,  upu:ards,  outwards,  and  downwanU  disorder,  and  to  show  how  important  it  is 

•^Forcel  iohich  diminish  the  cavity  of  the  [?''  ^^^r^™*^  Vi  Ik"'''  ^"^  l"'^™""^  *°^  f'^A 

cheu-ModiJications.                           ^  himself  V  all  the  sympoms,  general  and 

•^  local,  vital  and  physical,  in  combination. 

Gentlemen, — A  course  of  lectures    de-  I  would,  therefore,  rather  give  another 

voted   specially  to  the  consideration    of  character  of  thoracic  diseases,  as  a  suffi- 

tbe  viscera  of  the  chest  in  their  healthy  cient  reason  for  treating  of  them  separately, 

and    diseased   state,     may    be    open    to  They  are,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know. 

the    objection,    that   any    partial    study  ledge,  more  than  any  other  internal  dis- 

of  a    set  of  organs  and    their  diseases  eases,  susceptible  of  clear  and  conclusive 

tends   to  engross  the  mind  with  a  dis-  illustration ;  and  this  for  two  reasons : — 

proportionate  attention'  to  these  organs.  First,  because  the  structure  and  functions 

to  the  n^lect  of  general  disorder  of-  the  of  the  organs  within  the  chest  are,  for  the 

system,  and  of  affections  of  other  impor-  most  part,  simple  and  intelligible  ;  se- 

tant  viscera.    In  answer  to  this  objection,  condly,  because  these  organs,  in  the  per- 

we  might  urge  the  great  prevalence  and  formanoe  of  their  functions,  have  certain 

fatality  oftboracic  diseases  in  this  country;  mechanical  and  physical  relations,  which 

constituting  nearly  one  half  of  the  fatal  may  bring  their  conditions,  healthy  and 

cases,  and  perhaps  ouite  one  half  of  the  morbid,^  under  the  more  or  less  immediate 

slighter  disovden;  ana  we  might  strengthen  cognia^nce  of  our  external  senses;  so  that 
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LECTURES  t^is  argrument  by  the  fact,  that  many  other 

diseases,  both  local  and  general,  owe  their 

**"  ■'"■  serious  or  fatal  character   to  secondary 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF  ^^oracic  lesions.     In  fact,  such  is  the  im- 

mediate  relation  between  the  thoracic  or- 

THE  CHEST,  gans  and  life,  that  when  diseases  of  other 

parts  prove  fatal,  it  is  by  arresting  the 

INCLCDINO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  functions  of  thosc  orgaus,  and  when  thi 

AND  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  process  of  this  arrcst  is  slow,  morbid  con- 

_  ,.        .....    ^    .      „  ,  ditions  are  often  produced  in  the  lungs  and 

Dehvereddunng  the  Spring  Seasons  of  heart,  resembling  those  of  their  primary 

1836  and  1837,  diseases,  which    speedily  accelerate    the 

At  thg  Anatomical  School,  Kinnertm  Street,  fatal  e?ent  by  their  superadded  influence. 

near  St  Georee't  HotpiUtl  ^^  "  ^^^^  found  that  in  many  of  those  who 

'  die  of  lesions  of  the  brain,  abdominal  yis. 

Bt  Charles  J.  B.WiLLiAM8,M.D.F.R.S.  ^*  ^'*  especially  those  of  a  chronic 

character,  the. lungs  are  congested,  and 

_  e?en  hepatized,  and  effusions  of  serum  and 

of  lymph  are  found  in  the  thoracic  cavities. 
Lecture  I.  But  the  great  prevalence  and  fatality  of 

lulroducti^  remarks  on  the  claims  rf  diseases  thoracic  diseases  are  not  sufficient  reasons 

0/  the  chest  to  be  separately  comidired-lm-  ^Z  "f  ^"/  !^!i     "*^  *"**  i^f •*'*  exclusive 

i^niance  of  studying  their  physical  as  v>eU  as  f^J^*^^»  ""^  ^^^^^  ^  ,V^  condition  of  extra- 

ihetr  gefdral  signs ^lUustrJiofis^Practical  i'?^^*?*^  ^^'^'^^  >"  ^^f?^  ^  ^^.".f  >"  ^^^^ 

insufffciency  of  either  class  rfsigns  separately  disorders  requires  notice ;  and  it  will  be  a 

^Adiantag^  of  Undying  -^both  raZtally^  ^I^"^'^^ ,f'Z  ""^  the  following  lectures  to 

AnalysU  J  the^ mechaniL  of  re^piratioi-  ^^-^^^  attention  continually  to  the  genera 

Farcis  ani  mechanism  conce^^ed  in  dilating  states  "f  the  system,  as  well  as  to  the  local 

the  chesuupwards,  outwards,  and  downxca^ds  ^»*°^,^"'  *"^,.^.?  ^'^^^^  how  important  it  is 

•-Forced  ivhich  diminish  the  cavity  of  the  ^^.'  ^^^^'''uT'''  ^"^  T^"'*'^  *°^  f'^A 

chesi-^ModiJicotions.  himself  by  all  the  symptoms,  general  and 

'^  local,  vital  and  physical,  in  combination. 

Gentlemen, — A  conrse  of  lectures    de-  I   would,  therefore,  rather  give  another 

▼oted    specially  to  the   consideration    of  character  of  thoracic  diseases,  as  a  sufii- 

the  viscera  of  the  chest  in  their  healthy  cient  reason  for  treating  of  them  separately, 

and    diseased   state,    may    be    open    to  They  are,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 

tbe    objection,    that   any    partial    study  ledge,  more  than  any  other  internal  dis- 

of   a    set  of  organs  and    their  diseases  eases,  susceptible  of  clear  and  conclusive 

tends   to  engross  the  mind  with  a  dis.  illustration;  and  this  for  two  reasons: — 

proportionate  attention'  to  these  organs.  First,  because  the  structure  and  functions 

to  the  n^lect  of  general  disorder  of-  the  of  the  organs  within  the  chest  are,  for  the 

system,  and  of  affections  of  other  impor-  most  part,  simple  and  intelligible  ;  se- 

tant  viscera.    In  answer  to  this  objection,  condly,  because  these  organs,  in  the  per- 

we  might  urge  the  great  prevalence  and  formance  of  their  functions,  have  certain 

fatality  ofthoradc  diseases  in  this  country;  mechanical  and  physical  relations,  which 

constitating  nearly  one  half  of  the  fatal  may  bring  their  conditions,  healthy  and 

caaet,  and  perhaps  ouite  one  half  of  the  morbid^  under  the  more  or  less  immediate 

■lighter disoiden;  anaweroight  strengthen  cognizance  of  our  external  senses;  so  that 
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LECTURES 

ON  TRB 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF 
THE  CHEST, 

INCLUDING  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL 
AND  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS, 

Delivered  durinjc  the  Spring  Seasons  of 
1836  and  1837, 

At  the  Anatomical  School,  KinnerUm'^rcety 
near  St  George't  HofpHal, 

Bt  Charles  J.  B.  Williams,M.D.  F.R.8. 


Lecture  I. 

Introductfny  remarks  on  the  claims  of  disea$es 
of'  the  chest  to  be  separately  considered — Im- 
portance of  studying  their  physical  as  well  as 
their  general  signs  —  Illustrations — Practical 
insufficiency  of  either  class  of  signs  separately 
— Advantages  of  studying  both  rationally — 
Analysis  of  the  mechanism  of  respiration^- 
Forces  and  mechanism  concerned  in  dilating 
the  chesty  upwards,  outwards,  and  downwards 
'-'Forces  which  diminish  the  cavity  of  the 
chest — Modificat  ions. 

Gentlemen, — A  coarse  of  lectures  de- 
voted specially  to  the  considerfttion  of 
the  Tiscera  of  the  chest  in  their  healthy 
and  diseased  state,  may  be  open  to 
the  objection,  that  any  partial  study 
of  a  set  of  organs  and  their  diseases 
tends  to  engpross  the  mind  with  a  dis- 
proportionate attention'  to  these  organs, 
to  the  neglect  of  general  disorder  of-  the 
system,  and  of  affections  of  other  impor- 
tant Tiscera.  In  answer  to  this  objection, 
we  might  urge  the  great  prevalence  and 
fatality  of  thoracic  diseases  in  this  country; 
constituting  nearly  one  half  of  the  fatal 
cases,  and  perhaps  auite  one  half  of  the 
slighter  disoideis;  and  wemight  strengthen 
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this  argument  by  the  fact,  that  many  other 
diseases,  both  local  and  general,  owe  their 
serious  or  fatal  character  to  secondary 
thoracic  lesions.  In  fact,  such  is  the  im- 
mediate relation  between  the  thoracic  or. 
gans  and  life,  that  when  diseases  of  other 
parts  prove  fatal,  it  is  by  arresting  the 
functions  of  those  organs,  and  when  the 
process  of  this  arrest  is  slow,  morbid  con- 
ditions are  often  produced  in  the  lunp^  and 
heart,  resembling  those  of  their  primary 
diseases,  which  speedily  accelerate  the 
fatal  event  by  their  superadded  influence. 
It  is  thus  found  that  in  many  of  those  who 
die  of  lesions  of  the  brain,  abdominal  vis. 
cera,  &c.,  especially  those  of  a  chronic 
character,  the .  lungs  are  congested,  and 
even  hepatized,  and  effusions  of  serum  and 
of  lymph  are  found  in  the  thoracic  cavities. 
But  the  great  prevalence  and  fatality  of 
thoracic  diseases  are  not  sufficient  reasons 
for  making  the  lungs  and  heart  exclusive 
objects  of  study ;  the  condition  of  extra, 
thoracic  organs  in  these  as  well  as  in  other 
disorders  requires  notice ;  and  it  will  be  a 
leading  aim  of  the  following  lectures  to 
direct  attention  continually  to  the  general 
states  of  the  system,  as  well  as  to  the  local 
disorder,  and  to  show  how  important  it  is 
for  the  practitioner  to  instruct  and  guide 
himself  oy  all  the  symptoms,  general  and 
local,  vital  and  physical,  in  combination. 
I  would,  therefore,  rather  give  another 
character  of  thoracic  diseases,  as  a  suffi. 
cient  reason  for  treating  of  them  separately. 
They  are,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know, 
ledge,  more  than  any  other  internal  dis- 
eases, susceptible  of  clear  and  conclusive 
illustration ;  and  this  for  two  reasons :-~ 
First,  because  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  organs  within  the  chest  are,  for  the 
most  part,  simple  and  intelligible  ;  se- 
condly, because  these  organs,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  functions,  have  certain 
mechanical  and  physical  relations,  which 
may  bring  their  conditions,  healthy  and 
morbid,,  under  the  more  or  less  immediate 
cognizance  of  our  external  senses;  so  that 
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LECTURES  ^^is  argument  by  the  fact,  that  many  other 

diseases,  both  local  and  general,  owe  their 

<*"  ■'"«  serious  or  fatal  character   to  secondary 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF  tb«I?cic  Jeyions.  In  fact,  such  is  the  im- 
mediate relation  between  the  thoracic  or. 

THE  CHEST,  gans  and  life,  that  when  diseases  of  other 

parts  prove  fatal,  it  is  by  arresting  the 

INCLUDING  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  functions  of  thosc  orgaus,  and  when  the 

AND  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  proccss  of  this  RHTCst  is  slow,  morbid  con- 

^  ,.       ...       ^    «    .      «             -  ditions  are  often  produced  in  the  lungs  and 

DeUvered  dunn|?  the  Spnng  Seasons  of  he^rt,  resembling  those  of  their  primary 

1836  and  1837,  diseases,  wliich    speedily  accelerate    the 

At  the  Anatomical  School^  KinneHtm- Street ,  fatal  event  by  their  superadded  influence. 

near  St  George't  Hospital,  \\  » thus  found  that  in  many  of  those  who 

die  of  lesions  of  the  brain,  abdominal  vis. 

Br  Charles  J.  B.WiLLiAM8,M.D.F.R.8.  ^»  ^-  ^^P«c»ally  those  of  a  chronic 

character,  the .  lungs  are  congested,  and 

.^^  even  hepatized,  and  effusions  of  serum  and 

of  lymph  are  found  in  the  thoracic  cavities. 

Lecture  I.  But  the  great  prevalence  and  fatality  of 

i*.»„^:^i,jr^,  «^^L.  o«  #fc-  *i-;«..  ^  w:.^^.  thoracic  diseases  are  not  sufficient  reasons 

'"7tart^^4A„^l^-^-  '".'.-"""/^'"".^  «.d  heart  excla.W. 

yi,rta««  of  UudgiZ  their  phy,ical  a,  wett  a,  »^««"!  "^  "'"'? '  *?«  cndUion  of  extnu 

^«  I..-:.  ^  #11/ L     -1.    /•—-.•    *•-  direct  attention  continually  to  the  general 

Analysu  of  the  mechanum  of  respiration—  -  ,     gVstem  as  well  as  to  the  local 

Farce*  and  mechanitm  concerned  in  dilating  ®^^®^  ^'  1   j  r  T'  **,  ^®". **  ^^  :°®/?fr 

the  chat,  upwards,  outwards,  and  downward,  J"^^^*^"' ??*l.^,?  »*^"^,  how  important  it  is 

•-•Force:  which  diminish  the  cavity  of'  the  ^f  ^H^™^    T           r^"""^  *°^  T'^S 

chesi^ModiJications.  himself  V  a"  the  symptoms,  general  and 

'^  local,  vital  and  physical,  m  combination. 

Gentlemen, — A  course  of  lectures    de-  I  would,  therefore,  rather  give  another 

voted   specially  to  the  consideration    of  character  of  thoracic  diseases,  as  a  suffi. 

the  viscera  of  the  chest  in  their  healthy  dentreason  for  treating  of  them  separately, 

and    diseased   state,    may    be    open    to  They  are,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 

the    objection,    that   any    partial    study  ledge,  more  than  any  other  internal  dis- 

of   a  -  set  of  organs  and    their  diseases  eases,  susceptible  of  clear  and  conclusive 

tends  to  eng^ss  the  mind  with  a  dis-  illustration ;  and  this  for  two  reasons : — 

proportionate  attention'  to  these  organs.  First,  because  the  structure  and  functions 

to  the  neglect  of  general  disorder  of-  the  of  the  oi^os  within  the  chest  are,  for  the 

system,  and  of  affections  of  other  impor-  most  part,  simple  and  intelligible  ;  se* 

tant  viscera.    In  answer  to  this  objection,  condly,  because  these  organs,  in  the  per- 

we  might  nrge  the  great  prevalence  and  formaooe  of  their  functions,  have  certain 

fatality  ofthoracic  diseases  in  this  country;  mechanical  and  physical  relations,  which 

constituting  nearly  one  half  of  the  fatal  may  bring  their  conditions,  healthy  and 

cases,  and  perhaps  ouite  one  half  of  the  morbidi^  under  the  more  or  less  immediate 

slighter  disovdeis;  and  we  might  strengthen  cognizance  of  our  external  senses;  so  that 

613.— XXI.  B 
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onr  studj  of  the  most  serioas  internal  whole  of  one  lung  was  found  in  an  ad. 

affections  may  be  approximated  to  that  of  ?anced  stage  of  hepatization ;  a  sufficient 

simple  external  disease.  proof  that  extensive  inflammation  must 

studied  merely  through  their  general  nave  been  carried  on  fur  several  days, 
or  animal  signs,  thoracic  diseases  are  often  although  it  gave  no  indication  of  its  pre- 
as  equivocal  in  their  character  and  insi-  sence  by  general  signs. 
dious  in  their  progress,  as  they  are  serious  I  will  give  you  an  example  of  a  still 
in  their  tendency.  Thus,  pain  is  often  ab-  commoner  case,  in  which,  if  the  general 
sent  in  aifections  of  the  worst  character,  signs  were  less  negative,  they  were  still 
whilst  it  may  be  acute  in  trivial  complaints,  insufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Cough  depends  on  an  undue  irritation,  medical  attendant.  •  A  practitioner  asked 
direct  or  by  sympathy,  of  the  lining  mem-  me  to  see  a  patient,  whom  he  had  been 
brane  of  the  air- tubes,  a  part  only  of  the  treating  for  a  liver  affection.  It  was  a 
respiratory  machine,  and  is  by  no  means  labouring  man,  and  he  complained  of  great 
proportioned  to,  or  determined  by,  the  weakness,  with  some  pain  low  down  on 
extent  of  the  thoracic  disease.  Dy^na:a  the  right  side,  which  was  full  and  tender 
also  depends  on  the  sensibility  o^  the  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  The  skin  was 
nerves  with  regard  to  the  change  of  the  slightly  jaundiced,  and  he  had  ])roruse 
blfMul  which  should  take  place  in  the  lungs,  perspiration  every  night.  The  complaint 
which  sensibility  we  know  to  be  influenced  began  gradually,  and  obliged  him  to  kuve 
by  a  variety  of  causes  foreign  to  the  lungs  off  work,  he  said,  through  weakness,  which 
themselves.  The  pulse,  that "  res  fallacis-  was  increasing  in  spite  of  the  tonic  rcme- 
sima,*'  is  often  not  proportionately  influ-  dies  which  he  then  used.  Although  I  was 
enced  by  a  visceral  lesion,  or  when  it  is  so,  fresh  from  Paris, and  the  wards  of  Laennee, 
does  not  indicate  the  seat  or  extent  of  that  I  was  almost  ready  to  fall  into  the  opinion 
lesion.  So  slsoftwr  is  an  affection  of  the  of  the  surgeon  ;  but  finding,  on  more  mi.' 
whole  system,  and  is  neither  a  measure  nute  inquiry,  that  there  was  a  slight  cough, 
nor  a  constant  concomitant  of  the  mala-  I  began  to  examine  the  chest.  One  tap  of 
dies  of  individual  organs.  Thus  we  may  my  fingers  was  enough  to  reveal  where  the 
have  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  nay,  even  chief  disease  lay.  One  side  of  the  chest, 
of  the  pleura,  without  pain,  without  dysp-  the  right,  was  full  of  water,  the  effusicm 
noMi,with  little  or  no  cough,  without  any  consequent  on  a  latent  pleurisy.  This  ex- 
constant  character  of  pulse,  or  degree  of  tensive  local  disease,  although  not  evident 
fever.  We  may  have  cough,  severe  pain  by  distinctive  general  signs,  had  already 
of  the  chest,  dyspnoea,  strong  and  quick  begun  to  oppress  the  functions  and  reduce 
pulse,  and  febrile  disturbance,  without  in-  the  s|rengtb,and  if  still  neglected,  it  would 
flammation  of  the  lungs.  most  probably  soon  have  taken  on  a  chro- 

I  will  give  you  an  example,  which  is  nie  form,  accompanied  by  changes  of  struc- 

not  a  very  rare  one : — An  intimate  friend  ture,  over  which  medicine  exerts  very  little 

of  mine,  a  physician  in  the  country,  who  control,  and  if  then  discovered,  the  body 

was  distinguished  no  less  for  professional  would  have  been  wasted  and  worn  down 

abilities,  than  for  a  highly  conscientious  before  any  beneficial  influence  could  have 

candour,  was  called  to  see  a  gentleman  of  reached  the  real  seatof  the  lesion.  As  it  was, 

middle  age,  who  had  long  been  suffering  a  series  of  large  blisters  to  that  side,  mer- 

from  dyspepsia,  and  who  appeared  to  my  curial  diuretics,  followed   by  tonics  and 

firiend  to  have  one  of  the  attacks  of  his  similar  appropriate    treatment,  soon   cf- 

uroal  complaint     There  was  no    other  fected  a  cure. 

pain  than  what  he  had  been  often  accus-  Such  cases  as  those  now  mentioned  are 

tomed  to  in  his  common  ailment ;   he  felt  by  no  means  very   rare ;  many  examples 

no  dyspncca,  but  only  temporary  oppres-  have  happened  within  my  own  observa- 

8ion,'a8  often  before,  from  flatus ;  he  had  tion,     where     a    latent    pneumonia     or 

no  cough;  his  pulse  did  not  exceed  80;  pleurisy  has  been   revealed  only   by   the 

and  there  were  nausea,  and  a  feeling  of  scalpel  after  death.     In  many  instairccs, 

general  uneasiness,  but  no  more  fever  than  too,  the  same  lesions  have  been  discovered 

what    frequently    accompanies    what    is  during  life    as  unexpectedly   by   auscul- 

callcd  a  bilious  attack.  Such  the  com-  tation  ;  and  if  the  discovery  has  not  been 
plaint  was  considered  to  be,  and  as  such-  always  followed  by  a  successful  treatment, 

it  was  treated.     AAer  several  days  of  no  it  has  at  least  saved  the  practitioner  from 

remarkable  change  in  the  symptoms,  the  errors  which   would  have    degraded   his 

physician    was    suddenly    called    to   the  skill   in   the  eyes  of  others — errors  with 

patient,  whom  he   was  shocked  to  find  which  his    conscience   would  have  been 

pale,  cadaverous,  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat,  often  haunted  in  hours   of  despondency 

with  an  intermitting,  thready  pulse,  and  and  self  distrust.  But  in  many  cases, 
obviously  dying.  The  change,  or  sinkingf  such  a  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  ilic 
came  on  only  six  or  seven  hours  before  disease  has  prompted  a  line  of  treatment 
lieath;  and  yet,  on  inspection,  almost  the    which  has  proved  palpably  successful;  and 
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the  cerininty  of  the  information  thus  ob-  eane — the  feeling  of  a  tumor  within  the 
tained  gives  to  the  practice  a  decision  reach  of  the  fingers  -^  the  listening  to 
and  an  energy  that  a  conscientious  man  soundn  depending  <m  the  form,  positioli,  or 
can  never  bring  to  bear  in  cases  of  per-  density  «if  internal  ))arts — all  furniNh  us 
plexit?  and  doubt.  with  phitiical  signs ;  which,  as  they  arc  pro- 
It  nas  occurred  to  me  in  a  good  many  duced  by  invariableand intelligible physicut 
instances,  to  see  patients  supposed  to  la-  laws,  are  free  from  the  fallacies  of  general 
hour  under  complaints  called  bilious,  dys-  sym))tuois,  which  depend  on  the  varying 
peptic,  nervous,  or  designated  by  the  more  and  more  mysterious  properties  of  animal 
convenient  term  general  debility ;  and  life — such  as  sensation,  irritability,  and 
these  patients  do  truly  exhibit  many  symp.  symjiathy. 

toms  of  biliousness  or  dys^iepsia,  nervous        While  I  would  thus  maintain  the  im- 

irritability   or  weakness :  but  instead  of  portance  of  attention  to  physical  signs,  I 

being  benefited  by  the  remedies  usually  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  su]>ersede  the 

resorted  to  in  such  alTuctions,  calomel  and  study  of  constitutional  conditions.      J^et 

black  dose  upset  them,  peptic  remedies  do  phyncal  signs  be  taken  according  to  their 

them   no  good,  active  exercise  aggravates  worth.    They  inform  us  of  local  lesions 

all  their  complaints ;  tonics  and  stimu-  of  structure  or  of  function ;  but  tlicy  do 

lants    are   equally  prejudicial;   and   the  not  tell  us  of  the  relation  of  those  lesions 

jmtients  have  gone  from  doctor  to  doctor,  to  the  l>ody  at  large,  or  to  other  parts  of 

getting   nothing   better    than   temporary  the  body  :   diseased  function   and  eondi 

relief,  and  oftentimes  getting  something  tion  may  be  in  other  parts  also;  and  whe- 

worse.     In  these  cases,  the  liver,  the  sto-  ther  as  cause  or  as  efl'cct  of  the  local  phy- 

inaeh,  the  nervous    system,  the  general  slcal  lesion,  they  are  as  much  as  this  to  be 

strength,  have  truly    suffered,    but   they  considered  in  estimating  the  condition  of 

have    suffered    secondarily.      A    disease,  the  patient  and  in  determining  the  method 

either  functional  or  structural,  of  another  of  treatment.    Thus,  in  the  typhoid  fttrm 

organ,  has  been  the  the  true  Jons  et  origo  of  inflammation  of  the  lung,  {he  physical 

mali ;  and  that  organ  is  the  heart.    This,  signs  scarcely  indicate  any  difference  in 

by  failing  in  its  important  duty  of  carry-  the  condition  of  the   lung  from  that  in 

ing  on  the  circulation,  that  spring  of  all  common  inflammation  ;  but  the  general 

functions,  whether  its  propulsive  force  be  signs— the  weak  thready  pulse,  the  clammy 

insuflicient,  or  whether  its  valvular  appa-  surface,  the  brown  tongue,  tlu*  oppresscut 

ratns  admit  regurgitation,  involves  other  senses,  and  the  extreme  general  prostra- 

organs  in  disorder;  viscera  are  congested,  tion — these  show  a  state  of  the  body  of 

secretions  depraved,  sensibility  deranged,  far  more  importance  than  the  local  disease 

functions  disturbed,  muscular  power  im-  as  declared  by  the  physical  signs,  and  in 

paired;  and  all  these  effects  may  be  ob-  a   more  imperative  degree  requiring  its 

▼ious  and  distressing,  whilst  the  original  treatment. 

cause  is  either  imperceptible  or  eclipsed  Again,  some  morbid  conditions  which 
amid  the  crowd  of  mischief  that  it  has  give  physical  signs  are  not  enough  cha- 
raised.  Now  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  racterized  by  these  alone ;  but  when  their 
in  all  such  cases  physical  signs  will  disco-  constitutional  symptoms  are  also  con- 
fer the  cause,  or  by  discovering  it  will  sidercd,  the  physical  signs  then  appear  in 
enable  us  to  remove  it;  but  I  can  state  their  true  light.  Thus  cedcma  of  the 
with  some  confidence  that  they  will  often  lungs  has  the  same  physical  signs  as  the 
discover  it,  and  they  will  then  generally  first  stage  of  pneumonia ;  but  the  absence 
enable  us  to  direct  our  practice  more  sue-  of  fever,  of  pain,  and  the  presence  of  ana- 
cessfnliy  and  more  safely  than  we  could  do  sarca  in  other  parts,  will  generally  sup]>ly 
without  them.  what  is  wanting  to  distinguish  the  former 

I  might  easily  multiply   illustrations,  from  the  latter  affection. 
bot  let  one  more  snfliee.    The  late  epide-        Further,  the  positive  indications  of  phy. 

mic,  so    injudiciously  designated  by  the  sical  signs,  although  in  themselves  accu- 

single  name  influenza,  in  many  instances  rately  detecting  disease  of  an  organ,  will 

comprehended  the  most  serious  inflamma-  often   be  insuflicient  alone  to  guide  the 

tions  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  which  were  treatment.     Thus  organic  valvular  disease 

masked  by   the    general   symptoms,  and  of  the  heart   I   may   detect   by  physical 

were  to  be  detected  among  the  catarrhal  signs  alone,  and  I  may  through  them  spe- 

and  bilious  affections  common  to  the  dis-  eify  with  exactitude  its  nature  and  extent, 

ease,  only  by  means  of  the  physical  signs,  but  the  course  of  trtatment  will  depend  on 

For  the  sake  of  my  iunior  hearers,  it  the  general  state,  the  bodily  strength,  the 

may  be  well  to  explain  nere  that  physical  vascular  fulness,  the  degree  of  nervous  ex- 

j^:<are  those  which  the  diseased  part  can  citability,  and  the  condition  of  other  fune- 

impress  on  our  external  senses,  directly  or  tions ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  orun- 

throogh    some  physical    medium.    Thus  nic  disease  of  the  heart  which  tlie  physical 

the  oculiur  examination  of  an  external  dis.  signs  alone  may  hate  discovered,   must 
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also  be  held  io  view  as  a  permanent  in-  shape  they  may  come  before  ns,  to  make 

fluence  to  be  dnly  respected  in-the  whole  them  still  more  profitable  and  instructive 

course  of  the  treatment.  by  careful  analysis  and  moderate  generali- 

Even  thus  limited,  the  importance  of  zation. 
physical  signs  will  still  appear  to  predo-         Now,  then,  what  must  be  our  course  to 

minate;  for  if  positive  in  character,  they  attain  this  knowledge  that  shall   be  at 

tell  us  far  more  of  the  real   nature  and  once  rational  and  available  ?     We  must 

amount  of  the  organic  disease  than  any  imitate    the  practical  philosopher,    who 

assemblage  of  general  symptoms;    they  wishes  to  use,  repair,  or  improve  a  com- 

are  more  truly  the  representative  of  the  plicated  piece  of  machinery :  he  studies 

lesions  themselves;  in  fact  they  areabso-  the  springs,  the  wheels,  and  all  the  parts 

lutely  part  and  parcel  of  these  lesions,  of  his  machine,  their  uses  and  relations  to 

To  illustrate  this,  a  patient  with  peripnen-  each  other,  and  the  laws    according  to 

monia  may  have  severe  pain,  little  pain,  or  which  they  act  severally  and  in  unison, 

no  pain  at  all — much  or  little  cough  ;  he  We  must  likewise  study  our  machine  ; 

may  be  oppressed  by  dyspncea,  or  not  bo  wc  must  duly  consider  its  construction  — 

sensible  of  it  at  all ;  his  pulse  may  be  soft  the  form,  position,  and  connexion  of  its 

or  hard,  and  variously  quick;  there  may  several  parts;  their  relations  to  physical 

be  thirst,  anorexia,  heat  of  skin,  and  other  laws,  and  the  combinations  of  these  rela- 

indications   of   fever,    or    they    may    be  tions  in  the  rest  and  in  the  working  of  the 

scarcely  present;  and  these  several  sym p.  whole.     But  in  doing  this,  we  shall  soon 

toms  arc  so  far  from  marking  the  disease,  discover  that  the  object  of  our  study  is 

or  bearing  proportion  to  its  extent,  that  more  than  a  mere  machine;  we  shall  find 

they  may  all  exist  in  a  high  degree  with-  springs  in  it  that  are  not  elastic — chains 

out  pneumonia,  and  pneumonia  may  be  that  are  not  mechanical — phenomena  pre- 

present  without  enough  of  these  symptoms  sent  themselves  which   imply  properties 

to    attract   attention.      But   pneumonia  other  than  those  of  mere  matter.    The 

cannot  exist  without  changing  the  physi-  laws-  which  regulate  these  properties  be- 

cal  condition  of  the  lung — the  physical  vond  those  of  mere  physics,  claim  also  to 

condition  of  the  lung  cannot  be  changed  be  carefully  studied.     We  have  the  vital 

without  an  alteration  of  its  physical  pro-  properties,    sensibility,   irritability,    con- 

perties — and  these  physical  properties  may,  tractility,  added  to  the  mechanism — we 

in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  made  more  or  have  a  vital  chemistry  pervading  the  ma* 

less  evident  to  our  senses.    We  study  these  tcrials.     Besides  the  chest,  which  is  me- 

physical  properties  by  the  senses  that  can  chonically  enlarged  and  diminished,  and 

reach  them ;  we  watch  and  feel  the  mo-  the  bag  of  the  lungs   and  their  tubes, 

tions    of   the    respiratory   machine;    we  which  are  in  like  manner  expanded  and 

listen  to  the  sounds  which  they  produce,  compressed,   and   the  heart  and  its  hy- 

and  to  the  sounds  which  wc  can  excite  draulic  pipes,  through  which  a  liouid  is 

in    them.      When    we    detect   in    these  propelled,  there  arc  in  these  several  parts 

movements  and    sounds  those  modifica-  also  the  properties  of  feeling  and  sympa- 

tions  that    experience    and  reason  have  thy,  of  irritability  and  the  power  of  secre- 

shewn  to  depend   on  inflammation  and  tion ;  and  these  not  only  bind  together, 

condensation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  we  in  new  and  complicated    relations,    the 

know,  almost  with  the  certainty  of  seeing,  various  parts  and  organs  of  the  chest,  but 

that  pneumonia  is  present ;  and  the  ex-  they  connect  these  severally  no  less  with 

tent  ofthc  signs  thus  shewn,  will  be  a  pretty  the   other  organs   and  members   of   the 

accurate  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  le-  body ;  and  the  affections   resulting  from 

sion.    On  the  other  hand,  although  there  these  varied  relations,  must  have  their 

be  many  general  signs  whfch  seem  to  de-  proper  share  of  our  attention, 
note  the  existence  of  peripneumony,  if,  on         Thus,  then,  again  arises  the  division  of 

careful  examination,  none  of  the  physical  signs  into  physical  and  general ;  the  one 

siiCns  are  found,  we  may  well  distrust  the  class  confine<l  to  the  organs  and  their  pby* 

affirmative  general  symptoms  with  regard  sical  properties,  as  manifested  in  these  or- 

to  the  diagnosis,  although,  if  positive,  they  gans;  of  the  other,  although  a  few  may 

^  are  Ikoi  to  be  disregarded  in  the  general  be  located  in  the  parts,  many,  through  the 

treatment.     Both  sets  of  signs  have  their  various  vital  properties  that  link  its  parts 

value;  and  it  will  be  ray  especial  object,  together,  arc  expanded   over  the  whole 

in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  to  point  frame;  and  thus  becomes  further  evident 

out  modes  of  appreciating  each  in  the  the    necessity  of   duly  appreciating  the 

study  and  treatment  of  the  diseases — to  study  of  both  classes  of  phenomena  in  the 

shew  as  much  as  possible  what  they  are  investigation  and  treatment  of  disease, 
severally  worth,  by  examining  them  more.        With  these  objects  in  view,  we  proceed, 

fundamentally   than  has  generally   been  then,  to  examine  briefly  the  general  struc- 

done— and,  whilst  we  pay  due  respect  to  ture  of  the  chest  and  its  organs,  with  such 

the  records  of  experience,   in  whatever  a  concise  account  of  their  functions  as 
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maj  be  necessmry  to  prepare  us  more  fuUv  this  uncertaiDty  and  imperfection  to  phy. 

to   understand  their  diseases.     Wc  sbafl  sical  signs,  the  phenomena  of  known  Ltrs, 

then  be  able  to  study  the  relations  of  these  the  results  of  well-defined  properties,  is 

organs  to  physical  laws,  by  which  their  to  carry' into  physics  the  doubt  and  mys- 

condition  may  be  examined,  and  the  phy-  tery  of  medicine,  and  to  dcpri?e  pathology 

sical  signs  of  health  or  of  disease  may  be  of 'the  only  advantages  of  certainty  and 

detected.     As   we  enter   this  subject,  it  simplicity  which  physical  science  is  capa- 

maj  be  necesfary  to  illustrate  familiarly  a  ble  of  bringing   to  it     Vital   properties, 

lew  points  of  a  branch  of  physical  science,  moreover,  also  have  their  laws ;  and  the 

acoastics,  which  is  by  no  means  generally  more  we  can  keep  these  in  view  in  the 

understood,  and  which  is  yet  quite  nei'es-  study  of  general  signs,   the  more  useful 

sarj  to  the  right  comprehension  and  ap-  and  instructive  will  be  the  information 

preciation  of  the  phenomena  of  auscul-  which  we  derive  from  them. 
tation. 

Now  you  see  that  we  have  chalked  out  We  have  not  time  to  enter  into  a  minute 

for  ourselves  no  trifling  undertaking;  and  detail  of  the  anatomy  of  the  chest,  nor, 

for  me  to  succeed  in  it,  and  for  you  to  indeed,  is  it  necessary.    I  presume  that 

pTo£t  bv  it,  continued  atteution  on  your  you  are  already  familiar  with  its  struc- 

part  will  be  as  necessary  as  in  any  other  ture,  and  I  have  now  only  to  advert  to  the 

study  which  is  progressive  and  systematic,  chief  constituents  of  tlie    machinery   of 

I  have  been  asked  by  several,  "  When  do  respiration,  and  the  mode  in  which  these 

you  begin  your  lectures  on  the  stethoscojxr?  work. 

we  want  to  know  how  to  use  the  stetho-  The  machine  of  respiration  was  com- 

scope."     Why,  gentlemen,  the  stethoscope  pared  by  Mayow  to  a  bag  within  a  bel. 

stands  in  the  same  relation  to  this  course  lows,  the  bag  alone  communicating  with 

of  lectures,  as  that  in  which  the  telescope  the  external  air,   and   becoming   full  or 

does  to  astronomy.    To  know  how  to  use  em])ty  as  tlie  bellows  expands  or  closes. 

the  stethoscojpe  is  as  soon   learnt  as  to  The  comparison  must  be  admitted  as  only 

know  how  to  look  through  the  telescope;  a  rough  one,  for  there  are  many  points  of 

but  unless  your  only  end  be  curiosity  or  material    difference.      The   alternate  en- 

wonder,  yon  will  use  these  instruments  to  largement  and  diminution  of  the  chest 

DO  purpose,  without  studying,  and  under-  are  certainly  the  chief  movements  in  re. 

standing  also,  the  phenomena  which  they  spiration  ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  are 

reveal,  and  the  laws  which  govern  these  complete,  and  those  of  the  lungs  harmo- 

pbenomena.  nize    with    them,    the    mechanical    part 

It  is  only  by  this  fundamental  mode  of  of  respiration    will    be    effectually   per- 

stady  that  we  can  attain  any  thing  like  a  formed. 

complete  or  really  safe  knowledge  of  the  Now  the  chest  is,  as  you  know,  enlarged 

physical  signs  of  disease.    To  burthen  the  essentially  by  muscular  action,  but  its 

memory  with  a  long  and  unintelligible  diminution  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  elas. 

list  of  cioffmas,  that  such  and  such  pheno-  ticity  and  weight  of  the  parts,  occasioning 

mena  indicate  the  presence  of  such  and  their  collapse  or  subsidence  from  that  con- 

such  lesions,  without  endeavouring  to  in-  dition  to  which  the  muscular  action  had 

stmct  the  understanding  as  to  toe  con-  brought  them.    Thus  in  ordinary  breath- 

nexion  between  them,  will  be  as  useless  ing,  inspiration  is  active,  and  expiration 

and  fallacious  in  practice,  as  it  is  un-  in  a  great  measure  passive,  and  the  period 

worthy  of  a  branch  of  science.  of  action  is  alternated  with  a  much  longer 

The  chief  advantage  of  physical  signs  is  period  of  rest.    As  these  motions  of  the 

in  their  being  intelUgible  and  eiplicabU ;  respiratory  machine  constitute  an  element 

that  is,  referable  to  known  laws  or  classes  important  in  the  productitm  of  many  signs, 

of  phenomena.    To  understand  these  laws  we  may  well  bestow  a  few  more  minutes 

and  their  fulfilment  in  the  various  pheno-  upon  them,  especially  as  they  do  not  seem 

mena  of  matter,  is  the  object  of  natural  to  be  fully  understood  by  some  modem 

phHoaophy;  and  if  we  expect  physical  pathologists. 

■igna  to  aid  us  in  the  study  of  disease,  we  Before  we  describe  the  means  by  which 

mn«t  examine  them  by  those  modes  in  these  motions  are  effected,  let  us  illustrate 

which  simpler  nature  and  her  signs  alone  their  nature  by  those  of  the  organs  on 

become  intelligible,  in  their  relation  to  which  they  operate.    Here   are  healthy 

fixed  principles  and  simple  laws.     The  lungs,  and  observe  the  character  of  their 

Hippocratic  physician,  wno  studies  only  expansion  when   I    inflate  them  :    their 

general  dgns,  must  often  content  himself  summits  rise,  their  middle  portions  ex- 

with  registering  them  in  his  memory,  be-  pand,  and  their  bases  and  margins  dc- 

cause  many  of  these  signs  depend  on  vital  scend  and  spread.   Their  motion  is,  there- 

properties  which  are  little  known,  and  fore,  peripheral,  or  radiating  from  a  cen- 

oecor  aoeording  to  laws  which  have  been  tre :   now  where  is  this  centre  or  most 

bat  imperfectly  developed ;  bat  to  extend  fixed  point  ?    Why,  not  at  their  summits, 
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as  some  modem  writers  have  erroneously  motion  than  the  lower.      Magendie,  I  be* 

supposed,  but  at  their  roots,  where  they  licve,  first  pointed  out  this  important  part 

grow,  as  it  were,   from    the   bifurcated  of  the  mo?cments  of  respiration,  iind  yoa 

trunk  of  the  trachea,  which,  where    it  now  see  how  it  accords  with  the  expansion 

a^i^ain  divides,  becomes  in  a  measure  fixed  'of  the  lung  which  I  have  just  exhibited  to 

by  its  attachment  to  the    great    blood-  you. 

vessels  and  the  spine.     So  also  shall  we  The  outward  enlargement  of  the  chest  is 

find  the  enlargement  of  the  chest  to  be  mainly  efi*ected  by  the  contraction  of  the 

peripheral   nearly  in  all  directions,  the  intercostal  muscles.    I  dare  say  that  you 

spine  being  the  fixed  centre.     Its  chief  may  have  heard  or  read  of  the  long  dis- 

increase  is  indeed  downwards  and  around  cussions  which  were  formerly  excited  by 

its  lower  portions;  but  if  we  watch  the  this  apparent  paradox,  that  of  a  cavity 

upper  parts  with  relation  to  the  spine,  we  being  enlarged  by  the  contraction  of  its  walla, 

can  plainly  see  them  also  rise  and  expand  It  is,  indeed,  u  mechanical  process  hard  to 

considerably.      This  general  enlargement  be  described,  and  yet  how  plain  and  sim- 

of  the  chest  may   be   analysed  into   its  pie  it  is  on   inspection!      See  how  these 

enlargement  downvcardt,  upwards,  and  out-  ribs,  especially  the  lower,  in   their  col- 

vardi.  lapsed  state,  are  convex  downwards  in  the 

The  enlargement  of  the  chest  davmwards  portions  anterior  to  their  centres.      Well, 

is,asyouknow,  effected  by  the  action  of  the  now,  these  are  their  most  moveable  por- 

diaphragm,  which  in  its  passive  state  pro-  tions,  and  if  they  are  drawn   upwards, 

jectsiu  a  very  convex  form  upwards  into  the  the  ends  being  comparatively  fixed,  you 

cliest,  but  when  acting,  its  muscular  mar-  see  that  their  downward  convexity  is  dimU 

gins  and  pillars  draw  its  tendinous  centre  nished,  and  their  outward  convexity  or 

downwards  towards  their  attachments  to  inward  concavity   is  enlarged,  and  thus 

the  lower  margins  of  the  ribs  and  sternum,  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  chest   is 

and  the  upper  lumbar  vertebrse.    In  the  increased. 

tame  ccmtractlon  the  muscular  portions  of  But  observe,  for  this  effect  it  is  neces- 

the  diaphragm  being  straightened  towards  sary  that  the  ribs  should  l>e  drawn  upwards  ; 

the  centre,  touch  the  ribs  at  fewer  points,  and  what  is  it  that  makes  the  contraction 

and  form  angular  spaces,  in  which  the  thin  of  the  intercostal  muscles  draw  the  ribs 

mar^nal  lobes  of  the  lungs  become  ex-  upwards  rather  than  downwards  ?   Ilaller 

panded  downwards.      Now  as  this  down-  and  others  say  it  is  because  the  upper  ribs 

ward  action  of  the  diaphragm  cannot  take  are  fixed,  and  cannot  be  drawn  down- 

))lacc  without  pressing  on  the  contents  of  wards;  but  we  have  just  seen  that  they 

the  abdomen,  it  causes  an  outward  move-  are   not    fixed :    the    fact    is    that   they 

ment  of  these  contents,  and  the  swelling  of  are  drawn  upwards  themselves  by  muscu- 

t he  abdomen  at  each  inspiration  therefore  lar  action,  and  this  upward  traction   is 

becomes  an  index  of  this  action.  communicated  and  increased  to  the  ribs 

The  enlargement  of  the  chest  upwards,  below  by  the  contraction  of  their  respec- 

by  which  the  apices  of  the  lungs  are  ex-  tive  intercostal   muscles.    If   instead    of 

panded,  is  effected   by  the  drawing  up-  drawing  up,  or  fixing  the  upper  ribs,  you 

wardsof  the  upper  ribs,  sternum,  clavicles,  draw  down,  or  fix   the  lower    ones    by 

and  scapula?,  by  the  stemo-mastoid,  sea-  the  abdominal  muscles,  then  the  intercos- 

leni,  and  other  muscles,  which   connect  tal  muscles  become  means  of  diminishing^ 

this  upper  frame  work  of  the  chest  di-  the  diameter  of  the  chest  by  drawing  the 

rectly  or  indirectly  with  the  upper  end  of  ribs  downwards ;  and  they  actually  do  con- 

the  spinal  column.  This  motion,  although  tribute  to  this  end  in   forcible   acts    of 

not  great  in  ordinary  respiration,  is  yet  in  expiration.    Now  here  is  a  case  illustrating^ 

proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  upper  lobes  tlie  necessity  of  learning  the  mechanism 

of  the  lungs.     It  has  been  overlooked  by  of  the  chest  rationally,  and  not  merely  by 

many  physiologists,  but  it  is  highly  im-  rote.    You  see  that  both  sets  of  intercostal 

portant  as  a  source  of  diagnosis  ;  and  you  muscles,  external  and  internal,  must  tend 

may    perceive    and    measure  it   if    you  to  elevate  the  ribs  as  long  as  the  upper 

keep  steady  the  spinal  column  by  stand-  ribs  are  either  fixed  or  drawn  upwards; 

ing  with  the  back  against  a  pole,  or  the  but  when   the  lower  ones  are  fixed,  the 

edge  of  a  door,  or  the  comer  of  a  wall ;  contraction  of  the  intercostals  must  ap« 

you  will  then  see  that  the  upper  ribs  rise  proaeh  them  to  this  lower  fixed  point, 

to  the  amount  of  half  an  inch  or  more  in  Well,  now,  let   us  go  back  a  moment, 

each  inspiration ;  and  so  far  from  being,  and  apply  the  same  question  to  the  dia- 

as  Holler  and  others  maintained,  almost  phragm,  whose  ordinary  action  we  found 

fixed,   they   are,  in  proportion    to    their  to  be  to  enlarge  the  chest  downwards  by 

length,  actually  more  moveable  than  the  the  drawing  down  of  its  central  convexity, 

lower  ribs.      If  you  examine  their  attach-  This  sup])oses  its  tendinous  centre  to  be 

m^nth  to  the  vertebra?,  vou  will  there  per-  the  most  moveable  attaehnieut  of  themufl- 

ciivc  that  the  upper  ribs  admit  of  more  cular  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  that  to 
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the  lower  msrgiii  of  the  ribs  and  sternum  We  need  not  dwell  long  on  the  ordinary 
being  more  fixed.  But  the  centre  of  the  means  bj  which  the  capacity  of  the  chest 
diapurafl^  is  sometimes  more  or  less  fixed,  is  diminished.  When  the  diaphragm 
and  prevented  from  descending,  by  tupiors  ceases  to  contract,  the  weight  of  the  vis. 
or  excessire  tenderness  of  some  of  the  cera  and  walls  of  the  abdomen  force  back 
abdominal  viscera  below  it.  How  will  the  diaphragm  to  its  wonted  vaulted  pro- 
its  muscular  margin  then  act?  Why, it  will  jection  into  the  thorax  :  the  same  weight 
draw  upwards  its  lower  attachment  with  to  the  lower  ribs,  together  with  the  clastic 
the  ribs  and  sternum,  and  thus  increase  torsion  of  their  cartilages  and  ligaments, 
the  capacity  of  the  chest  by  raising  it  make  the  ribs  collap.se  on  the  relaxation  of 
from  the  fixed  convexity  of  the  diaphragm,  the  intercostals  and  the  muscles  which 
When,  therefore,  you  see  a  patient  breath,  raise  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  The 
ing  merely  by  tlie  heaving  of  his  chest,  merely  mechanical  constitution  of  .the 
yon  ave  not  to  suppose  that  the  diaphragm  chest  is  in  favour  of  its  diminution,  and  so 
is  inactive,  for  it  may  thus  contribute  to  is  that  of  the  lungs,  which  we  shall  notice 
inspiration  that  is  wholly  thoracic.  This  by  and  by ;  but  expiration  may  be  most 
upward  action  of  the  diaphragm  in  not  powerfully  assisted  and  increased  by  a 
considerable  in  common  cases;  but  it  must  great  many  muscles,  especially  the  afcido- 
always  be  something — that  something  minal  muscles,  and  all  those  connecting 
being  the  amount  of  resistance  offered  to  any  of  the  ribs  with  a  part  of  the  spine 
the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  by  the  con-  below  the  attachments  of  these  ribs, 
tents  and  walls  of  the  abdomen.  So,  likewise,  forcible  inspirations  are  ^ 
There  is  another  particular  in  the  ordi-  assisted  by  the  action  of  all  those  muscles 
nary  action  of  the  diaphragm  which  is  connecting  any  of  the  ribs  with  any  part 
worthy  of  your  notice,  because  it  may  of  the  spine  above  the  attachments  of  these 
prove  a  source  of  physical  signs.    You  see,  ribs. 

by  these  diagrams,  that  considerable  parts 

of  the  upper  abdominal  viscera,  the  liver, 

the  stomach,  and  the  spleen,  although  A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT 

below  the  diaphragm,  yet  are  contained 

within  Uie  walls  of  the  chest.    Now  the  °' 

portions   of   these  walls  which  contain  IRREGULARITIES  in  the  HUMAN 

them  differ  from    those   above  the  dia-  ARTERIAL  SYSTEM, 

phragm,  in  being  subjected  to  the  ever-  _^^  ^_ 

Repeated  outward  pressure  of  these  viscera,       o"«»^"  ^"«'~°  ^««  ""'<»~  «>'  ^886-87. 

pushed  by  the  descending  diaphragm ;  and  

the  result  of  this  pressure  is  a  permanent  rwr   ^l    -tpj-A         r  *i     jlt  ^'     in      aa 

bulging  or  prominence  in  the  lower  part  ^^  '*«  ^^*">^  of  '*«  ^ferfica/  Gazette. 
of  Uie  chest,  and  a  slight  furrow  or  de- 


although  they  generally  rise  above  it  to-  Your  obedient  servant, 

wards  the  centre  of  the  chest.    The  ex-  Hamilton  Labatt, 

istence  of  this  furrow,   and  its   use  as  a  Demonstrator  of  Anatoipy,  Royal  Coll. 

Mgnoflimit8,werefir8tpointcdouttome  „  ^„      ^     ^  ^  ^^,     of  Surgeon.,  Ireland. 

bv  my  friend  Dr.  Edwin  Harrison,  and  I  »"^"°'  ^ept.  7, 1837. 

think  I  may  explain  its  production  by  the  rk     ^  i  •               •          r  «i.     j*a*       a 

outward  pr^sure  of  the  subdiaphragmatic  0"  ^^'??  if  J'''^  ""^  ^^?   "^'^7??* 

▼iscera.    The  position  of  this  furrow  varies  accounts  which  have  been  griven  of  the 

in  different  subjects,  but  may  generally  varieties  in  the  arteries  of  the  human 

be  traced  from  the  lower  end  of  the  ster-  body,   it   is   somewhat    remarkable    to 

num    running    horizontally   around    the  observe  the  very  few  instances  in  which 

chest,  about,  but  not  parallel  with,  the  the  state  of  the  arterial  system  on  both 

seventh  and  eighth  ribs  at  the  sides.  sides  of  the  body  has   been  specified. 

The  effect  of   the  reiterated  outward  If,  for  instance,  we  examine  the  splendid 

pressure  of  the  subdiaphragmatic  viscera  ^^^k  by  Tiedemanu  on  this  subject,  we 

is  remarkably  seen  in  the  emersion  of  the  fl„j   ^9  ^^^^^  ^f  irregularities   in  the 

lower  ribs  and  sternum  m  ricketty  chil-  arteries  oftheiippercxtremity  delineated, 

dren,  the  bones  and  cartilages  being  per-  ^^^  ■  "■  -• 


—  diaphragL .  1       r  *i  •.  *         ♦• 

wards  and  upwards,  forming  what  is  called    ^a  made   of  the    opnosite    extremities, 
a  ekieken-brfast.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  arterial  distribu- 


m^mtm 
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tioD  of  one  side  Is  by  no  means  an  in-  was  g^i?en  off  immediatelv  at  the  origin 

dex  of  that  of  the  opposite  one,  so  we  of  the  parent  trunk,  and  the  unusual 

must  immediately  see  now  desirable  it  size  of  the  vessels  in  this  case  particu- 

would  have  been  that  the  state  of  both  larly  attracted,  me.      The  diameter   of 

had   been  more  frequently  alluded   to.  the  aorta,  found  by  taking  i  of  the  cir- 

Thus  we  should  have  been  enabled  to  cumfcrence,  exceeded  l^  inch,  and  the 

draw  some  averag^e  calculations  which  innominata  nearly  equalled   a   reg'ular 

miffht  prove  useful  in  a  practical  as  aorta.    The  subject  was  an  adult  male, 

weTi  as  a  physiological  point  of  view.  and  the  vascular  system  throughout  the 

Arterial  irregularities  are  generally  body  was  developed  in  an  equally  re- 
symmetrical,  but  we  may  nave  the  markable  degree.  The  preparation  is 
arteries  of  one  side  perfectly  normal,  preserved  in  the  College  Museum,  and 
while  the  corresponding  vessels  of  th«  the  drawing  in  my  possession  represents 
opposite  side  are  abnormal ;  or  lastly,  the  above  measurements, 
irregular  distributions  may  exist  on  A  similar  example  occurred  here  in 
both  sides,  yet  totally  different  from  the  course  of  last  season,  and  was 
^ch  other.  A  remarkable  instance  of  brought  before  the  Chirurgical  Society 
the  last  occurred  to  me  during  the  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  presented  the 
season,  and  I  procured  a  drawing  of  it,  preparation  to  the  School  Museum.  In 
in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  disposition  his  case,  however,  tlie  lefl  carotid  was 
of  the  thyroid  arteries,  which,  as  far  as  more  connected  with  the  front  of  the 
I  know^  has  been  hitherto  unnoticed,  trachea  above  the  sternum,  so  as  to  inter- 
On  the  left  side  I  could  not  discover  a  fere  with  the  line  of  incision  practised 
▼estige  of  those  vessels ;  on  the  right,  in  tracheotomy.  In  neither  of  my  cases 
the  superior  came  off  from  the  carotid  at  was  it  so  disposed,  being,  in  both,  corn- 
its  biiurcation,  and  the  inferior  from  pletely  substernal  in  the  whole  of  its 
the  first  stage  of  the  subclavian ;  no  transverse  course,  and  not  liable  to  iu- 
thyroid  axis  existing.  Next  with  re-  terfere  with  the  success  of  such  an  opera- 
spect  to  the  mammary  arteries,  the  right  'tion  as  long  as  the  mesial  line  above  the 
proceeded  from  the  subclavian  in  its  sternum  was  observed.  In  one  of  them 
third  stage,  and  passing  inwards,  under  the  left  vena  innominata  might  have 
the  intenor  scalenus,  sought  its  usual  been  endangered,  as  it  was  situated 
destination.  The  left  mammary  arose  higher  than  usual.  If  we  consider  tlie 
from  the  second  stage  of  the  subclavian,  above  irregularity  in  another  point  of 
Lastly,  in  the  same  case,  the  lefl  verte-  view,  it  will  be  interesting  to  remark  that 
bral  passed  from  the  arch  of  tlie  aorta  it  represents  the  normal  type  in  some 
between  the  left  subclavian  and  carotid,  animals,  as  the  marmot,  guinea-pig,  &c. 
This  irregularity  of  the  led  vertebral  is  Connected  with  the  axillary  artery, 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  human  I  met  with  an  example  nearly  similar 
subject.  According  to  Ticdemann  it  is  to  one  g^ven  by  Tiedemann,  of  an  irre- 
normal  in  the  Phoca  vitulina.  gular  branch,  in  size  equalling  the  ulnar. 

Before  I  pass  on  to  another  division  (analogous  in  many  respects  to  the  pro- 
I  may  mention  a  second  remarkable  funda  femoris,)  proceeding  from  that 
deviation  in  the  thyroids.  It  was  an  trunk  at  the  lower  border  of  the  lesser 
instance  of  the  inferior  thyroid  being  pectoral,  and,  afler  giving  offthe  subsca- 
deficient  on  the  left  side,  and  the  mpen'or  pular  and  circumflex,  passing  between 
on  the  right.  Meckel  and  Green  have  the  roots  of  the  median  nerve,  and  run- 
recorded  examples  where  there  was  no  uing  down  the  arm  internal  to  the  main 
inferior  thyroia,  but  I  do  not  find  any  truiik,  to  terminate  in  the  anastomotic, 
of  their  cases  corresponding  with  the  after  having  given  off  the  profunda, 
above.  In  this  subject,  the  brachial  plexus  was 

With  the  exception  of  the  case  already  quite  posterior  to  the  axillary  artery, 

mentioned,  of  the  vertebral  proceeding  Hi^h  bifurcation  of  the  brachial  ar- 

from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  1  have  had  tery  is  of  frec^uent  occurrence :  accord- 

an  opportunity    of   noticing  but    two  ing  to  Cuvicr  it  is  normal  in  the  kanga- 

other  instances  of  irregniarities  in  the  roo,  and  other  marsupial  animals;  and 

vessels  proceeding  from  that  great  trunk.  Tiedemann  has  observed  it  in  some  of 

In  both,  the  left  carotid  arose  from  the  the  quadrumana,  as  the  Lemur  gracilis, 

innominata,  and  passing  across  the  tra-  So  frequently  is  it  met  with  in  the  bu- 

chea  ascended,  as  usual,  on  the  lefl  side  man  subject,  that  Dr.  Barclay  says  we 

of  that  tube.    Li  one  of  them,  the  artery  can  scarcely  call  it  an  anomaly.    Four 
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cases,  all  differinff  from  each  other,  were  Before  I  leave  the  upper  extremity  I 
noted  by  me  dunngf  the  season,  and  I  may  mention  a  case  wnere  the  super- 
shall  briefly  describe  them  from  the  ficial  palmar  arch  was  deficient,  and  the 
drawingrs  which  I  took  at  the  time.  ulnar  supplied  all  the  dieital  arteries, 
lu  the  6rst,  the  bifurcation  was  about  except  that  of  the  external  side  of  the 
two  inches  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  index  finder,  which  proceeded  from  the 
Theulnarartery,  instead  of  pursuing  its  radial.  This  variety  is  by  no  means 
deep-seated  course,  as  is  usual  in  the  frequent^  it  assimilates  the  type  in  birds 
big'b  division,  passed  superficial  to  the  where  there  is  no  palmar  arch,  and  the 
pn>nators  and  flexors,  covered  only  by  ulnar  is  thfe  principal  trunk  for  the  wing. 
the  palmaris  longus,  fascia.  Sec. ;  ana.  The  arteries  on  the  lefl  side  were  re- 
instead  of  giving  ofl*  the  interosseal,  the  gnlar. 

radial  supplied  that  artery,  which  re-  With  the  exception  of  one  example,  I 
minds  us  in  some  degree  of  the  type  in  have  not  taken  notes  of  any  varieties  in 
biids,  where  the  radial,  afler  supplying  the  abdominal  arteries.  They  are  of 
the  muscles  about  the  radius,  is  lost  in  very  frequent  occurence,  but  oi  no  prac- 
the  interosseal  arteries.  The  second  tical  importance.  In  the  case  of  which 
case  was  similar,  except  that  the  ulnar  I  have  taken  a  drawing,  a  second  hepatic 
passed  immediately  under  the  fascia  artery  proceeded  from  the  aorta,  about 
over  all  the  muscles.  In  the  third,  the  an  inch  bel(Av  the  c(Bliac  axis,  and  passed 
bifurcation  took  place  immediately  after  under  the  vena  porta  to  reach  the  right 
the  origin  of  the  superior  profunda,  and  extremity  of  the  transverse  fissure,  where 
in  this  example  the  brachial  plexus  was  it  supplied  a  cystic  branch.  The  regular 
posterior  to  the  axillary  artery*.  The  hepatic  divided  as  usual.  The  above 
fourth  and  last  case  was  the  most  re-  distribution  is,  I  believe,  rare, 
markable,  and  is  of  rare  occurrence.  I  shall  now  describe  two  very  unusual 
The  brachial  divided  at  its  origin ;  the  varieties  in  the  obturatrix  artery,  con- 
internal  or  ulnar  branch,  larger  and  nected  with  equally  remarkable  ones  of 
deeper  seated  than  the  external  or  the  epigastric.  In  the  first,  of  which  I 
radial,  after  giving  ofl*  the  profunda  and  have  preserved  a  drawing,  the  obturatrix 
three  small  muscular  arteries,  commu-  arose  from  the  external  inac,  above  Pou- 
nicated  with  the  radial  by  means  of  a  part's  ligament,  and  coasting  along  the 
transverse  branch,  which  crossed  the  anterior  mar^n  of  the  crural  ring  (in  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps.  An  inch  and  a  centreof  which  it  gave  ofl*  afrtoAifan^/e« 
half  below  this,  the  interosseal  arteries  considerably  smaller  vessel,  which  pru?- 
proceeded  separately  from  the  ulnar;  ed  to  be  the  epigastric,)  descended  into 
the  lower  one,  the  anterior  interosseal,  the  pelvis  to  reach  its  destination, 
as  large  as  the  radial,  gave  ofl*  a  median  About  a  quarter  of  an  inch  before  its 
branch,whicb,piercing  the  median  nerve,  exit  from  that  cavity  it  gave  off  the 
accompanied  it  down  the  fore-arm,  and,  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  which,  running 
becoming  superficial  towards  the  carpus,  along  the  side  of  the  prostate  gland, 
passed  under  the  annular  ligament,  to  pierced  the  triangular  ligament  a  little 
terminate  in  two  muscular  branches  for  above  the  urethra,  and  sent  ofl"  the  artenr 
the  thumb  :  no  superficial  palmar  arch  ;  of  the  crus.  The  pudic  of  this,  the  left, 
digital  arteries  of  index  dufrer  and  ex-  side  terminated  in  the  artery  of  the  bulb, 
temal  side  of  the  middle  finger  supplied  The  vessels  on  the  right  siae  were  per- 

athe  radial,  as  it  was  about  to  form  fectly  regular.     I  need  not  here  men- 

i  deep  palmar  arch :  the  other  digitals  tion  how  formidable  such  a  case  would 

proceeded  from  the  ulnar.     This  irre-  be  for  the  lateral  ooeration   for  stone, 

fularity,  with  some  modifications,  has  as  also  the  danger  ot  operating  on  such 

ien  ODserved  by  Tiedemaun,  Meckel,  a  patient  for  crural  hernia. 

and  Green,  and  the  last  remarks  that  The  above  is  of  exceeding  rare  oc- 

tbe  transverse  communication  is  only  to  curence ;  it  is  the  first  instance  I  have 

be  met  within  the  high,  or  axillary,  seen  of  it.    I  distinguish  it  particularly 

bifurcation.    The  median  branch  some-  from  examples  of  the  obturatrix  arising 

times  comes  from  the  transverse  one,  and  from  the  epigastric,  which  was  to  be  seen 

Ibnns  the  palmar  arch  with  the  ulnarf.  frequently  during  the  season  in  our  dis- 

■  ■  secting  rooms,  and  must  be  familiar  to 

*  This  disposlUon  of  the  nerves  I  have  met  every  anatomist. 

with  on  tAree  occanions  during  the  hcosoo.    In  T^  ^np  nf  tiip  mnnv  pasp«  of  tho    nh 

one,  tbe  ftrt«rle«  were  regular.  ,     in  one  01   UlC  many  cases  01   IIIC    OD- 

t  Tb«ab«relrregularmetexi«tedonbothBidei.  turatrix  proceeding  from  the  epigastric 
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which  Game  under  my  notice,  I  remarked  unusual  size,  origfin,  and,  T  nhy  addg 

a  very  peculiar  course  of  the  epigastric  distribution  of  the  external  circumflex, 

▼ein.    This  vesfCel,  of  considerahle  size,  which   arose  from   the   femoral   under 

passine  downwards  and   outwards    at  cover   of  Poupart's  lig'ament,  about  a 

some  distance  internal  to  the  artery  of  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  circumflexa 

the  same  name,  crossed  the  g'land  in  the  ilii,  and  passed  down  external  and  paral- 

crural  nn^  (dividing-  the  opening'  as  it  lei  to  the  parent  trunk  for  about  four 

>  were  into  two)  to  reach  the  internal  side  inches ;  it  then   bifurcated    under  the 

of  the  external  iliac  vein.     If  a  crural  rectus  muscle  into  muscular  branches, 

hernia  occured  in  such  a  subject  as  this,  The  proper  circumflex  vessels  came  off 

and  if  the  sac  passed  between  the  epigas-  at  its  centre.     In  such  a  case  we  would 

trie  and  external  iliac  veins,  we  should  be  very  liable  to  mistake  the  circumflex 

be  in  dang'cr  of  dividing*  in  our  opera-  for  the  femoral  in  cutting  down  for  the 

tion,  not  only  the  obturatrix  artery,  but  latter,   more  especially   as  the   former 

also  a  vein   rendered  of  peculiar  im-  was  quite  as  large   as  the    profunda, 

portance  by  joining  so  large  a  vessel  as  which,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  came  off 

die  external  iliac   vein.      I  have  pre-  from  the  crural  as  usual, 

served  a  drawing  of  this.  In   the  second,  the   profunda  arose 

Besides  these  varieties  I  have  seen  from  the  femoral  about  an  inch  below 

one  instance  during  the  season  of  the  Poupart*sligament,and  ran  external  to  it 

cpigrastic  and  obturatrix  arteries  arising  for  about  two  inches.     Besides  this,  five 

from  the  femoral  about  half  an   inch  irregular  branches  of  considerable  size 

below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  it  was  come  ofl*  from  the  crural,  almost  equi- 

remarkable  that  the  former,  instead  of  distant  from  each  other,  before  it  reached 

ascending  directly  from  its  origin,  first  its  fibrous  canal.    Here  two  points  occur- 

formed  that  arch  downwards  which  it  red  for  consideration :  first,  the  liability 

usually  does.     The  obturatrix  passed  of  taking  the  profunda  for  the  femoral 

upwards  on  the  pectineus  behind   the  in  the  operation  first  alluded  to;  and 

gland  in  the  crural  ring,  and  descended  secondly,  even  though  we  should  secure 

into    the   pelvis.      Meckel    states   this  the  proper  trunk,  the  danger  of  secon- 

variety  to  oe  very  rare,  and  Tiedemann  dary  htcmorrhage  occurring  if  the  neighs 

has  seen  but  two  cases  of  the  epigastric  bourlutod  of  a  considerahle  branch  to 

proceeding  from  the  femoral.  the  point  of  ligature  can  really  he  the 

Although  the  epigastric  artery  some-  cause  of  such,    I  put  the  point  hypo« 

times  varies  in  its  point  of  origin,   I  thetically,  because  1  believe  considerable 

believe  it  is  seldom  found   to   deviate  doubt  now  exists  on  the  subject ;  and  I 

with  respect  to  its  relative  anatomy.     I  may  adduce,  as  bearing  on  the  question, 

have  seen  but  one  instance  when  it  was  a  case  in  which  the  carotid   was  tied 

not  subjacent  to  the  transversalis  fascia  with  perfect  success  by  Professor  Portar 

in  its  course  up  the  abdomen,  and  in  immediately  at  the  starting  ofl"  of  the 

that  remarkable  case,  which  occurred  subclavian.     It  is  most  probable  that 

early  in  the  season,  it  passed  through  a  an  internal  coagulum  would  not  form 

distinct  opening  in  tnat  fascia  immc-  in  such  a  case,  but  we  have  no  grounds 

diatcly  after  its  orgin  from   the  iliac,  for  concluding  that  our  success  should 

and  remained   superficial  to  it  in  its  be  interfered  with  in  consequence  of  its 

course  upwards  and  inwards*.  absence.     It  is    true    that    operations 

Irregularities  of  the  femoral   artery  have  been  said  to  have  failed  because 

are  fortunately  of  rare  occurrence.     In  of  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  branch 

the  4th  volume  of  the  Dublin  Hospital  to  the  point  of  ligature,  but  when  we 

Reports  a  very  interesting  case  of  ni|^h  come   to  consider  the  many  causes  of 

division  of  the  femoral  and  union  within  failure  which  may  escape  our  notice,  it 

the  tendinous  canal,  has  been  recorded  is  after  all  very  difficult  to  settle  on  the 

by  Dr.   Houston,  and  the  preparation  true  origin  of  the  failure, 

may  be  seen  in  the  College  Museum.    I  I  shall  conclude  by  describing  a  distri- 

have  but  two  cases  connected  with  this  bution  of  the  parts  in  the  popliteal  space, 

vessel  to  mention.     Of  the  first  I  have  such  as  I  have  not  before  met  with :  a 

made    a    preparation    for    the    School  very  correct  drawing  of  it,  which  is  in 

Museum.     It   was  an  instance  of  an  my  possession,  (which  I  hope  soon  to 

place  before  the  profession,  with  other 


*j;  ^y^^I*  ( eplffMtrique )  ett  canstamment    sketches.)  represents  the  gastrocnemius 
plAC^e  ilrrncre  le  fascia  tnin8TerMars.'*—Fe>//)fatf,         •.!_  ^i    ''     i*      i        *i  °         it  a    «^^ 

Surg.  Amu,  With  three  heads ;  the  superauucd  one 
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arose  from  a  distinct  emineDce  on  the  Case  III.-*-Mni.  L-  ,  eet.  about  26. 
posterior  part  of  the  femur,  between  the  January  22,  1827.  First  preg^nancj; 
condyles,  by  a  thick  bundle  of  muscular  seventh  month.  —  Ei^j^ht  weeks  before 
fibres,  and,  passings  downwards  and  in-  delivery  suddenly  seized  with  coma, 
wards,  distinct  for  about  three  inches,  from  wnicb  she  recovered  after  copious 
joined  the  internal  head.  Between  V.S.,  (Sec.  Headache,  giddiness,,  and 
tbese  two  heads,  the  artery,  vein,  and  partial  loss  of  speech,  but  consciousness 
nerve,  were  closely  impacted ;  the  vein  and  memory  have  remained.  Slight 
nearest  the  bone,  and  the  artery  lying  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side.  Pulse  90* 
on  it  covered  by  the  nerve.  This  case  Went  to  the  full  period  ;  labour  natural, 
needs  no  comment;  the  difficulty  which  In  a  few  hours,  convulsions,  coma, 
would  be  experienced  in  securing  the  dilated  pupils ;  retention  of  urine ;  and 
artery,  if  such  was  attempted,  must  be  she  died  on  the  29th.  Upper  surfaces 
apparent.  of  both  hemispheres  partially  coated 
With  respect  to  the  many  varieties  with  a  thick  firm  layer  of  lymph.  Sof- 
whicb  we  meet  with  in  the  human  mus-  tening  of  the  brain  below.  The  veins 
cular  system,  it  would  be. interesting  to  distended  with  firm  coagula.  Ventri- 
inquire,  how  far  we  find  such  adopted  cles  filled  with  serum.  The  ventricles 
as  normal  in  other  antmals.  did  not  collapse  after  the  fluid  had 
flowed   out.      Copious  V.S.   and  cup- 

Eing,   head   shaved,   cokl  lotions,  and 
listers ;  cathartics  j  low  diet. 

THIRTY.FOUR  CASES  ^^se  IV.  ,  „>t.  20;  1827.     First 

^'  prpgiiaiicv  ;  seven  and  a  half  months ; 

PUERPERAL     CONVULSIONS.  Umarrica.  -  Had  attacks  of  epilepsy 

Br  RoBBET  Lbe,  M.D.,  F.R.8.  {"/    ff  ™1    ^^9    ^»™'*f   ^"'^y  ^''^^^ 

,  -.  «-j  •»       .  o.  /-„     1  II  .  1.  I  Iloadaclic,  drowsiness,  loss  ol  memory; 

LecturtT  od  Midwifery  at  St.  George'.  Hoauitol,  i*V'ix*r'  .         *.       ii 

«.i  Ph,.lcl«.  to  the  Britid.  Ly.ng-ln  Ho.plt«t  P^^l^f  * «/ nglit  inferior  cxtrcnnty  after 

a   slight  fit  of  convulsion   and  coma. 

Labour  natural ;  child  alive.  No  return 
Case  I.  • ,  set.  22 ;  first  preg^nancy ;  of  symptoms  after  deli*  ery.  V.  S. ;  cup- 
ninth  month  ;  unmarried.  Edinburgh,  ping;  bead  shaved;  cathartics;  low  diet. 
1816.  —  Numerous  violent  fits  of  con-  Cured, 
vulsion  at  sLort  intervals,  without  a  re- 
turn of  consciousness,  for  twelve  hours.  Case  V.  — ,  net.  24,  21st  June, 
Orifice  of  uterus  soft  and  dilatable ;  but  1^28  ;  third  or  fourth  pregnancy  ;  seven 
no  sign  of  labour.  The  pulse  was  and  a  half  months.— Subject  to  epilepsy 
rabid  and  feeble.  The  fits  continuing,  »«  early  life.  After  suffering  for  several 
wuh  coma,  the  child  was  turned  with-  days  from  an  uneasy  sensation  of  weight 
oat  difficulty  and  delivered.  Death  in  in  the  head  and  giddiness,  was  suddenlv 
six  hours.  Blood-vessels  of  brain  dis-  attacked  with  convulsions,  of  which 
tended.  No  other  morbid  appearance  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  several  fits,  and  has 
observed,— V.S.  ad  Jl.;  head  sbaved;  Httle  or  no  consciousness  in  the  short 
cold  lotion  ;  calomel ;  enemata ;  arti-  intervals.  Os  uteri  closed.  No  symp- 
ficial  delivery.  tom  of  labour.    2d  June  :   no   fit,  but 

considerable    stupor  continues.     Pulse 

Case  II.  ,  oPt.  26;   first  preg-  80;  copious  alvine  evacuations.     24th: 

nancy  ;  ninth  month.     12th  July,  1 823.  no  return  of  convulsions ;  and  she  went  to 

— Fifty  hours  in  labour.     Head  of  child  the  full  period,  and  was  safely  delivered 

low  in   the  pelvis.     Vaffiua  and  peri-  of  a  living  child.      V.  S.  5xx. ;  head 

neum  rigid;    pulse   full  imd  strong;  shaved;  lotions;  eneniata ;  cathartics; 

face    flushed  ;    occasional    incoherence  V.  S.  Sxii. ;  low  diet.     Cured, 
and   slight  convulsive   tremors  of  the 

face  and  extremities.    Venesection,  fol-        Case  VI.   ,  cet.  18,  24th  Jan., 

lowed  by  two  severe  fits  of  convulsion  1829;   first  pregnancy;   9th  month.-— 

and    insensibility.       Unsuccessful    at-  Delivered  at  II  a.m.;   labour  natural, 

tempts  to  deliver  with  the  long  forceps.  The  expulsion  of  the  placenta  was  soon 

Craniotomy.      No   fit    after    delivery,  followed  by  a  strong  fit  of  convulsion. 

Consciousness  soon  returned.     Uterine  V.S.  was   immediately   employed.     At 

inflammation.    V.S.  Sxviii.    Cathartics.  4  p.m.  frequent  severe  fits,  without  any 

Cured.  intervals   of    consciousness  :    V.  S.   re« 
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peated.    At  8  p.m.  the  fits  and  stupor  ral  8c?ere  fits  at  short  intervals ;  muscles 

coDtinued,  when  fort^  drops  of  lauda-  of  leA  side  most  affected ;  face  flushed  ; 

num  were  prescribed  in  my  ahseucc.  pupils  dilated;  pulse  rapid,  feeble,  ir- 

2dth.-— Fits  continue;  twenty  drops  regular;  os  uten  widely  dilated ;  head 

of  laudanum,  and  sinapisms  to  the  legs,  pressing  through  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 

were  tlien  ordered  by  her  medical  at-  7th. — Child  born  alive  this  morning' 

teudant.  without  artificial  assistance.     The  fits 

26th.— Several  fits   of  concision  in  soon  afler    ceased,  and    consciousness 

the  course  of  the  night.      Has  taken  partially  returned.     Left  side  slightly 

sixty  drops  of  laudanum  at  three  doses,  paralysed  ;  pupils  dilated, 

which  appeared  to  calm  the  violent  agi-  11th. — No  return  of  fits,  and  the  pa- 

tation  arier  the  paroxysms.  ralysis  is  gradually  disappearing.  From 

27th,  10  A.M. — Severe  and  frequent  this  period  she  recoverea  the  use  of  the 

fits  during  the  night;  breathing  sterto-  arm  and  leg. 

rous ;  pulse  rapid  and  feeble.  On  the  4th   of  January,   1829,  she 

Dieu  on  the  28th.  died  in  a  fit  of  convulsion,  with  which 

I  examined  the  brain,  but  except  a  she  was  seized  soon   after  taking  an 

slight  turgescence  of  the  blood  vessels  emetic,  without  advice, 

of  the  pia  mater,  no  morbid  appearance  Serum  was  found  in  the  ventricles  of 

was  observed.  the  brain.    A  portion  of  the  upper  part 

V.S.Jxxxv.;  V.S.Jxvj.   Head  shaved;  of  the  right  hemisphere  was  in  a  state 

enemata;  calomel;  ol.  nciui;  tinct.  opii;  of  complete  ramolhssemeut.     Both  the 

sinapisms,  Sec-  cortical  and  medullary  parts  of  the  braiu 

^       TTTT      ^r                           MI*  were    changed    into  a  thin   substance 

Case  VII.— Mrs. ,  cet.  24,  first  like  custard.     There  were  tubercles  in 

pregnancy;    mnth    month   unmarried,  the  lun^. 

18i».    A  weak   delicate  woman;   had  y.S.  ixx.;  cupping,  ^xij.;  calomel, 

several   fits  of  convulsion  m  the   first  ^^j  .  1,^3^  shaved, 
stage  of  labour,  in  consequence  of  which 

she  was  severely  bruised  in  dififcreut  Case  X.— Mrs.  P.,  set   about  25; 

parts  of  the  body.     She  was  completely  eighth  mouth.    Jan.  27lh,  1828.    After 

insensible  in  the  intervals.     The  pains  a  violent  quarrel  with  her  husband,  who 

ceased,  and  the  os  uteri  being  only  par-  came  home  intoxicated,  complained  of 

tially  dilated,  and  the  head  of  the  cnild  headache  and  general  indisposition.    At 

being  too  high  in  the  pelvis  for  the  for-  7  a.m.  seized  with  strong  convulsions, 

ceps,  the   delivery  was   completed  by  of  which  she  has  had  several  paroxysms, 

craniotomy.    The  fits  soon  afler  ceased.  11  a.m.  insensible  1  tongue  lacerated ;  a 

V.S.  ixxY. ;  do.  ixij.     Cured.  bloody  foam  issues  from  tlie  mouth ;  fits 

Ttr       IT                   A  continue,    with   short  intervals,    when 

Case  VIII. — Mrs.   H.,  set.  24,  first  ^he  muscles  are   affected  with  spasm, 

pregnancy;  ninth  month.     Sept.  16th,  PuJse  slow,  full,  and  strong;  os  uteri 

1828.     Constipation  and  headache  for  dilated  ;  head  of  child  low  in  the  pelvis, 

several  days;  severe  fits  of  convulsion;  During  the  continuance  of  the  fite  the 

insensible  m  the  intervals.     Pupils  di-  child  was  expelled  without  artificial  as- 

lated;  pulse  80,  full  and  strong ;  face  gjsunce,    at  8   p.m.      Afterwards  bad 

flushed  ;  os  uteri  slightly  dilated ;  feeble  puerperal  mania.    V.S.  Jx. ;  V.S.  Jxxvj. 

irregular  utenne  pains.    After  vcnescc-  Ijcad  shaved  ;  stimulating  enema  ;  cup- 

tion  and  free  evacuaUon  of  the  bowels  pj„g  jxij. ;  do.  3xij.     Cured. 
the  fits  ceased,  and  she  was  delivered 

the  next  day,  without  assistance,  of  a  Case  XI. — Mrs.   B.,   oet.  30 ;   ninth 

living  child ;  but  it  died  in  30  hours  with  month.     April  15th,  1829.      Headache, 

convulsions.    V.S.  ^xxxv.;  hirudines;  vertigo,  great  depression  of  spirits,  dur- 

head shaved;  calomel;  enemata.  Cured,  ing    the    seventh    and    eighth   months 

of  pregnancy.     Convulsions  :  hemiple- 

Oase  IX.—- Mrs.  W.,  set.  33,  second  gia  ol  left  side    took  place  seventeen 

pregnancy ;   ninth   month.      Oct.   6th,  da^ys  before  labour.      Labour  natural* 

i8&.      Had    convulsions    during  her  Dfed  comatose  three  days  afterwards. 

former  labour.      Headache,  giddiness,  Serum  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 

and  drowsiness,  during  the  latter  months  A  small  scrofulous  tumor  adhering  to 

of   pregnancy.       Venesection     recom-  the   basilar  artery.     A  portion  ot  the 

neiidecL  but  not  employed.    In  the  first  right  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebnun  sof- 

stage  Of  labour,  dunng  4he  night,  seve-  tcned,  and  of  a  yellow  colour. 
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V.S.  JXTJ.;  capping,  5xvj.;  do.  Jxij.;  Cabe  XV.  — — ,  a  young  woman; 

b«ad  shared;  lotions^  blisters,  cathar-  first  pref^ancy ;    ninth  month.    SepL 

tics,  Sec.  1829.     Had  frequent  and  violent  fits  of 

convulsion  soon  aflcr  the    commence- 

Case  XII.  ,  set.  30;  fourth  or  ment  of  labour.     Four  pints  of  blood 

fifth  pregnancy;  ninth  month.     1829.  had  been  drawn  from  the  temporal  ar- 

Violent  convulsions,  and  insensibility  in  tery  by  her  medical  attendant  before  I 

tbe  intervals,    for    twenty-four   hours,  saw  her.     Os  uteri  slightly  open;  no 

without  any  sign  of  labour.     After  re-  pains.       Convulsions     continued    ^we 

peated  copious  venesection.  Sec,  and  the  nours,  when  a  dead  child  was  expelled, 

fits  continuing  with  undiminished  vio-  No  fit  after  delivery ;  but  she  continued 

lence,  Mr.  Stone  agreed  with  me  in  the  comatose,  and  died  soon  after.    Copious 

propriety  of  artificial  delivery,  which  I  V.S. ;  head  shaved ;  enemata ;  calomel, 

immediately  performed  by  turning  the  ^        „,„                     ^^     ^ 

cbild.      Considerable    time    and   force        Case  XVI.  cet.  25 ;  first  preg- 

werc  required  to  dilate  the  orifice  of  the  nancy  ;  ninth  month.    April  8th,  1830. 

uterus,  which  grasped  the  neck  of  the  Hysteria  at  the  age  of  15.    At  the  end 

child  so  firmly  after  the  body  and  ex-  of  the  ninth  month  frequent  fits  of  con- 

trcmities    were    delivered,    that    great  vulsion  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours, 

force  was  required  to  extract  the  head.  Consciousness  returned   aAer   venesec- 

The  fits  ceased  as  soon  as  the  delivery  *»o"-     Severe  headache,  and  occasional 


.M...~    ^ w ^. J  very 

in  a  bladder  to  the  shaved  head.       '  enemata;  cathartics  ;  cold  to  the  shaved 

head.     Cured. 

Case  XIII.  -.  «t- ^;  Urstpreg-        f,        xVII.    ,   tet.  about   20; 

nancy;  eighth monlh.    1829.     Delicate  g^^  pregnancy;  ninth  month,  admil^ 

and  lijrtcncal ;  headache  and  gidd'ne»  ted  into  0.6  Stf  James's  Infinnary.  Jan. 

for  seTeral  days.    From  twenty  to  thirty  ,   jggj      incoherence,  followed  by  (ion- 

severefits  of  contusion  duringr  fifteen  /„,^i„„^  j^^^^,  j^^'^^j  „f  ^^^l  ^^^ 
hon™;inMn8ibIc  in  the  intervals;  pulse  of  a  protracted  labour.     Labour 

80 ;  face  flushed  ;  bowels  costive.    La.        ^    strong  and  regular,  and  the  greater 

hour  came  on  twenty-four  hours  after  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  >i^  ^^^  cavity  of  the 

the  first  attack,  and  a  dead  chi Id  was  H  ^^.^       ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j.^^/j   ^^ 

soon  expelled.      No  fit  after  delivery.  Venesection,  and  she  was  delivered  in  a 

Consciousness  did  not  return  for  several  f      h„„„  „'f  ^  d^^j  ^bild.  without  help, 

days      Utenne  and  crural  phlebitis  fol-  y.S.  Jxviij.;  V.S.  Jx.     Cured.  "^ 

lowed.      V.S.  5xij.;    V.S.   5xx. ;   head  o      j  >  o 

shaved;  ice  to  the  scalp ;  calomel;  ene-        Case  XVIII.    ,  oet.  30.     May 

mata.     Cured.  9th,  1832.     Had  epilepsy  when  a  childf. 

Labour  began  at  8  A.M.,  7th  May.  Mem- 

CaseXIV.  ,  middle  age;    first  branes  ruptured  in  the  night;  os  uteri 

cbild;  near  the  full  period.     March  33d,  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  crown  on  the 

1829.     Labour  commenced  four  hours  morning  of  the  8th.    Pains  feeble ;  com- 

before  the  first  fit,  which  was  long  and  plained  of  headache  ;    pulse  full   and 

severe.     Complained  of  headache  and  glow.     Venesection ;   enema.      Labour 

giddiness  for  several  weeks  before.     Os  continued  till  the  morning  of  the  9th, 

uteri  fully  dilated  at  10  p.m.  ;  about  the  when  severe  convulsion  fits  supervened, 

half  of  the  head  in  the  cavity  of  the  Venesection  repeated.     Fits  and  uncon- 

pelvis.     The  pains  completely  ceased,  sciousness  continued  for  several  hours, 

after  the  convulsions  occurred,  till  1a.m.  and  the  pains  went  entirely  off*.     The 

of  the  following  morning,  when   they  head  being  still  high  up  in  the  pelvis, 

returned,  and  at  2  o'clock  a  dead  child  and   the  os  uteri  rigid  and   undilated, 

was  expelled.  craniotomy  was  performed.     No  fit  after 

26th — Partially  conscious ;  no  fits,  delivery.     V.S.   Jxvj.;   enema;   cath. ; 

AtUcked  on  the  27tb  with  uterine  in-  y.S.  Jxxv. ;  head  shaved  ;  cold  lotions ; 

flammation,  and  died  in  three  days.  enema;  craniotomy.     Cured. 

Body  not  allowed  to  be  inspected. 

V.S.    |xxx.  ;    leeches,    xij. ;     head         Case  XIX.— Mrs.  B.,  eet.  30;  first 

•faaved ;  lotions,  enemata,  blisters,  Sec,  pregnancy ;    ninth    month.     Autumn, 
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Id31.  Six  hours  in  labour,  under  the  Case  XXIV.— Mrs.  G—,fBt  28,  Feb. 
care  of  Mr.  Girdwood,  of  Paddincfton.  25,  18.33.  First  prcgrnancj,  9tb  month. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  sta^c  of  a  labour,  After  eating  roasted  pork  for  dinner  and 
incoherence,  stupor,  and  several  sli^l^t  sunper,  was  seized  with  voniiiin)^^,  eon> 
fits  of  convulsion.  The  symptdms  were  vulsions,  and  insensibilitj,  at  3  a.m.; 
immediately  relieved  by  venesection,  the  after  V.  S.  and  an  enema  the  fits  he- 
pains  continued,  and  a  living  child  was  came  s1i(<fhter;  the  pulse  extremely 
soon  expelled.  V.S.  ^xxvy  .Cured.  rapid  and  feeble.  The  fits,  however,  re- 
turned   occasionally  till  10am.,  when 

Case  XX.  ,  age  not  ascertained  ;  labour-pains  came  on.     At  1  a.m.  a  dead 

patient  in  St.  Maryleboue  Infirmary,  child  was  expelled.  Fits  and  insensibi- 
December  1831.  Had  a  number  of  sc-  Jjty  continued  four  hours  after. 
.Tere  fite  of  convulsion  soon  after  the  26th.—The  fits  had  ceased  and  con- 
commencement  of  labour.  No  relief  sciousnc.«s  had  returned,  though  imper- 
was  obuined  from  venesection  ;  and  the  fectly.  Retention  of  urine.  She  died 
pains  having  entirely  ceased  for  many  five  'days  after,  with  symptoms  of  uterine 
hours,  and  the  head  of  the  child  being  inflammation.  Body  not  allowed  to  be 
above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  os  opened.  V.S.  5xx.  ;*head  shaved  ;  ene- 
iiteri  only  partially  dilated,  craniotomy  niata  &c. 
was  performed       Only   one  slight  fit 

occurred  after  delivery,  and  conscious-  Case  XXV. — A  young  woman.     St. 

ness  returned  gradually.     Copious  V.S.  Maryleboue   Infirmary,  July   5,    183.'). 

Cured.  First  pregnancy.     Delirium  and  slight 

n        vxT-T                  'J  II              rk  A  convulsions  came  on  suddenly,  after  the 

1,      il^?  «    . '  ""           %f'Ai  '•'•our  had  lasted  upwards  of  24  hours. 

ber  1833    first  prefjnancj.     Had  been  yagina  ritrid,  hot,  and  ten.Ier.    Os  uU-ri 

lonff  in  labour,.when  convulsions  carae  „„»f„,.    ^jj^j^j     y.  S.  procured  no  re- 

onw.  bout  any  complaint  of  headache,  ^-^f     f^e  bead  bein,?  beyond  the  reach 

A  feeble  child,  born  alive.    Conyulsions  ^r  ♦k^   r  .-.«««    #u^  ^..^    ♦•  ^     r 

1     •    ^    !•  *  1          ft.         If  01  tlie   forceps,  the  operation  of  crani- 

ceaseil     immediately     after     delivery.  .                  '   V         i      ^im     /*. 

VS    «           ^"i-**^  J      «"'«     uwiTcij.  otomy  was  performed.     Ihefitsimme- 

y.o.  oxxx.     uurea.  diately  ceased.     Consciousness  was  not 

Case  XXII. ,  aet.  20,  30th  De-  perfectly  restored  for  several  days.    Co- 

cember;    first  pregnancy;    unmarried.  pwusV.S.     Craniotomy.     Cured. 

Was  called  to  see  a  patient,  cct.  20,  in  r«.-,.Yv\7T       a  ..^«««  «,««,««  ,i^i' 

^„  „  i:  •   • u*  1  •  r                  L  Case  XA VI. —A  young  woman,  dell- 

h  dir  Tt.rc'k"  ^  w  t "  uS  fiu'of  r'  Vfi'i  *"f ' ""  'h  ^'  *'-<'''^ 

„.i  :         •  ♦        I             A     *i  Several  fits  of  convulsion  soon  after,  of 

convulsion  sixteen  hours  after  the  com-  ^„  ^^^.  „.  i««„« 

menccment  of  labour.     Os   uteri   fully  Yp  „  - Fi^^^ 

dilated;  head  of  child  jammed  in   the  „^,^  ^  'tj^ii^  m.^nrnrl .  „nA. 


conscious- 


brim  of  the  pelvis.  An  car  could  not  be  ""^  P^rtiMy  restored ;  anpcars  heavy 
ru  x'%  *  4*  I  .-11  r  A  and  oppressed,  and  complains  of  head- 
felt     Jr  Its  continued  still  more  frequent  ^  i       '  b..i«    r^%  r  ii    .wi\,# -    \-  c 

and  violent  after  V.  S.   Pul«,  rapiJ  and  *"=•;«•  Z    ^'    .    '      f       "    l  ^ 
c^^u^^       T-.U              •        L          '^  .•    1  10  P.M. — No   return   of  convulsions. 

feebfe.      Ijabour   pains    have    entirely  y  g    j  (.  ,       ,  j     „ 

ceased.    Head    perforated     and    BTTcat  g      ^    ^,^  '  «» 

force  recniired  to  draw  it  through  the  "*-""" 

Eelvis.     No  fit  after  delivery.     Sensi-        Case  XXVII.— In  December  1829, 1 

ility  returned  the  day  after.  V.  S.  Jxitx.  examined  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had 

Craniotomy.     Cured.  diej  after  puerperal  convulsions.     She 

Case  XXIII.   Kirby,  n-t.  30,  T?.*.?"*  "^^ ''-''  T*'"""'^  "'"''•    V"?"' 

St.Marylobone  Infirmary,  Miy  23, 1834!  f'^''">'  ""^  .c»'"'"''"<""'  "^"'"^  <"?  ''"""ST 

Second    child.      Pelvis    di»tort<il    by  '"'i""^'    »'"ch    was    protracted.      The 

rickets.     Delivered  by  craniotomy  two  Tm  ^'^T  been  rapid  and 

years    before,    after  i  tedious  labour.  %""^-    ^''•''"^  "",?  '""'P'^tf*'  \^^^- 

Twostronp  fits  of  convulsion  took  place  »»<"»">?.  and  she  died  comatose  three 

on  the  2M  May,  when  she  had  been  six  <'«»%'»«"•    A  table-spoonful  of  serum 

hours  in  labour.     Fostal  head  above  the  .Vu""     V"."i  '"?P«^?'«""„lf"''  death,  at 

brim  of  the  pelvis.    Meconium  passing.  «''«  '»««'. "'  ^}"[  •»"""•     / ''«  I"»  ""I^" 

Uterine  contractions  incessant.    Abdo-  «""."''.  "',?,  *"''«'    annulare    vascular. 

men  tense,  hard,  and  painful.    Crani-  ^™"'  '»e»"''y- 
olomy.  No  fits  after.  V.  S.  3xii.  Cured.        Case  XXVIII.— Mrs.  M-< — ,  fct. 2D, 
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was  suddenly  attacked    lirith    convul-  several  times,  and   the    fits  gradually 

sions,  eight  days  after  a  natural  labour,  went  off.    V.S.  Jxx. ;  V.S.  5x.     Cured. 

She  had  a*n  severe  fits  iu  less  than  two  ^       vwt 

hours.     In  the  intervals  she  was  com-  /-ase  XXXL—A  lady,  about  20  jears 

plctelviuseusible,with  stertorous  breath-  ?'  *5^'  ^7*.?*?  *^^®",  '"  ^"^^''^^  ^'^^^ 

ms;   dilated   pupils;    the    pulse    110,  l^er  first  child  for  no  longr  period,  was 

feeble.     The   fite    went    off  in    a   few  sc>ze«J  with  convulsions,  for  which  V.  S. 

hours,  hut  she  remained  for  several  days  Y**/'"'"^^*?^^'^  resorted  to  by  her  me- 

in  a  drowsv  confused  state.    The  attack  ^^?^^    atteiidanl.      The   fits    continued 

followed   tbe   use  of  very  indigestible  ^^"'  violence  till  the  head  was  pressing 

food.     Has   since  been  twice  confined,  !'P0"  the  perineum,  and  it  was  resolved 

and  had  no  convulsions.     Cuppinsr  Jxii.  "^  consultation  to  deliver  with  the  for- 

Calomel;      Cathart.     enema.       Head  ^^P*-     While  placinjr  the  patient  in  the 

shaved.     Blister.     Cured.  V^^'P^t  position  for  pcrformin^r  the  opc- 

ration,  the  child  was  expelled  alive  by 

Case  XXIX.— Mrs.  P ,  eet.  26,  the  natural  efforts,  with  the  funis  round 

April    1835.       First    pregnancy,    full  its  neck.     The  fiU  instantly  ceased,  but 

jenod.     Returned  home  after  midnight,  she  remained  in  a  state  of  stupor  for  ten 

from  a  large  dinner  party,  at  which  she  hours.      V.  S.  5xxx.       Head  shaved ; 

had  partaken  of  a  variety  of  dishes  and  enema;  cold  lotions ;  cathartics.  Cured, 

wines,  and  had  been  seated  near  a  large  ^         vwtt 

Grc.     Labour  came  on  at  4  a.m.,  and  ^^*^  XXXI 1.  —  August   1836.     A 

soon  after  she  became  incoherent,  and  I°""Sr  woman   in   the  St.   Marylebone 

said  she  felt  her  teeth  falling  out  of  her  I»firmarv  had   fourteen  fite  of  convul- 

head.     On   attempting  to  drink   some  «»«»»"  t«c  first  stage  of  labour.     It  was 

warm  tea,  she  bit  a  large  piece  from  the  ^^^  V^»^  pregnancy.     Copious  V.  S.  was 

edge  of  the  china  cup,  and  crushed  it  emplojjed   without    effect.     I  delivered 

hetween   her     teeth.      Convulsions    of  ^,^^  .^'^5.  ^"?  («rceps.     The   child  was 
great   violence    immediately 
Copious  V.  S.  and  an  enema  a 


followed.    ^^^^:    She  had  only  one  slight  fit  after- 
»pious  V.  &.  and  an  enema  gave  no  re- 


wards.    Cured. 


icf.     In  an  hour  and  a  half  ihc  head  of        CASEXXXIII.-Mrs.  A ,fEt.25; 

the  child  was  within  reach  of  the  for-  ^i^^^b  month ;  fourth  pre,fnancy     Auir 

ceps,  and  It  was  a..p.ed,  and  the  child  ,^  jgag.     Yesterday '(tlPe  )6ti)  dined 

was  soon  oxtracU;d  alive.     She  died  at  ^^'.^^e  and  rice,  inci  ate  bacon  and 

11  A.M.     1  he  perineum  was  extensively  ccffs  at  tea 

lacerated    from  the  impossibilitv  of  re-  "^l^th.-Awoke  at  one  o'clock  in  the 

taining  her  for  an  instant  m  the  same  ^^-„:„„  ,„;*u  „:^i«..»  „«:„  ;„  •!  «  u     i, 

..-  *       rri       I'l  J            I             *    u  morning  with  violent  pain  in  the  back 

position.     The  child  was  known  to  he  t  „f%^  ^^^j     ,j  ^t^^,,^^    f    „^;^ 

alive  before  dehvcrv,  from    he  cord  be-  J",,^   ^^„^^  a  strouff  cathartic.     A  phy- 

ing  around  the  neck  and  felt  pulsating.  ..•  •  „   ,„„„  «„ii«.i  4^  i.«.. .«. .,  „r.«-  -    i 

T»    I          *     II        I   .       u       '        •    T  sician  was  called  to  Iter  soon  after,  and 

Body  not  allowed   to     be    examined.  „^g„j  fi,^        j„^  „f  ^^1,,^^,  3,,;,  ^„ 

V.S.3XXX;  V.S.  5x11.    Enema.    Head  antispasmodic  draught,  which  relieved 

shaved.     Delivered  with  the  forceps.  j^^  symptoms,      otring  the  forenoon 

Case  XXX.   ,  ict.    18,   unmar-  she  remained  in  a  drowsy  state  without 

ried  ;  first  pregnancy ;  end  of  eighth  complaining.  At  mid-day  a  fit  of  con- 
month.  March  3, 1835,  St.  Marylebone  vulsion  occurred.  At  3  p.m.  another  and 
Infirmary,  11  a.m.  Has  had  seven  fits  more  violent  fit  followed.  I  saw  her 
of  convulsion.  Neck  and  face  swollen,  soon  after  this.  The  pulse  was  extremely 
Os  uteri  fully  dilated.  Face  presenta-  rapid  and  feeble,  and  it  became  alto- 
tion.  Pains  have  nearly  ceased.  An  gether  imperceptible  at  the  wrist  on  the 
attempt  was  made  to  deliver  with  the  abstraction  of  eight  ounces  of  blood 
forceps,  but  it  failed,  from  the  impossi-  from  the  arm.  More  blood  would  not 
bility  of  keeping  her  steady.  flow   from  a  large  orifice  in  the  vein. 

3  p.m. — Fits  continuing'  with  undi-  Orifice  of  the  uterus  slightly  open ; 
minished  severity,  the  operation  of  labour  pains  commencing.  Membranes 
craniotomy  was  performed.  ruptured  artificially,  and  liauor  amnii 

4  P.M. — Pour  fits  since  delivery,  from  discharged.  An  hour  after,  tour  ounces 
which  she  was  greatly  exhausted,  of  blood  were  removed  from  the  temple 
Forty  drops  of  liquor  opii  sedat.  ad-  by  cupping,  when  the  pulse  again  oe- 
ministered,  after  which  the  fits  became  came  imperceptible.  At  6  p.m.,  the  os 
much  slighter.    The  dose  was  repeated  uteri  being  dilated,  and  tbe  head  in  the 
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pelvis,  I    delivered  Ivith  the  foroeps.  perhaps,  may  fear  that  such    minute 

The    child    was  dead.    The  fits  con-  distinctions  as  the  foUowingf  would  tend 

tinucd,  and  she  died  at  8  p.m.    V.  S.  to  overwhelm  us  with  the  multitude  of 

^▼iii.     Cal.  gpr.  X.;   Haust.  Antip.  Cal.  species;    but  the  entomologist  is  not 

gr,  XV. ;    Cupping,  4  ounces.      Head  embarrassed  by  the  hundred  of  thou- 

shaved.    Euema.  sands  in  his  department,  nor  can  we 

help  ourselves  if  nature  will  not  be  re- 

Case  XXXIV. —Mrs.    P^— ,  get.  stricted  to  our  convenience. 

35,  a  widow,   in  the  eighth  month  of  In  the  well-known  affection  of  in- 

her  third  pregnancy.    For  fourteen  days  fants — the  purulent  ophthalmia — there 

bad  influenza  and  severe  headache.    At  Are  reasons  which  seem  to  establish  the 

1   P.M.,  8th    February,  1837,   attacked  existence  of  two  distinct   species,  the 

with  convulsions.   At  8  p.m.  she  had  had  due   discrimination   of   which   has   its 

16  severe  fits.    V.  S.  had  been  employed,  value:— 1.  the  one  depending   upon 

and  the  hair  cutoff.      At  9  p.m.,  pulse  common  causes— cold,  the  presence  of 

110,  and  feeble;  bands  and  feet  cold;  some  irritating  matter  insinuated  into 

stertorous  breathing.     When  the    fits  the  eyes  during  the  process  of  birth, 

occurred,  the  muscles  on  the  right  side  fseces,  urine,  vajj^inal  discharges.  Sec. ; 

of  the  body  became  first  afiTected.    In  2*  the  other  arising  from  the  presence  of 

about  a  minute  the  spasms  Icfl  this  side,  gonorrhoea!  matter, 

and  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  be-  The  former  is  of  less  severity,  and 

came  affected.    Pupils  aiiatcd.     Mem-  most  practitioners  will  agree  that  it  is 

branes  ruptured.    At  midnight  the  fits  usually  easily  and  efiTectually  cured  by 

continuca,  and  the  head  not  being  suf-  various  means.    For  the  most  part  sti- 

ficientlv  advanced  for  the  forceps,  she  mulating  colly ria  of  various  kinds  are 

was  delivered  by  craniotomy.  Only  one  used,  some  preferring  one  thing,  others 

slight  fit  occurred  afler  delivery,  and  another.     Toere  is  no  better  or  more 

consciousness  was  restored  in  the  course  rapidly  efficient  means,  than   the  old 

of  the  day.     V.  S.  5x1.    Head  shaved,  formula  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  bole 

Calomel.     Enemata.    Cured.  armeniac,  in  camphor  mixture,  termed 

Bates's  lotion. 
^ — . — . —               .11  But  not  unfrecjuently  a  form  of  the 

disease  is  met  with  of  greater  intensity, 

THE   PrRULENT  OPHTHALMIA  where  the  matter  secreted  by  the  in- 

OF  INFANTS  OF  TWO  flamed  surface  is  in  immense  quantities, 

SPECIES  ^^^  swelling  of  the   lids  considerable, 

*  and  the  pam  very  severe:  such  cases 

—  oflen  resist  the  above  means ;  and  dur- 

To  ike  EaUor  of  ,k.  Medical  Ga.eUe.  lVe'„r3eri?Se'''ioX  ^e. 

^  There  is  another  serious  evil  to  be  ap- 

•          J.     .    .      .  prehended  in  these  cases— the  commu- 

The  accurate  discrimination  of  species  nication  of  the  infection  to  others  of  the 

between  which  there  is  the  ffreatest  re-  family,  unless  obviated  by  the  almost 

semblance,  is  one  of  the  achievements  continual  removal  of  the  matter,  and 

of  the    naturalist    which    tends    most  the  very  careful  separation  of  other  chil- 

powerfully  to  promote  the  advancement  dren  from  the  one  infected, 

of  knowledge.   Medicine  should  be  con-  When  the  symptoms  of  this  disease 

sidered  as  a  branch  of  natural  history  get  in  with  unusual  severity,  or  when 

rather  than  a  science ;  and  the  distinc-  our  usual  means  are  not  speedily  an- 

tion  would  not  be  without  its  value,  if  swered  with  success,  we  may  suspect  a 

it  led  us  to  imitote  the  minute  and  pa-  specific  infection ;  then,  and  when  we 

Ucnt  obsen-ations  of  botanists  in  sepa-  know  the  parents  have  been  infected, 

rating  allied  species,  grouping  them  as  more  active   means  must  be    at  once 

new  relations  are  brought  to  light,  and  resorted  to  for  ito  cure.    A  solution  of 

thus  step  by  step  advance  to  general  nitrate  of  silver,  varying  in  strength 

nnnciples  ;    rather    than    to    emulate  from  five  to  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of 

I^cwton,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  phy-  water,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 

sical  sciences,  and  mislead  ourselves  by  case,  will  be  required.    This  should  be 

the  hopes  of  generalizing  all  our  know-  dropped  into  the  eye,  and  care  taken  to 

kaige  into  one  universal  fact.    Some,  bring  it  into  conUct  with  the  whole  sur- 
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fiice.    ft  is  br«t  to  be  done  bj  the  prac-  '*  The  spiritual  wanU  of  a  poor  man 

'  tidoner  himself,  or  his  assistant,  twice  a  may  require  the  leaniinjf  of  a  bishop, 

day,  with  strict  injunctions  to  the  pa-  but  be  must  be  satisGtd  uiib  (he  couso- 

rpnts  to  use   verj   frequent  ablutions,  lations  of  religion   administered  by  a 

ir  we  |2fet  the  case  after  it  has  existed  curate.     The  sick  poor  (not  pnrochial 

s^me  time,  pencil  the  inner  surface  of  paupers.)  and  persons  in  moderate  cir- 

thelids  over  with  the  solid  caustic,  and  cumstances,  may  require  the  judgment 

it  will  more  speedily  stop  the  disease.  of  a  physician,  or  skill  of  an  hospiuil 

This,  too,  IS  a  known  remrdy ;  but  I  surji^eon  ;   but    they    must  be   8a:i»fied 

doubt  if  it  be  rightly  apprehended  how  with  the  attendance  of  a  j^v-cTitlenian  who 

g'fnerally  severe  cases  are  gonorrhoeal,  administers  relief  in  cases  of  disturbed 

ind  how  much  more  efficient  the  nitrate  health   and    accidental   injuries,    from 

of  Kilrer  is  in  these  cases  than  any  other  which    he   is  called  a  general  practi- 

remedy.    These,  however,  I  think  I  can  tioner." 

confidently  affirm,  are  facts,   whatever  Now   I   consider,  Mr.  Editor,  there 

niy  be  their  value.    With  this  impres-  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  extent 

«ioii,  the  late  commhnications   ot  Dr.  to  which  the  education  of  the  gfeneral 

Hannay  to  the  Medical.  Gazette  bad  practitioner  ought  to  be  carried  :   his 

a  greater  interest  to  me  than  they  would  services  are  freouently  required  in  cases 

have  had  if  they  had  stood  alone,  valua-  where  the   higtiest  skill    is  necessaTj, 

ble  as  ibey  unquestionably  are  in  them-  and  in  which,  to  delay  until  a  physi- 

selves;  and  some  of  your  readers  may,  clan  or  hospital  surgeon  could  be  pro- 

perchance  (when  these  ideas  are  sug-  cured,  would  be   highly  dangerous  to 

gested),  feel  the  same. — I  am  sir,  his  patient.    Any  reasonable  man  who 

Your  obedient  servant,  considers  this  subject,  will  see  directly 

John  Gardner.  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  rich  as 

49.  Gre.t  Portiand-Street,  "l"?*'   «»  the  poor,  that  the  education 

Sept.  23, 1887.  ol  the  general  practitioner  should   be  of 

the  highest  stamp,  as  he  is  in  most  cases 

the  first  called  in,  and  is  expected  to  be 

EDUCATlONoFTHE  APOTHECARY,  able  to  treat  competently  every  case. 

IN  ANSWER  TO  DR.  kerrison's  LETTER.  The  Doctor's  letter  not  being  intended 

to  provoke  controversy,  I  will  here  con- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette.  *'"''*'  '"'•'  ^^""^  ^f  'iV"".""- '"  '"^•,  "'• 

»«c  x^c4»v#   vf  *««,  x^i;<«»i,H*  KM^M,^^w%,.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Sir,  Edward  Norton. 

Having   been  for  many  years  a  sub-  i6,  oioucenttr  Place, 

scriber  to  your  valuable  journal,  you  Aug.  28,  \8ii7» 

will,  I  trust,  oblige  me  by  msertiug  this    — 

letter.     Dr.  Kerrison,  in  his  able  letter, 

has,  I  fear,  not  sufficiently  considered  DEFENCE  OF  ANIMAL  MAGNE- 

the  degree  of  attainment  necessary  in  TISM. 

the  general  practitioner.     The  Doctor 

in  one  part  observes,  "  But  it  has  been 

doubted  whether  the   routine  of  study  To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette. 

required  of  candidates  for  examination 

Las  not  been   too  extensive:  it  might  ^^it, 

be  urged  with   some  plausibility,  that  Your  journal  of  the  16th  instant,  con- 

tbe  lire  and  health  of  a  poor  man  are  of  tains  an  article  on  Animal  Magnetism, 

as  much  value  to  bis  family  as  those  of  in   which  I  am   made  the  object  of  a 

a  rich  man,  and  that,  consequently,  the  personal  attack  (although  my  name  is 

qualification^  of  the  medical  adviser  for  suppressed,)  and  the  discovery  which  I 

toe  poor  ought  to  be   as  high  as  that  am  endeavouring  to  propagate  in  this 

for  toe  rich  ;*'  and  continues,  **  the  tem-  country  is  represented  as  a  downright 

porai  affairs  of  a  man  in  moderate  cir-  imposture.     1  have  been   told   that,  in 

cumstances  may  require  the  judgment  England,  the  love  (»f  justice  is  as  strong 

of  a  barrister,  yet  he  m6st  be  content  as  that  of  liberty;  if  this  be  true,  I  have 

to   avail   himself  of  the  services  of  a  every  reason   to  believe  that  you  will 

solicitor  or  attorney,  on  general  occa-  not  refuse  to  insert  this  letter  containing 

sions,  and  take  the  barrister  as  a  referee  my  justification. 

in  caaes  of  importance.  Accustomed  as  I  am  never  to  flinch 

613.— XXI.  C 
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before  the  opinions  of  men,  bat  to  jieM    aea  *f  LtTTsner.  BoSr,  Fraaklia,  aad 
to  truth  onl J,  the  entire  pre»,  « ith  its    &  k>iC  4t'  «-icsdlu:  sk ■  mtst  m  ■erit. 


thousand  engines  of  poblieitT,  the  « bole    tnoAbmyv^lj  maawincted  tbeir  ▼cfdict 


scientific  world,  armed  with  the  m*Mt  a^aiatit  azumal  ma^meoam^  a»i  Tet  thml 

plausible  and  judicious  arguments,  <x'aU  »p«KiM  of'  lui^uecsai  d«ies  aevcftkeless 

DCTer  convince  me  that  I  am  now  in  ex»c 

error ;   for,  during  twenty  conseeotire  Ye  «2iii«fes  of  C^rcstopbiir  Colombos, 

years,  I  mjself  baye  witnessed,  on  more  Galtk«>.  HarreT.  Jenner ! — jeabo  were 

than  6,000 patienU,  the  very  facts  which  condcmced  :  ainl  jet  T«3ar*  discoveries 

are  now  formal] j  denied.  still  fnrrive,  ivfi  joar  names  are  as  im- 

As  my  pen   alone  would  be  utterly  perishable  as  that  «>f  Mesaer  is  des- 

inadeqtiate  to  the  task  of  defondin<i^  my  tined  to  be.     Wbat  manefs  it  to  yon  if 

fiame     against    the    powerful    attacks  yoo   vere  mbrvprescntcd    for  a  time, 

of  able  writers,  I  shall  employ  the  only  when    imnte>rtality  was  to  be  your  re- 

means  within  mr  reach ;  I  shall  exhibit  ward  ? 

tiefore  the  multitude  the  identical  facts  Tbe  cvpof  scnow  adnrintstervd  to  the 

which  arc  now  contested  br  the  learned,  man  who  discovers  an  important  tmth, 

and  teach  every  one  willing  to  learn,  tempers  his  soni   like  steel,  and  only 

the  right  method  of  obtaining  similar  serves  to  prepare  f»>r  his  brow  the  crown 

results.  of  immortality. 

I  shall  prove  that  the  magnetic  influ-  When  men  can  cope  with  error  and 

encc  is  the  more  powerful  as  the  indi-  conquer  it.  humanity  has  cause  to  re- 

vidua]  submitted  to   its  action   is  less  joice  ;  but  when  the  learned  swerve  from 

conscious  of  his  being  operated  upon  ;  the  paths  of  truth,  we  should  not  pity, 

and  that  rvery  human  being,  when  in  but  desecrate  them,  for  the  evil  they 

his  natural  sleep,  is  sensible  to  the  mag-  create  is  beyond  all  calculation, 

fietic  power  directed  upon  him  at  a  dis>  As  for  me,  being  a:»  fully  convinced 

tancf;  of  H<.'vcral  feet.  of  the  reality  of  animal  magnetism  as 

The  opponents  of  magnetism   have  I  am  of  my  own  existence,  I  shall  ac- 

found  out  a  word  which  explains  every  complish  the  task  I  have  undertaken  by 

phrnomffion,    and   consequently  saves  promulgating  the  discovery  of  Mesmer, 

them  the   trouble  of  investigating  the  and  spreading  the  knowledge  of  its  im- 

subicct,  imngination,  a  sounding  word  portant  benefits.     I  should  be  wanting" 

which  only  proves  the  emptiness  of  their  m  the  duty  I  owe  to  myself  and  to  truth, 

infellrct ;  for,  if  imagination  could  heal  should  I    now  neglect  answering   the 

the  sick,  it  W()uld  be  their  duty  to  avail  virulent     attacks    which     have     been 

themnflvrn  of  this  means.      Again,  if  levelled  at  the  science  I  profess,  and  the 

iniflgiiintion   could  produce   the  extra-  public  may  rest  assured  that  my  answer 

ordinary,  not  to  say  wonderful  results  shall  suficr  no  delay.    At  a  future  pe- 

Mttributrd   to   ma^ietism,  the^  should  riod,  which  is  not  very  remote,  it  shall 

rnrrfully   study   its  powers,  since  the  be  my  turn  to  attack  the  adversaries  of 

kiiowlnlgr  of  what  man  is  cannot  be  magnetism,  who  are  well  known  to  me. 

obtfliiird  by  any  other  means.  I  shall  then  expose  the  secret  motives 

They  shoiil  victory  because  one  ma^-  which   actuate    them  ;    and   those    en- 

nctixer  in  a  thousand  did  not  succeed  m  lightened    and  unprejudiced  men   who 

hJPi  nttrnipt   to   prove  what  he  had  as-  have   no  private  interest  in  the  grand 

nrrted ;   but   be   will    be    followed    by  question  at  issue,  shall  pronounce  their 

hosts  of  othrrs  who  will  be  mprc  sue-  rcrdict.     From  this  present  day,  how- 

rrMfiil,  and  powrs*  more  perfect  instru-  ever,  I  invite  all  honest  and  impartial 

iiinnl*.    Tliry   will   l<iiow  better  than  sceptics  to  come  to  my  residence,  and 

M.  Hrriia  the  cniisrs  which   nrcvcntcd  there  witness  the  phenomena  produced 

tlir  Hiirct'HN  of  ibiit  gentleman  s  exncri-  by  me,  and  watch  the  procrcss  of  tbe 

niniits,  niid   it  In  those  causes  which  we  medical  treatment  already  begun  on  a 

proposo  to  ninliC  known   without  any  variety  of  nervous  patients. — I  am,  sir, 

rrserve.                                        ^  Your  obedient  servant, 

Hrlnirr,  nt  the  present  day,  is  grown  Baron  du  Potet  de  Sumeroy. 
no  powrrful  and  onitiiKcient,  that  no  fact 

ran    poMlbly     rsrane     her   srnrchinir  porS;?8qJSl7'5??t:  21. 1837. 
umillny  i  lMit,tiotwithNtAnding»we  shall 

brr  till'  lie.     We  shall  pro-  ,    ,     ,           ^ 

f  Ulm  ill  tlir  face  of  tho  worid  that  such  [Wc  have  thus  inserted  the  letter  of 
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M.    (Ill    Putct;    and     in     answer    to  without  the    slightest  vacillation,  tlie 

liis  re«MA^  ba?e  only  to  refer  him  back  ci^ulation  of  the  Medical  Gazettk 

to  our  article  which  called  them  forth,  ,«^„i„,i^  «,,H   «*..flrinv  increased 

and  which  he  has  left  wholly  untouched,  ^as  rcplarly  aud   steadily   i  icrcasecl, 

We  pereeivc  that  a  verbatim  copy  of  from  the  first  year  of  lU  publication  ; 

the  letter  was  also  sent  to  the  Gloh4  and  this,  l)e  it  remembered,  while  in  ibe 

newspaper,  the  Editor  of  which   sUtes  ^^^^  unwearied  manner  we  have  ad- 

that  he  cave  it  insertion  lor  "  amuse^  ^  ^        y^    principles  and  plans  with 

tnwtl."     We  trust  the  worthy    Baron  " ,  .  ,  «         »  ' 

duly    appreciates    the    compliment.  —  which  we  commenced  our  career ;  not 

Ed.  Gaz.J  wantonly    atlackinjj    any,    yet    never 

•  withholding'  tlie  honest  ex]»rcs8ion  of 

our  opinions  on  public  men  and  mea- 

M£D1CAL  GAZETTE.  surcs,  when  they  appeared  to  us  to  re- 

Saturday,  Sept,  30,  1837.  9"*^  it ;  nor  ever  relaxing  in  our  cfTorti 

to  be  really  useful  to  our  profession  at 

*'  Licet  omnlbui,  licet  etlam  nilhl,  dlgnltiitcni  ^  * 

Arth  Medtcm  taerh  potcnUfi  modo  venieiidi  lo        Our  prosperity  IS  a  Strong  presump- 

pabUcaiD»lt,dlcendlperlcaluinuoBrecaio.*'  jj^g  proof  in   favour  of  the   means  we 

_____  *  have  employed  to  obtain  it ;  and  such  a 

result  will  always,  we  believe,  attend  such 

A  PROSPECT  AND  A  RETRO-  ^^^„,     o^^ers  may  thrive  by  follow- 

SPECT.  jj^g^  ^  ^^^^  different  course.     But  at  this 

When  we  published   the  last  number  who  will  complain  ?    Not  we.     With 

we  had  completed  our  tenth  year,  and  the  gratitude  for  our  past  prosperity,   we 

^wentietli  volume  of  this  journal.     Our  shall   repeat    the    experiment^   on   the 

readers   will,  we   hope,  bear  with   us  same  plan,  and  with  similar  materials, 

while,    before    entering   upon  another  We  have  now  the  useful  experience  of 

period,  we  cast  a  rapid  glance  back  on  ten  years  to  guide  us;  the  surrounding 

our  past  course,  and  some  of  the  events  atmosphere,  too,  is  far  more  favourable 

that  have  occurred  in  its  progress.  than  when  we  commenced  our  task  :  the 

When  the  publication  of  tliis  journal  storms  which  we  had  then  to  encounter 
was  commenced,  it  seemed  to  many  im-  have  lulled  into  what  might  seem  by 
possible  that  a  weekly  journal,  conduct-  comparison  a  perfect  calm  ;  the  scorch- 
ed on  other  principles  than  those  in-  ing  and  rancorous  heat  has  given  w^y 
Yolving  the  destruction  of  existing  to  a  more  mild  and  equable  temperature, 
institutions,  and  without  personal  ran-  Deo  volente,  we  hold  it  certain  that  the 
cour,  could  exist  for  a  single  year,  success  of  our  second  decennial  period 
Although  we  thought  other^'ise,  we  will  even  surpass  that  of  the  first, 
were  still  not  so  confident  in  our  opi-  In  proof  that  we  had  striven  to  de- 
mon, but  that,  in  our  original  address,  serve  s'ucccss,  we  may  briefly  enumerate 
when  speaking  of  some  seemingly  po.  some  of  the  most  important  matters 
pular  practices  which  we  expressed  which  we  have  published,  as  contribu- 
our  determination  not  to  imitate,  we  tions  to  tlie  stores  of  medical  science, 
said  —  "  Whether  our  experiment  will  Of  systematic  courses  of  lectures,  we 
succeed,  time  only  can  tell."  have  given  those  on  Surgery,  by  Mr. 

Time  has  told  what  we  can  now  with  Lawrence — on  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Elliot. 

the  greatest  satisfaction  repeat  to  our  »on— on   Midwifery,  by  Dr.  Ramsbo- 

readers— that  the  experiment  has  sue-  t^^"> — o"  Materia  Medica,  by  Mr.  Pe- 

ceeded  completely.    Witliout  one  check,  reira— on  Forensic  Medicine,  by  Pr(»- 
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feasor  Amos  and  Dr.  CummiD — the  latter  Dr.  Grcfjforj,  Mr.  Copland  Hatcbison, 

alone  remaining  as  yet  incomplete.  Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Clendinning, 

Of  Clinical  Lectures,  we  have  pub-  Dr.   Marshall    Hall,    Dr.   Baron,   Mr. 

lisbed  several  series  hy  Sir  Charles  Bell  Roberton,  Dr.  Hamilton.     In  short,  it 

and  '  Sir    B.    Brodie,     and    numerous  would  scarcely  be  easy  to  find  a  name 

others  by  Mr.  Amott,  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  of  repute,  either  in   the  metropolis  or 

M.  Dupuytren,  Mr.  Earle,  Dr.  Graves,  provincial   towns,    that  might  not  be 

Mr.  Guthrie,    Mr.    C.   Hawkins,  Mr.  placed  in  one  of  these  lists. 

Key,  Dr.  Latham,  Dr.  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Surely  it  will  be  granted,  then,  that 

Seymour,  Mr.  Travcrs,  and   Dr.  Wat-  we  have  fulfilled  the  promises  that  have 

son.  at  various  times  been  made  in  regard  to 

Among  the  shorter  courses  of  Lee-  this  portion  of  our  plan,  and  have  at  the 
tures,  or  Essays,  will  be  found  those  of  same  time  aflbrded  some  important  as- 
M.  Andral  on  the  Brain,  Mr.  Bacot  sistance  to  medical  science.  For  it  will 
on  Syphilis,  Baron  Heurteloup  pn  Li-  be  observed  that  many  (of  the  lectures 
tfaotrity,  Dr.  Birkheck  on  Mechanics,  for  example),  which  are  mentioned 
Messrs.  Brett  and  Bird  on  Urinary  above,  have  been,  as  it  were,  snatched 
Concretions,  &c..  Dr.  Bright  on  Abdo-  from  most  unmerited  oblivion  ;  because, 
minal  Diseases,  Dr.  Buchanan  on  the  in  some  instances,  they  are  the  works 
Animal  Fluids,  Dr.  G.  Burrows  on  the  of  those  who  have  never  published  at  all 
Pathology  of  the  Blood,  &c.,  Dr.  in  any  other  form.  Many  others,  it 
Chambers  on  Fever,  Dr.  Davies  on  will  be  seen,  are  the  first  fruits  of  the* 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Mr.  J.  W.  Earle  labours  upon  which  have  since  been 
on  Inflammation,  Sir  H.  Halford*s  Col-  formed  some  of  the  most  esteemed  and 
lege  Orations,  Dr.  Bisset  Hawkins  on  standard  works  in  modem  medical  lite- 
Medical  Statistics,  Dr.  F.  Hawkins  on  rature. 

the  Brain,  Dr.  Hope  on  Diseases  of  the  One  other  remark  we  may  make  here. 

Thoracic  Viscera,  Dr.  Hugh  Ley  on  the  On  looking  over  the  list  of  names  given 

Pathology  of  the  Nerves,  M.  Magendie  above,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 

on    Physiology,    Mr.  Middlemore    on  with  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  one 

Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Mr.  Mayo  on  Mor-  among  them  whose  possessor  has  not 

bid   Anatomy,   Dr.   Wilson  Philip   on  increased  in  reputation   since   the   ap- 

Digestion,  on  the  Use  of  Mercury,  and  pearance  of  his  works   in    our  pages, 

various  other  subjects,  Dr.  Prout  on  the  We  see  the  names  of  many  there,  who, 

Medical    Applications    of    Chemistry,  when  they  were  first  contributors  to  our 

Dr.  Rigby*s   Obstetrical  Reports,   Dr.  journal,   were  scarcely  'known;    some 

Roget  on   Sensation    and    Perception,  who  were  only  *'  rising  men,"  are  now 

Dr.  Roupell  on  General  Pathology,  Dr.  placed  at  the  very  highest  elevation  in 

Seymour  on  the  Ovaria,  Mr.  Stanley  on  their  profession,  and  most  of  the  others 

Diseases  of  Bone,  Dr.  Williams  on  Ani-  are  rapidly  following  them  in  their  sue- 

inal  Heat.                                     ^  cessful  careers.     We  are  not  so  absurd 

These  gentlemen  have*  all,  too,  been  as    to    claim    to    ourselves    the    merit 

contributors  to    our  pages  on  various  which  belongs  to  them ;  but  the  more 

subjects  not  connected  with  their  lee-  rapid  progress  of  some  has  so  imme-> 

tures ;  and  among  a  crowd  of  more  or  diately  followed  the  publication  of  their 

less  frequent  correspondents,  it  may  be  early  works  here,  as  at'  least  to  show 

suflicicnt,  as  a  sample  taken  from  me-  that    the  seed   had  not  fallen  on  an 

mory,  to  mention  Dr.  R.  Lee,  Mr.  Swan,  unpropitious  soil. 
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Among  the  subjects  more  immcdiateljr  other  of  the  theories,  were  what  CuUen 
belonging'  to  oor  own  department,  and  called  all  bat  those  that  serred  bis  own— 
which  have  been  bandied  during  the  last  *'  false  facts."  Hence  the  majority  of 
year,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  expo-  the  great  discoveries  in  medicine  were 
sure  we  made  of  the  filthy  puerilities  and  accidental,  and,  with  but  few  honourable 
incalculable  absurdities  of  homoeopathy,  exceptions,  the  records  of  facts  could 
had  considerable  effect  in  extinguishing  not  safely  be  made  use  of  for  the^ 
that  folly  in  this  country  ;  and  we  have  establishment  of  sound  generalization, 
recently  put  a  spoke  in  tlie  wheel  of  The  history  of  medicine  only  agrees 
those  who  would  roll  themselves  into  ^  ith  that  of  other  sciences  in  showing  a 
notoriety  by  means  of  animal  mag-  deficiency  of  positive  evidence  to  be  an 
netism.  To  quackery  in  every  shape,  it  abundant  source  of  theories.  It  is  re- 
must  be  acknowledged  even  by  those  markable  that  the  error  of  the  system 
who  differ  from  us  in  politics,  that  we  was  not  earlier  discovered,  and  tliat  the 
have  ever  been  determined  and  active  last  ten  years  should  have  been  the  first 
opponents ;  while  we  have  exerted  our-  to  witness  the  prevalent  existence  of  a 
selves,  and  we  trust  not  unsuccessfully,  spirit  tending  to  correct  it 
to  support  the  welfare  of  the  profession  The  prominent  character  of  the  medi- 
at  large.  We  may  on  this  point  more  cal  records  of  this  period  has  been  the 
particularly  instance  our  exertions  in  complete  detail  of  facts  which  they 
connexion  with  the  Poor  Laws,  which  afford.  Physiologists  have  attended 
so  severely  affect  the  interests  of  the  comparatively  little  to  life,  to  vital  prin- 
general  practitioner.  A  very  large  ciples,  to  nervous  influences,  and  other 
number  of  our  articles  on  these  and  such  subjects,  which  not  long  since 
other  subjects  have  been  deemed  of  suf-  occupied  unprofitably  their  chief  atten- 
ficient  interest  and  importance  to  be  i>on ;  and  proximate  causes,  nosologies, 
copied  into  the  public  papers.  and  modus  operandi,  are  comparatively 

The  limits  of  the  present  article  obsolete  terms :  all  are  now  engaged  in 
would  be  insufficient  to  give  even  a  collecting  actual  and  indisputable  facts, 
sketch  of  the  progress  which  medical  Already  a  vast  body  of  evidence  in  all 
science  has  made  in  the  last  ten  years;  branches  of  medicine  is  accumulated, 
but  on  looking  through  our  pages,  we  ^^^  though  the  labour  may  be  lets 
are  forcibly  struck  with  the  idea  that,  agreeable  than  the  more  enciting  and 
in  no  period  of  the  history  of  scientific  self-complacent  occupation  of  former 
medicine,  could  any  equal  length  of  days,  the  workmen  are  already  re- 
time be  found  during  which  so  many  ceiving  their  reward  in  the  establish- 
and  so  valuable  individual  facts  were  n>ent  of  important  and  well-determined 
collected  and  recorded,  and  yet  so  few  results:  if  persevered  in  steadily  for  but 
great  discoveries  or  generalizations  a  few  years  more,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
achieved.  And  it  must  be  allowed,  that  l>ut  that  medicine  will  by  this  plan  be 
in  the  present  condition  of  medicine,  placed  among  the  more  certain  sciences, 
this  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  state.  ^^^  lliat  on  the  best  foundation  of  indue- 
Till  lately,  the  department  of  medical  ^i^e  reasoning,  a  number  of  general 
literature  rendered  most  conspicuous  by  principles  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  talent  and  reputation  of  its  authors,  ^^^^  application  to  practice  will  be 
consisted  of  systems  almost  as  tfaeoreti«  attained.  Every  student  may  be  happy 
cal  as  they  professed  to  be  complete ;  ^at  be  has  fallen  on  what  will  in  future 
and  the  facts  which  they  contained,  col-  ages  be  called  the  spring-time  of  the 
Iccted  solely  with  reference  to  one  or  philosophy    of  medicine;    and  in  re< 
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turn  for  tbe  benefits  which  he  derives  Amid  this  gratifying  retrospect,  one 
from  the  improved  system  of  its  study,  thought  alone  occurs  to  mar  our  satis- 
let  him  contribute  in  the  same  spirit  his  faction  :  how  many  has  this  same 
share  of  the  evidence  which  alone  is  period  removed  from  their  scene  of  use- 
now  necessary  to  secure  the  advance  fulness!  Abemcthy,  Lynn,  Babington, 
of  the  science.  Blizard,     Maton,     Warren,     Tuthill, 

Passing    from     medical    science    to  Pearson,  Gooch,  Ley,  Darwall,  from 

another  subject  which  has  occupied  the  our  brethren  and  familiar  friends  ;  and 

remainder  of  our  pages — medical  poli-  then  again,  Wollaston,  Davy,  Young, 

tics  and  medical  institutions — we  have  Turner ;  and  abroad,    Scarpa,  Dupuy- 

no  less  cause  for  satisfaction.     It  was  trcn,     Boycr,      Ilufeland,     Rudolpht, 

predicted  that  if  we   did   not   fall   by  Portal,  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Lobstein. 

our  own   weakness,    we    should    soon  When  wc  look  back  on  the  past,  which 

be   buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  in-  from  the  other  points  of  view  seems 

stitutions  which  we  supported,  and  with  lengthened    by  the  number  of  events 

which  some  of  our  principal  contributors  which  are  crowded  in  it,  it  seems  in  this 

were  connected :  but  this  has  been  as  aspect  but  as  a  day ;  all  these  seemed 

false  a  prophecy  as  the  rest.     The  great  to  have  "gone  in  a  moment," — and 

and  only  important   innovation  is  the  they  are  but  a  few,  and  only  such  as 

establishment  of   a    New    University,  were  known    and     esteemed    by    the 

which  it  has  occasionally  been  ima-  world ;  but  how  many  thousands  more 

gined  might  exercise  an  injurious  in-  have  passed  from  the  stage  on  which, 

flucnce  on  the  older  institutions.    This,  though  it  were  smaller,  they  shone  with 

however,  is  now  no  longer  probable,  and  equal  lustre,  and  where  they  have  led 

we  shall  only  further  remark,  that  while  not  less  endearing  memorials, 

we,    in    common    with    many    others,  But  in  the  household  of  science  it  is 

strongly  advocated  the  expediency  of  a  the  children  alone  that  are  mortal.     In- 

University  in  I^ondon,  yet,  so  far  does  creasing  age  sees  the  mother  only  more 

the  present  one  differ  in  almost  every  prolific,  and  the  ofispring  of  each  sue- 

feature  from  that  which  the  original  ad*  ceeding  year  more  vigorous  and  worthy 

vocates  of  the  change  had  proposed,  that  of  their  parent.    Journalists,  her  and 

like  us  they  have  silently,  but  almost  their  servants,  so  long  as  they  are  faith- 

entirely,  withdrawn  their  support.    We  fuj  to  their  duty  and  to  science,  share 

still,  however,  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  perpetuity  of  the  mother;  and  though 

what  appear  to  us  to  he  its  blemishes  ^ith  her  they  may  lament  the  loss  of 

removed,  as  we  do  to  certain  vices  in  the  ^^^  of  her  departed  sons,  it  becomes 

older  establishments  being  thoroughly  ^^qi    to    be  no   less   anxious  for  the 

reformed.     It  would  be  the  height  of  welfare    of  the  present    than   of  the 

injustice,  however,  not  to  admit  that  pn^j^    por  ourselves,  as  we  have  done 

the  College  of  Surgeons  has  made  great  Jq    ^mes  gone  by,  so    shall  we  con- 

and  rapid  strides  in  the  course  of  utility  ^5^,^  jo  do  in  those  which  are  to  come— 

and  improvement.  g^lj  holding  to  our  old  motto—"  Licet 

In  medical  education,  the  only  im-  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem 

portant  alteration    has  been     the    in-  ^,^1,  Mediem    tueri;    pote&tas   modo 

creased  amount  of  study  demanded  by  ^eniendi  in  publicum  sit,  diccndi  peri- 

the  Apothecaries'  Company— a  change  culum  non  recuso." 
of  very  doubtful  utility ;  but  on  this  point 

we  expressed  our  opinions  in  a  very  "~~             , 
recent  number. 


BUITISII  ASSOCIATION  FOH  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE.      03 
MR    PEREIRA'S  LECTURES.  W.doe.d.y.  September  I5ih. 

MM,.  rj!iRr.iivAo  g.^  j^^^^  Murray.  — A  paper,  the 

This  verj  valuable  course  of  lectures  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  van- 
on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  ^^^^  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  arose 
was  concluded  in  our  last  number.  AI-  ^^^^^  ^y^^  presence  of  certain  salts  in  the 
though  they  have  been  contained  in  ^^^^^^  giving  rise  to  crystalline  deposits, 
seventy-four  numbers  of  the  Gazette,  gu^h  sails  being  those  which  are  usually 
yet  as  in  many  instances  two  or  more  lee-  yyiJcd  in  the  urine.  Such  depositions 
tures  were  given,  extending  through  |,e  has  found  on  the  nerves  in  tic-doii- 
ten  or  twelve  pages,  the  actual  amount  j^ureux,  and  has  also  detected  uric  acid 
of  the  course  exceeds  100  lectures,  j^^  ^y^^  discha  ge  from  ulcers  in]  tinea 
each  occupying  between  six  and  seven  capitis,  and  some  other  cutaneous  affec- 
pages  of  the  Gazette,  and  illustrated  ^j^^^^^  q^^  readers  will  remember  that 
by  above  two  hundred  woodcuts.  They  j^j  Gluge  has  recently  described  micro- 
thus  form  by  far  the  most  complete  sys-  ^^L^^q  crystals  in  the  evacuations  of  per- 
tem  of  Materia  Medica  ever  published  ^^^^  labouring  under  fever  (see  last 
in  this  country.  volume,  p.  246.) 

Dr.  Macintosh  made  some  observa- 
tions on  Dysmenorrhcea^  which  he  cn- 
BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE     jeavoured  to  shew  originated  in  a  pecu- 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE*.        Uar  condition  of  the  os  uteri— viz.  some 

__  degree  of  stricture,  with  thickening  and 

the  deposition  of  false  membrane,  and 
We  gave  a  short  account  last  week  of  accumulation  of  mucous  discharge  in 
the  papers  connected  with  medical  sci-  ^\^^  uterus  itself.  He  stated  that  he  had 
ence,  read  at  the  late  meeting  at  Liver-  frequently  seen  great  benefit  result  from 
pool.  Elaborate  reports  of  all  the  pro-  ^j,g  application  of  leeches  to  the  os 
cecdings  have  been  published  in  several     y^^^j 

papers,  and  we  shall  therefore  content  j)^^  Madden  —  Experiments  on  the 
ourselves  with  giving  a  sort  of  catalogue  Connexion  between  Nerves  and  Musclei^ 
raifonne  of  the  chief  contributions  con-  ^^^  result  of  which  he  regards  as  shew- 
uected  with  medicine.  injr  that  narcotics  do  not  always  pro- 

duce any  obvious  effect  upon  contractile 
Tuesday.  September  I2th,  tissues ;  that  sedatives,  when  applied  to 

Dr.  Black  read  an  essay  on  the  nerves,  are  absolutely  inert,  if  such  ap- 
Epidemic  Influenza^  as  it  occurred  in  pij^ation  be  rigidly  confined  to  the 
January,  February,  and  March,  1837.  ^^^^ .  ^^^  ^j^^^  muscles  retain  their  ir- 
This  paper  chiefly  referred  to  the  rate  ^ jiabjiitj  long  after  the  nerves  have  lost 
of  morUlity,  and  the  meteorological  con-  ^j^^j^.  ^^  of  exciting  them, 
dition  of  the  atmosphere,  for  which  j^^  Bellingham  o\\  the  Motions  of 
purposes  several  elaborate  tables  w;ere     ^^^  Heart,  with  especial  reference  to  the 


amouuieu  w  '*u  pci  \;uut.,  and  taking  systole  of  the  ventricles  ;  4th,  an  interval 

the  month  of  February  alone,  to  the  of  repose,  followed  by  the  systole  of  the 

prodigious  extent  of  160  per  cent.    Dr.  auricles.     This  order  is  diflerent  from 

Black's  observations  fully  confirm  those  ^^^    -^^  y^    p^  U^^pe 
previously  made,  of    the    very  heavy  ^  g^p^  ,4^  ,g37 

manner  in   which    the  ,?P»J«™'\5^^^        A  report  was  read  by  Dr.  Carson,  on 

upon  those  advanced  >"^f  J^^'^"^^  the  Composition  of  tie  Animal  Secre. 

ferred  particularly  \o  ^^^^P^iif^  P"^  ^cm.,  giving  the  results  obtained  by  a 
hshed  in  this  journal,  by  Drs.  Clendrn-  {^^^^^  Committee  appointed  to  exa- 

mng,  Heberden,  and  Gnores.  P^.^^  ^^^  ^^^j^^^ 

' — ■"""         Mr.  Hare  read  a  paper  on  Curvature 

♦  By  rather  a  Tidlculou*  over«lght,  the  account  of  the  Spine ^  particularly    the  lateral, 

of  the  meeting  of  thia  fnstitutlon  In  our  laat  num-  ^VA^U  !,«  attributes  to  the  present  mode 
ber,  wa«  headed  "British  Medical  AaiociaUon,"     ^"'Z-"  "^ ,  ,  .    ,!:  rp, 

whereas  the  club,  which  rejoices  in  thia  name,  la      of  dress— in  a  WOrd,  to  tight  sUys.     1  lie 

one  of  a  touiiy  different  nature,  and  baviugtotfiUy    meaiis  proposed  by  Mr.  Hare  consist  Ot 

different  objecU.  '^ 
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an   inclined   nlane^^  with  weights   and  firmer  the  nearer  the  beart ;  an  appear- 

vuUeys,  similar  to' those   which   have  ance   which   he  reg'arded  as  somcbuw 

Dcen  so  much  used  during*  the  last  ten  connected  with  an  effort  on  the  part  of 

6r  twelve  years.  nature  to  restore  the  deficient  serum. 

Dr.  Holland,  of  Sheffield*,  commu-  In  the  department  of  Zoology,  Dr. 
nicated  the  result  of  some  investi^aUons  Richardson  communicated  a  paper 
re^ardin^  the  Influence  of  the  Mind  on  from  Dr.  B£LLiN6HAM,on  the  frequency 
the  Heart.  This  paper  chiefly  had  in  of  the  occurrence  of  the  TricoeephaluM 
view  the  influence  of  respiration  on  the  dispar  in  the  alimentary  caiiaL  He  re- 
circulation, the  former  of  which  he  f^arded  it  as  premature  to  attempt  the 
stated  to  be  greatly  under  the  control  dciiision  of  wbether  this  parasitic  ani- 
of  emotions  which  secondarily  aflTccted  mal  was  or  was  not  formea  in  the  intes- 
the  circulation.  The  positions  were  il-  tines, 
lustrated  by  various  arguments.  Mr.  Jenyns  communicated  a  paper 

Dr.  Macintosh  communicated  some  from   Dr.  Williams,  on    a    species  of 

observations  (which  were  understood  to  Limax  found  in  the  human  intestines, 
be  from  the  pen  of  a  medical  student), 

on  the  Diseasei  of  Stonecutters  about        The  meeting  seems  altogether  to  have 

Edinburgh.      In  one  case,  which  was  been  a  very  good  one.     Next  season  the 

Sarticularly  detailed,  the  patient  having  Association  is  to  assemble  in  August,  at 

ied   after    cough    and   other  pectoral  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  on  which  occa- 

sfinptoms,  of  two  years'  duration,  hard  sion  the  Duke  of  Norhumberland  has 

black    tubercles    were  found  in    both  consented  to  act  as  President,  and  the 

lungs ;  the  bronchial  glands  enlarged  Bishop  of  Durham  as  Vice-President. 

ancl  indurated,  grating  under  the  knife,  _^ 

and  containing  portions   of  substance 

like  bone,  which,  l)eing  analysed,  yield-  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

ed  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  and  albu-  

men.     The  stone  of  the  quarry  where  Rupture  of  a  Muscle, 

he  had  chiefly  worked  was  also  exa.  September  13th.- A  batcher  came  to  the 

mined,  and  found  to  consist  of  carbo-  hospital,  carrying  in  the  palm  of  his  hand 

Date  of  lime,  silica,  and  alumina;  from  about  half  the  tendon,  and  a  portion  of 

which  it  is  inferred  by  the  author  that  the  muscular  tissue  of  his  flexor  longos 

the  deposition  in  the  lun^  was  derived  polUcis.     He  said,  that  jumping  down 

from  tne  stone,  and  imbibed  during  in-  from  a  raised  board  he  had  caught  himself 

spiration.  OQ  OQC  of  his  meat  books  by  the  palmar  or 

Sir  James  Murray  made  a  demon-  surface  of  his  wrist  j  it  hall  hooked  under 

stration  of  a  machine  for  forming  a  kind  *'>«  l^"?^"  ^^J^^  Ae^of  l«ngus  pollicis, 

of  Bath  in  Vacuo,  by  which  means  the  J°,^  ^*/,E^,t^'  ^?"°^  i^.v''*?  ^^""^  ^^ 

surface  of  the  bod V  even  when  cold  and  "*"  °^  "^®  thumb;   and  the  tendon  not 

surface  oi  the  Dody,  even  wlien  cold  and  y^^y^^^     through  with  his  weight,  sus- 

collapsed,  soon  became  warm  and  tiir-  penned  from   it,  its  flattened  expansion 

gid.     It  admitted  of  being  used  locally,  fc^d  been  pulled  completely  out  from  the 

as  to  a  paralysed  arm,  &c.  middle  of  the  muscle  atUched  to  it.  There 

Two  cases  of  Malformation  of  the  was  no  wound  of  the  fore  arm   visible 

Brain  were  communicated  by  Dr.  Car-  externally,  and  the  distal  end  of  the  tendon 

USLE,  and  some  remarks  on  the  crania  still  remained  attached  to  the  last  phalanx 

of  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  North  America,  of  the  thumb,  close  to  which  it  was  cut 

by  Dr.  Warren,  of  the  United  Sutes.  off,  and  the  wound  of  the  palm  dressed. 

Dr.  Macintosh  on  the  Morbid  Ana-  Some  few  short  portions  of  muscular  fibre 

tomy  of  Cholera. --He  observed,  that  ^^^  »t»**  attached  to  the  tendon,  and  life 

he  had  made  300  dissections  of  patients  ^*»  °^'  ^^^  after  several  minutes  had 

— u«   k-^    j;^    «r   ♦u;-   <i:.»..r       xt«  elapsetl,  extinct  m  them :  for  when  he  first 

who   had    died   of   this  disease.      He  arrived  they  were  lying  soft  and  flaccid  on 

found   the  camllary  system   generally  t^e  tendon;  but  wheS  thrown  into  cold 

distended  with   blood— the  brain  load-  waterthey  crimped  up,  and  still,  after  five 

cd— the    bones    themselves   vascular  ;  days,  remained   at  right  angles  to  the 

the    ganglia    healthy,    but    vascular;  surface  of  the  tendon,  and  firmly  con- 

the    neart    and    its     vessels    turgid ;  tracted. 
false  membranes  lining  the  arteries,  the        Corpus  Luteum  six  months  afi^  deUvery. 

*  It  WM  Mi*  Dr.  Holland's  paper  of  which  we  ,    September  1  Ith.  —  On  examining  the 

gave  ■  short  notice  last  week.  body  of  a  young  woman,  S3  years  of  age, 
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who  bad  died  of  dropsy,  with  disease  of  Notwithstanding  that    in  this  attempt 

the  kiduevs,  saperrening  on  scarlatina,  an  every  faronrable  circumstance  seemed  to 

elevation  being  observed  on  the  surface  of  have  been  present:  the  man  expressed  so 

the  left  ovary  it  was  cut  open,  and  found  stn>ng    an    anxiety    that  Airthcr  efforts 

to  present  the  cicatrix  of  a  corpus  luteum,  should  be  made,  that  in  the  next  week 

thi>ugh  it  was  now  six  mouths  since  she  a  third  endeavour  was  made,  but  with  as 

was  delivered  of  the  child  which  she  was  little  success) ;  a  fourth  was  added  a  few 

suckling,  till  within  a  short  time  of  her  days  after,  but  it  only  tended  to  confinn 

dcnth.  the  probability,    that    some   mechanical 

I'he  elevation  visible  externally  was  ob8ta(.'le  (perhaps  a  portion  of  the  torn 

raised  ab<iut  a  line  and  a  half  from  the  capsular  ligament)  is  lying  over  and  clos- 

surface,  and  formed  part  of  a  rounded  ing  the  acetabulum, 

body,  between  three  and  four  lines  in  di-  He  has,  therefore,  left  the  hospital  un- 

ameter,  of  a  firm  and  dense  structure,  pre-  relieved,  though  the  head  of  the    femur 

senting,  in  its  centre,  a  white  radiated  seems  to  have  formed  a  new  articulating 

cicatiix,  surrounded  with  a  dark-greyish  surface ;  and  there  is  tolerably  extensive 

substance  passing  l)etwcen  and  marking  motion  of  the  limb;  but  shortened  as  it   is 

the  outline  of  the  rays  of  white.    In  the  nearly  two  inches,  he  is  of  course  deplo. 

centre  of  the  cicatrix  there  was  an  in*  rably  crippled, 
distinct  grey  small  spot.    On  the  surface 

of  the  elevation  a  small  piece  of  tissue,  like  Strangulated  Htniia, 

a  membranous    adhesion,  hung    loosely,  September  1 1 . — Mr.  Lawrence  operated 

and  in  the  same  ovary  there  was  a  cyst  on  an  old  woman,  for  a  small  femoral  hcr- 

filled  with  a  gnimons  yellow  matter.  Dia  in  the  left  side,  which  she  said  had 

The    appearance  of  the  cicatrix  was  heen  down  only  two  days, 

almost  precisely  that  described  and  figured  It  had  been  intended  to  attempt  a  reduc- 

by  Dr.  Montgomery,  in  his  work  on  the  tion  of  it  without  opening  the  sac,  but 

**  Signs  of  Pregnancy  and  Delivery,"  as  this  was  found  not  possible,  and  there  was 

foi^nd  in  the  body  of  a  female  who  had  some  difficulty  in  determining  when  the 

di^  five  months  alter  delivery.    The  mi-  sac   was  opened,  for  on  exposing    what 

nute  yellow  spot,  however,  was  not  visible  seemed  to  be  intestine,  its  surface   was 

here,  and  the  outline  of  the  radiated  ci-  found  rough  and  filamentous.     This  was 

catrix  was  better  marked.  discovered  to  be  a  firm  but  thin  layer  of 

The  kidneys  were  the  only  organs  found  organized  lymph,  closely  adherent  to  the 

diseased ;   they  were  of  very   large  size,  peritoneal  surrace  of   the  intestine,  and 

presented   the  morbid  yellowish   deposit  uniting  it  tightly  to  the  walls  of  the  sac. 

described  by  Dr.  Bright,  in  an  advanced  A  portion  of  coagulated  blood  effused  into 

degree,  and  on  injection  were  found  far  jt,  had  at  first  had  the  appearance  of  a 

less  vascular  than  usual.  gangrenous  spot  on  the  gut.    The  a.iven- 

_      ,    .. .   r^. ,             i.  t    f f .  titious  membrane  being  dissected  off,  and 

JrreduetbU  Dislocation  of  the  Htp.  removed  from  its  connexions  to  the  two 

August — A  fine  young  man,  of  33,  was  serous  surfaces,  the  exceedingly  light 
brought  up  from  the  country  with  a  dis-  structure  formed  by  the  anterior  edge  of 
location  of  the  hip  of  six  weeks'  standing,  the  superior  process  of  the  fascia  lata  was 
The  surgeon  who  had  first  seen  it  had  not  divided,  and  the  intestine  now  easily  re- 
been  Me  to  detect  any  such  injury.  The  turned.  A  considerable  quantity  of  serous 
day  before  his  admission  an  attempt  at  fluid  flowed  out  of  the  abdomen  by  the 
reduction    was    made,    without    success,  wound. 

Two  days  after,  a  second  was  made  by  Mr.  The  case  was  remarkably  one  of  those 

Stanley,  with  every  possible  care  -,  he  was  in  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 

bled  to  fifty  ounces  from  the  two  arms ;  return    the    intestine  except  with  great 

mnd  had,  while  extension  was  being  made,  violence  and  harm,  without  opening  the 

four  grains  of  tartar  emetic  given  him,  sac 

which    together   reduced    his    muscular  Rather  severe  peritonitis  coming  on  at 

strength  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  ores-  night,  six  dozen  leeches  w6re  applied  at 

sure  of  his  robust  hand  could  scarcely  be  different  times,  and  the  patient  has  since 

felt     Constant  and  steady  extension  by  goue  on  well. 

the  pulleys  was  maintained  for  an  hour    , __ 

and  ten  minutes,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

was  drawn  from  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium 

completely  to  the  level  of  the  acetabulum ;  — 

but  no  effort  could  force  it  into  that  ca-  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

vity;  and  on  suddenly  cutting  the  pulley- 

rope,  and  simultaneously  abducting  the  °**» 

thigh,  it  passed  back  to  its  previous  situ-  You  did  me  the  favour  some  time  since 

utiSn  to  publish  a  monthly  report  of  the  frac- 
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turcs  admilted  into  the  Ixindon  Hospital : 
and  as  I  understand  the  subject  has  in- 
terested some  persons,  I  have  endeafonred, 
as  well  as  I  could,  to  arrange  at  one  glance 
the  whole  of  the  cases  aamitted  during 
six  months  entire.  I  admit  freely  that  it 
is  still  f  ery  imperfect  -,  but  I  have  ascer- 


tained as  accurately  as  I  con  Id,  the  ages 
of  the  respective  patients.  But  as  I,  in 
many  instances,  could  not  arriTe  at  this 
point,  I  have  dravi-n  the  conclusions  fh>iii 
those  whose  ages  are  authenticated.  If 
you  deem  it  of  sufficient  interest,  yoa  will 
oblige  me  by  its  insertion. 


Case. 

No. 

ComparatiTe  Ages. 

^rAniiim    .•..■■•.....•• 

12 
3 
3 
5 
4 

50 

2 

7 

50 

34 

43 
17 

27 

66 

4 
6 

• 

Varying  from  9  years  to  48. 

From  28  years  to  52. 

From  17  years  to  71. 
(From  19  years  to  74:  of  these,  four- 
j     fi  fths  were  aborc  40,  at  which  period 
J     the  elasticity  of  bone  may  be  consi* 
(     dercd  as  much  decreased*. 

Adults. 

TFrom  9  months  to  60  years  of  age; 
^     half  of  which  arc  under  12  years, 
J    and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  from 
C     20  to  30. 
C  From  4  years  to  50,  of  which  one-third 

<  are  under  12:  of  the  remainder,  the 
C     greater  number  range  from  18  to  40. 
i  From  4  months  to  70  years ;  nearly 
I     one>third  under  12. 

/From  19  months  to  79  years.    One- 

V  sixth  occur  under  12,  and  a  very 
J     large  proportion  above  the  age  of 
i    50;  many  of  these  cases  being  frac- 

V  turcs  of  the  cervix. 

f  From  one  year  and  a  half  to  72;  one* 

<  ninth  occur  under  12;  one-fourth 
(     above  50. 

Sviino       ..>.>.•••.••>••• 

Pill  via            >>aaaa>a     •••.•••• 

1  LlVla       ••••••••  •••••••• 

Riha 

IVI  OS   ••••.••••.•••••••• 

t^icriiuui     ••.••••.••"••  • 

ocupuitt      •.••••.••••••• 

• 
Tf iivn0i*na   •••>...•.•••.. 

Fore-arm,  one  or  both  ) 

bones > 

Hand,  metacarpus,  &c.  •  • 

r  ClUUx    •••••••••••••••• 

f -eiT    •••• 

*^    •••• 

Pfttplla  •••.......•••••■ 

Total 

333 

In  attempting  to  form  a  comparison  as 
to  the  side  of  tlie  body  more  liable  to  par- 
ticular fractures,  it  appears  that,  taking  a 
general  view  of  the  whole,  the  left  side 
seems  most  obnoaious  to  fracture;  and 
this  is  more  ^specially  observable  in  the 
fractures  of  the  ribs;  whilst  nearly  an 
equal  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  right 
side  exists  in  reference  to  the  leg  and  fore- 
arm.— I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
John  Adams. 

81,  New  Brnad-itreet, 
Sept.  21,  1837. 

*  Half  are  above  50  years  of  age. 
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Purpura  Hamorrhagica, 

WiLLfAM  Hunt,  mi,  45,  admitted  Janu- 
ary 13th,  under  Dr.  Bright.  On  the  elbows, 
down  the  course  of  the  spine,  inside  of  the 
thighs,  and  generally  over  the  legs,  the 
purple  macuCk    are  dispersed :     in  some 

I»laces  the  patches  are  so  large  as  to  seem 
ike  the  result  of  bruises.  The  colour  is 
most  decided  in  the  centre  of  each  spot, 
and  gradually  fades  towards  the  margin. 
The  pulse  is  84,  feeble ;  tongue  clean ; 
bowels  torpid,  motions  clay  coloured; 
urine  scanty  and  high  coloured,  deposit- 
ing a  sediment  like  carmine.  The  man 
has  a  sallow  complexion ;  the  white  of  the 
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ere  it  tinted  gmmboge.    There  is  no  ten-  pints  dailj.    To  be  purged  with  jnUp  and 

^mesB  in  the  hypodbondrium.    The  ab-  calomel. 

domen  it  tente  ofer  fluid.    The  legs  are  24tb.*Abdomen  less  tense.    The  ma- 

Qsdematont.  cnlation  diminii^hing  in  colour  and  extent ; 

Hunt  it  an  old  toldier ;   he  serred  in  nrine  clearer,  and  more  lightly  coloured. 

Spain  and  at  Walcheren.    .  At  this  last  25th. — ^This  morning  about  nine  o'clock 

pIa»B  he  had  the  well-known  epidemic,  sudden  haemorrhage  from  the  mouth  oc- 

Beinr  an  habitual  drunkard,  he  was  ex-  curred.      It    proceeded    apparently  both 

posed,  about  six  weeks  berore  admission  from  stomach  and  lungs.     The  bluod  was 

into  this  hospital,  to  cold,  whilst  in  a  of  a  bright  rermillion  hue,  and  sti-eaked 

state  of  inebriation.    When  he  came  to  with  dark  lines.     The  face  oT  the  patient 

himself,  he  had  pain  in  the  right  hypo,  is  contracted.    Pulse  ?ery  weak.    liauda- 

^ondrium  and  throughout  the  muscles  num    and  dilute  mineral  acid  is  admi- 

of  the  body ;  these  symptoms  gradually  nistered  in  proper  doses, 

eranetoed, and  were  succeeded  hydropsy  10a.m. — The  hemorrhage  returned  in 

of  the  belly  and  legs.    Contemporaneously  ten  minutes  after  the  exhibition  of  the 

an  attack  of  hasmoptysis  occurred.   About  draught,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  quart, 

a  week  before  he  showed  himself  at  the  No  pulse  was  perceptible  at  the  wrist, 

hospital,  the  petechia)  just  described  made  A  glass  of  wine  giren.    The  haemorrhage 

their  appearance.    Ordered  the  following  remained  uncontrolled,  and  the  patient 

medicines :—  died  at  half- past  ten  o'clock. 

R  ExL  Coloc.  Comp.  gr.  x.  hAc  nocte  ^   Sectioeadavem,    thirtynx   'hours     afier 

et  pro  re  nata  sumcnd.  d«i«/».— The  entire  body  was  dotted  with 

R  Pul?.Rh»i,gr.iij.;  Pul?.  CinchonaB,  petechia,  and  all  the  surface  was  of  a 

3j.    M.  fiat  pulv.  ter  die  sumendus.  .vellowish  Unt ;  the  lungs  were  slightly 

Decoct.  Cinchona  et  Add.  Nitric.  6tit  ©dcmatous,  but  m  other  respects  healthy. 

y^QYiM^  The  mucous  suriiBu;e  of  the  stomach,  and 

small  intestines  throughout,  covered  with 

January  14th,  —  The  abdomen  is  still  blood :  this  membrane,  when  sponged,  was 

tense  j  water  not  increased  j   bowels  con*  of  a  red  colour,  and  infiltrated  with  blood. 

fin^  The  liver  was  granular,  and  adherent  by 

Rep.  PuIf.  membranous  bands  to  the  a4jacent  viscera. 

15th— -The  petechin  unaltered ;  copious  The  gall  bladder  distended  with  bile ;  the 

rasaceout  deposit  falls  from  the  urine ;  ^^y^tic  duct  thickened,  and  almost  imner- 

anasaroous  swelling  of  the  legs  diminished,  ▼»<>"?•    The  contents  of  the  gall  bladder 

I6th.-Fresh  petechin  have  appeared  on  consisted  apparenUy  of  blood  mixed  with 

the  calves  of  the  legs.   The  older  petechia  cy»5>c  bile  of  a  sweet    mawkish   taste; 

are  of  a  paler  colour;   the  oedema  has  Jtainingred  ™ft«''^  y**^'  ,The  sur- 

diminitbed7abdomen*till  tense ;  urine  of  ^«*  Z^  ^?  gaU  bladder  was  eochymosed; 

a  dark  madder  colour,  depositing  the  pur-  ^  "^«  o";?^  ^'^^'J,  ^*r«.  «>und,  except 

pnrate  of  ammonia.    During  the  day  con-  ^^^  musculi  recti  abdominis,  which  were 

ndeiable  hemorrhage  took  pUce  from  the  completely  infiltrated  with  blood. 
Inngi.     Calomel  and  Kvill  pUU  to  be  taken 

daily,  and  cream  of  tartar  toluUon  to  Gangr^tna  Pubiumum. 
be  drunk  ad  libitum, 

17th. — ^The  purple  spots  have  diminish.  Francis  Wright,  admitted  22d  Januaiy. 

ed  as  regards  intensity  of  colour.    Epis-  This  man,  58  years  old,  complained,  when 

taxis  took  place  to  some  extent  this  mom-  admitted,  of  great  debility  and  unceasing 

ing.    The  bowels  torpid.    To  take  a  dose  nausea,  bringing  on   frequent  vomiting. 

of  spirit  of  turpentine,  qualified  with  oil  He  had  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  oc- 

ot  peppermint.  casional  expectoration  of  blood ;  the  sputa 

18th. — Complains  of  some  pain  in  the  had  an  oflfensive  smell,  and  the  patient 

left  side,  increased  on  coughing.     The  had  a  troublesome  cough;  there  was  no 

purpura    has   appeared    in    some    fresh  appetite,  and  no  food  but  mi^  was  taken ; 

places.    The  bowels  are  freel^v  open.  pulse  90,  and  jirking;  the  countenance 

20th. — Bowels  ag^n  torpid,    the  ma-  was  natural,  not  indicative  of  soflTering. 

culas  spreading  generally  over  the  back.  About  a  week  previously,  whilst  walking 

Urine  increased  in  quantity,  but  of  the  in  the  street,  he  was  suddenly  seized  wim 

same  madder-like  colour,  ana  still  deposit-  sickness.     This  feeling  was  almost  imme- 

ing  the  purpurate.  diately  succeeded  by  a  sense  of  suffocation, 

23d. — ^The  patient  much  harassed  by  and  a  bsBmorrbagefrom  the  mouth  of  bright 

cough.      The    sputa  consist  of   mucus,  arterial  blood.    For  two  months  previous 

floating  in  a  greenish  fluid.      The  yellow-  to  this  event  he  had  felt  a  constant  and 

ness  of   the  eye  has  remained    undimi-  dull  pain  under  the   sternum;  this  was 

nished.     The  urine  has  increased  to  three  much  increased  on  motion,  but  it  almost 
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entirely  ceased  on  lying  down.  He  could 
reuliue  on  cilbcr  side. 

The  breath  of  the  patient  has  an  offen- 
sive fcetor.  The  sputa  consist  of  little, 
rounded,  blackish  grey  masses,  occasion, 
ally  tinged  with  blood.  Percussion  elicits 
sounds  clearer  than  natural  over  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  right  lung ;  over  other  parts 
of  the  thoracic  hemispnere  the  resonance 
is  good.  Cavernous  respiration  is  evident 
in  the  apex  of  the  lung.  In  the  subclavi- 
cular and  mammaiy  regions  of  the  same 
side,  the  vesicular  murmur  is  indistinct. 
In  the  lower  portion  of  the  lung  this  sound 
is  perfect. 

The  sounds  brought  oat  by  percussion 
on  the  left  side  are  quite  normal.  The  re- 
spiratory murmur  is  of  tipueriU  character. 
Bronchophony  is  evident  in  the  apex  of 
the  lung. 

24th.  —  The  odour  of  the  patient's 
breath  is  so  great,  that  the  ward  is  offen- 
sive to  the  other  patients.  The  bowels 
have  been  opened  with  castor  oil.  He  is 
ordered  infusion  of  roses  and  muriatic 
acid,  and  a  blister  is  applied  to  the  ster- 
num. The  chloride  of  lime  in  solution  is 
placed  under  the  bed.  Strong  beef-tea  is 
to  be  allowed  twice  a  day. 

27th. —  The  patient's  breath  is  not  so 
foetid  as  before;  the  cough  and  expectora- 
tion unchanged ;  the  pulse  90,  and  feeble ; 
the  bowels  are  open.  He  states  that  he 
feels  better.  The  anscnltatic  symptoms 
are  unaltered. 

Milk  diet,  and  the  following  medicine : 
R  Sol.  Chlor.  Sods,  38S. ;  AqusB  Distil- 

latiB,   iYiiias,    M.  sumatur  Jj.  4tis 

horis 

29th.  — He  cannot  take  the  cfaloniret 
mixture  because  it  nauseates  him.  He  is 
to  recur  to  the  acid  mixture.  The  breath 
is  as  offensive  as  ever.  Bowels  regular; 
tongue  moist  and  clean ;  pulse  small  and 
ffeble ;  expectoration  viscid,  purulent,  and 
of  a  dark  blown  colour.  Tne  dull  sub- 
sternal pain  has  increased. 

dlst—Great  thirst  is  now  added  to  the 
other  symptoms.  He  is  nauseated  by  the 
offensiveness  of  his  own  expectoration. 

Feb.  4th. —  The  patient  complains  of 
great  prostratioii.  Diarrhoea  has  super- 
vened on  the  alreadv  described  symptoms. 
The  stools  are  fluid  and  graveolent ;  the 
pulse  90,  weak. 

6th. — Venr  weak ;  he  is  rapidly  ema- 
ciating. He  is  ordered  to  have  quinine 
and  rose  infusion. 

9th.— The  debilitv  is  getting  hourly 
more  obvious.  The  foetor  of  the  expecto- 
ration  produces  such  continual  nausea 
that  he  cannot  take  any  nourishment ;  the 
breath  is  most  repulsive.  The  respiration 
if  short  and  burned;  40  per  minute.   The 


tongue  clean,  red,  and  moist ;  pulse  1 10, 
very  small. 

6  PM.— The  patient  cannot  articulate 
two  words ;  he  is  rapidly  sinking. 

10th.— He  died  this  morning. 

Autopsy,  24  hours  after  death, — The  pa- 
tient's body  is  a  good  deal  emaciated.  On 
opening  the  thorax  the  appearance  of  the 
lungs,  in  situ  ftaturaU,  was  not  nnhealtbr. 
These  viscera  did  not  collapse,  and  their 
superficies  presented  their  usual  bluidi 
mottled  appearance.  Bands  of  recent 
lymph  connected  the  inferior  lobes  to  the 
oiaphragm ;  patches  of  lymph  were  also 
deposited  on  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right 
side.  The  left  lung  was  not  adherent  to 
the  costal  pleura.  On  the  right  side  the 
apex  of  the  lung  was  attachra  by  old  in- 
separable adhesions ;  and  the  attempt  to 
break  through  them  opened  a  cavity  in  the 
substance  of  the  lung,  near  theapex,aboat 
the  size  of  a  tea  cup.  This  contained  a 
dark  green  viscid  fluid,  in  which  were 

Eieces  of  sphacelated  lung  as  large  at 
azcl  nuts,  some  detached,  and  some  ad- 
herent to  the  flimsy  remains  of  the  bron- 
chial ramifications.  The  foetor  was 
scarcely  tolerable.  A  smaller  cavity  of 
the  like  kind,  and  having  similar  contents, 
was  found  at  the  inferior  margin  of  the 
middle  lobe.  A  few  miliary  tubercles 
were  dispersed  through  this  lobe.  The 
apex  of  the  left  lung  contained  also  a  few 
tubercular  deposits,  and  there  were  gene- 
rallv  traces  of  the  grey  hepatization. 

The  liver  was  enlarged  and  granulated. 
No  other  pathological  phenomenon  worthy 
of  notice  existed  in  any  part  of  the  body. 


NEW  TEST  OF  THE  PRESENCE  OF 
MOEPBIiu 

M.  Lafargde  has  presented,  during  the 
last  month,  papers  to  the  French  Institute, 
to  show  that  an  invariable  and  very  de- 
licate test  of  the  presence  of  morphia  in 
fluids,  is  to  be  found  in  inoculation.  He 
has  tried  infusions  of  several  of  the  species 
of  poppy  which  contain  that  principle, 
and  of  their  congeners  which  do  not;  and 
he  finds  invariably  that  a  small  quantity 
introduced  Under  the  skin,  as  in  vacci- 
nation,  is  followed  by  the  development 
of  a  papula  of  determinate  character. 


SWEATING   OF  BLOOn    FROM  THE  FEET  IN 
TERTIAN  FEVER. 

Dr.  Kaminbky  has  communicated  a  very 
curious  case  of  this  affection. 

The  father  of  a  g^rl  in  the  country,  who 
was  suffering  from  tertian  fever,  was 
alarmed,  not  only  at  the  fever,  but  parti- 


EXTRACTS  FROM  JOUliNALS.  20 

colarlj  at  a  transudation  of  blood  from  the  sieNs  of  db  atq. 

feet  from  one  day  to  another.    On  an  ac  jf.  Donne  has  pointed  out,  as  the  only 

cnratfi  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  girl,  certain  mode  of  ascertaining  that  death 

who,  from  description,  had  been  of  a  strong  h^g  taken   place,  a  short  time  after  the 

and  plethoric  habit  of  body,  had  never  crent,  the  examination  of  the  bIo<»d  glo- 

menstmated.     The  blood  flowed  in  con  si-  bales.      In   these,    he   says,  putrefactiie 

derable  quantity  on  the  days  of  the  fever,  changes  take  place  long  before  any  alter- 

with  the  accession  of  the  hot  stage,  from  ation   can   be  discorered   in   the  tissues. 

both  feet,  from  openings  caused  as  if  by  jje  intends  soon  to  present  to  the  Institute 

leech  bitea,  and  again  ceased  gradually  a  full  detail  of  all  the  changes  to  which 

after  the  paroxysm  was  past     By  an  ap-  they  are  subject,  and  their  distinctions 

propriate  treatment,  particularly  by  the  from  those  occurring  during  life. 

employment  of  quina,  which  this  physi. 

ciaii  gaTe  in  combination  with  carbonate  t^^mt  lkW1:>T\lr^^T   wrMivo 

of  magnesia,  carbonic  acid,  and  rhubarb,  NEW  MEDICAL  nORKS. 

the  fever  soon  disappeared,  and  along  with  The  Surgical  Works  of  John  Hunter, 
it  the  bleeding  at  the  feet.  After  pedilu-  ^iih  Notes  by  J.  F.  Palmer.  3  vols.  8vo. 
▼ia  had  been  employed  for  some  time,  ^j^h  plates,  21.  128.  6d. 
menstruation  appeared.— PrcwmciaZ  Retumt  The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases 
of  HeaUh  of  the  Roifal  CoUegeof  Medicine,  Po-  ^f  the  Far.  By  Dr.  W.  Kramer.  Second 
merania  ;  and  Dublin  JoumaL  Edition  of  the  Author»s  Treatise  on  Chro. 
— — nic  Deafness,  much  improved  and  enlarged. 

KEW  OENCS  OF  HEMATO.DBA.  Translated  from   the  German,  with  the 

latest  improvements  of  the  Author,  since 

On  examining  the  stomach  of  a  fine  youn^  the  last  German  edition,  by  J.  R.  Bennett, 

tiger  belonging  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  M  D.  &c.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Regent's  Park,  which  died  some  time  ago,  A   Treatise  on   Operative  Surgery,  by 

two  worms  were  found  in  it,  one  of  which  W.   B.  Cocks.    Illustrated  by   12  plates, 

forms  the  type  of  a  new  g^nus  of  Nematoidea.  representing  64  Surgical  Operations,  &c. 

Some  of  the  worms  measured  nearly  an  8vo.  i4s. 

inch  in  length,  and  a  line  in  thickness;  The  Chemical  Decompositions  of  the 

others  being  more  minate.     Ouly  a  pair  London  Pharmacopoeia.     By  J.  Steggall, 

of  the  larger  were  found,  the  smaller  spe-  M.D.     l2mo.  3s. 

cies  existed  in  countless  numbers;  they  Celsi  di  Medicina  opera  e<lente  et  cu- 
were  found  in  tumors.  The  mouth  of  rante  J.  Steggall,  M.D.  12mo.  7s. 
these  creatures  is  surrounded  by  a  tumid  Medico- legal  Treatise  on  Homicide  by 
circular  lip,  armed  with  six  or  seven  cir-  External  Violence,  with  an  Account  of  the 
colar  rows  of  well-developed  spinous  pro-  Circumstances  which  modify  the  Medico- 
cesses  of  a  complex  structure.  The  oral  legal  Characters  of  Injuries,  and  Exculpa- 
orifice  itself  presents  the  form  of  a  vertical  tory  Pleas.  By  Alexander  Watson,  Esq. 
elliptical  fissure,  bounded  on  each  side  by  The  Philosophy  of  the  Eye.  By  John 
a  jaw-like  membranous  fold  or  process.  Walker. 

the  anterior  margin  of  which  is  produced  Mr.   Grainger    on   the    Structure  and 
in  the  form  of  three  straight  horny  points  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord.    8vo.  7s. 
directed  upwards,  which  can  be  protruded  The  Philosophy  of  Health,     By  South- 
beyond  the  circular  lip  by  compressing  the  wood  Smith,  M.D.    Vol.  2,  l2mo.  7s. 

smooth  spineless  skin  beyond  the  latter,     

and  the  elasUcity  of  the  structure  causes  Encykhpiidie  der  gesamten  Medicmisehen  und 

them  to  be  again  retracted  on  remitting  Oiirurguchen  Praxis.      Von   Dr.   G.  J. 

the  pressure.     The  surface  of  the  body  Most.     8vo.  pp.  1138.     Zweite  sUrk 

appears  to  the  naked  eye  to  be  minutely  yermehrte  und  verbesserte  auflage,  Leip- 

striated  transversely ;  it  is  variegated  by  zig,  1837,    London:  A.  Schloss. 

lS!rl^ln  Jf  «i!l.H^^^  This  is  a  meritorious  performance.    The 

gesuve  tubes  aPP«^"°^^j^^^«>"Kj' ^^«„^»^  articles  are  judiciously  selected,  and  con- 

P«'«°^  V""^?"?"  w  ^1L  ^TZf^y  tain  a  vast  &al  of  practical  infomation  in 

fi.  !?  ""'A^K^'^  ^'^"''  *^  r K ^^  1^'  small  compass.    We  have  perused  with 

thirds  of  the  bod^r  »'«,«^°t<»be  covered  ^^^^f^^J^^^        At  ^y,^  eJ^ele  «  Stric- 

with   circular  series  ^^^  J>»°°^.,r«flf^i^  tura,"  which,  altLugh  not  extending  to 

spines,  which,  viewed  with  a  still  higher  ten  pages,  comprehends,  nevertheless, every 

nower,  present  three  distinct  points  one  P^^^  Information  for  the  sun^eon.  wj 

argeone  in  the  middle,  and  two  smaU  „2y  add,  that  the  "  Encyklopaiie- serves 

lateral  ones.  ^^  the  same  time  as  a  lexicon  for  the  mul- 

-  tifarions  technical  terms  used  by  German 

medical  writers. 
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MONTHLY  LIST 


DRUGS   ON   SALE   IN  THE    ENGLISH    MARKET, 

With  Ihtlr  PricM  uul  acvcral  DuUn. 

(From  tlu  Official  Rttanu  up  ta  Tunddy,  StpKntvr  36,  I63T.J 

Duty  Paid 


Mcpilic  (dr)')  BD... 

dpr.BD.  

Kd,  Oil  <rf,  Grrnuui,  D. 


Copubi,  BD lb 


Caipnbor,  qnr^Dcd,  sp. --.-.. 
Cttrmwuy,  Oil  of,'  o.r. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
CataiaU  or  EleuUwri*  Uirk.D.  I 

CularOn,  EutIndbi,'BD"!'!,lb 

Wc«tI.(lwtUrlD.;.  Illb 

CBitomtin,  Amcricui "* 

Rnaidiiia... ."  — 

CiDchoni  Ifark.'piiipICniwnJ.V.V 


YcDow  . 

CtriocTDtb,  Tnrkn 

■>.r.      Mogadore.... 
dlambl  Root,  BD.   


Com  Arable,  Turtey.  flnf,  o.r. 
Do.  secoiiii*.  n.p. 
llBrbBry,  bniwn,  B 
I»o.wlute,  D.P..,. 
B.  I.  flneyellmt,  B 
Do,  ilMk  brown,  ». 

ScncEil  trurbllngi,  o.r.  .. 

InluidEloHB (licben>,'D.P.  .V 

IpFCHCUUhl  Kool,  B.D. 

/»Up,Bn 

""* SiciuSu,  aa.' '.'. ".'.'. '.'. 

Mask,  tniltik.  BD.     

Hytrb,  R»»l  Indiii,  dd 

Opium,  Torkn,  bd 

I'epprnDiat,  Oil  of,  Fh  bd.--.. 


Safiipsnlln,  ll.initurHi,  nti... 

ScunmoDy,  amyma,  D.r. 

Benu,  Eul  iDtfii,  BD 

Aleundria,  d.f 

Tripoli,  D.r.'  '.'.lir.lll.ib 


19,863 

l,STO 


I10,»t 


fll,4M 
4>,BM 


nfm 

£1,071 


;.  Cwt— B.r.  BrtttohPiMMMiiUiB.-F.  Foieign.- 
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BILLS  OF  MORTALITY.  —  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 


NEW  0E1IMAN  WORKS. 

Analekten  fur  Frauenkrankheiten  von 
einem  Vereine  praktischer  Atrzte, 
Bd.  I.  H.  i.  8vo.  pp.  160.  Leipzig, 
1837.     Schloss. 

Analekten  der  Chirurgie^  unier  Redak- 
iion  ?on  Dr.  £.  Blasius  uud  Dr.  A. 
MosER.  Bd.  I.  H.  i.  pp.  126. 
Berlin,  1837.     Schloss. 

These  are  coDfifenerous  works.  Each 
professes  to  contain  a  collection  of  the 
principal  monog-raphs,  prize-essays,  and 
dissertations  of  recent  date.  The  first 
part  of  the  Analecta  of  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men comprises  memoirs  on  puerperal 
convulsions,  phlegmasia  alba  dolens, 
leucorrhoea,  Sec,  The  surg'ical  Analecta 
commence  with  Lisfranc*s  lectures  on 
amputation  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  ex- 
tirpation of  the  uterus,  together  with 
StromeyePs  new  treatment  of  club- 
foot. 

Die  Vergleisckende  Osteologie  des  Sckl'd' 

fenbeins.     Von   Eduard   Hallman, 

Mit-  IV.     KupfertafeIn,4to.  pp.  130. 

Hanover,  1837.    Loudon,  A.  Schloss. 

This  is  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the 
comparative  osteologr  of  the  temporal 
bone.  The  author  acbpts  the  quadruple 
division  of  Cuvier  in  tbe  order  of  inves- 
tigation. 1.  The  squamous  portion 
with  the  zygomatic  process,  which  is 
never  a  separate  piece.  2.  The  os  tvin- 
panicum,  3.  The  os  petrosum,  4.  The 
OS  mastoideum, 

Observationes  Neurologica.  Auctore 
Friderico  ScHLEMBff.  4to.  pp.  22. 
Berlin,  1834. 

Professor  Schlemm*s  Dissertation 
treats  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the 
medulla  spinalis^  the  descnption  of 
certain  nervous  filaments  passing*  to  the 
inferior  rectus  muscle  of  the  eye,  tog>e. 
ther  with  the  dissection  of  the  vidian 
and  some  of  tbe  ophthalmic  nerves  in 
the  Meleagris  gullopavo. 

Encvclopadisches  Wbrterbuch  der  Me- 
dtciniscken  Witsensckaften,  Her- 
ausgegeben,  von  Drs.  Busch,  von 
Graefe,  Hufeland,  Link,  Miiller. 
Bd.  xiv.  H.  3  and  4.  Berlin,  1836. 

The  Berlin  Cyclopedia  of  Practical 
Medicine  continues  to  sustain  its  repu- 
Ution.  The  articles  "  Ulcer"  and  "  Poi- 
son,*' in  the  above  volume,  are  elaborate 
and  excellent 


LITERARY   INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  press,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Na,- 
tore  and  Treatment  of  Cholera;  being 
Part  I ,  Vol.  II.,  of  an  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine."  By 
George  Calvert  Holland,  M  D.,  Physician 
to  the  Sheffield  General  Dispensary. 

Dr.  Avre  of  Hnll  has  in  the  press  a 
Letter  acidressed  to  the  Rt  Hon.  Lord 
John  Russell,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's  Princi- 
pal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  I)e- 

Sartmcnt,  on  the  Evil  Policy  of  thoaa 
feasiires  of  Restorative  Police  and  Qua- 
rantine, which  are  employed  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  Asiatic  Cholera ;  with  an 
Inquiry  into  tbe  Nature  of,  and  the  means 
of  obviating,  those  circumstances  in  the 
Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Poor 
which  especially  predispose  them  to  tbe 
disease,  and  make  them  nearly  the  only 
victims  of  it. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Sept,  26, 1837. 


Age  and  Debility  .  17 

Apoplexy      •       •  4 

Atthina         .       .  h 

Cblldbtrth     .       .  1 

ConsumpUon        .  82 

ConvuUtnnt         .  16 
Dentition  or  TcetblDf  8 

Dropfiy          .        .  10 

Dropsy  in  the  Brain  8 

Epilepsy        .  I 

Fever     ...  14 

Fever,  Scarlef     .  1 

Ferer,  Typhufl      .  9 

Heart,  diiieated    .  1 

Hooping  Cough   .  7 


Inflammation        .  17 

Boivels  5c  Stomach  8 

Brain                   .  3 

Lnngii  and  Pleura  4 

Influenxa        .        .  3 

Liver,  diseased  2 

Meaides         •        .  18 

Small-pox     •       .  2 

Sore   Throat    and 

Qnlnsey    .        .  I 

Spasms         .        .  2 

Thrash         .        •  I 

Uuknotvn  Causeii  17 

Casualties    .        .  8 


Decrease  of  Burials,  sm  compared  with  >  nj.! 
the  precedlnif  week       •        .        .   t 

METEOROLOGICAL   JOURNAL. 

Kept  at  Edmonton,  latitude  51®  37'  38"  N. 
LangUuds  O**  3'  51"  W.  of  Greettwieh, 


Sept, 

Thursday .  21 
22 
23 
24 
2i 
26 


Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday  . 
Monday . 
Tuesday . 
Wednesday'J7 


Thkrmomktrr. 

from  89  to  W 

ii9  97 

41  61 

86  W 

81  (M) 

80  60 

29  60 


BAaoMrtTSR. 

29-84  to  29-9(t 
29*97       29  99 


:)0  02 
."to*  12 
80*31 
80-21 
8006 


80-07 
80  19 
Stat. 
80-12 
80-01 


Except  the  27th,  generally  clear  j  a  little  rahi 
on  the  26th. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICES. 

The  CommuDicatioosof  Mr.  H.  Taylor — 
Mr.  Harbord — Dr.  Cape— Dr.  Cowan— 
Mr.  Laycock  —  Dr.  Lilbom — and  Mr. 
Lewis,  have  been  received. 

Wilson  &  Son,  Printers,  57,  Sklnner-st.,  Londoa 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  7,  1837, 


»  «/i^TTi>va  provisions  in  the  modifications  which  dis- 

LECTUBBS  ease  can  produce  in  them. 

ov  THB  The  lungs  may  be  described  as  essen- 

-  ^«    tiallv  constituted  by  the  multiplied  divi- 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF    "j^Jof  the  expansible  air  tubes ;  and  we 

THE  CHEST,  shall  obtain  the  best  knowledge  of  their 

structure  by  tracing  these  tubes  from  the 
iNCLrDiNG  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL      trachca  to  their  terminations. 

AND  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  You  must  all  be  sufficicnUy  familiar 

with  the  form    and  appearance  of   the 

DelMrered  during  the  Spring  Seasons  of  windpipe  and  its  larger  branches.    Their 

1886  and  1887,  form  and  open  calibre  are  given  to  them 

Mor  St  Gwrgis't  Hoqnial,  almost  surrounding  the  tube,— in  the  next 

n.-r'a^.T^.J  n  WTrriAMn  MD  FILS     order  of  bronchi,   constituting  irregular 

BTCHAELEtJ.B.WlLLlAil8,M.D.f.K.S.      ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^^.^   ^^  ^^^^  y^^^^y 

""~'  still  nearly  annular,  to  keep  open  the  ori- 

LscTCRE   IL  fice.      These   plates   are    fewer   as    the 

-     .        ^  „        ^  bronchi,    on   subdividing,    become   more 

Jntenud  meelumimt  of  retjnratum^orm  of  gieuder,  those  at  the  orifices  of  branches 

thM  atrtuba  and  cellt-^^rttehtre  of  the  air-  ^'        ^,jjj     ^^^^  j^„gg  ^    unj  ^hgy  ^ease 

Ittto—  CartiU-a^  Mueoui  membrane  —  altogether  in  the  tubes  of  half  a  line  in 

Lonptudihal  Jibret— 'Circular  ^6r«— Owi-  diameter,  the  tubes  then  being  membra- 

neettng  and  htvesting  tissuet  oj  the  lung^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j,gir  terminations. 
EUoA-vmeh  of  the  lung-^Chemutry  oJ  re-        ^|j^j  ^^^  ^y^^^  terminations  ?     Mai- 
gjAratkm  —  Changa  of  the  ah-  and^of  the       •  y^^  supposed  the  lungs  to  consist  of  a 

hLod-^Phfiieal  cause  rfthediange  cf  colour  ^^^^  of  vesicles,  freely  communicating  like 

ef  the  hlofd-r Adaptation  of  mtchamsm  to  ^y^^^  ^^  sponge,  and  that  in  these  the  mi- 

chemical  aetum-^Ciliary  mottomaf  the  bron-  ^^g^  bronchi  terminate.     Helvetius  con- 

ekial  mueout  membrane.  ceived  that  the  vesicles  of  the  lungs  were 

But  now  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  only  common  cellular  texture,  filled  with 

internal  parts,  to  the  functions  of  which  air,  and  forming  spongy  sheaths  around  the 

the  exterior  motions  of  respiration,  which  pulmonary  blood-vessels,  and  freely  com- 

we  have  been  considering,  are  subservient,  municating   with    each    other.      Hailer, 

Unless  the  air  enter  and  pervade  the  lung^  j  udging  from  the  simple  vesicular  lungs  of 

freely  each  time  the  chest  is  enlarged,  and  frogs,  &c.  came  to  nearly  the  same  opinion, 

tinl^ss  it  find  as  ready  egress  from  them  as  the  Even  lately  Magendie  held  the  notion  that 

chest  is  contracted,  the  external  machinerpr,  the  vesicular  structure  of  each  lobule  was 

however  perfect  it  may  be,  will  work  in  common,  having  tree  communication  be- 

tain.    Now  if  we  examine  the  structure  of  tween  its  cells,  besides  through  the  bron> 

the  lungs  and  their  connected  tubes,  we  chial  tubes  distributed  through  it ;  and  a 

shall  find  great  cause  to  admire  the  beau-  similar  view  seems  to  be  entertained  by 

tiful  provisions  displayed  in  every  part  to  Bourgery. 

prevent  this  want  of  harmony,  and  to  fa-        The  researches  of  Reisseissen  are  the 

cilitate  and  regulate  the  passage  of  air  roost  complete  and  satisfactory  of  any  that 

through  them ;  and  we  shall  meet  with  have  been  made,  and  I  shall  avail  myself 

fnrther  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  these  of  some  of  his  descriptions  to  convey  to 

514.— XXI.  \> 
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you  an  idea  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  lity  and  distension.     Well,  hesides  this 

lunfcs.  cartilaginous  frame,  work,  which  varies  ac 

By    various   modes    of    injecting,   he  cording  to  the  parts,  we  have  at  least  three 

shewed  that  the  bronchial  tubes  end  in  other  structures,  appearing  in  every  part 

cuts  de  saCf  without  mutual  communica-  of  the  air-tubes. 

tion,  except  through  the    bronchi,    and         1.  A  mucous  membrane,  with  many  mn- 

without  communication  with  the  intersti-  ciparous  crypts  or  follicles,  conspicuous  in 

tial  cellular  texture.     Thus  by  inflating  a  the  larger  tubes,  some  of  which  penetrate 

minute  bronchus,  the  cells  of  the  portion  through  the  other  tunics,  even  to  the  car- 

of  lung  supplied  by  it  became  distended  tilaginous  coverings.    In  the  smaller  tubes 

as  regular  roundish  vesicles  ;  and,  by  tying  this  membrane  becomes  fine,  thin,  and 

the  bronchus,  remained  so,  without  any  destitute  of  distinct  follicles,  and  in  the 

air  passing  to  the  adjoining  cells.    Mer-  terminal  cells  is  of  the  greatest  tenuity, 
cury  injected  into  a  single  bronchus  gave        2.  Longitudinal  fibres,  which  are  very 

the  same  result.  elastic,  like  the  elastic  coat  of  the  arteries. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  common  eel-  They  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  large 

lular  texture  be  inflated  through  a  minute  and  middle.sized  bronchi,  but  they  can  be 

cut  in  the  pleura,  the  air  is  difliised  in  traced  to  the  very  ends  of  the  tubes  ;  it  is 

angular  and  irregularly-sized  bubbles,giv-  these  chiefly  which  cause  the  lungs   to 

ing  inequality  to  the  pleural  surface,  and  contract  and  collapse,  when  the  chest  is 

appearing,  as  in  the  manner  of  a  common  opened  after  death ;  and  to  a  certain  ex- 

emphysemn,   more  between  than  in  the  tent  during  life  they  mnst  therefore  assist 

lobules.    Mercury  poured  into  a  bronchial  in  the  act  of  expiration.    Here  you  see 

tube,  and  allowed  to  run  to  its  extremities,  them  in  the  human  bronchi  [exhibiting  a 

is  seen  in  little  globules  under  the  pleura,  drawing],  and  here  in  those  of  the  calf,  in 

communicating  by  branches  at  first  very  which  they  are  more  distinct  and  nume- 

numerous  ana  small,   which  again  run  rous  than  m  man. 

into  fewer  and  larger.    If  this  be  pressed        3.  Circular  muscular  fibres,  which  are 

between  two  glasses  under  the  microscope,  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  bronchial 

the  mercury  then  goes  to  the  extremities,  tree.    In  the  larger  tubes  they  are  ihserted 

and  takes  tne  regular  cauliflower  shape  of  into  the  ends  of  the  annular  cartilages, 

the  extreme  canals.  thus  completing  the  rings.    In- the  smaller 

Another  mode  adopted  by  Reisseissen  they  encircle  the  whole  tube,  lome  fibres 

to  shew  the  shape  of  the  minute  extremi-  being  attached  to  the  cartilaginous  pieces, 

ties  was  this: — A  portion  of  lung  was  and  to  the  longitudinal  fibres,  and  some 

kept  some  days  in  water,  so  that  only  very  passing  over  them ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  a 

little  air  remained ;  hot  water  was  then  lens,  they  can  be  seen,  especially  in  the 

poured  on  it,  which  distended  this  air, and  lungs  of  the  lower  animals,  at  the  very 

displayed  the  expansions  of  the  terminal  extremities  of  the  canals.    The  extreme 

tubei  like  little  bunches  of  buds  or  berries,  bronchi  have  been  shewn  by  experiment 

S These    appearances   were    exhibited   in  to  contract  during  life,  on  the  application 

rawings.]     I  have  repeated  and  verified  of  a  mechanical  or  chemical  irritant ;  and 

these  observations,  and  I  think  we  may  we  shall  soon  find  reason  to  suppose  that 

admit  as  correct  Reisseissen's  description  their  function  renders    expiration  to   a 

of  the  form  of  the  terminal  bronchi.  certain  degree  active.    When  we  come  to 

Now,  then,  having  considered  the  form,  the  pathology  of  asthma,  we  shall  find 

if  we  examine  more  minutely  the  compo-  other  proofs  of  the  irritable  contractility 

nent  structures  of  the  bronchial  tree,  from  of  these  bronchial  muscles,  and  that  their 

its  trunk  to  these  bud-like  termini,  we  share  in  the  process  of  respiration  will 

shall  find  that  each  is  worthy  of  notice,  serve  to  explain  many  facts  which  were 

and  that  there  are  some  remarkable  dif.  inexplicable  before  the  existence  and  ac- 

ferences  in  the  several  parts.    Thus  we  tion  of  these  muscles  were  demonstrated. 

have  seen  that  the  cartilages — large  and  We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  when  we 

almost  annular  in  the  larger  tubes,  form-  come  to  the  vital  properties  of  the  respira- 

ing  smaller   and  irregular  segments    in  tory  organs.    The  annexed  drawing  from 

those  of  middle  size,  and  ceasing  almost  the  human  subject  exhibits  a  distinct  view 

entirely  in  the  inner  tubes — answer  the  of  the  longitudinal,  and  of  these  circular 

important  purpose  of  holding  open  the  or  transverse  fibres, 
tubes  in  those  parts  where  they  are  apt  to        Thus,  then,  we  have  found  in  the  respi- 

be  exposed  to  pressure.    If  the  tubes  were  ratory  apparatus  a  chest  capable  of  en- 

merely  membranous,  they  might  collapse  largement  and  diminution;  and  within  it 

together  by  atmospheric  pressure,  or  by  not  a  mere  bag,  or  assemblage  of  bags,  but 

the  distension  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  at  a  series  of  elastic,  expansible,  and  contrac- 

the  upper  parts  of  the  lung,  and  be  pre-  tile  tubes,  subdividing  into  innumerable 

yen  ted  from  transmitting  air  to  their  ex-  branches,  each  terminating  in  blind  en- 

tremities,  whilst  the  absence  of  cartilage  largements,  and  constituting  the  chief  part 

in  the  snutUer  tubes  permits  their  flexibi.  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung^.    But  this 


Tjibm.     (a.)  BrQncliMl  alanili. 

_„ •  nt  tnbcB  and  tcmiDBl  cells  is 

npaclnl  together  by  otber  structures. 

''tre  (UK  the   blood-vcuels  distributed 

r  ibein,    for   the    important   purpose 

hicb  we  bate  nrterwurds  to  cnnjtjderi 

Sen  h   an  interstitial  cellultr  texture, 

Biting  the  bunehe*  of  tubes  and  tbeir 

» into  Iribulea.  and  in  a  moro  con. 

I  form   uniting  Ihew  luboles  into 

I ;  and  tbere  i«  an  elaatic  «eruua  mrm- 

:.  ■  pari  at  tlie  hag  whfeb  linn  The 

1  chesi,  ioi'valiug  Ibis  conj^crles  o( 


Fia.  2. 

Flo.  2.—Uliimatt  diiiiian  of  ihf  Braaehi  i 

elutltn  a)'  air  ctlU,     Magnijinl  ihrn  li 


Thit   pttck*   them    into 

orgao  with  a  simplicity  at  outward  form 
Htaieh  adapt!  it  well  to  Gil  the  ehaoging 
cnpacil;  of  the  chest,  wbile  the  uiobility 
and  elasticity  nf  tbe  connecting  and  in- 
Testing  structures  still  leave  unimpaired 
the  ^rmeabl  lily  and  expansibility  of  each 
individual  lube.  Thus,  wbeo  one  part  ot 
the  ehesl  expands  more  than  another,  tbe 


pressuri'  in  thus  kept  up  beliv 


n  Ibc  tlies 
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and  lungs,  which  is  highly  favourable  to  to  each  other.    We  have  said  that  the  ef. 

their  harmonious  working.  feet  of  this  on  the  blood  is  to  render  it 

Although  the  elasticity  of  the  bronchi  florid;  and  we  may  now  add,  that  the 
gives  the  lungs  a  natural  tendency  in  fa-  chief  effect  on  the  air  is  to  abstract  a  por- 
Tour  of  contraction,  so  that,  when  not  tion  of  its  oxygen,  and  to  substitute  about 
prevented  by  the  pressure  of  air  within,  an  equal  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
they  collapse,  yet  the  whole  lungs  will  These  are  the  fundamental  facts  of  the 
always  admit  of  more  distension  than  that  chemistty  of' rfypiratum.  If  we  were  to  enter 
which  is  required  of  them  in  i^piration ;  minutely  into  the  details  and  explana'tions 
so  that  if  parts  become  obstructed,  the  air  of  these,  we  might  be  led  into  an  interest- 
may  enter  more  freely  into  other  parts,  for  ing  field  of  animal  chemistry,  which  well 
a  short  time  without  inconvenience;  but,  might  occupy  half  a  dozen  lectures;  but 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  eontinaance  we  have  so  large  a  quantity  of  other  mat- 
or  excess  of  this  partial  distension  is  capa-  ter  more  imperatively  requiring  attention, 
ble  of  producing  permanent  disease  of  a  that  we  must  dismiss  the  subject  with  a 
remarkable  character.  few  cursory  observations. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  route  and  the  There  are  two  views  which  have  been 
mechanism  by  which  air  passes  to  and  fro  taken  of  the  i^e  of  the  air  which  passes  in 
in  the  lungs,  the  question,  why  does  it  so  and  out  of  the  lungs  in  respiration :  one 
pass?  brings  us  to  another  anatomical  is,  that  its  oxygen  combines  with,  and 
element  to  be  considered  —  the  blood-  carries  off  merely,  a  certain  qnantity  of 
vessels,  which  are  carefully  and  minutely  carbon,  which  the  lungs  are,  by  a  vital  se- 
distributed  around  the  air-treef  especially  creting  power,  continually  separatii^  from 
its  finer  terminal  parts.  It  is  quite  unne-  the  blood.  A  superfluity  of  this  cM>on  is 
cessary  for  me  to  go  here  into  any  common  supposed  to  distinguish  venous  from  arte- 
details  respecting  the  general  circulation  :  rial  blood,  it  being  acquired  in  the  greater 
I  conclude  that  to  be  known ;  and  I  would  circulation  through  the  system,  as  arterial 
reserve  the  particulars  of  the  structure  of  is  converted  into  venous  Uood,and  thrown 
the  heart  and  great  vessels,  which  deserve  off  by  the  pulmonary  circulation,  when 
especial  notice,  to  that  part  of  the  course  venous  blooa  is  again  made  arteriaL  Tliis 
in  which  their  diseases  will  be  considered,  supposes  the  air  to  be  little  man  than  a 
Blood  of  a  dark  hue  is  conveyed  from  the  broom  sweeping,  or  a  current  washing, 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart  through  the  away  a  carbonaceous  excrement  thrown 
pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs,  and  it  re-  out  on  the  bronchial  surface;  and  in  con- 
turns  by  the  pulmonary  veins  into  the  left  firmation,  the  black  matter  sometimes  ex- 
ventricle,  of  a  florid  red  colour.  Now  by  pectorated,  and  that  almost  always  found 
what  ways  does  it  pass  as  it  undergoes  this  in  the  bronchial  glands  and  other  comers 
change  ?  Minute  anatomy  has  supplied  of  the  lungs,  have  been  adduced  as  in- 
ns with  an  answer.  It  liad  long  been  stances  where  the  air  had  not  swept  or 
known  that  fine  injections  would  pass  washed  clean.  But  there  are  many,  and 
from  the  pylmonary  artery  to  the  pulmo.  some  I  think  conclusive,  objections  against 
nary  veins,  or  the  converse,  there  being  no  this  view.  It  is  opposed  by  the  chemical 
valves  in  the  veins  of  the  lungs;  hul  the  fact,  that  simple  carbon,  were  it  so  ex- 
actual  communication  of  one  with  the  creted,  could  not  combine  with  oxygen  at 
other,  through  a  set  of  capillaries  on  the  the  temperature  of  the  lungs.  It  is  also 
sides  of  the  minute  air-tubes  and  cells,  was  opposed  by  the  fact,  that  the  simple  con- 
first  clearly  demonstrated  by  Reisseissen.  tact  of  air  with  the  blood,  without  any 
But  it  has  since  been  seen  in  lungs  of  liv-  structure  to  separate  the  carbon  horn  the 
ing  frogs  and  other  animals.  In  these  latter,  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  samo- 
drawings,  which  are  enlarged  from  those  change  in  the  blood  and  in  Uie  air,  as  that 
of  Reisseissen,  you  see  this  communica-  which  takes  place  in  the  lungs.  More- 
tion.  In  this,  again,  you  see  another  set  over,  it  is  found  that  not  only  is  no  secret- 
of  vessels,  the  bronchial  arteries,  which  inff  structure  necessary,  but  the  change 
are  much  smaller ;  they  supply  the  mucous  taxes  place  in  spite  of  an  intervening 
membrane  and  interlobular  tissues,  and  membrane,  such  as  a  bladder,  gold-beaters' 
may  be  seen  here  anastomosing  with  the  skin,  or  even  a  thin  lamina  of  Indian  rnb- 
pulmonary  vessels.  Branches  from  both  l>^f>  These  and  many  other  facts  are  quite 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  arteries  go  to  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that 
the  pleura.  The  bronchial  veins  api)ear  carbon  is  first  separated  from  the  blood, 
chiefly  to  empty  themselves  in  the  pulmo-  tuid  then  united  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
nary  veins.  Of  the    black    pulmonary  matter  we 

^    „   ,  mav  find  a  sufficient  source  in  the  blacks 

1  he  great  object,  then,  of  all  the  appa-  and  soot  from  our  caudles  and  fires,  of  the 

ratus  which  has  been  occupying  our  at-  abundant  presence  of  which  in  the  air 

tention,  is  that  the  blood  and  the  air  shall  which  we  breathe,  our  linen,  our  ceilings 

be  continually  moving  in  close  proximity  and  every  thing  white  that  is  exposed  to 
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it,  mflbrd  snffident  evidence.    The  lon^  oomposition  of  the  blood ;  but  I  woald 
ael  AS  a  filter  for  these  imparities  contain-  call  your  attention  to  the  remarkable  phy- 
cd  in  the  air,  which,  lieing  insoluble,  are  sical   diflcrence  which   we  have   alreaay 
sot   absorbed  away,  bnt  accumulate  in  noticed  between  venous  and  arterial  blood 
the  tissue  where  they  have   become  en-  ^that  of  colour:  that  of  venous  is  the 
tanjrlcd.  most  intense  dark  red— so  dark  that  to  re- 
The  other  view  of  the  chemistry  of  re-  fleeted  light  it  is  almost  black  ;  but  by 
spiration  is,   that  the  oxygen  wnich  is  transmitted  light,  it  is  of  the  finest  crim- 
mlaaliig  in  respired  air  is  absorbed  into  son.    Arterial  blood,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  blood,  which  throws  out  at  the  same  is  of  a  bright  crimson  by  reflected  light ; 
time  about  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonic  but  it  is  of  a  dingfer  colour  and  more 
acid  gas.    The  blood  is  thus  arterialized,  opaque  than  venous  blood  by  transmitted 
and,  by  the  oxygen  which   it  contains,  light    This  fact  led  me  to  the  suspicion 
rendered  fit  to  excite  and  nourish  the  tis-  that  the  apparent  brightness  of  arterial 
■aes,  of  which  it  is  the  proper  pabulum ;  blood  might  be  owing  to  the  production  of 
bat  in  this  office,  under  the  control  of  an  a  white  opacity  in  it,  which  would  hove 
unknown  vital  influence,  the  oxygen  exerts  the  eflect  of  reflecting  white  light  through 
its  chemical  affinity,  and  abstracting  from  a  thin  film   of  the  deep  crimson.      On 
the  blood  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon,  closely  examining  the  change  of  colour, 
beeomes  carbonic  acid;  and  the  blood  is  whether  produced  by  air  or  by  the  addition 
Uios  again  changed  from  arterial  to  venous,  of  saline  matter,  I  have  found  that  a  cer- 
The  chief  chaiacteristic,  therefore,  of  arte-  tain   white  opacity  always  accompanies 
rial  blood  is,  that.it  has oit/gen, — of  venous  the  brightening  of  blood:    thus,  if   you 
blood,  that  it  has  carbonic  ucidj  cdmbined  closely  watch  this  coagulum  of  dark  blood 
with  it;  and  the  substitution  of  one  prin-  when  I  drop  it  into  this  saline  solution, 
ciple  for  the  other  will  effect  the  conver-  you  will  see  that  it  becomes  first  white 
sion  of  one  kind  into  the  other.  This  view  and  opaque  at  the  edges;  and  this  white- 
is  supported  by  a  great  many  remarkable  ness   extending    into    the    mass,    shines 
facts,  and  I  know  of  none  which  really  op-  through  the  deep  crimson  colouring  mat- 
p<i8es  iL  ter,  and  gives  it  the  florid  hue.    A  thin 

The  change  of  blood  in  the  lungs  is  es-  drop  of  dark  blood  on  agluss,  viewcil  witli 

scntially  a  chemical  process,  to  promote  a  lens,  appears  transparent  at  first,  bnt  gra- 

whicfa  the  mechanism  of  respiration   is  dually  as  the  air  begins  to  act  on  it,  or 

eminently  adapted;  but  we  find  the  same  instantaneously  on  the  addition  of  a  grain 

change  to  take  place  out  of  the  body,  and  of  salt,  a  cloud  of  opacity  is  seen  in  it, 

to  be  influenced  as    chemical    processes  which,  when  seen  by^  reflected  light,  gives 

generally  are.  The  change  of  the  blood  in  the  florid  colour  of  arterial  blood.     Seen 

the  greater  circulation,   from  arterial  to  through  a  good  microscope,  this  opacity  is 

venons,    is  also  partly    chemical;    and  observed  to  be  caused  by  a  myriad  of  distinct 

the  affinity  which  we  have  adverted  to,  of  globules,  smaller  than  those  of  the  blood, 

oxygen  for  carbon,  is  a  chemical  force  apparently  of  the  size  of  the  central  glo- 

that  is  no  doubt  active,  but  this  is  proba-  bule,  and  of  those  seen  in  serum.     I  have 

bly  greatly  under  the  control  of  the  vital  arranged  this  microscope  that  you  may  see 

powers;  and  I   hold  it  to  be  a  beautiful  this  aiter  lecture.    The  oxygen  of  the  air, 

proof  of  the  useful  subserviency  of  inor-  or  the   salt,  appears  to  have   the  power 

ganic  to  vital  chemistry,  that  this  affinity,  of  giving  density  or  distinctness  to  the 

which  we  know  to  be  merely  chemical,  white  organic  particles  contained  in  the 

most  tend  to  promote  the  formation  of  blood,  or  even  to  increase  the  number  of 

area,  uric  acid,  ammonia,  gelatine,  and  them ;  and  these  particles,  acting  as  so 

other  matters  containing  less  carbon  than  many  little  mirrors,  which  reflect  light 

the  principles  of  the  blood   from  which  through  the  colouring  matter,  give  it  the 

they  are  formed,  which  are  more  properly  brightness  ^  so    characteristic  of   arterial 

the  products  of  vital  organs,  and  the  neces-  blood.    Tims   the  change   of  colour  ap- 

sity  of  whose   generation  in  the  healthy  pears  in  a  simpler  light,  and  one  less  cul- 

state  is  obvious  from  the  constancy  and  re-  culat^d   to  mislead,  because  we  are  thus 

f(^larity  with  which  it  is  carried  on.     We  reminded  of  other  changes  in  condition 

have  no  time  to  trace  further  the  interest-  which  accompany  it.     I  should  not  have 

ing  relations  that  thus  declare  themselves  introduced  this  matter,  but  that  it  serves  to 

in  the  chemical  and  vital  laboratory  of  the  show  the  utility  of  bringing  all  our  senses 

body ;  but  I  would  point  out,  as  one  pretty  to  bear  on  the  investigation  of  a  subject — 

obvfous  corollary  from    them,    that    the  a  leading  principle  in  these  lectures, 
function  of  the  lungs  stands  in  a  relation        To  return  to  the  office  of  the  lungs:  — 

|ieculiarly   close  with  those  of  the  great  we  have  no  evidence  that  tluTc  is  any  ap- 

secreting  (trgans  of  the  body — the  kidneys  paratus  organized  peculiarlv  for  the  ub- 

and  the  liver.  sorption  of  oxygen  into  tho  bloml,  or  the 

We  cannot  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  from  it.     We 
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haTe  noticed  that  the  dispiacement  of  car.  and  slippery,  as  if  covered  by  a  thinner 

bonic  acid  by  oxygen  takes  place  in  blood  mucus  of  the  same  kind.    The  utility  of 

out  of  the  body  ;  that  the  intervention  of  this  secretion  is  obvious,  in  protecting  the 

a  membrane  does  not  impede  it ;  and  it  membranes  and  tissues   of   the  interior 

becomes  a  matter  of  obvious  inference,  that  from  divers  irritations  of  extraneous  mat- 

the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  millions  of  ter,  from  excessive  dryness,  cold,  or  heat 

capillaries  around  the  air-cells  and  tubes,  of  the  inhaled  air;  and  hence  the  need  of 

with  the  thinnest  possible  membranes  only  its  being  thicker  and  more  abundant  at 

separating  it  from  the  air,  is  only  an  ad-  the  commencement  of  the  canal,  where 

mirable  mechanical  contrivance  for  ren-  these  irritations  would  exert  their  fullest 

dering  the  chemical  action  between  the  effect     But  I  believe  this  mucus,  in  the 

air  and  the  blood  as  complete  as  possible,  finer  tubes  and  their  extremities,  to  be 

The  fact  that  air  can  pervade  a  membrane  useful  in  another  way,  in  promoting,  by 

was  long  doubted ;  and  this  doubt  was  con-  its  chemical  quali  ty,  the  transfer  of  oxygen 

sidered,  by  a  g^reat  many  writers,  a  suffi.  from  the  air  to  the  blood.    Fourcroy  long 

cient  reason  for  rejecting  the  view  which  ago  shewed  that  the  bronchial  mucus  hadi, 

we  are  considering ;  but  this  doubt  was  not  in  a  sigpaal  degree,  the  property  of  alMorb. 

well  founded ;  the  facts  described  by  Priest-  ing  oxygen  and  of  yielding  it  again  to 

ley  and  John  Hun  ter  beingenough  to  remove  other  substances,  such  as  metals;  hence 

it.    These  found  that  venous  blood  became  it  is  the  most  effectual  medium  for  killing 

florid,  although  contained  in  a  bladder  or  mercury.    I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is 

goldbeater's  skin ;  and  Qoodwyn  rendered  reasonable  to  suppose    the  mucus  with 

the  blood  in  the  jugular  vein  of  a  living  which  the  bronchi  are  bedewed,  to  aid  in 

rabbit  florid  bv  blowing  on  it.    1  had  Uie  facilitating  in  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood. 

satisfaction  of  setting  this  question  still  A  remarkable  phenomenon  has  been  lately 

further  at  rest,  by  snowing,  many  years  observed  with  regard  to  the  mucous  mem- 

ago,  that  not  only  was  the  blood  changed  brane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  animals 

in  colour,  but  that  the  air  received  car-  recently  killed.      When  it  is  examined 

bonic  acid  fh>m  it,  and  consequently,  that,  under  water,  through  a  microscope,  the 

the  air  must  have  exerted  an  action  on  water  is  seen  to  be  thrown  into  distinct 

the  blood  through  the  membrane.    Since  and  very  rapid  vortices  or  currents,  which 

I  made  this  experiment,  the  researches  of  continue  with  great  vivacity  for  a  con- 

Dntrochet  ana  Mitchell  have  developed  siderable  time,  even  after  the  membrane 

the  fact  of  the  passage  of  gases  or  liquids  is  quite  cold.     These  currents-  were  at- 

through  membranes  into  a  general  prin-  cribed  by  their  discoverers,  M.  Purkinjie 

ciple :  and  one  which  I  beUeve  may  be  and  Valentin,  to  the  movements  of  very 

referred  to  a  still  simpler  law,  that  of  the  fine  hairs,  or  alia;  and  as  they  are  seen  in 

intermixture  of   different  giiMS>   as  ^^  the  gills  of  some  aquatic  animals,  as  the 

veloped    by  Dalton   and   Graham,    and  common  muscle,  in  which  they  obviously 

which  depends  on  the  comparative  elas.  serve  the  purpose  of  respiration,  by  keep- 

ticities  of  different  kinds  of  matter.    All  ing  up  a  fresh  supply  of  water  to  the 

these  steps  in  science,  which  we  cannot  branchial  vessels,  they  suspected  them  to 

dwell  on  longer,  have  dispelled  many  dif.  exert  some  similar  effect  on  the  air  in  the 

ficolties  which  used  to  b^et  the  theory  of  bronchial  surface  of  the  mammalia.    But 

Inspiration:  and  the  further  results *ob-  Dr.  Alison  has  well  remarked,  that  as 

tained  in  the  experiments  of  Edwards,  the  same  currents  are  to  be  seen  also  in 

that  azote,  as  well  as  oxygen, is  sometimes  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  genital  or* 

absotbedy  especially  during  the  winter,  and  gans  of  female  animals,  it  is  more  reason- 

8(»metimes  exhaled^  leave  no  doubt   that  able  to  suppose,  that  the  object  of  the 

gases,  as  well  as  liquids  and  solids,  may  movements  that  produce  them  is  rather 

combine  with,  and  be  separated  from,  the  the    equal  diffusion  of  the  mucus,  the 

components  of  the  body.  uniformity  of  which  may  be  essential  to 

A  few  other  points  of  adaptation  of  the  the  effectual  performance  of  the  functions 

minute  structure  of  the  lungs  to  promote  of  these  organs.    The  same  distinguished 

the  chemical  action  between  the  air  and  physiologrist  considers  the  opinion  of  Pur- 

the  blood,  are  worthy  of  notice.    The  air-  kinjie  and  Valentin,  that  these  currents 

canals  are  lined  throughout  with  a  mucous  are  produced  by  cilia  in  motion,  as  too 

membrane.  This,  in  the  trachea  and  larger  hastily  assumed,  their  existence  in  the 

bronchi,  is  not    only  of  a  considerable  air    tubes    having    never    been  proved; 

thickness,  but  is  fbmished  with  numerous  and  he  is  inclined  rather  to  ascribe  them 

distinct  follicles,  which  throw  out  abun-  toa  vital  attraction  and  repulsion — aprin- 

dance  of  the  neculiar  slimy  albuminous  ciple    the    existence   of    which    he    has 

secretion  calleo  mucus.     In  the  smallest  brought    many  inffcnious    arguments  to 

bronchi  these  follicles  cannot  be  detected,  pn>ve,  and   one  which,  if  it   do  obtain, 

and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  exist ;  must  have  a  large  share  in  the  motions 

but  the  membrane  is  every  where  moist  and  functions  of  the  body. 
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ON  THE  ihete  is  a  different  arrangement  of  similar 

'  structures;  tbe  organ  prodacing  tbe  foico 
•HUMAN     VOICE.  is  the  inferior  larynx,  which  is  at  the  di- 

vision of  the  trachea,  and  to  which  the 
Bt  PaoFESsoB  MiiLLsa.  bronchi  senre  as  the  conducting  pipe,  while 

the  trachea,  and  the  upper  laiynx  which 

has  no  ligaments,  perform  the  office  of  the 
Wb  ne?er  remember  to  have  read  a  more  pipe  which  modifies  the  sound  produced 
happy  application  of  the  laws  of  mecba-  at  the  lower  larynx, 
nical  science  to  the  structure  and  physi-  The  vocal  ligaments  are  rendered  capa. 
ology  of  living  bodies,  than  that  which  ble  of  regular  vibrations,  like  those  of 
Professor  Miiller  has  effected  in  the  account  membranes  stretched  at  both  ends^by  being 
which  he  has  given  in  the  Third  Part  of  his  composed  of  tbe  same  peculiarly  elastic 
^  Physioiogie  dt»  Mentchen*^  of  the  larynx  tissue  as  has  been  pointed  out  bpr  Lauth, 
and  voice.  He  has  detailed  them  there  Schwann,  and  Eulenberg,  as  existing  in 
at  too  great  length  to  admit  of  our  trans,  the  middle  coats  of  arteries --the  liga- 
lating  the  whole  section  of  the  work,  men tum  nuche—lig.  flava  of  the  vertebral 
though  it  would  fully  deserve  it,  could  we  laminse  —  stylohyoid  ligament  —  longi- 
spare  room  for  it;  but  we  shall  endeavour,  tudinal  elastic  fibres  of  the  trachea  and 
in  as  brief  an  abstract  as  possible,  to  give  bronchi,  and  many  other  parts  of  tbe  body 
the  most  important  results  which  he  has  of  man  and  animals.  It  is  characterized 
arrired  at,  cleared  of  all  the  technicalities  by  its  yellowness,  dryness,  slight  vascu- 
of  music  and  mechanics,  which  can  be  larity,  and  by  its  frequently  giving  off  from 
spared,  without  rendering  the  description  the  larger  bnndles,  of  which  its  obres  ara 
unintelligible.  composed,  very  fine  branches,  which,  anas- 

The  following  are  the  proofs  which  he    tomosing  with  those  fVom  adjacent  bnndles, 
adduces,  independently  of   those  drawn    often  form  a  kind  of  net-work.    In  che- 
from  his  experiments,  of  the  glottis  being    mical  composition  it  is  principally  dis- 
tbat  part  of  the  vocal  tube  by  which  the    tinguished  from  the  other  fibrous,  tendon - 
voice  is  produced: — 1st   That  when  an     likeor  ligamentous  tissues,  by  the  difficulty 
opening  is  made  in   the  trachea  below    with  which  gelatine  can  be  obtained  from 
tbeglottis,thevoiceccases  and  returns  when     it— and  in  pnysical  characters,  it  is  most 
that  opening  is  closed — while  an  opening    marked  by  its  extreme  elasticity,  which  is 
made  above  the  glottis  does  not  necessarily    permanent  in  it  under  almost  all  circum- 
destroy  the  voice.    2nd.  Mag^ndie's  ex-     stances,  even  after  it  has  been  preserved 
periments,showing  that  the  voice  continues    for  many  years  in  spirit.    But  the  vocal 
when  the  epiglottis,  superior  vocal    (or    ligaments  are  not  the  only  parts  of  the 
false)  ligaments,  and  tbe  top  of  the  ary-    larynx  in    which  it  exists  ;    tbe  thyro- 
tenoid    cartilages    have    been    removed,    hyoid  and  middle  erico- thyroid  consists 
Sni.  The  visible  vibration  of  the  inferior    of  it,  and  it  is   extensively    distributed 
vocal  ligaments,  when  the  voice  is  heard,    throngh  tbe  whole  interior  of  the  organ, 
in  animals  whose  glottis  is  exposed,  and  in    arising  principally  from  the  inferior  half 
men  who  have  attempted  suicide.    4th.    of    the  angle   of   the   thyroid  cartilage, 
The  injury  of  the  laryngeal  nerves,  which    and     thence    radiating   in    fibres    back« 
supply  the  small  muscles  acting  on  and    wards,  downwards,  and  a  little  npward^ 
modinring  the   aperture  of  tbe  glottis,    forming  a  continuous  membrane  attached 
5th.  The  possibility  of  producing  sounds     to    the    whole   of    the    upper    edge    of 
similar  to  those  of  the  human  voice,  by  blow-    the  crycoid  cartilage  (except  where  the 
ing  through  the  laryiix  when  removed  from    arytenoid  cartilages  play),  and  to  the  an- 
the  body,  when  the  vocal  ligaments  have  a    terior  auffle  and  edge  of  the  bases  of  the 
certain  degree  of  tension, and  the  glottis  is    arytenoid   cartilages.      A  somewhat  in- 
open  to  a  certain  width,  and  this,  when     creased  thickness  of  this    membrane  at 
every  other  part,  except  the  inferior  vocal     three  parts  forms  the    so- called   middle 
ligaments  and  their  attachments,  is  cut    cricotnyroid,    and     the    inferior   thyro- 
away.    Hence  the  glottis  and  its  imme-     arytenoid  ligaments;  it  forms  the  upper 
diate  limits,  the  inferior  vocal  ligaments,    vocal  ligaments,  which  are  also  connected 
may  be  regarded  as  tbe  essential  vocal     to  the  lower  by  a  thin  layer  of  elastic  tis- 
apparatus — the  trachea  and  bronchi  being    sue  lining  the  venticulum  Morgagni.    The 
analogous  to  the  conducting  pipe,  or,  as    same  tissue  is  found  also  in  the  lateral 
organ,  builders  call  it,  the  boot  of  the  pipe —    hyothyroid,  thyro-epiglottic,  and  glosso. 
and  all  the  apparatus  above  the  inferior    epiglottic  ligaments ;  and  if  to  these  be 
vocal  ligaments  to  the  body  or  bell  of  wind     added  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  it  in  tbe 
instrument  or  organ  pipes,  by  which  the    membranous    part    of   the    trachea    and 
sound  produced  in  the  glottis,  or  by  the     bronchi,  an   idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
vibrating  tongue,  is  modified.    In  birds    great  extent  of  walls  fitted  for  vibrations 
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and  resonance  in  the  neigbbonrhood  of  to  the  coincident  degree  of  tension  of  the 

tiie  Tocal  oraan.  ?ocal  ligaments. 

The  Tocai  ligaments  are  made  to  possess  The  loosening  and  shortening  of  the 

Tarioas  degrees  of  tension,  by  the  contrac-  vocal  ligaments  is  effected  by  the  thyro- 

tion  of  the  sereral  muscles  acting  on  the  arytenoid  muscles,    which    at  the  same 

cartilages  to  which  they  are  affixed.   Thus  time  narrow  the  space  above  and  below 

the   crico-thyroid,   drawing  the    thyroid  the  lower  vocal  ligaments, 

nearer  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  increase  The  exact  form  of  the  glottis  during  the 

their  tension,  while  the  arytenoid  carti-  emission  of  sound  is  not  precisely  known, 

lages  are  fixed ;  and  the  posterior  crico.  but  it  is  certainly  very  much  narrowed,  at 

arytenoid  muscles  effect  the  same  change  is  shown  by  Mayo's  observations  on  those 

if  the  thyroid  cartilage  befixed,and  the  ary-  who  had  attempted  suicide,  Rudolphi's  in 

tenoid  cartilages  be  coincidently  approxi-  a  case  of  loss  of  the  nose  and  palate,  and 

mated  by  the  proper  arytenoid  muscles.  Magendie*s  on  living  animals.     Mtiller 

According  to  the  degree  of  tension  pro-  thinks,  in  accordance  with  the  opinions 

duced  by  these  muscles,  the  glottis  be-  of  the  last-mentioned  physiologist,  that 

comes  longer  or  shorter.    It  is  made  nar-  the  posterior  part  of  the  glottis,  between 

fewer  by  the  approximation  of  the  aryte-  the  arytenoid  cartilag^es,  is  generally  closed 

noid  cajrtilages  by  the  proper  arytenoid  during  the  prodoctionofvoice,  but  as  in  tbe 

muscles,  and  wider  by  the  separation  of  dead  larjrnx  he  does  not  find  this  a  neces- 

these  cartilages   by  the  posterior  crico-  sary  condition,  he  does  not  so  decide  it. 

arytenoid  muscles.  The  following  is  the  mode  employed  by 

The  elasticity  of  the  ligaments  connect-  Miiller  in  experimenting  on  the  produc 

ing  these  cartilages  will  maintain  tbe  cor-  tion  of  voice  with  the  laj^QX  after  it 

responding  edges  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  is  removed  from  the  body.    The  principal 

cartilages  in  approximation,  without  the  objects  to  be  attained  are,  a  fixed  position 

aid  of  muscular  effort ;  so  that  while  the  of  certain  of  the  cartilages,  and  at  the 

arytenoid  cartilages  are  fixed,  there  will  same  time  a  regular  and  measurable  power 

always  be  a  certain  degree  of  tension  of  of  moving  others,  so  as  to  give  the  vocal 

the  vocal  ligaments  ;  and  when  the  poste-  ligaments  the  desired  degrees  of  tension 

nor  crico-arvtenoid  muslces  act,  to  draw  and  varied  forms.    These  he  attains  by 

the  arytenoid  cartilages  backwards,  they  laying  tbe  larynx  with  its  posterior  waU 

mnst  have  this  elastic  middle  crico-tbyroid  on  a  board,  and  there  fixing  it  firmly  by 

ligament  to  act  against  the  cricoid  cartlage ;  the  arytenoid  carti* 

The  glottis  is  capable  of  receiving  the  lages  are  then  fixed  by  an  awl  or  metal 

following  forms ^—>When  at  rest  it  is  Ian-  pin,  run  transversdy  through  them  both, 

ceolate,  growing  wider  on  inspiration,  and  near  their  bases.    This  is  the  most  delicate 

narrower  on  expiration.     Its  sides   are  part  of  the  process,  requiring  great  care,  in 

formed  behind  by  the  inner  surfaces  and  order  that  when  the  extending  force  is  aAer- 

anterior  processes   of  the  bases  of  the  wards  applied,both  vocal  ligaments  may  be 

arytenoid  cartilages;   before,  and  to  the  made  equally  tense;    ana  so  that  when 

greatest  extent  by  the  vocal  ligaments,  at-  these  cartilages  are  pressed  towards  each 

tached  to  those  processes,  and  the  angle  other  on  the  pin,  their  anterior  or  vocal 

of  the  thyroid  cartilage.     When  at  its  processses  may  touch.    The  transfixing 

sreatest    width,  it   has   the  form   of  a  pin  may  then  be  fixed  with  cords  to  the 

lozenge,   with    its    posterior   angle   cut  board.    When  this  has  been  accomplished, 

off,    and  the  distance  between  the  late-  and  the  cricoid  and  arytenoid  cartilages 

ral   angles,   at   which  are  the   anterior  are  both  fixed  to  the  board,  any  degree  of 

processes    of    the    arytenoid    cartilages,  tension  may  be  given  to  the  vocal  li^menta 

may  be  5|  lines.    In  its  narrowed  con-  by  drawing  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  carti- 

dition  the  glottis  may  have  a  triangular  lage  forward.    This  is  best  done,  and  will 

form ;  it  may  be  open  in  its  whole  length,  admit  of  being  measured,  if  a  fine  string 

tbe  arytenoid  cartilages  being  merely  ap«  be  affixed  to  it  just  before  the  insertion 

proximated;  or  by  their  coming  in  con-  of  the  ligament,  then  passed  over  a  pulley, 

tact  at  their  anterior  angles,   a  double  and  then  have  hung  on  at  its  opposite  end 

aperture  may  be  produced ;  or  by  their  one  of  a  pair  of  delicate  scales,  which  may 

coming  completely  in  contact,  the  poste-  be  loaded  with  different  weights,  so  as  to 

rior  part  of  the  glottis  may  be  entirely  draw  away  the  anterior  part  of  the  thyroid 

closed,  and  there  will  then  be  no  opening  from  the  arytenoid  and  cricoid  cartilages, 

except  that  between  the  vocal  ligaments,  as  much  as  the  vocal  ligaments  will  allow. 

This  last  condition  is  produced  by   the  In  proportion  as  the  weight  is  increased, 

united  action  of  the  lateral  crico  arytenoid  the  vocal  ligaments  will  now  be  stretched, 

and  the   proper  arytenoid  muscles;   the  All   the  parts   of  the   larynx  above  the 

aperture  will  be  pointed  both  before  and  lower  vocal   ligaments  may  now  be  cut 

behitid,  and  will  vary  in  width  according  away,  as  they  are  unnecessary  for  the 
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prodaction  of  the  required  lOQod,  and  the  two  conditions  are  not  different  as  regards 

actions  of  the  ligaments  may  be  better  their  hei^^ht.     In  these  cases  the  notes  are 

obserred    when  they  are   removed.      A  prfidiiced  most  easily  when  the  ligaments 

wooden  tube  to  blow  through  is  pat  into  which    are  in  contact  are-  very  lax,  and 

the  end  of  trachea.  they  are  caused  by  the  interrupted  passage 

Tbe  following  facts  have  been  observed  of  air  through  them,  and  may  be  well  pro- 

in  tbe  frequent  performance  of  expert-  duced  when  the  glottis  is  extremely  short. 

ments  on  larynges,  thus  prepared.  Low  not^s  may  be  produced  in  a  wery 

On  blowing  through  the  trachea  when  short  as  well  as  in  a  very  long  glottis,  and 
the  glottis  is  narrow,  the  vocal  ligaments  high  notes  in  a  very  long  as  well  as  in  a 
give  oat  foil  and  clear  notes,  which  come  very  short  one:  if  only  in  the  short  one 
rerj  near  to  those  of  the  human  voice,  for  low  notes  the  ligaments  are  very  lax, 
and  mach  resemble  those  produced  by  and  touch  each  other;  and  if  in  the  long 
blowing  over  moist  elastic  arterial  coat,  glottis  for  high  notes,  the  ligaments  are  at 
stretched  over  the  end  of  a  table,  as  in  the  the  same  time  very  tense.  This  shorten- 
best  kind  of  artificial  larynx.  They  differ  ing  and  lengthening  of  the  glottis,  without 
from  those  obtained  wlien  the  ventricle,  alteration  of  its  tension,  ma^  best  be 
upper  ligament,  &c.  are  affixed,  only  in  effected  by  compressing  the  lips  of  tlie 
being  lest  load.  Tbe  vocal  ligaments  sound  glottis  with  forceps ;  while  the  decrees  of 
best  and  most  easily  when  the  posterior  tension  may  be  altered  by  pressing  the 
part  of  the  glottis,  between  the  arytenoid  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  backwards  to 
cartilages,  is  closed,  though  this  form  is  not  ihe  cricoid. 

absolutely  necessarv ;  and  if  the  tension  of  When  the  whole  vocal  ligaments,  from 

tbe  ligaments  be  tne  same  in  both  cases,  the  angle  of  the  thvroid  cartilage  to  the 

the  note  produced  is  of  the  same  height,  vocal  processes  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 

wfaetfaer  the  posterior  part  of  the  glottis  (in  contact  with  each  otfier),  are  in  vibra- 

be  open  or  not^  which  Is  at  once  an  evident  tion  without  touching,  the  notes  produced 

proof  that  it  is  the  vocal  ligaments  whose  by  increasing  degrees  of  tension  of  the 

vibrations  produce  the  sound,  and  that  ligaments  do  not  increase  in  height  in 

tbe  air  is  not  the  primary  vibrator,  for  in  precisely  the  same  degrees  as  those  pro* 

that  oase  tbe  note  would  be  deeper  when  dnoed  by  strings  and  membranes  stretched 

tbe  glottis  was  open  to  its  whole  length  at  both  ends;   there  are  always  sonic  half 

than  when  it  was  open  only  for  the  length  or  whole  notes  below  those  given  by  strings 

of  the  vocal  ligaments.  An^  if  the  anterior  and  membranes.    For  example :  with  the 

angles  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  touch,  same  length  of  string,  the  notes  or  num- 

so  that  there  is  an  aperture  both  behind  bers  of  vibrations  increase  directly  as  tho 

and  before  them,  no  second  note  is  pro-  square  roots  of  the  powers  producing  the 

duced  by  the  second  posterior  aperture,  tension ;  i.  e,  if  a  string,  extended  by  a 

thoagb  the  air  sometimes  rustles,  in  pass-  weight  of  4,  give  the  note  c,  it  will  give 

ing  between  the  cartilages  and  their  unit-  the  octave  or  e'  when  extended  by  a  weight 

ing  membrane.  of  16,  and  the  second  octave  or  c"  with  a 

If  the  ligaments  be  equally  tense  in  all  weight  of  64.  But  by  adding  weights  into 
cases,  the  width  of  the  aperture  of  the  the  scale  attached  to  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
glottis  does  not  make  any  difference  in  the  as  above  described,  according  to  this  rate 
height  of  the  note  produced, — ^it  is  only  of  increase,  octaves  are  not  obtained  from 
less  clear,  in  consequence  of  the  noise  the  vocal  ligaments,  but  notes,  ^  a  note, 
of  the  air  rushing  through,  when  there  is  or  1,  If,  2,  or  3  whole  notes  below  the 
a  wide  opening ;  and  in  this,  as  in  many  octaves.  However,  the  analogy  is  near 
other  respects,  a  larynx  exactly  re-  enough  to  show  that  the  notes  of  the 
sembles  the  artificial  ones  made  with  human  vocal  organ,  so  far  as  thev  are  pro- 
bands of  caoutchouc  and  instruments  duct  d  by  the  glottis  and  its  limits,  are 
with  membranous  and  metallic  tongues, in  analogous  to  those  of  strings  and  nicm- 
wbich  a  wider  opening  only  alters  the  ex-  branous  tongues.  [The  experiments  prov- 
pression,  and  not  the  height,  of  the  note.  mg  tliis  are  of  very  great  difficulty,  and 

If   the  vocal   ligaments  be  unequally  require  considerable  practice  to  perform 

tense,  there  are  rarely  two  notes  pro<luced  ;  them  correctly,  but  we  cannot  undertake 

hot  when  the  tension  is  equal,  there  is  oc-  to  translate  the  whole  of  Miiller's  long 

casionally  produced  a  much  higher  note  directions.] 
than  the  proper  one,  from  the  ligaments 

coming  in  contact  in  some  part  of  their  The  following  are  the  results  of  some  of 

length.    Notes  can  as  well  be  produced  his  successful  attempts.    The  degrees  of 

when   the    ligaments    touch    each    other  tension  were  always  increased  from  4  to 

every  where,  as  when  they  have  a  narrow  16,  and  fntm   16  to  61;   nnd  the  weights 

opening  between  them  ;  and  if  the  tension  thus    employed    were    Uuhsf  each    about 

be  the  same,  tbe  notes  produced  in  these  equal  to  a  hiblf  ounce  in  this  country. 
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Welgbtn  In  Lotba. 

Tension  ••4  16  64 

1st  Experiment. — Notes  ••••  c'  a* 

2d  do.  do. </ sharp.  6' 

3d  do.  do gf  sharp  c"  sharp 

4lh  do.  do. e^  d*' 

5th  do.  do. a  sharp  /'  sharp 

6th  do.  do. a  sharp  ^  sharp 

7lh  do.  do. d'  </' 

8th  do.  do. d'  sharp  h' 

9th  do.  do. g  g* 


g"  sharp. 
u"  sharp-a'' 

e'" 

g" 

g" 
a" 

a" 


g 
The  two  octares  impure. 


The  notes  may  be  in  every  case  deter- 
mined by  a  well- tuned  piano,  struck  by  a 
second  person. 

The  Tocal  ligaments,  separated  from  the 
larynx  and  stretched,  act  nearly  like 
strings.  Thus  one  gare,  with  a  weight  of 
16,  a  sharp.  When  the  weight  was  re- 
duced  to  4,  it  ga?e  d ;  and  when  it  was 
increased  to  16,  it  gave  a  sharp  again 

By  altering  the  tension  in  the  same  di- 
rection,  the  notes  of  the  larynx  may  pass 
through  a  compass  of  two  octaves;  with 
greater  tension,  disagreeable,  higher, 
whistling  or  shrieking  notes  are  produced. 
If  the  experiment  shewing  this  cannot  be 
well  performed  by  increasing  the  weight, 
and  drawing  over  the  pulley  in  the  direction 
of  the  ligaments,  it  may  be  done  by  miUring 
a  lever  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  draw- 
ing it  downwartfs,  by  a  weight  attached  to  a 
oord,  towards  the  cricoid,  in  imitation  of 
the  action  of  the  crico  thyroid  muscles, 
which  act  thus  in  the  production  of  hiffh 
notes  during  life,  bj  diminishing  the 
breadth  of  the  crico. thyroid  ligament.  The 
following  results  were  obtained  by  this 
plan,  in  two  succeeding  experiments  on 
the  same  larynx  :— 

Experiment  I. 

Weiffhtc  Notes. 

J  loth a  sharp. 

1  —     6 

H  —     e*  '^ 

2  —    e' sharp. 

2i  —    d' 

2^  —    d*  sharp. 

3  —    «' 

3i-    /' 

4  — /'  sharp. 

44-     •..; V 

6    —    g  sharp. 

5|  —     a' 

6    —    of  sharp. 

61  —    V 

7  —  y-v 

7i-     ^' 

8    —    1^' sharp. 

»4—    d" 


Weights.  Note«. 

9f(,loths (f' sharp. 

10ft-  ^' 

"ft-  /" 

13    -  /"sharp. 

15    —  ^' 

17  —  g"rfiarp. 

19    —  4^' 

22    —  a"  sharp. 

25  —  bT 

28  —  e"' 

31  —  </"  sharp. 

35    —  cT" 

37    —  •....  <f^ sharp. 

No  higher  note. 

Experiment  II. 

Weights.  Notes* 

lloth b 

1     —  e' 

1) —  • </ sharp. 

3    —  d' 

24  —  •••••  d' sharp. 

3  —  / 

34-  r  ^ 

4  —  /'  sharp. 

4i-  V+ 

5  —  ••••• ^  sharp. 

54  —  o^ 

6  —  a' sharp. 

64  —  y 

74  —  if' 

8A  —  «"  sharp. 

9    —  ....   d" 

10  —  d"sharp. 

11  —  .-..  e" 

12  —  /" 

13  —  /"sharp. 

15    —  g" 

174  —  i"  sharp. 

18  —  a" 

20    —  a"  sharp. 

22    —  6" 

26  —  «"' 

29  —  <?"'  sharp. 

32  —  d"' 

37    —  d*"  sharp. 

No  higher  note. 
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After  the  fint  experiment,  the  Tocal  I  have  occasionally  tested  the    truth 

ligmmenU  had  only  altered  so  mach  as  to  of  these  observatfons,  and   have  found 

give  fr  instead  of  a  sharp  with  a  weight  of  y,e  gputa  neutral   in   phthisis.      In  a 

a  quarter  of  an  oun«.    From  these  exne-  fatal  case  of  chronic  bronchitis  (ascer- 
rimenu  it  follows,  that  about  a  pound  of       j„^j  ^  y,^  ^1,,-^  jj^^^  ^,„  dissection,) 

"'IJ^'S.^r^r S  t^f^Zl^''  "'^'^  I  found  the  sputa,  at  various  periods,  to 

within  the  compass  or  two  octaves.  .      hi*        '^•j       j        a_i* 

But  still  lower  notes  may  be  produced  be  alkahne,  acid,  and  neutnd. 
if  the  vocal  ligaments  be  freed  from  eveiy        iTom  a  few  desultory  observations, 

degree    of  extension    exeieised    by    the  I  was  led   to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 

middle   cricothyroid  ligament,   and  al.  M.  Donne's  conclusions ;  finding,  how- 

lowed  to  have  the  greatest  laxity  pos«  ever,  that  that  gentleman  has  the  re- 

aible,  by  drawing  the  thyroid  cartilage  putation  of  being  a  talented  and  iiidus- 

towards  the  arytenoid  by  a  cord  running  trious  observer,  I  determined   upon  a 

over  a  pnllev  behind  the  larynx,  with  closer  line  of  investigation.    The  prac- 

weights  attached,  as  before,  to  it.    In  this  tice  of  the  York  Hospital  presents  but 

mciliod,  and  by  blowing  unwards  through  ^ases  of  unquestionable  gastritis,  and  I 


leaving  the  ligaments  thus  free  from  the  ^fryaiiuus  x  u.auc  l  imvc  subjoined 

action  of  the  crico-thyroid  ligament,  and  *^e  f^rm  of  tablw.    Their  unexpected 

other  parts,  while  the  posterior  part  of  the  re»u\i  has  induced  me  to  publish  them, 

glottis  is  closed,  the  action  of  the  thyro-  hoping  the  conclusion  to  which  they  may 

arytenoid  muscle  is  imitated,  in  the  short-  lead  may  attract  the  notice  of  M.  Donne, 

ening  and  relaxation  of  the  vocal  liga-  and  of  other  inquirers  into  the  patho- 

ments.  logical  states  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

[To  b«  contloued.]  Patbolojcical  chemistry  will  soon  rival 

pathological  anatomy  in  importance. 

I  made  these  observations  indiscrimi- 

OBSERVATIONS  nately  upon  forty-eight  in-patienU  of 

ON  TUB  this  hospital :  of  this  number  there  were 

REACTION  OF  THE  SALIVA    UPON  ^^^  three  cases  alike:  it  comprised  dis- 

1URM£RIC  PAPER.  usually  found  in  a  general  hospital. 

Thirty,  six,  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette.  numl>er,  asserted  that  they  had  a  good  ' 

appetite  and   digestion.    This  number 

^'^9  included  the  most  varied  cases :  ulcers 

A  PAPER  on  some  physiological  and  on  the  le^,  with  and  without  impaired 

f  pathological     properties    of    the     sa-  health ;  diseased  hip  joint  with  sinuses, 

iva,  by  M.  Donn6,  appeared   in   the  emaciation  and  diarrhoea;  senile  gan- 

Archives  Centrales  of  May  and  June,  grenc ;  schirroua  uterus.  Sec.    Eight  had 

1835.    M.  Donne  showed,  that  by  com-  appetite  and  digestion  more  or  less  im- 

paring  the   morbid  with   the  healthy  paired ;  of  these,  two  were  under  the 

state  of  this  fluid,  we  may  distinguisn  influence  of  mercury :  four  had  loss  of 

accurately  between  inflammatory  and  appetite,  or  freouent  vomiting, 
non-inflammatory  affections  of  the  sto-         The  diet  ot  these  individuals  was 

mach.    He  asserts,  that  on  no  occasion  various :  a  few  were  on  fever  and  full 

has  he  found  the  saliva  acid  when  the  diet,  but  the  majority  on  house  diet, 

appetite  and  digestion  were  good  ;  and  consisting  of  beef  or  mutton,  and  baked 

states,  that  acidity  of  the  saliva  is  a  flour  or    rice  puddings,   on  alternate 

diagnostic  symptom    of  gastritic  irri-  days,  for  dinner ;  and  tea,  milk,  or  broth, 

tation.  for  breakfast  and  supper.    The  latter 

I  have  misplaced  a  reference  to  a  was  taken  at  half-past  five ;  dinner  at 

French  writer  who  makes  a  similar  as-  half-past  twelve ;  and  breakfast  at  half- 

sertion  respecting  the  sputa  in  chronic  past  eiffht.    Widi  a  few  exceptions,  no 

bronchitis,    and    states,    that    by  this  indi victual  took  medicine  after  his  meal 

means  if:  may  be  distinguished  from  until  I  had  made  the  observations. — 

phthisisyiki  which  the  sputa  are  alkaline.  Slips  of  paper,  au  inch  and  a  quarter 
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;  Rmt  nine 
•eries,  litmua  and  turmeric  p*^er  were 
used,  on  Sept.  13ih  (evening'.)  Litoijs 
paper,  reddened  nilh  dilute  acetic  acid, 
was  substituted  Tor  the  turmeric :  in  tbe 
remainder  it  was  reddened  with  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid;  ihirtj' minioM  of 
the  officinal  dilute  acid  being  mixed 
wilh  four  ouDces  of  distilled  water  for 


to  nine  o'clock  in  the  eveuing,  and  from 
ten  to  faalf-past  ten  in  tbe  morning. 

Every  shade  of  tint  was  observ^,  as 
will  appear  from  ttie  tables.  Strongly 
acid  means,  that  tbe  litmus  was  imme- 
dialelj  and  deeply  reddened  :  acid,  thai 
tbe  reaction  was  immediate  and  dis- 
tinct, but  in  a  less  degree;  and  soon 
with  the  others.  Ptu  iliyktli/  acid, 
and     eery    tlightlu   alkaline,     express 


cha 


iE«    ■ 


but  geue- 
ulcrval  of 
LUtes.   Tbe 


the  mouth  at 

being  inserted 

rally  in  snccesi 

from  one  to  ibree  or  fi 

reaction  was  noted  duwn,  as  was  also 

the  state  of  the  tongue,  at  tbe  mnment 

of  witliilmwal.     Care  was   Ukcn  that 

tbe  pB|iers  were  well  moisteued. 

'I'be  whole  of  the  observations,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  tbe  two  last 
aeries,  were  made  al  from  balf-paat  eight 


which  I  noted,  solely  that  the  olMcrva- 
tions  might  be  more  exact. 

The  tongue  was  noted  as  bein^  ickife 
yihea  it  was  of  a  greyish,  milk-like 
colour,  but  not  coated,  and  was  some- 
times moist  ami  sometimes  rather  dry. 
The  tongue  was  said  to  be  pale  when 
of  a  whitish  red  colour,  intoolh  and 
moist;  a  slate  observed  most  frequently 
in  relaxed  habits.  The  other  slates 
mentioned,  include  various  degrees  of 
each,  under  tbe  same  name. 


A  Table  i^  BffT  OhitrvtttUiH*  on  tke  Action  of  the  Saliva  upon  Red  and  Blue 
t-itmiu  and  Tuttacrie  Paper,  and  on  Ike  corretpondiaif  Appearaitcei  of  tk» 


71h — Maroing. 
ToD)pie  natunil    ... 

I'aU-   

While    

Cnaled  or  riirrcd  i  <  • 

Having  a  whilF  fur, 

ted  with  red  puiutt 
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I  wo  nil!  remark,  that  tb«  three  cen-  to  the  riKbt  and  Icfl.     ItwUlbeinstruc- 

tral  di'grc.'s  aC  reactiun  are  very  nenrlv  live  to  throw  these  toj^ether  under  the 

allied.     The  lanie  remark  h  applicable  heads  nrieid,  ueutral,  and  alkaline,  aa 

Id  the  observiitiunB  in  the  three  columns  rolloHi : — 
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Total. 
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What  eoncluiinnd,  then,  muit  be 
drawn  from  the  prceeding' tablet?  The 
fullowinf;  appear  to  me  correct: — 

I.  The  Mlira  may  he  add  without 
any  apparent  disease  of  tbe  stomach, 
and  when  ibe  individual  is  in  rood 
health. 

3.  It  is  alkaline  during  different  de- 
fpreet  of  gastric  derangement,  ni  indi- 
cated bi/  the  tongue. 

3.  It  may  be  alkaline,  acid,  and  neu- 
tral, when  the  gattric  phenomena  arc 
the  same;  and,  consequently,  acidity  of 
the  saliva  is  not  a  ditignostic  mark  of 
gaatritic  derangfement 

4.  In  general  it  is  alkaline  in  the 
m<iniing,  and  acid  in  the  evening. 

The  fourth  conclusion  will  require 
•one  explanation,  since  it  is  obvious!  v 
contrary  In  the  earlier  seriet,  attfauugn 
in  oecrirdancc  with  the  f-ener&l  residta. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
of  the  saliva  was  tested, 
le  Krien,  by  turmeric  pa. 


per,  which  is  not  a  BufBcien^  delicate 
K-agent  for  the  purpose.  The  conse- 
quence would  be  to  place  those  in  which 
the  saliva  was  alkaline,  under  tbe  head 
of  neutral;  leaTing  the  results  ob- 
tained by  means  of  Ibe  litmus  unaffeel- 
ed.  Therefore  we  find,  that  on  the  five 
first  Djomings  (on  which  the  turmeric 
paper  was  used)  of  190  obsertaticini, 
the  saliva  was  neulral  in  99,  and  alka- 
line in  one  only ;  whereas  on  the  sue- 
ceedinff  mornings  (red  litmus  being 
used),  of  156  obserrstious,  it  was  alka- 
line in  tevenljf-lkrte,  and  neutral  in 
6fW-ntne  only. 

It  may  be  also  remarked,  as  opposed 
to  this  conclusion,  that  in  the  6rat  five 
morning  observations,  of  ihe  grusa 
number  100,  the  saliva  exhibited  vari- 
degrees  of  acidilr  in  niaetif-tix ; 
the  succeeding  ninminff  ob- 
I,  this  was  observed  in  thirtg- 
two  only  of  I5A. 

I  cannot  explain  these  discrepancies, 
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exeept  hj  sopposine  that  daring  the 
Snt  experimeDts,  the  noveltj  of  the 
procedure  and  the  erident  expectation 
of  tastinff  somethingr,  on  the  introduc- 
tioii  of  &e  test-papers  into  the  moutb, 
caused  the  saliva  to  he  temporarilir 
acid; — a  supposition  in  accordance  with 
o«r  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  men- 
tal emotions  on  the  secretions  in  ^neral. 

The  uniformity  in  the  evening'  obser- 
vations is  at  least  curious,  and  appears 
to  me  highly  corroborative  of  the  truth 
of  the  fourth  conclusion. 

Assuming  as  a  general  fact,  then, 
that  the  saliva  is  acid  in  the  evening 
and  alkaline  in  the  rooming,  it  remains 
to  inquire  under  what  circumstances  it 
varies  from  these  states; 

From  the  few  observations  I  have 
Blade,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
aciditj  of  the  morning  saliva  is  a  symp- 
tom of  disease,  but  not  exclusively  of 
the  gastritic  form.  I  subjoin  a  few 
cases  selected  from  the  mass  :— 

1.  Reuben  Jones,  aged  90,  admitted 
snfiTering  from  retention  of  urine.  He 
has  a  stricture  of  the  urethra,  which 
admits  only  the  smallest  bougie.  Ge- 
neral health  good.    Tongue  natural. 

2.  William  Walker,  aged  60,  com- 
plained of  difficulty  of  breathing,  sleep, 
fessness,  frequent  micturition,  and  pam 
about  the  rectum  and  perineum.  He 
has  a  large  calculus  in  the  bladder*. 
Appetite  unimpaired;  tongue  white. 
Has  gruel  diet,  and  takes  an  opiate  at 
night.    Pulse  regular. 


3.  John  Bowes,  a^fed  21,  suffers  from 
disease  of  the  hip-joint ;  sinuses  run 
into  it,  and  discharges  profusely.  He 
is  emaciated,  and  suffers  occasionally 
from  diarrhoea,  whicli  is  kept  in  check 
by  Dover^s  powder  combinca  with  mer- 
cury and  chalk,  at  bed- time.  Appetite 
g^ood  ;  tongue  pale ;  pulse  quick. 

4.  Fanny  Tate,  aged  30,  has  scrofu- 
lous abscesses  in  the  neck,  and  severe 
neuralgic  pains  of  the  occiput  and 
temples.  Countenance  sallow  and  anx- 
ious ;  movements  languid ;  appetite 
somewhat  impaired ;  tongue  pale ;  pulse 
regular. 

5.  Thomas  Ruddock,  aged  — ,  has 
abscess  in  the  led  knee-juiiit,  following 
an  injury.  Is  sleepless  and  feverish  ; 
pulse  excited ;  appetite  somewhat  im- 
paired; tongue  furred. 

6.  John  Forteus,  aged  63,  had  his  leg 
amputated  below  the  knee  ten  days  ago, 
(August  27th,)  for  ulceration  of  toe  car- 
tilages of  the  ankle-joint.  He  is  ema- 
ciated, his  constitution  is  impaired,  and 
he  has  occasional  diarrhoea.  Pulse 
rapid ;  tongue  with  a  white  coat  and  a 
few  prominent  papillae.  The  stump 
healed  by  the  first  intention. 

7.  George  Shepherd,  aged  63,  has 
languid  ulcers  on  the  legs ;  is  pale  and 
weak ;  and  vomits  almost  every  thing  he 
takes.  No  tenderness  of  epigastrium; 
tongue  thickly  coated. 

I  subjoin  a  table  of  the  observations 
made  upon  the  saliva  of  these  pa- 
tients : — 
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*  Mr.  Champney  performrd  the  operation  of  teral  triangle,  having  uric  add  nuclei  and mphof' 

lithotomy  upon  tbla  patient  on  the  20tb  Sept.  phatic  crust.    The  paUent  it  doing  well. 
and  removed  a  large  atone*  shaped  like  an  eqnlU- 
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The  state  of  the  atmosphere  seemed 
to  influence  the  re-action  of  the  saliva. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  he  in- 
clined to  prosecute  these  researches,  I 
would  just  remark,  hy  way  of  caution, 
that  the  changfcs  in  the  colour  of  the 
pHpers  should  be  noted  immediately,  as 
an  evident  tendency  to  acidity  is  very 
soon  observed.  I  took  particular  care 
to  notice  this,  and  found  that  in  306  of 
my  observations,  at  the  end  of  six 
hours  the  colour  of  the  pajjer  was  un- 
changfcd  after  the  first  action  of  the 
saliva;  in  250  there  was  an  evident 
tendency  to  acidity  j  alkaline  becoming 
neutral— neutral,acid— and  acid,  strongs, 
ly  acid  ;  while  in  nine  only  was  there  a 
reverse  tendency. 

These  observations  plainly  lead  to 
conclusions  opposed  to  those  of  M. 
Donn6.  If  his  inquiries  have  been 
made  principally  with  the  morning 
saliva  (which  is  very  probable),  the  con- 
flicting statements  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  harmonized. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  Laycock, 

House  Surgeon,  Ac. 

York  County  Honpitol, 
Sept.  26,  1887. 


CASE  OF 

CHRONIC  LARYNGEAL  DISEASE, 
COMPLICATED  with  PHTHISIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 

The  accompanying  case  of  chronic 
laryngeal  aisease,  complicated  with 
phthisis,  and  in  which  it  was  thought 


necessary  to  perform  tracheotomy,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  ofier  many  points  of 
practical  instruction.  I  therefore  for- 
ward it,  with  some  remarks,  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
George  Burrows,  M.D., 

Aulstant  Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

45,  Queen  Ann  Street,  Carendish  Square. 
Sept.  SO,  1887. 

Thomas  Lock  wood,  eet.  37,  a  carter, 
was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  under  m v  care,  September  1 4th, 
1837,  in  the  following  condition  :  — 
Pale,  and  somewhat  emaciated;  coun- 
tenance  rather  anxious ;  skin  warm  and 
dry ;  voice  gone,  so  that  he  can  only 
speak  in  a  noarse  whisper.  He  com- 
plains of  uneasiness  in  the  throat,  which 
ne  refers  to  the  top  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage, where  he  feels  as  if  the  passage 
were  "  blocked  up'*  d urine  inspiration  : 
there  is  actual  pain  felt  when  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  is  compressed  between  the 
thumb  and  Qnger.  Difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing, especially  liquids,  which  excite 
cough.  Nothing  morbid  can  be  seen  in 
the  fauces.  He  has  a  constant  cough, 
and  expectorates  a  muco-purulent  fluid, 
which  is  rather  viscid.  Difficulty  of 
breathing,  requiring  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders to  be  elevated,  much  increased  by 
any  exertion ;  no  pain  in  the  chest  at 
present.  Pulse  108 ;  very  thirsty;  tongue 
moist,  and  whitish  in  the  centre ;  appe- 
tite good ;  bowels  open  twice  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours ;  evacuations  loose. 

Auscultation. — Air  appears  to  pass 
freely  through  the  lungs  before  and 
behind;  no  unnatural  sounds  arc  de- 
tected, but  the  loud  tracheal  sounds 
greatly  interfere  with  the  respiratory 
murmur  in  the  lungs. 


GOltPUCATED  WITH  PHTHISIS.  61 

Histarw.^He  stated  tbal  he  bad  tion  not  oulj  justifiable,  but  absolutely 

been  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  essential  to  the  mau's  safety,  and  by 

liad  been  intemperate.    Two  years  ag^,  thus  putting  the  larynx  at  rest,  a  cbaucc 

in  the  wipter,  ue  bad  had  pain  in  uie  would  be  afiorded  of  subduing  the  serious 

chest,   with   coug^h.      Last  winter    be  disororanization    gfoing^    forward.      In 

again  had  pain  in  the  chest,  with  cough,  consultation  on  the  case,  much  difference 

He  Las  been  unable  to  follow  bis  em-  of  opinion  existed  upon  the  propriety  of 

ployment  for  six  weeks.    A  month  a^o  an  operation  ;  and  as  there  was  at  the 

his  throat  begfan  to  inconvenience  him  moment  no  actual  threatening  of  death 

as  at  present,  and  has  remained,  during  from  asphyxia,  it  was  agreed  to  post- 

that   period,  much  in  its  present  con-  pone    the  tracheotomy  until    more  ur- 

dition.     It  appears  that  he  has  already  gent  necessity  should  arise. 

had  leeches  and  a  blister  applied  to  the  ^^  ^^,  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Calomel  and 

""^3t«  Opium   pills  cverv   six  hours;  to  con- 

The   case   was   regarded   as   one  of  tinue  the  Morphia ;  and  3ij.  of  strong 

chronic  laryngitis  consequent  upon  at-  Mercurial  oimment  to  be  rubbed  in  at 

tacks  of   active    inflammation  of   the  the  axilla. 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and 

bronchi.     He  was  ordered  eight  leeches  The  house-surgeons    were    also    re- 

to  the  larynx;  calomel,  grs.  ij.,   with  quested  to  lose  no  time  iu  performing 

opium,  gr.  J^,  ni^ht  and  morning,  and  tracheotomy,  should  the  paroxysm   of 

acetate  of  morphia,  gr.  }tb,  three  times  dyspnoea  return  in  the  ensuing  night. 

in  the  day.  17th,  10  o'clock,  a.m. — He  has  had  a 

The  objects  attempted  by  this  plan  of  quiet   night,  with   sleep  since  3,  a.m. 

treatment  were  to  suudue  any  local  con-  There  has  been  no  return  of  the  extreme 

l^estion  of  the  larynx,  to  bring  the  sys-  difficulty  of  breathing.  His  countenance 

tem   gradually  under  the  influence  of  is  expressive  of  anxiety;   the  forehead 

mercury,  and  allay  the  irritability  of  the  covered  with  cold  perspiration;  the  fln- 

^ottis  by  the  sedative.  ger  nails  livid ;  pulse  14<>,  and  feeble. 

Idth. — The  throat  was  rather  easier  He  says   the  breathing  is  easier,   but 

after  the  application  of  the  leeches,  and  it  is  evidently  performed  with  conside- 

deglutition  performed  with  rather  less  rableefl*ort;  tongue  moist,  furred  in  the 

difficulty.      Six   more    leeches   to    the  centre, red  at  the  tip  and  edges;  bowels 

larynx.  not  open.      He    is  evidently    drowsy 

I6th. — He  was  found,  this  morning,  at  from  the  eflfects  of  nioq)hia. 

5  A.M.  by  the  nurse,  insensible,  breathing  Auscultation. — The  respiratory  mur- 

with  extreme  difficulty,  and  the  face  livid,  mur  is  less  audible  over  tne  mammary 

Upon  elevating  his  head,  and  giving  region  of  the  right  side  than  elsewhere; 

him  some  wine  and  water,  he  partially  there  is  a  suspicion  of  large  crepitation 

rallied;  but  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  he  was  about  the   scapulee.     .Both   sides    are 

fonnd  by  the  clinical  clerk  still  insen-  resonant    to  percussion   in  the    upper 

sible,  covered  with  a  profuse  perspira-  part^of  the  chest,  in  frout. — Discontinue 

tion:   his  countenance  pale,  lips  livid,  the  morphia,  and  in  other  respects  to 

the   pupils  contracted,    the    breathing  pursue  the  same  plan  of  treatment, 

laboured,  the  pulse  140.     At  2  o'cIock  About  4  o'clock,  p.m.  be  was  seen 

P.M.  the   breathing  had  gradually  re-  by  my  colleague.  Dr.  Roupell.     It  ap- 

tomed  to  nearly  the  same  condition  as  peared  to  him  that  the  closure  of  ttie 

when  he  was  admitted :  his  pulse,  how-  glottis  was   becoming  more   complete, 

ever,  was  140,  and  feeble;   the  finger  the  difficulty  of  breathing  increasing, 

nails  were  livid, and  the  respiration  was  and  the  risk  of  the  man's  life  imminent, 

carried  on  with  considerable  efifort,  and  so  that,    although    Dr.    Roupell    was 

he  had  expectorated  a  large  quantity  of  opposed  to  the  propriety  of  tne  opera- 

muco-purulent  fluid.  tiou   at   the  previous  consultation,  he 

Regarding  the  case  as  one  of  con-  now  made  up  his  mind   that  it  must 

firmed  chronic  laryngitis,  and   antici-  be    performed     without    delay.      Mr. 

pating  the  recurrence  of  similar  attacks  Stanley   was  sent   for,    and   upon   his 

of  obstructed  respiration,  one  of  which  arrival,  he  immediately  agreca  to  the 

would  most  probably  terminate  his  life,  necessity  of  tracheotomy-.     After  some 

I   requested  the    opinions  of  my  col-  slight  hesitation  the  patient  consented, 

leagues  on  the  propriety  of  performing  and  conducted  himself  throughout  the 

tracheotomy.    I  considered  this  opera-  operation  with  absolute  stoicism.     No- 
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thin^  untoward  occurred  in  the  opera-  Examination  of  the  body  six  hours 

tion,  exceptin^'  tbe  escape  of  a  small  after  death, — Larynx ;—  I'he  mucous 

quantity  of  blood  from  a  Tein,  which  membrane  covering*  tbe  arytenoid  carti- 

was  secured  by  a  lig^ature.  lag-es  very  much  thickened  and  oedema- 

A  portion  of  the  third  and  fourth  car-  tons ;  a  small  ragg-ed  excavated    ulcer 

tilaginous   ring's  of  the   trachea  were  existed  on  the  superior  edge  of  the  right 

removed,  but  its  lining  was  too  irritable  arytenoid  cartilage ;  other  small  deep  ul- 

to  bear  the  introduction  of  a  tube.     The  cers  in  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx ;  the 

relief  afforded  to  the  patient  was  ob-  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 

vious,  and  which  he  manifested  aWby  oedematous. 

signs  with  his  hand.    .He  was  left  for  The  fracA^a  presented  several  patches 

the  night  with  a  nurse  sitting  by  his  of  ulceration  of  considerable  extent ;  in 

bed,  to  assist  him  to  food,  and  to  watch  two  or  three  situations  the  mucous  mem- 

him  carefully.      All  remedies  were  sus-  brane  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  on 

pended.     Upon  giving  him  some  warm  the  cpsophageal  aspect  of  the  trachea, 

milk  after  the  operation,  it  was  observed  nearly  opposite  the  opening,  there  was 

to  flow  in  part  from  the  opening  in  the  a  small  abscess  in  the  submucous  cellu- 

trachea.     I  should  add  that,  upon  sub-  lar  tissue.      An  ulcer  was  situate  close 

sequent  occasions,  when  I  saw  bim  take  to  the  artificial  opening  in  the  trachea, 

fluids,  ^one  escaped  from  the  tracheal  and  another    a  little  below  had  com- 

opening.  pletely  laid  bare  the  cartilages  of  the 

The  escape  of  liquids  from  the  wound  trachea.  The  lining  of  the  trachea  and 
might  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the  bronchi  intensely  red.  No  ulceration 
cbsophagus  was  punctured  by  the  knife  or  perforation  of  the  oesophagus, 
of  the  operator.  The  dexterous  and  On  opening  the  chest  the  lung^  did 
cautious  manner  in  which  the  operation  not  collapse ;  the  two  surfaces  of  pleura 
was  performed  assured  us  that  such  over  the  upper  parts  of  the  left  lung 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  :  were  adherent  by  loose  cellular  tissue; 
it  has  been  observed  in  other  cases  the  pleuree  at  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
of  disease  and  injury  to  the  larynx,  and  right  lung  were  firmly  adherent  by 
no  doubt  arose  from  imperfect  action  of  condensed  cellular  tissue  ;  in  tbe  lower 
the  arytenoid  muscles  which  should  part  of  the  right  pleura  there  was  con- 
close  the  glottis  during  deglutition.  siderable    eflfusion     of    straw-coloured 

18tb.— -He  passed  a  quiet  night,  with  serum,    with     shreds    of  lymph;    the 

sleep.     His  appearance  is  much  more  pleuree    in  this    part  was  enormously 

favourable ;  the  skin  is  warm,  and  has  thickened  by  adventitious  layers  of  coa- 

lost  its  livid  tint;  pulse  120,  with  more  gulated  lymph.    In    the  apex  of  the 

power ;  breathing  easier ;  the  air  passes  right  lung  was  a  vomica  which  would 

principally  through  the  opening  in  the  have  contained  a   good>sized   orange, 

trachea,  although  a  considerable  auan-  Throughout  the  right  lung  were  nume- 

tity  passes  through  the  nostrils.   When-  reus  crude  tubercles,  advancing  to  the 

ever  he  swallows,  cough  is  excited,  and  stage  of  softening;  the  substance  of  the 

purulent     mucus    expelled  both   from  lower  lobes  was  considerably  condensed, 

the    tracheal  opening,  and   from    the  The  left  lung  contained  numerous  gra- 

mouth.    Pressure  on  the  alec  of  the  thy.  nular  tubercles  in  their  nascent  stage, 

roid  cartilage  still  causes  pain ;  tongue  but  was  otherwise  healthy, 

rather  dry,  coated  with  whitish  fur;  no  The  heart  healthy ;  the  right  cavities 

mercurial  foetor  ;  one  natural  stool.  and  coronary    vessels    distended    with 

Eightleeeheswereappliedlothe  larynx.  d?rk  blood.    The  liver  granulated ;  the 

Calomel,  pr.  iij.,  with  Op.  gr.*,  to  be  ^^^^y^  healthy, 

taken  night  and  morning.    His  diet  _                   _,,                i     i.   •     i- 

to  consist  of  warm  milk  and  broth.  RKMARKS.—The  perusal  of  the  fore- 
going case  will  naturally  give  nse  to 

19th . — He  has  passed  a  restless  night»  numerous  reflections.     Some  will  imme- 

without  sleep ;    this  morning  (II,  a.m.),  diately  say,  how  could  such  an  error  in 

the  pulse  is  very  frequent,  and  almost  the  diagnosis  of  such  extensive  disease 

imperceptible ;  the  nails   are  blue ;  he  of  the  lungs  be    made    by    any   one 

is  unable   to  swallow,  and  is  rapidly  accustomed     to    employ    auscultation? 

sinking.     He  died  shortly  afterwards.  Others  may  think  toat  the  operation  of 

without    any    further    change  in    the  tracheotomy   ought  not  to  have   been 

symptoms.  performed  excepting  to  rescue  the  pa- 
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dent  from  impending  suffocation.     To  are  our  only  guides,  and  we  have  al- 

tbose   who  are  accustomed  to  employ  ready  seen  how   unccrtaiu  both  these 

auscultation  only  occasionally,  ana  are  arc.'* 

acquainted   merely  with  the   signs    of       Such  opinions,  emanating  from  these 

4vu-^i^  made  known  to  us  through  the  able  physicians,  are  fully  supported  by 

tense  of  bearing   in  simple  lesions  of  the  details  of  the  foregoing  case,  whcre- 

tbe  lungs,  it  may  appear  culpable  igno-  in  persons  accustomed  to  an  extensive 

ranee  in  the  auscultator,  that  the  cavity  employment  of  the  stethoscope,  from  its 

and  pleuritic  effusion  in  the  right  side  of  first  introduction  into  this  country,  were 

the  chest  were  not  detected.     It  would  unable  to  detect  the  structural  changes 

take  greater  space  than  is  here  allow-  which  had   taken  place  in  this  man's 

able  to  defend  the  physician  from  such  a  lung-s.    But  those  who  imagine  that  the 

severe  condemnation.     '*  The  most  ex-  stethoscope  i%ill  never  lead  the  careful 

perienced  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope,"  observer  into  error,  are  recommended  to 

writes  the  late  Mr.  John  Wood,  in  his  peruse   the   admirable  lectures  of  Dr. 

excellent  paper  on  Inflammation  of  the  Latham,  **  On  Subjects  connected  with 

Larynx  and  Broncbotomy  (Medical  and  Clinical  Medicine."     In  lecture  14,  he 

Cbirui^^ical    Transactions,    vol.   xvii.),  treats  **  of  the  possible  fallacies  of  aus- 

^  have   reffretted  the   little  advantage  cultation — how  it  may  lead  to  an  crro- 

derivable  from  its  application  in  these  neous  diagnosis  in  pneumonia — in  dila- 

cases,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  tation  of  the  bronchi — in  emphysema  of 

supply  of  air  to  the  lungs,  and  the  noise  the  lungs ;"  and   I  might  add  (as  has 

and  confusion  produced  by  each  violent  already  been  observed  by  Drs.  Graves 

effort  of  inspiration."    In  the   Dublin  and    Stokes),    **  in  laryngeal   obstruc- 

Hospiul   Keports  (vol.  v.  p.  80),    Dr.  tions." 

Graves  and  Dr.  Stokes  have  remarked,        But  why  were  not  the  cavity  and  the 

that  '*the  difficulties  which  disease  of  pleuritic  elFusion  discovered  in  the  forc- 

the  glottis  causes,  in  deciding  upon  <he  going  case  ?    It  is   well   known   that 

exact  state  of  the  lungs,  have  not  been  pectorilociuy,  gargouillement,  and   ca- 

sufficiently  dwelt  upon  by  authors.     In  vernous   Lreathin;^^   are  the  pathogno- 

point  of  fact,  whenever  the  disease  in  mic  signs  of  a  cavity  in  the  lungs.    Our 

the  larynx  is  sufficient  to  cause  sibilous  patient  in  this  case  was   nearly  in   a 

breathing,  all  the   stethoscopic  pheno-  state  of  aphonia;  he  could  only  **  speak 

mena  depending^  on  the  characters  of  the  in  a  hoarse  whisper."     It  was  therefore 

respiration  are  singularly  modified hardly  possible  that  pectoriloquy  should 

A  Knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  great  be  beard  when  the  vocal  sounds  were  so 

practical  importance  in  investigating  the  faint.     The  effect  of  coughing  produced 

state  of  the  lungs  in  persons  labouring  so  much  pain  and  distress  in  this  case, 

under  chronic  laryngitis;    an   inquiry  that  we  not  only  refrained  from  asking 

which  ought  never  to l)e  omitted,  on  ac-  the  man  to  cough,  while  the  ear  was  in 

count  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  tu-  apposition  to    the  chest,   but  we  were 

bercles  in  persons  afflicted  with  this  dis-  actually  compelled  to  remove  the  car 

ease.      Thus  we  have  seen  teveral  cases  from  the  chest  as  soon  as  the  cough in<^ 

o/"  pAlAuts,  in  which  extensive  excava-  commenced.      This,    probably,    is    the 

tioos     and     numerous    tubercles    were  reason  why  no   gurgling  sounds  were 

found   in  the  lungs  on  dissection,  and  heard   beneath   the  right  clavicle,   the 

yet  during  life  no  unequivocal  evidence  seat  of  an  extensive  vomica.     Perhaps 

of  this  state  of  the  lungs  had  been  de-  cavernous  breathing  ought  to  have  been 

rived  from  the  use  of  the  stethoscope,  detected  in  this  same  situation ;  but  let 

The  extreme  weakness  and  altered  tone  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  these  cases 

of  the   voice  in   this  disease   (chronic  the  loud  tracheal  sounds  pass  along  the 

laryngitis),  deprives  us  of  the  assistance  bronchi  to  every  part  of  the  lungs,  and 

which  the  discovery  of  bronchophony,  or  so  embarrass  the  auscultator,  that  it  is 

pectoriloquism,  would  give  in  forming  very  difficult  to  distinguish  cavernous, 

our  diagnosis ;  and  the  protracted  and  bronchial,    and    tracheal   sounds,  from 

gradual  inspiration  either  prevents  or  each  other. 

renders    fery    indistinct   the    valuable        Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  Ins> 

phenomena  of  crepitation,   gargouille-  tory  and  constitutional  symptoms  should 

ment,  cavernous,  bronchial,  and  puerile  have    informed    the   careful    phvsician 

respiration.   Uuder  these  circumstances,  that  this  was  a  case  of  phthisicul  laryn- 

the  general  symptoms  and  percussion  geal    disease.      The   history,   such    as 
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could  be  obtained  from  a  man  who  out  of  the  question  (of  which  we  cannot 
8j)oke  with  difficultv  and  pain,  was  not  be  positive),  the  operation,  bj  lessening^ 
tnat  of  phthisis.  Ae  acknowledg^ed  no  the  frequent  necessity  of  cou^hin^  to 
previous  attacks  of  heemoptysis  nor  diar-  get  rid  of  the  increased  mucous  secre- 
rhoea,  and,  moreover,  g'ave  us  accounts  tion,  and  the  consequent  fatigue  to  the 
of  distinct  attacks  of  acute  inflammation  lung^,  at  a  time  wnen  their  condition 
during"  the  two  preceding  winters ;  be-  requires  all  possible  repose,  mi^ht  yet 
sides,  what  hospital  physician  is  not  obtain  for  tne  patient  alleviation  of 
aware  how  little  he  can  gain  from  the  distress  and  prolongation  of  life, 
histories  of  urgent  cases,  as  detailed  by  *' The  advantages  of  performing  bron- 
hospital  patients?  The  constitutional  chotomy  verv  ^ar/y  in  cynanche  larjn- 
symptoms  arising  from  chronic  bron-  gea,  and  the  dangers  attending  its 
chitis  and  phthisis  are  so  similar,  that  delay,  have  been  exposed  by  Mr.  Law- 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  diag-  rence  (Med.  and  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  vi.) 
nosis  between  the  two  without  the  aid  The  Germans,  however,  claim  the  merit 
of  the  stethoscope.  But  why  was  not  of  having  advised  and  practised  the 
the  pleuritic  effusion  discovered  by  aus-  operation  in  cases  of  chronic  inflaroma- 
cultation  and  percussion.*^  In  the  hos-  tion  of  the  larynx,  where  no  immediate 
pital  case-book  it  stands  recorded,  after  auistance  was  required  to  preserve 
as    careful    an    auscultation,    by    Dr.  life." 

Roupcll  and  myself,  as  the  man's  Upon  these  principles  Mr.  Wood  ad- 
strength  would  permit, "  the  respiratory  vocated  a  much  earlier  resort  to  the 
murmur  is  less  audible  over  the  mam-  operation  than  is  usually  adopted.  He 
mary  region  of  the  right  side  than  else-  says,  "  when  the  symptoms  of  laryn- 
where."  Thus  far  the  auscultatiop  was  gitis  are  developed,  ana  the  inefllicacy  of 
correct,  for  that  was  the  situation  of  the  ordinary  means  is  evident  from  the 
effusion ;  but  our  inferences  MTcre  wrong,  daily  increasing  distress  and  weakness 
We  immediately  concluded  that  the  of  tne  patient,  from  the  failing  voice, 
right  lung  was  not  so  good  as  the  left;  difticult  respiration,  and  exhausting' 
but  all  our  suspicions  being  directed  to  cough,  tracheotomy  should  be  at  once 
the  existence  of  tubercular  cavities  in  performed ;  for  if  aelayed  to  a  later  pe- 
the  upper  lobes,  their  usual  situation,  nod,  the  chance  of  recovery  will  be  ma- 
and  the  man  never  having  spoken  of  terially  lessened,  and  often  entirely  lost, 
pain  in  the  right  side,  the  pleuritic  ef-  The  surgeon,  too,  often  .waits  for  syinp- 
fusion  was  not  detected.  toms  which  threaten  immediate  sufllo- 
Such  appear  to  have  been  the  various  cation.  Yielding  to  the  fears  and  ob- 
causes  which  completely  masked  those  jections  of  the  sick  person  and  his 
signs  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  friends,  or  similar  considerations,  he 
have  formed  a  more  correct  diagnosis  defers  the  use  of  the  knife  until  extreme 
of  the  extent  of  disease  in  the  lun^,  distress  induces  the  dying  man  to  sub- 
beyond  the  laryngeal  disease,  which  mit  to  any  mode  of  obtaining  relief; 
was  ascertained  on  the  admission  of  the  and  thus  a  measure  most  salutary,  when 
patient  adopted  at  the  proper  period,  is  brought 
The  grounds  on  which  the  pro-  into  disrepute,  because  its  employment 
priety  of  the  operation  was  sup|)orted,  is  postponed  till  a  favourable  result  is 
tiave  already  been  adverted  to  in  the  no  longer  possible." 
recital  of  the  case ;  they  are  similar  to  Considerations  analogous  to  the  fore- 
those  advocated  by  the  late  Mr.  Wood,  going  induced  me  to  recommend  the 
(Medical  and  Chirurgical  Transactions,  operation  immediately  afler  the  first 
vol.  xvii.)  That  much-lamented  and  attack  of  obstructed  respiration,  in  the 
talented  young  surgeon,  after  pointing  case  above  recited, 
out  the  importance  of  minute  diag-  Much  additional  relevant  quotation 
nostic  research  in  these  cases,  and  how  might  be  adduced  from  a  learned  and 
the  co-existence  of  pulmonary  lesions  elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  Lawrence,^  in 
will  interfere  with  the  prospect  of  a  vol.  vi.  of^the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
favourable  issue,  remarks,  **  We  are  Transactions ;  and  to  this  paper  is  ap- 
not,  however,  to  be  deterred  from  ope-  pended  an  interesting  case,  with  obser- 
rating,  either  from  the  supposition  or  vations,  by  Dr.  Latham,  who  remarks, 
assurance  that  the  lungs  are  simulta-  that  "  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  this 
neously  disordered  with  the  larynx.  If  operation,  it  is  enough  to  know  the  si- 
the  cure  of  the  disease  were  therefore  tuation  of  the  disease ;  neither  the  bis- 
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UtTj  nor  symptoms  will  ^x  lifi  precise  tbe  fluid  at  once,  it  csu  be  dune  bv  a 

Batore.      Tbe  distinction  of  tbe  cause  grooved  needle  without  a  canula;  tous 

will  be  lost  in  tbe  magnitude  of  the  avoiding  all  unnecessary  employment  of 

irritation ;  so  that  whether  there  be  in-  instruments. 

flammation  of  tbe  membrane,  ulceration  M.  Velpeau,  it  seems,  according  to 
of  die  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  or  ab-  tbe  accounts  in  the  medical  journals, 
scess  in  the  cellular  substance,  or  ac-  tried  puncturation  in  three  cases  of  hv- 
ddental    lodgment    of  an    extraneous  drocele  without    effect.      Now    if   the 
body,   tbe  symptoms  will  probably  be  puncture  is  made  properly  (and  this  can 
tbe  same.*'  only  be  ascertained  ov  a  drop  of  water 
Thus  much,  then,  for  tbe  difficulties  following    the     withdrawing    of    the 
and  obscoritj^  which  attends  laryngeal  needle),  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  will 
disease.     It  is  hoped  that,  if  the  forego-  inevitably  take  place ;  although,  where 
ing  case  does  not  reflect  credit  on  the  there  is  great  thickening  of  parts,  the 
physician  who  treated  it,  that  it  may  volume  of  the  scrotum  is  not  so  visibly 
prove  useful  to  bis  pupils  and  profes-  lessened  as  in  other  hydroceles. 
aional  brethren.  A  valuable  life  ought  not  to  be  endan- 
__^_  gered  by  doubtful  or  hazardous  experi- 
ments, although  they  may  in  some  cases 
ACUPUNCTURE    in    HYDROCELE  eflcct  a  speedy  cure.      Injections  are 
AND  IN  ASCITES.  strongly  recommended,  but  they   have 
frequently  been  productive  of  very  se- 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  "^"»i  »"decd  fatal,  results  :  it  matters  not 

what    substance  is  employed,  whether 

S'*»  simply  cold  water,  or  wine  and  water, 

Having  in  a  former  letter  hinted  that  or  the   alcoholic   solution  of  iodine  so 

the  puncturation  for  tbe  radic<il  cure  of  much  lauded  by  M.  Velpeau  ;  the  bene- 

bvdroccle  differed  in  some  respects  from  ficial  effects  of  which  may,  perhai)s,  de- 

toat  employed  in  the  palliative  treat-  pend  more  upon  the  alcohol  itself  than 

ment,  although   I    have    seen    radical  upon  the  iodine  with  which  it  is  com- 

cures  take  place  from  the  simple  opera-  bined. 
tion  of  a  single  puncture,  yet,  as  acu. 

puncture   is  not  a  radical  cure  in  all  In  a  former  letter  I  stated  that  Dr. 

ra#€«,  I  beg  to  submit  to  my  professional  Davis   saw   three  cases     of   empyema 

brethren  the  result  of  my    own  expe-  get  well   after  puncturation.     I  have 

riencc.  now  the  additional  satisfaction   of  rc- 

My  method  is  to  make  a  single  punc-  cording  the  experience  of  Mr.   King, 

tore   twice   a    week,   for  the  first   few  who  has  had  the  courage  to  step  out  of 

weeks,  so  as  to  keep  the  tunica  vagina-  the   beaten   track   of  routine  ])ractice, 

lis  in  a  collapsed  state,  and  to  bring  on  and,  from  analogical  reasoning,  to  em- 

a  healthy  instead  of  a  morbid  secretion  :  ploy  a  new  and,  as  it  seems,  a  success- 

by  so  doing,  I  find  that  the  disposition  ful  mode  of  treatment  in  ascites,     Mr. 

to  secrete  water  diminishes,  ana,  there-  King  writes  as  follows  :— 
fore,  if  on  examination  I   find  only  a 

drachm  of  fluid,  I  puncture.     By  pur-  ^.      " «. Maddox-ttreet.  Sept.  25. 

suing  this  method,  and  employing  at  I^c^r  Sir,— Having,  in  conjunction 

the  same  time  the  under-mentioned  oint-  with  a  confrdre  in  the  profession  (Mr. 

ment*  twice  a-day,  a  radical  cure  is  L'Estrange),  applied  acupuncture  with 

cflected  very  speedfily  in  recent  hydro-  M>me  advantage    to   the  treatment  of 

cele  ;  but  when  the  hydrocele  has  been  ascites,  I  deem  it  right  to  make  yon  ac- 

of  ancient  date,  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  quainted  with  the  circumsUnces  of  the 

so  thickened  that,  although  the  fluid  is  case. 

absorbed,  the  parts  do   not  appear   to  The  subject  of  the  operation  is  a  tall 

diminish,  tbe  thickening  of  the  part  pre-  man,  of  a  constitution  originally  strong, 

venting  any  evident  contraction.     Our  l>ut  "o^  &  ^ood  deal  worn,  and  I  thmk 

object  ought  to  be  to  simplify  as  much  between  50  and  60  years  of  age.    The 

as  possible  the  operations  of  surgery,  disease  showed  itself  in  July,  and  the 

and   if  we  are   desirous  of  emptying  patient  remained   a   fortnight   without 

^ medical  aid.     The  man  sent  for  Mr. 

•  R  HydriodaUtPota«ia!,3«.;  Uog.CeUcei,  L'Estraiige,  who,  hj  the  skilful  atlmi- 

^tsf.  M.  f.  uoguentam.  nistration  of  diuretics,  obtained  some 
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amelioralion.     We  first  met  in  consul-  found  to  be  equally  efficient  in  other 

tatton  on  the  16th  of  Aug^ust,  and,  afVer  dropsies.    The  6eld  is  open  for  further 

a  few  days,  added  mercury  to  the  other  experiments. — I  remain,  sir, 

means  employed.     As  this  <i^as  without  Yours  truly, 

benefit,  and  the  respiration  seemed  much  D.  Lewis. 

impeded  at  niirht,  we  thought  of  tap-  28,  ArtlUery  Place,  We«t, 

ping;  but  the  patient's  strength  was  at  ""»""  »«''•  «'P*-26,  1887. 

so  low  an  ebb  that  we  did  not  feel  cer-  ■    ■      .                           .             , 

tain  tbat  be  could  bear  it.    Upon  de-  rkmabks  on  the  use 
liberation,  we  were  of  opinion  that  some 

benefit  might  accrue  to  him  from  nunc-    „ .  ^„ .      ,   _  ®' 

luring  the  abdomen  with  a  long  needle  TARTAR  EMETIC  AND  OPIUM  IN 

(of  the  size  used  for  darning),  so  as  to  SPASMODIC  AFFECTIONS. 

give  the  effused  serum  an  opportunity  of  

oozing  from  the  peritoneal  sac  into  the  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.     The  first 

puncture  was  made  September  2d,  on  ^^*»                                    . 

the  right  side,    midway  between  the  Amongst  the  various  affections  which 

umbilicus  and  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  engage  the  attention  of  the    general 

was  followed,  as  I  withdrew  the  needle,  pracUtioner,  few  are  of  more  frequent 

by  the  issuing  of  three  or  four  drops,  occurrence  than  those  denominated  spas- 


marked  diminution  in  the  tension.    The  patient  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  alarm ; 

abdomen  was  quite  altered  to  the  touch  ;  »J  "  therefore  during   the   paroxysms 

the  cellular  tissue,  which,  in  this  region  that  medical  aid    is    most    freouently 

is  two  inches  thick,  presenting  an  cede-  "ought.    These  circumstances,  taken  in 

matous  state,  in  lieu  of  the  tense  unyield-  coml)ination   with   the  anxiety   which 

ing  condition  it  was  in  prior  to  the  ope-  ^.^^ry  medical  practiUoner  has  to  relieve 

rations.    A  third  puncture  was  made  the  extreme  suffering  m   his  patient, 

between  the  other  two.     September  7th,  render  the  knowledge  of  such  remedies, 

I  made  two  more  punctures.  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^  of  treatment,  as  will  cer- 

9th.— Amelioration  still  marked,  and  tamly  and  speedily  arrest  the  affection, 

the  patient's  general  health  is  improving,  exceedingly    desirable.    Every    pracU- 

As  everv  operation  was  followed  by  tioner  will,  without  doubt,  endeavour  to 

9ome  amendment,  I  made  three  punc-  allay  the  natural  feehngs  of  alarm  that 

tures  on  the   11th,  three  on  the  16th,  arise  m  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  the 

three  on  the  18th,  Hve  on  the  aOth,  six  P*^e°^  is  surrounded,  by  assuring  them 

on  the  21st,  six  on  the  22d,  and  seven  ^^t  the  disease  is  not,  generally  speak- 

this  day.    The  result  may  be  stated  to  ]^gy  ^^  a  dangerous  nature.    But  this 

be  a  diminution  of  four  inches  in  the  is  not  suflicient :  the  affection  mav  pro- 

circumference  of  the  abdomen,  and  an  P***  "^m  hour  to  hour,  from  day  to 

amendment    of   the   patient's    general  ^^J*  notwithstandmg  all  his  remedies : 

health,  such  that  he  is  able  to  wSk  out.  one  paroxysm    may    succeed    another. 

My  present  opinion  is  favourable  to  ""^^^  '^^  strength  of  the  patient  is  worn 

the  employment  of  puncturation  as  a  ^"'j  »"<*  exhausted  nature  at   length 

palliative.    In  some  caste  of  ascites  and  ?naf  ^^^pose  m  sleep.    Such,  I  believe, 

empyema,  when  there  is  no  organic  dis-  "  **'«  general  routine  of  the  disorder, 

eas^,    might    not  a   cure  be  obtained  The  remedies  usuallv  set  forth  m  sys- 

]^y  }^  p  tematic  works  have  been  found,  m  many 

If  you  think  it  maybe  useful  to  make  ^^^  ^^i^^J  inadequate  to  the  desired 

this  case  known  to  the  profession,  you  I^^.J  ^  '»^  *'  least  as  the  paroxysm  or 

are  quite  at  liberty  to  publish  this  letter.  »'  "  wncerned.    It  is  to  this  latter 

Youra  very  truly  stagje  of  the  affection  only,  tbat  the  fol- 

T.  King.  lowing  remarks  are  intended  to  apply : 

To  D,  Lewis,  E$q.'*                              '  *^®  after-treatment  will,  of  course,  dfe- 

pend  on  the  causes  which  have  given 

As  the  h^driodate  of  potash  is  an  ex-  rise  to  it. 

cellent  adjuvant  to  puneturatipn  in  the  In  hysteria,  for  example,  which,  ac- 

cure  of  hydrocele,  perhaps  it  may  be  cording  to  Cidlen  and  other  noaplogiats, 
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is  placed  in  the  dais  Neuroses,  and  order  tare  f    Who  would  prescribe  a  dose  of 

Suasmi  (for  the  paroxjrsm  is,  undoubt-  icther  or  musk  to  allaj  the  tonic  contrac- 

eoly,  of  a  spasmodic  nature)  we  have  tion  of  the  muscles  about  a  dislocated 

tonic  contractions  of  various  parts  of  the  joint,  in  order  to  facilitate  its   reduc- 

muscalar  system,  occurringc  as  well  in  the  tion  ?    In  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia, 

involuntary  as  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  would  any  benefit  be  expected  to  accrue 

These  are  dependent,  I  conceive,  on  a  from   the  administration    of  camphor, 

highly  excited  state  of  the  brain  and  valerian,  castor,  Sec,  ?    Such  medicines 

nervous  system;  and  the  tonic  contrac-  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  spasm, 

lions  or  Kpasms  continue  more  or  less  These  views  have  been  confirmed  by 

during  the  paroxysm.    It  may  be  argued  incidental  results  in  my  own  practice; 

that  this  state  of  the  brain  and  nervous  and  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  other 

system  is  not  primary,  but  only  symp-  practitioners,  vi^hether  their  most  strenu- 

tomatic  of  some  local  affection  of  a  ous  endeavours  to  subdue  an  attack  by 

distant  organ,  and  that  we  should  there-  the  medicines  above  specified  have  not 

fore  direct  our  attention  to  the  **  ori^o  frequently  proved  abortive,  even  when 

uali,"  if  we  hope  to  be  successful  in  assisted  by   the  powerful   aid    of   the 

our    treatment.     But    how    frequently  lancet?    Such  must  have  been  the  result, 

does  it  happen,  in  the  treatment  of  a  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  in  very 

case,  that  we  are  obliged  to  give  up  for  many  instances.    I  could  cite  several 

a  time  the  remedies  which  are  calculated  cases  of  this  description  which  I  have 

to  strike  at  the  root  of  a  disease,  in  order  attended,  both  alone  and  in  coniunction 

to   combat   some    particular    symptom  with  other  practitioners,  in  which  the 

which  may  have  assumed  a  threatening  disease  has  been  prolonged  during  two 

aspect,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  for  a  time  and  even  three  days  under  such  a  mode 

lose  sight  of  those  principles  which  form  of  treatment.    I  say  prolonged,  for  I 

the  basis  of   our  treatment.    In  like  have  now  reason  to  be  convinced,  that 

manner,  in  a  case  of  hysteria,  I  con-  by  the  employment  of  other  means  the 

tend  that  we  must  leave  the  particular  symptoms  might  have  been  allayed  in 

cause  to  after-treatment,  while  we  di-  as  many  hours. 

rect  our  attention  to  the  more  formidable  By  what  I  have  previous!  v  stated  we 
symptoms  which  manifest  themselves  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  either  that  the 
^ring  the  paroxysm.  affection  is  of  a  most  obstinate  nature. 
Now  the  whole  class  of  antispas-  or  that  the  general  practice  is  founded 
nodics,  as  they  are  termed,  (and  tnese  on  fallacious  principles.  The  latter,  I 
are  the  remedies  chiefly  resorted  to,)  are,  believe,  is  the  case.  It  is  necessary, 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  stimu-  therefore,  that  we  should  look  for  some 
lants,  and  stimulants  of  a  powerful  other  remedial  ag^nt  possessing  the 
nature.  Such  medicines,  in  this  state  power  of  relieving  the  excited  state  of 
of  the  system,  I  should  say  are  not  only  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  thus 
inapplicable,  but  prejudicial.  For  what  allaying  the  tonic  muscular  contractions 
is  tne  effect  of  a  stimulant  applied  to  a  which  characterize  this  class  of  diseases, 
nervous  trunk,  but  to  increase  its  energy,  The  remedy  which  I  propose,  and  it 
and,  conseauently,the  contractile  power  is  one  which  I  have  used  with  the 
of  the  muscle  it  supplies?  Or,  if  applied  greatest  success  for  the  last  three  years, 
to  the  nervous  extremities,  as  the  surface  is  the  tartar  emetic,  in  combination  with 
of  the  stomach,  an  increase  of  action  is  opium  in  some  of  its  forms.  The  seda- 
the  consequence.  A  stimulant,  in  fact,  tive  effects  of  the  opium  are  powerfully 
I  need  scarcely  say,  is  "that  which  increased  by  uniting  with  it  the  anti- 
rouses  the  action  or  energy  of  a  part,"  monial  salt,  while  its  narcotic  properties 
and,  as  before  observed,  all  the  medicines  are  diminished.  The  manner  m  which 
set  down  as  antispasmodics  are  stimu-  I  prescribe  it  is  the  following :— Three 
lants.  What  result,  therefore,  are  we  or  four  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  with  two 
to  anticipate  from  their  employment  in  drams  of  laudanum  or  one  of  Battley's 
hjTsteria,  spasm  of  the  stomach,  of  the  sedative  liquor  o^  opium,  and  two  ounces 
diaphragm,  &c.  but  that- they  should  of  water.  A  tea-spoonful  of  this  mixture 
increase  the  affection  they  were  intended  to  be  ^iven  every  fifteen  minutes,  until 
to  subdue?  By  reasoning  from  cases  relief  is  obtained,  and  afterwards  every 
somewhat  analogous  we  shall  arrive  at  hour,  until  all  symptoms  of  the  affection 
similar  conclusions.  Who,  for  instance,  have  disappeared.  Its  first  effect  is 
would  think  of  giving  ammonia  or  generally  to  produce  nausea,  or  even 
assafoetida  to  relieve  a  spasmodic  stric-    vomiting.    The    latter    I    encourage^ 
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where,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  I  have  mend  a  trial  of  it  to  your  numerous 

every  reason  to  suspect  that  the  spasm  readers,  being  myself  fully  convinced  of 

proceeds  from  improper  or  undigt?sted  its  efficacy. 

food  in  the  stomacn,  acting  as  a  source        There  are,  however,  some  other  aflTec- 

of  irritation.    After  this,  the  medicine  tions  in  which  I  have  reason  to  believe 

is    generally    retained  ;    tolerance^    as  that  beneficial  results  might  be  obtained 

Rasori  describes  it,  being  established,  by  a  vigorous  administration  of  these 

and  the  spasms  speedily  subside.     It  remedies;  but  as  I  have  not  yet  had 

may  be  given  in  spasm  of  the  stomach,  opportunities  of  putting  them  to  the  test, 

diaphragm,    spasmodic    asthma,     and  I  shall  merely  make  a  few  observations 

during  the  paroxysm  of  hysteria,  with  on  the  subject,  which  future  investiga- 

the  most  beneficial  results.     I  have  ad-  tion  and  experience  may  either  confirm 

ministered  it  in  such  cases  in  the    ad-  or  set  aside. 

vanced  stage  of  pregnancy;  nor  do  I  The  diseases  to  which  I  refer  are 
consider  an  irritable  state  of  the  stomach,  tetanus  and  hydrophobia.  The  former 
with  vomiting,  any  objection  to  the  use  is  undoubtedly  a  spasmodic  affection, 
of  it,  tlie  sickness  generally  subsiding  and  very  much  allied  in  its^athological 
after  the  second  or  third  dose.  Shoula  characters  to  those  before  mentioned.  Dr. 
the  symptoms  be  very  urgent,  if  the  '  O'Beinie,  in  speaking  of  tetanus,  says*, 
case  will  in  other  respects  allow  of  it,  '*  he  believes  it  to  be  seated  in  the  an- 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  bleed,  as  a  most  terior  spinal  cord,  and  probably  in  some 
powerful  auxiliary ;  but  phlebotomy  mky  parts  of  the  brain.  The  change  in  these 
m  general  be  dispensed  with.  Enemata  parts  is  only  functional,  anu  not  con- 
arc  also  at  times  beneficial,  particularly  nected  with  inflammation  or  organic 
where  the  attack  is  accompanied  by  lesion.  All  the  symptoms  are  tlierefore 
constipation,  though  the  tartar  emetic  the  product  of  muscular  action,  dcpen- 
soroetimcs  produces  evacuations  from  dent  upon  an  accumulation  or  increased 
the  bowels,  and  renders  their  adminis-  intensity  of  the  motific  princivle  re- 
tration  unnecessary.  siding  m  the  anterior  spinal  column.'* 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  salt  pos-  In  conformity  with  the  above  views,  the 
sesses  a  peculiar  controlling  or  sedative  remedial  measure  on  which  he  places 
power  over  the  brain  and  nervous  svs-  the  most  reliance  is  the  use  of  tobacco 
tem.  The  beneficial  result  of  t)r.  enemata  thrown  into  the  colon.  Now 
Graves*s  treatment  of  the  latter  stage  considering  that  these  views  are  correct, 
oftyphus,  where  there  was  great  cerebral  I  would  suggest  the  employment  of 
excitement,  with  tartar  emetic  and  tartar  emetic  and  opium  in  preference 
opium,  as  recently  published,  bear  me  to  the  tobacco  enemata :  its  action  is 
out  in  my  conclusions.  Rasori  describes  on  the  same  principle,  and  its  use  not 
the  operation  of  tartar  emetic  in  large  attended  with  the  same  dangerous  re- 
doses  as  counter-stimulant.  And  Dr.  suits  which  have  frequently  followed 
W.  Philip  speaks  in  terms  of  high  com-  the  employment  of  this  powerful  nar- 
mendation  of  the  soothing  effect  of  a  cotic.  The  desperate  character  of  the 
combination  of  this  salt  with  henbane,  disease  is  no  argument  that  we  should 
in  cases  of  extreme  nervous  irritation ;  resort  to  desperate  remedies,  provided 
and  even  in  maniacal  cases,  he^  says,  safer  ones  will  answer  the  purpose. 
**  composure  may  generally  be  obtained.*'        The  latter  affection  (hydrophobia)  is 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  also  one  upon  which  we  are  yet  in  great 
state  that  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  darkness.  The  number  of  well-authen- 
good  effects  of  the  combination  to  ticated  cases  we  have  on  record,  in 
which  I  have  named,  in  the  treatment  which  this  aflfection  could  not  be  placed 
of  the  more  sthenic  forms  of  delirium  to  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  together 
tremens,  as  recommended  by  M.  with  other  peculiarities  connected  with 
Lepelletier,  in  his  recent  work  on  Tartar  it,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  there 
Emetic.  He,  however,  appears  to  have  are  two  varieties,  as  in  tetanes,  viz.  the 
eiven  it  alone,  after  large  doses  of  opium  idiopathic  and  traumatic.  The  pro- 
had  failed  in  procuring  sleep.  This  is  gress,  too,  of  the  disease  in  those  who 
another  strong  proof  of  its  sedative  have  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal,  is 
power.  so  opposed  to  all  known  laws  of  the 

In  illustration  of  the  above  views,  I  eflfects  of  a  morbid  poison   introduced 

could  record  a  number  of  cases  of  which  . 

I  have  notes;    but  since  the  treatment       *  TranMcUon.  uf  th.  British  AMocUtioa, 

is  80  ytry  simple,  I  shalr  merely  recom-  Bristol  1(06. 
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into  the  sjttem,  that  I  cannot  but  doubt  resuscitation  took  place  after  two  boars 
their  connexion.  Mr.  Travers  sajs*,  and  a  half ;  and  in  the  other,  after  one 
*'  that  a  morbid  poison  received  into  the  hour  and  three-quarters :  in  the  latter 
circulation  will  sooner  or  later  shew  it-  instance  the  child  being*  completely  re- 
self  in  an  external  form;  but  indepen-  stored.  I  have  met  with  several  in- 
dentljr  of  that,  it  will  give  notice  of  its  stances  where  I  have  been  equally  sue- 
existence  by  a  visible  decline  in  the  func-  ccssful,  when  the  action  of  the  heart 
tions  of  health."  This  is  not  the  case  was  not  in  the  least  perceptible,  and 
in  hydrophobia ;  we  have  here,  as  in  where,  for  a  very  considerable  time,  all 
tetanus,  no  appreciable  organic  lesion,  appearance  of  vitality  was  absent,  and 
DO  external  marks  making  their  appear^  yet,  after  artificial  respiration  had  been 
ance  during  the  progress  of  the  afTec-  Kept  up  for  a  time  in  wnich  perseverance 
tion.  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  dismiss  seemea  hopeless,  the  action  of  the  heart 
the  idea  of  such  a  poison  lying  dormant  began  to  be  distinguished,  the  livid  aa- 
in  the  system  for  months,  and  even  pect  gave  place  to  the  colours  of  health, 
years,  and  then  producing  such  a  formi-  and  the  lungs  at  length  were  called  into 
dable  train  of  symptoms  ?    And  ought  action. 

we  not  to  direct  our  treatment  more  to  My  object  now,  however,  is  to  call 
subdue  the  peculiar  spasmodic  symptoms  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the 
which  characterize  the  paroxysm  ?  The  application  of  the  same  means  of  artifi- 
toDouin  remedy,  which  was  formerly  cial  respiration  in  the  asphyxia  ihat  is 
helo  in  high  repute  as  a  specific  in  this  frequently  met  with  during  a  convulsive 
disease,  was  composed  of  antimony,  fit  in  young  infants.  I  believe  that 
opium,  and  musK.  This  remedy,  I  many  a  child  has  been  lost — often  and 
imagine,  would  not  have  been  so  highly  often  the  long- suspended  act  of  respira- 
extolled,  had  it  not  been  found  benefi-  tion  has  ceased  entirely — from  the  at- 
cial  in  arresting  at  least,  if  not  in  tendants  limiting  their  measures  to  hot 
curing,  some  cases  of  this  dreadful  afTec-  baths,  frictions,  cold  water  splashings  to 
tion.  And  when  we  consider  that  this  the  face,  stimulating  applications  to  the 
was  a  secret  remedy,  the  modus  operandi  nostrils,  Sec.  ^c,  when  the  artificial  in- 
of  which  was  not  understood,  I  think  flati(m  of  the  lungs,  with  the  alternate 
we  may  reasonably  expect  more  satis-  expulsion  of  the  air  by  pressing  the 
factory  results  from  the  judicious  employ-  chest  and  abdomen,  would  have  restored 
nient  of  tartar  emetic  and  opium,  which  the  lost  function,  and  recovered  the 
form  the  active  ingredients  in  the  old  child.  I  have  met  with  several  success- 
remedy.  Your  ohedicnt  servant,  ful  cases  of  this  character,  but  the  fol- 
R.  Yates  Ackerley,  M.R.C.S.  lowing  is  so  striking  that  I  forward  it 
l,cu  Homer  Street,  Liverpool,  f«r  publication  in  your  valuable  journal. 
14th  Sept.  1837.  On  the  20th  March,  1837,  an  infant 
^ ] in    Nottingham   Place,  iive  days   old, 

had  been    in  perfect  health  up  to  the 

ARTIFICIAL  RESPIRATION,  moment   that  he  was  suddenly  seized 

with   a  most  severe  attack  of  convul- 

DWNO  CONVULSIVE  FITS  IN  CHILDREN,  ^j^^^^   ^^^    ^„^   „,.  „.,,jj,,    appeared  tO 

be  the  overloading  the  stomach  the  pre- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  ceding  evening.    The  fits  began  by  the 

•^  ^  muscles  of  the  eyes    and   race  being 

Sir,  thrown  into  violent  clonic  contractions. 

In  the  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medi-  producing  the  most  frightful  contortions 

cal  and  Surgical  Journal  for  April  1818,  of  the  features ;  the  pupils  were  dilated, 

is  a  paper  by  my  respected  friend  Mr.  the  whole   face   and   head    turgid,    as 

Tcrr>',  now  surgeon  to  the  Northamp-  '^  ^^e  veins  were  going  to  burst,  and 

ton    General   Infirmary,    detailing  the  an^   ^^  »  deep  blue,  or  rather  purple, 

successful  employment  of  artificial  re-  colour.     The  respiratory  muscles  next 

spiration  in  the  asphyxia  of  still-born  took  on    the    convulsive    action,    and 

children,  and  pointing  out  very  forcibly  caused    the  greatest  oppression  m  the 

the  necessity    of  long-continued    per-  breathmg;  indeed  the  respiration  was 

severance  even  in  apparently   hopeless  completely  stopped  in  most  of  the  fits, 

cases.     In  one  instance  related  by  him,  ?"<*  recovered,  after  a  frightful  interval 

_^ by  convulsive  gasps  and  sobs,  followed 

*  Od  ConaUtuiionai  irriuiion.  hy  docp  sighs.    The  Other  muscles  of 
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the  body  and  limbs  then  followed,  and        The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
the  whole  muscular  system  became  in-    fits  and  their  duration  :— • 
volycd  in  the  spasm. 


Interval. 

Time  of  Attack. 

Duration. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  •  • 
Three- quarters  of  an  hour  . . 
Half  an  hour 

Half-past8,  A.M. 

Half-past  9 

Quarter  to  1 1  •  • 

Noon    

If  P.M. 

Quarter  to  2.... 

20  minutes  to  8. 

25min.  pa8t3.*« 

6  minutes  to  5. 
f\    

First  seizure,  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Second,  half  an  hour. 
Third,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
("Fourth  and  fifth,  two  short  con- 
}      vulsions,    quickly    succeeding 
(,     each  other. 
Sixth,  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Seventh,  ten  minutes. 
Eighth,  twelve  minutes. 
Ninth,  eight  minutes. 
Tenth,  twenty-eight  minutes. 
Eleventh,  half  an  hour. 
Twelfth,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Thirteenth,  twenty-three  minutes. 

fTa  ir  an  Vmni.     •>•.•.•.••>. 

ximi  ttii  uuur    ...••••••••• 

Quarter  of  an  hour 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  . . 

Thirty- three  minutes 

One  hour,  25  minutes 

rn*An  f  V   tm  till  fi^o    ....  a.^^.* 

1  WCUljr    UllIlUlCS    •...  ••••.. 

One  hour  aud  a  quarter  .... 

\r     ............ 

10  minutes  to  7. 
10  minutes  to  9. 

The  main  indication  in  the  treatment 
was  to  get  the  bowels  to  act,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  on  the  brain.  The 
child  had  been  put  into  a  hot  bath  by 
the  nurse,  which  was  repeated  during* 
the  second  attack,  without  apparent 
benefit.  A  leech  was  applied  on  the 
frontal  bune,  near  the  fontanelle;  half 
a  grain  of  calomel  and  a  grain  and  a 
heiu  of  jalap,  with  a  tea-spoonful  of 
castor-ou,  were  given  every  four  hours, 
aud  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels  repeat- 
edly evacuatea  by  iqjections  of  soap 
ana  water  and  castor-oil.  The  stren^^to 
was  kept  up  by  injections  of  jelly,  with 
a  few  arops  or  sal  volatile  or  brandy  in 
them.  After  the  twelfth  fit,  the  bowels 
acted  for  the  first  time  from  the  higher 
intestines  copiously;  afler  which  there 
was  only  one  mild  though  long  seizure, 
when  they  entirely  ceased;  the  child 
went  to  sleep,  ana  was  perfectly  well 
the  next  day,  and  has  remained  so  ever 
since,  without  the  slightest  symptom  of 
any  return. 

The  whole  case  shows  to  what  extent 
functional  mischief  may  aflfect  the  brain 
and  spinal  column,  excited  by  sym- 
pathetic  irritation,  without  any  inflam- 
nation  or  change  of  structure,  for  the 
fits  ceased  almost  immediately  after  the 
operation  of  the  medicine  administered 
by  the  mouth  ;  as,  though  the  enemata 
emptied  the  large  Intestines,  this  did 
not  have  any  effect  upon  the  symptoms, 
the  obstruction  seeming  to  oe  in  the 
Kpner  portion  of  the  canal. 

The  pressure  produced  upon  the  brain 


was  such  that  respiration  was  en- 
tirely suspended  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fits,  and  even  the  action  of 
the  heart  could  not  be  felt  for  more  than 
ten  minutes  in  the  third  and  twelfth  fits, 
and  the  child  lay  to  all  appearance 
dead.  It  was  at  such  times  tnat  I  pro- 
ceeded to  restore  the  suspended  func- 
tions by  artificially  inflating  the  lungs, 
in  the  manner  described  by  Mr.  Terry — 
namely,  by  breathing  into  the  mouth  of 
the  infant  from  my  own,  closing  the 
nostrils,  aud  compressing  (he  thorax 
after  each  inflation  ;  observing  the  na- 
tural periods  of  frequency  as  much  as 
possible.  I  am  quite  convinced  the 
child  would  have  been  lost,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  artificial  aid  thus  afforded 
to  nature  in  tl)e  severe  struggle,  till  the 
offending  matter  was  expelled.  By 
means  of  the  artificial  respiration,  the 
colour  (especially  of  the  face  and  lips) 
turned  from  purple  to  red,  but  still 
there  was  no  breathing,  till  a  convul- 
sive gasp  announced  the  termination  of 
the  fit. 

I  am  aware  that  some  have  recom- 
mended a  tube  to  be  passed  into  the 
larynx,  in  preference  to  breathing  into 
the  mouth  ;  and  also  many  have  ob- 
jected to  the  employment  of  one*s  own 
breath,  as  the  expired  air  is  loaded  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  deprived  of  a  por- 
tion (though  a  small  one)  of  its  oxygen. 
The  success  of  the  plan  I  emptoyed, 
however,  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  its 
use,  and  it  is  much  more  easily  oflccled 
than  by  means  of  the  tube,  which  has 
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sometimes    seriously    injured  the  soft  amonc^  others,  with  a  |Niper  hj  Dr.  Hol- 

parts,    and    is  too    readilj    displaced,  land  (of  Sheffield),  entitled,  "  An  in vcs- 

A  purer  air  would  no  douht  be  more  ti^tion  into  the  cause  of  death  from  a 

proper,  hut  unless  its  temperature  could  blow  on  the  stomach,  with  remarks  on 

also  be  kept  up  to  that  of  the  human  the   means   best   calculated   to  restore 

body,  we  sboula  lose  one  of  its  restora-  animation." 

live  properties,  of  perhaps  as  much  con-  After  mentioning  the  commonly  re- 
sequence as  the  other.  In  the  cases  ceived  notions,  such  as  a  nervous  shock 
where  artificial  respiration  was  kept  up  from  injury  to  the  semilunar  ganglion 
in  animals  under  the  influence  or  nar-  producing  paralysis  of  the  heart,  and 
cotic  poisons,  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  as  de-  adducing  evidence  that  the  heart  did 
tailed  in  his  Uroonian  Lectures,  the  not  cease  to  contract  imm^iatcly  on  the 
temperature  of  the  air  employed  was  receipt  of  such  injury,  and  noticing  the 
thus  artificially  elevated;  bj^t  in  the  opinions  of  some  with  regard  to  the 
burrr  and  confusion  of  a  still-bom  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  he  proceeded  to 
child  or  a  convulsive  fit,  there  is  no  state  his  own  views,  which  were  nearly 
time  to  make   the   necessary  prepara-  as  follows : — 

tions.    What  I  would  most  wish  to  in-  Death  from   such  a  blow  generally 

sist  upon,  is  the    necessity  of  perse-  occurred  in  pugilistic  encounters,  when 

▼erance  in  such  instances ;  and  perhaps  the  circulatmg  system  was  much  ex- 

the  history  of  the  case  I  have  given  cited,  and  such  a  blow  was  generally 

may  induce  others  to  persevere  in  the  directed  from  below  upwards.     Now  the 

same  manner  to  the  very  last  (lateat  effect  of  this  would  be,  in  his  opinion, 

Mcintillaforsitan),  and  thus  perhaps,  as  to  compress  the  aorta,  among  other  im- 

in  this  instance,  restore  an  only  child  to  portant   parts,    between    the   fist*  and 

its  anxious  parents.  Dodies  of  the  vertebrte,  which  curve  for- 

Your  obedient  servant,  ward  at  this  point.    The  consequence 

Lawson  Cape,  M.D.  would  be,  that  the  current  of  arterial 

4,  Princes  Street,  blood  would  be,  at  the  time,  stopped ; 

Hanorer  Square,  Sept.  28, 1S87.  and  not  only  SO,  but,  fn)m  the  direction 

__^_____________^________^______^_____^__^  of  the  blow,  driven  backwards  upon  the 

heart,  and  so  cause  a  retrograde  move- 

EFFECTS  OF  A  BLOW  ON  THE  ment,  which   would   drive  m  mass  of 

STOMACH.  blood  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  by  thus 

overpowering  it,  produce  death.     He 

BKIUM.  ON  I...  HOLLAND'S  PAPER.  gtat«Jl  he  WM  Coi«IlCed  this  COuld  teke 

— —  place,  for  he  bad  succeeded  in  distend- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette.  !"8^  ^%^^.^  !^"^"^lf  .^  ^^'(^  ^°J^?f- 

*^  mg  a  fluid  through   the  aorta.    The- 

Sir,  Doctor  also  mentioned,  that  a  blow  at 

If  you  should  deem  the  following  re-  theangle  of  the  jaw,  it  was  well  known 

marks  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  widely  ^.y  P»g'l'S^:  ^<>uld   produce  msensibi- 

disseminated     and     duly    appreciated  ^'^y  5  *»".^  *"  he  referred  to  a  different 

journal,  by  so  doing  you  will  oblige,  ^"»5»  ^»^-  the  sudden  impulsion  of  the 

Your  obedient  servant,  ^^*'?^  through  the  carotids  upon  the 

H.  G.  Harbord.  t""'.       •u           •  *                       ^ 

In  fine,  three  points  were  assumed, 

South  Dtepentar^LiTerpooi,  and  considered  by  the  learned  Doctor  to 

be  proved,  viz.  that — 1st,  the  aorta  was 

The  eyes  of  the  scientific  world,  or  at  so  situated  as  likely  to  be  influenced  in 

least  of  the  British  portion  of  it,  have  the  manner  stated;  2dly,  that  a  blow 

been,  and  still  are,  cfirected  to  the  pro-  given  with  great  violence  would  cause 

ceedings  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  a  retrograde  motion  of  blood,  and  its 

Association  recentl^r  held  at  Liverpool,  entrance   into  the  left  ventricle ;    and 

It  is,  therefore,  but  just  that  the  medical  3dly,  that  the  latter  would  cause  death, 

part   of  the    community  should   turn  Dr.   Williams    noticed    the    remark 

their  attention  to  some  of  the  disputed  about  the,  semilunar  valves    allowing 

points  mooted  at  the  meetings  of  the  the  injected  fluid  to  pass  them,  when 

medical  section.    I  was  much  struck,  pently  thrown  into  the  aorta,  but  clearly 
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proved  that  blood,  or  any  fluid,  could  first  place,  the  aorta  would  be  com- 
oe  driven  into  the  ventricle  only  by  be-  pressed  ag^ainst  the  spine,  and  thus  the 
ing  gently  propelled,  and  thus  allowing*  current  of  blood  momentarily  stopped  ; 
it  to  trickle  into  the  heart,  without  in-  and  not  only  so,  but  driven  backwards 
sinuating'  itself  between  the  valves  and  towards  the  heart.  Again,  indcpen- 
aorta :  this  fact  is  so  well  known  to  all  dently  of  the  effects  of  the  concussion 
anatomical  preparation  makers,  that  it  on  the  vena  cava  or  semilunar  ganglion, 
requires  no  comment.  Sir  James  Mur-  the  diaphragm  would  be  dri\^en  upwards, 
ray  objected  to  Dr.  Holland's  views,  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  chest, 
that  although  the  blood  might  be  driven  the  calibre  of  which  would  be  still  fur- 
back  by  the  blow,  it  would  be  generally  ther  diminished  by  the  ribs  being  forci- 
difiused  throughout  the  enlarged  portion  bly  drawn  downwards  and  iu wards, 
of  the  aorta,  innominata,  subclavians.  Besides  this,  the  blow  (as  suggested  by 
and  other  arteries  arising  from  it;  or,  Dr.  Copland)  might  have  sunie  imme- 
even  supposing  it  should  rupture  or  pass  diate  effect  upon  the  heart  itself,  espe- 
the  valves,  he  did  not  see  how  such  a  ciallv  if  at  all  directed  to  the  left  side, 
small  quantity  in  excess  could  so  mate-  Having  now,  in  imagination  pictured 
rially  affect  the  heart's  action.  Dr.  the  primary  effects,  let  us  follow  them 
James  Johnson  thought  that  the  effects  still  further. 

might  be  refcrrible,  in  some  measure,  to  The  retrograde  or  impeded  current 
paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  from  the  of  blood  meeting  with  that  portion  just 
dIow.  Dr.  Coplana  su^^gested,  that  ejected  from  the  heart,  must  expend  it- 
the  heart  itself  might  be  injured  through  self  somewhere.  Five  large  passages 
the  diaphragm.  present  themselves ;  the  largest,  how- 
Had  I  been  one  who  had  already  ever,  viz.  that  which  leads  to  the  left 
earned  fame  hy  research  and  patient  in-  ventricle,  is  immediately  closed  by 
vestigation,  I  would  have  risen  in  the  means  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and  the 
**  great  assembly,"  and  there  made  carotids  being  at  the  summit  of  the 
known  my  opinions;  but  I  was  awed  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  force  of  the  two 
into  silence  by  the  presence  of  such  a  portions  of  blood,  namely,  that  from  the 
galaxy  of  genius.  Iieart,  and  that  driven  backwards  upon 
It  is  the  lot  of  few,  and  master  minds  it,  would  be  principally  expended  upon 
only,  to  «trike  out  new  and  original  them,  although  the  subclavians  would, 
lines  of  thought — to  embellish  the  an-  undoubtedly,  have  more  than  their 
nals  of  science  with  new  and  important  share,  though  not  to  such  an  excess  as 
discoveries  —  to  establish  systems  vast  the  carotids.  The  natural  consequence 
and  comprehensive.  On  these  men  we  of  this  would  be,  either  to  congest  the 
look  with  an  eye  of  respect  and  reve-  brain  to  an  extent  incompatible  with 
jrence ;  and  as  we  follow  them  "  baud  the  due  performance  of  the  vital  func- 
passibus  squis,"  along  tbe  paths  they  tions,  or  to  cause  the  rupture  of  a-  vessel 
have  opened  before  us,  we  stay  a  while  within  or  upon  it ;  the  tendency  to  con- 
to  gather  what  they  may  have  passed  in  gestion  being  materially  increased  by 
their  haste,  or  neglected  in  their  ap-  tlie  mechanical  obstruct  ons  to  respira- 
proach  to  the  grand  object  of  their  pur-  tion,  from  the  diminished  capacity  of  the 
suits ;  and  we  think  ourselves  fortunate  chest  preventing  the  free  return  of 
if,  in  this  way,  we  obtain  any  fact,  bow-  venous  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the 
ever  unimportant— any  truth,  however  heart ;  and  all  these  various  causes  act- 
simple  ;  and  we  rejoice  thus  to  add  our  ing-  and  reacting  one  on  the  other, 
mite  to  the  common  cause  of  science,  would  tend  to  extinguish  the  vital  spark. 
It  is  with  such  feelings  as  these  that  T  already  enfeebled  by  the  first  shock, 
have  entered  upon  the  investigation  of  Having  now  extended  my  remarks  to 
this  subject ;  and  f  shall  now  venture  to  a  length  almost  unwarrantable,  I  must 
lay  before  your  readers  my  deductions  apologize  for  such  transgression,  and 
from  the  evidence  and  opinions  before  conclude  by  hoping  that  these  views, 
us,  and  my  views  of  tbe  matter.  if  erroneous,  may  ^  deemed  worthy  of 
Let  us  trace  the  probable  effects  of  a  refutation,  as  the  subject  is  an  impor- 
blow  directed  backwards  and  upwards  taut  one. 
in  the  epigastric  region,  during  an  ex-  — 
cited  state  of  the  circulation.     In  the 
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SOLID  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  IN  witkout  pimcticd  [Mnenittes— "  Il««m^ 

GONORRH(EA  IN  FEMALES.  qmod  noninieUi^t.'' 

Your  obedient  senrant, 

—  Henry  Somebset  Tatumu 

To  ike  Editor  of  ike  Medical  Gazetie.  j^J^/^f;^. 

Sir,  a 

In  your  number  for  the  9tb  ult.  I  find 

a  letter  from  Dr.  M*Cane  Smith,  in  FCBTITS- SIGNS  OF  ITS  VITALITY. 

which  he  speaks  with  disapprobation  of  

the  application  of  solid  nitrate  of  stirer 

in  gnnorrhiea.  To  ike  Editor  of  ike  Medical  Gazette, 

It  is  easj  to  start  objectiafBR  to  anj  ^ 

point,  but  not  quite  so  easy  to  prove  ' 

them  to  be  such.      Since  Dr.  Hannay  I  was  some  time  since  called  by  a  very 
made  known  to  tile  public,  throug^h  the  intelligent  surg'eon,  residios*  at  Maida 
medium  of  yoor  Taluable  journal,  the  Hill,  to  brinjer  on  premature  labour  in  a 
mode  of  applying'  the  solid  nitrate  of  patient  of  his,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
silver  in  gonorrheea,  I  have  had  oppor-  carrying  a  dead  child,  and  who  had,  on 
Umities  of  trying-  it,  and  seeing*  it  tried,  a  previous  occasion,  suflfered  materiallr 
IB  between  thirty  and  forty  cases,  the  from   not  having  been   delivered   artt- 
result  of  which  enables  me  to  state,  that  ficially  after  the  child  had  been  putrid 
it  is  not  only  a  most  efficacious  remedy,  a  considerable  time.     On  applying  the 
but  that  it  is'unattended  with  any  bad  stethoscope  over  the  gravid  uterus,  the 
symptoms^  and  excites  scarcely  any  un-  **  bruit  placentaire"  and  sound   of  the 
easiness.     I  beg'  you  to  understand  that  foetal  heart  were  wanting ;  but  as  the 
I  am  now  speaking  of  simple  gonorrhcea.  os  uteri  was  not  so  low  down  as  at  the 
When  ulcerations  accompany  the  vagi-  seventh  month  of  utero-g^station,  and 
nal  discharge,  there  is  some  pain  ex-  as  her  general   health  was  good,  and 
perieiiced   on   the  introduction  of  the  Mr.  Wing  constantlv  at  hand  in  case  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  it  is  not  so  severe  emergency,  I  thought  it  better  to  allow 
as  Dr.  M^Cune  Smith  would  have  us  some  days  to  elapse  before   premature 
believe.                                       ^  labour  should  be  induced,  and  arranged 
As  regards  the  success  of  this  plan  of  that  we  should  meet  aeain  in  a  few 
treatment,  I  have  invariably  found  that,  days.     At  the  appointed  time  we  ac- 
in  four-and-twenty  hours  after  the  ap-  cordingly  did  meet;  and  just  as  I  was 
plication  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  about  to  examine  her  she  gave  a  slight 
the  nature  of  the  discharge  has  fhider-  start,  and  directed  my  attention  to  her 
||rone  a  considerable  change ;  what  was  abdomen,  where   I   distinctly  felt  the 
thick   and  purulent  became   thin   and  angular  projection   of  a  limb  of  the 
watery,  and  this,  in  the  course  of  a  few  foetus,  which  gradually  receded,  as  is 
days,  ceased  altogether.  pretty  generally  the  case  when  the  child 
It  is  stated  that    the  patients   fre-  is  alive      Mr.  tVing  observed  the  same ; 
quently  experience  relapses.   I  will  not  and    the  patient    remarked    that   this 
say  that  such   may  not  be  the  case,  often  occurred.    We  congratulated  our- 
especially  in  the  hands  of  such  feeling  selves  that  we  had  not  brought  on  the 
practitioners    as    Dr.  M'Cune  Smith,  labour  before  the  seventh  mouth,  as  we 
though  it  certainly  never  occurred  in  had  here  one  of  the  generally -received 
those  to  whom  I  applied  it.  indications  that  the  foetus  was  alive. 
Query. — Has  Dr.  Smith  ever  used  the  On    making  an  examination   per  va- 
solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  seen  it  used,  in  ginam,  the  os   uteri   was  found  con- 
cases  of  gonorrhoea  ?     He  either  has,  siderably  shortened ;  and  when  she  was 
or  has  not.     If  he  has,  though  in  a  few  in  the  erect  posture,  that  peculiar  sen- 
instances,  I  suspect  he  mudt  have  writ-  sation,   called  **  ballottement"    by  the 
ten    in  direct   opposition  to  the  pal-  French   obstetric  authors,  was  absent, 
pable  evidence  of  nis  senses.    And  if  he  In  ten  days  after  our  last  visit  labour 
Das  not,  it  would  have  been-  wise  in  him  came  on  naturally,  and  she  was  deli- 
to  have  acted  a  silent  part.     Be  this  as  vered  of  a  child,  which  had  evidently 
it  may,  I  cannot  help  tninking  that  the  been  dead  some  wteks.    This  case  is 
following  phrase  peculiarly  applies  to  peculiarly  interesting,  as  shewing  the 
those  who  draw  practical  conclusions  certainty  with  which  we  may  form  our 
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diagnosis  as  to  the  existence  in  uiero  of  majoritj  were  of  opinion  that  excision 

a  living  child  hy  means  of  the  stetho-  of  the  greater  portion  of  the   infericr 

scope,  when,  in  all  probability,  without  maxilla  was  advisable,  rccoramending,  at 

its  assistance  we  should  be  in  error.  the  same  time,  the  extraction   of  the 

Your  very  obedient  servant,  loose  teeth,  and  the  delay  of  a  few  days 

George  S.  Lilburn,  M.D.  thereafter  to  ascertain  more  accurately 

S4  Harley  Street  *^®  ^^^^  ®^  ^^®  tongUe. 

Scpu  27th,  1887.  Some  teeth   have    accordingly  been 

removed ;  and  on  further  examination, 

■ —     the  tongue  seems  sound. 

CASE  OP  25th.— The  nature  of  the  disease  and 

the  extent  of  the   proposed  operation 

AMPUTATION  OF  A  PART  OF  THE    having  been  explained  to  the  patient, 

LOWER  JAW,  she  requested  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the 

hospital  to  consult  her   friends.      She 
By  J.  Adair  Lawrie,  M.D.  returned    two   days   ago,  and    having 

Professor  of  Surgery.  Andertonlan  Unlrerslty,  declared  her  wilhngness  to  submit    tO 

Glasgow }  Senior  Surgeon,  Glasgow  Boyai  In-  whatever  might  be  deemed  proper,  the 

firmary.                ^^^^  following  operation  was  performed  this 

afternoon  :— 

Helen  Johnston,  cet  67,  Saltmarket,  The  patient  beinfif  seated  on  a  chair, 

was  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Royal  her  heaa  turned  back  and  supported  on 

Infirmary,  June  9, 1834.    Toe  follow,  the  chest  of  one  of  the  surgeons,  an  in- 

ing  description  and  reports  are  abridged  aision  was  made  from  the  left  angle  of 

from  the  hospital  journals :—  the  mouth,  through  the  entire  substance 

The  gum  covering  the  front  half  of  of  the  lip,  nearly  per{>endicularly  down- 

lower  jaw  presents   a    foul,  irregular,  wards  as  far  as  the  inferior  horizontal 

jagged  ulcer,  discharging  a  foetid  serum,  edge  of  the  lower  iaw ;  the  bone  thereby 

and  is  the  seat  of  stinging  pain.    Al-  laid  bare  extemaily,  but  no  incision  or 

veolar  processes  seem   destroyed,  and  separation  of  the  bone  from  the  soft 

the  teetn,  as  far  back  as  the  bicuspidati,  part  made  inside  the  mouth.  The  needle 

on  either  side,  are  loose,  and  project  of  Dr.  Jeffrey's  chain-saw  was  passed 

from  the  ulcerated  surface.    The  bone  round  the  bone  (inside  the  moutn)  and 

IS  felt  bare  in  front,  and  laterally,  on  the  saw  drawn  through.    The  saw  was 

either  side,  thickened  ;    on  the  right,  worked  without  a  single  check  by  the 

nearly  as  far  bapk  as  the  angle.    A  tu-  operator,  standing  on  a  stool  behind  the 

mor,   having    many  of  the  characters  patient  A  similar  procedure  was  adopted 

described,  and  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  on  th#  right  side,  out  from  the  more  ex- 

egfi^,  is  situated  under  forepart  of  tongue,  terior  thickening  of  the  periosteum,  the 

and  between  it  and  posterior  surface  of  incision  was  carried  further  back,  and 

jaw  bone,  and  appears  intimately  con-  the  bone  sawn  close  to  the  masseter 

nected  with  the  ulcer  on  the  gum.    The  muscle.      The  under  lip  and   integu-^ 

tongue  is  raised  and  thrown  back   by  ments  were  now  dissectea  from  the  front 

this  swelling,  but,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer-  of  the  tumor  and  bone;  the  knife  was 

tained,  is  not  implicated  in  the  disease,  passed    between    the  tumor   and    the 

The  chin  is  rendered  prominent  by  the  tongue,  and  the  whole  of  the  diseased 

swelling    of  the  gums,  and,  together  parts,  together  with  the  portion  of  bone 

with    toe   under   lip,    is    unnaturally  sawn,  removed.    The  time  occupied  was 

livid;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  disease  on  seven  minutes.    The  bleeding  vessels 

any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  were  tied ;  the  flap  formed  by  the  under 

cheeKs  or  lips.     Articulation  and  de-  lip  was  replaced  and  retained  by  stick- 

glutition  impeded.  She  is  much  annoyed  ing  plaster  and  bandage,  and  the  pa- 

with  the  fcetid  discharge,  and  her  con-  tient  walked,  unassisted,  to  her  ward. 

dition  is  consequently  very  uncomforta-  Pressure  was  so  successfully  applied  by 

hie ;  pulse  natural ;  generel  health  rather  my  assistants  to  the  bleeding  vessels, 

impaired  ;  countenance  good.    A  tumor  that  not  more  than  five  ounces  of  blood 

of  considerable  size  was  cut  from  the  were  lost.    So  soon  as  the  attachments 

same  situation  as  the  present  a  year  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  to  the  bone 

ago  in  this  house.    It  reappeared  Ave  were  cut,  the  tongue  was  pulled  back 

months  since.  into  the  throat ;   and  had  not  this  been 

June  ilth.  —  At  a  consultation^  the  foreseen  and   steadily   prevented,  the 
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pallcDt  must  have  been  suffocated.     It  and  coiiaists  only  of  a  shortenin<v>  of  the 

was   easily  ob?iate<l  by  one  of  the  as-  under  jaw;   the  remains  of  the  jaw  on 

sistants  currying-  his  (in^er-towards  the  either  side  have  approximated,  and  lie 

r(M>t  of  the  tongue,   and   pressinfjf  the  within  half  an  incli  of  each  other,  np- 

or;ifan   downwards  and   forwards.      To  parently  loosely  connected  by  ligament. 

assist    this,  and    afford    the    means  of  She  articulates  very  distinctly,  swallows 

readily  layin*^  hold  of  the  tong^ue,  should  liquids  as  well  as  she  ever  did,  and  can 

the  tendency  return   af\er  the   patient  masticate  bread  and  soft  food.    The  pre- 

shoutd  be  in  bed,  a  ligature  was  passed  hensive  povier  of  the  under  lip  is  im- 

through  the  tongue,  near  its  point,  and  paired,  requiring  her  to  push  solid  food 

attached    to   the  dressings.     About  an  farther  into  her  mouth  than  before  the 

hour  after  the  operation,  boemorrhage  operation.      She  cannot  protrude    her 

came  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  compel  tongue  beyond  her  under  lip.     She  says 

the  removal  of  the  dressings  and  stitches,  she  did  not  give  a  true  account  of^her 

Two  or  three  vessels  were  tied  under  the  age  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  lest  I 

tongue.     The  instant  the  stitches  were  should  be  deterred  from  undertaking  it; 

cut  the  tongue  again  receded,  and  was  she  was  then  upwards  of  70,  and  must 

even  more  troublesome  than  during  the  now  be  upwarus  oT73. 
operation.    The  dressings  having  been        The  surface  of  the  tumor  after  the 

reapplied,  the  tongue  retained  its  proper  operation  was  granular,  and  of  a  grey- 

posttion,  and  the  respiration  continued  ish  colour.     Internally  it  was  fibrous, 

erer  afterwards  perfectly  easy.  firm,  paler  than  externally,  and  not  at 

July  7th.  —  Adhesion  has  succeeded  any  point  softened.    It  was  firmly  ad- 

on  left  side,  but  failed  on  right.     The  herent  to  tlie  gums,    which  had   very 

ed^^  of  the  wound  on  the  right  side  much  the  same  extenial  appearance  as 

1>cing'  quite  clear,  and  there  being  no  the  tumor.    A  considerable  portion   of 

appearance  of  a  return  of  the  disease,  the   upper  surface  of  the  bone  ampu- 

tne  g^ranulations  and  a  slight  paring  of  tated,  was  removed    by  ulcerative  ab- 

skin  were  removed   by  the  scalpel,  and  sorption.      Towards  the  right  side,  the 

the  edges  brought  accurately  into  con-  alveolar  processes   and  cancclli  of  the 

tact  by  pins  and  a  stitch,  without  an  ex-  bone  were  softened. 
temal   aressing.      The    adhesion    was        Remarks. — The  successful  result  of 

quite  successful,   and   on   the    12th  of  this  operation  is  my  reason  for  publish- 

Auf^ust  she  left  the  hospital  in  perfect  in^  it ;  for  although    apparently    for^ 

health.  midahle,   and    the   second   of  the  kind 

About  two  months  after  she  left  the  performed  in  this  large  city,  it  is  by  no 

hospital,  the  disease  seemed  to  have  re-  means   difficult  to   execute.       Its  sole 

turned,  in  the  form  of  enlarged  glands,  value  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all 

on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  towards  the  operations  performed  for  the  removal  of 

an^le    of  the   jaw,    and    immediately  supposed  malignant  disease),  consists  in 

above  the  left  side  of  the  sternum, — the  its  success.     The  grand  aim  of  the  sur- 

latter  of  considerable  size.     Those  to-  ^con  in  such  cases,  is  tp  ascertain,  from 

wards  the  angle  of  the  jaw  proved  to  be  external   characters  and  history,  what 

the  result  of  irritation,  ana  not  of  ex-'  tumors  are  likely  to  return  after  opera- 

tension  6f  malignant  disease,  because  at  tion,  and  what  not;  a  diagnosis  so  dif- 

tbe  end  of  a  few  weeks  they  suppurated,  ficuit   to  form,  that  our  best  and  most 

discharged   their  contents,  and  disap-  experienced  surgeons  are  often  at  fault. 

Seared.    That  at  the  top  of  the  sternum  The  internal  structure  of  tumors  — I  say 

iminished  considerably ;  and  although  it  with   due  deference  to  our  patholo. 

it  has  not  disappeared,  it  gives  so  little  gists — is    of   very  minor    importance; 

annoyance  that  the  old  woman  is  not  because,  as  that  can    only    be    ascer- 

even  aware  of  its  existence.  tained  after  removal,  a  prognosis  found- 
ed on  it  comes  too  late.     It    is  of  im- 

I   saw  widow  Johnston  a  few  days  portance  to  connect  the  internal  stn\c- 

ago.      She    continues  in  good   health  :  ture  with  the  history  and  external  cha- 

tbe    moutb    and   neck    are    quite   free  racters;  but,  I  repeat,  the  latter  must 

from  disease;    the  swelling  above  the  ever  be  the  subject  for  the  diligent  study 

sternum  stationary,  and  free  from  pain,  of  the  practical  surgeon.     The  details 

She    expresses    herself    satisfied    with  of  the  present  case,  extracted  from  the 

the  result  of  the  operation.     The  dis-  public  journals  of  an  hospital,  are  not  so 

figuration  of  her  face  is   very  slight,  minute  in  this  respect  as  I  couhl  wish  ; 
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tlic  following',  however,  arc  worthy  of  His  assistants  were  pupils,  and  were  so 
remark.  The  history  :  arising*  without  much  alarmed  by  the  fri^^-htful  aj)pcnr- 
any  known  cause,  slow  in  its  progress,  ance  of  the  patient,  as  to  be  of  little 
returning  in  the  same  spot  after  re-  service.  Ho  at  first  attempted  to  pull 
moval,  and  not  im  plicating  (except  by  the  tongue  forward;  but  tne  bleeaing 
slow  immediate  extensions)  the  parts  in  was  so  profuse,  that  he  was  forced  to  let 
the  neighbourhood — in  close  contact  with  go  the  tongue,  and  leave  his  uationt  in 
delicate  parts  (the  tongue,  and  mucous  a  state  of  asphyxia,  until  he  freely  can- 
membrane  of  the  cheeks  and  lips),  and  terized  the  bleeding  surface.  He  then 
leaving  them  sound — the  age  of  the  opened  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  in- 
patient (70),  her  general  health,  colour,  scrted  a  canula,  and  dressed  the  wound, 
and  expression  of  countenance  good.  A  knowledge  of  this  case  prepared  nie 
External  characters :  irregular  andgra-  for  a  similar  difficulty  in  JonnKtoh's, 
nular  on  its  surface;  colour  light;  not  and  I  found  that  the  moment  the  genio. 
bard  to  the  touch  ;  the  gums  ulcerated,  hyo-glossus  muscle  was  cut,  the  tonguo 
but  not  fungous ;  the  discharges  fa?tid,  receded,  and  the  patient  would  have 
not  haemorrhage;  the  pain  stinging,  not  been  suffocated.  Had  I  not  been  pro- 
severe.  Its  situatioir,  the  cellular  tissue  perly  assisted,  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
under  the  fore-part  of  the  tongue.  been  compelled  to  follow  I^allemand^s 

The  history  after  the  operation  is  in-  example ;  but  I  was  saved  all  nneasi. 

teresting,  inasmuch  as   what  appeared  ness  uy  Dr.  Pagan  putting  his  finder 

to  be.  a  return  of  the  disease  ended  in  on  the  root»of  the  tongue,  and  pressnig 

suppuration,  and    healed  without  difti-  it  downwards  and  forwards, 

culty.  One  circumstance  struck  me  as  re- 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  careful  markable :    as   soon   as  the    dressings 

record   of  the  history  of  similar  cases  were  applied,  and  support  given  to  the 

before  operation,  and  a  statement  of  the  under  and  fore  part  of  the  tongue,  its 

result,  whether  successful  or  unsuccess-  tendency  to  recede  immediately  ceased, 

ful,     three   years  afterwards,  together  and  the  poor  woman  breathed  with  ease, 

with   minute  details  of  their  external  When  the  dressings  were  removed,  on 

characters,  might,  at  no   very  distant  account  of  the  secondary  hiemorrhage, 

period,  lead  to  a  more  safe  and  scienti-  the  tongue  was  instantly  and  spasmo- 

nc  treatment  than  even  our, best  sur-  dically  drawn  into   the  pharynx,  and 

geons  at  present  pretend  to.  was  with  more  difficulty  kept  forward 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  regard-  than  during  the  operation.     No  sooner, 

ing  the  mode  of  operating  adopted  in  however,  were  the  dressings  re-applied, 

this  case.     It  appeared  to  me  to  com-  than  it  regained  and  retained  its  natural 

bine  facility  and  rapidity  of  perform-  position.     This  fact  is  at  once  physiolo- 

ance,  with^  the  very  important  advan-  gically  curious  and  practically  impor- 

tage  of   giving   a  clear  view  of  the  tant. 

diseased  parts,  and  those  among  which  The  second   objection,  that  the  pa- 

they  lay.     It  had  the  disadvantage  of  tient  must  die  of  inanition,  is  8Up]>orted 

being  rather  difficult  to  heal.  by  a  case  in  which  the  unfortunate  oc- 

Some  distinguished  surgeons,  among  currence  took  place  in  a  patient  under 

"whom    I    may  mention   Velpeau   and  the  care  of  Richerand,  in  the  Hospital 

Richerand,  object  strongly  to  the  re-  St  Louis,  in  1822.     Probably  that  case 

moval  of  the  ciiin,  on  the  grounds  that  presented    some    unusual    peculiarity, 

the  attachment  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  The  tonguo  is  reported  to  have  been 

never  ex- 
swallow- 
ig,    and   Lallomand's     pjitient  drank 

quencc  of  the  retrocession  of  the  tongue,  with  facility  immediately  after  the  ope- 

or  ultimately  of  inanition,  from  inability  ration.    A  successful  case,  in  many  re- 

to  swallow.     The  first  of  these  objec-  spects  resembling  JohnstoiPs,  is  related 

tions  is  so  far  well  founded,  as  to  require  by  Gcnroul :  he   removed  a  portion  of 

the  sedulous  attention  of  the  operator,  the    lip     and     integuments,    although 

M.  Lallemand,  in  a  similar  case,  nearly  sound  ;  a  procedure  which   Johnston's 

lost  bis  patient  on  the  operating  table,  case  proves  to  be  quite  unnecessary, 

aiid  onlysaved  him  by  oi>cniiig  the  la-  ^^        ^^^  ^^^^ 

rynx.      He  appears  not  to  have  been  

aware  that  tuc  tongue  would  recede. 
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TUBERCULAR  LEPROSY.  predisposing  diathesis,  determines    the 

furm  of  die  disease.     The  obstruction 

"■^  and  a  faultj  secretion  produce  serous 

To  iht  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  deposits   under  the  skin,  formings  the 

tubercles,  knobs,  or  indurations,  which 
^"^9  soon  characterize  the  disease ;  in  pro- 
Conceiving  that  your  numerous  readers  portion  as  they  increase  in  number  and 
will  be  interested  in  the  perusal  of  the  magiiitude,  the  circulation,  with  the  ab- 
following*  brief  analysis  of  a  most  im-  sorbin^c,  seccniing^,  and  dcpurative  pro- 
portaot,  because  practical,  paper,  by  cesses,  become  daily  more  obstructed. 
br.  Hancock,  lately  read  at  the  Medi*  The  pmcess  bcinjur  slow  and  gradual, 
cal  Section  of  the  British  Association,  the  humour  solidiHes  almost  as  fast  aa 
at  lirerpool,  I  transmit  the  same  to  it  transcends.  The  tubercles  are  of  a 
Tou  for  insertion  in  your  excellent  copper  or  leaden  colour,  and  more  nu- 
Gazette.  It  relates  to  one  of  the  most  mcrous  on  the  legs  and  thighs.  There 
dreadful  chronic  disorders  incident  to  is  stifincss  of  the  eyelids  and  thickening 
faamanity  —  viz.  Tubercular  I^eprasy;  of  tlie  ]>al|)ebra:  the  voice  becomes 
tb(i  Lepra  Arabum,  or  Cocohae  of  the  hoarse  and  nasal,  and  the  respiratiou 
Africans,  which  Dr.  H.  has  succeeded  more  or  less  aflfccted.  Varioose  veins 
in  identifying  with  the  Ara-apatta  of  and  knotty  pustules  are  observed  about 
the  Caribs,  and  the  Radesyge  of  the  tlic  root  of  the  tongue ;  and  in  the  ad- 
northern  nations  of  Europe.  This  dis-  vanced  stage  the  whole  countenance 
ease  is  unfortunately  very  prevalent  in  becomes  distorted,  full  of  knobs  and 
the  West  Indian  colonies  and  British  tubercles,  and  of  a  hideous  aspect  la 
Guiana  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  na>  the  last  or  ulcerative  stage,  the  hairs 
tive  Indians,  amongst  whom  Dr.  Han-  fall  off  from  the  eyelids,  eyebrows,  chin, 
cock  sojourned  during  many  years,  pos-  and  other  parts;  the  toes  are  swelled, 
seas  much  useful  and  practical  know,  and  crack  with  dry  fissures,  and  the  skiu 
ledge  on  this  and  other  important  sub-  becomes  quite  callous  and  insensible. 
jects ;  at  least  they  employ  very  effec-  A  corruption  of  the  whole  mass  of  hu- 
tire  remedies  and  modes  of  treatment  in  mours,  and  general  disorganization  of 
divers  inveterate  maladies,  which,  in  the  the  solids,  ensue;  hectic  fever  super- 
civilized  countries  of  Europe,  are  justly  venes,  and  terminates  the  existence  of 
regarded  as  the  very  opprobria  of  the  the  miserable  sufferer.  In  some  cases  a 
healing  art— I  am,  sir,  few  solitary  symptoms  will  occur,  whilst 
Your  obedient  servant,  iu  others  many  will  appear  almost 
C.  Mackenzie.  simultaneously. 
Londoo,  Sept. 27,  1887.  I^i*.  Hancock   adduced  a  variety  of 

arguments  to  prove  the  perfect  identity 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  H.'s  paper  went  of  Lepra  Arabum  with  tne  Radesyge  of 

to  show  that  the  disease  in  c^uestion  has  Norway,  Sweden,    and  other  northern 

been  usually  confounded  with  elephan-  countries.     He  had  been  led  to  inves- 

tiasis,    or    what    is  termed   the   Bar-  tigate  this  part  of   the   subject  from 

badoes  leg  and  Siam  disease;  iu  which  having  seen,  with  surprise,  inlhc  18th 

the  skin  and  soft  parts  about  the  leg  and  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 

aukle  become  so  enlarged  as  to  bear  a  Surgical  Journal,  a  summary  of  symp- 

dose  resemblance  to  the  leg  and  foot  of  toms  drawn  up  from  Hoist,  Stowe,  and 

an  elephant — a  local  disease  confined  to  other  writers,  with  the  view  to  prove 

the  affected  limb,  and  perfectly  distinct  their  non-identity.   The  objections  con- 

from  the  true  Lepra  Arabum,  in  which  tained  therein  were  shewn  to  arise  from 

the  whole  body,  or  the  eutire  mass  of  a  misapprehensi(»n  of  tbe   subject,  or 

fluids  and  solids,  appears  to  be  impli-  from  an  over  anxiety  to  establish  certain 

rated.  preconceived   opinions.     Not  only  did 

In  treating  of  the  causes  and  symp-  the  whole  train  of  symptoms  agree  iu 

toms    of  the    disease.     Dr.    Hancock  every  particular,   but  also  the  general 

thought  that  it  obviously  consisted  in  a  progress  of  the  two  diseases,  and  th^^ 

vitiated  condition  of  the  blood  and  serous  morbid  changes  which  take  place.    Dis- 

fluids;  but  this  ap]>earcd  to  bec(mncctcd,  sections  of  those  who  had  died  of  leprosy 

cither  as  cause  or  effect,  witli  obstruc-  had  not  afiTorded  to  tiie  writer  evidence 

tious  of  the  absorbing  and  secerning  of  such  changes  in  the  genital  organs, 

vessels ;  this,  together  with  a  peculiar  as  have   been  adverted  to  by  certain 


ee         CASE  OF  AMPUTATION  OF  A  PART  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW. 

the  following',  however,  are  worthy  of  His  assistants  were  pupils,  and  v 

remark.     The  history  :  arising"  without  nnich  alarmed  by  the  iViuflitful  a 

any   known  cause,  slow  in  its  progress,  ance  of  the  patient,  as  to  he  ol 

returning   in   the    same   spot   after   re-  service.     He  at  first  attempted  t 

moval,  and  not  im plicating  (except  by  the  tongue  forward;  but  the  bh 

slow  immediate  extensions)  the  parts  in  was  so  profuse,  that  he  was  forced 

the  neighbourhood — in  close  contact  wilh  go  the  tongue,  and  leave  hisnati 

delicate  parts  (the  tongue,  and  mucous  a  state  of  asphyxia,  until  he  freel 

membrane  of  the  checks  and  lips),  and  terizcd  the  bleeding  surface.     H 

leaving   them   sound — the  age   of   the  opened  the  crico-thyroid  mombrai 

patient  (70),  her  general  health,  colour,  serted  a  canula,  and  dressed  the  v 

and   expression   of  countenance   good.  A  knowledge  of  this  case  prepai 

External  characters :  irregular  and  gra-  for  a  similar  difficulty  in   Jonn 

nular  on  its  surface  ;  colour  light ;  not  and  I  found  that  the  moment  the 

haril  to  the  touch  ;  tlie  gums  ulcerated,  hyo-elossus  muscle  was  cut,  the  i 

but  not  fungous ;  the  discharges  fcrtid,  receded,  and   the   patient  would 

nothfcmorrhagic;  the  pain  stinging,  not  been  suffocated.     Had  I  not  bee 

severe.     Its  situatioir,  the  cellular  tissue  perly  assisted,  I  might,  perhaps 

under  the  fore-part  of  the  tongue.  been  compelled  to  follow  I^iliei 

The  history  after  the  operation  is  in-  example ;  but  I  was  saved  all  i 

tercsting,  inasmuch  as    what  appeared  ness  uy  Dr.  Pagan  putting  his 

to  be.  a  return  of  the  disease  ended  in  on  the  root.of  the  tongue,  and  pi 

suppuration,  and    healed  without  difii-  it  downwards  and  forwards. 
cutty.  One  circumstance  struck  me 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  careful  markable :    as   soon   as  the    dn 

record   of  the   history  of  similar  cases  were  applied,  and  support  given 

before  operation,  and  a  statement  of  the  under  and  fore  part  of  the  tong 

result,  whether  successful  or  unsuccess-  tendency  to  recede  immediately  < 

ful,     three   years  afterwards,  together  and  the  poor  woman  breathed  wit 

with   minute  details  of  their  external  When  the  dressings  were  remov 

characters,   might,  at  no   very  distant  account  of  the  secondary  hiemoi 

period,  lead  to  a  more  safe  and  scienti-  the  tongue  was  instantly  and  8| 

tic  treatment  than  even  our  best  sur-  dically  drawn  into   the  pharynj 

geons  at  present  pretend  to.  was  with  more  difficulty  kept  ft 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  regard-  than  during  the  operation.     No  i 

ing  the  mode  of  operating  adopted  in  however,  were  the  dressings  re-a 

this  case.     It  appeared  to  me  to  com-  than  it  regained  and  retained  its  i 

bine  facility  and  rapidity  of  perform-  position.     This  fact  is  at  once  pb 

ance,  with,  the  very  imiKirtant  ad  van-  gically  curious  and  practically 

tage  of   giving   a  clear  view  of  the  tant. 

diseased  parts,  and  those  among  which         The  second   objection,  that  t] 

they  lay.     It  had  the  disadvantage  of  tient  must  die  of  inanition,  is  suf 

being  rather  difficult  to  heal.  by  a  case  in  which  the  unfortnn 

Some  distinguished  surgeons,  among  curreuce  took  place  in  a  patient 

whom    I    may  mention   Velpeau   and  the  care  of  Richerand,  in  the  H 

Richerand,  object  strongly  to  the  re-  St  Louis,  in  1822.     Probably  tb 

moval  of  the  chin,  on  the  grounds  that  presented    some    unusual    pecu! 

the  attachment  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  The   tongue  is  reported  to  hav< 

muscle  to  the  chin  being  destroyed,  the  quite  immoveable.    Johnston  nc< 

J»atient  incurs  the  risk  of  dying  of  suf-  perienced  much  difficulty   in  avi 

bcation  during  the  operation,  in  conse-  nig,    and   LuUemand's    patient 

quence  of  the  retrocession  of  the  tongue,  with  facility  immediately  after  tl 

or  ultimately  of  inanition,  from  inability  ration.     A  successful  case,  in  mi 

to  swallow.     The  first  of  these  objec-  spects  resembling  JohnstoiPs,  is 

tions  is  so  far  well  founded,  as  to  require  by  Genroul :  he   removed  a  por 

the  sedulous  attenticm  of  the  operator,  the    lip     and     integuments,    alt 

M.  I^llemaud,  in  a  similar  case,  nearly  t>ound  ;  a  procedure  which   Job 

lost  his  patient  on  the  o}>crating  table,  case  proves  to  be  quite  unuecessai 
aiid  only  saved  him  by  o,>ening  the  la-  ^^^  ^^. 

rynx.      He  appears  not  to  have  been  

aware  that  tuc  tongue  would  recede. 
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writers.  It  was  worthy  of  remark,  that  hypertrophy  or  congfcstion.  The  mor- 
the  appearances  noticed  hy  different  hid  g^rowths,  or  funproid  tiiherclcs,  in  this 
authors,  in  the  Radesyg-e  of  northern  disease,  are  nourished  hy  excess  of 
Europe,  are  all  occasionally  observable  blood ;  they  resemble  those  of  cancer, 
in  the  Cocobae  of  the  West  Indian  colo-  and  by  many  they  have  been  considered 
nies,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  varie-  equally  incurable, 
ties  have  been  multiplied  without  The  Indians  of  Guiana  resort  to  fo- 
reason»  or  for  any  practical  purpose,  but  mentations,  baths,  and  to  a  drink  of  the 
tending  only  to  complicate  and  create  bark  of  a  tree  called  Mouca,  with  the 
confusion.  Dr.  H.  had,  in  no  instance,  root  of  a  vine,  Paramaroora^n  species 
known  the  Cocobae  (Lepra  Arabuni)  to  of  Cw«m#— and  the  bark  of  Waiacano 
be  communicated  hv  the  husband  to  the  (g^uaiacum),  the  infusion  of  which  is 
wife,  nor  vice  versi ;  so  that,  notwith-  fermented  with  honey.  They  use  also 
standing  the  prevalent  opinion  to  the  the  bark  of  the  tree  *'  Tamoo/Ti,"  a  non- 
contrary,  he  had  long:  ag^o  regarded  it  descript.  These  simple  methods  of  the 
as  void  of  contagion;  yet  he  was  almost  American  natives  are  likewise  of  vast 
induced  to  think  that,  under  predispo-  efficiency  in  arresting  the  most  pemi- 
sition  and  other  concurring  causes,  the  cious  fevers,  dysentery,  and  a  multitude 
disease  may,  in  the  ulcerative  »tage,  be  of  ailments  both  acute  and  chronic, 
communicated.  It  seems  that  white 
persons  in  the  colonies  avoid  touchinir 

a   person   infected    with   leprosy;   anS  MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE  ON  THE 
they  generally  segregate  Jhe  lepers  on  POOR, 

a  distant  part  of  the  respective  plan-  

^•j;n»:       ^  .  ,    ,  ^  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Having  bnefly  stated  the  results  of 

some  post-mortem  examinations  in  the  ^ik^ 

disease.  Dr.  H.  proceeded  to  detail  the  If  you  think  your  readers  are  not  quite 

methods  he  had  found  most  effective  in  tired  of  every  thing  appertaining  to  the 

its  cure.    When  attended  to  earlv,  the  poor-laws,  more  especially  that  part  of 

symptoms  were  easily  arrested  by  the  them  connected  with  medical  attendance, 

use  of  saline  laxatives,  with  antimonials,  perhaps  vou  ma^  find  room  for  the  fol- 

anodvnes,  diaphoretics,    vapour  baths,  lowing  observations. 

and  frictions  ;  bleeding,  spare  d«et,  and        It  appears  very  clearly  that  the  medi- 

the  several  means  for  promoting  lym-  cal  profession  is  to  look  for  no  support 

phatic  absorption,  and  all  the  secretions,  from  the  government,  or  any  of  its  offi- 

especially    by  perspiration.      The  ad-  cers ;  I  think,  therefore,  they  must  look 

vantage  of  suco  means,  duly  persisted  to  their  own  interests,  and  hy  a  combi. 

in,  was  evinced  in  the  relief  obtained  nation  of  action  produce  that  beneficial 

for  the  patient,  and  rendered  obvious  to  result  which  the^  can  never  obtain  by 

others  oy  the  foul  and  foetid  miasms  individual  exertion   alone.      I  Jbelievc 

evolved,  as  well  as  by  the  exuvioe  thus  every  one  who  is  capable  of  judging — 

thrown  off  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  that  is,  every  one  wno  knows  the  extent 

Cases  which  had  occurred  during  Dr.  of  attendance,  and  the  quantity  of  me- 

H.'s  practice  in  Guiana  were  adduced  dicine  required  for  the  poor — considers 

as  illustrative  ofthe  advantages  obtained  that  the  medical  attendant,  as  at  pre- 

over  the  disease  by  calling  in  the  united  sent  paid,  is  very  badly  remunerated. 

aid  of  the  various  remedies.  This,    I    believe,  is    allowed  by  all ; 

As  auxiliaries,  opium  and  the  Coonu-  but  it  is  stated    in  answer,  that  the 

paru  (the  leaves  of  a  plant  of  the  £u-  grievance  cannot  be  remedied ;  that  it 

pborbiacea  family),  were  found  to  afford  arises  out  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 

essential  aids,  along  with  the  alternate  lessening  the  ]>oor-rates ;   that  the  at- 

use  of  warm  vapour  oaths  and  cold  affu-  tendance  is  not  compulsory ;  and  that  if 

sions,  -—  means  which   the  author  has  the  resident  practitioners  do  not  like  the 

found  to  be  equally  beneficial  in  divers  termsoffered,thcAssistant-Commissioner 

chronical  diseases.    Moderate  bleeding  will  send  a  person  to   take  the  office. 

was  often  found  to  augment  the  strength.  This  is  not  only  threatened,  but  it  has 

and  greatly  to  facilitate  the  cure ;  along  been  acted  on  in  several  instances ;  and 

with  the  moderate  use  of  tonics,  diapho-  the  medical  practitioner  who,  after  a 

retics,  and   iodine.      The   sensation  of  regular  and  necessarily  expensive  cdu- 

lassitude  and  debility  oilen  depends  on  cation,  has  by  a  great  outlay  of  money, 
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and  b^  assiduous  and  active  excrtiun,  their  power  of  authority,  which  autho- 

established  a  connexion  just  sufficient  to  ritjr  tucy  have  exercised  ih  several  in- 

obtain   the  necessaries  of  life   for  his  stances  in  a  most  ungcntleroanlj  and 

wife  and   family,  has  found  his  future  shameful  manner.     I  am  s|>eakinfj^  from 

prospects  blighted  bv  the  introduction  of  facts:  they  have  treated  many  g^ntlo- 

a    voung'  man   (pcrliaps   who  has  just  men  of  equal,  if  not  superior  education 

finished  his  education),   under  the  in-  to  themselves,  as  if  they  helonf^ed  to  the 

fluential   interest  of  the  Commissioner  lowest  class  of  tradesmen,   who   were 

and  his  officers.  waitinjj'    on    their  high    mightinesaes 

There  appears  to  mc  but  one  remedy  with  a  tender  for  shoes  or  bread— refus- 

for  this  grievance,  which  is  the  follow-  ing  to  hear  any  observations  they  may 

juiS  : — Let  every  gentleman  who  is  eli-  have  wished  to   make  —  telling  them, 

gible,  and  desirous  of  serving  the  office  '*  totidem  verbis,'*  they  may  either  take 

of  medical  attendant  to  a  Union,  send  the  contract  or  leave  it — that  if  no  rcsi- 

in  his  name  to  any  one  of  his  brethren  dent  practitioner  will  take  it,  they  can 

who  may  be  lixed  on  ;  and   when  the  procure  one  immediately  who  will  be 

names  are  collected,  let  them  be  drawn  glad  of  it.     No  doubt  there  are  many 

from  a  box  in  tJje  presence  of  the  whole,  young  men    who  know  not  where  to 

and  then  let  the  gentleman  whose  name  settle,  who  would  pump  at  an  introduce 

is  first  drawn  be  considered  the  person  tion  by  a  Commissioner  for  the  smallest 

who  is  to  have  the  appointment  for  a  stipend — almost  for  nothing^-as  there 

year.  are  many  briefless  barristers,  of  equal 

Now,  as  to  the  terms  of  remuneration,  talent,  who  would  congratulate  them- 
I  propose  that  in  a  wide  agricultural  selves  at  the  appointment  to  the  poor- 
district  the  practitioner  be  paid  sixpence  law  commission  at  one-fourth  ot  the 
a  ht'ad  ;  in  towns  and  manutacturiug  emolument  the  present  possessors  enjoy; 
districts,  fourpence.  and  as^  economy  is  held   forth   as   the 

I  should  be  willing  that  a  gentleman  attribute  of  the  present  ministry,  I  won- 

thus  a])pointed  should  be  under  the  di-  dcr  they  have  not  had  recourse  to  this 

rections  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  for  expedient.      But  no:  this  would  save 

I  know  no  other  authority  to  which  he  money  to  the. country,  it  is  true;  but  it 

could    be  responsible ;   and  should  the  would   lessen   their  patronage,  by  di- 

Board  find  him  incompetent  or  unwill-  minj^hing   the  value    of  one  of  their 

ing    to  perform  his  legitimate  duties,  numerous  commissions, 

they  might  remove  him,  and   let  the  Should  a  Commissioner  read  this,  I 

names  be  drawn  again  to  supply  his  have  no  doubt  he  will  laugh  at  the  pre- 

place.    Should  the  Commissioners  ab-  sumption  of  a  country  doctor  in  giving 

solutely  refuse  to  appoint  a  gentleman  advice  on  laws  which  "  work  so  well." 

Xhus  presenting  himself  for  their  ap-  Truly  they  do  work  well  for  the  Com- 

provaJ,  and  send  a  stranger  to  fill  the  missioners  and  the  rate-payers,  but  how 

office,  I  think  the  best  method  of  couu-  do  they  work  for  the  poor?    The  poor 

teracting  this  would  be  the  following :— >  alone  can   tell ;   thev,  miserable  crea- 

I  should  have  it  publicly  known  that  turcs,  know    that    they   must   become 

every  person  who  allowed  himself,  under  beggars,  absolutely  iiaKcd  and  starved^ 

these  circumstances,  to  be  appointed  to  before  they  can  c/aim,  or  at  least  obtain 

a  Union,  should  be  sent  to  Cfoventry  by  any  relief,exceptby  the  sad  alternative  of 

hh  brethren,  a#id  have  his  name  adver7  giving  up  their  all,  I  believe  their  ver^ 

tised   in   every   medical  periodical.     I  clothes,  and  then  their  only  resource  is 

fear  there  are  some  few  in  our  profes-  the   workhouse;    and  when  tbey  have 

sion,  as  there  are  in  all  professions,  who  once  entered  that  abode,  tbe^  have  no 

prefer   their  own   personal  advantage,  prospect  of  a  return  to  their  cottage, 

iiowever    obtained,    to   upholding    toe  iiaving  previously  disposed  of   every 

character  of  that  branch  of  science  to  article  of^ clothing  and  nirniture. 

which  they  unfortunately  belong;  but  1  should  think  much  might  be  done 

I  trust  they  are  not  sufficiently  nume-  for  the  poor  by  a  tax  on  the  funded 

rous  to  interfere  with  the  plan  I  have  property,  in  the  form,  for  instance,  of 

proposed.  one-eighth  per  cent  on  every  transfer, 

uere  I  naturally  expect  to  be  asked  which  might  be  held  for  circumstances 

this  question— > Will  the  Commissioners  of  peculiar  distress  in  different  parts  of 

permit  this?    Most  certainly  not,  if  they  the  country.     By  this  tax  many  would 

can   prevent  it,  for  it  will  take  away  contribute  their  quota  to  the  support  of 
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Hie  poor,  who  now  do  not  pay  a  far-  disadFantagfcs  it  is  intended   to  cover, 

thinsr.     There  are  thousands  who  live  in  These  will  not  lie  deep  beneath  it.      In 

hotels,  chambers,  and   lodginj^cs,  whose  .■_•.,      r  •     .  .i  .     j    i 

door  is  never  knocked  at^b/the  tax-  the  majority  of  instances  the  pretended 

l^atherer^  nor  timidly  tapped  at  by  the  benefits  are  by  no  means  peculiar,  but 

poor— men  with  no  fixed  habitation,  but  are  common  to  all  similar  institutions. 

With  plenty  of  money  to  feed  their  ima-  d^.  a.,  for  example,  is  not  the   onl^ 

gination  in  the   hoarding  of  it,  or  to  ^      j^^,  physician  who  keeps  a  case- 
squander  m  personal  gratifications.  \  ,r     r.     i         » 

I  know  not  why  the  man  who  pos-  t>oo*c,  nor  Mr.  B.  the  only  surgeon  who 

sesses    one  thousand   a   year  in    land  delivers  clinical  lectures ;  nor  is  clinical 

should   pay  fifty  pounds  to   the   poor,  instruction    the     only,    though    when 
J;hen    the  /"n3h^»l<fer    pays    notfiing.  ^     conducted   it  be   a  very   im- 

The  property  of  both  are  equally  pro-  '^    r     j  ,.    ,     ,        .  ^ 

tected  by  the  laws  and  military  force  of  portant  part,  of  medical  education.     It 

the    country,    the   latter  of   which    is  is  a  system  now    generally    pursued, 

drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  la-  in  degrees  of  excellence  varying  with 

bouring    poor.      Moreover,    the    land-  ^^^  capacities  of  the  teachers,  and  often 
owner  affords  relief  to  his  neighbouring      .J  ^    ,  .     , 

poor  in  many  acta  of  cbarity,Sioree8pc-  **>"»^'  w  as  to  be  comparatively  use- 

cially  in  time  of  sickness,  which  they  1««8-     The  rest  of  these  peculiar  ad  van- 

who'live  as  I  have  mentioned  have  not  uges  arc,  from  the  manuscript  Baconian 

even  the  opportunity  of  doing.  communications  to   the  midnight  ana- 

I  beg  panlon   for  this  extra-profes-  ^         ,  ...  v..    •       i  •. 

sional  lucubration,  and  remain,  sir,  *«™^  ^^  gas-light,  mere  glittering  bits 

Yours  obediently,  of  tinsel,   as  unworthy  the  attention  of 

William  Hill.  the  student,  as  of  the  character  of  those 

Wotton  under-Edge,  who  promise  them.    They  are  placed 

Sept.  19.  iw.  jjj  ^Yie  foreground  only  to  attract  the 

■  I  ,  —  eye  from  disadvantages  for  which  they 
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Saturday,  October  7, 1837.  of  peculiar  advantages,"    we  pass  to 

^___  consider  the  course  which  the  medical 

« . .           .^      ,.    .    .        .u.  J.    ..  .  student  may  best  adopt  in  the  years 

•«  Licet  omnlbun,  licet  etlam  nilh!,  dlgnltmein  -        ,    ,     .                               .         «^v    • 

ArltM  Medicm  taerl)  potestas  modo  vcniendi  In  of  Study  he  IS  now  commencing.  ^^Cuique 

pubUcum  .It.  dicendi  pericalam  non  recu.o."  ^^  ,„^  ^^^^  credendum*'  is  more  true  of 

Cicsao* 

^^^^  the  matter  than  of  the  value  of  the  sub- 

iect.     If  introductory  lectures  were  to 

A  FEW  WORDS  TO  STUDENTS.  "I,,  Relieved,  the  studeut  would  have  to 

With  the  exception  of  underselling  try  to  study  each  subject  to  the  total 
Bchemes  in  the  medical  market,  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  His  head  con- 
present  session  seemed  to  offer  so  little  fused  by  the  contemplation  of  all  the 
of  novelty,  that  we  did  not  think  it  magnified  glories  of  each  course,  placed 
necessary  to  devote  an  article  especially  by  its  professor  in  its  brightest  light, 
to  it.  But  since  we  last  wrote,  a  tirocco  the  student  resembles  Moliere's  Monsieur 
(or  rather,  from  its  general  direction,  a  Jourdain,  in  the  midst  of  his  masters  of 
tranumtana,)  of  puffing  has  blown  with  music,  dancing,  fencing,  and  philoso- 
unusual  violence,  and  we  must  give  phy,  each  urging  his  own  especial 
a  little  advice  to  those  students  who  claims,  and  his  universal  utility.  And 
have  not  yet  made  their  arrangements,  like  him,  he  knows  neither  how  to 
.  Whenever,  then,  a  peculiar  advantage  find  time,  nor  which  to  choose.  We 
is  offered,  do  not  let  it  distract  all  your  would  give  him  one  rule— study  nothing 
attention,  but  rather  search  for  the  ten  except  in  its  immediate  practical  a])pli. 
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cations.  The  difficulty  of  studyiugf  amount  of  clinical  iuslructiou  can  corn- 
el iscases  profitably  in  private  practice,  pcnsatc.  Let  students  especially  look 
and  the  impossibility  of  pursuingc  some  to  tliis:  if  the  wards  of  their  hospitals 
branches  of  the  science,  except  now,  be  not  open  for  them  to  study  disease, 
are  sufficient  to  prove  the  absolute  quietly  and  for  themselves,  they  will 
necessity  that  the  stfident  should  regard  find  it  nearly  useless  to  enter  them  at 
the  present  as  a  period  during"  which  all.  The  information  to  be  derived 
that  knowledge  must  be  obtained  which  from  the  lecturershould  never  be  neglect- 
may  form  the  best  foundation  of  private  cd,  but  alone  it  is  quite  insufficient  to 
practice,  and  which  future  opportunities  teach  medicine. 

will  be  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  We  have  oAcn  observed,  that  one  of 
retain.  the  most  prevalent  errors  among  stu- 
The  subject  which  is  above  all  of  the  dents  is,  that  their  attendance  on  lAnu 
bighestiroportance,is  that  which  has  un-  don  hospitals  is  renden'd  peculiarly 
fortunately  been  usually  regarded  as  valuable  by  the  number  of  operations 
of  the  least— the  clinical  study  of  dis-  and  rare  cases  they  may  sec — an  error 
ease.  To  it,  every  thing  should  be  which  an  abuse  of  clinical  instruction^ 
secondary  and  subservient,  and  it  should  and  the  establishment  of  clinical  wards^ 
be  an  active  and  a  personal  study.  It  has  not  a  little  tended  to  confirm.  But 
is  not  sufficient  to  follow  any  teacher,  the  reputation  and  the  usefulness  of  a 
however  excellent :  clinical  lectures,  if  practitioner  will  dep^id  chieHy  on  his 
they  lead  the  student  to  be  merely  a  ability  to  cure  or  alleviate  quickly  the 
passive  listener,  by  satisfying  him  that  most  common  maladies;  and  it  will  be 
when  he  has  heard  the  case  read  from  of  little  importance  to  have  seen  one  or 
the  book  and  the  accompanying  re-  two  cases,  the  selecta  majora  of  a  clini- 
marks,  he  knows  all  that  can  be  learned  cal  ward,  which  he  may  never  agaiu 
of  the  disease,  are  useless,  if  not  posi-  meet  with.  Let  operations  and  rarities 
tively  mischievous.  They  offer  not  be  the  condiments  rather  than  the  ali- 
tbe  slightest  advantage  over  books  ment  of  his  clinical  dietetics, 
to  the  student  who  does  not -himself  The  value  of  reading  and  lectures  is 
examine  the  cases.  We  do  not  ^doubt  more  than  doubled  when  conjoined  with 
that  these,  which  many  praise  as  the  the  personal  study  of  disease  :  the  pa* 
greatest  advantages^  are  among  the  tients  may  (magnis  comjwnere  parva} 
worst  faults  of  the  French  schools:  be  compared  to  figures  or  maps,  and 
relying  on  bis  clinical  lecturer,  the  books  and  lectures  to  their  letters 
pupil  there  seldom  touches  or -speaks  to  of  reference— the  former  would  require 
a  patient ;  he  takes  notes  of  the  exami-  far  more  labour  to  comprehend  them^ 
nation  and  the  remarks  made  by  the  without  the  assistance  of  tlie  latter, 
physician,  or  surgeon,  and  thinks  that  which  by  themselves  are  perfectly  use- 
he  has  then  sufficiently  learned  the  dis-  less :  taken  together,  it  is  comparatively 
ease,  which  by  himself  he  could  neither  easy  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  subject 
recognize  nor  treat.  This,  however,  is  examined.  In  tlie  choice  of  books,  wo 
almost  a  necessary  result  of  the  system  would  strongly  recommend  the  use  of 
of  admitting  pupils  to  the  wards  only  monographs  on  each  of  the  most  impor- 
during  the  visits  of  the  medical  officers;  tant  subjects,  rather  than  of  any  one 
a  system  which  is  imitated  in  some  of  system  of  medicine  or  surgery.  Even 
our  own  institutions,  and  is  attended  if  there  had  yet  been  ]>ub]ishcd  one 
with    inconveniences     for     which    no  which   was    valuable  except  for  occa* 
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siunal    reference,  we   would   still   pre-  scarcely  be  stated,  tbat  surgical  skill  i.4 

fer  separate   treatises,  especially  after  impossible  of  attainment  witbout  a  due 

the  first  year  of  attendance  on  practice,  anatomical   knowledge;  much   of  me- 

They  need  not  be  numerous;  and  even  dical  practice  is  importantly  assistted  by 

if  they  were,  they  would  be  found  much  it,   and  without  it  pathology  and  piiy- 

]ess  tedious,  as  they  are  also  more  in-  siology  would  ceas^  to  exist.     Its  ini~ 

atructive  than  single  systems,  of  which  portance,therefore,  makes  it  highly  desir- 

the  supposed  necessity  is  lessened  by  able  that  it  should  be  studied  attentively 

the  lectures,  which,  when  not  marred  by  during  the  whole  period  of  ho>pital  edu- 
the  ubiquity  of  some  favourite  theory  .  cation  ;  not  a  day  should  be  allowed  to 

colouring  every  subject,  should   com-  elapse  without  adding  something  to  the 

pletely  supply  their  place.    As  we  have  stock  of  which  all   memories   have  so 

recommended  the  avoidance  of*' peculiar  slight  a  tenure,  and  which,  when  lost, 

advantages,"  so  we  do  that  of  peculiar  it  will  be  so  difficult  to  replace.     The 

ideas ;    both   are  most  probably  alike  opportunities  afforded  for  dissecting  and 

unsound.     In  reference  to  reading,  stu-  for  medical  and  surgical  practice,  should 

dents  will  do  well  to  regard   libraries  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  guides 

and   reading-rooms  attached    to    their  to  the  student  in  making  his  choice 

schools  as  of  much  value.  among  the  schools. 

The  general  tendency  of  our  advice        We  would  now  proceed  to  the  colla- 

on  the  study  of  Anatomy  roust  be   the  teral  branches  of  education  ;    but  we 

same.     It  should  be  regarded  as  next  must  confess,  that  when  we  have   at- 

in  importance  to  clinical  study,  not  only  ready  recommended  daily  and  attentive 

because  it  has  a  most  near  relation  to,  practical  study  in  the  wards  and  in  the 

and  important  applications  in,  both  me-  dissecting-rooms,  we  have  given  very 

dical  and  surgical  practice,  but  because  nearly  enough  to  occupy  the  whole  of 

the  present  affords  the  only  opportu-  the  time  usually  allotted  to  work ;  for 

nity    which    the   majority  of  students  these  would  require  three  hours  of  lee- 

can  have  of  pursuing  it    It,  too,  should  tures,  and  at  least  two  for  anatomy,  and 

be  strictly  practical :  one  attentive  dis.  two  more  for  the  wards,  each  day ;  yet 

section  will  teach  more,  and  more  last-  there  are  midwifery,  chemistry,  botany, 

ingly,  than  many  lectures  or  demon-  materia  medica^  medical  jurisprudence, 

strations,  or  than  any  amount  of  reading,  all   to  be    learned.      Quid  agendum? 

The  latter  by  itself  is  perfectly  useless,  In  the  conversations  which  we  have  had 

and,  besides,  so  unpleasant  a  mode  of  with  numerous  students  now  commenc- 

losing  time,    that  it  is   surprising  it  ing  their  studies,  it  has  been  lamenta- 

should  be  so  much  resorted  to.    In  their  ble  to   see    how  nearly  universal  the 

first  year,  students  should  use,  while  feeling  is,  that  the  only  thing  to  be 

dissecting,    some    condensed    manual,  worked  for  is  the  passing  of  tlieir  exa- 

and,  as  a  general  rule,  tbat  written  by  minations,  and   especially  of  that  at 

their  teacher  ("  as  which  of  them  has  Apothecaries'  Hall.    Yet  this  is  neither 

not?")     will    be    most    advantageous,  surprising  nor  deserving  of  censure.  We 

AAerwards,  mouogrraphs,  and  the  spe*  need  not  repeat  the  reasons  why,  as  we 

cial  descriptions  of  Tarious  organs,  and  have  often  shewn  that  the  time  allotted  is 

the  different  more  minute  arrangements  quite  insufficient  for  attaining  a  proper 

of  parts  and  structure,  should  be  stu-  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  required  ; 

died;   but  all  with  equal  reference  to  but  as   the  license   is  essential,  it  i& 

tbcir  practical    importance.     It  need  striven  for  at  any  sacrifice. 
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We    are    sorry   to   recommend   any  lege : — **  Gentlemen  prepared,  by  nri- 

thinff  like  a  superficial  study  of  impor-  fate  instruction,  for  passingr  the  Col- 

^       "  .             /  ^                          11  J  *  l^fire  of  SurGTeons,  three  guineas ;  dor- 

tant  sciences;  but  we  are  compelled  to  j^|  ^^.^^^  time,  those  who  have  pre- 

advise  students  to  disregard,  during  the  viously  attended  other  schools,  arc  per- 

first  years,  all  that  has  not  an  imrae-  mittcd  to  attend  Mr.  D.'s  public  lectures" 

diatc  bearing  on  matters  of  primary  im-  (<»«  anatomy,  and  surgery,  and  demon- 

.            1   .     «.„K^  ♦u^  k--*  ..o«  ^c  strations,  all  recognized.)  "  aiid  dissec- 

portance,  and  to  make  the  best  use  oi  ..            '   .          .*»          y«              r   *u^ 

*/  .     .               ,     .                              .    ,  tioiis,    and   receive   certificates  of   the 

their  time  to  obtain  a  sound  practical  g^me  gratuitously. '      Now  what  docs 

knowledge    of   their    profession.      Let  this  mean,  but  that  those  who  ha?e,  for 

tliem,   at  least,  not  waste  the  winter,  auy  cause,  been  refused  their  certificates 

when  they  may  be  studying  anatomy,  f  *"^^^^''  J^'^^^V  ™*J^  *^">'  '^^"^  ^^"^ 

.           :.        1.                    1  ,        1  for  three  guineas  r 

and.  watching  disease  ;    and  let  them  ^nd  here  is  a  bonne  bauche  for  the 

work  up  the   details  of  other  matters  Hall : — 

a  few  months  before  their  examination.  "  Ming^aye  Syder,  licentiate  of,  and 

We  recommend  this  with  the  less  hesi-  senior  private  examiner  for,  Apotheca- 

-          .             .    .         /.    1      .  ncs'  Hall,  has  continued  a  collection  of 

tation,   from   the  conviction  of  the  in-  „otes,  from  the  year  1821  to  September 

utility  of  a  great  part  of  these  subjects  1837,  emhodyin;4  every  question  of  the 

in  practice,  and  from  knowing  that,  if  least   importance  ever    mooted   at  the 

learned  now,  they  wiU  be  forgotten  be-  Hall  during  that  period.     To  this  ad- 

^        ,.                ...            .          .       .  vantage  his  method  of  conveying  mfor- 

fore    the    examination  arrives,    m    the  nation,  and  the  facility  with  which  his 

constant    occupation   of  the   mind    by  system  accustoms  the  studt  nt  to  express 

other  more  important  studies.  himself  with  perspicuity  and  becoming 

In   conclusion,    we   would    strongly  firmness,  Mingaye  Syder," ^-c. 

^  A     .     «  •    •     •!•  1,   .k  *  7k  Oh!  **Mingaye Syder'*— Galen,  what 

urge  students   not   to   think   that   the  _    ,      *\  "^  i    ik        «k      u  L^«:  - 

^                                               .      .  a    name  !       And    then    the    "  senior 

sooner  they  can  pass  their  examinations  private  examiner."    Hail !  thou  Nestor 

and  get  into  practice  the  better,  but  let  of  grinders;  and  the  "  becoming*  firm- 

them  devote  every  day  that  they  can  "«»»'*  *n^  ^^^  "  perspicuity"— is  rhe- 

spare,  even  afler  they  have   obtained  ^^1"^  required?   is  a  "  sermo  lenis  mi- 

■    .     ,.  ,                   .  "^  .                          _  nimeque    pertinax,     or   "  cum  sale  et 

their  diplomas,  to  the  improvement  of  facetiis,"  most  worthy  to   be  studied  ? 

the    opportunities   now   afforded  them.  But  of  all  advantages,  surely  this  is  the 

When  deprived  of  them,  they  will  dis-  greatest,— all  the  questions  from  1821 

cover,  perhaps  too  late,  their  value ;  and  |f  ^^f\  Saturday  night ! !    But,  by  the 

1          .    .        .11  /.    /        •    .  by,  this  IS  not  peculiar  to  Syder ;  seve- 

Uie  majonty  will  find,  to  their  sorrow,  ,^1  complete  copies,  we  are  told,  arc 

that  their  day  of  greatest  medical  know-  extant ;  and  a  remarkable  unity  of  cha- 

ledge  was  that  on  which  they  ceased  to  racter  is  said  to  reign  throughout  each. 

be  students,  and  became  practitioners.  Purely  it  would  be  well  to  commence 

"^  a  new  senes  m  October  1837,  even  at 

HINTS  FOR  EXAMINERS.  ^^^  "sk  of  ruining  such  valuable  mem- 

Examiners  would  be  not  a  little  sur-  ^"  ^^^^^  profession  as  the  above, 

prised    at    the    intimate    acquaintance    • ^ 

which  are  resorted  to  to  evade  their  vi-  hydrophobia. 

^ilancc,  or  slij)  through  the  loop-holes  

in  their  regulations.     We  question  whe-  To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette, 

ther  they  themselves  know  nearly   so  c,« 

much   about  their  own  laws  as  those  D»-„.«i    ^k^  *  n  —• 

whpse.interestitistoavoidthem.     For  prnte'^ti^ltTm^e  o^^^^^^ 

theur  mformauon,   we  be^  to  present  1  think  it  shews  the  inefficacy  of  opium  as 

some  announcements  which  this  season  an  antidote  in  hydrophobia.    The  history 

has  produced.  of  the  case  is  perfectly  correct,  and  was 

Here    is   a    morceau    for   the    Col-  taken    by  myself  while   sitting  by    the 
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patient's  hedftide,  which   I  did  from  the  dilated;   tonpuc  moist  and  clean;   coun- 
liiue  of  his  admission   till  the  period  of  tciiancc  anxiims:  on  the  approach  of  any 
bis  death.— I  am,  sir,  one  a  slight  spasm  takes  place,  and  he 
Your  obedient  Fcr?ant,  appears  as  if  being  ehoaked.     Dr.    Ba- 
Frederick  Charles  Jones.  bington  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  on 
Sept.  30   1837.  *"«  arrival  at  abont  noon,  found  the  pre- 
'  vious  symptoms  much  aggravated.     Pulse 
Edward  Lynche, aged  2(5,  a  strong  and  60;  heat  normal;  tongue  slightly  coated, 
muscular  man  of  moderate  size,  a  native  but  moist;   skin  of  natural  warmth;  no 
of  Cork,  has  been  in  England  for  twelve  pain;  chest  sonorous  upon  percussion;  res- 
months,  and  with  the  exception  of  perio-  piratory  sound  natural;  breath  of  an  acid 
tiical  attacks  of  agn(,  has  enjoyed  a  good  odour.  Every  two  or  three  minntes  he  was 
state  of  health.    Abont  five  Weeks  ago,  seized    with     spasm,    characterized     by 
while  harvesting  in  Kent,  he  drove  a  dog  violent  and  gas]iing  efforts  at  respiration, 
from   the  barn  in  which  he  was  living.  A  high  degree  of  nervous  irritability  was 
Afterwards,  on  going  into  the  fields,  he  apparent,  and  was  increased   by  the  prc- 
acciden tally  left  the  door  of  the  barn  open,'  sencc  of  visitors,  and  even  by  light,    so 
and   two  dogs  entered.     On   his  return  that  he  kept  his  head  turned  from  the 
to  fetch  a  knife  and  fork,  the  dog  which  windows,  and  his  eyes  closed, 
he  had  previously  driven  out  flew  at  him,  Dr.  Babington,   in   consultation    with 
and  bit  him  in  the  cheek  and  upper  lip  :  Dr.  Back,  orderetl  3j.  of  the  carbonate  of 
he  seized  the  dog  between  his  knees,  and  iron  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  bolus,  every 
strangled   him   with   a   bit  of   hayband,  half  hour;  his  spine  to  be  well  rubbed 
which  he  took  (Vom  his  pocket.  with  ccratum  cantharadis,  and   a  bella> 

The  lip,  which  was  much  torn,  was  im-  dtmna  plaster  to  be  then  applied  along  its 

mediately  excised  at  the  wounded  part,  whole  course.     While  these  means  were 

but,  according  to  his  wife's  account,  no-  in  preparation  the  spasms  became  more 

thing  was  done   to    the    wound  of  the  frequent,  and  were  excited  by  the  most 

cheek.    A  subscription  was  entered  into  trivial  causes,  such  as  opening  a  door,  the 

to  facilitate  his  departure  with  his  wife,  movement  of  a  person  about  the  room,  &c., 

who    being  in  the   family-way,  it    was  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  vibration  of  the 

thought  best  not  to  inform  her  of  the  pos.  air  upon  the  face.    Even  flies  seemed  to 

sible  consequences  of  the  accident.  cause  him  much  annoyance. 

Lynche  stated  that  his  habits  are  tempe-  About  half- past  2  he  sunk  into  a  refresh- 
rate,  but  that  on  Saturday,  the  23d  of  ing  sleep,  which  lasted  for  three  nuarters 
September,  in  the  evening,  he  drank  two  of  an  hour;  the  ward  door  was  ordered  to 
or  three  pots  of  beer,  after  which  he  was  be  closed,  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
seized  with  a  fit  of  vomiting,  and  loathed  being  disturbed. 

the  sight  of  meat;  he  slept  well,  however,  5  o'clock.  —  lie  complained  of  great 

on  that  night.  prostration  of  strength ;  the  spasms  wero 

On  Sunday,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  greatly  increased  in  Intensity;  the  tongue 

his  bowels  were  open,  but  he  was  very  moist ;    pulse  54,    irregular    and    inter- 

unwell  all  that  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  mittcnt;  skin  rather  warm  :  he  felt  no  pain 

fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  there  in  t^ie  lip,  but  had  the  sensation'  of  a  ball 

was  some  difficulty  in  awakening  him.  rising  in  his  throat ;  when  he  spoke  it 

He  had  no  spasms,  but  passed  a  restless  was  with  great  exertion,  and  like  a  man 

nigbt.  out  of  breath;  ouite  sensible.     He  has 

On  Monday  morning  spasms  took  place,  passed  his  urine  three  or  four  times,  rather 

and  he  became  worse ;  bowels  not  open  ;  high  coloured. 

passetl  a  quiet  night;  but  on  Tuesday  7  o'clock. — Getting  rather  more  restless ; 

the  2t5th,  he  was  taken  into  the  hospital  pulse  84,  sharp;  tongue  dry,  mouth  parch- 

at  nine  o'cloi-k  in  the  morning,  and  a  bed  ed,  skin  hot,   but  no  perspiration.    The 

Was  assigned  him  in  Billet's  ward.     At  a  boluses  were  divided  into  three,  and  after 

quarter  before  ten  a  tur])entine  enema  was  each  he  took  about  two  ounces  of  milk, 

administered,  the  greater  part  of  which  which  was  all  the  nutriment  he  had  since 

remained  in  the  intestines.  his  admission  to  the  hospital.     He  had 

1  saw  him  at  a  quarter- past  10,  one  hour  taken  five  of  the  boluses,  and  when  taking 

lifter  his  admission ;   his  pulse  was  soft,  the  sixth  he  experienced  great  difficulty  in 

slow,  and  irregular;  he  complained  of  no  swallowing,  in  consequence  of  the  flatns 

pain,  but  a   feeling  of  great  lassitude;  meeting  the  substance  passing  into  the 

conld  drink  no  water,  but  took  a  table  oesophagus.    Pulse,  while  1  was  writing 

spoonful  of  milk;  felt  a  sense  of  constric-  the  above,  sunk  to  64;  he  appeared  very 

lion  of  the  throat:  his  voice  feeble,  and  much  convulsed,  and  could  not  bear  any 

when  speaking  resembles  a  loud  whisper;  one  to  stand  before  him,  but  did  not  mind 

the  skin    moderately  warm  ;  extremities  my  standing  at  his  hack, 
cold;  no  perceptible  perspiration;  pupils        10  o'clock  in   the  evening.  —  He  was 
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more  convulsed;  and  Dr«  Bubington, find-  mcnt  excited  him  much  at  first,  but  he 

inff  that  no  diminution  of  uposm  had  re-  gradually  bec*ame  reconciled  to  it.    He 

fulted  from  the  u^  of  carbonate  of  iron,  was  particnlarlj  anxious,  howerer,  tliat 

ordered  him  three  grains  of  muriate  of  oiily  one  person  shonld  enter  bis  room  at  a 

morphia  every  half  hour  till  a  mitigation  time.     Dr.  fiabington  ordered    him    an 

of  the  symptoms  should  ensue ;  ana  that,  additional  g^rain  of  muriate  of  morphia 

in  addition  to  the  plaster  down  the  spine,  every  half  hour. 

his  breast  and  the  region  of  the  diaphragm  11   o'clock.  —  Tongue    parched  ;    skin 

should  be  rubbed  with  ceratnm  can  thari-  moist;  pulse  86.    Had  had  no  stool ;  hoi- 

dis,  and  a  belladonna  plaster  applied  orer  lowed  out  very  loudly,  in  a  deep  hoarse 

the  stimulated  part.     Pulse  54,  but  rather  voice;  after  each    paroxysm   ^e   became 

fnll.    He  was  more  restless;  eonld  not  very  low;  his  countenance  was  expressive 

bear  to  have  the  eandle  bfoogbt  into  the  of  great  anxiety,  and  his  manner  extremely 

room;  his  voice,  however,  was  more  na-  irritable.    He  was  decidedly  much  worse. 

tnral,  and  there  vras  no  rigidity  of  tlie  Half  past  12. — Still   keeps  crying  out, 

muscles.  His  cries  were  loud  and  frequent,  and  asks  for  milk,  bgt  cannot  bear  the 

and  be  did  not  like  any  one  but  his  wife  sight  of  the  cup,  which  he  directs  may  be 

to  eoine  near  him.  kept  under  his  bed.    The  fluid  makes  iiim 

At  balf-past  10  he  took  three  g^ins  of  sick,  or  rather  is  forcibly  ejected  from  his 

muriate  of  morphia  in  the  form  of  pill,  gullet.    He  has  had  two  doses  of  4  grs.  of 

and  was  getting  more  restless.  muriate  of  morphia,  and    is  now  taking 

At  11  he  took  three  grains  more;  the  8  grs.  more;    which   Dr.   Babington   has 

former  dose  appeared  to  have  given  him  ordered  to  be  repeated  every  half  hour, 

some  relief,  and  he  was  bcctmiing  more  until  a  decided  control  over  the  paroxysms 

composed.     Slept  till  3  a.m.  on  Wcdnes-  is  established.     Skin  moist.     He  is  to 

day.    At  half-past  8  he  fias  rather  rest-  have  a  tobacco  enema  exhibited  as  soon  as 

less  and  the  dose  was  repeated.  possible.     The  voice  is  becoming  more 

5  o'clock. — Passed  a  quiet  night  upon  thick,  the  breathing  more  laborious,  and 

the  whfde,  crying  out,  however,  at  inter,  the  feeling  of  oppression  much  increased, 

vals.      Pulse  GS ;    described    himself   as  The  pulse  140  alter  the  paroxysms,  but  he 

better,  but  rather  sick.    He  took  a  cupful  expresses  no  more  horror  of  fluids  than  of 

of  milk,  which  he  asked  for  himself,  but  any  thing  else  he  is  requested  to  swallow, 

swallowed  with  great  difficulty.    Bowels  An  apple  was  offered  him,  and  he  bit  a 

not  open  since  his  admission.  piece  iVom  the  side,  but  was  unable  to 

7  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Oetting  more  masticate  it. 

restless;  pulse  80;  tongue  dry  and  nirred;  A  quarter  before  2. — ^The  angles  of  his 

made  water  freely ;  skin  hot,  but  no  per-  mouth  continually  elevated  and  depressed  ; 

spiration ;  said  be  felt  no  pain,  but  felt  a  eructation,  accompanied  by  a  noise  having 

weakness  at  his  heart.  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  howl  of  a  dog^; 

8  o'clock. — Asked  for  some  water ;  took  very  much  convulsed  ;  countenance  very 
two  ounces,  but  immediately  jumped  up  livid;  eyes  having  an  up-turned  expres- 
in  bed,  and  appeared  choking.  The  pupils  sion  ;  breathing  about  eight  times  in  a 
were  contracted;  spasms  more  violent,  minute;  pulse  180,  small;  contraction  of 
Repeated  the  dose  of  morphia.  the  occipito-fVontalis  muscle;  chest  hear-  * 

10  o'clock.— Was    very   violent;    and  ing;  breathing  very  laborious;  changing 

when   Dr.  Babington   entered  the  room,  rapidly  for  the  worse.     Tobacco  enema 

jumped  out  of  b6d  in  a  frantic  manner,  cannot  be  administered,  on  account  of  his 

yet  apparently  without  any  definite  object  violent  spasmodic  movements.    His  lower 

'No  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  return,  extremities  were   confined    in    the  same 

till  at  length  he  promised  to  do  so  if  led  manner  as  his  arms.     Pulse  hardly  per- 

alone.    The  expcHment  was  tried,  but  no  ceptible ;  appears  perfectly  unconscious  of 

sooner  had  all  parties  retired  than  he  bolt  what  is  taking  place,  but  seems  to  have 

ed  the  door,  made  a  rush  at  the  high  some  ideas  of  a  pleasing  nature,  for  now 

yproudelti  railing  which  separated  him  from  and  then  the  countenance  assumes  a  serene 

the  window^,   and,    before   an    entrance  smile,  evidently  not  owing  to  convulsive 

through  another  door  could  be  gained,  contraction.     Pupils  strongly  contracted, 

thrust  through  two  squares  of  glass  over  and  not  obedient  to  light;    conjunctiva 

the  railing  which  he  had  forcibly  torn  much  injected. 

away.  His  wife  (who  had  not  long  quitted  2  o'clock.  —  Dr.    Babington    sent    for. 

bim)  now  arrived,  and  succeeded  in  indue-  Pulse  195 ;  twitching  at  the  bed-clotfacs, 

ing  him  to  return  to  bed.  To  avoid  future  and  pulling  hiii  neck  about  very  much, 

accidents  to  himself  6r  others,  since  he  Ail  the  bad  symptoms  considerably  aug- 

was  evidently' growing  more -unmanag^-  men  ted.    From -this  time  till  the  period  of 

able,  it  was  thought  ncces^ry  to  secure  his  death,  which  took   p]<ice  at    twenty 

bis  arms  and  legs,  which  were  fastened  to  minutes  past  3  in  the  afternoon,  his  pulse 

the  bed  by  means  of  sheets.    The  coufine.  was  continually  varying.    He  died  coma- 
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lose,  and  immediately    after   death    his  which  lay  upon  the  cartilages,  were  eri- 

pupils  were  observed  to  be  very  much  di-  dently  derived  from   the  synovial  mem- 

lated.     On  attempting:   to    obtain    some  brane  around  their  edgres,  and  did  not  pass 

blood  from  the  arm  after  death  I  failed,  from  the  bone  throu^^h  the  cartilage,  which 

Some  serum  flowed  about  half  an  hour  beneath    many  of  these    spots    appeared 

afterwards,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  quite  healthy. 

four  hours  the  sheet  was  found  saturated  In   add-tion  to  the  changes  above  de- 

with  blood.  scribed,  as  found  on, portions  of  the  arti- 

cular  surface  of  the  cartilages,  these  were 

in  several  parts  completely  removed  by  the 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL,  absorption  which  highly  vascular  granu- 
lations, arising  from  the  subjacent  bone, 
had  efi'ected.     In  some  small  spots,  these 

aT*i.-j  ^h^^r.^e  ;..    #1.-    a^,:^.  1^^  t-^.  ...  granulations    protruded     through     holes 

Jat/rbid  alteralions  m    the  Artieular    1  issues  ° .  .  1   ..       u  j     «j    •     *i           .-i               1 

4^^»  rh^^^ie.  r«//««,„«#;^,  which  they  had  made  in  the  cartilage,  and 

•^                       *^  presented  bright  red,  fungous- looking  pa- 

Aro.  17,  1837.— The  knee  joints  removed  pilla?,  projecting  into  the  joint.     Where 

by  amputation  from  two  patients  on  the  they  had  grown  to  a  less  extent,  the  car* 

15lh,  were  examined,  after  having  been  tilage  was  as  it  were  undermined  by  them, 

injected  with  size  and  vermilion,  and  pre-  and  could,  for  some  distance,  be  stripped 

sentedsome  points  of  interest  in  relation  to  ofl^  with  the  greatest  ease.     In  one  of  the 

the  changes  induced  by  long  continued  in-  joints  the  cartilage  had  been  completely 

flammation  in  the  several  articular  tissues,  removed  from   the  inferior  and  i)6sterior 

The  symptoms  during  life  had  clearly  part  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  at  the 

indicated  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sy.  part  where,  in  the   bent  position  of  the 

novihl  membrane  as  the  primary  disease,  limb,it  had  been  in  contact  with  the  upper 

upon  which  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  surface  of  the  femur,  and  here  a  Arm,  very 

elongation  of  the  ligaments,  andsuppura-  hard,  polished  surface  of  bone  presented 

tion  and  ulceration  around  the  joints,  had  itself. 

supervened.  In  one  case  (that  of  the  In  the  limb  of  the  adult  the  bones  had 
child)  the  disease  had  lasted  fojr  nearly  two  retained  their  natural  structure,  except  in 
years  ;  in  the  other  (a  man  of  32)  for  the  part  immediately  adjacent  to  the  car- 
fourteen  months.  The  morbid  appear-  tilagcs;  but  in  the  bo^'s  leg  they  were 
ances  in  both  were  almost  precisely  highly  vascular,  and  their  walls  were  con- 
similar,  sidcrably  thinned:   this  was  rather  sin- 

The  ligaments  were  softened  and  length-  gular,  biccause  almost  the  only  diflcrence 

cned  ;  they  had  lost  all  that  density  and"  in  the  symptoms  had  been,  the  far  less  de- 

that  peculiar  wiriness  of  feeling  which  gree  of  pain  which  the  boy  had  suflered 

they  present  in  a  healthy  state,  and  they  for  several  months  than  the  man  had. 

could  be  pressed  out  be'tween  the  fingers,  A  few  days  afterwards  a  knee-joint  was 

or  scraped  into  a  fine  membrane.    The  qbtained  after  death,  from  a  young  woman 

external    lateral    ligament   was   merely  whohad  died  of  phthisis.    It  had  evidently 

lengthened  as  it  extended  over  the  swell-  been  affected  some  yean  since  with  morbid 

ing,    but    preserved  its    rounded    form  ;  processes,  in  some  respects  similar  in  cba- 

while  the  internal,  b^iides  being  equally  racter  to  the  abovoj  but  had   been   long 

lengthened,  was  expanded  like  a  mem-  since  cured,  for,  except  in  partial  stiffness, 

brane  over  the  thickened  subjacent  tissues,  and  a  slightly  flexed  state  of  the  limb. 

The  crucial  ligaments  were  torn  across  no  outward  appearance  of  disease  existed, 

with  but  little  effort,  in  separating  the  The  ligaments  were  healthy,  and  of  their 

heads  of  the  tibia  and  femur.  proper  length  and  firm  texture,  and  the 

The  synovial  membrane  was  in   some  synovial    membrane     was    but    slightly 

parts  at  least  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  thickened.  Many  large  patches  of  cartilage 

and  presented  a  soft  pulpy  reddish  sur-  were  completely  removed.    In  the  preced- 

face,  lining  dense  fibrous  and  gelatinous  ing  cases  it  had  appeared  as  if  the  pressure 

lavers.    This  change  had  affected  it  in  its  on  the  opposed  surfaces  on  the  heads  of  the 

whole  extent,  and  where  opposite  surfaces  bones  had  induced  an  early  absorption 

airoilarly  altered  had  met,  adhesion  had  of  the  cartilage  at  those  parts;  here,  bow- 

taken  place,  and  the  cavity  of  the  joint  ever,    it    was    perfectly  sound   in    these 

had  there  been  obliterated.  In  many  parts,  situations.    In    the  parts  where  it  was 

similar  pulpy  matter  was  effused  upon  or  removed  entirely,  a  thin  filamentous  cellu- 

beneath  the  synovial  membrane  covering  lar  tissue  was  found  on  the  surfaces  of  the 

the  cartilages  on  the  heads  of  the  bones,  bones,  where  they  were  in  contact  with 

presenting  the  same  reddish  vascular  sur-  synovial  membrane ;  while  in  the  other 

face,  and  here  and  there  united  to  the  case,  where  the  bones  had  come  in  contact 

adjoining  similarly  altered    parts.     The  with  each   other,  they    had    assumed    a 

vessels  of  that  part  of   this  deposition  smooth  surface  and  an  ivory  hardness.  lo 
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scime  situations  the  tame  cellular  tissue  WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

exten(ie<l  on  to  the  e<lgc  of  the  cartilage,  ^____ 

and  firmly  adhered  to  it,  but  it  could  not  ,    -            ^                _^    , 

be   seen  if    yessels  passed   from   one  to  Ciwc  <f  Impervious  Suichire^^ewly. modelled 

the  other.      The  slighter  degree  of  altera-  Operation. 

tion  in  the  synovial  membrane  o?er  the  R.  Sheppard,  about  50  years  old,  was 

cartilages,  shewed  very  clearly   the  im-  admitted,  under  Mr.  (jlutlirie,  on  the  16th 

portant  modlBcation  which  is  induced  in  June  ult.,  with  stricture,  of  long  standing, 

the  effects  of  inflammation  in  the  same  in   the  urethra :   he  had  frequently  bi-en 

tissue,  by  differences  in  those  subjacent  to  attacked  with   retention  of  urine,  which 

it,  and  from  or  through  which  it  recei?es  had  always  been  relieved   by  the  warm 

its  vascular  supply ;  while  the  difference  bath.      The  stream  of  urine    had  been 

obsenred  in  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  as  scanty  for  many  years, 

they  were  in    contact   with   each   other.  On  the  25th, a  few  days  after  his  admls. 

or  with  the  synovial  membrane,  presented  sion,  he  was  attacked  with  a  paroxysm  of 

an  analogous  instance  of  the  effects  which  retention.     He  was  placed  in  the  warm 

external  circumstances  have  on  the  pro-  bath  for  half  an  hour,  and  a  strong  dose 

ducts  of  an  exposed  and  inflamed  surface,  of  castor  oil  and  a  drachm  of  Battley's 

opiate  solution  were  given  to  him.  Whilst 

Singular  Production  tf  Urticaria.  jjg  was  in  the  bath,  an  attempt  was  made 

In  the  stomach  of  a  horse,  which  had  to  pass  a  catheter  for  him,  but  with<mt 
been  brought  in  the  morning  from  the  effect.  But  being  easier,  though  not  re- 
knackers  for  a  preparation,  there  were  lieved  of  his  urine,  he  was  put  to  bed :  he 
found  a  nnmber  of  large  lumbrici.  As  slept  quietly  till  six  the  next  norning. 
two  gentlemen  were  endeavouring  to  in-  He  then  became  uneasy,  and  was  again 
ject  the  intestinal  tubes  of  some  of  these  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  the  V&io  being  re- 
with  mercury,  one  of  them  was  seized,  lieved,  but  no  urine  could  escape, 
about  five  minutes  after  he  had  commenced  At  1  p.m.,  26th,  the  patient  had  great 
handling  the  worms,  with  a  violent  fit  of  anxiety  of  countenance  ;  the  bladder 
sneezing,  accompanied  by  a  profuse  flow  reached  to  the  umbilicus,  and  the  peri- 
of  mucus  in  the  nose,  swelling  of  the  neum  was  tumefied  and  painful.  There 
Schneiderian  membrane  and  integuments,  was  much  fever.  Mr.  Guthrie  endea- 
so  as  to  be  evidently  visible  externally,  voured  to  pass  a  catheter,  but  did  not  sue- 
These  symptoms  were  soon  followed  by  an  ceed.  He  then  had  applied  twenty  leeches 
eruption  of  nettle-rash  over  all  the  face  to  the  perineum,  and  fomentations  to  the 
and  neck,  with  the  most  intense  itching  abdomen,  and  a  clyster  of  laudanum  and 
and  beat,  which  increased  as  the  irrita-  gruel  was  thrown  up  into  the  rectum, 
tion  about  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  These  measures  'produced  temporary  re- 
nose  became  less.     After  about  ten  mi-  lief. 

nutes  the    eyelids  swelled    and    became  At  6  p.m.  all  the  symptoms  were  aggra-* 

cedematous,  the  conjunctiva  was  reddened,  vated,  and  Mr.  Guthrie  in  consequence 

and  a  considerable  secretion  of  tears  took  determined  to  operate.    The  patient  was 

place.    Then  the  eruption  appeared  on  the  placed  on  the  table  in  the  position  proper 

hands,  and  soon  after,  in  a  slighter  degree,  for  lithotomy.    The  surgeon  introduced  a 

over  the  arms  and  chest.    The  annoyance  catheter  (No.  8)  as  far  as  the  stricture, 

continued  extreme  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  and  an  assistant  firmly  held  it  in  that  po- 

the  itching  and  redness  from  the  urticaria  sition.    3ir.  Guthrie  now  placed  his  left 

did  not  disappear  till  five  or  six  hours  index  finger  in  the  rectum,  and  ascertained 

after  it  first  commenced.  the  exact  seat  of  the  stricture.    Retaining 

The  other  gentleman  was  affected  in  his  finger  in  the  stricture,  he  made  a  trans, 

precisely  the  same  manner,  about  a  quar-  verse  incision  in  the  perineum,  an  inch 

ter  of  an  hour  after  he  beg^an  to  attempt  and  a  half  above    the    anus,    and    cut 

the  injection;  but  in  him  the  symptoms  through  the  several  fasciae  to  the  seat  of 

were  less  severe,  perhaps  from  his  being  in  the  stricture,  which  he  divided ;  he  then 

the  habit  of  taking  snuff:  none  of  them,  passed  on  the  catheter  into  the  bladder, 

however,  were  absent.  and  drew  off  three  pints  of  urine,  of  which 

Nothing   but  the  eflOuvia  from    these  the  last  portions  were  highly  ammoniacal. 

lumbrici,  which  were  somewhat  evident  by  The  patient  was  relieved,  and  the  wound 

a  strong  rank  smell,  could  have  produced  being  dressed,  he  was  put  in  bed,  and  an 

these   effects ;   no  putrid  matter  of  any  opiate  was  given  to  him. 

kind  was  lying  near,  and  the  two  persons  27th. — The  patient  had  a  good  night, 

simultaneonsly  affected  had  not  been  ex-  He  is  quite  easy,  and   the  urine  flows 

posed  to  any  other  common  cause  that  through  the  perineum  as  well  as  along  the 

could  have  led  to  it ;  indeed,  they  had  not  urethra. 

been  together  for  ten  minutes  before  the  28(h. — He  had  a  good  night  withont 

affection  commenced,  opium ;  this  morning  pain  in  the  penis 
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came  on,  and  all  the  urine  came  through  tient  heing  placed  and  secured,  as  in  the 

tlie  perineum.     In  the  course  of  the   day  operation  for  stone,  a  sound  is  to  be  passed 

the  symptoms  were  aggravated.     In   tlie  down  to  the  stricture  and  held  against  it ; 

evening  the  penis  was  swollen  and  pain-  the  rectum  having  been  previously  cleared 

ful,  and  he  had  thirst,  anxiety,  and  heat  of  by  an  enema,  the  index  of  the  left  hand  is 

skin.    His  bowels  opened  with  castor  oil.  to  be  introduced  into  it,  and  the  membra- 

Fomentations  were  used,  and  an  opiate  nous  part  of  the  urethra  and  the  prostate 

subsequently  administered.  are  to  be  examined,  as  well  as  the  blad- 

29th.  —  The  opium   gave  him  a  good  der.     If  the  membranous  portion  be  di- 

night,  and  he  is  quite  easy.      His  counte-  lated  with  urine,  so  much  the  better;  but 

nance  is  tranquil ;  his  pulse  9B,  and  soft ;  the  object  of  introducing  the  forefinger  is 

be   passes  his  water  partly  through   the  to  ascertain  the  relative  situation  of  the 

urethra  and  partly  through   the  wound,  upper  part  of  the  rectum  and  the  urethra. 

Twenty  leeches  are  applied  to  tlie  peri-  which  latter  organ,  only  touches  the  rcc- 

neum.  turn  at  the  termination  of  its  membranous 

dOth. — The  scrotum  being  tumefied  and  portion  and    the   commencement    of    its 

painful  to  the  touch,  and  the  patient  hav-  prostatic  portion.     There  is  a  certain  dis. 

ing  severe  pain  in  the  testicles  and  peri-  tance,  which  is  greater  or  less  in  different 

nar^um,  Mr.  Guthrie  made  two  small  inci-  individuals,  between  the  last  inch  of  the 

sions  in  the  scrotum,  and  let  out  some  rectum  and  the  urethra  placed  above  it. 

pus.     No  urine  flowed  from  the  wounds.  The  two  parts  form  two  sides  of  a  tri- 

July  1st. — The  pain  of  scrotum  is  less,  angle;  the  apex  of  which  is  the  prostate, 

but  the  penis  is  more  swollen.    The  penis  the  base  the  external  skin.     It  is   within 

is  therefore  scarified  all  over,  and  relief  is  the  two  lines  of  this  triangle  that  the  ope- 

afl'orded.  ration  is  to  be  done.    The  surgeon  taking 

2d. — He  had  a  good  night's  rest.  This  the  catheter  in  his  right  baud,  whilst  (he 
morning  the  penis  is  more  swollen,  and  a  forefinger  of  the  left  is  applied  to  the  up- 
black  slough  has  made  its  appearance  in  per  surface  of  the  rectum,  moves  the  point 
the  integuments  of  the  penis, on  the  under  upwards  and  downwards,  bo  as  to  coui- 
snrface  of  the  organ,  about  two  inches  municate  with  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
behind  the  perineum  :  the  slough  enlaiiged,  hand,  and  to  conrey  to  it  a  knowledge  of 
and  nearly  surrounded  the  penis  like  a  the  situation  of  tlie  extremity  of  the  in- 
broad  belt.  Mr.  Dasent  made  two  inci-  strument,  and  particularly  .of  the  distance 
sions  through  the  integuments  lengthwise,  between  them  ;  which  the  motions  given 
along  each  side  of  the  penis;  about  an  to  the  catheter  by  the  right  hand  will 
ounce  of  blood  flowed.  Fomentations  clearly  indicate.  The  next  step  of  the 
applied  to  the  inflamed  surface.  operation  is  to  divide  the  skin,  cellular 

4th.  —  The    patient   is    much   better,  membrane,  fascia,  and  muscular  and  ten- 

The  slough  (as  large  as  a  crown)  has  dinous  fibres,  which  intervene  between  the 

separated.  rectum  and  urethra.    There  are  two  ways 

Sept.  2d. — The  cicatrix  formed  by  the  of  proceeding :  the  first,  when  the  obsta- 

loss  of  the  slough  has  contracted,  and  the  cle  is  behind  the  bulb  and  the  exterior 

penis  is  consequently  distended    during  parts  are  not  diseased,  may  be  commenced 

priapism.   A  gum  elastic  catheter  (diame-  by  a  straight  incision  in  a  perpendicular 

ter,  No.  9,)  is  introduced  in  order  to  pro-  direction.     If  the  sui^geOn  be  not  well  ac- 

Toke  the  absorption  of  the  stricture.  quainted  with  the  anatomy  of  these  parts, 

6th. — The  catheter  is  withdrawn  to  day,  or  if  they  arc  very    much  hardened,   a 

and  the  patient  is  able  to  make  water  in  a  transverse  curved  incision  should  be  made 

stream  of  moderate  size.    There  is  still  across  the  perineum,  about  a  quarter  of  an 

some  slight  irritability  of   bladder,  the  inch  abore  the  verge  of  the  anus.    This 

patient    being  oblig^ed  to  get  up   three  gives  room.    If  the  transverse  incision  be 

or  four  times  in  the  night  for  the  purpose  not  adopted,    the  point   of  the  straight 

of  micturition.    His  health  is  good.  bistoury  is  to  be  placed  on  the  skin, a  little 

Mr.  Guthrie  observes  upon  this  opera-  above  the  verge  of  the  anus,  the  cutting 

tion  —  "  The  improvements  which  bare  edge  being  above  and  the  back  towards 

been  "mode  in  surgery  of  late  years,  render  the  rectum,  the  handle  a  little  depressed, 

this  operation  less  necessary  than  formerly  ;  and  the  apex  directed  upwards  a  little.  The 

cutting  out  and  cutting  into  portions  of  knife  is  to  be  carried  for  the  distance  of 

the  urethra,  are,  like  cutting  out  te&tes,  an  inch  in  this  direction,  and  clear  of  the 

comparatively    obsolete    operations;    but  rectum  ;  it  must  then  be  carried  upward!>, 

still  an  opening  into  the  urethra  may  ooca  •  and  broughtout  in  the  median  line,  making 

sionally  be  required,  and  when  the  disease  a  division  of  the  external  parts  to  the  extent 

is  situated  at  the  termination  of  the  bul-  of  an  inch  and  a  half!    The  part  being 

bnus   })ortion   of  the  urethra,    or  further  spongod,  the  surgeon  again  introdiici^s  the 

back,  I  recommend  the  operation   to  be  bistoury  in  the  median  line,  and  deepens 

done  in  the  following  manner : — The  pa-  the  cut,  being  guided  by  the  touch  of  the 
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forefinger  in  the  rcctnm.  He  then  feels  ton  tigliiim. was  placed  on  the  tonp^ue;  but 
for  the  urethra  with  the  ri((ht  index-  harasiied  nature  answered  not  to  these  ex- 
finger,  an  asHistant  keeping  the  catheter  periments,  and  gradually  yielded  to  the 
steady  against  the  stricture,  the  end  of  graitp  of  death. 

which  will'  now  be  readily  felt.  If  the  Some  months  previously  she  had  lis. 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand  docs  not  go  tened  to  "  the  voice  of  the  charmer,"  and 
beyond  it  and  touch  the  sound  part  of  toe  become  pregnant.  To  conceal  the  fact 
urethra,  the  knife  is  to  b(;  resumed,  and  she  left  her  situation,  and  took  an  obscure 
the  urethra  to  be  exposed  and  opened,  lodging  in  a  low  neighbourhood.  She 
which  may  be  done  at  the  apex  of  the  thus  escaped  the  observation  of  her  friends, 
prostate.  Whether  the  stricture  be  now  She  is  said  to  have  exhibited  great  de- 
divided  or  not,  the  cure  may  be  completcil  pression  of  spirits  as  her  pregnancy  od- 
nnder  either  predicament"  vanced,  avoiding  society,  and  indulging  in 

hermit  like   moodiness.      Her  mind  was 

SuppotM  cote  of  Poisoning.  obviou<lv  tormented  by  a  sense  of  the  dis- 

Hannah   Maves,   a  beautiful   creature,  grace  she  has  incurred;  her  appetite  in 

about  twenty-three  years  old,  known  as  a  consequence  fell  off,  and  she  ate  but  very 

respectable  servant  girl,  was  admitted  the  little  for  weeks..     At  last  the  symptoms 

16tli  September  nit.     When    brought  in,  described  occurred;  and  the  question  to 

aba  was  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  which  be  dccidcKl  in  a  medico  legal  point  of  view 

bad  existed  sixteen  hours.   By  the  friends'  is,  whether  the  morbid  phenomena  have 

account,  this  had  been  preceded  by  a  fit  of  been  produced  by  drugs,  administered  with 

epilepsy,  which  she  had  been  subject   to  a  view  to  her  own  destruction  or  that  of 

for  years.     She  presently  came  to  herself,  her  infant ;  or  whether  a  naturally  sensi- 

but,  in  about  ten  minutes  afterwards,  she  tive  mind,  deeply  affected  with  a  conti- 

had  another  fit  of    these  hysterical  epi-  nuous  grief,  and  acting  upon  a  debilitated 

leptic  or  anomalous  paroxysms.  body,  may  not  have  engendered  the  sui. 

As  long  as  she  lived,  these  fits  occurred  cidal  symptoms  which  have  been  related, 
at  short  intervals  of  about  ten  minutes.  Surely  the  last  supposition  does  not  indi- 
The  force  and  frequency,  however,  of  the  cate  a  principle  unprecedented  in  the  mo- 
attacks  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  ral  history  of  man. 

patient  became  exhausted,  and  she  ulti-  The  body  was  examined   twenty-eight 

mately  sunk  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  hours  after  her  decease.     There  was  tur- 

apparently  worn  out  by  the  abnormal  mus.  gescence  of  all   the  blood-vessels  of  the 

en  far  efforts.    During  the  intervals  of  in-  brain;    the  cortical  substance  evinced  a 

termission  the  countenance  of  the  patient  deep  pink  colour.     No  effusion  into  the 

was  placid,  the  face  flushed,  the  palpebn'o  ventricles  had  taken  place.     No  tumor,  or 

closed,  pupils  contracted,  respiration  short  other  abnormal  growth,  existed  in   any 

and  frequent    A  pyramidal  tumor  occu-  part  of  the  cncephalon.    The  lungs  were 

pied  the  lower  regions  of  flic  obdoroen,  in-  congested  to  such  a  degree  as  to  present  an 

fcrred  to  be  the  pregnant  uterus.     Tn  this  appearance  of  consolidation.     Nb  traces 

part  auscultation  indicated  the  presence  of  existed  of  bronchial  inflammation  ;    but 

fuetal  pulsation.    The  pulse  of  the  patient  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pulmonic 

was  about  90,  full  and  soft  viscera  exhibited  a  reddish  tint  through- 

Whcn  the  fits  came  on,  the  respiration  out:  the  secretions  in  these  tubes  were 
was  accelerated  to  50  per  minute.  The  healthy,  as  regards  both  quantity  and  qua- 
facial  muscles  were  first  affected,  produe-  lity. 

ing   by   their    unnatural  curtation  most  The  stomach  was  filled  with   a  bile- 

painful  mal-expressions.     The  voluntary  tainted  fluid,  as  well  as  in  fact  the  whole 

muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  were  then  intestinal  canal :  no  trace  of  disease  could 

excited,  especially  all  those  parallel  to  the  be  made  out  in  these  tubes.   A  few  patches 

spine-    The  spasms  induced  in  these  last  of  ecchymosis  existed  along  the  great  cui- 

muscles  were  occasionally  of  so  tonic  a  vature  of  the  stomach;   the  contents  of 

character,  as  to  produce  an  appearance  of  this  viscus  were  subjected,  by  Dr.  liarham, 

opisthotonos.     The  veins  of  the  face  and  to  a  systematic  analysis,  and  his  report  is, 

head  became  distended  to  the  utmost  of  "  That  a  careful  application  of  all   the 

their  capacity,  and  the  pulse  first  became  usual  reagents  alTords  no  evidence  of  any 

accelerated,  and  then  irregular  and  inap-  metallic  substance  existing  in  the  fluicl 

preciable.  subjected  to  analysis.'' 

Somebody  fancying  that  the  pyramidal  The  annals  of  hospitals  afford  not  un- 

tumor  was  the   bladder  distended    with  frequent  examples  of  such  catastrophes  as 

urine,  a  catheter  was  introduced,  and  three  the  one  just  recited, — instances  in  which 

drops  of  urine  drawn  off.     A  blister  was  cvcry-day  events  give  rise  to    quiescent 

applied  to  the  chest ;  aloctic  and  coloquin-  passions  of  a  life-destroying  intensity, 

tidine  purges  were  administered ;  the  cro-  _. 
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FEES  AT  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.         INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES. 


Mr.  Atkinson,  of  University  College,  has 
called  our  attention  to  the  cireumstanee  of 
the  amount  of  fees  for  the  lectures  required 
by  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  Society  of 
Apothecaries  having  been  over-rated  in  the 
table  which  we  published  last  week.  We 
hare  in  conseauence  made  the  necessary 
corrections, and  re-publisliedit  on  the  wrap- 
per of  the  present  number.  The  general 
total  being  correct  remains  unchanged,  and 
the  School  still  in  its  place  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list,  being,  whether  for  unlimited  at- 
tendance,  or  that  required  by  the  College 
and  Hall,  considerably  the  most  expensive 
in  London. 


THE  LATE  MR.  BROUGHTON. 
A  VERT  curious  letter,  by  some  one  signing 
himself  "  A  Friend  of  the  Deceased,"  has 
been  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times, 
to  inform  him  that  the  account  of  the  late 
Mr.  Broughton,  copied  from  this  journal, 
was  altogether  erroneous,  and  that  his 
death  might  be  called  "  accidental,*' 
having  arisen  from  a  vein  taking  up  some 
pus,  which  it  carried  "  to  the  centre  of 
circulation.''  These  and  other  expressions 
prove  the  letter  to  have  been  written  bv 
some  unprofessional  person,  and  it  woula, 
therefore,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
he  should  know  much  about  the  case  in  a 
medical  point  of  view.  As  to  the  rest, 
while  professedly  correcting,  he  inadver- 
tently confirms  our  account  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  Our  information 
was  derived  from  a  gentleman  on  very 
intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Broughton,  who 
visited  him  between  the  performance  of 
the  operation  and  his  decease,  and  who 
saw  the  will  to  which  we  alluded.  The 
only  error  of  the  slightest  importance  into 
which  we  fell  was  that,  in  speaking  of 
"  Cooper,"  we  supposed  he  had  meant 
Mr,  Cooper,  whereas  it  was  Sir  Aft Uif  who 
attended.  If  the  writer  in  the  Times  be 
really  *'  a  friend  of  the  deceased,"  we  can 
only  say  he  is  a  very  injudicious  friend. 

NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS. 

Traite  de  Physiologic,  consid^r^e  comme 
science  d'observation.  Par  C.F.  Burdach, 
Professeur  k  I'universit^  de  Koeningsberg. 
Traduit  del'Allemand  parA.  J.L.  Jourdan. 
Vols.  I,  6,  7,  8,  are  out:  the  others  will 
appear  in  three  months.    Bailli^re. 

Traits  des  Maladies  des  Reins.  Par  P. 
Rayer.  l^re  Liv.  grand,  in-fol.  containing 
five  coloured  plates.  This  work  will  be 
completed  in  12  Livraisons.    Bailli^re. 

The  Edinburgh  Dissector,  or  System  of 
Practical  Anatomy;  for  the  use  of  Stu- 
dents B^  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  m  Edinburgh. 

Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  No.  V.  Oct.  1837. 


We  have  to  apologize  to  those  gentlemen 
who  have  requested  us  to  publish  their 
Introductory  Lectures,  for  declining  to  do 
so  :  their  interest  is  very  much  confined  to 
the  pupils  and  friends  of  the  Lecturer. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thursday,  Oct,  5,  1837. 

William  Mair  Tronsdfle.  Sheffield. —  James 
Michael  Knapp,  Minehead,  Somerset.  —  John 
Kersley,  Lipscomb,  Alresford.— James  Musffrave 
Oaue,  Frome.— John  Parsons,  Goathurst,  Bridg- 
water. —  Eli  Vickop,  Biackburri.  —  Geurf^e  John 
Amsden,  Hoxton. — l*homas  Browne,  Wnlden, 
Essex.— -James  Lidtlerdale,  Hangerford,  Berks.— 
Robert  George  Brojcbolm,  Sanbury,  Middlesex. — 
Thomas  Kevle,  Bristol.— Thomas  Jones  Dyke, 
Merthyr  Tydfil.— Henry  Umpleby,  Armin,  York- 
shire. 
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Longitude  0«>  S'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


SepL 

Tbxrmomktkr. 

Baromhtkr. 

Tbnrsday .  28 

from  S9  to  62 

29-99  to  Srat. 

Friday    .  .  29 

80 

61 

29*98       2995 

Saturday  .  30 

80 

64 

29  89       29*89 

Oct. 

Sunday  .  •    1 

42 

05 

29-86       29-89 

Monday.  .    2 

61 

68 

80  0.H       80  09 

Tuesday .  .    8 

49 

70 

30  08       29*9s* 

WedueMdny  4 

56 

68 

29  92       80  02 

Prevailing  wind,  N.F. 

Except  the  mornings  of  the  2Bth  ult.,  and  1st 
Inst.,  Kcnerally  clear  ;  with  rain  at  times. 
Rain  fallen,  '0625  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OF  BURIALS. 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Oct,  3, 1837. 


Abscess         • 

4 

Inflammation 

18 

Age  snd  Debility . 

40 

Bo  welsv*(c  Stomach 

5 

Apoplexy      . 

5 

Brain 

5 

Asthma         •        . 

6 

Lungs'  and  Pleura 

7 

Cancer           • 

2 

Influenza        • 

1 

Consumption 

65 

Insanitv 

Liver,  diseased    . 

2 

ConTulslons         . 

27 

I 

Croup   .        • 

1 

Measles 

11 

Dentition  or  Teetbinir  9 

Mortification 

5 

Diarrhoea 

2 

Paralysis       .       • 

3 

Dropsy 

12 

Rheumatism         • 

3 

Dropsy  in  the  Brain 

8 

Small-poz     • 

8 

Dropsy  In  the  Chest 

1 

Spasms 
Thrush 

1 

Erysipelas    . 

1 

1 

Fever     .        .       . 

16 

Venereal 

I 

Fever.  Scarlet 

1 

Unknown  Causes 

11 

Fever,  Typhns     . 

9 

Heart,  diseased    . 

2 

Casualties    . 

9 

Hooping  Cough   . 

7 

Increase  of  Burials,  a 

s  compared  with  >  |0^ 

c         •          .         .    1 
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LECTURES  gr^at  physiologists  of  many  ages.    They 

thall  not  detain  us  long.    Time  will  not 

o"  THE  permit  us  to  run  through  the  diversified 

PHYSIOLOGy  AND  DISEASES  OP  «?'''«"  ."•'''''  successive  authors   have 

'  given  to  those  questions;  it  will  be  enough 

THE  CHEST,  to  devel(»p  that  which,  as  the  most  consis- 

tent   with   physiological,    and   especially 

INCLUDING  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  pathological  facts,  will  be  most  uscful  to 

AND  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  US  in  our  subsequent  allusions  to  the  func- 
tion as  relateJ  to  life. 
DeUvered  during  the  Spring  Seasonn  of  jjj^^^  respiration  is  not,  properly  speak- 

1836  and  1887,  jng,  a  voluntary  act,  is  obvious,  inasmuch 

At  the  Anatomical  School,  Kinnerton  Street,  as  it  usually  takes  place  without  any  act 

near  St  George's  Hospital,  «5  ^*>^  ""i?^»  f.^^"  ?»/.°™«  and  complete 

*  '^      '  stupor,  when  the  mind  is  incapable  of  will- 

BtCharle8J.B.WilliaM8,M.D.F.R,S.  ing-    But  we  know,  also,  that  we  can  at 

pleasure  control  respiration  ;  we  can  ia- 

crease  it,  quicken  it,  and  for  a  certain  time 

Lecture   IIT.  stop  it.    AH   the  muscles  of  respiration 

«     .    ,.  are,  therefore,  subject  to  the  will, although 

Vital  relations  of  Respiration -^Retqnratioii  an  acts  of  volition  are  not  necessary  to  their 

instwcttveaetwn— Its  relations  tothe  Nervous  regular  action.      What  is  it,  then,    that 

Sifstem^Nervesof  the  Lttugs— Nerves  of  the  excites  them  in  this  regular,  action  ?   JVo 

Mu^les of  Respiratinn-^Mutual dependencies  n,ay  find  out,  by  trying  to  its  utmost  the 

of  the  Lungs,  the  Wertmis  Spstem,  and  the  power  of  our  will  to  stop  respiration.    Wo 

Heart;  illustrated  bif  a  Diatom— A^hyxia,  g^^p  q^^  breath  for  a  little  while  by  a  di- 

its  causes  and  pathotogy-^Why  the  Circnia.  rect  control  of  the  muscles  of  respiration ; 

tion  ceases  in  A.phyxia^Dr  Alison^  Expe^  but  soon  we  feel  a  sensation  of  oppression, 

tvmnis^Succeuion  oj    Death  through   the  ^hich   irresistibly   throws   these   muscles 

Orgam —  Ilybematum --Varums  effects  of  into  action;  and  the  only  way  in  which 

Cold  on  the  i^unctums,  ^^e  can  still  stop  our  breathing  is  by  clos- 

Wk  have  thus  briefly  surveyed  the  mecha-  ing    the    glottis,    and  keeping   the  dia- 

nism  and  the  chemistry  of  respiration  ;  it  phragm  pressed  upwards  by  the  contrnc* 

now  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  func-  tion  of  the  abdominal  muscles.     In  the 

tion  in  its  vital  character — the  relfitions  course  of  a  few  seconds,  however,  the  sen- 

in  which  it  stands  to  the  peculiar  attri.  satlon  of  uneasiness  in  the  chest  becomes 

butes  of  life — and  why  it  is  so  essential  to  intense,  the  respiratory  musics  make  vio. 

the  life  of  the  body  at  large.     What  is  the  lent  efibrts,  and  the  voluntary  act  which 

f^anse  which   determines   the  respiratory  stops  their  play  is  soon  conqnered  by  the 

movements?    Is.it  something  inherent  in  sensation  becoming  insupportable,     ft  is 

the  muscles  concerned;  or  arc  their  ac-  stated  by  some  writer  on  legal   medicine, 

tions  dependent  on  a  sensation,  or  other  that  a  man  once  intentionally  put  an  end 

sUmulns  of  the  nervous  system  ?     Is  re-  to  his  existence  by  holding  his  breath ;  but 

spiration  a  voluntary  or  an  involuntary  it  is  not  likely  that  the  death  jvas  one  of 

act  ?     How  is  the  act  excited  first  in  the  simple  asphyxia,  because  the  mental  act 

newly-born  infant  ?     Such  are  some  of  the  of  holding  the  breath  could  not  continue 

questions  that  have  occupied  the  wits  of  when  that  mental  stupor,  that  <2^ec(ioamtHi^ 

515.— XXI.  "  ii 
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I,  nhlch  alvajs  preceiles  Ihl*  kfad     leu  ■«  ihli  i>  loit ;  And  ilie  reaplnlina 
orilealti.    Itiit.as  we  shnll  HrieiVardgsce,     tlien  cinaea.     A  siiuitnr  result  1b  produced 


1  lit  hnldiiie  Ihe  brcalh  Ckiiao  eiii:ll  b;  apoiilex)',  nr  toy  injurv  whk'h  prettii't 
igeatioD  nnd  obntnivtion  in  ttie  circula-  on  <ir  liitrtt  lUe  medulla  obtuiiRiilB.  In 
a,  as  might  rcndilj'  Icdd  In  *  l^lal  result    npoplexy  Ihc  prcsture  h  taote  or  ImK  gene- 


I 


I 


by  ultier  wayi.  such  at  limnurrhnge  In  Ihe  ral  on  put!  uf  the  bruin  connected  h 

lungs,  ^jncoue  or  the  heart,  or  npciplcxj,  eoinmun  icnsationi,  and   these  gi>  Qmi 

in  iboie  Indiiiduftli  who  ar?  |>redis|io»cd  whilst,  if  the  prtssurc  ii  eonsidrtabh-,  the 

to  Ui«e  affeclinn).  HiiiiblUl^  cnnnected  with  rcspiniliun  M. 

I  would,  nltbDrAllaon, class  Iheictinn  lotri,  aiin  tbecase  from  opium.      But  iu 

flfordiuarv  ropiration enoog  thosewbk-b  direct  injurie*  to  Ibe  mcttnUa  oblongata, 

■re  called  inilloctJTO,  as  l>eing  excited  bj  or  upper  porlion  of  Ihe  spinal  marrniT,  as 

'    an  impression  or  which,  in  ili  nrdinnry  where  the  neck  is  broken,  respiration  is 

drgree,  the   mind   is  not  cnnscious.     Of  deslmj-ed  Trom  the  first,  and  death  is  im- 

exiicll;  Ihe  same  kind  is  the  action  of  the  mediate.     But  the  eBect  of  these  injnries 

cjelids  in  winking;  but  similar  instinc.  or  iofluenccs  may  be  iworold:  il  rosy  pa- 

ti*c  mnlions,  equally  unattended  bj  any  ralyie  those  neries  which   gire  sensibility 

distinct  TolitioD,  are  excited  in  otberto-  to  the  lungs;  and  it  may  paralyse  Ihine 

Inntary  mnsdes,  by  particular  impressions  mutory  nerves  nbiih  convey  to  the  muscles 

or  sen  sal  inns — as  vomiting  by  a  certain  de-  of  respiratiou  the  stimulus  <if  the  seu^a- 

Erec  of  nausea,  or  by  tickling  Ihe  fauces;  tion   or  impression;  and   this  brings  us 

lugbler  by  tickling  under  the  armpita;  more  closely  to  the  relatiuns  which  snb- 

the  rapid  withdrawing  the  hand  or  uther  sist  between  the  lungs  and  the  i 

part  firom  fire  burning,  or  any  thing  else  lyslem. 

severely  paining  it;  and  tbe  tei^  actinn  uf        The  nerres  of  Ihe  lungs  (la  which  I  did  1 

taking  a  breath  on  the  sensation  of  luddco  not  advert  in  speaking  of  tiie  mechanism) 

cold  apj>licd  to  the  face  or  surface.    The  are  IVom  the  eighth  pair,  or  par  lagnm,  ' 

great  diatinelbm  between  these  instinctive  Tlicse  nerves,  jutl  before  they  enter  the 

acts  and  those  which  are  voluntary,  is,  lungs,  inosculate  with  the  great  ioTercns 

that  instinctive  acts,  however  complex, are  tal ;  but,  according  to  tUis^eisse      ' 

uniform  in  all  individools, and  perlrct  from  vagum  istheantyncrvauii:uNl[d 

the  earliest  age  j  whereas  the  simplest  vo-  on  the  lungs. 
Inntary  acts  which  are  preceded  by  a  men-         Now  ihe  eighth  pair  appear  to 

tol  process,  vary  In  diDcrenl  iudliidnals,  of  motion  as  well  as  of  sensation.    Thdr  I 

Are  imperfect  at  GrsI,  and  require  practice  sensitive  function  we  have  already  dwrft  ' 

knd    edncntion    to   make   them    perfect,  on;  and  we  fiud  in  the  bronchial  muscles, 

Thnslhechild  breathes  welt  at  first,  bot  and  espeeiatly  in  those  musdes  which  open 

dnet  not  walk  or  talk  well  till  after  long  the  glntlii  at  the  moment  of  inspiration, 

practice.    Tbe  icnsatiim  which   prompts  and  aresuppliedby  therecurrent  bninch<^ 

tbe  nspiratory  act  ii  one  which  remains  Ihe  eighth  pair,  the  objects  fur  tbe  motorr 

after  common  sensibility  ceaset,  and  when  aSlce  nf  these  nerves.    The  share  which 

tha  mind  gives  no  sign  nf  activitv,  as  in  this  nerve  has  in  tranimittiug  to  tbe  sen. 

coma,  or  in  pmtbund  sleep;  nn^  it  hn»  soriura  Ihe  impressions  which  excite  the 

been  proved  by  the  direct  experiments  of  musdl^s  of  inspiration,  was  manifested  in 

especially  Lcgalliiis  and  Floiireni,  that  of  some  recent  experiments  by  Dr.  M.  Hall 

all  piris  iif  the  nervous  centres,  the  me>  and  Mr.  Braugntnn,in  which  pinching  the 

dulia  obltingnta  is  alone  otieutlal  for  Its  nerve  was  immediately  followed  bv  an  cf- 

conlinuanre.    The  brain  and  ccrvbrllam  fort  ot  inspiration ;  and  that  this  dues  nut 

may  be  reniorcd  without  slopping  it;  but  depend  on  the  mutory  functions  of  the 

whenever  Ihe  medulla  oblongata  is   re-  nerve,  is  obvious  from  tbe  fact,  that  tha 

moied.  or  materially  injured,  rcspiratiun  same  eflTori  is  excited  when,  after  the  divi-_^ 

immediately  ceases.      So    Tmpirallon    is  sion  of  tbe  nerve  in  the  neck,  its  npptffl 

stopped  by  tbnse  influences  which  deslniy  segment  only  is  ciimprcsscil,  which  is  ext  ■ 

sensibility  i  but  it  requires  a  greater  de-  ocily  what  occurs  with  nerves  of  sensalian,  n 

grcenf  them  than  that  necessary  to  destroy  while  the  contrary  happens  with  motorr   ^ 

common  scnrtbility,  the  tensth'lllty  which  nerves.    Tlie  division  of  this  nerve  doe* 

pmmpts  the  reap iminty act  being  one  of  notatoncedestroy ihe^eusihility onwbich 

the   lost  to  abandon    the    body.      Thus  Ihe  respiratory  mDvemcots  depeud,  hut  11 

opium  in  a  large  dose  first  throws  a  person  greatly  impairs  it;  fur  mechanical  irrila- 

inln  that  ttnte  of  stupor  in  which  he  is  tion  of  the  bronchi  will  not  then  excite 

iuMntible  to  common  pain,  pinching,  Lc.,  euugbing,  nnd  expectoration  eonseqnently 

but  he  breathes  still.     Re  breathes.  It  is  ceases.    Auolher  eifect  of  the  diiisioa  of 

true,  in  a  laboriousandimperfeelmnnneri  tbo  nerve  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Swan, 

and  altliongh  the  impression  which  is  net.  namely,  that  Ihe  nir  which  is  i 

lug  on  Ihe  reni^ining  sensibility  must  be  into  the  lungs  in  inspiration,  if 

of  a  very  intense  kind,  it  bccumes  power,  expelled  by  expiration,  ondj  ticcumi 


duli^ 

inluH 
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iDg  in  the  cclh,  causes  a  certain  degree  of  tion  are  the   phrenic,   which  go   to  the 

permanent  distension.    This  implies  a  de-  diaphragm,  the  intercostal  twigs  of  the 

gree  of  paralysis  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  spinal  marrow  to  the  intercostal  muscles, 

the  contraction  of  which  we  ha?e  before  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  to  the  sterno- 

noticed  as  a  part  of  the  forces  ^hich  com-  mastoid  and  trapezius,  the  external  respi- 

plete  the  act  of  expiration,  not  as  being  of  ratory  to  the  serratus  roagnns,  various  of 

much  force  In  itself,  bat  as  equalizing  and  the  cervical   nerves  to  the  scaleni,   and 

aiding  Uie  diminution  of  the  volume  of  other  muscles  more  or  less  concerned  in 

the  Inngt,  which  is  mainly  effected  by  the  raising  the  thorax.      It  has  been  found  by 

preamire  on  them  of  the  diaphragm,  and  experiment  that  the  section  of  these  several 

of  the  parietes  of  the  chest.     I  would  beg  nerves,  or  of  the  spinal  marrow   above 

your  attention  to  a  circumstance  which  their  origins,  susiien.is  the  action  of  their 

seems  to  shew  that  this  incomplete  expul-  respective  muscles  in  the  respiratory  move- 

sion  of  air  is  also  to  be  greatly  ascribed  to  mcnts.     There  are,  besides,  some  motorv 

a  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  bronchial  mem-  nerves    which    cooperate,    not    througn 

brane.  muscles  which  alter  the  capacity  of  the 

If,  after  an  ordinary  expiration,  we  chest,  but  through  those  which  keep  open 
liold  our  breath  until  the  sensation  in  the  the  canals  through  which  the  air  ]>asses 
chest  becomes  painful,  and  then  breathe,  into  the  chest.  Of  these  the  recurrent 
the  first  act  is  usually  a  quick,  but  short  branch  of  the  eighth  pair  supplying  the 
expiration,  followed  by  a  deep  inspira-  crico-  and  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  which 
tion,  as  if  the  Inngs  were  even  more  keep  open  the  glottis,  and  the  portio  dura 
anxious  to  ejpel  the  remaining  foul  air,  of  the  fifth  pair,  through  which  the  nostrils 
little  as  it  is,  than  to  draw  in  pure  air.  are  dilated,  are  the  chief;  and  of  these  it 
When  we  bold  our  breath  after  inspira-  has  also  been  found  by  experiment,  that  a 
tion,  the  disposition  to  expire  air  is  of  sectiouof  the  uen'es  prevents  the  free  open- 
course  much  stronger;  and  the  act  of  ing  of  the  respective  passages.  Dr.  H.  Lev 
merely  breathing  out  a  little  slightly  has  pointed  out  pathological  facts  which 
relieves  the  sense  of  oppression,  and  ena-  illustrate  the  same  point  with  regard  to 
bles  us  to  hold  on  a  few  seconds  longer  with-  the  recurrent  nerves,  in  the  case  of  spasm 
out  taking  in  more  air.  These  things  of  the  glottis  from  tumors  under  the  upper 
seem  to  imply  that  the  bronchial  mem-  part  of  the  sternum  compressing  these 
brane  is  irritated  by  the  presence  of  foul  nerves,  which  generally  antagonize  the 
air,  and  seeks  to  get  rid  of  its  presence,  superior  laryngeal  nerves  which  influence 
both  by  the  contraction  of  its  own  muscles,  the  muscles  closing  the  glottis. 
and  bv  exciting  those  distant  muscles  con-  The  various  motory  nerves  concerned 
cemed  in  expiration,  which  instinctively  in  respiration,  may  be  excited  by  other 
obey  the  peculiar  sensation  or  impression  sensations  besides  that  from  black  blood 
which  is  present.  It  is  not  unimportant  and  foul  air  in  the  lungs:  thus  cold 
to  notice  these  circumstances,  as  shewing  water  dashed  on  the  face  will  cause  a 
that  expiration  is  not  merely  mechani-  deep  inspiration ;  tickling  the  nostrils 
cally  nece&sary  to  prepare  for  inspiration,  will  cause  sneezing;  irritating  the  glot- 
hut  that  it  is  also  a  vital  action  under  the  tis,  coughing  ;  pain,  sobbing,  &c.  We 
influence  of  its  own  sensibilities  and  cor-  avail  ourselves  of  these  sympathetic  asso. 
responding  forces,  as  we  have  seen  with  ciations  of  nerves  and  muscles  to  excite 
respect  to  inspiration.  respiration  in  new-bom  infants,  and  to 

We  have  seen  that  the  division  of  the  restore  it  in  coses  of  suspended  respira- 

eighth    pair    in    the    neck,    although    it  tion.      That  there  is  sufficient  ground  for 

greatly    impairs    respiration,    does    not  constituting  these  various  motory  nerves 

arrest  it;  and  a  sufficient  explanation  of  into  a  system  distinct  from  those  which 

this  may  be  found  in  the    inosculation  move  the  muscles  in  obedience  to  the  will, 

of   these    nerves    with    the    intercostals,  as  supposed  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  is  very  doubt, 

through  which  the  impression  which  ex-  ful;  and  the  reason  assigned  by  him  for 

cites  the  respiratory  act  may  still,  in  a  cer-  their  exciting  and  combining  the  respira- 

tain  degree,  be  transmitted  to  the  medulla  tory  movements,  that  they  originate  ex- 

oblongata.  clusivcly  from  the  lateral  columns  of  the 

The  relations  between  the  lungs  and  spinal   cord,  from  which   also  the  great 

nervous  system  that  we  have  hitherto  con-  sentient    nerve  of  the  lung,  the    eighth 

sidered,  are  chiefly  those  of  sensation  ;  but  pair,  arises,  is,  as  Dr.  Alison  remarks,  by 

there  is  an  indirect  relation  between  the  no  means  established.    It  would  be  easy 

Inngs  and  certain  motory  nerves,  which  is  to  prove,  by  a  reference  to  the  anatomy 

equally  important  in  maintaining  the  cir-  and  functions  of   the    nerves,  that  two 

cle  of  communication  between  the  lungs  nerves  arising  from  one  root  do  not  neccs- 

and   the  m'echanism  by   which  they  are  sarily  act  in  concert     We  must,  therefore, 

filled  and  emptied.      The  chief  motory  add  that  the  reason  of  the  concert  is  not 

nerret  supplying  the  muscles  of  respira-  explained;    but  its  cause,  its  object,  ia 
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obvinuo,  u  Sir  C.  Bell  hioiscir  obserrct,  voItm  ot  the  bcnrt  sntl  rclna,  and 

ill  ilii;  nerves  atitl  inuBcks  empluyed   to  imitated  in  tliu  dead  budr,  bj 

aerate  ihe  blocid,  '■  being  piil  under   Ihe  liquids  throiigil  iho  Tcssefi.    Tl 

guidance  of  a  scniibillly  morE  cerlulnand  Ayi£ninffcappBiatDi«rtheEircalatioi 

more    puircrrul    in  iti  efTfcti   Ihnii   the  a«  such,  it  is  regulated  by  bjUi — '-' 

will."  wbieh  deserTC  their  share  of  on 

There  is   Ihiis   made  out  Ihit   double  and  will  Iw  farther  cnasldercd  in  the  third 

Tdation  belween  the  hingiand  the  ncrvntiit  part  of  this  ciuirsc,  when  nc  cgme  to  ireot 

■jritem— that  at  inuoiicn,  Deling  from  liie  more  particular);  at  the  heart  and  great 

Jungs  to  the  medulla  oblongaln;  that  of  reuelf. 

iiuliiiN,  from  thia  aerraDs  centre,  Ihrongh  But  vtv  have  now  to  thiuk  of  (fat 
Tarinui  nerrei,  to  the  masclea  of  Ihe  cheat  vital  properties  that  are  added  to  the  mo- 
whicbmoTelhelniiga.  The  diagram  giren  chanUm,  the  contractility  of  muscular 
farther  on  exhibits  tliese  nlatious.  That  Bbre,  and  the  relatinns  in  which  that  con- 
there  are,  besides  these,  other  Bcauional  re.  tractility  stands  to  the  quantity  and  qua- 
latinosbctweenTarinuspartsoflhenervons  lily  of  the  blood  thai  exeilcs  it,  and  ihe 

Xtcmand  tbelungsjcapabienf  infliB™i«if  relations  which  subsist  belween  it  and  the 
'  functions  of  tbe  vessels  of  Ihe  latter,  ii  nervous  system,  which  can  influence  it. 
very  probable;  but  that  these relationsare  We  have  alto  to  thinlt  of  Uie  bloud,  nut 
coDstant,  or  in  any  way  necessarj  to  the  merely  as  an  inert  liquid,  passively  pro- 
ftincllnn  ofrespinitinu,  or  to  ijieontritinn  pelled  through  pipes,  but  as  a  liquid 
of  its  organs,  as  supposed  by  Ur.  Wilson  teeming  with  ehemical  and  vital  proper- 
Philip  knd  others,  is  a  mailer  of  mere  ties,  which  are  continually  acting  on  the 
hypothesis,  unsupported  by  any  unequi-  vital  properties,  and,  through  them,  on 
Tueal  fact,  and  rather  opposed  than  other-  the  DiechBDicalpowers,nftbefarIous  solids 
wlsebylheknownnliributcsorihcnervoaa  ihroagb  which  it  jiasses.  Between  alt 
"tern.     Il  might  be  Interesling,  but  I  ibeie  .properties  there  are  certain  relalioiia 

ibl  that  il  would  be  profit  ablr,  for  (he  orpropoitionswhichmaybecDlledheallhy 

purposes  of  these  lectures  to  enter  fnrtbcr  or  nalural,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  sup- 
on  these  matters.                                            ^  port  each  other  with  such  an  even  balance 

We  have  thus  seen  how  tbc  (iinclinn  of  '  as  leads  to  durability  and  pcrmanenc}'. 
rmpltaUon  hangs,  as  it  were,  on  that  of    Thai,  for  the  |in)per  or  natural  action  of 

the  nervous  system  ;  we  bare  now  to  trace  the  bean,  its  right  cavities  should  receive 

the  converse  link— how  the  ncrvons  fonc-  a  due  supply  of  vennns  blood,  which  being 

lion   is  also  dependent    on    respiration,  ibeir  proper    stimulus  excites    them   lo 

This  link,  most  important  in  itselr,  and  propel  it  into  Ihe  pulmonary  artery;  Its 

equally  important  in  spreading  (be  efleels  presence  there  excites,  in  the  nertous  sys. 

or  rospiralion  through  the  system,  is  eon-  tem,  the  impressiou  which  leads  to  the 

■tiluted  by  the  heart  and  (he  double  cir-  movements  of  resplralion ;  these,  by  brlng- 

culalion  connected  with  it.    All  that  wc  ing  the  air  lo  act  on  (he  blood,  renders  it 

learn  from  the  mere  mecbaniim  of  the  arterial,  and  (hereby  Bllrd  to  retom  by  the 

heart  and  Its  sets  of  tubes  is,  that  it  is  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  enriltea  of  the 

admirably  adapted  to  carry  the  blood  in  heart,  of  which,  thus  arlerialiied,  it  is 

one  direction — from  the  right  auricle  to  also  the  proper  slimulusi  from  these  it  is 

the  right  vcntriclc.frnmlhcrishtvenlricle  propelled  through  thevarioas  arteries  t 

to  tbepulmonary  artery,  which  subdivides  all  parts  of  (hehudy,  of  whose  functiona 

again  and  again  until  lis  branches  are  of  and  textures  it  is  (be  proper  support  and. 

Ihat  si/0  which  constitulrs  the  capillary  pabulum.     Amou);  ibese  parts  which  thni 

bloodvessels  of  the  lungs.    1'bese  form  a  require  the  supply  of  arterial  blood,  are 

network  nround  (lie  air-cells  and  minule  the  snbslance  of'the  heart  itself,  which 

tubes,    from    wbich   network   the    many  thus  supports  Its   own   funclioa,  whilst 

smallest  branches  of  the  pulmonary  veins  its  function  is  necesiary  to  effect  this  sup- 

~lse,  which  unite  inio  fewer  larger  ones ;  port:  tho  nervous  system,  which  as  it  i* 
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these,  again,  converge  into  the  (Viur  pul.  necessary  to  maintain  the  ninelion  of  res- 
nonary  veins  which  briug  back  the  blood  piratlon,  so  in  receiving  arterial  blood  it 
:olhc  heart, nowenteringthelcft  auricle;    become*  through  the  heart  dependenl  e 


i 


from  Ibis  it  passes  to  the  IcfY  ventricle,  that  funi'tion;  and  the  mnseles  of  respi- 

■nd  tbence  is  ditlrlbnted  by  the  aorta  and  ration  in  like  manner  depend  on  their  own 

ilsvariiiu.ibianvbeslhrougbonl  lliesjetem.  work  Ihirrugh  the  heart,  which  supplies 

These  branches  subdivide,  nntil,  as  iu  the  them  wiih  iis  product.     Thus  is  the  chain 

lunga,  ihev  form   the  capillary  network,  of   mutual   connexion    and    dependence 

(Vom  which  again  arise  the  veins,  wbich  complete,  and  it  ma*  he  seen  in  this  dia. 

converge  into  trunks ;   all  these  unite  in  gram  how  any  break  in  this  chain  must 

the  venip  cavm,  which,  entering  (he  right  destroy  the  order  of  tbc  whole  arrange- 

mnride, cnropleie' thccircolation.   AUthia  ment,   and  arrest  thai  circulation  of  in.J 

plain  from  the  mechanism  of  llie  fluencca  which  is  the  chaTaelerisUc  of  lifi.  ■ 
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THE  CHAIN  OF  LIFE. 


The  dependence  of  the  heart  on  the  ner- 
Tous  system  through  the  lungs,  is  suffi- 
ciently plain  in  this  diagram ;  bat  you 
may  see  that  there  is  an  attempt  also  to 
represent  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
otherwise  independent  of  the  nervaus 
system,  although  it  may  be  influenced  by 
it.  Thus  the  nenrous  system  hangs  on  the 
heart  for  its  supply  of  blood ;  ^ut  the 
heart  hangs  on  the  nenrous  system  only 
through  its  link  with  the  lungs.  Substi- 
tute for  this  link  artificial  respiration,  and 
you  may  then  quietly  cut  away  the  nervous 
system  without  disturbing  the  heart's 
action.  But  if  you  do  violence  to  the  ner- 
Tons  system,  you  may  shake  and  disturb 
the  heart  also.  Yon  may  find  this  dia- 
gram useful  in  studying  the  causes  of 
asphyxia,  syncope,  and  other  kinds  of 
death. 

^  Having    thus  analyzed   the   relations, 
vital  and  physical,  of  the  chain  or  tripod 


of  life,  the  heart,  the  lung^,  and  the  ner- 
vous system,  the  nature  of  anphyiia,  which 
consists  in  an  interruption  to  those  rela- 
tions,  will  be  generally  intelligible.  The 
etymology  of  asphyxia  implies  the  very 
converse  of  the  pathological  condition  to 
which  the  name  is  applied.  It  means  no 
puUe;  whereas  the  condition  to  which  it 
is  applied,  consists  essentially  in  no  breath. 
It  is  true,  the  pulse  must  soon  cease,  as 
you  perceive,  when  there  is  no  breath ;  but 
the  characteristic  of  asphyxia  is,  that 
there  is  pulse  when  breathing  has  ceased. 
The  name  is,  therefore,  obviously  im< 
proper.  With  this  understanding,  how. 
ever,  and  using  the  term  under  the  figure 
of  lucus  a  rum  lucendo,  we  inquire  what 
are  tbb  causes  of  asphyxia,  that  is,  what 
will  stop  the  breath  }  We  see  in  the 
diagram  an  answer  with  regard  to  the 
nerves  and  their  centres, — any  thing  that 
cuts  off  communication  with,  or  any  thing 
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litT  of  the  blood  may  ba  the  chief  wiiic 
of  the  failure  ofthe  fiinctioin  in  asphyjiit, 
I  canont  hul  cnnsider  the  Tcnom  qunlity 
oflliot  which  diics  cirFiiIaIr,  or  ttagnnle, 
Bs  a  cnncuirinil  injnriima  inQxence.  This 
blciofl,  deficient  w  oxvgen,  nnd  abiiuniling 
in  carbonic  aci(l,pr<iiluces  in  the  brain  lh« 
same  sjmptomi  that  Njslen  obtained  by 
injectinfi;  cnrbonic  acid  into  the  eamlld 
artery;  and  whether  tbii  Tenons  blond  it 
Bii|ii>lie(l  ilirectlj  throngh  the  arteries,  or 
maclu  to  stagnate  in  the  veiselt  of  the 
head,  by  an  impeditnent  to  its  prngm* 
onn'itnl*  Ihrnugh  the  rein*  to  the  lungs, 
all  forniB  of  aipliyxia  lecin  to  agree  in 
llii»  pondilion — Ibe  prciencc  of  black 
blood,  and  uf  only  black  blood,  In  ths 
brain  and  other  organa 
A  quettion  of  great 


tvblch  dcilroyt  the  function  of,  this  ayt- 

■  ni,  wlietber  by  phyiical  injury  to  their 

ci'haniltn,  or  hy  poifons  Kcting  on  their 

titnlily.     But,  besides,  we  baic  the  me- 

vlianiim  of  mpi ration, — any  thing  which 

■inpi  that,    any  thing  that  renders  iU 

nioTemenlf  ineOectual,  by  cutting  off  the 

xnpply  ofpure  air,  annihilates  the  fanc- 

Ilon  of  reapimlion,  and  slops  its  esseniial 

Important  effect,  the  arletiidiEalion  ofthe 

blood.     Well,  now,  let  iia  trace  the  sue 

cosire  pbeporoena  of  Ihia  stoppage  of  rei- 

uirUloD,  bnff   the^   follow   one  another. 

The  oxygens  I  ion  of  the  blood  iollie  lungs 

being  arrested,  this  blood  neceBtarily  re- 

maina  venous i  and  from  tbe  mechanism 

we  ahould  expect  it  to  pass  on  in   Ihis 

Tcnous  alate  la  the  left  eavilies  of  the 

henrt:  a  little  does  so  pus;  bat  it  iaonly 

a  little  i   the  greater  portion  is  arrcaled 

at  the  luRg>,  walling,  as  it  were,  for  ihc 

■apply   of  air,    and    being  reruied  any 

onward   progress,    the    accumulation    of 

hliHid   disleodi  the  right  cavities  of  the 

lieitrt,  then   the   ccnooa    trunks,  and    a 

gri'St  portion  of  ihc  ccnoua  and  cajijllary 

■yalem  i  the  left  cavities  and  arteries  being 

nearly  empty.     It  was  supposed,  by  Good- 

'    vyn  and   Bicbat,  that   the  black  blood 

became  distributed  throngh  the  arteries, 

'    tiai  neled  on  Ibe  parts  throogb  which  it 

pas>«d  as  a  sort  of  poixoo,  that  suspended 

thdr  fiinctions,  and   lliat  Ihns  the  denlh 

which  brgan  with   Ihe  lungs  was  trana- 

ftirred  throughout    the  brain  and  other 

parti  of  the    frame,   destroying  speedily 

iho  heart  also.    Bat  Dr.  Daiid  William*, 

of  Liverpool,  first  shewed  IhnI  very  lil'le 

black  blood  posses  to  the  left  side  of  the 

bearl,  but  it  is  somehow  arrested  in  the 

now  motto nlcia  lungs.   AndDr.  Kn^found 

Ihal  slowly  injecting  large  quanliliesnf 

Tenons  blond  into  the  carotid  artery  of  an 

.    animal,  did  not  suspend  the  function  of 

'     "  use  the  loss  of  sensibility 

"phynia.      Dr.   Edwards 

Jnrlher  proted  thai  the  irritability  of  the 

muscles  of  cold  blooded  aniajals   Is  pre- 

■crred  longer  when  only  venous  blood  flows 

throngh  ihem.  than  when  they  receiie  no 

Uood  at  all,  which  could  not  be  Ihe  cose  if 

,  .venoDs  blood  had  a  positively  noxious cjua- 

,    Illy.   Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  sudden 

llilnre  of  animal  life  in  aspbyiia  is  caused 

by  the  great  want  of  supply  of  blood  in 

1  ^uitity,  rather  than  by  its  reno us  quality, 

I   Will  that   lilia  obitruetinn  in   the    luugs 

,   dtstroy*  by  soon  arresting  Ibe  circulation 

1  .Ibmagbnut  the  body.    Hence  the  latter 

J  nbanumeoanf  asphyxia,  Ihr  failnreof  the 

I  •mute',  snmtitimea  with  slight  coiivulsions, 

f  iMsembte  tboae  of  syncope,  in   which  the 

L'lM»rt  %t  Erst  ceoaing  lo  act,  Ihe  cirenla- 

-'  ■  slopped,  and  Ibe  funclioiu 

1   system    n1f»    fuil.       AU 


,    bunt 


the    . 


the  V 

which  the  expei.  _ 

vclop.  The  renous  blood,  not  finding 
oxvgen  in  the  lungs,  will  nni  pnss.  What 
is  II  that  slops  it?  The  right  side  of  the 
heart  oontlnues  lo  bent,  even  after  the  left 
side,  no  longer  receiving  lU  accustomed 
aiimuIuR,  has  slopped.  The  ob^truclion 
tnu'l,  then,  be  in  the  lungs;  and  Haller 
sapposed  that  the  absence  of  Ibe  alternate 
[nulions  of  inspiration  and  expiration, 
which  must  assist  the  pasiiage  of  Uie  blond 
onwards  through  Ihe  eapitlaries,  is  SDffl. 
cienl  to  account  for  the  obstructiun.  Bat 
Professor  Alison  baa  lately  made  experi- 
ments which  throw  doubt  on  Ibis  explana- 
tion. He  found  that  when  an  animal  la 
confined  in  BZolc  until  its  breathing  be- 
comes laborious,  and  ihen  killed  inttanla- 
neously  by  concussion,  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  and  the  veins  were  as  much  distend- 
ed wiih  blood  as  where  Ihe  respiratoiy 
moccmenls  bod  ceased.  Here,  he  main- 
iHins,  were  the  mechanical  motions  of  Ihe 
lungs,  described  by  Haller,  kept  up  M  Ihe 
last,  but  the  pulmonarv  obstruction  never- 
theless existed.  Dr.  Alison  ifiews  this  ob- 
atruciion  as  one  of  many  other  phenomena, 
which  seem  to  prove  that  the  motion  of 
the  blood  in  the  capillaries  is  independent 
of  any  contractions  or  movements  In  iha 
vessels  themselves,  or  in  nuy  of  the  living 
solids  ;  that  il  is  caused  In  great  measure 

subsiiling  between  the  particles  of  blood 
and  their  containing  ves<els{  and  that 
these  vital  altraetions  and  repulsions  are 
greatly  modified  by  the  chemical  ehangci 
which  ihc  blond  may  u  tide  ego  in  the  rariona 
organs,  In  the  lungs,  the  absorplion  of 
oxygen  promotes  through  these  powers 
the  passage  of  blood  through  the  capllla- 
riea.  When  oxygen  is  nol  present,  this 
power  of  capillary  circulation  ceases,  and 
ihc  blood  necessorily  itognales.  A  single 
breiilli  is,  however,  enough  to  set'  il  in 
■notion  ;  and  by  orliflcio]  ruspimtiun  Iha 
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circulation  of  the  blood  may  be  restored  bat  it  is  impeded  enough  to  cause  girat 
after  the  heart  lias  c^eised  to  act,  and  distension  of  the  right  ventricle;  and  this 
when  it  (the  heart)  is  re-excited  by  the  distension,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find,  ini- 
oxygenated  blood reacbingit,propagated by  pairs  the  power  of  its  propulsive  action, 
these  other  powers.  The  correctness  of  by  keeping  open  the  tricuspid  valves 
this  explanation  is  involved  in  the  ^ues-  enough  to  cause  regurgitation  and  venons 
tion  as  to  the  existence  o(  these  powers  of  pulse.  I'his  venous  pulse  doubtless  an* 
vital  attraction  and  repulsion,  which  is  swers  the  salutary  purpose  ot  giving  a  cer- 
far  too  extensive  for  us  to  enter  into  here,  tain  motion  to  the  blood  stagnating  in  the 
The  view  that  there  are  pAv<tca/  properties  veins,  which  might  otherwise  coagulate; 
jieculiar  to  iiving  structure,  vital  attiaction  but  it  must  add  to  the  dilRculties  against 
and  rqmUum,  as  we  know  there  are  pecu-  the  onward  progress  of  the  blood.  The 
liar  chemical  pmperties,  vital  affinities,  is  left  veutricle  receiving  so  little  blood,  and 
quite  philosophical  in  principle  ;  and  the  that  not  adapted  to  excite  it  to  its  usual 
Dumber  of  facts  which  Haller,  and  many  activity,  and  sending  so  little  of  the  same 
of  bis  countrymen  since  his  day,  have  acl-  fluid  through  the  coronary  arteries  to  re* 
duced  in  support  of  this  view,  are  highly  vive  its  substance,  soon  ceases  to  act;  the 
deserving  of  your  attention.  arterial  circulation  also  ceasing,  those 
But  I  confess  that  I  wait  for  further  ar.  parts  die  which  depend  on  its  support,  the 
giimcnts  before  I  can  be  ouite  convinced  nervous  system  dies,  the  muscles  die,  and 
that  this  view  is  absolutely  necessary  to  at  length  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  failing 
explain  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia.  1st.  to  receive  its  pabulum  through  the  coro- 
]  do  not  think  that  Dr.  A. 's  experiments  nary  arteries,  dies;  and  last  of  all,  no 
are  altogether  conclusive  against  the  ex-  longer  receiving  the  vivifying  operation  of 
planation  of  Haller — that  the  obstruction  of  the  functions  and  of  motion,  the  blood 
the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  caused  by  a  stop-  coagulates,  and  dies  also, 
page  of  the  natural  motions  of  respiration.  There  is  a  condition  illustrative  of  the 
Dr.  A.  substituted  azote  for  air,  and  sup-  relations  of  circulaticm  and  respiration, 
posed  that  the  mechanical  motions  of  re-  which  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  pre- 
spi ration  of  this  would  be  the  same  as  of  sents  us  with  a  sort  of  separation  of  these 
air;  but  from  whatjl  hare  before  said,  it  functions — hybenwtion.  When  hybemat- 
is  probable  that  air,  deficient  in  oxygen,  ing  animals  arc  exposed  to  a  certain  ^e- 
cannot  be  so  fsecly  respired  as  common  gree  of  cold,  inslMbd  of  exhibiting  that 
air.  Air  that  is  kept  until  much  deteri-  power  of  reaction,  of  increased  activity  of 
orated  in  the  Jungs,  causes  a  forced  expi-  respiration  and  secretion,  which  enables 
ration;  and  the  reception  of  the  saaie  air  other  animals  to  generate  more  heat,  and 
again  most  very  promptly  excite  the  same  thus  to  preserve  for  a  time  their  tempera- 
action,  until  oxygen  is  supplied;  so  that  tare,  thej?  become  torpid,  gradually  lose 
the  respiration  of  azote  must  consist  in  a  their  temperature,  the  respiration  becomes 
preponderance  of  expiratory  overinspira-  more  and  more  rare,  and  at  length  ceases; 
tnry  efforts,  which  would  tend  to  retard  and  the  circulation  becomes  very  slow  and 
the  passage  of  blood  through  the  pulmo-  very  languid.  In  these  animals,  cold  sus- 
nary  vessels,  instead  of  promoting  it,  as  pends  entirely  the  animal  functions,  and 
the  regular  succession  of  equal  in  and  oat  greatly  reduces  the  organic,  hut  does  not 
breathing  does.  I  do  not,  however,  sup-  destroy  the  irritability  of  the  heart,  which, 
pose  that  this  is  more  than  one  of  the  continuing-  to  beat,  circulates  slowly  a 
causes  which  obstruct  the  progress  of  blood  little  venous  blood ;  and  this  little,  w&ich 
through  the  longs.  But,  2dly,  there  is  a  would  be  wholly  insufficient  to  support  the 
contractile  power  in  the  blood-vessels  functions  when  warmth  develops  them  into 
which  is  capable  of  obstructing,  although  activity,  sustains  them  in  the  degree  of 
it  cannot  promote,  the  motion  of  the  vitality  to  which  cold  has  reduced  them, 
blood  in  them.  The  capillaries  themselves  Warmth  reapplied  is  the  most  effectual 
do  not  seem  to  possess  any  power  of  this  key  to  the  locked-up  properties  of  life  :  as 
kind,  but  the  larger  vessels  (both  arteries  the  animal  becomes  warm,  its  sensibility 
and  veins)  have  it,  and  are  seen  to  show  it  returns;  it  feels  the  want  of  breath,  mus- 
on  the  application  of  an  unusual  stimulus,  cles  obey  the  call,  respiration  begins,  cir- 
Now  there  seems  to  me  nothing  unreason-  culation  is  quickened,  secretions  are  ex- 
able  in  the  sopuosition  that  venous  blood  cited,  the  self-warming  power  is  regained, 
is  such  a  stimulus  to  the  small  branches  of  and  the  animal  is  raised,  in  the  course  of 
the  pulmonary  veins,  which,  being  adapted  half  an  hour,  from  a  state  of  animation 
to  carry  only  arterial  blood,  may  thus  re  below  that  of  a  cold  reptile,  a  condition 
fuse  a  free  passage  to  unaerated  blood,  more  like  vegetation,  to  the  vivacity  and 
These  considerations  will,  I  believe,  go  activity  of  a  warm-blooded  mammal, 
some  way  in  explaining  the  impeded  pul-  When  a  hybemating  animal  is  in  its 
monary  circulation  in  asphyxia.  The  most  perfect  state  of  torpor,  there  is  ap- 
{Mtssage  of  blood  is  not  wholly  arrested,  parentJy  no  respiration,   and  the  blogd 
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vhlcb  I'trcnlute*  i>  onl/  renrrot.    Now  aa 
hjourHiucniin  we  hB»B  ri'pre>c"ted  ro«pltfl- 
"n  to  In:  Ihe  chid' link  bj  «hicli  cifculn- 
_.  n  ilcpenili  on  Iho  iMTmusiyKlfni,  lhi« 
■link  here  no  longer  exittinjt,  we  slinnlil 
I    -npecl  Ihni  II10  depenttcncc  which  it  uinin- 
tainii  Kill    be  in    n  mcniinre  cntpenilL-d. 
rrAocordinsl^.  Rr  U.  DnM  found  lliat  ilie 
iJRrcDlatinn    oT    an  animiU  in   Uili  ilate 
mt  nn  for  nine  hoan  nIXer  the  BrnilunI 
It  cnrnplcle  itislriiclion  rir  the  bntin  and 
" " " '  cord.    Obierte,  bon-ever,  Ihiit  cm 
■tale  the  neirou*  sjntem  coiild  itlll 
t  ibe  cirenlnllan :  Tut  n  iluknt  in- 
fBr;,  sUL'h  di  crBsbiii^  the  brftin,  would 
imit    llic   circulatinQ   by     b    potitlfclf 
toxions  iDDaencp,  just  as  would  happen 
Iroio  crashing  a  limh.    So  also  tenaiull^ 
JR  notentinly  dealrojed,  but  he«itniesofa 
BHnt  and  conMrratire  iiind,  and  li  mpa- 
"■  of  bcins  excttvd  and  derelojwd  into 
tatcraciivit.T  b;  itrong  imprewion«,  or 
—  of  a   dwtrnctivc  tcudetify.      'I'bm 
an  IntenK  cold,   >iich  aa   that    of 
mill  be  fell  bv  ahybcrnnting  animal  ; 
_..     ensalion    will   excite    the    dormant 
P'ftinpiions,  and  the  animal   will  awake 
iVnai  tbo  inlcnaltv  nf  the  lanie  ageni  that 
brouj;hl  him  to  this  Mote  nf  torpor.    The 
cBecl  of  gradual  cold  aeema  to  be  to  lower 
(he  rnnclion  of  the  nerrouii  ayelem  intnch 
B  way  that  the  lungs  and  n'tlivr  parti  do 
not  feel  the  want  of  aneriol  bloud,  but  ia 
llieir   degraded  slate  to  be  content  nitb 
merely   Tcoona  blood.    The  eir«.t  of  sud- 
den iDtenae  cold  is  dlOerent,  but  it  illna- 
tratcs  the  same  point.     A  waTm- hi  1  Hided 
animal,  suddenly  cxpoaed  tointennecnld, 
'■1  by  tieing  iuimeraed  in  icccold  water, 
ia  bnmght  into  auch  a  condition  (hat  the 
■fieri ai  character  of  the  blood  is  not  need- 
'•d,  and  the  reins  return  it  to  the  heart  in 
llB  florid   slate  i    tbo«e   fuuL'tiona   whiuh 
I   awed  arterial  blood  nrc  paratystrd,  and  iho 
I   flhamiGal  ehnngc  from  arterial  to  renoas, 
r  ittelt  aim  purity  dependent  on  tempera- 
lure,  is  therefore  snipcndcd.    The   parn- 
hcing  DiTect  here,  howerer,  extends  to  the 
'lieart,  which,  although  reeciilng  nrlerini 
'Uood,  cannot  obcv  Its  itimului. 

Thediminutionuf  animal  funciioniwhich 

'kylwmaling  animals  present  in  the  highest 

r  4^rec,  i^ti)  a  certain  extent  exhibited  in 

'   ntoat  other  maimals.    Thus  on  a  seiere 

I  winter's  day,  we  see  crows  and  other  birds 

'  ftrcbed  still  and  ainonl  tDnnimntc  on  ihe 

i    tRcit  thehnnger  which  they  mnstfeel  not 

I  .Impelling  them  m  exertion.    Eten  domcs- 

l  tie  ponltry  prefer  to  roost  half  iheir  day, 

Lvltnont  fiHMl,  to  the  exertion  of  wander. 

tof  a>  iher  are  wont  to  do  in  search  of  it. 

nay,  ,lheWg*rsleepwhlebtheprr<traeted 

^bMnw  of  Mjiht  Id  the  wint'T  brings  on 

_  inlmaJs,  is  wisely  intended  for  the  ume 

Kuipoto  a*  hybernation— to  lower   tliose 
mctioni   tlie  acttiily   of   whleh    wonid 


cause  aenle  suflcring  at 
son,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  whidl 
there  is  nn  longer  an  external  snpply. 
Man,  and  the  aoimats  which  he  dumesli' 
caloswilh  him  in  his  artificial  slate,  ex- 
hibit the  least  of  this  natnnil  adaptaticHi 
to  seasons:  for  ihishe  sobstiiutcsBTIiSeial 
protections  andsensnns  ;  anil  tbus  keeping 
tbe  functions  in  their  condition  of  full  ao. 
tifily,  he  incurs,  on  any  accidenial  neglect 
of  his  anifioial  means,  risks  ft'om  sodden. 
transitions  nr  exposure,  from  which  other 
nnimatsare  com  para  ti  rely  free. 


HUMAN      VOICE. 
Bv  PaopEssoR  MiiLLEa. 


I 


Is  the  cut'Ont  larynx  two  completely 
dilTcrent  -sets  of  notes  may  be  pnuoced, 
when  tbe  rocal  ligaments  have  a  very  sligbt 
degree  of  tension  ;  nnles,  generally  deeper, 
which  have  tbe  most  exact  resemblaaee 
to  the  chest-notes;  and  others,  geneiall; 
bigher,  and  the  hiKhe«l,  which  are  in 
sound  jnst  like  thos»of  the  falsetto.  Tliese 
notes  may  be  produced  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  tension;  someiiiBesthochest-nnle* 
are  given  out,  and  sometimes,  with  tha 
same  tension,  tbe  falsetto.  In  a  oerlaia 
tension  of  the  lieamenls  Ibe  noles  bars 
always  Ihe  sound  of  the  lillsetlo,  whether 
one  blows  weakly  or  strongly.  In  greater 
relaxation  of  Ihe  ligaments  those  produced 
are  tbe  cbeslnoles,  whether  one  blow* 
wcnklyor  strongly.  In  very  slight  tenajon 
It  depend*  on  tbe  force  of  Ihe  blowing 
whether  chest  or  falsetto  notes  are  pro- 
duced, the  former  being  most  easily  pro- 
duced by  very  gentle  blowing.  For  these 
experiments,  which  succeed  far  best  with 
male  larvnges,  the  |ilnn  last- mentioned 
inusl  be  fullowcd,  >.  r.  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages and  nhotc  larynx  must  he  lixedtcr- 


o  prove  that  the  c 
noles  do  not  merely  dcpe 
duclion  on  parliculnr  degrees  of 
as  Llscovins  supposed,  since  they  may  be 
both  sometimes  obtained  with  the  same 
degree   of  tension  ;    and   the  chest   notes 
vary  not  according  to   the  narrowne; 
Ihe  glottis,  but  according  to  Ibe  grenli 
less  degree  of  relaxation  of  the  ligame 

If  the  vocal  ligaments  have  so  slight  « 
tension,  or  so  slight  a  degree  nf  relaxationi 
(bat  either  cbest  notes  or  falsetto  nolea 
may  bo  produced  by  tbe 
ci-idenl  Ihat  the  falsetto  notes  are  not  at 
all  of  the  same  cluu  as  the  Haficolet 
(honnouics)  ua   strings,   which  are 


1 
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Hl't^thc  tibrstioD*  of  nllqaut  pnrUuf 

B  lengltt  uf  Ibe ■Irinn,  Tim  llie  incnl  lijm- 

—    msT  he  clearly  seen  li>  rlhrale  in 

wlHilt!   length.      The  (ftenlial  dif- 

e  »t  the    two   »eU  of   nolei   con- 

^U   Id   that,  in   the  rol^eltn,   Iho  thin 

■  oolj  of   Uie    vocal    ligamcnW  vl- 

r,  while  in  tlie  chest  notea,  the  whole 

vibrate  freely,  hdi)  with  great 

At'Bf,       la     BccordiiDCi;    wilb    Ibis, 

[  in  obtiTTAble  thai  in   the  produttiun 

;  falsetto  Dute<,  the  cdgca   or  the 

pmimti  only  vibrnlioR.  the  aperture  of 

I  gloltiB  lliR}>  be  clearly  leeo  between 

— Jtm  ;  wbik,  in  the  chest  notea,  the  ex.- 

RBruons  a^  bo  srval,  that  the  glimmer  of 

'  '  ilbtatiotiRof  both  liuBuienlsiamlxed; 

'  not  ont^  1I1C7,  bat  the  limiting  mem- 

t  bclon   the  lower  vucal  ligamenl^ 

b  i>  toiered  by  the  lower  pari  nf  the 

d'Oiyteuaid  tnugtlc,  enters  iolu  free 

1.  The  rfiest  notes  became  deeper  the  motv 
■e  lliyroid  cartilage  ti  upproiimalcd  to 
^niyienoidi  but  atlost,  on  great  relax* 
liini  of  the  liganienta,  notes  cenKC  to  be 
fndueed.  If  the  tliyroid  cartilage,  on  tlie 
U>er  hand,  he  drawn  forwani,  the  deep 
ass  notes  of  about  one  octave  may  he 
paduced  in  a  good  male  larinx ;  but  after 
L-a  pass  into  a  falsetto  sound. 


_.     ttrii  means,  huwerer,  hy  which  other 
and  biithDr  cheil  notes  may  be  produced, 
via.  eitbcr  b^  inertusing  the  force  of  blow- 
Ins,  bf  which  they  may  bo  raised  to  a 
,thi)iifth  then  they  havegencrnlly  a  very 
1  baiMi  Mundi  or  by  aiiproxinintliig 
Jde*  of  the  walla  of  the  Inryn*  immc- 
riolucly  below  the  lower  vocal  ligaments, 
bvkpair  of  flat  Instramenta,  as  thehan- 
dQes  of  aealpels,  pressed  on  the  exterior  of 
the  eipoaed  elastic  membrane  which   ia 
foond  at  this  part,  lying  upon  and  within 
•  tolerably  thick  muscDlar  inycr,  the  lower 
~^"rt  of  the  thyro-arytenoideus.    This  nar- 
ving  of  the  [<art  of  the  larynx  imme- 
PlUely  below  Ibe  racai   ligaments  would 
^m  to  be  the  office  of  this  jiortion  i>f  the 
ktiide,  whieb  is  also  probably  of  further 
-iMpoilnnce  in  (he  parts  of  it  which  cover 
Jl'flK  sides  of  the  vocal  ligaments  and  the 
BtiMntricle,  to  which  it  may  act  as  a  damper 
lien  Ihev  are  vibrating  with   the  liga- 
rata,  and  so  produce  an  elevation  of  the 
,iw.     And  again,  anoiher  office  of  this 
hjra-itfytCDoid  muscle  will  be  to  alter  the 
IcrI  ligament*,  by  the  inducnce  its  con- 
"■etlons  will  exercise  on  tbcir  outer  bor- 
ra,  to  which  the  musclea  arc  firmly  at- 
^td.    When,  for  instance,  they  contract, 
i  lax  ligament,  such  aa  is  necessary  for 
^~   Ion   luitts,   may   become   somcwliat 
r,«>intbeacliunof  the  Bjihincler  oris 


nctinn  of  thii  muscle  may  also  ba 
tated  by  prcwing  on  the  sides  of  tha 
iiiyroid  eartitn^  and  chest:  notes  may 
thus  be  oblaiued  as  high  as  generally  al- 
laincd  by  (he  male  voice.  For  example, 
in  tbe  grenieat  itrlaxatioD  of  the  vontl 
ligaments,  by  approximating  the  tbyroid 
to  the  fixed  arytenoid  carlilagea,  a  larynx 
gave  tbe  chest  note  e ;  with  less  relaxation 
and  stronger  blowing,  it  gave  c',  hut  Ibis 
octave  was  the  highest  note  attainable  by 
this  means.  Bat  by  comnreasing  the  vocal 
lig|.ments  and  tbe  parts  below  them,  from 
the  sides,  higher  chest  notes  coold  be  ob- 
tained, and  etcn  up  to  c",  another  octav^ 
and  up  to  this  the  falsetto  notes  were  per- 
fectly aioided. 

From  these  observations,  tlie  following 
cxplauulion  of  tbe  cbostnoles  maj  ba 
given.  Tbe  liganifnta  vibrate  in  ibetr 
whole  breadlli,  and  tbe  membranes  and 
thyro-arvtenoid  muscles  eonnocted  with 
them,  vibrate  coincidentlv.  The  deepoit 
chest  tones  are  produced  during  great  ri- 
laiatioa  of  the  ligaments,  by  tlie  approxi- 
mation of  the  angle  of  the  thyruid  cap- 
lUage  to  the  arytenoid :  in  this  great  ra- 
laxBlion  the  ligamcola  are  uol  only  quite 
unatretcbed,  but  are,  when  at  test,  even 
wrinliled  and  folded  <  but  the  air  paning 
through  stretches  them,  and  giies  them 
the  tension  oeccasary  for  vibration.  Hy 
increasing  the  tension  of  the  ligaments, 
tbe  chest-notes  may  bs  raised  one  oclavei 
Tbe  must  easily  produce<l  are  those  at 
about  the  middle  of  tliis  scale  of  una 
octave,  which  are  about  the  pilch  of  the 
natuntl  speaking  mice,  and  are  obtained 
when  the  ligaments  are  neither  stretched 
nor  wrinkled.  The  chest-tones  arc  railed 
to  their  greatest  height  bv  the  lateral 
compiestlon  of  the  vocal  ligaments,  and 
the  narrowing  of  the  inferior  passage  to 
the  glottis  by  the  thyro-antenoid  mus- 
cles, or,  OS  before  observed,  by  more  vio- 
lent blowing.  In  the  chest-tones,  too,  the 
tension  of  the  lips  of  the  glottis  by  the 
thyra  arytenoid  muscles  is  to  be  con- 
In  the  falsetto  notes,  the  inner  portion, 
or  merely  the  edge  of  the  ligaments, 
vibrates;  they  depend  for  their  height  on 
the  degree  of  tension  of  tbe  ligaments. 

None  of  the  ports  lying  above  the  lower 
vocal  ligaments  are  ueceasary  for  the  pn>> 
duclion    of  either  the  chest  or   falsetto. 


The. 


»  easily  produced  on  the  female 


I 
I 

I 


obtained  from  the  male.  Tbe  vocal  liga- 
ments in  the  female  are  generally  shorter 
thun  those  of  tha  malciand  from  this  cir- 
(with  in  a  aUghtu  iqrte  the 
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il«!  .if  the  «halE  larrii 
or  its  walls)  maj  be  clci 

09  well  »lhe  ilirTereni 

IX  anil  Ihe  MreiBtb     thr  ba>«  ami  Icnor, 
JowJ  the  differeot     MuIIet   has  mt-«un 

:m  iDeaclisex-u     ICKull  i»  lu  Mlons:- 

,  the  alio  and  *)pMii 
td  llie   length    »r  I] 
cases,  and  the  gain 

Dilto                       iliitu                fi'mnk's                 dilio 
DillQ                       ditto                males,  flhile  at  resl 
Ditto                       ditto                femnleB,   dilta 

^xttni 

lion,  33)  millin 

lUnce,  in   bnlh   con. 

uppi 

■T   lulw'by    t 

the  iirufiortiun  i>ru^^  ddi-Enl  "t  the  Inrvni,  mtidera  the  pradaa^f 

Theie  rocaiarenients  ore  taken  frnai  the  linn  "(  the  tow  nulea  more  eaiiv,  ntid  that^ 

Altarliiuem  uf  ibe  lii^nipnt  at  t!ie  aiiglcof  its  ^hnrtrain^  h;  the  Hiccnl  or  the  lirynx  ' 

ibe  thjrnid  cirliliKe  to  it>  atlachment  to  radtitates    the    production   of   the   bigb 

*' ' — '-—  pmcwi  of  the  ■.rjternid.  Had  -  -'~- 


ihe  imall  conlinnntloD  of  the  ligament 
which  goes  nlT  Himewhal  fnrlher  back- 
wardi  towards  the  anterior  edge  uf  the 
■rytpnnid  carlilaae,  is  included.  The'es- 
tennion  id  the  lint  iDcasiircinctili  is  made 
b>  drawinR  lUc  thyroid  canilose  rutuard, 
While  the  arytvunid  arv  fixed. 

By  inctcasin)[  the  strength  of  the  cur. 
nnt  af  air  diirine  the  lamv  decree  of  ton- 
aion  of  the  lijtaments,  Iho  oriiiinal  note 
nay  be  raised  through  a  (cries  of  half- 
Dotci  to  its  Sth,  or  even  higher.  Tbui  if 
it  ciimiDcTice  at  g,  which  is  produced  dur- 
ing the  weakest  blowing,  it  will,  by  in- 
rreasiiig  the  Tioleoce  of  the  curTsnt,  go 
Ihniaghj  iharr,",  a  sharp,  b,c,  c  sharp. 
In  this  nwpei't  the  human  larynx  agrees 


The  portly  membranoiii  nature  of  the 
trachea  dun  not  Hwm  to  hate  any  in- 
fluence in  modirylRg  Ibe  note,  which  is  the 
■Htne  when  It  is  nwd  as  wbea  a  modem 
nlnd-pipe  is  employed ;  and  the  doubla 
tertninntion  of  lilt  upper  tube  in  IbcimKith 
■nil  nose  neeins  to  be  of  equally  small 
pnrlsnce  in  altering  the  height  of 
note,  though  it  somewhat  alters  its  expl 

The  coTcring  of  tlie  glottis  by 
descent  of  the  epiglottis  lowers  the 
somewhat,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  il 
somewhat  duller,  otherwise  it  nppears  to 
be  of  no  imparlance  in  the  nlodiftcatiDn  of 
the  notes;  for  Aliiller's  experiments  do 
■     ■  ■     i  of  Grenie,  Biot,  and 


iota  ■ 


with   Ihe  nrliGciat  ones   made   with   the  Magendie, 

moist  clan  lie  cuatofan  arleryj  but  the  same  when  it  is  lowered  over  the  glottis,  while 

effect  eannot  be  produced  by  the  arliGcinl  the  current  of  air  is  made  ilrotigur, 

cnoutcliuuc  laryngEs.    Hence  it  seems  that  The  arches  of  tlie  palate  ore  narrowed, 

there  nre  two  distinct  modes  by  which,  in  and  the  urnla  is  shortened  in  the  bif^Bi 

Ibe  human  larynx,  Ihe  sniue  note  uiht  be  chest  notes,  as  well  aa  in  the  falsetto ;  and 

jWBduDcd.nR.  either  by  a  certain  degree  of  in    Ibe   sane   high    notes    the    iatfamna 

tsn^DB  of  the  ligaments  proper  to  it,  or  fnuciuni  is  narrowed,  whether  for  chest 

ti;p  an  iiK'reaivd  cunent  of  air,  when  the  notes  or  fnlietto.    And  in  either  case  the 

ligaments  hare  thedegree  of  tension  proper  arches  of  Ibe  palate  nay  be  touched  with 


_e  linger  wiibout  the  note  being  altered. 

A  narrowing  of  the  parts  immediatcl* 
abiiTe  the  local  ligaments  has  no  material 
influence  on  the  note  produced,  and  the 
inlv  use  of  the  Morgisgnian  Tcntricle  i( 
proWblj  that  of  lenilng  the  ligament* 
tree  to  tibrate,  just  as,  according  to  the 
Mmpariann  of  Molgaigne,  the  hollow  in 
ihc  mouth-piece  of  a  trumpet  permits  tlia 
Tree  libralions  of  Ibe  lips.  J 

We  pass  oter  the  ailmirable  exaodr  1 
nmion  of  the  opinions  of  olber  aulhon  ' 
which  follows  the  detail  of  these  expe. 
riment',  which  ore  too  coniincing  to 
leire  any  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
Aliitter's  general  conclusion,  that  the 
X  may  be  compared  to  a  musical  ap- 
in  which  the  notes  are  prodnced 
•  Ibratiuns   of   two  membianoDS 


...  ._    than    an    . 

below  it.  But  the  character  of  the  note  is 
Tery  diSercnl  in  the  two  cases  ;  In  the  for- 
mer it  is  full  and  round,  in  IhelBllcrhartb 
and  sqneaking. 

The  altern'lon  of  the  length  of  the 
tnbe  below  ftnd  nbnie  the  lignmcnis  pro. 
dnccs  verv  little  alteration  in  the  noie«,— 
jn  no  case  more  than  a  single  note,  and 

Surrally  not  more  than  halfa  nolei  yet 
the  artiliciol  iarynges,  made  either  w'itb 
laminn  of  caontchooc  or  of  arterial  mem- 
brane, llie  di  [Terence  isgeneri'lly  considcra- 
ble,  pmliably  from  the  different  nature  c' 
the  walls  uf  the  tubes  aboic  and  belon 
which,  in  the  human  larynx,  are  only  i 
curtain  cases  fitted  fur  ribrations,  and  the  laryni 
srfator  extent  to  which  the  arti6cial  oara 
laninv  may  lihrate.    The  only  influence    by  t 

that  llie  rarying  length  of  these  tubes  tongnesj  but  to  any  who  arc  desiruu*  of 
would  seem  to  ha>e,  is  that  which  may  be  being  nciiuninled  with  the  literature  and 
ubserrcd  in  living  persum,  til.  that  the     bistory  of  ihe  luhjccl,  ibis  section  prcKQU 
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itself  Dearly  all  that  can  be  required,  and  rlbrattons,  or  are  marked  by  definite  in* 

gires  sufficient  references  to  sources  for  tervals  according  to  the  muucal  system  of 

still  further  information.    We  pass  on  to  notes.  It  has  rhythm  also  in  common  with 

the  section  on  Singings  poetry. 

He  observes,  that  there  are  three  kinds  Ist    Of  the  Omtpau  of  the  Voice*  —  The 

of  sequence  in   which  the  notes  of  the  compass  or  the  voice  is  from  1  to  2  or  3 

human  voice  may  follow  each  other.    The  octaves, — that  of  singers  is  generally  iVom 

first  is  the  monotonous,  as  in  common  2  to  3.    But  the    voices  of   males  and 

speaking,  where  the  principal  differences  females  begin  and  end  at  different  parts  of 

are  produced  by  the  articulation  in  the  the  scale.    Taking  as  C  the  great  C  of  the 

mouth,  and  the  notes  are  only  made  occa-  8- feet  open  or  4- feet  covered  organ  pipe, 

sionally  higher  or  lower  for  the  sake  of  the  male  voice  would  begin  at  E  or  A,  or 

accent  and  emphasis.    The  second  kind  is  e,  and  would  go  up  to  a  or  further,  or  to 

that  where  the  notes  rise  or  fall  in  a  sue-  /',  or  to  e".    The  female  voice  is  as  deep 

cessire  passage  from  one  to  another  with-  as  this  only  in  viragos.     The  voices  of 

out  appreciable  intervals,  as  in  the  howling  women,  children,  and  eunuchs,  begin  be- 

and  whining  both  of  men  and  animals.  It  tween  /  and  c',  and  reach  to  J^\  or  a'\  or 

is  imitated  by  the  wind,  by  a  string,  which,  e'",  or  at  the  very  highest  to  J'".     Thus 

having  been  put  into  vibrations,  is  gradn-  the  lowest  note  of  the  female  voice  is 

ally  drawn  tighter    while  sounding,— or  about  an  octave  hisher  than  the  lowest  of 

by  the  increasing  violence  of  the  current  the  male,  and  her  highest  about  an  octave 

of  air  blown  into  some  pipes,  or  on  mem-  above  hi<(  highest :  so  that  the  whole  com- 

branous  tongues,  or  on  the  vocal  ligaments,  pass  of  the  human  voice  is  about  4  octaves, 

The  third  kind  is  the  musical,  in  which  viz.  from  £  to  e'",  taking  as  C  the  8-feet 

each  sound  has  its  proper  number  of  vibra-  open  C  organ  pipe,  and  as  c"'  the  6-inch 

tions,  and  the  following  notes  have  certain  open  organ  pipe.    This  is  better  explicable 

definite  proportions  of  tlieir  number  of  by  the  following  diagram : — 


I  Soprano 


S'prano 


I  Alto  Alto 

f  £  a  h  c 


E  F  G  A  B  c  d  efg  a  h  e  d^  ^ J'  ff  a*  b*  d'  d"  «"/"  g^'  a"  b"  c"' 


Bass 


Bass 


Tenor  Tenor 


The  elder  Fischer  could  sing  as  low  as  and  soprano,  depends  probably  on  some 

F;  the  younsest  of  the  sisters,  Sessi,  had  peculiarities,  at  present  undiscovered,  of 

a  compass  of  3  octaves  and  3  notes,  riz.  the  ligaments  ana  resounding  walls, — asio 

from  e  to/'"  ;  Zctterhad  one  of  3  octaves,  various  instruments  peculiarities  of  tmie 

and  Cataiani  o(  d|.  are    produced  by  different  materials,  at 

But  the  different  range  of  the  voice  is  metallic  or  catgut  strings  —  metallic, 
not  the  only  thing  that  distinguishes  the  wooden,  or  membranous  tongues — or  me- 
male  from  the  female,  or,  in  the  same  sex,  tallic,  wooden,  or  paper  resounding  walls  ; 
the  alto  from  the  soprano,  or  the'  bass  for  these  instruments,  though  set  at  the 
from  the  tenor :  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  same  notej  have  each  a  different  and  peca- 
the  tone  of  each,— such,  that  altnough  liar  tone  or  timbre, 
their  compass  might  be  the  same,  or  Boys'  voices  are  altos  or  sopranos, 
though  both  singing  the  same  note,  the  like  women's;  and  after  the  further  de- 
one  might  be  distinguished  from  the  velopment  of  the  larynx  at  puberty  (before 
other ;  and  on  the  same  differences,  in  a  which  it  presented  the  same  form  as  that 
sligher  degree,  depend  the  less  evidently  of  females)  become  basses  or  tenors.  Dor. 
distinguished  kinds  of  voice,  called  bary-  ing  the  development  of  the  larynx,  the 
tone,  mezzo-soprano,  counter-tenor,  con*  voice  is  peculiarly  hlirsh  and  uncertain, 
tralto,  &c.  and  hence  at  this  period  is  generally  said 

The   difference   between  the  pitch    of  to  be  breaking.     In  eunuchs  deprived  of 

the  male  and  female  voices  depends  prin-  virility  before  puberty,  the  voice  is  not 

ci pally,  as  before  observed,  on  the  different  altered,  and  they  retain  the  female  tone 

lengths  of  the  vocal  ligaments,  which  have  throughout  life. 

the  proportion  of  3  to  2.    The  difference  Most  persons,  and  especially  males,  have 

in  their  peculiar  tone  depends  on  the  form  the  power  of  modifying  their  voice  accord, 

and  quality  of  the  resounding  walls,  which  ing  to  a  double  set  of  notes,  viz.  that  of 

in  the  male  are  much  larger,  and  form  a  the  chest  notes,  and  that  of  the  falsetta 

greater  angle  at  the  anterior  part  of  the.  The  chest  notes  are  fuller  and  rounder, 

thyroid  cartilage.     The  difference  of  tone  and  the  lowest  notes  of  the  voice  are  heard 

'betwccu  the  tenor  and  bass,  and  the  alto  only  in  them;  the  falsetto  are  more  shrill, 
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•nd  nmlftiii  the  bighmt  notcH  uf  the  voice, 
Ithilc  ihc  middle  notua  pan  b«  prodarad  in 
either  sokIc.  Th«  (wu  xntln  nre  thcrproro 
nut  cxictlt  limited  hy  onp  another,  hut 
ill  the  raiddle  niitCB  or  llio  voice  run  into 
Mnb  Dlher.  A  tcnur,  fur  instance,  bcgitii 
tu  !>•»  into  falsclto  at  »',  Hbile  tliv  unloB 
Inflow  lM>can  he  iiing  with  either  kind  of 
voice :  the  bsM,  nf  cnurte,  begins  Ikkelto 
earlier.  lo  numen  there  i«  seldum  B  suf- 
iicivnlty  ciideul  diflErenee  hctween  tlie 
vhett  and  rkliallo  naics. 

The  peculiar  slight  diffirepces  ditlln- 

Kishing  the  loice  of  ctLch  perioD  aino  pro~ 
b\y  dojiend  on  some  ilight  pecoliaritj' 
in  the  form  of  the  aii-passages  and  mem. 
brancs  and  Ihiir  resonaDce ;  and  bence, 
hy  allecatiuui  uf  the  furm  of  their  own 
orgnn,  wimj>  perwios  can  imitate  the  Toiees 
of  the  mait  different  indiriduaU.  The 
nasal  vuiec  or  tuans  may  be  pmduucd  in 
Iwnwnti:  with  the  nosiriU  closed  cs1«t- 
Dally,  both  it  and  tbc  naiunl  voice  rany  be 
,]>rodaced-,  the  latter  wlicn  the  arcbca  of 
'the  jMtlate  are  open,  the  former  nhcn  they 
W  approximated, — in  wliich  ciue  the 
larynx  Is  muub  more  raised  than  wlien  the 
Mmu  note  ii  nren  in  the  natural  voice. 
In  this  cue  the  nasal  cnvily  bccomci  a 
MparalereaonodiDgchambcr.  Uiteeuudly, 
the  noiol  loico  may  be  produced  with  biiih 
noic  and  muulb  open  ciiemaliy,  by  raising 
the  laryni,  BppioximalinK  the  Hfcbca  of 
the  palate,  and  mnvinK  the  back  uf  the 
.tonsne  lonnrdi  the  palate,  so  as  even  lo 
mt&e  lliem  touch  ;  the  air  rhcn  goes  only 
ihrough  the  narroived  jialatlne  archeii, 
and  TcccivM  tlie  rosonatico  of  (h«  aaaal 
caviilc*  ifilb  that  of  the  cavity  uf  the 
ntouth. 

The  Toico  of  old  l>eaple  loses  in  (oup,  in 
MTtainly,  and  in  compass ;  llic  first  by 
!tlie  OMificBlian  of  the  cartilages,  and  the 
changes  in  the  eonditinn  of  the  liganenu  j 
itbe  second  by  the  iiartial  remoial  of  the 
command  nf  the  oertea  over  the  miuclei, 
from  nhiih  liere,  as  in  the  other  parts  nf 
the  body,  a  trembling  motion  is  produced  ; 
while,  from  both  theie  causes,  ibc  voice 
becomes  weaker,  and  aliakio;;. 

The  power  of  the  voice  depends  on  tho 
capacity  fur  vibmtions  of  the  vocal  liga- 
-inents,  and  partly  on  the  fitness  for  reso- 
nance of  the  membranes  and  curlilnges  of 
the  larynx,  thoracic  wails,  lungs,  oral  and 
nasal  cavities,  and  llie  cavities  adjacent  lo 
.the  note.  Hence  much  nf  il  is  lost  in  ia- 
,0ammalion  of  tliose  parts  prodaciug  a 
copious  Bccretiuo  of  mueus,  or  uUicr 
changes.  The  variations  in  loudness  n>ith 
whicD  the  uime  note  is  sung  by  the  same 
Toice,  cannot  depend  merely  on  the  varied 
.energy  with  which  the  air  isfnrecd  through 
tlio  glottis,  because,  as  uos  before  shewn, 
in  mere  ineraoscd  force  at  the  eurreni  oi' 
air,  tvhile  ilic  vocal  li|{umenl»  ntaiu  the 


tame  length,  has  the  effect  of  ri .      „   

note  oven  to  its  SItb.    Il  is  probable  tbrti 
this  clevaliDn  of  Ihc  note  which  would  b 
produced  n^rely  hy  an  increased  fori 
the  air,  is  compensated  by  acorreipon 
relaxation  of  the  ligaments  ;  so  that,  for 
initanee,  in  proceeding  from  a  piano  ex- 

tireasiOD  to  a  forte,  the  ligaments  are  re- 
wcd  just  in  proportion  a*  the  force  of 
the  eorrent  of  air  is  increased,  and  the 
opposite  in  proceeding  from  forte  to  piano. 
Another  means  of  compensation  may  be 
by  the  norroning  or  widening  uf  the  por- 
tion of  the  air.paMBges  immeJiatcly  below 
the  Tueoi  ligaments.  It  has  been  shewn 
that  an  elevation  of  Ibo  note  is  produced 
hy  the  cunlraction  of  this  part,  and  hence 
it  may  be,  that  aa  the  cnrreitt  of  air  is  in. 
creased  in  force,  this  part  of  the  tube  ia 
widened,  end  net  utnd. 

Man,  like  a  singins  bird,  learns  nncon- 
sciouily  the  inlemal  alterations  of  the 
larynx,  and  the  mu'cnlar  actions  neeeo- 
■ary  fur  each  note.  Accidentally  nllered 
notes,  and  the  muscular  actions  producing 
them,  liecome  assiicialed,  and  in  time  are 
made  lo  follow  each  other  In  order  when 
a  melody  is  to  be  imitated.  In  methodi- 
cal learning  of  tinging,  a  knowledgeortbe 
signs  indicating  the  notes  is  ailded  to  Ibe 
nsBOcialion  of  the  notes  beard,  and  Ibe 
muscular  motions  necessary  tn  pmdnee 
them.  For  all  ibis,  and  to  give  ti'  each 
note  a  harmonious  ex|iressiuu,  a  good  car 
ii  necessary,  for  withoni  it  there  may  be  a 


lion  of  It,  or  singing. 

One  remark  must  be  .    ...  .     . 

tifnl  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  of  lb*  m 
human  voice.  No  musical  inslrnmenl  cas  ' 
ho  compared  with  it,  far  even  the 
full  organs  and  pianos  are  in  som 
spects  incomplete.  Some  of  these  ir 
mentsare  ineapable  of  passing  IVnm  ] 
to  forte,  OS  in  the  labial  pipes ;  olhen 
not  rest  long  on  Ihe  same  nole,  ns  all 
whieli  are  sounded  by  striking.  TheorgiA 
puRsesses  two  senlea,  from  the  lahinl  Mlt\ 
the  tongne-pipeB,  and  !a  in  tbia  KspeStl 
compatable  with  the  haman  voice,  wiA 
its  cheat  nndfalselto  uotesi  but  none  of 
these  insliumoiita  unites  all  advantages 
like  tlie  human  vocal  organ.  It  belongs 
to  the  class  of  those  that  hove  Inngoes  t 
and  these,  when  united  with  a  system  of 
compensating  pipes,  are  (next  to  the  vio- 
lin] the  luost  complete  uf  all.  Yetagain, 
the  vocal  otgaa  haa  this  perfection,  that 
from  one  tongue.pipe  Ihe  cumpast  of  Ibe 
whole  gamut,  and  all  the  required  vari». 
lions,  may  he  produced,  while  in  the  matt 
complete' artificial  apparatus  each  nolo 
most  have   its  own  pipe.     An  artificial 

iuiilalion  of  Ihia  urgaii  would  be  ' 

mcHsure  ultuincd,  by  (he  arrange 


It  ■ 
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a  tongne-pipe  with  an  apparatus  easily  tion  stretched,  thrown  hack  and  across 

manipulated  to  produce  the  required  de-  the  metacarpal  bone ;  the  internal  entire, 

grees  of  tension  of  the  elastic  bands;  but  New  ligamentous  connexions  had  form* 

the  tone  of  such  an  instrument,  for  which  ed  between  the  displaced  bones, 

only  dry  dastic  bands  could   be  used,  Musclei.-^Exten^^n  thrown  back.and 

re'oFle'^mtt  ^^ni'S^rel^rtK  Tr'^'  stretched  over  the  end  of  the 

and  there  always  would  be  a  great  diffi-  Phalanx;  of  these,  however,  I  cannot 

culty  in  manipulating  it.  «P^a^  ^^'^^  certainty, 'as  they  were  cut 

before  1  examined  the  preparation  mu 

■    '  '  nutely.     Abductor  thrown  back,  and  a 

T%Toor«i^mT/Mtf  /\r»  ai^  rkvrk  little  strctchcd.  Oppoueiisalittlcchani?- 

DISSECTION  OF  AN  OLD  ^j     j-j^^.^^  brevis :  on  this  muscle,  and 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THUMB,  the  flexor  longus,  the  alteration  of  posi- 

wrro  REMABKs  ANO  EXPERIMENTS,  jjf °  ^*f  "««'  remarkable.    Dr.  Hunter 

thoufifbt  that  the  brevis  was  not  torn, 

Br  J.  AoAiR  Lawrib,  but  that  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bono 

ProfeMor  of  Surgery,  Andenonian  UnlrenUy,  ^^^  P?^^,  between    its    two   portions, 

Glasgow;  Seoior  Surgeon,  Glasgow  Royal  In-  one  of   which  was    on  each   Side  of  It, 

Armary.                grasping  it   firmly.      Further   exami- 

'  *~~~'  nation  induces  me  to  think  that  the 
I  AM  indebted  to  Dr.  Hunter,  Andcr-  greater  part  of  the  outer  head  was  torn, 
aonian  Professor  of  Anatomy,  for  per-  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  haviii<]r 
mission  to  examine  and  make  public  passed  through  its  fibres,  and  that  tbo 
the  following  case :— A  female  subject  inner  head  was  uninjured,  having*  slip- 
was  brought  into  Dr.  Hunter's  dissect-  ped  to  the  inner  side  of  the  metacarpal 
ioff  rooms  during  the  course  of  last  bone.  The  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
winter,  with  an  unreduced  dislocation  lay  on  the  inner  side  of  the  metacarpal 
of  the  phalanx  of  the  right  thumb,  on  bone,  along  with  the  inner  head  of  the 
the  back  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  brevis,  pressing  on  the  abductor,  and 
It  was  ascertained  on  inquiry,  that  the  pushing  it  back,  which  last  muscle, 
dislocation  had  existed  for  tfiree  years,  with  this  exception,  was  unchanged, 
and  that  several  unsuccessful  attempts  Nerves. — The  first,  or  extenial  digital 
had  been  made  .to  reduce  it.  The  mo-  nerve,  is  thrown  to  the  inside  of  the 
tions  had  been  partially  restored  and  metacarpal  bone,  and  lies  imbedded 
performed  without  pain.  Previous  to  between  the  phalanx  and  metacarpal 
dissection,  the  phalanx  was  seen  to  be  bone,  at  the  points  where  the  former 
thrown  back,  with  an  anterior  and  pos-  rests  on  the  latter, 
tenor  prominence.  The  thumb  short-  Sesamoid  bones  were  not  connected 
ened,  the  second  phalanx  not  bent  on  with  the  metacarpal  bone.  It  was  found 
the  first,  and  the  articulation  between  that  it  would  injure  the  preparation  if 
them  capable  of  free  flexion  and  exten-  the  dissections  were  carried  so  far  as  to 
sion.  There  being  no  swelling,  the  ascertain  if  they  were  placed  between 
nature  of  the  accident  was  obvious.  the  metacarpal   and   the    phalanx,    in 

Dissection.'^-Bones  :  the  end  of  the  which  situation   I   have,  however,    no 

phalanx  was  thrown  on  the  back  and  doubt  that  they  are. 
inner  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  to 

the  distance  of  at  least  an  inch.    The  Although  there  are  several  points  in 

circumstance    of    the    phalanx    being  the  above  dissection  which  were  new  to 

placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  back  me,  they   had   rather  the  eflcct  of  yn- 

part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  worthy  settling  m^  previous  opinion  as  to  the 

of  notice,  as  I  believe  that  it  is  almost  cause  of  difficulty  in  reducing  this  dis- 

uniformly  so  situated  in  this  dislocation,  location,  than   of  satisfying  me    as  to 

The  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  pro-  what  that  cause  really  is.     In  the  hope 

jected   forwards  to  a  distance  corres-  of  farther  elucidating  this  point,  I  pro- 

ponding  with  the  displacement  back-  ceeded  to    make  experiments    on    the 

wards,  free  from  muscle  or  ligament  dead  body.    To  detail  all  these  experi- 

£f$faifieftf#.— -The    anterior  ligament  ments  and  dissections  (and  I  have  made 

torn  from  metacarpal  bone ;  the  pos-  a  great  many),  in   the  order  in  which 

terior   pressed    back,    but.  apparently  they  were  made,  would  be  tedious  and 

nearly  entire.    The  anterior  portion  of  unnecessary.    I  prefer  arranging  them 

external  lateral  torn ;  the  posterior  por-  into  three   classes,    according    to    the 
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^^r     nnount  of  dislacaiian  prodaced,   anil  booe,  and  ibratrn  buck.    Intcrnnl  head 

^^B      fpviAg  oi)e  dissrciioii  as  mii  FXninplr  uf  Iks  lu  ihe  inside  of  ihi?  bniip,  and  ^u 

^M      eaclicliiM.     Thcrx|>erimci>ta  ooDiLstcd  wlial    bnvkwinls.      Teiiduii    uf   Bi 

^H      in   ilisliH'kting    the     nniciilatiuiis,     by  lotiffus  throwD  from  off  fnrv\>in  nro 

^H       gn%\titig   the   pbaUngci  of  ihe  ihurnu  culaliuii   Ui  iiiaiile  of  tnctacaipnl  btjite, 

^H      aud   bending   ilit^ui    )H)werfulljr    back-  and  carried    coniiiderab]/    batkwardf. 

^H       wards;  and  tbe  diHscciiaiis,  in  diswcU  prc&siug  nn  inner  head  of  brevU   and 

^H       in^  ihc  [iiirU,  and  remuvin^  one  la/er  of  addiicbir ;  that  part  of  iu  shcatli  vmi- 

^H      mn^rnlar  fibres  and  uf  li<^mcnts  ufler  D«ctiiie'  it  with  the  arlicnUlion,  and  the 

^H,      anather.Bo  as  toiiMvrluiii  Ihc  iruccause  end  uf  the  melacargia)  bune.turti;  that 

^^K      of  the  difficulty  of  reduction.  eonucctinif   it    wjib   phalanK'es   entire. 

^^P  Anterior  lij^^ment    torn,    cxceplinif   at 

I.  Pat tia I  dislocation. — The  external  inner  tide;  poat<rinr  cnlirr,  strelrbed; 

characters  are — auterior   and    posterior  internal  latcMl  entire;  luileriur  part  of 

eminences  sli|;hl;  the   prislerior  pro-  external  lateral  B!i<;bily  torn  ;   piisleriur 

jccts   directly  backwards.      Pbjkn(rcal  part  atreldied,  thrown  back,  and  a  liiile 

Iarticulatinu  bent  like  the  dog-head  of  a  acrnsi   end  of  nielnrnrpal   bone.     Dis- 

^n,  and  cannot  be  extended;  disSg-u-  pl.icement  of  pbalanx  Ifackwarda  duui 

ration  considerable.  not    exceed   half  an   inch.      Sesamoid 

Diuection. — No  muscular  fibres  torn ;  bones    remain    Htlachcd     In     phalanx, 

abductor  and  bulb  beads  of  flexor  brev)>  Reduction   on   dead   nuhject  caiilv  ef- 

.auaiewbal  Hlnitched  and  thrown  a  little  fi»:ted. 

back;    tendon   of  flexor  longus  conii.  Remarks. — 1    nbould   not  anticipaW 

derabl^   Rtretclicd,  but    not    displaced,  f^i^at  difiicuilv  in  ruducin);  ibia  ditJorA- 

nttaintn)^  its  Dili  oral  unsillou  on  the  fore-  linn  on  the  livinjf.    The  causes  uppu si uj 

{art  of  Uie  arlicnkiiou  between  the  two  reduction  I   conceive  lu  be  the  lullow. 

eada  of  the  brr»is.  ing-: — 

Ligamenti. — Anterior  partiallj- tomi  1st.   Miaeular   cotilraetiont.  —  Tb« 

toBlerior     entirr,    slrelehed ;    external  muscles  leasL  alfueted   and  must  easily 

iteral  bas  a  few  of  its  anterior   fila-  overcome,  are  the   exlenaurs,  abductor,' 

menta  torn,  iu  posterior  stretched  j  in-  and  adductor.     The  flexor  bmis   and 

terhal  lateral   entire,    a    little   thrown  longus  are  less  easily  dealt  witli ;    hb 

back.     Articular  extremities    of  bonea  haie  seen  (be  metacarpal  bone  driven 

Knially   displaced  ;    lliut    of  phalnnx  thnnigh  the  cxternnl  bead  of  ibebrevia, 

ckwards,  and   very  slightly  inwards,  and  so  silualed  as  to  be  flmily  ^rsBped 

Reduction  was  easily  effected ;  all  that  between    its  rcmaininjf   fibres  and   ihe 

was  necessary  was  to  extend  the  arlicu-  internal  bead,  ibe  tendon  of  the  longua 

Islioii  between  the  Dbnlanges;  tbe  flexor  on  the  inside  uf  the  aKiculalion  An^- 

lungus   icndiin,  wben    brought   into   a  ping  the  pbalan<fps  inwards,  and  loekintf 

•tmi^ht  line,  drew  tbe  bonce  lutn  their  ibcm   in  contact  with   the   metacarnal 

place.  bone.     These,  iboucb  ralber  formidable 

"-                  ■"                           ■' '    ''  obstacles             '  ""' '      ''           -  .    •      «■ 


I 


location  on  the  livingsnbject.  Ilpnibably  bleeding,  antimnniats,  and  ihe  pulleys, 
seldom  requires  surgical  Irentnient,  be-  ltd.  LUjameult.  —  My    exporimcnta 

■ng  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  flexor  lead  me  to  conclude  that  tbe  lateral 
lungua  or  bv  pressure  made  by  ibe  pa-  ligaments  have  been  reckoned  of  (freatly 
tieni  over  the  articulation.     The  nius-    too  much  iniportiince  in  this  dis^cation. 

_._   too  little  displaced  to  oppose     Iflbey  are  tlie  oauses  of  difficulty,  Uie 

mi|ch  resistance  lo  the  reducliou.  reduction  ought  la  be  nearly  as  difficult 

on  tbe  dead  as  on  the  living,  which  in 
II.  Complete  dislocilion. — Exieninl  this  degree  of  dislocation  is  bynomeaus 
_  araulers :  aTilcriur  and  posterior  pro-  tbe  case.  It  is  quite  a  misluke  lu  sup- 
tniuoncea  welt  marked ;  ibe  latter  a  nose  that  tbe  end  uf  tbe  metacarpal 
little  to  inside.  Articulation  belweaii  lione  is  grasped  by  tbe  lateral  lignmenla. 
phalanges  bent,  but  can  eo&ily  be  ex-  and  cannot  escape.  Tlie  inlernal  lateral 
tended.  lijrgment  is  llule,    if  at  all,  intplicalcd 

Diitfvlian. — Abduclor  and  adductor  in  Ihe  mailer;  the  exicrual  may  result 
last  experiment.  Inner  in  ibis  wav.  The  phalanx  being  thrown 
'   '       ■     ■-  n  '       ■  '      ■  [lernal  lateral  ligament 

I  it,  and  thrown  a  little  i 
ul'  the  mclauarjial  bune,  J 
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and  in  attempts  to  reduce  the  disloca-  'proves  that  besides  the  sesamoid  bones 

tion,  catches  on  the  proniiiieiice,  on  the  and  lig'ameiit,  whatever  parts  are  more 

outer  and  back  part  of  the  same  bone,  firmly  connected  with  the  |ihalanx  than 

If  the  phalanx  is  pulled  forwards  and  with   the  metacarpal  bone,  wi]]  follow 

bent  across  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  the  former  backwards,  and  be  wedded 

resistance  will  probably  be  considerable,  between  it  and  the  latter.     It  must  f  ur- 

bot  never  such  as  to  require  or  justify  ther  be  kept  in  mind,  that,  in  addition 

the  operation  of  cuttinfic  the  ligament,  to  this  mechanical  obstacle,  we  have  all 

To  overcome  the  difficulty,  use  the  pul-  the  causes  of  resistance  mentioned  in 

leys,  press  the  bones  asunder  by  pushing*  the  last  section. 

the  metacarpal  bone  towards  the  palm.  How  are  these  d^culties  to  be  over* 

the  phalanx  towards  the  dorsum,  extend  come?     I  fear,  as  already  hinted,  that 

the    thumb   towards  the  points  of  the  in  many  cases  the  reduction  is  impossi- 

fingrers,    not    across  the    palm  ;    next  ble,  without  the  infliction  of  an  unwar- 

press  die   metacarpal   bone   backwards  rantable  extent  of  injury  on  the  thumb. 

and  inwards,  the  phalanx  forwards  and  I  have  not  yet,  in  practice,  met  with  an 

outwards;  lastly,  smartly  bend  the  joint,  ''impossible''  case;    but  whenever  the 

3d.  The  third  cause  of  resistance  is  displacement  is  great, — and  I  believe 

tbe    locking*    of  the    prominences    on  the  amount  of  mechanical  obstruction 

the  back  part  of  the  metarcarpal  bone,  will  generally  correspond  with  the  ex- 

and  the  fore  part  of  the  phalanx.      The  tent  of  displacement, — I  would  recom- 

manipulations   recommended   ought  to  mend  the  following : — Take  a  door-key, 

overcome  this  difficulty.  the  open  part  of  the  handle  of  which 

will   rather  exceed   the   length  of  the 

III.  This  dislocation  Is  also  comnlete,  first  phalanx;  put  the  thumb  through 
and  differs  from  the  last  in  the  follow-  it,  apuly  the  ))ulleys,  give  Urtar  emetic, 
ing*  respects: — The  displacement  is  and  oieed  to  fain tness;  extend  the  pul- 
in^ater,  amounting*  at  least  to  an  inch,  leys  (in  the  direction  recommended  in 
Tbe  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  last  section)  as  far  as  can  be  safely 
driven  completely  through  the  inner  done;  employ  the  manipulations  alrtady 
fibres  of  the  external  bead  of  the  flexor  described,  assisting  the  flexion  with  the 
brevis.  The  anterior  ligament  is  com-  key,  so  used  that  the  curve  which  lies 
pletely  torn  from  the  metacarpal  bone,  on  the  dorsum  will  press  on  the  nail 
and  remains  attached  to  tbe  phalanx  end  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  the  oppo- 
and  sesamoid  bones,  in  such  a  manner  site  curve  on  the  end  of  the  metacarpal 
that  the  torn  ligament  and  sesamoid  bone.  This  failing,  reverse  the  key, 
bones  are  carried  backwards  by  tbe  carry  the  under  curve  towards  the  point 
phalanx^  and  placed  between  it  and  tbe  of  the  thumb,  plac«  the  posterior  on  the 
metacarpal  bone.  This  state  of  parts  is  displaced  end  of  the  phalanx,  and  throw 
ag'gravated  and  rendered  permanent  by  the  parts  into  forced  extension,  relaxing 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  attached  at  the  same  moment  the  pulleys. 
to  the  sesamoid  bones  and  anterior  liga-  I  disapprove  of  cutting ;  but  if  a 
ment,  which  muscles,  together  with  the  knife  is  used,  employ  one  which  is  nar- 
tendon  of  the  long  flexor,  only'  differ  row  but  strong;  pass  it  into  the  joint 
from  their  position  as  described  in  last  and  between  the  bones,  in  such  a  man- 
section,  in  being  carried  farther  back,  ner  as  (if  possible)  to  disengage  tbe  an- 
The  result  is,  that  the  opening  in  the  terior  ligament  and  sesamoid  bones 
ligaments  by  which  the  metacarpal  bone  from  their  unnatural  position.  This  at- 
escaped,  is  thrown  back  nearly  half  an  tempt  should  be  made  while  the  pulleys 
inch,  and  the  remains  of  that  ligament  are  in  operation.  As  the  external  late- 
and  sesamoid  bones  form  a  partition  ral  ligament  is  not  the  cause  of  the  me- 
between  the  displaced  ends  of  the  bones,  chanical  obstruction,  it  is  cruel  to  cut 
which  form  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  it :  moreover,  it  is  useless.  I  have  cut 
tbe  reduction  of  the  dislocation,  iu  some  it  on  the  dead  subject,  and  failed  to  re- 
instances  I  fear  insurmountable.  This,  place  the  bones,  indeed,  I  believe  that 
I  am  satisfied,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  those  cases  in  which  the  external  lateral 
difficulty  experienced  in  replacing  the  ligament  is  most  extensively  torn,  are 
bimes  in  some  cases,  and  of  total  failure  the  most  difficult  to  reduce,  because  in 
in  others.  The  position  of  the  digital  them  the  displacement  is  greatest;  and 
nerve,    in    Dr.    Hunter*s   preparation,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  displace- 
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tP.S 
bait) 
duced 
abort 
Vortui 
Serea 
docin) 


P.S, — Since  wrilin;  llie  ab'ivi- 1  havr 
bad  the  irreat  pleiuure  of  btiu^  iiitro- 
duced  lo  Sir  Astlcv  Cooper,  diiniig  his 
abort  vUtt  to  Gla«^w.     1  took  ibe  n)i- 


ducing  liic   didocatiou.      Uc 

:j>erimcni8.      To   nnicli    Sii 


ied  — "The   sesamoiil   banes. 
ir  be  bad  verified  this  by  diciec. 

-o    Hhi 


Attley  anawcred  —  "  In  tbc  great  toe, 
but  nnt  in  tbe  thumb ;  but  1  am  satis- 
fied that  tlie  causes  are  (be  same  in 
I  bolb."  I  tben  tneationed  tn  Sir  Aslley 
[  what  I  hod  done  on  this  nibject ;  and  I 
I  bare  ureat  salisfiieLion  in  bnng  alluwcd 
1  to  give  bis  TCr;  high  aulliuritj  in  roii- 
I  firmation  of  the  opinions  giren   in  this 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazelle. 

Sir, 
StMcE  the  jmblicniiiiti  of  Mr  Hig^in- 
boUom'i  E»sav  on  tbc  Vm  of  Nitmle  of 
BUrer,  cases  uhtc  appeared,  from  lime 
to  time,  in  the  MroiCAt.  Oaxette,  and 
Olber  perioilicals,  bmring  testimony  lu 
lit  valiif ,  applied  in  ibe  manner  or  lo 
tbe  claM  nf  aRVctions  in  which  it  !s 
KOumniendeil  by  him.  If  the  following 
observations  on  its  local  use  iu  ccr- 

Ilah)  cutaneous  dineiises  possess  sufficient 
interest  in  procure  ihem  ndniiaston  into 
the   pages  of  ibe  Gaxxttr,  they  arc 
Ktjrourdjgposn].— 1  am,  sir. 
Yours  obediently, 
Henrt  T.  l'n«i'M*N. 
),  Arnll-SfrHt. 
VI 
i« 
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:lioliauflii^^| 
iverul  variK^H 
I  tJie  dvuila.^1 


ITavinp:  been  enKaifed,  wbilst  bouae- 

urgcon  to  St.  BnrUioTomcw't   Ilosiiita) 

■  in  ID30,  in  testing  the  el!ic4cy  i<f  tite 

f  nitrate  of  silver  in  external  inflaiuma- 

iona,  according  to  ibe  ujctbod  employ- 

d  by  Mr.  Iligginbolloni,  1  nas  led  to 

Jaxteud  ny  ei|Kriineuls  from  erviipelns 

tud  inflaminatiou  of  tbe  Htisurbeuts  first 

■lo  coses  of  erythema  nodosum,  and  nf- 

Tlenfards  to  squnroous  afTcctinus  of  the 

Valiiii.     Bi'fore  I  proceed  further,  it  may 


not  be  amiss,  pcrhapa, 
readers  uf  Mr.  Higgiiitiultoni' 
Qjiplying  it.     After  cleansing  the  »kil 
ivilii  soap  and  water,  and  drying  il,    ' 
surfuue  to  be  submitted  to  its  eperai_. 
i*  again  oiuUleued,  aud  a  solid  stiek 
the  lunar  caustic  is  rubbed  lightly 
it  once  or  twic^,  according  to  this  d< 
c-aey  of  tbe  skin,  and  allutved  lo   di 
So  dressing  is  required,  aud   tlie  pi 
must  be  kept  owl.     Tbe  slight  vesic_., 
ttou  |>ruiluced  after  the  firsl  tweniy-futui' 
liouni  Buon  subMdes,  aud  about  tbe  fiflb 
day  tlie  black  pellicle  loosens  and  peek 

Tbe  following  arc  the  results  obtained 
by  me.  Of  erythema  uodnsuni  two 
cases  were  treated  ;  in  one  of  them  the 
redness  and  induration  disappeared  en* 
lirely  after  a  single  application  of  ibe 
caustic;  iu  ibe  ulber  il  wui 
repeatitonce more.  Myiie. 
was  made  on  squamous  alTeclioiia 

skin;  lepra,  namely,  and  several 

lies  of  psoriasis*.  I'^ssesa  tlie  dvlaila> 
of  more  [ban  a  dozen  cases  siiceessfullj 
treated  by  it,  and  have  since  employed 
it  with  eqtiul  success  in  a  great  number 
of  instances,  of  which  I  have  neglected 
to  lake  iioles.      I  select  iwo  of  t]io»:  bjf. 

Tbotuns  Henshaw  applied   Ocl.  Stbr 
182S>,  as  an  uut-paliunl  at  St.  Barlhoh 
mew's   Hospital,  with   an   eruption  > 

Criasis  dinuaa  upon  both  arroi.  U 
been  teased  with  it  abnul  eigblec 
iMonlbs.  His  general  bexllb  has  bee 
always  good. 

November  23d. — During  bi>  atlent 
ancc  up  lu  this  time  a  vnrielyuf  mean 
have  been  tried;  antimoniaU,  nicrcuril 
i,  and  mineral  aciils,  tntei 

mercUri 
all  without  the  sligbteal 
t-ffcct  110  ihe  disonler.  The  woisl  pad 
of  the  scaly  surface  wns,  llHrefoit( 
rubbed  over  with  nitrate  of  silver.  i 

3(nh.— Tbe  cuiiele  having  desqun 
mated  from  tbe  pail  «ule<lon,  has  leH 
ihe  <>kitt  ill  a'  Lolerubly  bcaliliy  »i*l«| 
the  situation  iif.  several  of  the  word 
pulcbes  being  merely  iiuijaated  by  ■ 
tittle  rougbuess.  A  Ircsh  portion  wal 
treated  in  tbe  same  manner,  and  Pluia^ 


Ktarcl'l'lil 


•f'uwnHralfijr.ll.ri^ 
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mer's  pill  directed  to  be  taken  in  fiye-'  for  some  time  before  the  nitrate  can  act 

grain  aoses  every  ni^ht.  with  effect  through  the  homj,  rag>ged, 

Dec.  7th. — T'he   second  application  and  everted  flakes  of  cuticle.     The  snr- 

lias  been  as  effectual   as  the  first.     No  face,  also,  bears  rubbings    over    more 

re-appearance  of  the  diHcase  over  that  freely,  and  three  or  more  series  of  an- 

part  of  the  skin   to  which  it  was  first  plications   are   required   to  restore    the 

applied.     The  whole  remaining"  surface  skin  to  its  natural  condition.     It  is  very 

treated  by  the  nitrate.  true  that  relapses  occur  sometimes ;  but 

]4tb. — On  examining"  the  arms  to-day,  the  repetition  of  the  process  will  ag^in 

a  roughness  only  of  the  skin,  where  the  remove   the  disease,  and  the  inten*als 

disease  existed,  is  to  be  observed.     No  between  its  recurrence,  when  it  proves 

fresh  scales  have  made  their  appearance,  obstinate,  arc  generally  consideranle. 

The  pills  to  be  continued.  Besides  the  squamous  disorders  above 

Jan.  4th. — Came  to  show  his  arms,  mentioned,   I   have  made   trial  of  the 

ivhich  are  now  quite  free  from  eruption,  nitrate  of  silver  upon  other  cutaneous 

diseases. 

Mary  Ghost,  (et.  17,  attended  6rst  as  In  porrigo,  a  strong  solution  of  it  ia 
an  out-patient,  in  August  1829,  with  recommended  by  some  practitioners 
lepra  vulgaris  over  the  arms,  leg^,  and  almost  as  a  speciflc.  It  was,  I  believe, 
body.  It  commenced  by  circular  patches  a  favourite  remedy  with  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
on  the  body,  more  than  twelve  months  who  acquired  some  celebrity  for  his  treat- 
back,  and  lias  since  extended  over  the  ment  of  this  troublesome  malady.  I 
limbs.  have  tried  it  repeatedly  both  in  solution 

The  liquor  arsenicalis,  hydrargf.  oxy-  and  in  the  solid  state,  but   in  neither 

inurias,  pilul.  hydrarg.,  submur.  comp.,  form   was  any   permanent    advantage 

warm  baths,  ana  other  measures,  have  gained  by  it. 

been  employed  up  to  this  time,  Dec.  14th,  In   svchosis  menti  and   eczema,   in 

notonly  without  improvement,  but  with-  both   of  which  disorders,  as  well  as  in 

out  arresting  its  further  progress,  and  I  herpes  zoster,  its  efficacy  has  been  rated 

determined  to  try  the  nitrate  of  silver,  as  hignly,     I  have  been    equally  disap- 

in  Henshaw*s  case.  pointed.     In  short,  as  far  as  my  experi- 

Jan.  lith. — Applied   it  to  the  right  ence  of  its  beneficial  effects  in  diseases 

arm,  and  on  the  i5th  to  the  left*  of  the  skin  extend,  it  exerts  a  decided 

I9ih. — Where  the  cuticle  has  peeled  influence  over  those  of  a  squamous  cha« 

off,  the  scales  have  disappeared,  leavinff  racter  alone. 

a  slight  roughness  here  and  there  ;  to  With  regard  to  the  management  and 

these  spots  it  was  re-applied.  curative  powers  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 

Feb.  1st.  —  The   arms  are  perfectly  in  erysipelas,  inflammation  of  the  ab- 

cleared  of  the  eruption.     The  back,  and  sorbents,  and  other  superficial  inflamma- 

aflerwards  the  legs,  were  treated  in  the  tiuns,  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make, 

same  manner.  Erratic  erysipelas  I  have  sometimea 

March  26th. — The  lepra  has  wholly  seen  confined  within  the  belt  of  black- 
disappeared.  As  a  precaution,  I  made  ened  cuticle  produced  by  it;  but  in  se- 
an  issue  in  the  arm.  vere  cases  it  more  frequently  steals  he- 
May  24th.— She  applied  for  some  yond  the  margin,  and  spreads  as  before, 
aperient  pill ;  no  return  of  the  eruj)tion.  Nor  has  the  strong  solution,  as  recom« 
Health  better  than  it  has  been  for  some  mended  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  been  more 
time.  efficacious. 

Neither  in  the  above  cases,  nor  in  In   inflammation   of   the   absorbents 

any  others,    has    the    treatment    been  arising  from  punctures  during  dissec- 

solely  and  exclusively  local.     Altera-  tion,  &c.  .the  nitrate,  resorted  to  early, 

tives  were   given,  and    other  general  almost  always  proves  completely  suc- 

means  always  adopted  preparatory  to,  cessful;  but  when  the  case  nas  reached 

and  continued  during,  t)»e  employment  the  verge  of  suppuration,  or  afUT  that 

of  the  nitrate  of  silver;  but  it  is  fair  to  has  actually  occurred,  its  operation  may 

attribute  the  immediate  amendment  to  be   highly   injurious.      The  symptoms 

the  local  remedy,  since  the  same  mea-  become  masked,  and   fluctuation  diffi- 

sures  had  been  persevered  in  fruitlessly,  cult  of  detection  ;   for,  instead  of  mak- 

for    many  weeks    in    some  instances,  ing  its  way  to  the  nearest  surface,  the 

In   psoriasis  palmaris  I  find  it  neces-  pus  appears  to  shrink  (if  I  may  so  ex- 

sary  to  soak  the  hand  in  warm  water  press  myself)  from  the  coating  of  ni* 

615.— XXI.  H 
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trate  of  silver,  and  spread  to  a  more  re-  remedy  where  suppuration  is  impend- 

mote  point  in  search  of  a  vent;  produc-  ing*. 

ingf,  in  some  instances,  serious  mischief        It  still  remains  to  consider  the  prin- 

hy  its  separation  of  the  tissues.     The  ciple  of  action  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 

following  case  willexcniplifj  this :—  upon  which  Mr.  Higginbottom  does  not 

Dunn,  a  man  about  24,  was  ad-  advance  an  opinion.     Its  effects  under 

mittcd  into  St.  Bartholomew*s  Hospi.  certain  circumstances,  as  that  gentle- 
tal  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1830,  man  observes,  are  clearly  something 
with  inflammation  of  the  absorbents  more  than  those  of  a  mere  escharotic. 
along  the  inside  of  the  knee  and  thigh,  Indeed,  destruction  of  surface  can 
proceeding  from  a  cut  across  the  front  of  scarcely  be  said  to  follow  its  ordinary 
the  leg,  received  a  few  days  previously,  application  to  the  mucous  membranes  of 
The  nitrate  was  applied,  with  speedy  re.  the  eye  and  pharynx.  By  its  stimulant 
lief  to  the  pain  and  heat,  and  m  four  or  or  astringent  property,  or  some  peculiar 
five  days  tne  cuticle  peeled  off,  restoring  power  resident  in  it,  the  calibre  of  the 
to  the  skin  its  natural  appearance.  The  enlarged  vessels  is  reduced,  and  they 
next  day  a  slight  blush  was  noticed  on  appear  to  recover  their  tone.  It  may 
the  inside  of  the  thigh,  accompanied  hy  exercise  an  influence  over  the  nerves  of 
trifling  fulness;  liut  the  most  careful  the  part:  at  any  rate,  two  of  the  charac- 
exaniination  failed  in  discovering  flue-  terislics  of  inflammation,  pain  and  heat, 
tuation.  The  caustic  was  once  more  re-  always  yield  to  it*, 
sorted  to;  but,  before  the  pericKl  of  the  Supposing  similar  efl*ects  to  he  pro- 
separation  of  the  cuticle  had  arrived,  a  duced  on  the  capillaries  and  nerves  of 
ffeueral  fulness  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh  the  skin,  the  influence  of  the  nitrate  on 
became  manifest.  A  poultice  was  im-  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  inflamma- 
mediately  directed,  ana  on  the  removal  tions  will  not  be  diflicult  to  explain ; 
of  the  black  coating,  the  presence  of  and,  reviewing  its  operation  in  the  fore- 
matter,  deeply  seated,  was  distinctly  going  cases,  such  a  supposition  appears 
•ascertained.  oy  no  means  destitute  of  foundation. 

April  6th.— The  abscess  was  opened.  In  the  successful  instances  of  its  em- 
and  more  than  half  a  pint  of  pus  evacu-  ployment  in  inflammation  of  the  absor- 
ated  from  a  cavity  dipping  between  the  bents,  we  arc  justified  in  concluding 
rectus  and  adductor  muscles.  This  that  it  directly  controls  the  increased 
space  filled,  in  the  course  of  the  sue-  rascularity,  (^e.  of  the  lymphatic  vessel, 
ceeding  twelve  hours,  with  a  coagulum  and  subdues  the  inflammation  at  once. 
of  venous  blood,  which  was  renewed  as  In  the  cases  where,  from  its  tardy  ap- 
fast  as  removed,  distending  the  cavity  plication,  or  from  some  other  cause,  it 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  probe  met  with  did  not  prevent  the  formation  of  pus,  it 
no  obstruction  to  its  passage  near  the  appears  to  have  occasioned  the  burrow- 
inside  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  to  with-  ing  of  the  matter  between  the  muscles, 
in  a  short  space  of  the  back  of  the  by  checking  the  operations  of  the  capil- 
thigh  ;  and  the  finger  could  reach,  with-  laries,  and  transferring  the  evacuating 
out  difficulty,  the  soft  parts  which  close  process,  which  would  otherwise  have 
the  obturator  foramen.  A' bandage  and  been  conducted  at  thei  dermal  side  of 
compresses  were  applied  ;  a  dis<:harge  the  abscess,  to  another  part  of  the  sac. 
of  pus,  free  (mm  blood,  was  soon  esta-  In  several  eases  of  small  coUectioiis 
blished ;  his  health,  which  had  suffered  of  matter  about  the  throat  and  neck,  as 
much  from  sympathetic  fever,  im-  soon  as  obstruction  to  its  external  escape 
proved  daily,  and  the  cavity  gradually  'has  been  offered  by  the  presence  of  the 
filled  up  anci  cicatrized.  A  stiffness  of  black  pellicle,  I  have  observed  that  the 
the  hip-joint  remained  for  some  weeks  pus  has  been  gradually  taken  up,  and 
after  his  discharge,  which  finally  dis-  entirely  carried  off,  by  the  absorbents — a 
appeared  altogether.  practical  point  of  some   value  in   the 

In  a  second  case  treated  by  the  ni-  treatment  of  these  abscesses  in  females, 

irate,  one  of  incipient  sympathetic  bubo,  In  squamous  disorders  of  the  skin, 

a  considerable  accumulation  of  matter  besides  the  separation  of  the  loaded  ca- 

formed  insidiously  beneath  the  blacken-  tide,  the  nitrate  appears  to  correct  the 

ed  surface,  and  pointed  behind  the  ad-  diseased  action   of  the  capillaries,   on 

doctors,  near  the  buttock.  : 

Such  results  should  teach  us,  there-  ./,f  w''*l?''*i **?"'*  *?**^""".f***??.V**'"''°" 

#•          .1             ^.         .               .•        .      1*  Applied  to  its  effects  on  iDflammatlon  of  the  con- 
fore;  to    be  cauUous  lll  resortmg  to  this  Junctlw,  by  Dr.  Kent,  of  UtrechU 
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wbich  the  accumulttion  depends,  and  lightly  of  the  pain,  I  may  say  that  in 

yestore  a  hedthy  tone  to  the  vessels.  not  a  few  instances  have  I  been  strongly 

This  result,  however,  can  never  be  urged   by    themselves    to    apply    it  a 

expected,  while  the  original  source  of  second  time,  even  after  they  were  com- 

the  disease  still  exists  in  the  system;  pletely  recovered,  and  generally  on  the 

and  before  the  local  remedy  can  produce  day    thoy     received     their    dismissal. 

any  permanent   bene6t,   constitutional  Their  reasons  for  this  singular  request 

measures    must    be    steadily  enforced.  I  could  not  for  a  long  time  obtain,  until 

Some  may  exclaim  that  the  cure,  in  that  one,  more  forward  than  the  rest,  told 

case,  is  unjustly  ascribed  to  the  nitrate;  me,    "that    as   one  application   cured 

but  is  it  not  highly  probable  that  the  them   so  quickly,  a  second  would  per- 

diseased   pro<luct  still  continues   to  be  haps  make  them  proof  against  a  future 

formed  habitually,  long  after  the  sUte  attack  of  the  disease." 

of  health  giving  rise  to  such  an  excre-  In  the  first  cases  in  which  I  saw  the 

lion  has  been  completely  rectified  ?     In  nitrate  employed,  the  patients  evinced 

these  affections,  therefore,  the  nitrate  of  symptoms  of  great  fear  and   seeming 

silver  is  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  pain  ;  these  symptoms,  however,  were 

auxiliary    to     other    remedial    means,  found  to  be  equally  severe   when,  in- 

which  must  always  occupy  the  foremost  stead  of  the  caustic,  a  common  silver 

place.  catheter  was  introduced.     Afler  consi- 

derable  investigation  made  by  Dr.  Han- 

"  nay  into  the  origin  of  this  fear,  suffi- 

r»    rk              '  ciently    obvious    reasons    were    made 

MTRATE    OF    SILVER    IN    THE  apparent.    An  example  of  these  is  given 

GONORRH(EA  OF  FEMALES.  in  the  following  report,  taken  from  the 

journal,  page  230. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medieml  Gazette.  "  M.  I .    July  4.— Will  not  jubmit  to 

treatment  from  fear.   She  savs  Dr.  M*C. 

^"*»                 ^  Smith  frequently  told  her  of  the  *  terri- 

Having  observed,  io  a  late  number  of  bte  roastingt*  that  Dr.   Uannay  would 

the  MEDICAL  GazsTTE,  a  communica-  |rive  her  when  he  came  on.      She  is 

lion   from   Dr.  James  M*Cune  Smith,  tnerefore  so  terrified,  that  she  would  ra- 

regarding  tlie  use  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  ther  leave   the   house   than  submit   to 

silver  in  gonorrhoea  of  females,  I  have  treatment,  though  told  that  nitrate  of 

been  induced  to  submit  to  you  the  fol-  silver  was  not  necessary  in  her  case." 

lowing  observations  rejgfarding  that  most  This  terrifying  system,  according  to 

▼alaable  remedy,  which   I  have  made  the  testimony  ofseveral  of  the  patients, 

since  1st  July  last,  whilst  officiating  as  had  also  been  exercised  by  Dr.  S.'s  sue- 

clerk  to  Dr.  Hannay,  in  the  Lock  Hos-  cessor  in  office.     It  would  be  needless, 

pital  here.  on  my  part,  to  make  any  comment  on 

I  have  seen  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  such  conduct  as  this ;  it  of  itself  speaks 

employed  in  now  upwards  of  forty  cases  volumes. 

of  gonorrhoea,  and   shall  make  a   few  Irritation. — Many  individuals,  I  am 

remarks  on  each  of  the  effects  produced  aware,  consider  pain  as  a  concomitant  to 

in  their  order.  irritation,  and,  t  believe,  it  generally  is 

Pain. — When  the    caustic-holder  is  so ;  but  experience  teaches  me  that  it  is 

well  lubricated  with  any  simple  oint-  not  always  the  case.    Patients  whom  I 

ment,  its  surface  being  free  from  all  ir-  have  interrogated  every  hour,  for  hours 

regularities  that  may  tend  to  injure  the  after  the  application    of    the    nitrate, 

walls  of  the  vagina — when  no  rudeness  as  to  whether  they  suffered  much  pain, 

is  used  in  its  application,  and,   above  have  generally  answered  me,  **  No,  not 

all,  when  no  ulceration  of  the  parts  to  much;  not^worth  the  speaking  about ;*' 

which  it  is  apnlied  exists — the  pain  is  and  the  like,— yet  on  the  following  day 

very  trifling  inueed  ;  in  many  instances  displayed  some  irritation.     In  one  in- 

none  whatever.      Of^n    have    I    seen  stance,    owing    to    prolapsus    vaginip, 

amazement  depicted  in  the  countenances  half   of    the    caustic    cylinder    (about 

of  the  by-standcrs,  on   witnessing  the  a  drachm)  was  broken  in  the  vagina, 

placid  and   careless  appearance   of  the  Knowing,  however,  that  no  evil  conse- 

paticnt  after  the  o])eralion.      As  a  proof  qnences  followed  similar  accidents  at  a 

that    the     patients    themselves   tliink  previous  time,  it  was  allowed  to  remain. 
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Next  day  there  was  very  consideraWe  DR.  GRAVES  ON  THE  TREATMENT 

irritatiou  of  the  external  parts;  but  even  OF  CHOLERA, 

in  this  case  the  pain  was  comparatively  

*^'?*^^'.                     ,        .!.••..•„  :«  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

In  those  cases  where  the  irritation  is  ^  "  *"•'  x^uf.i//    j 

any  way  severe,  the  patient  is  ordered  Sir, 

to   inject  tepid   water,    which    always  ^^  spasmodic  cholera  seems  likely  to 

allays  it  in  two  or  three  days.  ^^  \^^^\j^  permanently  in  Europe,  and 

Efficacy  in  tuppressiuy  the  discharge,  y^^^  |^gj  nothinpf  of  its  original  m.ili^- 

— It   is  completely  established  in   my  ^^jj^^  every  practitioner  is  imperatively 

Blind,  from  observation,  that  all  cases  ^j^})^^  onto  communicate  whatever  he 

bf  uncomplicated  ifonorrhoea  in  the  fe-  ^j,i„|js    pjay    pnive   serviceable   in    its 

male  may  be  cured  bv  the  solid  nitrate  treatment.      This  disease  prevailed  eni- 

of  silver   in    from   three  to   ten   days.  Jemically  to  a  fearful  extent  in  Dublin 

Strangers  visitinjif  the  Lock,  after  wit-  .  j^^  1332  and  I8:)4.      In  the  former  year 

nessinif  the  examination  of  from  25  to 


nessinjLf  the  examination  of  from  25  to  ^^y  practice  araonpf  cholera  patients  was 

30  patients,  have  often  asked  me,  with  ^^^y  extensive,  but  by  no  means  siccess- 

astcmishment,  whether  we  had  no  case  j'yj       j„    1834,    about   the    latter  end 

of  gonorrhoea  at  all  in  the  house?    The  of  July,  when  the  disease  was  ragfinjf 

answer  jirenerally  was— not  a  sinj^le  case.  ^^^^^  violently  amongf  the  middling  and 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  have  an  [jener  ranks "^of  society,  and  at  a  time 

opportunity  of  exhibiting^  a  case  of  jjo-  ^i^^^  j  y^^\  ^^j^y  frequent  opportunities 

uorrhoea  to  a  stranger,  unless  it  hap]>ens  ^ff  treating  it,  too  often  had  I  to  regret 

that  a  new  patient  labouring  under  it  is  jhe  ineflicacy  of  the  means  employed, 

admitted  at  the  time.  and  though  aided  by  the  advice  of  the 

Relapses.— The  number  of  relapses  ^^^^^  eminent  members  of  the  profession 

that  required  a  second  application  of  the  j„  Dublin,  too  often  bad  I  to  witness 

nitrate,  amounts  to  about  eight  or  ten  the  loss  of  cases,  not  apparently  very 

per  cent.    There  is,  however,  every  rea-  dangerous  when  they  began,  and  which 

son  to  believe  that  the  manipulation,  in  seemed   to  leave  full  time  for  the  eni- 

tbese  cases,   was  improperly  done,   as  pioyment    of   remedies,  if   such    were 

since  the  latter  end  ol  July  no  instance  tnown.       Under  these  circumstances  I 

of  relapse  has  yet  occurred,  I  having  jo^t  an  intimate  and   highly   esteeuH  d 

seemingly,    from    experience,   become  f^end,    Surgeon    Ryan,    of    Camden- 

more  perfect  in  the  mode  of  its  appli-  street.     He  was  a  young  man,  of  vigo- 

cation.  rous  health, and  the  late  Mr.  M'Namara 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  g^j  j  saw  him  many  hours  before  any 

Dr.    Hannay    certainly    deserves     the  symptoms  of  collapse  had  set  in  ;  calo- 

highest   meed   of  praise  for  his  intro-  j^^^\  a,jd  opium,  blisters,  frictions,  sina- 

ducing  a  remedy  so  effecacious,  and  at  pigms,    stimulanU,  and   all   the    most 

the  same   time  so  economical  :   effica-  approved    medicines,    were    diligently 

cious,  from  its  producing  a  cure  in  about  tried,  but  in  vain;  and  from  that  mo- 

as    many    days   as  it   formerly  occu-  ment  I  resolved  to  lay  aside  the  mercu- 

pied  weeks— and  economical,  from  the  ^[f^]  treatment,  which  had  so  very  often 

short  space  of  time    the   patients   are  disappointed  my  expecutions,  alihoii«rh 

kept  in  the  hospiul,  independent  of  the  pushed  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  ap- 

small  cost  of  the  remedy.     And  I  can  pHed    with   the   greatest  activity    and 

now  confidently  assert,  from  fifty  cases  perseverance.      During  the  preceding 

in  my  own  experience,  that  it  is  devoid  nionths  of  May  and  June,  I  had  treated 

of  the  shadow  of  an  evil.  several  cases  of  diarrhfca  in  fever  with 

You  will  confer  on  me  a  particular  i^.^e  doses  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  ac- 

favour  by  giving  the  above  observations  cording   to    Dr.    Bardsley's  ijlan,   and 

a  place  in  an  early  number  of  your  most  j  ]^^^\  \^q^  frequent  opportunities  of  ad- 

Tafuable  Gazette.  miring  the  efhcacy  ot  this  salt  in  check- 

I  am,  sir,  ing  profuse  aUine  discharges.      Just  as 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  y[j.    Ryan  died,  and  while  my  mind 

James  Cross.  ^as   filled   with   regret  at  our  failure 

OU^Row,  in  1,18  case.  I  was  called  by  Dr.  Percival 

80th  Sepumber,  18X7.  jj^^^^   ^^  ^^^   ^    ,^j^  j„    Nassau-street. 

labouring  under  dysentery;   I  advised 
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the  free  use  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  with  the  patient  was  undoubtedly  owin^r  to 
marked  success.     Immediately  after,  I  the  bold  exhibition  of  acetate  of  lead, 
saw  a  case  of  cholera  still  in  the  sta^e  and  where  the  success  of  this   practice 
of  pronionitory  diarrhoea,  or  rather  just  was   acknowledged     by    witnesses   the 
]):is>in^  from  the  bowel  complainl  into  most  uiiexcrptionahle  and  competent, 
the   fully  formed  disease.      I  tried  the  Mr.Peile,  Deputy  Inspector  General  of 
acetate   of    lead    boldly,   and   with  the  Hospitals, and  StaH-Surjreon  Colclough, 
happiest  success.      Thus  encoura^^ed,  I  will  not  readily  forget  the  apparently 
appiit-d  this  new  method  of  treatment  hopeless  case  oJ'  an  assistant-surgeon  in 
in  every  case  to  which  I  was  called, and  the  army,   whose  life  was  thus  saved. 
I  was  employed  both  night  and  day  in  Dr.  Marsh  was  so  struck  with  the  ef- 
visiting  cholera  patienU,  and  every  hour  fects  of  this  medicine  in  the  case  of  a 
gave  me  additional  proofs  of  the  efficacy  young  gentleman  residing  in  the  house 
of  the   remedy.     My   formula   was  as  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bermingham,  Charle- 
follows: —  mount  Mall,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
R  Acetatis  Plumbi  9j. ;  Opii.,  gr.  j.  m.  n\V  in  ing  the  same  remedy  in  the  case 
fiat  secundum  artem  massa,  in  pilul.  of    Mr.   Kerin,   then    President   of  the 
xii.  dividenda.  College  of  Surgeons,  whose  case  seemed 
The   premonitory  diarrhoDa  has    al-  ^  ^^  desperate.     Mu  Maturin,  son  of 
most  invariably  stopped  by  taking  one  ^**c  celebrated  writer,  was  attacked  in 
of  these  pills,  at  first  every  hour,  and  ^^^  ^^^^  violent  manner,  and,  indeed, 
as  the  stools  became  less  freouent,  every  neither    I,    Mr.    M*Namara,     or    Mr. 
third    or  sixth  hour,  according  to  cir-  King,   had  any  hopes  of  his  recovery ; 
cumstances.       When      the     vomiting,  >et  he  too  was  saved.     Nothing  could 
s[»asms,   and  the  slate  of  collapse  had  l>e  more  appalling  than  the  stale  of  Mr. 
begun,  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  pill  Wilson,  ol    Charlemount   Street.     The 
every  quarler  of  an  hour:  after  a  couple  effects  of  the  acetate  of  lead  in  his  case 
of  hours  the  effect  of  the  pills  became  were  so  striking,  that  Mr.  Mulock  im- 
perceptible, in  a  diminution  of  the  se-  mediately   adopted    the   plan    of  treat- 
ruus   evacuations   upwards  and   down-  ment,   and   he  assures  me  that  he  has 
wards;  then  the  pills  were  given  only  thereby  saved  a  great  number  of  very  bad 
every  hour,  and  as  the  symptoms  yield-  cases.    Dr.  Davis,  sur^reon  of  the  18lh,  or 
ed   ihey   were  given  less  and  less  fre-  Royal  Irish  regiment  of  fool,  witnessed 
quently,  and  could  in  general  be  laid  with  extreme  interest  the  acetate  of  lead 
aside    altogether     before     twenty-four  t"ecl»  and  tried  successfully,  in  a  very 
hours.     In  some  it  was  found  necessary  bad   case    at   the    Richmond    barrack, 
to-^ive  the  acetate  of  lead  in  solution,  Ejjually  successful  resulu  followed  the 
combined  with  a  little  vinegar  and  mi-  trial   of  this   remedy  in  the  hands  of 
note  doses  of  acetate  of  morphia.     Mi-  other  practitioners,  both  in  Dublin  and 
note  doses  of  opium  were  useful  ;  any  various  towns  in    Ireland,  during  the 
thing  of  large  doses  hurtful.     Mr.  Parr,  epidemic  of  1 834. 

the  able  and  respected  apothecary  of  the  After    I    found    out  the  benefits  tc- 

Meath  Hospital,  was  saved  by  acetate  suiting  from   the  employment  of  acc- 

oflead,  after  the  usual  astringents,  com-  tale  of  lead,    I    no   longer    desponded 

billed  with   large  doses  of  opium,  had  when    called     to     cases     of     cholera, 

been  fully  tried.      He  was  found  by  me  knowing    that     in     the    great     majo- 

to  be  sensibly  under  the  narcotic  influ-  rity   of   instances    the    disease    would 

ence  of  opium,  but   the  peculiar  symp-  yield.      Of  course   there   are   cases   of 

toms  of  cholera  had  not  been  thereby  cholera  which  admit  of  no  treatment, 

checked.     Many  took  more  than   forty  and  which  an  experienced  eye  will  at 

grains  of  the  acetate  of  lead  in  twenty-  once  recognize  as  fatal ;  they  occur  ge- 

four    hours;    it   usually   darkened,  or  nerally  among   the,  aged,  or  the  very 

even  blackened,  the  alvine  discharges,  young,  and  are  fatal  in  the  course  of  a 

before  they  ceased  altogether.     Were  I  few  hours,  often  without  any  premoni- 

to  enumerate  all   the  cases  of  violent  tory  diarrhcea.     But  this  constitutes  no 

cholera  that  yielded  to  this  treatment,  I  valid  objection  to  the  practice ;  for  in 

Mould  be  led  into  a  tedious  but  not  an  what  disease  do  not  cases  occur  which 

uuinstructive  detail  ;   I  shall,  therefore,  baffle  all  our  efforts  ?     Fever,  scarlatina, 

merely  refer  to  some  of  the  most  ma-  nneumonia,  croup,  inflammation  of  the 

lignant  cases,  where  the    recovery    of  orain,  of  the  bowels,  and  many  other 
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affections,  oc<;asioua11y  exhibit  a  degree  greedy  seusualists  !  are  jou  not  satisfied 

of  intensity  which  renders  them  as  in-  with    twelve   ounces  of  bread   daily  ?" 

tractable    and  as  speedily  destructive  p^„,^           know  ihat  Cornaro  lived  on 

as  even  the  worst  cases  of  cholera.    But  ,«,:,,,           ,        ,   ^           •  ,»     -j 

does  this  occasional  intensity  and  occa.  ^^^s  ?      //  n'entetidpas  le  Frangais,   said 

sional   intractability,   of  certain  cases,  Magendie,  apostrophising    an  English 

lead  us   to  regard   the  diseases  above  dog  that  neglected  his  admonition  not 

enumerated  as  l)eyond  the  reach  of  me-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ,,^  ^^^  ^^^^j„     j^j^  „    ^jive. 

dicme  and  the  control  of  the  physician  r  -,,         ,     ,    .              .              •    '    i« 

Bv  no  means;  for  although  we  feel  our  They  don't  know   what  a  nice  thing 

efforts  in  the  particular  cases  specified  pork- water  is,  say  our  Guardians  (?)  of 

to  be  unavailing,  yet  we  also  feel  that  the  poor,  in  allusion  to  the  complaining 

where  the  intensity  of  these  diseases  is  subjects  of  their  equally  humane  expe- 

less,  we  can  save  numerous  lives  that  . 

would  otherwise  be  lost ;  so  it  is,  like-  "°»en»- 

wise,  with  cholera.  We  shall  be  thought  by  many  of  our 

I  may  remark,  that  since  1834,  .cases  readers,  and  perhaps  j  ustly,  to  belong  to 

of  true  Asiatic  cholera  occur  sporadi-  t|,e  sect  of  optimists,  when  we  confess 

cally  every  now  and  then  in  Dublin,  as  ,.    .  _     *k'«i,  •*     i       *  •           -ui    r 

T   i^vi:  ^^  u^       «-   „i  ^   • ^„#  i.V.,..^  that  we  think  it  almost  impossible  for 

1   believe  happens   also  in  most  large  i^ 

towns  in   Europe  once  visited  by  this  »ny  proved  and  obvious  abuse,  in  this 

pestilential  epidemic.     Of  these  1  have  country  at  least,  to  go  on  without  some 

lately  seen   two   decided    cases ;   both  attempt  at  a  remedy.    This  is  saying, 

were  likewise  visited  bv  Mr.  Mansfield  .^  ^     ^    ^    ^^^^  ^^   ^j^^  j^  .^^ 

Both  were  saved;  and  yet  one  was  so  ....        ,            ,. 

violent  as  to  have  reduced  a  powerful  "We  that  the  inquiry  into  the  working 

Young  man  to  a  state  apparently  hope-  of  the  present  Poor- Law,   which  was 

Jess,  in  the  course  of  three  hours.  broken  ofT  by  the  prorogation  of  parlia- 

I  cannot  conclude  without  imploring  ^ent,  can  remain  where  it  was.    The 

the  profession,  m  every  part  of  the  world  _.    '         ,.  ,    .      *«.    j   i     i.    .           i 

where  cholera  prevails,  to  give  my  plan  glimpse  which  it  afforded  of  the  real 

of  treatment  a  fair  trial,  for  I  feel  confi-  working  of  this  cruel  Act  must  excite 

dent  of  its  efficacy.  every  one's  curiosity — to  say  nothing 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  ^^  better  feelings-to  have  a  full   view 

Your  obedient  servant,  -   .                   =*,   .        ,    __    ».- .       . 

Robert  J.  Graves,  M.D.  ^^  ^^^  ^ase ;  and  though  Mr.  Walter  is 

Dublin,  Oct.  9th,  1837.  °^^  unfortunately  removed  from  public 

life,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  worthy 

—  successor  will  not  be  wanting.     The 
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Saturday,  October  14,  1837.  Exorlare  allqaU  vettrit  ex  osalbaa  ultor ! 

Mr.    Walter's    case,    it    must  be    ad- 

•*  Licet  omnlbu-.  licet  etlam  mlhl.  dignitatem  ^jngj  ^^s  Quite  made  out.     The  svste- 

jirtiM  Medicm  tuerh  potestaa  modo  venlendl  In  ™'"««*>  was  quiie  maue  ouu      Aoe  sysie- 

publicum  t»it,  dicendipericaium  nonrecuso."  matic  famishing—- the  neglect  of  the 

CicKKo.  ^j^ — jjj^  decoying  into  the  manufac- 

""""  taring  districts  under  false  pretences— 

THE  STARVING  EXPERIMENTS,  the  cruelty  to  the  aged  and  infants— and 

The  Poor- Law  Commissioners,  in  their  the  general  contempt  of  all  the  charities 

experiments  on  the  poor  of  England,  and  decencies  of  life,  were,  alas !  but  too 

appear  to  us  very  much   to  copy  the  easy  of  proof.     Let  us  recapitulate  some 

conduct  of  Magendie,  as  described  by  of  this  evidence. 

one  of  our  earlier  correspondents.   They  Syitematic  famishing,'-' As  this  is 

affect,  in  their  cold-blooded  waggery,  one  of  the  most  glaring  and  sweeping 

to  be  astonished   at   the    writhing  of  of  all  the  evils  introduced  by  the  utilita- 

tbeir  victims : — "What,"  they  cry,  "^ou  nan   faction  in  their  interpretation  of 
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the  new  Act,  it  was  natural  that  all  food  dailj.      This  agrees  with  the  ful- 

tfacir  rhetoric  should   be  employed   to  lowing  quotation  from  a  report  which 

▼aniibh  it  o?cr.     Sometimes  it  is  denied  we  find  in  a  utilitarian  print, 

altogether,  with  a  coolness  worthy  of  «  j  j,„^^  ^j,^^.^  ^^^^  ^,,^  difference  in 

the  Central  Court,  and  twelve  ounces  of  the  quantities  of  food  consumed  by  agri- 

brcsid  are  asserted  to  be  a  very  hand-  cultural  labourers   and    artisans,   when 

6<»me   provision;    at   other   times  it   is  procured   in  return  for  their  labour,  as 

II        «   .L  .  .L     J-  ^    r  *L              fi     J  compared   with    the   allowances   which 

alletred  that  the  diet  oi  those  connned  '         l«  •     u    l                         .       r 

iiiii7^«;u   wjoi,  ni«  ^..^i.  V.  *uvo     V  persons  obtain  by  becoming  inmates  of 

in  a  union  Bastile  ought  necessarily  to  workhouses,  prisoners  in  our  gaols,  con- 

be   worse  than   that  of  the   labourers  victed  thieves,  or  transported  felons,  are 

outside.      Now,    as  no   man  can    tell  *^  follows : — 

to  what  minimum  of  bread  and  gruel  *^  As  agricultural  labourers  .     .     122 

compeUtion  and  the  fear  of  the  union  As ariisans(ofthehighest wages)  140 

may  diive  the  labourer,  it  is  clear  that  ^^  lo\£^en     \     [     [    \    '.     '.     \m 

the   twelve   ounces   may  be    abridged  As  prisoners  in  gaol     .     .     .    217 

to    something    below    even    Comaro's  As  convicts  on  board  the  hulks  239 

limiU.    Thus  when   the   victim  iuside  As  transported  felons  or  convicts  330." 

frets    his    twelve   ounces    a   day,    the  The  diet  of  soldiers,  as  given  in  this 

labourer  outside  has,  we  may  suppose,  quotation,  and  as   Mr.  Molt  thinks  it 

thirteen  ;  but  competition  and  the  fear  ought   to  be,  agree   together  most  re- 

of  entering   the    asjflum    compel   him  markably ;  but  how  do  they  agree  with 

likewise    to    put   up   with    twelve ;    it  the  reality  ?    Why,  not  at  all.     The 

will  then  be   necessary  to  reduce   the  ^lions  of  soldiers  are  stated  as  foUoivs, 

union  allowance  to  eleven,  and  so  on  by  a  much  better  authority  than  Mr, 

ad  infinitum,  to  the  marvellous  economy  Mott,  or  any  of  his  clique : 

of  parochial  funds,  and  great  advance- 

ment  of  cxperi.nciiul  philosophy  !  "  ^''"''  "f  ''"*"?  "f  /*«  «»"'>;;'•- 

___      ,     "^    ,  .           ^          :  .'^        , .  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  much  on 

We  showed  in  our  last  arUcle  on  this  this  subject,  so  familiar  to  every  mili- 

subjcct*,  that  Mr.  Mott  fell  into  a  strange  tary  man.     ihe  soldier*s  ration  is,  one 

error  in  this  matter  of  diet     He  thought  pound   of  bread,  one  pound  of  meat, 

that  persons  using  little  exercise  should  »?*^,   t'"    F^^-^^^"  ,P>a<^<^»/b'-««^]    °°« 

y         f              1.1                         n  P*"^  <*f  wine,  daily,  with  two  pounds 

have  from  twelve  to  eighteen  ounces  of  of  wood  for  cookiirg.     He  is  provided. 

food  daily  ;  soldiers  and  sailors  on  ordi-  out  of  his  ))ay,  with  a  hot  breakfast  of 

nary  peace  duty,  or  labourers,  or  me-  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  and  an  additional 

chanics,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-fuur,  5"""^  °^  ^^""^^  previous  to  his  going  on 

J                      ?.       •      J  1.                    '  duly  ;  at  one,  he  has  his  ration  ot  meat 

and  persons  working  hard  from  twenty,  and  bread,  for  dinner*," 

four  to  thirty  ounces.     So  far,  however, 

were  Mr.  M.'s  fancies  from  the  truth,  that  'T**"*  ^^  see  that,  in  bread  and  meat 

sailors,  as  we  formerly  observed,  though  *^<^"^'  ^^^  *«'^»<^''  ^^  '^'^c®  »»  ™"<^**  *» 

included  in  this  second  class,  have  a  far  ^^^  utilitarians  have  assumed  :  nay,  that 

betterdiet  than  he  allows  to  the  third,and  ^^  ^**  ***  P°""^^«  ™«''«  '"  """^^y  ^«^^ 

are  still  rather  under  than  over-fed.    As  ^^*"  "  transported  felons  or  convicts" 

to  soldiers,  Mr.  Mott  and  his  coterie  are  "^^""^  '"  ^**^  ^^^^'^^  quotation,  stand  at 

still  more  grossly  in  eiror.    We  have  just  ^^^  ^""^^  ^^  ^''^  ^*''"fc'  '^*^'  "^«  ^  ™*"J^ 

seen    that  he   places  soldiers    in    the  ^"''^^^  aldermen ! 

second   class,  who   ought  to  consume  ^*'^''^    "    *  pleasant   story  in    the 

from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  ounces  of  ^^""^^  ^^  *  highwayman  who  saved  his 


•  Vfti  ««   n   «r  *  Hennen'*   Skftchfs  of  the   Medical  Topo«r 

vol.  XX.  p.  »7.  graphy  of  the  Medlt.Tranean,  p.  218. 
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ueck  by  a  most  elaborate  artifice.    The  rise  to  a  curious  sceue.     One  of  the 

)irosecutor  swore  that  the  robbery  had  starved  came  before  the  Board  of  tor- 

been   committed  while  the   moon  was  mentors   with  bis  bit  of  bread  in  his 

shining  brightly ;  but  on  the  prisoner's  hand ;  and   our  readers  will   naturally 

counsel  handing  up  an  almanack  to  the  suppose,  that  the  ?ery  sight  of  such  a 

judge,  it  appeared  that  the  moon  did  mouthful  would  be  a  sufficient  answer 

not  shine  at  all  on  the  night  of  the  to  the  shameless  assertions  and  falsified 

robbery.      The    almanack    had     been  tables  of  the  utilitarians.     *^  The  bell 

printed  for  the  occasion !     We  do  not  TtLUg"  says  Mr.  Lambert,  in  his  evi. 

think,  however,  that  the  Poor- Law  peo-  dence,  "  and  the   Duke  of  Richmond 

pie,  ^  ho  are  now  on  their  trial  at  the  asked  me,  if  that  was  all  the  bread  I 

bar  of  public  opinion,  will  be  able  to  gave  to  this  man  ;  I  answered,  *  Yes,  I 

escape  from  their  uncomfortable  predi-  think  it  is,  by  what  I  can  see.'    The 

cament  by  a  similar  stratagem.     It  is  Duke  asked  me  how  much  it  should 

in  vain  that  they  print  their  dark  alma-  weigh  ;  I  said,  '  Twelve  ounces,  when 

uucks — in    vain  that  they   tell    us  of  I  gave  it  to  him.'     And  he  said, '  Fetch 

ascetic   soldiers  and  sailors   (pour  en-  me  your  we'ghts  and  scales ;'  and  I  did 

tourager  let  autreSf) — in  vain  that  they  so.    I  put  it  in,  and  it  weighed  twelve 

garble  the  letters  addressed  to  them*,  ounces.    The  man  made  an  answer,  and 

)ind  attribute  every  casual  improvement  said,  *  Do  you  think  this  is  enough  for 

^  the  fear  of  their  gruel-houses,— >the  a  man  to  work  with  all  through  ?'     The 

people  of  Eugland  cannot  be  gulled  in  Duke  said,  he  could  not  give  him  any 

this  manner;  and  either  the  evil  must  more,  as  that  was  what  the  diet-table 

)»e  remedied,  and  the  huge  lie  swept  expressed,  and  that  was  all;   but  the 

away,  or  the  growing  estrangement  of  man  made  answer  and  said,  that  it  was 

the   poorer    from    their  more  opulent  not  so  much  as  he  had  in   Petwortb 

classes  will  produce  consequences  which  gaol*." 

we  shrink  from  describing.  Neglect  of  the  «icA.— Under  this  head 

In   the  Report  of  the  Select  Com-  it  would  be  sufficient  to  allege  the  per. 

mittee,  it  appears,  from  the  evidence  of  verse  ingenuity  of  the  Commissioners 

Mr.  James  Lambert  (who  was  governor  in  obtaining  medical  men  at  the  cheap, 

of    Westhampnett    Workhouse,    from  est  rate,  without  regard  to  any  but  the 

Nov.  3d,  1832,  to  March  1st,  1836,)  that  technical  qualifications;  well  knowing 

as  soon  as  the  new  diet  table  came  into  that  the  rate  is  often  so  low  as  not  to 

Operation,  the  weekly  allowance  of  bread  cover  even  the  expense  of  proper  drugs ; 

was  reduced  from  126  ounces  to  78 ;  of  we  have   oilen  alluded  to  this  part  of 

meat-pudding,  from  20  ounces  to  14 ;  of  the  subject  before,  and  at  some  length ; 

suet-pudding,  increased  from  20  ounces  but  we  think  it  right  just  to  mention 

tn28f.    So  that  the  experimentalists  had  the  case  of  Honor  Shawyer.    This  un. 

reduced  the  daily  slice  of  bread  to  even  fortunate  woman  died  of  mortification 

less  than  twelve  ounces!     This   gave  of   the   bowels  in    Bishop's  Waltham 

Workhouse ;  and  though   the  grossest 

*  Mr.  Daiotry,  clerk  of  the  Prtworth  Union,  In  neglect  had  been  made  out  against  the 

•  letter  to  Aulatant-Commtoeioner  Hawl.f,  after  ,       .                 r  ^i^>                      i 

apeaking  of  an  improvement  In  the  conduct  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  this  receptacle, 

ll^rJS'.i::iT:::2'X^i:^Sr^"::'i  «nd  formally  presented  in  the  Coroner', 

have  described  i  the  flrat  la  the  eatahllahment  of ' — 

•n  active  and  efficient  police  In  the  town  of  Pet-  *  Seventeenth  Report,  p.  17. 

worth.**  ButHr.HawIey  omitted  this  pMaaage,  be-  From  the  aabaequrnt   hnawera    of  Mr.  Lam- 

cauMe,  he  aaya  the  police  in  the  town  of  Petworth  bert«  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  man  Mid 

eould  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  paHshea  In  the  that  U  was  not  no  moch  a«  ke  had  in  Petworth 

Prtworth  Union  I  (First  Report,  p.  6].)  gaol,  or  not  «o  much  as  thoie  bad  who  were  con* 

t  Seventeenth  Reporti  p.  6((.  fined  iu  Petworth  guol. 
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iuquest  on  Honor  Shawyer,  they  were  kind,  in  which  the  lowest  prices  onljr 

not  dismissed  from  their  situations  until  are  mentioned,  are  purely  deceptive ; 

seven   weeks  afterwards.      They  were  and  that  the  trowsers  in  question  (if  at 

succeeded   by  John   Murphy;    and  so  all  forthcominji^)  would  be,  like   Peter 

little  impression  had  been  made  upon  Pindar's  razors,  made  only  to  sell  ?    If 

the  experimentalists  by  this  lamentable  the  man  does  not  know  this,  instead  of 

case — so  little  disposed  were  they  to  re-  being  fit  to  be  a  **  niig^ration  agent,"  he 

turn  to  the  paths  of  humanity,  that  it  is  hardly  fit  to  walk  about  by  himself, 
was  during  Murphy's  mastership,  but         Cruelty  to  children  and  the  aged.-^ 

against  his  wish,  that  the  famous  at-  Three  children,  between  four  and  f\yre 

tempt  was  made  to  give  the  paupers  in  years   of  age,  named   Withers,    Cook, 

Bishop's    Waltham   Workhouse    pork-  and  Warren,  were  sent  to  the  Fareham 

water  for  soup,  and  puddings  made  of  from  the  Bishop's  Waltham  Workhouse. 

the  skimmings  of  pork-water  instead  of  One  remained   in   his  new    abode  for 

suet*.      The  Rev.  Mr.  Brock,  seeing  twelve  weeks,  the  other  two  for  efght 

bow  the  sick  were  neglected,  used   to  weeks  each.     Mr.  Wm.  Harrison,  the 

send  them  food  from  his  own  houS^ ;  for  master  of  the  Bishop's  Waltham  Work- 

whicb  he  was  found  fault  with  by  the  house,  describes  their  state  when  they 

GuardianSj  and   called   meddling*  and  returned.    They  were  standing  against 

officiousf .  the  wall  in  a  passage  ;  he  flesired  them 

Decoying  into  manufacturing  dis-  to  walk  into  a  room ;  they  attempted, 
lriW«.^ Among  other  whims  and  oddi-  but  could  not.  It  was  a  cold  day 
ties  of  the  Commissioners,  they  ima-  moreover,  and  they  were  without  pro- 
gined  that  they  were  qualified  to  regu-  per  clothing.  Aft^cr  about  a  quarter  of 
late  and  equalize  the  labour-market  all  an  hour,  food  was  offered  them,  which 
over  England  ;  and  accordingly  en-  Warren  vomited  up  again.  It  appears, 
deavoured  to  transfer  the  victims  of  that  during  their  stay  in  Fareham 
their  experiments  from  the  agricultural  Workhouse,  in  order  to  cure  their  dirty 
to  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  habiu,  these  miserable  infants  had  been 
case  of  poor  Sopp,  whom  they  trans-  additionally  sUrved,  flogged,  and 
planted  in  this  manner,  will  occur  to  placed  in  the  stocks — sometimes  from 
many  of  our  readers.  To  aid  the  9  to  12,  and  from  2  to  5.  One  of  them 
scheme,  one  Muggeridge,  who  is  called  had  a  prolapsus  ani*. 
a  migration  agent,  sends  from  Man-  This  monstrous  case  was  rather  too 
cheater  the  price-lists  of  a  puffing  shop-  bad,  even  for  the  Poor- Law  Commis- 
keeper;  and  though  they  would  hardly  sioncrs;  if  they  had  no  compassion, 
take  in  any  reasonable  person,  yet  they  they  had  some  fear  of  public  indigna- 
might  easily  impose  on  a  famished  la-  tion,  and  accordingly  reproofs  were 
bourer,  ready  to  catch  at  a  straw,  jgalt  forth  to  all  the  persons  concerned 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Manchester  in  tormenting  these  poor  little  creatures, 
advertiser  tells  us  that  he  sells — Men's  xhe  misfortune  is,  that  every  one  sus- 
trowsers,  fustian,  from  Is.  lOd.;  pects  that  the  rigour  of  the  Fareham 
beaverteen,  from  3s.;  beaverteen  lin-  people  proceeded  in  part  from  their 
ed,  from  4s.;  moleskin,  from  4s.  9d.{  desire  of  acting  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Is  there  any  one  but  Muggeridge  new  law,  and  consequently  the  Com- 
who  does  not  know  that  lists  of  this  missioners  do  not  get  all  the  credit  they 
could   wish  for  their  humane  reproofs. 

*  Third B«port, pp.  104,105.    Seveutb Retort,  j^  jj  ^  loudly  avowed,  say  the  censo- 

t  KomihBtport,  p.4.  _^     ■ 

t  Vint  Report,  p.  'ftf.  *  Third  Report,  p.  43. 
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rious,  that  to  make  tbe  poor  systcmati-  was  necessarily  limited  by  the  number  of 

callv  uncomfortable  is  the  object  of  the  ^'^^^  '^^  ^^^  medical  session,  and  that,  as 

...                      11.*                     L  lie  was  anxious  to  make  it  as  userul  as  pos> 

Union   receptacles,  that  it    cannot    be  sible,  he  should  select  for  illuslraiion  those 

wondered   at  if  the  directors  of   these  poiuts  which  were  calculated  to  afford  the 

fastnesses      sometimes    overshoot     Uie  |reatcst  amount  of  practical  information. 

.                        J  rsow  these  Would  be  found  to  consist,  not  m 

mark,  au;l  worry  their  inmates  to  a  de-  the  rarer  or  greater  cases  merely,  but  would 

gree  that  cannot  be  publicly  defended.  also  comprehend  a  due  attention  to  the 

Nor  has  the  other  extremity  of  life  been  f"^*^  P^^"^^  *°  f"''«^«7'  ^^  ^'^^  ^''^'M'' 

.             p    t  importance  from  their  frequency  what  the 

a  protection  from  the  ngour  of  the  new  others  di<l  from   their    magnitude.      He 

rrgfulations.    Jas.Sparshottjir^erfwifiely-  should  chiefly  connect  his  lectures  with 

one,  had  his  allowance  reduced  from  three  ^^V°  ^^\^^'^''^\\  ^"^  ^7^"^  occasion- 

»  ally  devote  two  or  three  lectunDs  to  any 

shillinf^  and  sixpence  to  half-a-crown  a  particular  subject  which  he  was  desirous 

week*.     The  Rev.   Mr.   Spencer,  in-  of  illustrating,  or  which  they  themselves 

.  deed.  Chairman  to  the  Board  of  Guar-  gf^.^.'^^  .t'pLWrt'ulktX 

dians  of  the  Bath  Uuion,  and  a  starva-  ab<»ut  the  eases,  and  to  agree  upon  those 

tionist  of  the  first   water,  speaks  with  points   on    which   they  required   farther 

.   J.        ..         c                      A  QA    „.u^  information;  he  would  always  be  happy 

mdigmation  of  a  pauper,  aged  84,  who  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^        .^,lg^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^..^^^^ 

refuses   to  reside  in  the  workhouse,  as  io  this  respect ;  and  he  meant  the  obser. 

well   as  of  certain   mischievous  ladies  nation  to  apply  to  the  junior  pupils  as 

.          .       •.      ,^        t          r  ^  i.'^  :^  much  as   to  the  senior,  for  they  had  an 

who  not  oiirj  abet  and  comfort  him  m  ^^^^^  ^^j^^  ^  ,^^^^  their  inleresU  attended 

this  his  nefarious  obstinacy,  but  actu-  to,  and  the  hospital  practice  made  as  use- 
ally  ffive  him  a   weekly   allowance  If  ful  as  possible  to  them. 
r\            ^         V'                      .i.**L  He  had  been  absent  for  some  weeks,  and 
Our  anstere  chairman  says,  that  rather  j,,^  ^^^  ^ad  an  opportunity  of  becoming 

than,  be  washed,  shaved,  and  have  bis  acquainted  with  the  ca^es;  but  his  clerk 

hair  cut,  many  a  pauper  has  gone  away  H,  P»^<>^«  ^^Y"  ^>*  ^*°^"»  '^^'^^  seemed 

-            .             1 L               -n    t.          .L'  ^«11  calculated  to  be  the  text  of  some 

from    the    workhouse.      Perhaps    this  remarks. 

aversion  to  being  shaved,  Mr.  Chair-  James  Lambert,  aetat.  40,  admitted  Sep- 

man,  may  arise  from  your  shaving  them  tcmber  20,  1837.    Complains  of  pain  in 

•^                     -^                   °  the  region  of  the  bladder,  which  first  came 

♦o  very  close.  q„  Igjj  weeks  ago,  when  he  likewise  per- 

We  will  proceed  with  the  other  articles  ceived  the  urine  to  be  muddy,  with  a  thick 

of  our  charge  in  a  future  number.  sediment    The  pain  is  most  severe  when 

"  the  urine  contains  the  largest  quantity  of 

' sediment;  audit  then  extends  to  the  loins 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL.  and  thighs.    The  flow  of  urine  often  stops 

suddenly,  and  this  is  followed  by  cutting 

pain  in  the  urethra;  after  which  be  cannot 

ABSTRACT  OF  A  CLINICAL  LECTURE  ^^ke  water  for  more  than  half  an  hour. 

ON  Has  never  passed  bl(»od,  but  there   is  a 

DISEASE    OF    THE    KIDNEY,  white  purulent  deposit  in  the  urine,  \vhich 

'  18  albuminous  ;  has  no  stncture. 

Delivered  Oct.  10.  188/.  j^^^^,  Diosm»,  ^iss.  ter  die.    C.C.  Lum- 

Bv  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  Bart.  bis,  ad  Jx. 

Pain  in  the  loins  was  relieved  by  the 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  commenced  his  cupping. 

course  of  Lectures  on  Clinical  Surgery  at  25th. — Urine  became  a  little  clearer,  but 
tbe  usual  hour  (half-past  one.)    He  began  this  lasted  only  for  a  short  time. 
bv  stating,  that  he  would  not  trouble  the  Morphiae  Acet,  gr.  J,  8?is  horis.    Ex- 
class  with  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  tract  Colocynth.  C.  gr.  v.  om.  noete. 

S"t'Lb&r.ue"?  ad2^rj^  Oci.  8th.-Noch««e.-Omltt.  Morpb. 

ready  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  elsewhere.  The  prominent  symptoms  he^  were — 

He  wouM  only  observe,  that  the  course  the  frequent  desire  to   make  water,  the 

-T-— — — pain  referred  to  the  penis  and  urethra  in 

t  S^oildXw.'if  th.   P«or-L.w  Comml-  7*<»'"S  ">   »"''   "i"   ''r^""!-  ^.1^°^  1" 

lionert.  the  urinc.    1  he  urine,  it  was  farther  to  be 
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remarked,  was  acid  and  albuminous.  Its  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  subsequent  perito- 
acidity  was  proved  bv  its  reddening  litmus  neal  inflammation,  for  which  he  was  at- 
paper  ;  and  the  albuminous  character  tended  by  Dr.  James  Johnson.  Now  here 
shewn  by  its  dropping  a  coagulum  on  the  there  were  found  a  dark- coloured  and 
addition  of  nitric  acid.  There  had  been  spongy  condition  of  the  kidney,  with  de- 
pain  in  the  loin,  and  down  the  inside  of  the  posits  under  its  external  coat  of  bodies  of 
thigh.  Now  this  was  just  such  a  case  as  used  transparent  appearance,  resembling  byda- 
formerly  to  be  referred  to  irritable  bladder,  tids,  though  essentially  different  in  charac 
but  he  believed  it  would  be  found  to  de-  ter,  while  the  tunic  of  the  kidney  adhered 
pend  upon  disease  of  the  kidney.  When  so  firmly  to  the  fat  of  the  loins  as  to  remain 
he  began  practice,  a  patient  with  such  in  situ,  while  the  kidney  was  peeled  out 
symptoms  used  to  be  examined  to  see  if  from  it.  The  bladder  was  free  from  dls- 
be  had  any  stricture  or  enlargement  of  the  ease,  altliough  all  the  symptoms  had  been 
prostate  gland,  and  it  was  also  inquired  referred  to  it  and  the  urethra, 
whether  he  had  any  appearance  of  calcu-  But  it  is  only  when  patients  labouring 
Ins ;  and  if  he  had  none  of  these,  it  was  under  disease  of  the  kidneys  die  early — 
then  thought  that  the  case  was  sufficiently  cut  off  as  it  were  by  some  accidental  occur- 
ezplained  by  calling  it  one  of  "  irritable  rence,  that  the  dependence  of  the  symptoms 
bladder."  exclusively  on  such  affection  of  the  kidney 

He  had,  many  years  ago,  attended  a  can  be  proved,  becanse  disease  of  one  part 
lady  who  voided  her  urine  in  small  quan-  of  the  urinary  system  soon  brings  on 
titles,  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  urethra,  &c.  disease  of  other  parts.  One  of  the  first 
and  he  had  soundra  her  more  than  once,  of  such  extensions  is  to  the  bladder,  the 
sapposing  there  might  be  a  calculus  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  becomes  irri- 
blaoder,  but  without  finding  any.  None  of  tated  by  the  morbid  state  of  the  urine, 
the  remedies  used  were  of  much  avail,  but  and  then  inflamed ;  being  once  inflamed, 
some  time  afterwards  she  was  seized  with  it  in  its  turn  secretes  a  rupy  tenacious  ma- 
pain  in  the  course  of  the  ureter,  which  cus,  which  sticks  like  bird-lime  to  the 
suddenly  ceased,  and  next  day  she  voided  interior  of  the  vessel  into  which  it  is 
a  mulberry  calculus,  from  which  time  the  voided.  Portions  of  phosphate  of  lime 
symptoms  were  relieved.  In  this  case  frequently  show  themselves ;  and  now  the 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  symp-  unne  becomes  alkaline,  and  is  often  ex- 
toms,  which  were  referred  entirely  to  the  tremely  foetid. 

bladder,  depended  upon  the  lodgement  of  But  another  and  peculiar  circumstance 

a  calculus  in  the  kidney.      He  attended  a  which  sometimes   attends  disease  origi- 

gentleman  whose  bladder  could  not  retain  nating  in  the  kidney,  is  abscess  at  the 

ai>ove  a  table  spoonful  of  water;  the  urine  neck  of  the  bladder.    Sir  Benjamin  has 

was  albuminous  and  purulent.     No  strie-  seen   several    examples  of   this — i.  e,  of 

ture  of  the  urethra  existed,  and  there  was  patients  having  disease  of  the  kidneys, 

no  stone  to  be  found  in  the  bladder.      In  whether  suppuration,    calculus,  or  other 

this  case,  too,  the  remedies  proved  ineffi-  change,   becoming  affected   with  abscess 

cient :  at  last  he  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  in  one  such 

course  of  the  ureter,  extending  to  the  blad-  he  had  opened  the  abscess  in  the  perineum, 

der,  and   followed   by   the    expulsion   of  and  evacuated   a  large  quantity  of  pps, 

a  solid  portion  of  lymph,  with  a  fimbriated  the  probe  passing  into  an  extensive  nice- 

extremity.   He  had  several  similar  attacks,  rated  cavity  connected  with  the  prostate 

and  under  one  of  these  he  died  in  the  gland.      Perhaps  this  phenomenon  was 

country.  explicable  on  the  principle  of  the  nerves  of 

Morgagni  relates  a  case  of  this  kind. —  the  part  being  in  a  constant  state  of  irri- 

A  boy  had  pain  referred  to  the  urethra  and  tation, — a  condition  which,  under  other 

bladder,  with  inability  to  retain  bis  urine;  circumstances,  was  productive  of  inflam» 

he  died,and  on  examination  after  death,  the  mation  and  its  consequences.    Thus  he 

urethra,  prostate,  and  bladder,  were  found  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  the  late 

to  be  healthy,  but  there  was  a  stone  in  the  Dr.  Pemberton  the  face  was  swollen  on 

kidney.      Sir  Benjamin  had  himself  seen  the  side  where  he  had  suffered  most  from 

several  cases  more  or  less  similar —  that  is  pain.    Now  his  disease  was  an  aggravated 

to  say,  in  which  symptoms  referred  to  the  instance  of  the  tic  douloureux,  and  Sir 

bladder  had  been  proved  to  depend  upon  Benjamin  inferred  that  the  excited  state 

distase  in  the  kidney.    He  had  attended  of  the  nerves  had,  after  a  certain  time,  led 

a  patient  who  laboured  under  frequent  to  inflammation  in  the  cellular  tissue  of 

desire  to  make  water,  pain  in  the  urethra  the  parts.    So,  likewise,  with  regard  to 

and  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  albuminous  abscess  which  formed  at  the  neck  of  the 

urine,and  who  ultimatelydied  with  disease  bladder  in  disease  of  the  kidney.     The 

in  the  kidneys,  and  none  in  the  bladder.  nerves  were  then  in  a  state  of  constant 

In  another  case  the  patient  had  similar  irritation,  as  indicated  by  the  inability  to 

symptoms,  and  died  from  a  cause  foreign  retain  the  urine,  and  this,  in  some  consti- 

to  urinary  disease — namely,  from  bursting  tutions,  was  productive  of  inflammatory 
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wiinn  nn  i)ie  ccintlBooui  pnrts,  cnillng  Id 
Miminrali'in. 

Willi  rrganl  In  ibe  kind  iif  diwni-e 
irbitb  liiok  plu'e  in  tbe  kidncj  in  inch 
«Mfi  M  lie  nat  votuideriaK.  Sir  Benjimin 

f  '4id  nutlliiiik  thai  it  nu  iiEceuBriljiilwajv 

I  the  taniB.  SoTiietimes  il  iwined  to  be  u. 
fortnuri-Iiriinicii^Snmtniitiuii.citberliiiiitfd 
tolheI<iliulftrpaiioribegUiid,nr]>pr(Bdii!g 
iU  whnte  iitriictuiT:  auiKclinies  there  Bji- 
peaivd  Id  be  dUlinL-1  absceu  furnied ;  al 
othen  tbe  pus  nnuld  ralber  apiiear  tn  bo 
fiirmed  by  ihe  lining  iiienibnine,  wilhoul 
any  ulceration,  Samelimcs  tberemu  ral- 
fuluj  imjiacltd  iu  [be  kirtnej  ;  somelimes 
there  were  thime  ■vrouii  c;«la  Iu  wbicli  he 
had  alrfad;  alluded  1  and  aonielliDca  the 
Slaod  wai  allogelber  cnnterted  inlii  a  cul- 
ttcliun  or  cjfU  or  vesicles,  the  itlanituliir 

I  Mtnctnrc  being  nearly  or  wbollj  destroyed. 

I  The  nmplumi  which  cbaraclerised  dia- 
tMc  t>r  the  kidney  at  iti  eartjr  alafte, 
■Itch  u  the  case  berbro  them,  were  pain 
referred  la  ihc  jicnii  niid  urethra,  with 
incouUncocc  nf  urine,  to  that  the  pa- 
tient U  obliged  tu  viild  it  aonietlmci 
■V  IVcqucDtly  ac  errry  hair  hour;  na- 
EMintsB,  wiiDeliiiiei  imi'untlng  to  pain, 
in  the  rcBinn  of  the  blnddcr  itirlrg  and 
ocnuiunatlj,  bat  nnl  neccHMrlly,  pain  in 
the  luin»,  or  In  cine  luin,  cnrreapuudiDir  to 
the  dtieaud  kidney.    Tlis   urine  al  thii 

Eeriud    is    miiieliinei    quite    clear    and 
Mllh]',  at  least  il  li  ftl  limes  free  rroin 


■Ibnmcu,  but  alwi 


r  later, 


t  becomm  npnicteeni 


ucid. 


I 

i 


a«uh 

Tu  Ibue  lyiaptuini  at  a  more  adiauced 
■Uge  bevome  added  paruityBini  or  pnin, 
€SlendJng  riiim  Ihe  kidney  In  the  bladder, 
wllb  aOectiun  of  Ihe  testicle  or  inside  of 
tbe  thigh.  The  urine  also  cuntaini  put; 
and  when  ibii  comci  Buildeoly  iu  consi- 
dgiable  ijanultty,  and  aflerwards  nearly 
dintppears,  il  may  be  cnnjcclnred  that  it 


latter  slate  ii  owing  to  inflamtn niton  a. 
llie  inueiiLi!!  membrRne  of  the  hinddcr,  And  ] 
the  decoDipnsilloa  ol 


With  nspecl  to  treatment :  one  of  iho 
inoit  diilreising  circa  mi  Un  res  nni  tbc 
inahiliiy  u  reiain  the  urine,  rnim  Iho  irri- 
tabiliiy  at  Ihe  bladder,  which,  as  already 
■lated,  vaa  Kimelimcs  inlolcrant  of  hair  an 
ounce  of  that  Quid.  Ni>w  aomething  might 
be  done  to  relicie  bflth  this  and  the  pain 
■ecompnnying  It,  by  the  use  of  opiBICB; 
bui  bciras,  apiinlhc'nbale,ntcraetDtbeM, 
81  ibey  tnoner  or  later  inlerfered  with  the 
runch'ins  of  the  alomach,  which  it  tens  of 
greal  imparlance  in  thesrcaarl  tu  cberfahi 
beaidea  Hbich,  the  opium  had  no  tendency 
to  cure  the  dlaeaae  creulunlly.  Re  tberO' 
fore  iioiiled  bia  paliiliU  tn  a  aupposltorj 
of  npiun)  introduced  into  Uie  rectum,  or  %' 
clyster  at  nighL  In  regard  tn  the  poneF 
ot  Ihe  bladder,  he  had  known  ■  palicnt 
impniie   Ihii  by  accusl.rming  it  In  tbs 

Erewnce  of  qnanlilies  grndually  Incrcnfcd : 
e  hxd  injected  two  nurces  of  tepid  water, 
and,  penuading  the  bladder  lo  retain  that, 
had  iucrcaaed  the  injection  lohalf  a  pinl; 
thuijby  perwreraneo,  enabling  the  bladder 
ra  acquire  belter  habits,  an  tbnt  he  waa 
able  lo  go  into  society,  whii-b  he  bad  pre- 
Tiou»ty  been  prcrcnlcd  frum  doing,  But 
tbo»e'two  (the  npialea  and  Injections), 
where  it  wax  expedient  to  try  the  latter, 
could  onir  be  looked  upon  as  pnlliallre 
lueana.    Considering  thcayniploms  during 

life,  and  the  feaull  of  post- mortem  c ' 

nationa,  there  waa  reason  lo  rc^n 
netted  « 


1 


1  other 
itcelfas 


>  tron 


poijl  in  the  urine,  wiibnii  _     ^ 

tif  abacns,  and  ia  probably  tecrvled  by 
tba  kidney  wilhoul  abrasion  of  aurface. 
Frtijaently,  as  in  the  ca>e  before 
Ibeoi,  there  waa  a  deposit  of  purulent 
WSiterj  and  whether  this  wereaoornoi,  it 
nai  acid  and  albDroinous;  not  that  it  in- 
variably hud  ibi'sebiat  chnntctera,  but  they 
ircrc  alxays  present  at  times  in  the  course 
^f  the  diicuae. 

Thcu  Ibe  nrine  is  usually  poaacssed 
of  another  and  lerv  peculiar  oharacicr 
Is  ila  <m(ll.  No  peeuliarily  of  Ihia  kind 
•doiils  of  deacription  ;  but  of  Ihe  fami- 
liar udiinta  which  il  most  renembled,  thai  of 
Inuak  came  neareit.  Now  this  niusk-like 
ifuunded  nilb  that 


keeping   with    this,    WD' 

he  bad  seen  considerahlt 

relief  from  counter  irritation  being  eata- 

bliahed  in  the  luini.  cither  by  means  of  k 

setnn  or  caustic  iisne.     He  had  also 

hiiatering  of  much  aerr-t 

As  to  inlcmal  rrmediea  more  particn> 
larly  directed  againat  the  disease,  '' 
■bought  that  a  dintinctlon  waa  lo  be  c 
between  ilie  condtlinn  of  the  bladder  nfien 
conaeqaenl  up'iit  diseaae  of  the  ktdnej, 
and  original  diiease  of  the  latter.  The 
former,  when  attended  with  secrelinn  of 
nipy  alkaline  mucus,  was  frequently  muoh 
beiiebled  by  the  Parcira  bruva;  but  ibia 
bad  lilllc  if  any  effect  un  the  kidney.  In 
Ihe  ease  before  them,  Ibe  decuction  of  the 
Dinsma  bad  been  ordered,  in  duses  of  ^ss. 
three  limes  a-day.  This  nas  a  reujcdy 
from  wbicb  he  bad  repeatedly  seen  u  ue- 
quivifcal  benellt  in  sncfa  cbhs)  and  anO' 
thor  which  also  occasiunally  proved  of  wir^ 
was  the  Uta  uial,  but  for  this  pur- 


ls pnlliallre 
loms  during 

rcvard  aueh  ^_ 
ted  Hiibin-  ^M 
ey;  and  Iu  ^H 
I  fact  ibat^H 
pemanent  I^H 

being  eata-  ^H 
'  means  of  ft  ^H 
id  also  seen  ^^M 

ore  particD"  ^^t 
disease,  bw  -^^t 
lo  be  mada  ^M 
ladder  nflen  ^H 
the  kidney,  ^M 
lalter.    Tba    ^ 


required  to 


iicbU^ 


diisea  than  those  uiually  ad  mini  ate  red  |J 
perhnpa  the  bcil  form  waa  a  dccoctio 
3  s.  or  Jj.  In  B  tit.  of  water.  There  w 
popular  mcdiolue,   tuo,  nbicb  be   wi 
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mention,  thonf^h  it  had  not  found  its  way  not,  in  this  cofte,  safficiently  aeate  to  be 

into  the  Pharmacopceia :   he  ni«ant  the  the  consequence  of  a  pneumonia  of  so 

seeds  of  the  wild  carrot.  This  plaut,  which  great  an  extent;  besides,  there  was  com- 

had  long  been    used    for   such   purpose  plete  absence  of  crepitation  and  the  cha. 

among    the   people,  was  always   kept  at  ractcristic  sputa.  Bronchophon}  would  also 

Corent  Garden,  though  not  to  be  had  at  have  been  heard.    The   duluess  upon  the 

the  druggists.  right  side  must,  then,  be  attributed    to 

The  hour  having  expired,  prevented  Sir  inflammation   of  the  pleura,  which   was 

Benjamin  from  concluding  the  subject  in  approaching    its  termination    when    tlie 

the  present  lecture.  patient  wa>i  admitted.    As  there  was  no 

oegophonv,  M.  Louis  gave  it  as  his  opinion 

«                                          ,  that  but  little  fluid  had  been  efl'used.  but 

HOPITAL  DE  LA  PITIE.  that  false  membranes  had   been  formed. 

^ There  was    n(»   reason,    either  fn)m   the 

SECOND  SERIES  OF  CASES*.  historT  of  thc  case  or  from  the  local  Mtrus, 

Case  l.-^PleurUy,  with  Kffunan,  to  suppose  the  existence  of  tubercles  ;  but 

A«  i-^„«.  ..  ^.  «-«j  Q.i  ^r-    ♦  a  few  days  before  he  left  thc  hospital,  he 

^r,„.i«rw.f  ^Hifln  '.  n^fI^'^  T*  coD.pUi.fed  or  a  pain  in   the  lift  side, 

rt.tntion,  wa»  "dmitted  a  patient,  under  ghoild  this  pain  return,  the  existence  of 

He  hM  lived   freely    and  is  irenerallv  '"•"="='*'  '"  "'«'  !»"?»  "»»><»>»  "^n^ered 

He  lias  lived   ireeK,  and  is  generally  probabe,  as  it  is  very  rare  to   see 

tipsy  once  a  week,  and  is  subject  to  epis-  i,ijX„«.»,i«  -.J...:..  .t<.,.i.    ..   .1,-  .-„,- 

taxiV     lie  has  been  ill  Six  weeks.     His  'rf^l^'',.  P^T^'u^^i  ^'  i'i'i  Tl 

illness  commenced  with  a  pain  in  the  rirtt  r„r;»™Hr.?i  ™„l  thJr^,rH±H  h^ 

side;    fifteen  days  afterwards   he  harf  a  eomparatively  common  when  produced  by 

cough,  with  Teyer,  so  as  to  be  confined  to  ""!*»• 

his  room :  the  fever  has  continued  from  f,         .t         ot      •        -.l  t-^t    '            r> 

that  time,  and  the  pain  has  never  left  him.  ^^»=  "'  "  ^^'""^  "^^^  ^/'^"- "  ^"- 

He  has  never  expectorated  blood,  nor  been  ,    ^  ysema, 

subject  to  cold.  ^  man,  aged  30,  of  a  strong  constitution, 

l'8ih— Countenance  bloated ;  skin  moist  ^'a»  admitted  a  patient,  under  M.  Louis, 

and  warm ;  pulse  96  yesterday   evening,  March  2d. 

62  this    morning;    anxious;    thirst;    no  He  has  resided  in  Paris  several  years, 

headache  ;  lies  with  most  ease  on  the  left  »nd  always  enjoyed   good  health.      His 

side,  more  so  than  on  the  back;  tongue  present  illness  commenced  a  fortnight  ago, 

inoist,  and  whitish  ;  sputa  clear.     Percus-  previous  to  which  time  he  had  not  the 

sion  loud  under  both  clavicles ;  dull  below  slightest  ailment.    His  work  is  not  labo- 

the  right  mamma ;  dull  posteriorly  in  the  "ous,  but   the  day  he  was  taken  ill  he 

inferior  halfof  the  right  side;  in  the  latter  worked  more  thru  usual.     In  the  evening 

situation  the  respiration  is  nearly  inaudi-  a  pain  came  on  under  the  left  mamma, 

ble,  but  there  is  no  aegophony  or  broncho,  '^'^^ch  has  continued  since,  but  not  very 

phony.     Sounds  of  the  heart  very  distinct,  acute.     He  had  a  little  fever  also,  but  was 

Potass.  Acet.  3ss.  in  Mist.  Mucilaginosa.  T^li.P'r^"?'*  ''T  f"""'"^  r''i  T?^""' 

Venffisectio  ad  4x      Low  diet  ^**?  »  '^"  strength,  however,  failed    him, 

>  enaesecuo  ad  5x.     1.0W  diet.  and  he  lost  his  appetite.    Two  days  before 

19th  —  Coagnlum   firm,    and   covered  his  admission  the  pain  became  more  acu«e, 

with  a  grey  coat;  less  cough;  slept  well ;  accompanied  with  cough  and  considerable 

tongoe  white;  respiration  dry  and  harsh  dyspncea. 

under  the  right  clavicle.    No  other  change  3d.  — His  face  is  pale;    heat  of  skin 

since  yesterday.  natural ;  pain  in  the  side  not  very  acute; 

Rep.  Mist.  Potassae  Acet.    Pulv.  Digi-  pulse  88 ;  respiration  24 ;  percussion  dull 

talis,  gr,  j.  posteriorly,  on  the  left  side,  in  the  three 

21st.--Pulse  64.     Less  cough;   tongue  Jn*«rior  fourths;  bronchoph(.ny  and  bron- 

natural.    The  same    dull   sound   on  the  ^^^^^  respiration    in    thc   whole    extent, 

right  side   posteriorly;    respiration  weak  ^^^n  placed  on  his  abdomen,  the  sound 

posteriorly,  absent  in'ferioriy,  on  the  right  "  clear  and  loud,  and  the  bronchial  respi- 

side.     No  irregular  bruit.  Has  bud  a  pain  ™^*""  ceases,  but  the  voice  resounds  still 

in  the  left  side  since  yesterday.  >°  Parts,  and  very  distinctly  just  below  the 

24th.  — Pulse    72;    no    expectoration,  angle  of  the  scapula. 

Very  little  difference  between  the  sounds  Ptisan*  Venaesectio  adjxi^.  Low  diet, 

on  percussion  posteri(»rly,  but  the  respira-  ^.i       t»  •         j  j                  i-      j  *u 

tion   is  rather  weaker  on  the  right  side.  .  ^^*'Tfr**'!»f"M'^-'^'?'""'l'!^ri'^  ^^'^ 

In   a  few  days  he  was  able  to  leave  the  ^"''p^k^^'^k^  ?/*'**'"«^'  ^'^l^  ^^  ^T  ^^"^ 

hosoital  blood  badly.    Congulum  not  very 

REMARXS.-The general svmptms were  fi''".  ^^i^hout  any  coat    and  covered  y.^lh 

Z •     *^ much   serum.     Pulse  88;    no  headache; 

*  Th«  first  terlei  was  given  in  our  last  volume,  heat  of  skin  natural.      Complete  dulncss 
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npon    percassion    in    the    three   inferior  mencement,  and  in  the  administmtion  of 

fourths  of  the  left  side;  bronchophony  to  diuretics.     Patients  affected  with  pleurisy 

within  four  inches  of  the  snmmit,  but  less  seldom  apply  for  admission  into  an  hospi. 

marked  iuferiorly.     Percussion  and  rcspi-  tal  so  early  as  those  attacked  with  pneu- 

ration  natural  on  the  right  side.  Anteriorly,  monia,  and  require   less  energetic   treat- 

percussion  is  louder  for  some  extent  under  ment. 

the  left  clavicle  than  on  the  opposite  side,  Cases  offractured  ribs  are  almost  always 

and   the  respiratory   murmur  is  weaker;  accompanied  by  some  degree  of  pleurisy, 

below  the  left  mamma  percussion  is  dull,  and  yet   unless  the   lung  is  extensively 

Above  the  left  mamma,  the  chest  projects  lacerated,    and    there    are    other    severe 

■lightly,  and   the   intercostal  spaces  are  injuries,  they  rarely  prove  fatal.     'J'hu«, 

nearly  obliterated.  Pulsations  of  the  heart  out  of  about  200  cases  admitted  into  tlic 

feeble.      He  had  never  been  subject   to  Loudon    Hospital  during   the    Inst    two 

dyspnoea.  years,  twelve  <mly  have  died.     Of  these, 

Acet   Potass.  3ss.   to    be  put    in   the  ^}S^^  ^^^e  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and 

Ptisan.     Pulv.  Digitalis,  gr.  j.  ^^^,^^  »**o»-c  fifty.   In  three  others,  injuries 

g,.,       TV                       .,      ,,         ,.       ,  existed  sufficient  to  cause  death.     In  seven 

*>.     ?-Ti^'''""'*  considerably  relieved;  ^h^  lung  was  extensively  lacerated,  and 

he  local   signs   remain  the  same.    After  several  ribs  were  fractured.      In  two  only 

lying  on  his  belly  a  minute  or  two,  the  was  pleurisy  the  cause  of  death.    One  was 

percussion  is  not  so  d»", but  the  differt^nce  aged  fifty,  and  died  on  the  ninth  day ;  the 

^^Zf'J     ^^^  *"  °     *^'  ^"^  '^*^'    ^^  other  wii  aged  sixty-eight,  and  died  on 

»PP«t*t^-  the  third  day. 

Pulv.  Digitalis,  gr.  j.  bis  in  die.  Towards  the  termination  of  the  inflam- 

On  the  7th  he  took  fourg^ins  of  digitalis  mation  in  the  preceding  case,  crepitation 

daily ;  on  the  9th,  five.    On  the  14th  be  ^c^  distinctly  heard  on  the  left  side.     M. 

vomited  a  greenish  fluid;  had  two  or  three  Louis  attributed  this  noise  to  the  friction 

stools;    percussion  yielded    more    sound  of  false  membranes  imperfectly  organized, 

under  the  left  mamma,  where  there  was  T^e  same  bruit  is  often  heard  in  cases  of 

distinct  crepitation.    On  the  21st,  there  pneumonia,  when  they  are  convalescent, 

was  crepitation  posteriorly  on  the  left  side,  *od  which  is  most  likely  caused  by  the 

with  a  little  bruit  de  frottement,  but  per-  same  lesion*.      False  membranes    often 

cussion  continued  dull:  his  appetite  had  present  a  reticulated  appearance,  and  we 

returned.    On   the  2dth  he  was  on  full  can  easily  believe  that  the  friction  would 

diet;   the  dulness    persisted  posteriorly ;  produce  a  sound  very  similar  to  orepita- 

there  was  fine  crepitation  in  the  inferior  ^on. 

third;  a  little  bronchophony  in  the  middle  ^         ^ft        rr  •    i           ,    r      ,.   . 

third,  also  at  the  very  inferior  part  of  the  ^^^^   ^"*  ""  ^Mcular  and    Interlobular 

axilla,  where  crepitation  was  also  heard.  Emphysema. 

On  the  27th  he  left    the   hospital,    his  ^  ^cry  intelligent  sailor,  aged  .50,  of  a 

general  health  being  quite  re-established.,  strong  constitution,  entered  the  hospital 

Remarks. — The  diagnosis  of  this  case  April  5th.     When  admitted  he  had  a  little 

was  yery  easy,  though  at  the  commence,  fever,  much  dyspnoea,  and  cough,  with 

ment  there  might  have  been  some  difficulty  subcrepitation  on  both  side$>,  posteriorly, 

in  distinguishing  it  from  pleurodynia;  as  ^c  ^^  ^^cd,  but  without  relief;   some 

the  pain  was  unaccompanied  by  cough,  laudanum  was  giyen,  and  his  breathing 

fever,  or  diminution  of  strength.     The  became  easier.    He  was  left  handed,  on 

J  prominence  of  the  chest  anteriorly  on  the  account  of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the 

eft  side  —  the  slight  depression  of   the  "fiT^t  shoulder.    Four  or  five  years  ago, 

intercostal  mufcles— the  obscure  respira-  ^^^  making  a  violent  effort  in  a  trial  of 

tory  murmur— the  loud  percussion,  and  ^^^s  and  strength,  he  had  a  hernia  on  the 

that,  too,  on  the  side  of  the  effusion — all  the  left  side,  and  suddenly  a  difficulty  of 

denoted    the     existence    of  emphysema,  breathing,  which  has  continued  to    the 

The  patient  had   never  been   subject  to  present  time,  with   frequent  accesses   of 

dyspnoea.    This   is    only    the   third  case  dyspnoea  and  palpitations,  during  the  last 

which  has  fallen  under  M.  Louis'  notice,  two  years.      Previous  to  this  exertion  his 

where  emphysema  has  existed  unattended  breathing   was   quite   free.      Since    thif 

by  dyspnoea.  time  he  has  been  very  subject  to  colds  aQ4 

M.  Louis  does  not  regard  pleurisy  when  coughs, 

simple  and  uncomplicated,  and  when  it  April    8th.  —  Countenance    naturfl  ; 

does  not  occur  in  an  aged  individual,  as  a  dyspncea  diminished  ;  chest  well  foroifd  ; 

dangerous  disease.    Indeed,  under  these  ?    projection   on   the   left  side,    exttpdi. 

circumstances,  he  has  never  seen  it  fatal,  ^°S  ^^^^  a  little  below  the  mamma  to 

though  above  150  cases  have  been  treated 

and  recorded  by  him.     His  treatment  con-  !I  ^°  nliution  ts  licre  made  to  the  cr«;|»ltatiua 

»ists  of  one  oi  two  bleedings  at  the  com-  «^'nVof  thJ  i«ni!'  ""^'"^  "^'P'"**'  "^^"  •"^'«*- 
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within  an  Inch  of  the  da? icle ;  a  limilar  iinpn>?ements  introdnced    by   Mr.   Key, 

projection  on  the  right  side,  but  not  so  whose  proposition  of  operating  without 

great.    The  projection  on  Uie  left  side  opening  the  sac  should  not  be  looked  upon 

is  partly  doe  to  a  greater  deTelopment  of  as  a  mere  revival  of  an  old  idea,  since  ob- 

the  pectoralis  major    muscle;    the    left  solete  works,  in  alluding  to  the  subject, 

shoulder    is  also  a  little  more  elevated  advised  such  an  operation  from  mere  me- 

than  the  right-    Percussion  clear  and  loud  chanical  views,  dreading  the  descent  of  a 

anteriorly,  but  particularly  so  in  the  pre-  great  ouantity  of  intestine  if  the  sac  were 

cordial  region.    Respiration  natural,  but  openea   in   large  hernias;    but  Mr.   Key 

weaker  in  the  same  region.     Posteriorly,  looked  upon  the  opening  of  the  peritoneal 

percnssion  is  loud;   on  the  left  side  the  cavity  as  the  great  source  of  danger;  and 

respiratory  murmur  is   feeble.     A   little  this  he  hoped  to  obviate,  in  many  instances, 

subcrepitation  on  the  lett  side  inferiorly ;  by  dividing  the  stricture  outside  the  sac. 

more  on  the  right.    A  littlti  below  the  left  Mr.  C.  stated  that  he  had  performed  the 

mamma,  anteriorly  and  laterally,  a  bruit  operation  seven   times.     Six  out  of  the 

de  frottement  is  heard;  the  pulsations  of  seven   instances  were  successful:  the  se- 

the  heart  are  inaudible ;  no  oedema  ;  pal-  venth  was  a  case  in  which  the  operation 

Eitations  frequent  ;  digestive  functions  was  not  permitted  till  strangulation  had 
ealthy;  pulse  regular.  existed  for.  so  long  a  time  that  recovery 
Remarks. — The  accidents  more  fre-  was  almost  hopeless  under  any  circum- 
qnently  caused  by  a  sudden  strain  in  stances.  Mr.  C.  advised  the  administra- 
which  dyspnoea  and  palpitations  are  ]>re-  tionof  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
sent,  are  rupture  of  vessels  and  aneurisms,  at  intervals,  after  the  operation. 
In  one  man  examined  by  M.  Louis,  who,  In  answer  to  questions  from  various 
after  a  sudden  strain,  had  dyspnoea,  pal-  gentlemen,  Mr.  C.  strongly  deprecated  the 
pitations,  and  a  bniit  de  lime,  the  aortic  use  of  tobacco  injection,  recommending 
orifice  was  found  very  much  contracted,  bleeding  in  the  erect  posture  as  a  substi 
Aneurisms,  however,  are  generally  the  re-  tute.  He  stated  the  case  of  a  robust  wo- 
solt,  very  often  at  the  origin  of  aorta,  man,  which  occurred  several  years  ago,  in 
where  they  are  more  difficult  to  detect,  and  Norfolk,  and  terminated  fatally  in  twenty- 
generally  prove  fatal  in  a  shorter  period.  five  minutes,  from  the  use  of  a  tobacco 
The  poise  in  this  case  was  regular;  injection,  made  with  half  a  drachm  of  the 
there  was  no  impulsion  —  no  anormal  tobacco  leaves.  His  reason  for  exhibiting 
bruit ;  the  sounds  of  the  heart  could  not  saline  purgatives  was  to  induce  a  healthy 
even  be  heard,  so  that  the  dyspnoea  and  peristaltic  motion  in  the  intestine  just  re- 
palpitations  could  neither  be  attributed  to  lieved  fnim  strangulation ;  this  motion  he 
aneurism  nor  contraction  of  the  aortic  considered  as  calculated  to  produce  a  re- 
orifice.  The  projection  on  the  left  side,  turn  of  the  natural  secretion  of  the  intes- 
the    loud    sound  upon    percussion    even  tines. 

through  the  thick  muscular  parietes,  the        At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  vote  of 

feeble  respiration,  the  dyspnoea,  the  sub-  thanks  to   Mr.   Cooper,   for  his  valualdo 

crepitation,    indicated    the    existence    of  communication,  was  unanimously  carried, 

emphysema  caused  by  the  rupture  of  some  on  the  motion  of  3It.  Dendy,  seconded  by 

air-cells  at  the  time  of  the  effort.    The  Mr.  Iliff. 

peculiar  bruit  de  frottement  renders  the        At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  on 

existence  of  interlobular  emphysema  very  the  21st  instant,  Mr.  Aston  Key  in  the 

probable,  as  that  is  generally  accompa-  chair.  Dr.  Guy  will  read  a  paper  On  the 

nied  by  some  bruit  *  Effects  of  Poeture  on  the  PuUe, 

The  patient  soon  left  the  hospital  much 
relieved,  having    taken    small    doses    of  " 

^P'^"' WEST3fINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL.  

—  Severe  Cut  Throat, 

PHYSICAL  SOCIETY.  WiLLIAM  LyNO  BoOTH,  SPt.  21,  whoSC  tftt- 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society  tooed  skin  and  hard  hands  indicated  his 

of  Guy*s  Hospital,  for  the  present  session,  rank  to  be  plebeian,  was  admitted  on  the 

took  place  on  the  7th  instant.  Dr.  Addison  4th  September,   1837,  having  inflicted  a 

in  the  chair;  when  Mr.  Bransby  B.  Cooper  severe  wound  on  his  own  person.     Pa<ising 

read  a  paper  On  Hernia,  by  a  butcher's  shop,  he  suddenly  rushed 

The  chief  points  alluded  to  by  that  gen-  into  it,  and  seizing  a  knife,  drew  it  across 

tieman  were — 1st,  the  advantages  to  be  his  throat.    The  edge  of  the  knife  passed 

derived  from  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  between  the  os  hyoidcs  and  thyroid  carti- 

anatomy  of  the  fascia  transversalis,  as  de-  lage,  and  divided  the  anterior  half  of  the 

•cribed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper;  and  2dy  the  pharynx.     He  had  fainted  from  loss  of 
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blood,  and  was  insensible  when  hrongrht 
into  tbe  surgery.  The  tbyroidcal  arteries 
had  been  dirided,  but  the  carotids  were 
safe.  He  was  placed  on  his  side,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  preferred,  and  simple 
pledgets  were  laid  over  the  wound. 

Next  morning  (5th  Sept.)  Mr.  White  en- 
deavoured, but  without  success,  to  intro. 
duce  an  elastic  tube  through  the  nose  into 
the  stomach.  A  violent  spasm  foiled  the 
attempt.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing the  instniment  through  the  wound 
into  the  oesophagus,  and  thus  formed  a 
channel  through  which  beef- tea  and  thick 
nutritious  fluids  were  conveyed  into  the 
stomach.  During  the  whole  of  the  5th 
the  man  was  quiet,  hut  at  night  a  pa- 
roxysm of  delirium  supervened ;  hence  it 
became  necessary  to  fasten  bis  hands  and 
feet. 

9th.*- Each  succeeding  day  he  was  per- 
fectly quiescent  till  evening,  when  the  de- 
lirium returned  with  almost  maniacal  vio- 
lence* Last  evening  the  usual  paroxysm 
came  on  at  about  nine  o'clock,  and  conti- 
nued with  undiminished  violence  till  one 
A.M.,  when  he  became  tranquil.  At  four 
A.M.,  three  hours  after  this  change,  he  ex- 
pired suddenly. 

During  the  day-time  his  pulse  was  quiet, 
and  generally  numbered  between  80  and 
90,  but  at  night,  immediately  after  the 
exacerbation,  it  reached  to  150  beats.  At 
these  times  the  animal  heat  was  also  in- 
creased. His  bowels  were  acted  upon 
every  morning  by  means  of  a  clyster.  In 
the  intervals  of  the  paroxyi^ms  he  was  ra- 
tional. He  could  articulate  words  in  a 
whisper,  hut  there  was  no  vocalization  of 
sound.  He  generally  preferred  making 
known  his  wants  by  writing. 

An  examination  of  the  body  was  made 
a  few  hours  after  death.  All  the  viscera 
of  the  great  cavities  were  apparently 
betltliy.  The  brain  offered  no  pathologi- 
cal characters ;  but  in  the  cerebellum  the 
medullary  part  was  tinged  of  a  uniform 
and  homogeneous  pink  colour,  not  arising 
iVom  any  obrious  injection  of  vessels.  The 
edge  of  the  wound  was  covered  with  lymph 
and  exsiccated  mucus,  and  signs  of  oedema 
were  obvious  in  tbe  tissues  adjacent  to  the 
glottis,  which,  had  the  patient  lived  long 
enough,  would  have  destroyed  him.  No 
injury  was  inflicted  on  the  glottis  by  the 
knife,  which  had  made  a  clean  cut  between 
it  and  the  epiglottis. 

It  appears  that  when  a  cloth  was  placed 
over  the  wound,  the  patient  had  the 
power  to  vocalize  imperfectly  j  but  when 
the  cloth  was  removed,  though  the  breath 
passed  through  the  mouth  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  enable  him  to  whisper  audibly, 
yet  none  of  the  vowel  qualities  could  be 
produced. 
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Edn'ardT'iyloe,  Duffield.— Wm.  Fo8«,  Stnckton- 
onTe«B.— Jame«  Bridge  Hall,  Lane- End.  SiHf- 
ford.  — George  Field.  Botvlin?.— WUliHm  Boll 
Irving,  Gonfortn,  Cumberland.  —  Wiiliatn  G;.r- 
like,  Painswill,  Gloace«ter'«hire.  —  Jokliua  Pur- 
•on*,  Laverton,  Somerset.— John  Prirleaux  Sealjr, 
Bristol.— James  Ht^nderson.  Carfrae,  Edinburgh. 
—George  John  Arnnii,  Wiltshire.— John  Davits, 
Tipton,  Staffbrdshire.— Alfred  Evans.  Mile-Knd. 
London.— John  Bryant  Lyon,  Sheffield.-^ Samuel 
George  81oman,  Exeter.— Thomas  Evans,  Little- 
Hampton,  Sussex.  —  George  Samuel  Lidbitter« 
Tuobrldge  Wells. 
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Abffcesa         .       .  I 

Age  and  Debility .  2S 

Apoplexy      •       .  3 

Asthma         .       .  4 

Cancer           •        •  1 

Childbirth     .       .  1 

Conaumptlon       •  40 

Convulsions         .  12 

Croup   ...  I 
Dentition  or  Teeth  lug  8 

Diftrrhcra      .        .  2 

Dropay                 .  8 

Dropsy  in  the*  Brain  8 

Dropsy  In  the  Chest  1 

Erysipelaa    .        .  1 

Fever     .        .       •    •  18 

Fever,  Scarlet      .  S 

Fever,  Typhus     .  6 


Haemorrhage  .  1 

Heart,  diseased  .  3 

Hnoplnv  Cough  .  4 

Inflammation  17 

Lungs  and  Pleura  1 

Influensa        •  •  2 

Insanity      •  .  .  2 

Liver,  dlaeased  8 

Meaidea         •  .  S 

Mortification  .  1 

Paralysis       .  ,  2 

Rheumatism  •  I 

Sniali-poz     •  •  1 

Thrush          .  .  1 

Tumor          .  .  1 

Unknoivn  Causes  11 

Casualties    •  .  5 


Increase  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  >  .a^ 
the  preceding  week        •        .        •   S 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latittuie  51®  37'  32"  N. 
Lmgilude  0«  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


Oct. 

Thursday .  8 
Friday  .  .  6 
Satnrday  .  7 
Sanduy  .  .  8 
Monday.  .  9 
Tueaday . .  10 
Wednesday  It 


Thkhmomrtkr.   Raromktkr. 


from  45  to  65 

58  66 

42  63 

45  08 

44  59 

40  62 

49  68 


8018  to  80*11 
80*01       80  00 


30  09 
8010 
8014 
80  30 
80  26 


80*18 
8007 
80  19 
80*25 
8081 


Wind.  S.W. 

Except  the  8tb.  10th,  Rnd  lltb,  generally  clear ; 
rain  on  the  6th  and  8lh. 
Rain  fallen,  *8.i75  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


Errata. — Iti  Dr.  Lahatt*s  paper,  page 
8,  col.  2,  line  50,  for  "  profunda,"  read 
«•  profunda^  ;"  page  10,  col.  I,  line  30, ^iw 
"  when,"  read  "  where ;"  ib.  col.  2,  line  28, 
for  "  first,"  r«id  "just" 

Wilson  &  So!«, Printers,  57,  Skinner-at.,  London. 
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LECTURES  THE  Chest ;  for  although  it  is  the  or^^Ds 

.  within  it,  rather  than  the  chest  itself,  which 

ON  THB                             *  we  generally  wish  to  study,  we  must  never 

PHV<5TornrJv  iisin  nrQPAdPd  op  forget  that  the  chest  is,  as  it  were,  an  outer 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  O*  coat  of  these,  organs,  fitted  to  them,  and 

THE  CHEST,  partaking  of  their  shape,  motions,  and 

sensibilities;  and  as  in  health  these  all 

iNCLrniKG  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  ^ork  and  feel  together,  so  in  disease  wo 

AND  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  must  never  lose  sight  of  their  mutual  de- 

Eendencies  and  connexions.     Now  as  we 
ave  considered  the  properties  of  the  chest 

18S6  and  1837,  hqJ  jts  organs  under  the  two  heads,  phy- 

Ai  the  Amtomieal  School,  Kinnerton^Street,  sical  and  vital,   so   you    see   that  in  my 

near  St  George^i  Hoqrital,  prospectus  I  divide  tliamination  of  the  Chat 

*           *^      *  into  two  kinds:— I.  As  practised  physi- 

Bt  Charles  J.  B.  Williams, M.D.F.R.S.  cally    by    vision,  tact,    and   hearing.— 

2.  Through  functions,  or  through  those 

"■— "  more  complex  properties  or  actions  which 

Lecture  IV.  depend  on  vitality  superadded  to  physical 

structure.'      These  two  kinds,    although 

Physital  'Examtnatwn  of  the  Chett^Modet  of  studied    separately,    must  be   used  coa- 

Studying  the  Topograiphy  of  Organs^Ex.  jointly. 

ammation  of  the  Chett   by  inspection  and  We   examine    the   chest    physically, 

feeling — Natural  form  rf  the  Chest— Po$'  through  those  properties  of  form,  size,  pro- 

tures  for  inspection  —  Kxaminatioti  of  the  portions,andrelativepositionofitsparts,at 

motions  of  the  Chest  by  i^ht  and  touch—  yggt  f^^^  ]„  motion,  which  are  appreciable 

Varieties  of  Regpiration—Mtmuralum  of  the  \^y  our  external  senses.     Now,  gentlemen. 

Chest — Measurement  tf  the  Air  respired—  mark  me ;  you  cannot  get  on  well  in  the 

Umitation  of  the  Signs  obtained  by  sight  and  physical  examination  of  the  chest  without  a 

touch—Need  of  another  Sense— Modes  of  topogropfcic  knowledge  of  the  organs  within 

Studying    the  Acoustic  Phenomena  of  the  jt :  you  must  know  where  each  severally 

^*****  lies  and  reaches  with  regard  to  the  ex- 

Havino  now  anatomically  and  physiolo-  terior,  so  that  when  you  inspect,  feel,  and 

gically  gone  through  the  general  structure,  listen  to  the  chest,  you  may  be  able  to  map 

ifanctions,  and  relations  of  the  chest  and  out  the  general  outlines  of  the  oi^ans 

its  organs,  we  have  next  to  study  these  within. 

subjects  as  physicians;  and  you  will  imme-  You  will  ask  me,  how  are  we  to  get 

diately  see  how   essential    our  previous  this  knowledge }    There  are  two  ways  to 

knowledge  is  to  prepare  us  for  this  study,  it ;   and  I  would  advise  you  to  use  them 

We  have  to  find  out  the  signs  or  svmp.  both.    The  first  and  most  obvious  one  is, 

toms  through  which,  in'  the  living  body,  by  attentively  observing,  every  time  you 

we  can  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  va-  see  a  body  opened,  the  position  which  the 

rious  parts  of  the  structure,  and  of  the  organs  hold  with  regard  to  the  exterior. 

performance  of  their  several  functions,  and  The  minutes  which  we  are  apt  to  consider 

thus  through  which  we  can  distinguish  as  time  lost,  while  we  are  impatiently 

health  and  disease.    This  department  we  waiting  to  see  the  morbid  anatomy  within, 

will,  if  you  please,  call  Examination  or  may   be  profitably  employed  in  taking 

516.— XXI.  1 
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a  lesson  of  the  anatomy  of  position.     As  by  way  of  encouragement,  that  after  you 

the  dissector's  knife  cuts  the  integuments,  ha?e    carefully  examined  half   a  dozen 

our  eyes  may  rapidly  survey  certain   ex.  subjects,  by  the  different  physical  means 

temal  marks  which  we  may  be  ready  to  which  we  nave  now  to  explain,  you  will 

compare  with  the  interior  when  it  shall  have  gained  results  which  may  supply  you 

be  opened.'  There  are  the  nipples,  the  with  a  good  general  idea  of  the  topography 

edges  of  the  pectoral  and  serrated  muscles,  of  the  living  chest.      In  short,  it  comes  to 

the  intercostal  spaces,  which  can  generally  this — practice  alone  can  make  you  perfect 

be  counted  with  ease  near  the  sternum,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  study  in  which 

the  divisions  of  this  bone,  the  clavicles  and  the  senses  are  to  be  exercised, 
scapulae,  and  divers  minor  elevations  and         I  have   attempted   in   ttiese  diagrams 

depressions  on  the  exterior,  all  of  which  to  set  before  you  views  of  the  topography 

may  serve  as  landmarks  to  indicate  the  of  the  pectoral   organs,  and  by    giving 

positions  or  boundaries  of  the  organs  and  a  transparency  both  to  the  chest  itself,  and 

their  several    parts.      The  moment    the  also    to  the  viscera,  I  have  endeavoured 

sternum  is  raised,  and  before  the  lungs  to  represent  their  form,  size,  and  relative 

collapse  (which  may  be  prevented  by  closing  position.      Here,  for  instance,  is  an  exter- 

the  nostrils,)  we  can  glance  at  the  extent  nal  front  view  of  the  trunk  of  a  man : 

to  which  these  organs  cover  the  heart  and  it  is  sketched,  as  you  see,  in  Indian  ink, 

reach  downwards,  the  position  of  the  air  with  all  the  points,  prominences,  and  de- 

and  blood-vessels,   the  height  of  the  dia-  pressions,   which   are    jiresented    in    the 

phragm,  and  the  abdominal  viscera  be-  natural  contour  of  the  body.    But  through 

neath,  and  we  can  transfer  these  various  this  exterior  you  see  the  fungs,  the  heart, 

sites  to  some  of  the  marks  or  lines  of  the  the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  spleen,  &c. 

exterior,  tinted  in  different  colours,  and  by  a  con- 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  this  habit  venient  transparency  in  these  viscera,  you 

of  comparison  of  the  outside  with  the  get  a  general  view  of  the  interior — how 

inside  in  the  dead  body  will  give  you  a  the  several  large  vessels  pass,  and  how 

yery  accurate  knowledge  of  what  exists  in  one   organ  is  superposed  over  another, 

the  bodies  of  the  living ;  for  besides  that  Thus,  here  are  the  lungs  with  the  large 

there  is  some  variety  in  different  indivi-  bronchi,  coloured  light  pink,  and  the  liver 

duals,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  the  purple ;  and  where  at  the  margin  of  the 

motions  and  properties  of  life  being  de-  diaphragm    the  latter   of   these    viscera 

stroyed,  some  changes  may  consequently  comes    in    contact    with    the    external 

take  place  in  the  size  and  relative  posi-  parietes,  its  colour  is  deep  and  distinct ; 

tion  of  the  organs,  and  these  may  vary  but  where  it  rises  above  into  the  vaulted 

according  to  the  mode  of  death.    Thus  it  hollow  of  the  diaphragm,  it  is  seen  in 

is  probable  that  the  diaphragm,  relaxed  a  fainter  colour,  because  it  is  gradually 

by  death,  permits  the  abdominal  viscera  shaded  off  by  the  superjacent  Hght  co- 

to  encroach  on  the  cavity  of  the  chest  loured  lung.    So  also  the  heart,  in  the 

further  than  during  life ;  and  the  volume  small  space  in  which  it  comes  in  contact 

and  position  of  the  heart  and  lungs  will  with  the  chest  to  the  left  of  the  lower  end 

be  affected  not  only  by  this  circumstance,  of  the  sternum,  has  its  crimson  colour ; 

but  by  the  condition  of  the  circulation  but  it  also  communicates  its  tint  more 

and  respiration  at  the  time  of  death,  and  faintly  through  the  lungs  which  lie  over 

by  the  influence  of  time  and  temperature  its  whole  body,  and  the  vessels  which 

on  the    stiffening  of   the   muscles,  and  proceed  from  it,  and  so  on  with  other 

other  changes  which  immediately  succeed  oi^ns.    Here  is  another  diagram  repre. 

death.    These  are  subjects  which  deserve  senting  the  back  view  of  the  chest  and 

further  investigation.    In  spite  of  these  abdomen.      [These  diag^ms   cannot  be 

exceptions,  which  it  is  well  to  be  aware  of,  given  in  print.] 

I  repeat  that  you  may  gain  much  valuable         Now  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  these 

knowledge  of  the  topography  of  organs  in  drawings  g^ve  a  very  exact  view  of  pecto- 

the  way  that  I  have  described,  and  this  ral  topography,  for,  as  I  have  said  before, 

knowledge  will  be  of  such  a  personal,  the    parts  and  their  outlines  are  to    a 

practical  kind,  that  it  will  gradually  con-  certain  extent  variable  aud  shifting ;  but 

fer  on  you  a  self- correcting  tact  and  in-  they  will  assist  you  in  the  two  other 

sight  which  you  can  never  gain  from  mere  modes  of  study  which  I  have  poiuted  out, 

rules  and  descriptions.  and  they  will  be  of  material  service  to  us 

There  is  another  way  to  the  knowledge  in  our  explanations  of  various  diagnostic 

of  the  topography  of  organs ;  it  is  more  phenomena  of  health  and  disease.      Yoa 

exact,  but  more  difficult.    It  is  the  habit  may,  too,  if  you  please,  take  from  them 

of  physical  examination ;  and  thus  our  the  idea  of  transparency ;  and  when  yoa 

study  enlightens  itself.    We  cannot  dwell  examine  a  chest,  try,  in  a  study  of  exter- 

on  this  now,  because  it  comprehends  the  nal  marks,  to  see  the  outlines  and  posi- 

details  which  will  occupy  us  for  several  tions  of  the  organs  within, 
succeeding  lectures  $  but  I  will  tell  you,        Well,  now  let  us  touch  lightly  on  the 
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eiasiiiialioii  of  the  diMt  b;  «1ghl  uid  tion,  but  aba  lo  its  molioni ;  and  here  K    ' 

feeiiDg.     Tbc  patieni  standiog,  or  ■illing  In   proper   la    cmptiiy   reeling   nitb    '~ 

CTen,  wilb  bis  amui  and  legs   in   corre-  Whilst,  Ihererore,  we  itto  insiietUne  1 

spoDdiDR  posilions.  and  bis  client,  if  pussi-  cbest,  we  desire  Ihc  patient  tn  brenlbe 

ble   CDtiret;   expdsed   in  a    [juud    light,  vaiious  degrees;  and  with  our  hands  and 

w«  view  it  in  frant,  b«bind,  and   Truni  eyes  oo  curmpunding  points  of  Ibe  twii 

>bo*e,and  mark  its  rnrm  and  pruporlions,  sidet,  we  wnleb  and  re«l  tJie  amount  and 

sod  correspundins  prominences  and  de-  equalitj  of  tbe  motions.    If  llie  chest  is  a 

preanoni.     A  healthj  i-best  is  Tery  nearly  heiltUy  one,  we  see  tbe  Dtotiuns  as  nni- 

■rmmetricalillietwoBideii  coTtispondingin  form  as  tbe  chest  is  symmetrical.    Tbe 

ihapeand  size.    Tbe  riobt  side  is,  hon-  claTicle,  wapula,  and  uppor  ribs  rise;  tlis 

«fw,  aloMI  alvayp  sli^tly  hrger  tbnn.  loner  ribs  rise  and  spread ;  and  the  abdo- 

the  brft,  egpedally  at  its  loner   porlion,  men  swelU  a*  the  diaphra)(m  descends  at 

where  the  uiffereDce  of  meosutHl  cireum-  eacb   inspiration.      Altentifcl)'  watching 

lisrence  amounts  genemlly  to  half  en  inch,  and  feeling  the  chest  will  also  uften  enable 

ThU  preponderance  in  favour  of  tbe  right  ns  to  ira«  the  limits  of  some  of  these 

tide  is  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  its  con-  motetaents,  so  as  to  indicate  the  boun- 

WnH,  but  it  it  cbitfly  cottnccied    with  darics  of  ihe  ehest.    Thns  we  haie  before 

■  law  which  pertodes  the  animal  crea-  noticed  that  the  tower  ribsarepresiedout-      ^M 

tlon,  which  gires  a  superiority  of  develop,  wards,  by  the  displacement  of  the  abdo-     ^H 

]D«iit  to  the  right  side.     In  some  of  the  minal  vitcera  at  each  descent  of  the  dla-     ^H 

malltuk  tribes  yon  see  Ibis  Isw  pre  tail  to  pbragnt,and  constituteafiilneBs  belowth*     ^H 

•neb    an  extent  that  the  right  side    is  limits  to  wliieb  the  lungK  descend,  with  a   -  ^1 

ntUed  reand   the   left,   as  in   ibe  house  slight  flatness  or  hollow  above.  My  friend, 

caall.    There  i>,  on  the  oiber  band,  in  Ur.  Edwin   Harrison,  has  studied  thenn 

BoM  healthy  cbesls,  an  odvaniage  on  Iho  marks  so  suocessfully.  that  he  can  diKrovET 

left  aide  in  point  of  height.      Tbe  apex  of  in  many  coses,  by  s'imple  inspection,  the 

tbe  left  lung,  and  the  corresponding  por-  height  of  the  diaphragm  and  liter.    Tbe 

tion  of  (be  rhcil,  rises  a  trifle  higher  than  intercostal  spaces  are  also  Gi  mnrlis  for 

tliat  of  the  ri^ht.      1  «tnnot  tell  whether  this  mode  of  comparison  between  the  two 

~"   '   an  original  condition. nrwhetbcr  it  sides;  and  there  are  other  nseful  details. 


ranlti  from  the  habitual  inflated  pressure    whicli  I  cannot  now  ei 
at  tbe  itomath  and  the  unyielding  mass  of    i 


ic  unyielding  mass  of  soon  learnt  in  practice,  when  the  principle 

me  oEui  on   me  leii  side  ^ving  the  cbesi  of  the  enaininatioa  ii  pmjierl]'  nndersloiid. 

■  greater  tendency  to  upward  expansion.  Applying  the  band  in  the  region  of  tbe 

bat  tbe  fact  is  pretty   constant.      Still  heart,  we  feci  the  relation  of  the  resplm- 

ibeae   slight  exceptions  scarcely  detract  tory  motions  to  that  or^an.    .Iflerarull 

ftmiithegeneTBls^miUetT7DflhecbeGt,aDd  expiiaiion  the  heart  is  felt  beating  close 

when  known  can  be  allowed  for.     Where  nnder  the  hand,  about  the  cartilage*  of 

jon  find  any  considerable  departure  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  as  well  as  under 

tbi*degTecofsyrametty,orcorre>pi>ndence  tbesiernum;  but  as  the  ribs  rise,  and  the 

between  the  two  sides,  you  may  be  pretty  lung  expands  in  Inepiration,  we  gmdually 

wart  that  tbete  either  is,  or  bai  been,  lose  tbe  beating,  and  if  it  is  felt  at  all,  it 

'dbewe.  is  now  as  low  as  tbe  sixth  rib.     I  shall 

*   1  hare  said  that  yon  mnj  inspect  the  not  dwell  tanf(cr  on  the  hcaltby  appeor- 

"^ — rt  ftam  ahov,  as  well  as  from  before  ance  and  motions  of  the  cheat,  but  yon 

behind.    This  nay  be  done  when  the  should   lake  ererv  opportunity  to  study 

.Oatieot  i>  silting  on  a  low  seat,  with  his  them ;  and  yon  will  then  soon  be  able  to 

Mid  a  little  bowed  forward,  by  standing  scan  them,  just  as  a  horse-dealer  judges  by 

teblnd  him  and  looking  down    on   Ihe  a  few  glnncesofilie  points  of  a  horse. 
4loiildon.     YoD  Ibni  get  a  view  of  the  We  shall  notice  a  fen  general  varielin 

deplb  of  the  chest  from   front  to   back,  of  respimllon,  whicb  are  to  be  determined 

and  you  may  niten  detect  a  want  of  cor-  by  watching  and  feeling  tbe  motions  of 

reapondence  between  the  two  sides,  that  tbe  chest.     Healthy  or  perrrct  re*]>ira[iun 

!■  not  perecptihie  by  the  ordina/y  modes  Is  both  diaphragmatic  and   costal  j    but 

nf  inspection.  under  tbe  influence  of  disease  the  motions 

If  the  patient's  strength  do  not  permit  may  be  confined  either  to  Ibe  ribs  only,  or 

him  to  stand  or  sit  up,  yoa  may  inspect  the  diaphragm   only.      Thos,  when    tbe 

the  chesi  when  be  is  lying  on  his  back ;  diaphragm  is  prevented  from  descending 

Ud  this  tnav  be  done  not  only  standing  by  acute  pain  in  it  or  below  it,  or  by  pres- 

by  tbe  side,  out  also  at  the  foot  and  at  the  sure  Oom  below,  the  rcspinilion  is  wboIlT 

faewd  of  the  bed,  from  wbicb  the  corre-  performed  by  the  raising  of  tbe  ribs,  and 

sponding  motions  of  tbe  two  sides  con  be  is  called  lieai'ing,  thrmric,  or  aislal  breath- 

Mtter  seen.  ing.   When  the  ribs,  again,  are  immoveable. 

Now  the  inspection  of  Ihe  chest  is  to  in  consequence  of  pain.  ossiScalion  of  car- 
be  applied  not  only  to  its  siaiicol  ooadi-  tilages  and  ligaments,  or  paralysis  of  the 
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intercnstal  niufdes,  the  bmthing  U  irhollf  »\iei,  I  ma;  notice  hen  k  «i>n  at  aitempi 

dlaplirogmaiie  or  uhJiinHital.  Internal  mentiirenif^t,  bj  nntinfi  the  qai 

The  muvemcnts  nf  rrspirnlinn  ma)'  be  litjrorair  ibnt  canheeiA'ilHlDri>rbilRf.    ' 

■pariial.  wlipo  one  side  of  Ibc  ehesi  is  icen  Aberneihy  ptopQinl  Ui  j  mine  of  the  .  ..^_ , 

to  move  less  thnn   the  ntbcr.  or  nheo  a  city,  and  cansei|Uci)ilj  the*uundac»,nr  « 

jmrt  or  nne  ricle  inatci  iin[)errectl<r;  and  rano'ii  lanss,  bf  iDcaaniius  how  much  air 

ihis  parlinl  mpirnticm  may  proceed  fmtn  he  euuld  ihrow  nt  a  brcalh,  arirr  a  Hill  in- 

imiuojiility  or  the  jmrieteK,   or,  as  mors  apiralioa.  into  ajar  invcnril  over  waiet^ 

uiiially,  ttaat  iEnjierniLiLbilliy  uf  the  coiro-  Here  is  an  appaniius  irhich  bcIons>  to  £ 

■ponitiDg  portions  of  lung,  in  eon^e^uenca  Green,  of  Great  Mnrlborougli  Street: 

of  furiout  iliHasca.    Thus,  when  lynipb  or  meatiirei  ibc  i|uanlit)r  of  air  taken  ir  " 

tubcreuUrmnttcr  in  the  tissue  of  Ibe  Inns,  full   inspiration.    You  ace,  when  I 

BR  obitruetinn  of  the  bronchi,  an  effusion  tnj'  noslrila  and  inspire  thningh  the  , 

-~U>,   or  a  eoDlmcteJ   ndhrsinn   of,    Ibe  the  water  in  the  gloss  jar  rises  in  prnpor^' 

,..nira,  prevent  the  Infiaiion  and  collapw  tion  la  the  iiaantily  of  air  which  I  draw 

of  a  part  of  the  luntt.  the  corritpiimlin^  in,  and  this  i>  measured  by  the  cubic  incb 

waits  of  the  chest  will  be  resisted  in  Ibeir  tcale  on  the  lide  of  the  jar.    There  are 

—ntions,  and  will  become  fixed  in  prupor.  gther  conlrivanecs  of  a  similar  kind.   TH* 

■HI.    Thuiin  phthisical  patient*  we  often  chief  objection  to  ihem  la  that  their  ind^^H 

B  the  rib)  below  the  eInvlolEs  Kamelj  cations  aie  aScoied  not  onl,v  by  the  cnpaoH 

...iivintt  in  rusplmtion,  aind  often  flimk  on  city  uf  the  luag»,  but  also'bv  the  (trengtljI^H 

one  liile;  in  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  the  of  the  reapintory  efforls.    They  are  ^y^H 

lower   ribs    are    more   rammouly   fixed.  HaminifirrirarthomuavUs  of  reipiralJon.BB^H 

1  par  ■  ■   ■       ■ 

__     _ , lellier  ,  _.    .    , 

iunk  after  iospiraiion,  or  whether  il  ii  cular  encntiei  ar 
fixed  in  an  inlennnllate  dale:  yna  may        Su  muth  for 

thus,  in  certain  instances,  fco  «ome  way  to  mat  orteii   do  j 

diillnffuiih  between  these  different  eausei  readily  perceite  mat  iney  win  semooi  in- 

i>r  giuiinnnary  obstniction.     But  more  af  form  iia  of  the  uaiure  of  the  nbslruetiont 

this  by  and  by.  which  they  i-an  dlsaover,  and  they  cannot 

Examlnnliou    bj  tact   and  viaion    re-  disciiiiT  many  obstruelinni  and  diwirdGM 

qaires,  on   the  niirt  of  the  observer,  an  of  a  imallcr 'degree.    The  ehot  may  be 

BKBut  eye,  a  good  iiercepliiin  of  ihape  and  Immobile    in    part*,    bat   whether   tttna 

■jmmelry,  or,  Ifyou  will  hare  it  pbrcnn-  bloufced-up  air  tubes, disctucd  lung,  liijnid 

lo^eally,  fulloraansof)iM,>rm,  nnduriler.  or  air  in  the  ptcuin,  or  any  other  of  iImJ 

It  is  often  highly  usel\il  in  the  way  of  a  rarlnns  causvi,  lighl  and  tuuvh  will  aatm 

general  aarrcy,  prepnraiory  to  other  mure  Infiinn  ni.  J 

seen  rate  mode*  of  examination.  We  art  driien,  then,  to  tryanoihercent^l 

The  plan  of  measuring  ibo  oliesE  is  a  which   may   reach   beyond     the    surfacl^  ' 

innre  exact  method  of  detecting  inequa-  — the  lenie  of  uEanias.     Now  Ibi*  sens* 

lilies  of  siEe  between  the  two  aides  of  the  is  not  generalty  eutlivutcd  aa  our  senae  uf 

cheat.      It  is  generally  practised  in  this  liaiun  ia.    •'  Seeing  is  believing  :''  to  aec  a 

way:  a  piece  of  tape  is  fixe4  *ith  one  end  thing  iaalmaai  the  same  u  to  undentand 

on  the  spinous  process  at  a  dorsal  verte-  IL    The  same  can  scarcely  be  tald  nf  hear- 

bra,  and  carried  borJsontally  to  the  mid-  Ing;  but  yet,  in  rases  where  we  hare  cae^- 

dbi  of  the  sternum,  Srst  around  one  aide,  cised  ibis  sense,  we  by  experience  render 

then  around  the  other,  in  ibis  way,    [The  its  indications    nearly  as   instrnctiie  m 

iiMthod  was  thewn  on  a  plaster  figure.]  those  of  «iB;bl.    Ttius  we  know  the  dif- 

Of  course  great  cnremust  be  taken  topnsa  ferenl  aounds  of  carriages  and  bones  in 

the  Inpe  around  Corresponding  parts;  and  the  streets,  llic  foot  steps  of  walkers,  iIm 

atteulion  must  also  be  paid  that  Ibe  de-  sonnds  of  rain  falling,  of  wind  whistling, 

(trees  of  the  respiratory  act  be  the  snme  and  so  forth;  and  theae  several  noises  are 

during  the  measurement.    The  mual  acvu-  the  acouaiic  signs  of  the  nature  or  phvti- 

rate  mo'le  Is  to  compare  the  measurements  cal  ebaracler  of  the  tarioas  bodies  otat 

of  the  two  sides  on  a  full  ins^imlion  and  produce  them.    So  also  the  acoustic  pr»- 

I   «  full  expiraliini,  nt  well  ns  in  the  inter-  pctlies  of  the   chrsi  and  its  organs,  Ui» 

I   mediate  stale.    The  pmcesa   is  rnther  a  auitnda  Ihal  are  produced  in  them  or  eli. 

I   troublesome  one,  and  wv  cannot,  among  cited  from  them,  may  by  study  instruct  us 

I   prlrale  pntienta  at  least,  uw  it  nftenj  but  as  td  Ibe  nature  and  condition  of  the  mat- 

I   tl  Mmeiime*  gim  reaulls  which  are  well  ler  nf  which  Ihey  are  compoted. 

'   .worth  Ihia  trouble.  Now  dicre  are  two  mcthoJji  of  slu'lying 

lleeides  external  meaiuremenl,  which  is  thewphunumena:— I.  Hy  mere  individual 


iliully  comparative  between  the  two    eiperieniiu:  just  w  Uie  infant  studies  i 
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form  and  appearance  of  objects  by  tight  LBCTUBE8 
and  touch,  and  in  time  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  them.    2.  Through  a  generaliza- 
tion of  that  experience  in  the  laws  ac-  RHEUMATISM  and  ITS  EFFECTS; 
cording  to  which  the  phenomena  occur. 

Personal  experience  is  of  course  indispen-  g^  r.  Macleod,  M.D. 

sabU  necessary  to  familiarize  us  with  tlie  „..    .  .     ..,.,,         .  „      ... 

character  of  the  phenomena;  but  before  Physician  lobt.  George'. Ho.pUaL 

it  can  inform  us  of  their  true  nature  and  _ 
causes,  experience  must  be  extensive,  and 

detailed  to  a  degree  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  Atmntpheric  viciisUudet  the  chief  cause  of  Rhew* 

▼ery   few;  and  even  when  thus  obtained,  matiun^FffeeU  of  hereditary  Predispon- 

its  results,  without  generalia^ation,  must  tion — Relative  prevalence  according  to  Sex 

be  so  unwieldy  and  burdensome  to  the  me-  and  A^e — Fibrous  Tissue*  the  Seat  of  Hhe%^ 

mory,  that  still  fewer  could  duly  profit  maiism  ;  supposed  continuity  of  these— Symp- 

by  it.  tvms  ;  pain  the moit  general,  out  not  universal 

*  We  must  avail  ourselves  of  both  me-  JJiiiS'Onsof  Rheumatism  — Rheumatic  Fever 

tbods.     We  must  accustom  our  ears  to  the  —Seat  oj  the  pain — The  Injiammation  not 

sounds  in  all  their  varieties,  that  we  may  confined  to  the  Ligaments — Absence  of  per-- 

be  able  by  experience  to  know  and  distin-  manent  organic  change  in  the  parts  infiamed 

gnish   them:  but  to  understand  their  im-  — Nature  of  the  Constitutional  Disturbance-^ 

port,  and  to  read  the  interpretation  which  DiagnotU  betweeti    Rheumatic    Fever   and 

they  give  of  the  condition  of  the  parts  that  Oout. 

produces    them,    we    must    study    them  _.                        •        _             '.v    .i.      • 

ihrough  the  laws  of  which  they  are  ex-  -Rhkomatism  in  common  with  other  in. 

aniplcs.    We  must  consider  what  sound  flammaiory  affections,  is  he  d  to  be  most 

is ;  how  it  may  be  produced,  transmitted,  "f«  ^uring  the  winter ;  but  ibis,  although 

and  modified;^ how  the  coitcnU  of  the  <[««  '^.}^'^  n»*'°'/«  '»"*^!^  ^/^^  remarkable 

chest  may  produce  it,  and  when  produced  thanwith  respect  to  mosi  inflammatory  dis- 

can  chan^  it ;  and  by  comparing  iU  gene-  ^^^'  Dr.Haygarlh,  who  gave  considerable 

ral  properties  with  the  meihaniSm  of  the  attention  to  tbe  subject,  estimates  the  pru- 

chest  aQits  organs,  we  shall  be  prepared  Portion  of  cases  ol  rheumatism  occurring 

to  understand  and  arrange  the  phenomena  >°  ^^m^^'  ^«  *^"^.  occurring  in  winter  as 

that  experience  has  discovered,  or   may  ^^^  J^  »«/«"  5  ^^   ^  "^^  ^.^^»  ^^^^  .^^« 

hereafter  reveal  to  us.     By  thus  learning  a"*^^*    ^V""»    warm  weather  arj  Ire- 

the  acoustic  relations  of  the  chest,  not  quently  quite  as  severe  as  those  which  take 

merely  as  isolated  facts,  but  as  parts  of  «n  P^^^^  «/  "l^'^  inclement  seasons  of  the 

appli«l  science,  we  may  be  enabled  to  es-  J^^^'    ^»  ^*^>  >{  ^^"\4  ^PP*^'  \^V  ^t! 

ri^  in    great   measure  the  errors  into  <^a»se  of  acute  rheumatism  is  not  to  be 

wlOch  unintelligible  matters  of  memory  flight  for  so  much  in  any  abstract  degree 

might  continoairy  lead  us,  and  we  shafl  of  cold  asm  atmospheric  vicissitudes;   so 


sequeni  paris  oi  ine  course,  you  win  nna     : — : '^ 7     ..1       -. S 

my  little  work  on  the  Pathology  and  Diag.  !»»»  ^/oj"«  c*»"8«^  ^\^  moisture,  feome, 
fuiiM  iff  Diuasit  of  the  C*«t,  useful  as  a  "^^.T*'  ^V/  supposed  that  other  agents 
text-book;  and  supposing  that  to  be  in  besides  cold  and  moisture  come  into  opera- 
your  hands,  I  shalldwell  less  fully  on  the  ^^o"'  *°*^  ^^\  °^^^*"*  PX^^  P<>^»«"» 
matters  which  are  contained  in  it  In  ^"[^^Sy  ^  the  influence  of  the  air;  but 
fact,  there  is  so  much  new  matter  to  be  ^*^:f°  '^^  consider  that  rheumatism  occurs 
brought  before  you.  or  at  least  so  much  under  almost  every  variety  of  situation,— 
new  application  ind  arrangement  of  that  o^^«°»  certainly,  where  there  is  no  reason 
which  is  already  known,  that  I  shall  often  to  suppose  any  malaria  to  exist,— and 
nfer  you  to  the  best  works  for  common  ^^«»  ^'?  »««  i^  immediately  following  tbe 
details,  and  give  our  time  chiefly  to  the  applicaUon  of  cold  and  moisture,  wiUiout 
development  and  applicaUon  of  principles  the  concurrence  of  any  other  apparent  cir- 
which  are  not.  or  but  imperfecUy,  to  be  cumstance,  it  appears  to  me  quite  un- 
studied elsewhere  necessary  to  nave  recourse  to  other  causes, 
We  must  devote  the  next  lecture  to  a  the  very  existence  of  which  is  in  many 
sabject  purely  physical,  the  nature  and  cases  entirely  hypothetical. 
properties  of  Sound  •.  ^^^  *'  '^^  funber  been  supposed  that,  in 

order  to  produce  rheumatism,  some  peculiar 

•  Erratum  In  U«l  lecture,  p.  88,  top  of  2d  co-  Stateof  tlieindividual-someconstitotional 

Uunn-for  iHtense,  read  inehmeuL  predisposition-  was  required.  In  reference 

to  this  we  may  say,  that  whatever  cun- 

•  sidcrably  reduces    the  general  tone  and 
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Tigoar  of  the  body,  renders  the  indi?idnal  which  the  greatest  nomber  of  cases  of 
more  liable  to  rheamatism,  but  not  appa-  rheumatic  fever  present  themselYes ;  and 
rently  to  a  greater  degree  than  with  here  also  it  is  probable  that  the  circnm- 
respect  to  other  inflammatory  attacks,  stances  above  alladed  to,  —  I  mean  the 
the  constitntional  change  being  merely  greater  exposure  to  the  exciting  causes,— 
that  of  a  diminished  power  of  resisting  may  hare  some  influence  in  producing  the 
disease  in  general  —  not  rheumatism  in  result.  Probably  two-thirds  of  the  pa- 
particular.  There  are,  however,  two  cir-  tients  are  between  15  and  dO ;  but  it  is 
cnmstances  which  enable  us  to  know  that  also  met  with  in  infancy,  and  I  have 
one  individual  is  more  liable  than  another  repeatedly  seen  it  in  children  of  five  or  six 
to  rheumatism:  the  first  is,  his  being  years  of  age;  while  I  have  still  of tener  had 
descended  of  parents  Ti^ho  have  sufiered  patients  with  disease  of  the  heart  resulting 
from  the  disease,  and  the  second  is,  when  fh>m  acute  rheumatism,  which  had  af- 
he  himself  baa  had  it  before.  fected  them  in  infancy.  As  we  advance 
With  regard  to  the  hereditary  peculia-  in  life,  the  liability  to  the  disease  in  the 
rity  which  causes  this  proneness  to  rheu-  form  of  rheumatic  fever  diminishes;  and 
matism,  although  we  may  be  at  a  loss  to  it  is  comparatively  rare  after  50.    There 

r>int  out  in  what  it  consists, its  existence,  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  as 

think,  admits  not  of  doubt :  indeed,  it  is  to  the    frequency  of   different   kinds  of 

stated  by  Chomel,  as  the  result  of  specific  rheumatism  at  different  periods  of  life; 

investigation  on  this  point,  that  of  a  lai]ge  and    the    preceding   remarks  are  to    be 

number  of  patients  treated  by  him  at  La  regarded  as  most  applicable  to  rheumatic 

Charity  for  rheumatism,  not  less  than  one-  fever,  and    least  so  to  arthritic  rheuma- 

half   were    the    offspring    of   rheumatic  tjsm,  which  more  frequently  attacks  those 

parents.  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life  than  the 

Having  suffered  from  rheumatism  once,  younger  and  more  robust, 
ffives  but  too  great  a  probability  of  suf.  Rheumatism  is  a  disease  which  has  its 
feriuff  from  it  again ;  and  it  will  rarely  be  chief,  and  some  have  even  supposed  its 
found  that  an  individual  who  has  had  exclusive,  seat  in  the  white  fibrous  mem- 
rheumatic  fever  once,  lives  many  years  branes ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
without  experiencing  its  recurrence;  so  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  organization  of 
that  many  persons  suffer  from  the  acnte  the  part  affected  has  great  influence  over 
form  of  rheumatism  several  times  in  the  the  phenomena  which  result  The  kind 
course  of  a  few  years, — while  with  respect  of  tissue  alluded  to  occupies  a  very  large 
to  the  chronic,  we  meet  with  some  sub-  extent  of  surface  in  the  human  body :  it 
jects  in  whom  this  disease  in  a  gpreater  nearly  sheathes  the  limbs, — it  constitutes 
or  less  decree  is  scarcely  ever  entirely  li|;aments  which  knit  the  joints  together, 
absent.  I  icnow  no  certain  indication  of  — it  forms  sacs,  which  envelop  the  brain, 
an  individual  having  what  may  be  called  the  heart,  and  many  of  the  glands, — it  is 
the  rheumatic  diathesis,  except  the  disease  gathered  into  the  cords  called  tendons,  and 
having  manifested  itself;  nor  is  it  easy  to  Uiese  are  continuous  with  the  periosteum 
conjecture  in  what  that  peculiarity  in  his  or  fibrous  covering  of  the  bones, 
organization  consists  which,  in  the  first  in-  It  seems  to  be  a  favourite  conceit  with 
stance,  gives  to  one  man  a  greater  liability  anatomists,  that  certain  textures  in  one 
than  another  to  become  aflTected  with  rheu-  part  of  the  body  are  in  some  manner  de- 
matism.  But  after  it  has  once  displayed  pendent  for  their  formation  on  a  similar 
itself,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  ima-  texture  in  some  other  part ;  and  in  con. 
gination  to  conceive  such  change  to  take  formity  with  this  idea  they  have  endea« 
place  either  in  the  physical  condition  or  voured  to  trace  some  common  source 
in  the  mode  of  action  in  the  part  attacked  whence  the  fibrous  tissues  derive  their 
as  shall  leave  behind  it  a  permanent  dis-  origin.  Bichat  placed  their  common  cen- 
position  to  resume  the  rheumatic  state, —  tre  in  the  periosteum,  while  Clams  has 
just  as  we  observe  that  one  who  has  had  more  recently  assumed  it  to  reside  in  the 
cynanche  tonsillaris,  or  almost  any  other  membrane  investing  the  muscles.  Ex- 
inflammation,  is  more  prone  than  before  tended  as  is  the  "centre'*  adopted  by  each 
to  have  a  recurrence  of  such  disease.  of   these    authorities,   great  difficulty  is 

Rheumatism  in  its  acnte  forms  is  more  found  in  bringing  all  the  fibrous  tissues 

prevalent  among  men  than  women ;  but  I  within  the  circle;  for  example,  it  requires 

think  the  difference  in  this  respect  is  not  no  inconsiderable  faith  to  believe  that  the 

greater  than  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye  is  but  a  prolonga- 

being  less  exposed  to  its  exciting  causes  is  tion  of  the  dura  mater,  or  that  the  tunica 

sufficient  to  explain,  without  supposing  albug^nea  is  but  an  expansion  of  certain 

any  innate  difference  in  the  relative  de-  fibres  reaching  the  testes  in  the  sheath* 

grces  of  constitutional  predisposition.  ing  of  its  vessels. 

The  early  period  of  adult  age  is  that  at  But  as  it  has  long  been  an  orthodox  be- 
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liefy   that  inflammation  spreads  by  con-  tissue-— as  the  serous,  examples  of  which 

tinuity  of  surface,  so  it  has  been  thought  are  presented  by  the  pericarainm,  the  dura 

of  importance  to  ascertain  the  route  by  mater,  and  tunica  albuginea,  and  which 

which  external  diseases  of  inflammatory  are  therefore  called  Jilnv-terous  membranes, 

nature  sometimes  affect  internal  pfarts—as  In  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  the  fibrous  and 

rheumatism,   for    example,   attacks    the  mucous  tissues  are  compounded;  and  in  the 

heart.      Now  the  pericardium  has  been  air.passages  and  the  ear  we  find  an  union 

supposed  to  maintain  itsconnexion  with  the  with  cartilage.    In  the  form  of  inflamma- 

extemal  parts  either  by  means  of  the  dia-  tion,  however,  to  which  I  wish  more  partica* 

phragm,  with  which  it  is  continuous  at  its  larly  to  direct  attention,  the  textures  most 

apex,  or  through  a  prolongation  of  fascia  frequently  affected  are  the  fibrous  and  fibro- 

cof-ering    the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  serous,  the  aponeurotic  expansions  which 

This  last  idea  has  been  especially  dwelt  cover  the  muscles,  the  periosteum,  and  the 

upon  by  Dr.  Godman,  of  Philadelphia*,  fibrous  covering  of  the  nerves.  Botthedis- 

who  informs  us,  that  "however  singular  it  ease  undergoes  important  modifications, 

may  appear  that  this  arrangement  should  according  as  one  or  other  of  these  textures 

not  have  been  discovered  until  this  time,  it  happens  to  be  its  seat :  and  in  fact  rhen- 

is  by  no  means  as  singular  as  that  ana-  matism  presents  itself  under  such  a  variety 

tomists  during  so  long  a  time  should  have  of  different  forms,  that  it  is  difficult  or 

remained   contented    to    believe  that    a  impossible  to  give  any  definition  whicK 

teroui   membrane    like  the  pleura  could  shall  convey  an  idea  of  the  disease  at  once 

form  a  strong  Jibrous  membrane  like  the  comprehensive  and  correct, 

pericardium."    From  these  expressions  it  The  symptom  most  general  and  most 

is   evident  that  the  learned  professor  is  dwelt  upon  is  pain ;  but  this  may  be  absent 

perfectly  ''contented  to  believe"  that  the  when  the  case  is  chronic,  and  the  part  at 

bag  which  contains  the  heart  is  dependent  rest.    Nay,  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 

for  its  formation  upon  the  fascia  super,  most  acute  nature  may  be  present  without 

flcialis  of  the  neck.    It  is  curious  to  ob-  the  part  affected  being  complained  of,  and 

serve    a    very    intelligent    physician    in  this,  too,  though  it  be  constantly  in  motion; 

this  country  (Dr.  Brown,  of  Sunderland)  for  when  the  disease  attacks  the  heart,  it 

quoting  this  supposed  connexion  as  tend,  sometimes  runs  on  to  a  fatal  termination, 

ing    to    explain    the    frequency    of   the  without  any  pain  having  been  referred  to 

affection  of  the  pericardium  in  rheuma-  the  chest.    In  one  the  disease  is  transient, 

tism,  although  it  be  notorious  to  every  in  another  persistent;  in  one  it  endures 

practitioner  who  has  attended  to  this  dis-  long,  without  giving  rise  to  any  organic 

ease  that  the  throat,  whence  the  disease  change;  in  another  it  speedily  produces 

is  assumed  to  spread,  is  but  rarely  affected  such  change  of  structure  as  proves  rapidly 

with  it,  while  pericarditis  is  of  very  fre-  fatal,  or  leads  to  protracted  suffering,  and 

qnent    occurrence    simultaneously   with  more  distant  but  not  less  certain  destruc- 

rheumatism  of  distant  parts,  and  where  all  tion. 

idea  of  its  having  spread  by  continuity  of  Witliout  for  the  present  taking  into  ac- 

surface  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  count    the  forms  of   rheumatism  which 

But  although  this  attempt  to  establish  affect  the  internal  organs,  and  without  in- 

the  existence  of  an  unity  among  all  the  eluding  some  ofthe  rarer  external  varieties, 

analogous  membranes  of  the  body  be  little  we  may  enumerate  the  following  as  well 

more  than  a  mere  exercise  of  the  fancy,  marked[,    generally  distinguishable    from 

it  is  very  different  when  we  come  to  inves*  each    other,  and    requiring  considerable 

tigate  the  peculiarities  which  mark  those  differences  in  their  modes  of  treatment, 

structures  in  particular  parts,  and  which  1.  The  patient  may  be  attacked  with 

give  character  to  their  diseases.  pain  in  one  or  more  joints,  with  tumefac- 

Fibroos  membranes  are  simple  or  com-  tion  and  redness,  sproEiding  to  a  greater  or 

pound.      The   former   division    includes  less  extent  over  the  surrounding   parts. 

ligamenli  and  futcia,  aponeurws,  periostewmy  The  swelling  is  here  external  to  the  joint, 

tmd  n^riehohdrium^  varieties  which  differ  in  the  hollows  and  protuberances  about  which 

thidLneu   aild  'jjjwirfty,  but  possess    the  are  obscured,  apparently  by  effusion  into 

coproon  properties  of  beinjt^  fibrous,  resis-  the  cellular  tissue.      In  this  form  the  dis- 

tivit,  white,  and  more  or  less  resplendent,  ease  rapidly  shifts  its  seat,  and  it  is  accom- 

insensible,  having  few  vessels,  and  scarcely  panied  by  acute  inflammatory  fever. 

any  nerves  which  can  be  demoustratcd.  2.  In  another  case  the  joints  likewise 

Tendons  and  ligaments  are  made  up  of  are  affected,  but  in  a  different  manner 

the    same  tissue,  only  modified  by    the  from  the  preceding.    The  pain  is  more 

arrangement  of  their  fibres  into  bundles.  limited,  and  the  swelling  evidently  depends 

The  compound  fibrous  membranes  are  upon    effusion    into  the  ca])sule,    which 

those  which  are  united  with  a  different  is  seen  to  bulge  at  those  points  where  the 

— ■ surrounding  ligaments  present  the   least 

*  Anatomical  Investigation*  :Philad«lpliia,  1824.  degree   of  resistance.     The   bursad  of  the 
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teodont   are  alio  freqnently   impUcatecL  thii  propodtioii  iliaold  appear  itartllng  to 

and    become  distended  by  an  increased  any  one,  it  can  only  be  because  he  is 

effusion  of  their  lubricating  fluid.    In  this  not  fully  aware  of  the  prodigious  extent  to 

form  of  the  disease  there  is  less  redness,  which  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  dropsies, 

and  usually  less  ?iolent  fever,  than  in  the  such  as  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  our  art, 

preceding.    The  great  practical  distinction  may  be  traced  to  an  attack  of  acute  rheu- 

between  these  two  forms  I  belie?e  to  ha?e  matism  at  some  former  period, 
been  first  made  by  Dr.  Chambers:  cer-        I  know  no  cause  which  can  be  oonfi- 

tainly  others,  who  have  not  always  remem-  dently  pointed  out  as  exciting  this  form 

bered  the  original  source  of  their  informa-  of  the  disease,  except  atmospheric  Ticis- 

tion,  were,  like  myself,  first  taught  to  make  situdes  operating  upon  a  frame  predis- 

the  distinction  systematically,  when  ful-  posed  to  receive  its  influence, 
lowing  his  practice  at  St  George's  Hos-         The   pain   in  acute  cases  is  scarcely 

pital.  '  ever  wholly  absent,  but  it  varies  prodi- 

3.  In  a  third  the  pain  is  chiefly  referred  giously  in  degree.  It  is  always  ex- 
to  the  parts  intermediate  between  the  cited  by  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
joints,  and  seems  to  be  seated  in  the  muscles  affected  parts,  as  well  as  by  pressure,  and 
or  their  aponeurotic  coverings.  Here  the  is  likewise  greatly  aggravated  at  night, 
pain,  though  it  may  be  exquisite  on  the  This  has  wen  attributed  to  increased 
slightest  movement,  is  not  unfrequently  warmth,  and  in  the  chronic  form  of  the 
entirely  absent  when  the  parts  are  quies-  disease  with  apparent  justice,  as  the  pain 
cent :  and  here,  too,  there  is  often  little  or  is  frequently  excited  by  heat  applied  dur- 
no  constitutional  disturbance.  ing  the  day ;  but  in  acute  rheumatism 

4.  In  a  fourth  variety  the  diseaM  affects  this  explanation  is  insufficient  to  account 
the  coverings  of  certain  bones,  especially  for  the  circumstance ;  for,  in  the  first 
those  which  are  but  slightly  protected  by  place,  when  a  patient  is  confined  to 
integuments,  such  as  the  shin,  the  ulna,  or  bed,  I  do  not  perceive  how  he  is  to  bo 
the  cranium :  and  under  such  circum-  warmer  at  night  than  during  the  day  (so 
stances  there  are  often  spots  or  patches  far  as  extern^  sources  of  heat  are  con- 
more  painful  than  the  rest,  tender  to  the  cemed):  and  again,  it  is  stated  by  Mr. 
touch,  and  elevated  into  nodes.  Malcolmson,   in    his    recent    account   of 

6.  Lastly,  the  pain  sometimes  follows  rheumatism    in   India,  that  the    natives 

the  course  of  particular  nerves,  more  espe-  suffer  an  aggravation  of  pain  at  night,  aU 

cially  those  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  though  placed  under  circumstances  which 

is  occasionally  confined  to  a  narrow  line,  render  any  increase  of  temperature  from 

which    the   patient  can  trace    with    his  without  impossible,  as  their  repose  is  taken 

finger.    In  such  cases  the  power  of  motion  in  any  comer  where  they  can  find  space 

of  the  limb  is  occasionally  affected  to  a  to  lie  down,  and  without  going  to  bed  at 

greater  or  less  extent.  alL    A  simple  and  more  rational  expla- 

Now  although  all  these  be  usually  classed  nation  of  the  increase  which  the  rheuma- 
together  under  the  general  appellation  of  tic  symptoms  undergo  at  night  is  to  be 
rheumatism,  they  are  affections  so  different  found  in  the  nocturnal  exacerbation  which 
in  their  phenomena  and  treatment,  that  it  is  experienced  in  this,  in  common  with 
is  impossible  for  them  to  be  understood  many  other  febrile  diseases, 
either  theoretically  or  practically,  unless  Acute  rheumatism  is  g^erally  ushered 
the  distinctions  alluded  to  be  borne  in  in  by  feverishness  and  wandering  pains, 
mind ;  and  withj^ut  assuming  that  the  These,  for  the  most  part,  within  a  few 
textures  specified  are  exclusively  affected,  hours,  but  occasionally  not  until  the  end  of 
or  that  the  names  are  altogether  free  from  as  many  days,  become  localized.  Some- 
objection,  we  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  times  one  joint  is  especially  attacked— 
them  tM  HheumaHe Fever,B,nd  the  Arthritic,  or  sometimes  several.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
Capmtarf  the  Muteular,  the  PerUutealf  and  think  the  most  frequent  order  is  for  the 
the  Neuralgic  forms  of  rheumatism.  foot  and  ankle,  and  then  the  knee,  of  one 

.  oc  both  extremities,  to  be  affected;  next 

Rheumatic  Fever,  ^e    hands  and  wrists,  and    after  them. 

Rheumatic  fever  is  a  disease  exceeding-  in  point    of  frequency,    the     shoulders, 

ly  prevalent  among  the  class  of  persons  The  elbow  is  not   so  often  the   seat  of 

admitted  into  the  hospitals  of  this  metro-  attack  as  either  the  knees  or  shoulders; 

polls ;  indeed  so  true  is  this,  that  I  am  and  the  hip  is  implicated  more  rarely  than 

satisfied  all  medical  men  connected  with  any  other  of  the  large  joints.      It  has  been 

those  institutions  will  bear  me  out  in  the  supposed  that   the  relative  frequency  of 

assertion  that,  if  we  take  into  considera-  attack  depended  upon  the  comparative  de- 

tion  the  ulterior  effects  of  acute  rheuma-  grees  of  exposure,  and  that  those  joints 

tism,  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  preva-  which  are  most  covered  suffer  least.     This 

Irntt  but  one  of  the  most  fatal  maladies,  explanation  may  serve  to  account  for  the 

incident  to  our   precarious  climate     If  hip- joint  so  often  escaping,  but  it  will  oot 
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expUSn  why  the  elbow  thould  saffer  legs  the  primary  leats  oCtbe  diflease.    Bat  it  is 

thau  the  shoulder.    Snch,  howeYer,  has  clear  that  the  inflammation  is  not  abso- 

been  the  fact  in  a  rerj  large  majoritT  lutely  confined  to  them;  and  indeed  we 

of  the  cases  of  acote  rheumatism  which  see  it  in  the  skin,  which  is  often  so  red, 

have  fallen  under  my  observation.  and  with  so  much  effusion  beneath  it,  that 

.    The  pain  is  often  Yery  severe,  and  the  con-  it    is    by    experience   alone    we    become 

stitutiooal  disturbance  considerable,  before  aware  that  suppuration  is  not  impending, 

the  parts  swell,  or  even  where  no  tumefac-  It  is  astonishing    how  little  permanent 

tion  occurs  at  all.     But  in  acute  cases  some  change  remains  about  the  joint,  even  after 

swelling  is  usually  perceived  about  the  repeated  attacks,  in  which  respect  there  is 

joints  most  complained  of,  within  twenty-  a  great  difference  between  this  and  the 

four  hours.     This  increases,  and  the  parts  synovial,  capsular,  or  arthritic  form  of  rheu- 

bccome  tense;  the  hollows  about  the  joints  matism.     Indeed,  under  ordinary  circum- 

are  more  or  less  obliterated;  the  skin  is  stances,  no  injury  whatever  is  done  to  the 

hot,  red,  and  sometimes  shining;  occasion-  joint  in   rheumatic  fever.     Some  degree 

all?  there  is  considerable  swelling  without  of    stiffness    may    remain    for    a   time ; 

reoness;  occasionally  there  is  a  blush  of  but  this  seldom  fails  to  wear  off  very 

redness,  or  redness  in  patches,  with  little  speedily,  when  the  parts  to  all  appearance 

swelling,  but  generally  the  degree  of  tume-  become*  perfectly  restored.     Perhaps  about 

faction  and  redness  bear  a  relation  to  each  the  back  of  the  hand  and  dorsum  of  the 

other,    llie  part  has  very  much  the  ap-  foot  more  frequently  than  elsewhere,  a 

C ranee  of  a  phlegmonous  inflammation,  slight  degree  of  thickening  may  remain, 

one  in  which   neither  pointing  nor  a  certain  portion  of  the  lymph  which  was 

fluctuation  can  be  perceived.  effused  having  there  become  organized. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  Opportunities  very  rarely  present  them-^ 
of  this  inflammation  is  the  rapidity  with  selves  of  examining  the  joints  during  the 
which  it  changes  its  seat  in  external  parts,  actual  existence  of  acute  rheumatism,  be* 
(Generally  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  cause  patients  very  seldom  die  during  Ja 
often  wiUiin  twenty-four  hours  or  lesf,  the  first  attack  ;  I  have,  however,  in  two  in- 
poin  diminishes,  or  wholly  subsides,  in  stances,  been  able  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  part  first  attacked,  and  simultaneously  the  parts  primarily  affected,  owing  to  the 
comes  on  in  another;  which  then  proceeds  disease  having  proved  fatal  by  extending 
through  changes  analogous  to  those  above  to  the  heart,  but  without  finding  any  very 
described,  to  become  released  from  suffer-  striking  result.  The  external  redness  had 
ing  in  its  turn,  while  the  inflammation  disappeared  in  both  cases,  and  the  swell- 
either  goes  back  to  its  original  seat,  or  ing  was  very  much  diminished,  so  that 
what  is  more  common,  invades  some  joint  nothing  appeared  but  a  certain  portion  of 
which  had  hitherto  escaped.  When  the  serum,  or  serum  and  lymph,  in  the  sub- 
pain  snhsides  the  swelling  does  so  too;  cutaneous  cellular  membrane.  The  liga- 
out  this  always  takes  place  subsequently,  mentous  tissues  appeared  perhaps  rather 
although  often  with  great  rapidity  ;  so  thicker  than  natural,  but  without  redness; 
that  within  a  few  hours  the  part  which  the  synovial  membrane  without  any  appa- 
was  most  tense  may  become  perfectly  rent  participation  in  the'  disease, 
flaccid,  and  ha?e  but  a  slight  aegree  of  In  a  case  of  rheumatic  fever  which  re- 
sofl  ODdematous  fulness  remaining.  The  cently  occurred  to  M.  Chomel,  of  the 
skin  in  such  ca^es  becomes  shrivelled  and  Hdtel  Dieu,  Paris,  the  patient  was  rapidly 
wrinkled,  but  afler  a  time  accommodates  cut  off  by  pericarditis.  As  there  had  been 
itself  again  to  the  subjacent  parts,  the  cu-  severe  affection  of  the  joints,  with  much 
tide  Ycrr  rarely  desquamating,  even  where  swelling,  during  life,  Chomel  examined 
the  swelling  and  cutaneous  inflammation  them  carefully  after  death,  and  describing 
have  appeared  most  intense.  the  result  he  says — **  I'examcn  de  toutes 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  the  pain,  as  les  articulations  n'a  fait  decouvrlr  dans 

regards  the  limbs,  is  confined,  in  the  ma-  aucune  d'elles  le  plus  leger  ?estige  d'un 

jority  of  cases,  to  the  joints  above  men-  travail  inflammatoire.*' 

tioned,  and   their  immediate  neighbour-  The  circumstances  here  are  altogether 

hood.    In  a  certain  number  the  loins,  or  considerably  different  from  those  attend- 

the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  parts  be.  ing  the  form  of  rheumatism  which  I  shall 

tween  the  shoulders,  become  painful,  but  next  have  to  describe,  and  in  which  the 

to  a  much  less  severe  degree ;  and  here  the  internal  structure  of  the  joint  is  often  con- 

riieumatism,  even  when   most  severe,  is  spicuously  changed.      In   fact   it  would 

usually   unaccompanied    by    appreciable  appear  that,  in  the  form  of  the  disease  we 

redness  or  tumefaction.  are  now  considering,  although  the  inflam- 

In  all  the  parts  above  described  as  sub-  mation  frequently  extends  both  to  the  in- 
ject to  acute  rheumatism,  there  are  //ga-  teguments  and  to  the  deeper  seated  strue- 
metttM ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they,  and  tu res,  yet  that  it  is  a  kind  of  inflamma- 
ihfi  other  white  deiMC  fibrous  tissues,  arc  tory  action  but  little  prone  to  disorgaui- 
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zation ;  and  I  believe  it  is  only  in  oases  from  tho    manner   in   which    the   pain 

where  the  synovial  membrane  is  affected  darted  through  from  the   sternum    and 

that  any  permanent  injury  is  done  to  the  edges  of  the  ribs  to  the  back  and  loins; 

articulation,  however  active  the  rheuma-  nor  is  there  anv  difficulty  in  believing  that 

tism  may  be  while  it  endures.  this  may  be  the  case.    Such  occurrence, 

Besides  the  parts    above   enumerated,  however,  is  evidently  rare,  and  is  rather 

there  are  some  others  which  are  occa-  matter  of  curiosity  than  of  practical  im- 

aionally  affected — probably  in  their  fibrous  portancc,  because  even  if  we  were  pretty 

textures — namely,  the  scalp,  and  the  pa-  well  assured  of  its  presence,  we  could  not 

rietes  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.    I  have  prudently  adopt  any  other  treatment  than 

placed  them  in  the  order  of  frequency  in  that  adapted  to  inflammation  from  any 

which  they  have  fallen  under  my  own  ob-  other  cause. 

servation,  but  without  pretending  to  say  Rheumatism  of  the  abdominal  muscles 

that  it  holds  good  univereally.    The  affec-  in  an  acute  form  is  principally  met  with 

tion  of  none  of  those  parts,  however,  can  w^here  some  peculiar  circumstance  has  led 

be  looked  upon  as  conspicuously  or  pecu*  to  their  unusual  exposure  to  cold.    Thus 

liarly    belonging    to    acute   rheumatism,  I  have  seen  several  instances  in  which 

which,  in  a  very  large  prt>portion  of  cases,  persons  riding  or  driving,   with  a  cold 

is  entirelv  confined  to  the  extremities;  or  wind,  or  wind  and  rain,  beating  in  their 

if  any  other  part  be  implicated,  it  is  usu-  face,  have  suddenly  been  seized  with  acute 

ally  the  loins,  back,  or  neck.  pain  across  the  abdomen ;  generally,  though 

When  the  scalp  is  affected,  it  is  some-  not  always,  with  rheumatism  elsewhere, 

times  tender  at  different  points,  so  that  This  pain  is  greatly  aggravated  when  tho 

the  slightest  pressure  causes  acute  pain;  abdomen  is  protruded  in  inspiration,  or 

and  in  a  few  instances  there  is  slight  but  by  attempting  to  bring  the  body  into  the 

perceptible  redness,  and  puffiness  of  the  completely  erect  posture,  and  is  almost  or 

integuments.     In  one  case  which  I  treated  entirely    prevented   by  tying  any   thing 

a  few  years  ago,  the  bridge  of  the  nose  rather*  lightly  round  the  belly,  so  as  to 

became  swollen,  red^  and  tender,  simulta-  limit  the  action  of  the  muscles.    It  can 

ncously  with  rheumatism  elsewhere,  and  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 

subsided  when  this  was  subdued.    Upon  forms  of  rheumatic  fever^ — at  least,  I  have 

the  whole,  however,  the  affection  of  the  never  seen  it  attended  with  rediiess  or  tu- 

scalp  is  much  more  common  in  certain  mefaction,  nor  with    constitutional  dis. 

chronic  forms  of  the  disease,  which  I  shall  turbance,  unless  there  was  also  rheuma- 

have  to  consider  hereafter.  tism  elsewhere. 

The  most  common  form  in  which  rhcu-  I  think  I  have  seen  rhenmatism  of  the 

matism  presents  itself  about  the  parietes  tunica  albuginca  testis.      A  gentleman, 

of  the  chest,  is  as  a  **  stitch,'*  generally  subject   to    rheumatism,   complained    of 

in  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  low  down  acute  pain  in  one  testicle,  coming  on  sud. 

on  either   side,  though  it  may  occur  at  denly,  accompanied  by  increased  heat  and 

any  part  of  the  thorax.    Rheumatism  in  by  great  tenderness  to  the  touch,  but  with- 

this  situation  interferes  with  respiration,  out  tumefaction ;  and  this  again  shifting 

the  act  of  raising  the  ribs  causing  very  from  one  testis  to  the  other,  and  at  last 

acute  pain.    This  kind  of  rheumatism  may  disappearing  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come 

therefore  be  mistaken  for  pleurisy ;  but  is  on — just  in  the  manner  we  see  rheuma- 

for  the  most  part  readily  distinguished  by  tism  change  from  one  joint  to  another, 

the  external  tenderness.    The  least  touch  The  constitutional  disturbance  which 

is  acutely  felt  in  riieumatism,  whereas,  to  attends  acute  rheumatism  is  of  a  well- 

increase  the  pain  by  pressure  in  pleurisy,  marked  and  striking  character.      When 

it  must  be  made  between  the  ribs,  and  any  of  the  dense  ligamentous  structures 

Sretty  firmly.  It  is  also  to  be  distinguished  are  in  a  state  of  active  inflammation,  the 

y  the  partial  or  complete  freedom  from  general  system  sympathises  largely  with 

suffering  when  the  ribs  are  fixed,  and  re.  the  suffering  part;  in  fact,  it  would  appear 

spiration  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  dia*  that  the  less  vascular  and  more  insensible 

phragm  —  by  the  circumstance  of  coo^h  tho  texture,  the  more  ardent  is  the  fever 

being  absent,  or  at  least  not  necessarily  which  is  lighted  up  when  it  has  beeome 

present,  in  rheumatism,  whereas  iu  plea-  inflamed.     So  in  the  ligamentous  form  of 

risy  it  is  rarely  wanting— bv  the  degree  rheumatism,  we  meet  with  at  violent  ape* 

-of  constitutional  disturlmnee  being  much  ctmens  of  reaction  as  we  ara  ever  called 

less  than  in  pleurisy,  if  the  rheumatism  be  upon  to  witness.   The  chilliness  or  shiver, 

ctmfined  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  while  ing  with   which   this,   in  ct>mmon   with 

its  appearance  elsewhere,  if  it  be  not  so  other  acute  fcvcr.«<,  is  ushered  in,  having 

confined,   rt^nilers   any    other    diagnostic  passed  away,  becomes  speedily  followed  by 

mark  almost  superfluous.  grent  heat  of  skin,  with  copious  but  paf- 

I   have  sometimes   supposed  that   the  tiul  perspirations,  which  are  almost  inva* 

diaphragm  was  the  seat  oi  rtieumatism,  riably  acid,  rapidly  reddening  litmus  pa- 
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per,  and  frequently  ezceedinglj  sour  to  tbe  and    a   more  correct    pathology   wanld 

smelL    Tbe  pnbe  increases  ti)  90,  100,  or  iodace  us    rather  to    class    rheumatism 

1 10,  in  freaaency,  and  has  a  peculiar  cha-  among  the  actire  inflammations,  and  one 

r»eter.   In  iiooks  it  is  usually  stated  rather  which,  like  them,  may  often  be  speedily 

emphatically  not  to  be  hard;    but  I  do  extinguished  if  met  at  the  onset  by  ap- 

not  think  this  quite  correct.    The  pulse  propriate  means. 

is  large,  full,  and  active;  not  so  hard  as  When  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  it  is 

the  small,  concentrated,   incompressible  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  complete  spe. 

pnlse  of  serous  inflammation,  but  often  cimen  of  helpless  suffering  than  the  pa- 

quite  as  hard  as  a  pulse  of  such  size  can  tient  presents:  he  lies  montionless  as  if 

well  be  supposed  to  become.    The  heat  of  cased  in  mail^4eprived  of  that  temporair 

skin  and  activity  of  the  pulse  bear  a  rela-  relief  which  change  of  posture  often  af- 

tion  to  each  other,  as  might  be  expected ;  fords  in  ordinary  fever.    Absolute  rest,  in- 

and  sometimes  both  are  less  exalted  than  dc«d,  seems  to  mitigate  the  suffering  to  a 

I   have  above  supposed,  the  heat  being  certain  extent ;  the  slightest  movement  of 

moderate  and  the  pulse  large,  but  soft,  the  limbs,  whether  by  a  voluntary  effort 

Such  cases  usually  yield  to  treatment  more  or  even  the  passive  motion  effected  by  an 

speedily  than  the  others.  attendant,  exciting  acute  pain.    But  it  U 

The  tongue,  where  the  fever  runs  high,  only  during  the  day  that  tjuiescence  brings 

becomes  deeply  loaded,  white,  and  clammy,  this  partisd  respite,  for  towards  night  the 

or  even  yellowish  and  dry.    No  acute  dis-  pain  becomes  aggravated,  and  continues 

ease,  except  continued  fever,  exhibits  so  so  till  morning.    The  fever  observes  cor- 

thick  a  fur,  and  the  coating  of  the  tongue  responding  changes,  hot  not,  I  think,  to 

is  even  more  uniformly  present  in  acute  the  same  extent  as  the  pain.    The  exacer- 

rbeumatism  than  in  the  common  fevers  bation  both    of  the  local    and    general 

of  this  country.    The  appetite  is  impaired,  symptoms  appears  to  me,  however,  as  I 

but  generally  not  so  absolutely  annihilated  have  stated,  to  be  only  in  uceordanoe  with 

as  in  fevers  proper;  there  is  also  much  that  general  law    of  diurnal  revolution 

less  urgency  of  tliirst.     The  bowels  are  which  we  meet  with  in  so  many  diseases, 

sluggish  and  loaded,  the  evacuations  dark  and  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  acci- 

and  offensive.    The  urine  scanty,  generally  dental,  and  indeed  often  imaginary,  cause 

much,  and  sometimes  prodigiously,  loaded  assigned  for  it  in  the  increased  warmth  of 

with  the  lithates.  bed. 

A   remarkable  difference  between  this  As  the  disease  is  overcome  by  treatment 

and  other  fonns  of  fever  approaching  to  it  or  the 'spontaneous  changes  in  the  system, 

in  violence,  is  the  comparative  infrequency  all  the  symptoms  progressively,  and  soroe- 

of  what  are    called  nervous   symptoms,  times  very  suddenly,  abaie — the  pain  first. 

Delirium  is  a  very  rare  occurrence;  indeed  and  then  the  fever,  or  rather,    perhaps, 

I  have  never  seen  it,  so  long  as  the  rheu-  they  subside  simultaneously  ;  but  I  seldom 

matic  inflammation  has  been  limited   to  can  observe  any  thing  criticaly  in  the  ordi- 

tbe  external  parts,  and  in  many  very  acute  nary  acceptation  of  that  term.    It  is  true 

cases  there  is  no  headache  from  first  to  last  that  the  perspiration  loses  its  sourness, 

How  long  a  case  of  this  kind  of  me-  and  the  urine  drops  its  sediment ;    but 

dium    severity    might   endure    if  left  to  when  this  occurs  the  i>ain  and  swelling  of 

itself,  I  am  unable    to  say ;    but,   with  the  joints  will  be  found  already  to  have 

the  common  methods  of  treatment,  pro-  subsided,  so  that  we  need  not  look  for 

babiy  five  or  six   weeks  may  be  about  other  proofs  of  the  disease  being  already 

the  average  duration  of  rheumatic  fever,  on  the  decline. 

Sir  Charles  Scndamore  says,  that  <'  in  Persons  who  suffer  fVom  rheumatic  fever 
a  case  tf  which  the  ittus  u  favourable,  the  are  subject  to  relapse,  especially  from  sti- 
fever  and  pains  are  brought  to  a  close  at  mulating  treatment  or  premature  expo, 
the  end  of  the  third  week,  and  in  slight  sure ;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  re- 
attacks  at  an  earlier  period;  but  when  oovery  is  generally  complete  where  the 
the  course  of  the  disease  is  untoward,  a  heart  has  escaped  injury;  and  so  far  as 
period  of  two  months  scarcely  serves  to  my  experience  goes,  such  individual  is 
exhaust  its  power  in  producing  even  acute  sourcely,  if  at  all*  more  liable  than  any 
symptoms.*'  This,  indeed,  is,  I  believe,  in  other  to  have  the  disease  in  ^ekronte  form, 
accordance  with  the  generaUy  received  opi-  There  is,  however,  a  subdued  form  of  rfaen- 
nion,  which  has  led  to  rheumatic  fever  be-  matism  which  often  follows  an  acute  at- 
ing  looked  upon  as  in  some  sort  like  the  tack,  and  which,  in  reality,  is  this  form  of 
eruptive  fevers ;  having  a  more  or  less  de-  the  disease  in  a  mitigated  degree.  There  is 
finite  course  to  run,  and  through  which  it  pain  about  the  joints  which  have  pre- 
was  the  business  of  the  practitioner  to  en-  viously  suffered  more  severely,  and  which, 
deavour  to  guide  his  patient  safely,  rather  on  but  slight  exposure  to  cold,  becomes 
than  to  arrest  the  disease  by  any  very  ac<  attended  with  swelling  and  some  degree  of 
tire  interference.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  fever.  In  this  it  diff'urs  from  the  chronic 
judge,  this  opinion  is  not  well  founded ;  form,  which  is  situated  more  about  the 
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muscles  iDtermediate  between  the  Joints,  In  rheamatism  fever  often  precedes  the 

unattended  with  any  perceptible  swelling,  local  inflammation  ;  in  gont,  the  symp. 

and,  unless  during  a  se?ere  nocturnal  ex-  toms  which  precede  the  attack  are  rather 

acerbation,  unaccompanied  by  ferer.  of  the  ncr?ous  kind,  and  the  fever  follows, 

I  know  of  no  disease  with  which  rheu-  or  at  least  is  only  contemporaneous  with, 

matic  fever  can  well  be  confounded,  ex-  the  articular  affection.     In   rheumatism 

cept  an  attack  of  gout,  or  of  the  capsular  the  first  attack  is  usually  the  roost  severe 

form  of  rheumatism.  as  regards  the  external  parts,  and  the  sub- 

The  distinction  between  acute  rheuma-  sequent  invasions  frequently  diminish;  at 

tism    and    gout    may    be    drawn   either  least  there  is  no  tendency  on  their  part  to 

from    the   general    or    local    symptoms;  increase  in   severity.    In  gout,  just   the 

and  when  they  are  viewed    collectively  reverse  is  the  case;  and  that  often  in  a 

there    cannot,    nnder    ordinary    circum-  marked  degree. 

stances,     be    the    slightest    difficulty  in  The  diagnosis  between  rheumatic  fever 

drawing  our  diagnosis.     Rheumatism   so  and  acute  capsular  rheumatism,  will  be 

aeuteas  to  incur  the  risk  of  being  confound-  best  considered  in  speaking  of  the  latter. 

ed  with  gout,  is  almost  invariably  the  obvi-  . 

Gus  result  of  exposure  to  cold,  and  mav  at- 

tack  a  person  previously  in  perfect  health.  TREATMENT  OF  FRACTURES. 

Gout  rarely  makes  its  invasion  without  

FtTpt^^'Lrc^vrniTbrdTiii^  ^^  '*«  ^*'<"- «/  '*«  ^«^-'  ^-««'- 

ment  of  stomach,  and  accordingly,  in  at  c.^ 

least  nineteen  ca-«es  out  of  twenty,  more  ^      i.' 

or  less  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  acidity,  I**  t"®  /c**"  ^^^  I  published  an  ac- 
and  flatulence,  usher  in  the  paroxysm.  In  count  of  an  apparatus  for  the  treatment 
rheumatism,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bowels  of  fractures,  and  more  especially  corn- 
are  generally  torpid  and  the  evacuations  pound  fractures  of  the  lower  extremi- 
nnhealthy,  but  the  stomach  does  not  suf-  ties,  which,  as  I  believed,  possessed 
fer  more  than  in  any  other  form  of  inflam-  many  important  advantages  over  other 
matory  fever.    The  fever  in  gout  has  a  contrivances    for     the    same    purpose. 

ritfL^w  '"*'  w-  ^°?*T"'  ?°^  u**"!  Since  that  time  I  have  bad  uUerous 

a  more  obvious  relation  to  the  intensity  of  „„„«^#..„:,:«o  ^r  „„i, :„.,*„  ,k    .    .  .u 

the  local  affection.    The  period  of  theferst  oPPortumties  of  putting  to  the  test  the 

invasion  in  gout  is  almost  invariably  at  ^^i  ''*^"f  of  the  instrument,  and  have 

night ;  whereas  rheumatism  may  come  on  "*^.  *™P^®  ^.^^^   ^   ^  ^^^*  satisfied 

at  any  time.    Gout  is  locally  much  more  ^*^"  ^"?  results. 

partial  to  particular  joints — as,  in  the  first  The  instrument,  which  may  properly 

instance,  to  that  of  the  gn*at  toe;  anditsel-  ^  called  a  fracture-bed,  from  the  ncr- 

dom  affects  many  ioints  at  a  time.    The  feet  repose  which  it  secures  to  the  frac- 

swelling  is  not  so  diffused  as  in  the  acute  tured  limb,  is  possessed  of  the  following 

form  of  rheumatism,  but  may  be  per-  peculiar  advantages  :— 

ceired,  as  it  were,  to  proceed  from  within  i.  The  leg  is  supported  in   an  easy 

the  joint,  the  synovial  membrane  of  which  gHng,   which  admiti  of  being  adjusted 

nte^mfnf;  !i"hlr  itVn   'P'^*^  '^'^  »«  ^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  to  the**  actual  or 

rhlr-rc\X^Vr:5,;7h  relativeheightsof  the  knee  and  foot,  in 

tenseness  and  pit  on  pressure.     Lasilv,  as  ^.c^^ordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  pa- 

the  fit  subsides,  the  skin  itches  and  the  ^lent  or  the  views  of  the  surgeon, 

cuticle  desquamates:    phenomena  which  2.  The  reduction    of   the    fractured 

scarcely  ever  occur  in  rheumatism,  how.  bones,  and  their  maintenance  in  the  na- 

ever  acute.  tural  position  ;  from  which,  with  a  little 

Tlte  character  of  the  suffering,  too,  is  attention,   there  can   be  no   hazard  of 

different;  but  this  mark  has  the  disadvan-  deviation.     These  indications  are  effect- 

tage  of  being  dependent  on  the  descrip-  ed  by  means  of  a  screw,  acting  in  the 

tion  of  the  patient.  In  gout  the  pain  is  of  a  gentlest  but  most  powerful  manner  upon 

SI?hT?;.nh^r^in!l  ^"1  ^'"m '7  ^I"^'  ^hc  foot  in  fracturcs  of  the  leg,  and  the 

with  a  peculiar  sense  of  weiirht.    In  rheu-  i.««^   :»  r~  *            r  *i     *i  •   l 

matism  it  is  acute  and  lancinating  on  the  h"'^    P  ?f  ?rf./^  ^^'"^  tl"^h,  g,ving 

slightest  motion,  and  sufficiently  difficult  ^  j  P^^'"^"^  ^'\^  ^*"'^  P?'"  ^\  ^M  t'™*.  ^^ 

to    bear,  but,  unless  when    the    patient  [eduction,  and  none  when  that  intenUou 

moves,  it  does  not  equal  the  torture  of  acute  "**  °^^^^  properly  accomplished, 

gout.     In   rheumatic  fever,  much  of  the  *^-  ^"  cases  of  compound  fracture  of 

habitual  distress,  when  the  patient  is  at  ^^e  leg,  when  the  wound  is  large,  and 

rest,  depends  upon  the  pain  being  so  exten-  the  discharge  considerable,  the  dressings 

sive;  in  gout  it  rather  depends  upon  its  and  bandages  may  be  replaced,  and  the 

being  so  intense.  wound  perfectly  cleansed,  without  any 
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HiterTerence  with  the    position  of  the  which  the  treatment  has  been  cond acted, 

limb,  and  with  scarcely  any  uneasiness ;  is  well  worthy  of  being  taken  into  ac- 

certainly  not  more  than  would  attend  count.    A  severe  case  of  this  character 

the  dressing  of  a  wound  of  equal  mag-  is  at  present  far  advanced  towards  re- 

nitude and  sensibility,  unconnected  with  covery  in  this  Infirmary,  in  which  the 

a  fractured  bone.  original  wound  was  not  less  than  six 

4.  In   consequence   of  the   sling  in  inches  in  extent,  and  the  bone,  denuded 

which  the  leg  is  suspended,  the  patient  of  periosteum,   was   very  considerably 

is  enabled,  without  hazard  of  displace*  protruded. 

ment,  to  move  the  pelvis  to  a  certain         Since  I  formerly  requested  the  atten- 

extent  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  tion  of  surgeons  to  the  facilities  afforded 

irksomeuess  of  a  long^-contiuued  unvary-  by  this  instrument,  I  have  made  several 

ing  position,  .or  while  using  the  bed-  alterations    in   its    construction,   which 

pan.  have  had  the  double  advantage  of  im- 

5.  In  fractures  of  the  upper  portion  proving  and  simplifying  its  application, 
of  the  thigh,  near  the  great  trocoanter,  and  materially  diminishing  its  cost. 
or  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  whether  ex-  These  I  shall  eudei^vour  shortly  to  ex- 
ternal to,  or  within  the  capsular  liga-  plain. 

ment,  a  very  perfect  degree  of  coapta-        1.    Wood,    with    brass    screws    and 

tion  may  be  secured,  so  as  to  preclude  mountings,    has    been    substituted    for 

any  shortening  of  the  limb  or  permanent  iron  in  the  construction  of  the  instru- 

lameness.    This  is  effected  by  the  action  ment 

of  the  screw  on  the  back  part  of  the  2.  The  paddings  have  been  dispensed 
fracture  bed,  until  it  is  maae  to  reach  with,  and  their  place  is  suppliccl  by  a 
from  the  ham  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  small  pillow,  reaching  from  tue  ischiUni 
ischium,  while  the  external  part  is  ex-  to  the  bend  of  the  knee, 
tended  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  upper  3.  The  bag  for  supporting  the  leg, 
extremityof  the  femur,  the  pelvis  having  with  its  numerous  straps,  and  the  studs 
been  fixed  by  a  strap  passed  between  to  which  they  were  suspended,  has  also 
the  legs,  so  as  to  embrace  the  ramus  been  dispensed  with ;  and,  in  dressing, 
ischii  and  pubis,  and  attached  to  the  its  place  is  advantageously  supplied  by 
iron  loop  at  the  upper  end  of  the  instru-  about  four  strips  of  bandages,  passed  in 
ment.  In  some  cases  greater  security  succession  from  one  of  the  parallel  bars^ 
may  be  obtained  by  a  second  strap  which  extend  from  the  knee  to  the  foot- 
pawed  round  tbc^  pelvis.  piece,  under  the  leg,  and  tied  at  the 

To  detail  the  cases  which  have  proved  opposite  side,  so  as  to  give  the  most 
to  me,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  comfortable  support  to  this  part  of  the 
that  these  advantages  are  really  to  be  limb.  A  small  narrow  pillow  m<iy  be 
obtained  by  means  of  this  fracture  bed,  interposed  between  these  strips  of  ban- 
would  prolong  this  communication  be-  dage  and  the  leg;' but  this  is  not  esscn- 
Tond  my  present  intention,  but  they  tial.  When  the  wound,  in  cases  of 
have  been  witnessed  and  acknowledged  compound  fracture,  is  dressed,  strips  of 
by  many  intelligent  surgeons ;  and  I  banaage  are  passed  round  it  in  succes- 
may  add,  that,  in  passing  through  this  sion,  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
place  a  few  weeks  ago.  Sir  Astley  many-tailed  bandage,  before  the  suspen- 
Cooper  had  an  opportunity,  when  in-  sory  strips,  already  alluded  to,  are  pass- 
specting  our  Infirmary,  of  witnessing  ed  from  one  parallel  bar  to  the  other,  in 
its  use  in  a  case  of  compound  fracture  the  way  described  above.  All  this  is 
of  the  leg,  of  a  very  bad  description,  done  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  in  a 
when  he  e'xpressed  nis  approbation  of  very  short  space  of  time, 
its  operation.  In  several  cases  of  this  4.  The  key,  which  was  formerly  used 
kind,  attended  with  extensive  lacerated  in  extending  the  fout-piece,  is  no  longer 
wounds,  and  wherein  exfoliation  must  needed.  This  action  is  now  effected l)y 
necessarily  ensue  in  the  course,  of  reco-  means  of  a  female  screw,  which  moves 
▼ery,  in  consequence  of  the  bone  being  on  the  cross  bar,  through  which  the 
for  some  extent  denuded  of  periosteum,  screw  of  the  foot-piece  passes.  In  the 
cures  have  been  effected,  without  defor-  thigh-piece  the  same  object  is  effected, 
mity  or  shortening  of  the  limbs,  which,  by  means  of  small  moveable  bolts  in 
I  apprehend,  could  scarcely  have  been  the  manner  of  the  bolt  which  moves  the 
accomplished  without  the  assistance  of  screw  of  a  vice. 

such  au  instrument ;  and  the  degree  of       5.  A  nicely-constructed  hinge  ren- 

ease  and  freedom  from  anxiety  with  ders  the  knee  of  the  instrument  flexible, 
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tbe  degree  of  flexion  being*  determined  Mrs.  H.,  of  short  stature,  and  aged 

bj  the  height  to   which   the   sling  is  about  30,  bad  twice  undergone  the  ope- 

raised,  which  admits  of  perfect  regula-  ration  of  embryotomy.     I  attended  her, 

tion  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  for  the   firet  time,    about  three  years 

the  surgeon.  since,  when   the    same   operation   was 

6.  Tne  support  for  the  sling  is  made  again  deemed  necessary,  and  was  per- 
to  resemble  the  frame-work  of  a  stool  formed  in  the  presence  of  a  most  re- 
inferted,  the  supporting  leather  ^traps  spectable  practitioner.  The  pelvic  de- 
being  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  each  leg,  formity  was  of  the  reniforra  character, 
either  by  means  of  a  screw  or  a  kind  of  the  space  between  the  sacro-vertebral 
buckle,  well  adapted  for  raising  or  de-  angle  and  symphysis  pubis  (conjugate 
pressing  the  sling,  either  at  the  Knee  or  diameter,)  being  about  two  inches  and 
foot,  as  circumstances  may  require.  three-fourths.     It  was  consequently  de- 

The  difficulty  of  conveying  in  words  termined,  should  the  recurrence  of  preg- 
wbat  a  glance  at  the  instrument  would  nancy  render  it  necessary,  that  the 
enable  the  observer  to  comprehend  premature  induction  of  parturition,  at 
almost  in  an  instant,  will,  I  fear,  render  the  seventh  month  of  utero-gestation, 
this  description  not  very  distinct ;  and  I  should  be  had  recourse  to,  as  affording 
can  scarcely  hope  that  drawings,  to  il-  the  only  means  of  saving  the  infant 
lustrate  my  meaning,  would  be  admitted  from  the  murderous  application  of  the 
into  ^our  pages.  Should  I  be  incorrect  perforator.  She  had  again  become 
in  this  supposition  I  shall  gladly  fur-  pregnant,  and  it  was  calculated  that  shd 
nish  you  with  sketches  whieb  will  make  naa  arrived  at  the  seventh  month  of  her 
the  descriptions  easily  understood  ;  and,  pregnancy,  about  Thursday,  the  I4tb  of 
desirous  as  I  am  of  baving  the  instru-  September  last.  From  some  remarks 
ment  tried  by  other  practitioners,  from  and  cases  which  have  been  recently 
a  conviction  of  its  practical  utility,  it  published  by  Dr.  F.  Ramsbotham,  it 
will  give  me  pleasure  to  supply  any  appears  that  he  has  succeeded  in  effect- 
information  which  I  have  failed  to  in.  ing  the  induction  of  premature  labour, 
tfodace  into  this  communication.  ^  solum  ope  secalis  comutV*    I   was, 

I  may  add,  that  the  instrument,  in  therefore,  led  to  employ  this  substance 

its  improved  form,  has  been  well  con-  according  to  the  formula  he   has  sug- 

structed  by  Mr.  Brown,  an  instrument  gested,  viz. 

maker  of  this  place,  on  terms  which  j^   g^^^  Oornuti  Jiij.;  Aq.   Bullient. 

place  It  more  withm  reach  for  practical  j^jy.  i„f„„ae  per  scmihoim,  et  addc 

purposes.—!  am,  sir.  Acid.  Sulph.  Dil.  3ij.  Syr.  Simplic, 

Your  obedient  servant,  3ij.  Tr.  Card.  Co.  3iij.,  ut  ft.  Mist 

T.  M.  Grkenhow.  cujus  cap.  cochl.  ij.  mag.  q.  quarts 

Nevrcaitlc-upon-Tyne. .  hor&. 

October  9lh,  1837.  rru      «     *  j            r  *u- 

Ibe  first  dose  of  this  mixture  was 

[Any  drawing  which  can  be  represented  ordered  at    2  p.  m.,    on  the   14th   of 

by  a  wood  engraving,  we  shall  be  happy  September.      At  6  p .  m.,    soon    after 

to  rcccive.^ED.  Gaz.]  tlie  administration  of  the  second  dose, 

_:- .  the  uterine  energy  became  slightly  ex- 

cited ;  and  it  was  interesting,  as  well  as 

satisfactory,  to  observe  its  gradual  in- 

INDIICTION  OF  PREMATURE  crease  soon  after  the  renetition  of  each 

LABOUR.  dose  of  the  medicine.    On  the  next  day 

'                   (Friday)  at  1  p.  m.,  the  parturient  pains 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  were  tolerably  active,  but  at  consider- 

g  able  intervals.    A  vaginal  examination 

_.     .  '    „      .  was  instituted,  and  the  membranes  were 

If  the  following  case  possess  sufficient  distinctly  felt  pressing  against  the  uu- 

mterest  to  be   worthy  of  introduction  dilated  os  uteri.     Saturday,  at  11  a.m. 

into  your  useful  and  scientiBc  journal,  the  pains  had  gradually  diminished  in 

you  will,  by  its  insertion,  oblige  force  and  frequency  since  my  last  visit. 

Your  obedient  servant,  and  she  bad  experienced  no  pain  from 

Edward  Augustus  Cory,  yesterday  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  to  the  pre- 

Surgeon  to  the  East  London  --«*    ^l^^^     «nJ    ^ao     to    iisp    )iPr    nwn 

Lylnu-In  InitituUon,  &c.  *^"'    " .     »     „       .^**»   V,   "*®  .  °?5   2!!^^ 

Cannon  Street  R..ad.  expression,  "quite  well  again."    The 

St.  George**  in  the  Eait,  Ocu  10, 1837.  institution    of  another    vaginal    ex- 
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amination  demonstrated  that  the  os  Remarks.— The  necessity  for  the  in- 
uteri  had  not,  in  the  least  deg^ree,  duction  of  premature  labour  in  the 
increased  in  dilatation,  and  that  the  present  instance  must,  I  think,  be  evi- 
pressure  of  the  membranes  which  had  dent  to  every  well-informed  obstetri- 
oeen  previously  experienced,  even  dur-  cian;  and  I  also  am  of  humble  opinion, 
ring  tne  interval  ot  pain,  had  now  en-  that  the  means  so  carefully  adopted  for 
tirely  subsided.  She  expressed  great  the  production  of  so  desirable  an  object 
anxiety  and  apprehension  as  to  the  were  based  upon  the  soundest  principles 
result.  of  obstetrical  science.  I  am  induced  to 
On  the  same  day,  about  6  p.m.,  I  believe,  that  had  I  continued  the  admi- 
ap^in  visited  her,  and  found  her  pre-  nistration  of  the  secale  comutum  for  a 
ciselr  in  the  same  situation.  I  was  longer  period,  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
fearful  of  repeating  the  secale  comutum,  infant  might  most  probably  have  been 
lest  it  might  destroy  the  infant.  I  effected  without  the  necessity  of  the 
therefore  thought  it  most  prudent  to  least  manual  interference ;  but  I  was 
rupture  the  membranes,  the  distension  deterred  from  persevering  in  its  use 
of  which  had  now  completely  subsided ;  from  the  apprehension  that  it  might 
and  this,  having  converted  the  nail  of  exertadeleteriouscfiTect  upon  the  infant, 
the  index  finger  into  a  saw,  I  accom-  and  also  injure  the  mother.  I  was  fully 
plished  with  some  little  trouble.  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  main- 
She  was  again  visited  on  Sunday,  at  taining  the  membranes  entire  as  long  as 
a  little  afler  1  p.m.  She  remained  in  a  possible,  in  order  to  be  able  with  greater 
similar  condition,  and  there  had  been  certainty  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
no  accession  of  the  pains  of  parturition,  infant;  but  as  the  secale  failed  to  pro- 
On  Monday  she  had  not  yet  expe-  duce  the  anticipated  result,  I  was  re- 
rienced  any  pain,  and  the  bowels  being  duced  to  the  alternative  of  rupturing 
in  a  constipated  state,  I  thought  it  pru-  the  membranes,  even  with  some  risk  to 
dent  to  prescribe  an  aloetic  purgative,  the  infant,  rather  than  hazard,  perhaps, 
with  a  carminative  addition,  which  had  irretrievable  injury  both  to  the  mother 
the  effect  of  thoroughly  evacuating  the  and  child,  by  persevering  in  the  admi- 
bowels,  and  exciting  the  uterus  to  ac-  nistration  of*^  the  ergot  The  induction 
tion ;  so  that  early  on  Tuesday  morning  of  premature  labour  appears  to  have 
the  pains  of  labour  commenced  with  been  practised  by  the  ancient  physi- 
considerable  activity,  and  continued  cians,  mnre  particularly  by  JStius  and 
with  but  slight  intermission  until  six  Paulus  Egineta,  who  recommended  it 
o*clock  in  the  evening,  when  she  was  in  cases  of  extreme  contraction  of  the 
delivered  of  a  living  infant  of  healthy  pelvis ;  but  it  was  not  until  about  the 
appearance.  The* foetal  head,  notwith-  middle  of  the  Inst  centuiy  that  the  most 
standing  the  severity  of  the  parturient  eminent  practitioners  in  London  decided 
paroxysms,  occupied  several  hours  in  •  on  its  propriety  and  morality.  It  may 
Its  passage  through  the  contracted  pel-  be  laid  down  as  an  incontrovertible 
▼is,  and,  afler  expulsion,  prescntca  on  obstetrical  axiom,  that  if  there  be  less 
Its  lateral  portion  an  evident  indents-  than  the  space  of  three  inches,  and  more 
tion,  and  was  also  considerably  flat-  than  two  and  a  half,  between  the  sacral 
tened.  The  whole  process  terminated  promontory  and  the  pubes,  that  the  in- 
as  in  a  common  accouchement.  The  duction  of  parturition  at  the  seventh 
placenta  was  expelled,  with  but  little  month  of  utero-gestation  becomes  indis- 
assistance,  about  half  an  hour  afler  the  pensably  necessary,  and  its  utility  will 
birth  of  the  infant,  which  was  restored  oe  rendered  more  evident  when  we  con- 
in  ten  minutes  by  immersion  in  the  sider  the  disproportion  between  a  struc- 
warm  bath,  and  by  artificial  respiration,  ture  thus  constituted,  and  the  foetal  head 
The  child  remains  at  the  present  time  at  the  full  period  of  intra-uterine  ma- 
(Oct.  16)  healthy  and  vigorous,  takes  turity.  From  accurate  and  multiplied 
the  breast  freely,  and  there  is  every  pro-  observations,  Madame  Lachapelle  has 
bability  that  it  will  continue  to  live,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  bi- 
The  patient  has  not  suffered  the  least  parietal  diameter  of  the  fcetal  head  at 
pain  or  inconvenience  since  her  deli-  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy  does 
very;  in  short,  I  never  w;itnessed  a  not  measure  more  than  Uiree  inches, 
more  rapid  recovery  even  in  an  ordinary  and  sometimes  even  less ;  and,  there- 
case,  fore,  allowing  for  its  compressibility  in 
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consequence  of  incomplete  ossification,  wifery),  Ingleby  in  liis  work  on  Uterine 

it  may  be  easily  imag^iued  that  no  ver^  Hemorrhage,  fiusch  (Lehrhuch  der  Ge- 

considerable  difficulty    will  be  experi-  hurtskunde^  2d  edit.,  1833),  and  other 

enced  in  its  passage  through  such  a  pel-  authorities,  have  also  recommended   it 

▼is  as  I  have  mentioned.    Tbe  records  in  cases  entirely  independent  of  pelvic 

of  the  science  prove  most  satisfactorily  distortion.    My  limits  will  not  permit 

that  the  woman  is  not    subjected    to  me  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  its  adop. 

freater  risk  by  premature  labour  in-  tion  in  the  various  morbid  conditions 

uced  artificially,  when  carefully   per-  just  alluded  to,  but  it  is  evidently  the 

formed,  than  by  spontaneous  parturition  only   rational   means  of  relieving  the 

at  the  full  period  of  gestation.     The  woman  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be 

existence  of  some  morbid  affection,  rup-  affected  with  diminution  of  the  natural 

ture   of  the  uterus,  or    some-  accident  dimensionsof  the  pelvis,  and  of  rescuing 

entirely  independent  of  premature  de-  bcr  infant  from  iuevitable  destruction. 

livery,  has  been  invariably  discovered  in  The  operative  methods  which  have  been 

those  cases  which  have  had  a  fatal  termi-  proposed  and  practised  for  the  induction 

nation.     Denman  operated  eight  times  of  premature  labour  are  very  numerous, 

with  complete  success  (Introd,  to  Mid-  but  the  one  mo>t  usually  had  recourse 

v>%ftiy,  vol.  ii.  p.  224).      M.  Salomon  to,  and  upon  which  the  greatest  reliance 

mentions  sixty >seven,  Kluge  twelve,  and  can  be  placed,  is  the  sudden  evacuation 

Ferrario  six,  which  also  terminated  sue-  of  the   liquor  amnii,  either  manually 

cessfully  {Journal  Compl,  det  Sc,  Mid.  or  instrumentally.      Some    writers    of 

jrc.  tome  xxxiv.  p.  339).     In  the  prac-  celebrity  have  advised  its  gradual  dis- 

tice  ofReisenger(Z>tW.  deMid.  2d  edit,  charge,  but  the  majority  have  decided 

tome  i.  p.  4*^),  one  died  in  fourteen;  in  favour  of  the  former,  as  by  the  sudden 

but  Merriman    (Synopsis  of  Difficult  vacuity  of  the  uterus  that  organ  is  more 

Parturition,  Sfc,  p.   161)  has  not  lost  likely  to  take  on  a  brisk  parturient  ac- 

one  in  forty-six  upon  whom  he  appears  tion,  by   which   means  tnere   will   be 

to  have  operated.  a  greater  probability  of  saving  the  life 

Artificial  premature  delivery  does  not,  of^the  infant.     I  consider,  also,  that 

however,  terminate  so  happily  with  re-  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  previous 

gard  to  the  infant.     In  forty-seven  cases  administration  of  tbe  ergot,  according 

-  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Merri-  to  the  formula,  and  on  the  respectable 

man  (Synopsis,  Sfc.  p.  180^,  twenty-six  authority,  of  Dr.  Kamsbotbam ;   and  in 

were  dead,  five  were  Dom  living,  but  not  some  cai$es  I  am   inclined   to  believe 

possessed  of  viability,  and  sixteen  lived,  it  may  (per  se)  produce  the    desired 

Hamilton  has  been  more  fortunate,  and  in  effect.      I  may  adu,  in  conclusion,  ano- 

twenty-seven  cases  has  succeeded  in  pre-  ther  mode  of  procedure,  which  appears 

serving  the  lives  of  twenty-three  (/2yffn*#  to  be  in  high   repute  with   tbe   prac- 
Manual) ;  Ferrario,  five  in  six  ;   Kluge, ,  titi.oners  of  tue  French  school,  although 

nine  in  twelve ;   Salomon,  thirty-four  in  I  cannot  recommend  it  on  my  own  per- 

sixty-seven ;    and   Burckhard   (Thesis,  sonal    experience.      Velpeau    (TraitS 

Strashurg,  July  20, 1830),  thirty-five  in  Complet  de  Part   des    Accouchemens, 

fifty-two.     Premature  delivery  nas  also  tome  ii.  p.  413),  thus  mentions  it.    *'  La 

been  recommended  in  cases  entirely  un-  dilatation    au    moyen    d'un    morceau 

connected  with  pelvic  distortion.     Its  d*eponge,  comme  la  imaging  M.  Klu^e, 

performance  has  oeen  proposed  by  Mai,  est  d'un   effet  beaucoup  plus  certain. 

Kitgen,  and  Carus,  in  those  instances  L'irritation    qu'en  resulte  est    perma- 

where  the  fcetus  habitually  dies  some  nente,  progressive,  reguliere,etsoutenuc 

"  de 

temps 

"'unc 

are  dangerous  to  the  mother,  as  metror-  pareille    excitation,    la    inatrice    entre 

hagies,  retroversion,  &c.    Siebold,  ac-  oientoten  action,  et  il  est  difficile  que  Ic 

cording  to  Kilian  (Die  Operative  Ge-  travail  n*acquiere   pas  rapidement  un 

burtshulfe,  vol.  i.  p.  380),  practises  it  in  encrgie  suffisante.'' 
ascites  and  bydrotborax,  and  M.  Costa 

(Revue  Midicale,  1827,  tome  i.  p.  343),  

thinks  it  necessary  in  diseases  of  the 
heart.     Conquest   (Outlines  of  Mid- 
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ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  QENE-        The  other  part  of  Mr.  Meade's  com- 

RAL  PRACTITIONERS.  punication  is  no  answer  to  my  letter ; 

It  merely  decnes  apprenticesbips,  and 
extols   tfie  system  of  private  teaching' 

Tq  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  ^y  junior  lecturers.  .     , .      „ 

With  respect  to  apprenticeship,  Mr. 

SiBf  ^  Houlton's  letter,  in  the  Gazette  of  the 

In  m?  letter  of  the  7th  of  Aufs^'ust,  in-  9th  of  last  month,  presents  so  forcible 

serteci  in   your  number  for  the  19th,  I  and  just  an  appeal  to  the  understand- 

offered  some  suggestions,  by  which,  as  ing,  that  I  am  inclined   to  think  Mr. 

it  appeared   to  me,  a  more  equal  and  Meade  had  not  been  fully  aware  of  the 

certain  acauisition  of  knowledge  would  manner  in  which  it  can  be  made  useful 

be  attainaole  by  students,  without  any  in  training  the  mind  of  a  youth  to  the 

increase  of  expense.  details  of  his  future  professional  duties, 

I  took  a  sketch  of  the  wants  of  the  as  an  apothecary,  or  a  ^'  general  prac- 

public  in  medical  and  surgical  affairs,  titioner.^' 

oo     ordinary    occasions,    ventured    to        As  to  the  other  point,  I  am  not  dis- 

make  a  comparison  between  the  con-  posed  to  deny  the  advantage  of  a  double 

dition  of  gentlemen  educated  to  the  system  of  teaching,  where  pupils  can\ 

other  learned  professions  and  **  eeneral  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  but  it  has  been 

practitioners,"  and  submitted  for  con-  often  remarked,  that  the  expense  of  a 

sideration  whether  a  high  standard  of  medical  education  is  already  f^reat;  and 

qualification,  based   on    an   expensive  it  appears  to  me  more  consistent  with 

education,  might  not  lead  to  disappoint-  the  dictates  of  reason  to  ascertain  what 

mcnt,  tend  to  abridge  occupation,  and  improvement  can  be  effected  by  a  more 

eventually  become  injurious  to  the  pub-  regular  attendance  at  the  public  classes, 

lie  and  the  profession.     Two  gentlemen  than  to  connive  at,  or  even  to  permit, 

have  noticed  my  remarks.  Mr.  Meade  the  present  negligent  mode  to  prevail, 

and  Mr.  Norton.     The  former  thinks  and  to  force  young  men  u})on  tlie  sys. 

that  my  plan  '*  of  exacting  a  more  re-  tern  oi  grinding  and  cramming y  in  order 

l^lar  attendance  upon  lectures"  seems  to  get  up  a  technical  smattering,  for  the 

^  only  likely  to  aggravate,  rather  than  purpose  of  passing  their  examinations. 
relieve  the  evil."    jNow  I  must  confess        I  know  that  much  diversity  of  opt- 

it  is  paradoxical,  that    the  evil,  viz.  nion  exists  respecting  medical  educa- 

delective    knowledge,    should    be    in-  tion,  and  that  some  Uiink  a  ''general 

creased, or  aggravated,  by  a  steady  and  practitioner"  ought  to  be  a  profound 

systematic,  instead  of  an  uncertain  and  anatomist,  and  an  expert  operator — ca- 

irregnlar,  attendance  at  the  sources  of  pable  of   demonstrating  the    minutest 

elementary     instruction,     unless    Mr.  parts  of  the  body,  of  crushing  a  stone  in 

Meade  could  shew  that  all  pupils  who  the  bladder,  or  of  extracting  a  cataract, 

bad  so  absented  themselves  would  have  besides  being  equal  in  medical  affairs  to 

actually  employed   their  time,  during  the  most  able  physician, 
absence,    more  advantageously.      Mr.  Mr.  Norton  has  commented  on  a  dc- 

Meade  then  jocosely  observes,  *'  I   do  tached  part  of  my  observations.     Ho 

not  know  whether  Dr.  Kerrison  could  thinks  "  that  the  education  of  a  general 

devise   a  plan  by  which  it  might  be  practitioner  should  be  of  the  highest 

known,  whether  n^en  listened  to,  as  well  stamp,  as  be  is  in  most  cases  the  first 

as  were  present  at,  the  lectures."    To  called  in,  and  is  expected  to  be  able 

this  I  reply,  that  I  can  neither  confer  to  treat,  competently,  every  case." 
intellect,  nor  command  attention  ;  but         I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  that  prac- 

that  I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  titioners  of  the  highest  stamp  are  best 

ffood  sense  of  medical  students  to  be-  able  to  fulfil  the   expectations  of  the 

lieve  that  they  could  understand  the  public;  for  I  have  already  stated  that 

lecturer,  and  that  they  would  not  be  so  there  are  many  gentlemen  engaged  in 

wilfully  perverse  as  to  disregard   the  pharmacy  possessing  very  high  qualifi- 

subject  of  the  lecture;  therefore  I  see  cations;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 

no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will  be-  tinguish   between   that  which    seemed 

come  better  acquainted  with  the  resnec-  practicable,  as  to  the  general  rule,  and 

tive  departments  of  science,  when  tneir  that  which  was  possible,  as  the  excep- 

attendance  shall   have  been  made  im-  tion.     Let  us,  then,  take  a  review   of 

perative,  instead  of  remaining  optional,  professional  education  as  it  now  exists, 

616.— XXI.  K 
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and  has  existed  during  the  last  twenty-  metropolis;  their  pecuniary  means  arc 

two  years,  or  since  the  Apothecaries*  oAen  slender,  and  "no  extension  of  time 

Act  came  into  operation,  and  as  it  used  is  in  general  allowed  beyond  that  whicli 

to  be  pursued  by  the  respectable  class  of  is  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the 

{lupils  lone  before  that  time*.      Let  us  course  of  study  (called  curriculum),  to 

ooK   steadily  at  its  results,  and   then  (qualify  them  as  candidates  for  examina- 

acknowledge     frankly    whether    such  tion  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surg^eons, 

expectatiotit  can  or  cannot  be  realised.  and  at  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

A  few  young*  men  commence   their  Several   hundred   young  men,    thus 

scientific  and  hospital  studies,  who  are  annually  thrown  upon  a  sort  of  colletrc 

sons   of  gentlemen   in   practice;   their  life,  with  few  restraints  and  no  retail  I  ar 

preliminary  education  has  been  good,  superintendence,     meet    in   the    clnss- 

and  they  are  well  prepared  to  imbibe  rooms,  and  soon  form  associations  and 

knowledge :  a  few  others  ha?e  been,  or  acQuaintance  with  each  other.     Assnm- 

still  are,    apprenticed  to  general  prac-  ing  that  they  all  possess  g'ood  princi- 

titioners  inj  London,  who  are  not  in-  pies,  they  are  neyertheless  of  various 

different  to  the  advancement  of  their  dispositions,    and  may   be    subdivided 

pupils,  and  permit  them  to  proceed  with  into  two  general  classes — the  industri- 

this  part  of^their  education  during  the  ous  and  the  idle — with  all  gradations  of 

latter  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  in  both. 

the  manner  explained  by  Mr.  Houlton.  The  industrious  learn  as  much  as  they 

These  two  classes  are  not  numerous;  can,  scramble  through  their  every-dsiy 

their  peculiar  condition  leads  to  the  ex-  duties  as  well  as  they  may,  and  in  their 

pectation   under  ordinary  diligence  of  meritorious  endeavours  to  excel,  often 

nigh  attainments.    ^  become  indisposed  by  attempting  to  do 

The  great  majority  of  students,  how-  too  much,  and  by  having  led  a  seden- 
ever,  amve  in  the  metropolis  from  pro-  tary  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  crowded 
yincial  districts,  where  no  lectures  had  part  of  the  town  and  a  dissecting-room, 
been  ^yen,  or  they  have  been  appren-  Many  young  men  of  this  class,  particu- 
ticed  m  London  to  masters  less  aole,  or  larly  those  from  the  country,  are  com- 
less  willing,  to  allow  them  to  attend  peljfed  to  pause,  and  sometimes  to  re- 
lectures  and  an  hospital ;  or,  at  most,  turn  home  to  recruit  their  health,  before 
may  have  permitted^  a  partial  attend-  the  medical  session  (from  October  to 
ance,  under  limitations  which  nearly  June  or  July)  has  expired ;  and  they 
destroyed  all  beneficial  result.  lose,  in  this  manner,  part  of  their  pro- 

Sucn  young  men  constitute,  probably,  posed  education  in  the  first  year, 
eight  or  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  num-  They  return  to  London  in  the  autumn, 
her  of  students ;  they  come  to  London  to  complete  the  curriculum  of  study  in 
for  a  limited  period  (called  walking  the  new  suojects,  having  an  imperfect  ac- 
hospitals),  and  are  of^en  undecided  to  quaintance  with  those  which  they  had 
what  medical  school  they  shall  attach  been  forced  to  abandon  ;  and  these  in. 
themselves.  In  this  age  of  extraor-  dustrious  students  incurred  the  danger 
dinary  competition  of  teachers,  they  are  of  being  rejected  at  their  examinations, 
not  always  fortunate  in  their  choice,  unless  an  extension  of  time  had  been 
Those  who  are  not  resident  with  pa-  obtained  to  enable  Uiem  to  proceed 
rents,  relatives,  or  masters,  get  into  with  greater  certainty  of  success.  In 
lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  the  autumn  of  1835,  the  period  of  at- 
lectures,  or  board  in  a  family,  during^  tendance  at  lectures  and  an  hospital,  to 
the  few  months  of  their  sojourn  in  the  qualify  a  candidate  for  examination  at 
Apothecaries*   Hall,   was    extended  to 

*  The  proof  tbat  a  good  medical  education  wot  three  winters  and  two  summers  *. 

attainable  before  1816  may  be  taken  from  the  fact  j     -firlitinn  tn  iIipsp    iIip  filiidpnt  whn 

that  there  were  numeroue  practltlonert  In  phar-  .    ^"  aadllion  tO  lUCSe,  IdC  SlUOent  wno 

macy  at  that  time  capable  of  forming  a  Board,  intends    tO    become   a    "  general    prac 

and  that  many  of  the  preaent  examiner,  muat  tUioner"    has    to    make    himself    suffi- 

bare  been  educated  prior  to  1815.     The  lapee  of  ...                  •    x  j       '^i.    ^i.           •      •   i 

nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  haa  brought  othera  Ciently  acquainted   With    the    pnncipies 

into  that  eitaailon,  and  the  progreat  of  aclence  and  practice  of  surgery,  tO  be  qualified 

may  be  expected  to  have  rendered  them  (Citteri*  *^ °     '^ 

paribun)  superior  to  their  predececsora.      1  hope  —————— ————^— ———^— — 

that  my  remarke,  to  far  as  they  may  seem  to  hare  *  A  similar  mode  of  proceeding  exists  la  those 

reference  to  gentlemen  in  the  responsible  station  cltiea  and  large  towns  of  England  where  coursea 

of  examiners,  may  be  received  aa  flrom  Amieua  of  medical,  surgical,  and  hoapltal  atudies  have 

CurieBt  who  wishes  to  see  their  f  cal  for  Improve*  been  lately  eaUblUhed,  and  recognised  a«  capable 

ment  tempered  by  discratlon.  of  coofetrinf  quail Acatlons  for  examinationt. 


CDUCATION  OF  GENERAL  PRACT1TI0MER&  13i 

fat  SB  ezuBiaatiim  at  the  College  of  practice  of  an  bofcpital ;  midwifery  and 

Snrseons.  diseases  of  women  and  children ;  foreiu 

The  less  iDdostrious and  the  idle  soon  sic  medicine;   midwiferv,   with   atten* 

begin  to  neglect  some  of  their  studies :  dance  on  cases*.*'     In  audition  to  tbc-^sc, 

finding  the  disposal  of  their  time  un-  the  student  who  intends  to  become  a 

controlled,  and  their  attendance  at  lee-  "  general  practitioner'*  has  to  make  him- 

tares  optional,    instead  of  imperative,  self  suflicieutlj    acquainted    with    the 

thej  graduallj   withdraw    themselves  principles  and  practice  of  sui^crj,  to  be 

InNB  elose  attention  to  anj  one  subject,  qualified  for   an   examination   at    the 

or  perhaps  limit  it  to  one  or  two  sub>  College  of  Surgeons. 

flattering  themselves    with    the  It    cannot    be    denied,    that     most 

to  snpplj,  at  some  future  time,  all  yoong  men  who  are  designed  for  the 

iciencics  bv  the  aid  of  a  tutor  (called  nigher  department  of  surgerjr  (consult- 

nder)    and  a  printed  book  of  such  ing  surgeons)  take  rather  a  different 

^ncstaons,  with  answers  to  those  qoes-  course.     Thej  are,  generally,  appren- 

tMms,  which,  as  thej  are  inibmed  by  ticed  to  hospital  surgeons,  devote  a  much 

iiitefested  persons,  will  be  ^ite  sum-  longner  time  to  practical  anatomy  and 

cient  to  complete  their  •dseation,  and  operative    surgery,   and    thus    qualify 

cfiable  tbem  to  aecompiitli  the  object  of  themselves  for  their  future  duties.    As 

all  their  hopes  and  Ifsrs.  it  is  in  this  manner  that  such  men  as 

Admitting  ifaift  aone  young  men  of  Cooper,  Brodie,  Lawrence,  Reate,  Earle^- 

mdolent  liiifcift  have  in  this  manner,  Gutorie,  Mayo,  and  other  hospital  sur- 

and  by  s  atrang  exernse  of  memory,  geons,  have  been  educated,  I  think  that, 

pasaeqtiwwgh  their  examinations  after  on  reconsideration,    Mr.    Norton   will 

m.  ikwrnhmj  mode  of  stody,  having  too  have  the  candour  to  allow,  that  the  ex- 

jiwder  an  aeqoaintanee  with  first  prin-  pression,  '*  education  of  the    highest 

^ples,  thejr  woald  soon  find,  ana  on-  stamp,"  should  be  appropriated  to  prac- 

liappily  dueover  it  too  late,  that  the  titioners  of  that  class. 

Mwer  of  letatntng  and   of  applying  It  is  also  customary,  I  believe,  for  the 

knowledgie  $o  ohimimedy  is  very  inferior  medical  student,  who  intends  to  become 

to  that  possessed  by  those  of  their  own  a  member  of  the  Rojral  College  of  Phv- 

aehori  who  had  acquired  their  informal  sicians  in  London,  either  to  enlarge  tne 

lion  by  diligent  attention  to  a  regular  sphere  of  his  studies,  or  to  dcTote  a 

coarse  of  study ;  and  that  their  chances  much  longer  time  to  them  before  com- 

of  soeeess  in  the  severe  duties  of  profes-  mencing   practice,   than  those   young 

aional  life    would  be    dissimilar,    and  gentlemen   who    are    to  be  '*  general 

bear,  I  lear,  too  dose  a  resemblance  (al-  practitioners ;"  but  it  would  be  iude- 

lowing  for  dillerenee  of  station)  to  those  corous  to  carry  this  parallel  to  the  de- 

•f  Hogarth's  indostrioos  and  idle  ap-  partment   in   which   I   am    personally 

^rentiee.  engaged. 

I  bdieve  this  to  be  a  faithful  picture  1  trust,  then,  it  will  appear  that  my 

of  the  professional  education  of  sto-  positions  are  fairiy  sustained :  firet,  that 

dents  wbo  ate  dcstiBed  to  beeome  gene-  a  real  improvement  would  be  eflfected  in 

rat   pracdtionen  in  town  or  country ;  medical  education,  by  the  same  regula- 

by  which  it  wiR  be  seen  diat  they  pos-  rity  of  attendance  at  lectures  as  b  re- 

tlie  oppofftvuty  of  leandng  enousHh  quired  and  insisted  on,  in  elementary 


nnder  the    nreaent  nmtine  to    enable  instruction,  at  other  schook;  secondly, 

tbcni  to  Ibifil  tbeir  obligations  to  society  that  the  consnlting  or  hospital  surgeon, 

in  a  ictpciclablc  manner;  bat  thatbdng  Irom  the  greater  extent  of  his  profes- 

obfiged  to  stndy  so  many  things,  and  aional  education  and  habitual  dexterity, 

nsoally  doings  ao  within  a  limited  time,  acquired  by  practice,  must  be  considernl 

the   paUie  cannot    reasonably  expect  as  the  referee  in  all  important  cases  of 

tbeir  edneation  to  be  **  of  the  h^^nest  surjgeiy ;  and  that  it  is  probable  a  phy- 

stamp**  in  aH  the  Mlowing  branches,  sician  nuy  not  be  without  the  power  of 

namely,  in  ^  cbf  iilif,  anatomy,  and  eontriboting  to  the  welfare  of  societv  in 

phyiiolagy  ;  anatoaucal  demonstiations,  other  cases,  where  doobts  or  difficulties 

materia     medica,    and    therapeutics ;  oecnr. 

botany,    and  anch   olbcr  bmicbes  of 

Stndy    as    may    impfOVO    the    student's  *  ^ee  prlotcd  ngislatioiu  to  be  otwerred  bf 

*    -J ^   -  .    »' ■         .  ..^..^^  mmdttmtm  iatcadlMt  to  anahfr  UManeWes  to  or 


ff^iml  ednenlMB x  di^nrii •  nrinM.     "**^"*»  iatcndlag  to  qoaU/f  tlMmfeWes  toprac 


ANALYSIS  AND  KOTICES  OF  DOOK?. 


Oontlemen  alre&ily  in  practice  in  pro- 

Fincial  dUlricte,  should  lose  no  time  in 

aolin^  iipiin  llie  sii|f  geslians  or  Mr.  Hill, 

of  Wullon-under-Eae'c,  insfrlcd   in  the 

E  of  the  7th  in«taul.  in  ortlrr  to 

econoniicn]  phrase  of  tlie  da}',  far  "  I 
waipiM  of  labour."     Benevnleiit  and  e 


Aanng  bn  "  general  pi 
Mj  are,  they  hare  familiea  dependent 
on  their  personal  exertions.  Tbej  have 
a  ri^llt  tn  expeet  an  equitable  remune- 
rnliiin  for  ibe  quantity  and  qualitr  of 
professional  labour  reqiiiml.  They 
aliould  not  submit  In  be  insnlted  and 
brotv-benten  by  such  ])CTsons  as  are 
meutioned  by  Mr.  Hill.  I  may  proba- 
bly trouble  you,  at  some  future  lime, 
■*ilb  B  few  words  on  that  Kubjcct,  and  a 
lint  at  ihe  remedy. 

I  be^f  lu  add,  in  conclusion,  Ibat  it  ii 
my  opinion  much  benefit  haa  been  con- 
rcrrcdnn  the  public  by  the  Apothecaries' 
Act  uf  1815.  The  present  practitioners 
'1  town  and  country  are  more  etjual 
lau  before  examinations  were  insli- 
ileil.  Such  disparity,  howerer,  is 
found  a«  nill  arise  from  auperinr  ayt'i. 
tude,  and  closer  attention  toNieirduitca; 
and  tliis  is  seen  in  other  professiDiis ; 
Ijut  tlicy  are  all  eilucated  tu  in  useful 
---'  worthy  of  public  cootidcncc. 


provcment    in    the    present  ediiial 
isisls  in  ihe  illustrative  en^rarin-* 
;r  rcadets   may    pnssibly    rcnic    ' 
:  commcRdation  we  bestowed, 
a  or  three  years  ago,  on   the  work  d 
'■  Paxton,  in  consequence  of  the  ex>  4 
cclleni  manner  in  which  the   subjcctk  1 
were  ilhiBlrated  Ky  woodcuts  introduces  A 
into  the  pajirps,  toother  with  the  descrifi^l 
tionsjiio  tbatlherewasnolurningoverof  I 
IcdvcE,  no  searching  for  ibe  correspond*  1 
ing  engraving,  but  the  Icilcr-prcss  and  a 
the  figure  met  iheejeon  the  same  png*^ J 
A  similar  plan  is  now  adopted  by  Dv 
Quain ;  and  as  it  is  admirably  adapted  U 
facilitate  the  study,  we  hare  no  donbtM 
thcpresentedilinnprofingai'  cry  nopuli 
one.  Whenafiribeditionisrequirrd,* 
hope  be  will  adorn  it  with  a  still  larfM.V 
supply  of  engraving;  and  we  take  m*  J 
liberty   of   suggesting   the    subject  "of 
Hernia  as   one  which   hligbt   be   tbu* 
simplified  with  grcBl  ailvnnlage  to  the 
stuJent.     The  extent  tn  uhich   the  art 
of  engraving   on   wood   has   been   im- 
proved oflttte  years  cannot  be  unknown 
to  the  readers  of  this  journal, many  of  the 
specimens  which  websvelaid  before  tbem 
being  executed  in  Ihe  very  liest  Mvle. 
The  adranlBge  in   such  works  as  Dr. 
Quain's  is  prodigious;  and  the  facility 
of  working  the   blocks  along  with  the 
types,  readers  them  in  every 
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I'be  adjacent  specimens  taken  from 
the  work  before  as,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judizc  better  than  any  verbal 
descriplion.  Such  n  figure  as  that  repre- 
senting the  base  of  ihe  skull,  minute  aa 
it  is,  being  placed  beside  the  description^ 


Etrmmli  o/  Analomy.  By  Jones 
Qvitti,  M.U.  4th  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  illustrated  with  slcel 
plates,  and  numerous  engravings  on 
wood.  Part  1.,  price  la*.  Taylor 
and  Wallon.     1837. 

A  SeHei  o/Attalomical  Plata  in  Lilho. 
graphif,  uiith  Rtjcrmrtt  and  PA^ito. 
logte»l  Commtnlt,  illuitraliug  lie 
Slrurlurt  o/lht  different  parti  if  the 
Human  Bodu.  Edited  hf  Jones 
Qu*:n.  M.U.,  and  W.  T.  'E.iasmus 
Wilson.  Divi^uu  III.  Nerves  III. 
Oct.  IS37. 

Tiic  great  novelty,  and,  we  mty  add. 


TDRNHU  S   ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


(frfBtly  Ie*aen»  ibe  uliidtrt's  labour. 
And  ihv  immv  remarb  >)>|ili(»  to  ihc 
'  :  jjicec  of  anatoniv  preMriiled 
niusclcti  (if  Ihe   bJck,  su  well 


d  part,  which  will  coin- 
e  the  *otame,  we  are  jjromiaed  twu 
il  pUtCR,  antJ  two  pUies  nf  the  brnin. 

^BTi  uol  convincea  thnt  the  nnalonij 

oftjie  braiu  itsdr  might  not  be  perfectly 
well  di«plajed  b»  wmidculs;  so  nma/- 
inillj  hns  the  skill  oF  some  uf  our 
artisis  improvetl  within  the  kat  few 
rars". 

e»  of  Plates  uodcr- 

also  makes  steady 
iiitintie  tu  merit  the 
uicrly  bellowed  upon 

e  ayitcm  of  human  anatomy.    The 
JKseni  part  contains  two  views  of  th« 


,    tl  oUfkl  Id  be,  "Nalu*  bomo 


TAt  Editihurgh  Diiitctiir ;  or,& 

of  Praclkal  Analami/Jhr  Ihe  C>f  of 
Ittui/tnti  in  ikt  Diistctiaq.roim.  By 
a  Fellow  of  Ihe  Roral  College  uf 
Surgeons  in  Edinbur^fh. 
Stuhents  will  find  this  id  be  an 
excceding'ly  useful  manual.  The  an. 
thor  (whom  we  couclude  to  be  the.  I 
trnii»tntor  into  Kufflisb  of  Cloquel'a 
Anatomy)  infunni  o«,  that  he  has  lec- 
tured on  ansloray  for  many  years  ;  aad 
he  is  eiidently  ihoroug'bly  familiar  with 
bis  subject.  The  first  part  of  Ihc  work, 
comprehend  in  (T  the  bones  and  their  arli> 
culations,  we  have  parlicularly  exa- 
mined, and  have  found  to  be  rery 
clearly  and  dislinclly  written.  We  At, 
iiiil  remember  hating  formerly  metwith 
the  fact,  thus  staled  by  ihe  author:  — 
"  We  haie  for  many  years  been  in  the 
habit  of  exhibiting  the  costal  cartilages 
in  their  dry  state,  and  then  shewing  the 
student,  that  by  placing  themfora  abort 
time  iu  water  (a  day  or  two  iti  winter), 
they  will  regain  all  the  properties  whicli 
they  possess  in  the  recent  subject ;  and 
this  may  be  dune  agaiu  and  again  with 
the  same  carlildgc." 

There  are  some  splenrlic  remarks  nt 
the  beginning  nf  the  volume,  which 
appear  to  be  misplaced. 

We  may  add,  that  a  good  glossary  is 
appended. 

Elrmentt  of  Chrmintrg ;  tHcluding  the 
recent  Ihaevteriri  and  Doctriiiei  of 
tlie  Scienee.      By  the  lale  EDUinn 
Turner,  M.D.      Sixth  Edition,  en. 
larged    and    reriscd,     by    Frofessor 
LicBio    and    Wh,tiin    Q.    Turn£S. 
Pari  I.,  price  7».     1837. 
TtiE  very  Li^h  place  which  the  former 
editions  of  this  volume  hod  taken  among 
the  elementury  works  on  chemistry,  is  a 
sufficietii  proof  of  its  merits.     Much  of 
the  di»advanliige   which  was  to  he  ap- 
prehended from  the  decesEie  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author  bos  forlunalely  been 
obviated  by  ibe  arrsngemenla  made  by 
his  brother,  Mr.  Wilton  Turner.     The 
portion  relating  lo  inorganic  chemistry, 
indeed,  we  are  lold,  was  prepared  for 
the    press    by   Dr.   Turner   before   his 
dcaih  ;  while,  in  olher  parls,  the  present 
editor  has  followed  ont  various  improve- 
ments   contemplated    hy   ibe    original 
Bulhor.     But  the   groat  feature  in  the 
present  ediliuu  ii  tbe  association  of  Pro- 
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fessor  Licbigf  in  the  task  of  preparing'  it.  vision.    Miiller  is  decidedly  the  grest 

This    distinguished    chemist  euiovs   a  physiologist  of  ihe  day ;  and  his  precise 

well-earned   reputation  for  his  labours  descriptions    and    methodical    ratioci- 

and   discoveries   in   the   department  of  nation  leave  the  inconsequential  vivi» 

org'anic  chemistry  ;  and  this  portion  of  sections  of  Ma^endie  at  an  immeasura- 

the  volume,  which  we  are  informed  is  to  ble  distance.     Mr.  Baly,  by  whom  the 

beeutirely  new,  has  accordingly  been  in-  present  treatise  has  now  been  executed, 

trusted  to  him.     The  period  at  which  is   himself  a   graduate  of  Berlin,  and 

the  different  portions  are  to  appear,  has  appears  fully  adeouate  to  the  task  he 

been  arranged  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  has  undertaken.     We  have  looked  over 

convenience  of  students  attending   the  various  portions  oftHe  brochure  before  us, 

"winter  courses  of  lectures.  and  find  the  translation   to  be  marked 

by  clearness  and  simplicity.     It  is  to 

Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physio,  consist  of  thre^ parts;  and  we  are  pro- 

%y.     Edited  by  Robert  B.  tboD,  ""sed  the  secondT  on  the  1st  of  January. 

Ml).     Parte  X.  XI.  and  XII.  ^^^^^  ^^«  ^h'^**  ^^  *«  ^.«^"I«  ^  «f«- 

_             ,  ,             , .        /.  .^    .          ^  cuted  in  a  manner  as  creditable  as  the 

This  work  loses  nothing  of  its  interest  g^j   ^1,^  ^^rk  will  necessarily  become 

as  it  proceeds   and  its  merite  continue  ^  standard  one  in  this  country, 

such    as   we  have   formerly   described  •' 
them.    (See  our  notice,  May  14,  1836.) 


before  us  we  have  an  interesting  article  J\lrj£)IC/Alj  CvA^lii  1  ^  Ej« 

on   Endosmose,  from  the  pen  of  Du-  Saturday,  October  21,  1837. 

trochei,  and  a  very   valuable  one  on  »^»»«*«*»y,  v^.i/v^r  «i,  »««*. 

Entozoa,  from  Mr.  Owen;   while  the  -    

anatomyof  the  Extremity,  and  of  the  Eye,  "  Licet  omnlbaii,  licet  etlinn  nilhl,  dlgnltntem 

is   minutely    an4   elaborately  g^ven—  Arth  Medtem  tatrli  potentu  modo  veniendi  in 

the   former  by  Dr.  Todd,  and  the  latter  P«Wlciim»m  dicendl  perlcalam  Doiireca.o." 

by  Dr.  Jacob.    In  Part  XI.  is  contained  -_  Cicno. 

the  chemical  history  of  Fat  and  Fibrin,  ^ 

by  Mr.  Brande;  and  interesting  articles  REGULATION  OP  LUNATIC 

on   Fibrous  Tissue,  by  Mr.  Grainger ;  ASYLUMS. 

and  on  the  Fifth  Pair  of  Nerves,  by  Dr.  x^^   parliamentary  campaign  is  close 

Alcock.     In  Part  XII.   the   most  im-  ..      j     .    ,        ,                  T    i 

portant  essays  are,  that  on  the  Foetus,  by  »*  '^""^  5  *"  '««»  ^^""^  a  n^onth  the  com- 

Dr.  Montgomery;  on  the  Foot,  by  Dr.  batants  will  be  drawn  up  in  battle  ar- 

ToddandMr.Dod;  while  Mr.  Grainger  ray,  and   so   equally   are  the  numbers 

contributes  a  paper  on  Ganglion.  balanced,  that  the  most  sagacious  are 

The  whole  of  the  subjects  treated  of  vi   *    r     a  i         ^  i_  •  i      -n  t.    *i- 

are  illustrated  by  engravings  on  wood ;  "?*^^^  ^  ^"""^^^^  «"  ^^^^'^  "^^  ^'"  ^^  ^^^ 

ind  if  the  publishers  do  not  fall  into  the  triumph— t«*er  utrumfue  volat  Vtctdria 

too    common   error  of   extending  the  pennis.     The  only  parliamentary  ques* 

number  of  parte  so  as  to  augment  the  tions,  however,  which  come  under  our 

bulk  and    increase    the  expense,    the  /.  _*       *  i    ^i.          i.-  i. 

work  will  occupy  a  place  ii  the  libra-  <^«Sri"2ance,  are  fortunately  those  which 

ties  of  all  the  literary  members  of  our  belong  not  to  party  nor  to  faction,  but  to 

professiotv*  the  great  cause  of  the  human    race; 

""■"  where,  in  casting  up  our  votes  and  an- 

Elements  of  Physiology.     By  J.  MiiL-  ticipating  the  probabilities  of  success, 

LER,    M.D.      Translated     from     the  ,        ^     i  -r  a   •          l* 

Gerinan,  with  Notes,  by  Wm.  Baly,  ""^  ^*^  "^*  ask  if  A  is  a  whig  or  a  tory, 

M.R.C.S.,  &c.    Part  I.  ^"t  simply  whether  he  is  an  honest  man. 

The  name  of  Miiller  has  for  some  years  Such  topics  are  military  flogging,  the 

been  known  to  the  English  reader  with  starving  experimente  conducted  by  our 

progressively     increasing     reputation.  Poor-Law  dictators,  and  the  subject  of^ 

We  have  ourselves  &fiven  many  of  his  i       ..          i             r^               j-         • 

J                  A     «i.          11         I  lunatic  asylums,     rrom    ft  discussion 

views  and  opinions  to  the  world,  and  .            ^           .  *'"•"    **    M«vuaoii»M 

some  of  them  coming  direct  from  Ber-  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com. 

lin,  with  the  advantage  of  his  own  re-  mons  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  last 
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session,  it  seems  probable  tbat  lunatie  Again,  if  our  readers  would  know 
asjlums  will  engnge  the  attention  which  into  what  ignorant  barbarities  the 
the  J  deserve  during  the  ensuing  one*  keepers  of  lunatic  asylums  might  easily 
It  appeared  that,  although  the  Middle-  fall,  if  the  most  rigorous  superinten- 
sex  Lunatic  Asylum  has  been  much  and  dence  were  relaxed,  they  would  do  well 
deservedly  praised  for  the  excellence  of  to  peruse  the  Reports  of  the  Parliameu- 
its  arrangements  and  the  philanthropic  tary  Committees,  appointed  to  examine 
zeal  with  which  it  is  conducted,  the  into  the  state  of  madhouses  in  1815  and 
pro|)ortton  of  cures  has  not  been  so  great  1816.  They  will  there  find  that  from  the 
as  niig^t  have  been  expected.  This  violence  used  to  make  patients  swal- 
aloue  would  require  some  iuvestiga-  low,  the  mouth  was  oAen  lacerated,  the 
tion,  but  other  parts  of  this  subject  teeth  forced  out,  and .  not  uufrequently 
demand  a  more  diligent  and  minute  the  patient  suflbcated. 
inquiry  ;  for  example,  the  management  Corporal  chastisement,  in  its  most 
of  private  asylums^  and  the  condition  of  brutal'  varieties,  was  very  common, 
pauper  lunatics  in  those  counties  where  Thus,  Captain  Dickenson,  R.  N.,  was 
there  are  no  county  asylums,  and  to  these  shockingly  beaten  while  confined  by 
points  we  are  most  anxious  to  direct  means  of  a  chain  on  his  legs,  and  hand- 
attention.  «  cuffs,  which  rendered  it  out  of  his  power 
Before  taking  a  view  of  things  as  to  ward  off  the  blows  which  were  re- 
they  are,  let  us  cast  a  glance  upon  them  peatedly  given  him  on  the  face  and 
as  they  were;  for  in  considering  the  body. 

defects  of  an  institution  or  a  system,  it  As  severe  whippings  were  the  most 

is  by  no  means  useless  to  recapitulate  obvious,  so  they  were  the  most  favourite 

what    were    its    acknowledged    faults  method  of  procuring  a  ready  obedience 

before  their    })artial    reformation  :    in  from   the  inmates  of  madhouses;   but 

the  first  place,   we  thus  obtain  a  full  they  were  also  the  first  abuse  which  it 

view  of  the  real  truth  as  it  existed,  plain  was  necessary   to  lop  off.    A   witness 

and  unvarnished,  before  the  defenders  of  says   in    her    evidence,  **  Mr.   Talbot 

the  system  had  learned  to  gloss  it  over ;  made   this    observation  to  me,  '  Mrs. 

and  in  the  second  place,  we  see  the  ex-  Humieres,    we  must    not  follow   that 

trcmes  which  the  vices  of  an  institution  practice  of  flogju^in^  Isabella  Adams,  or 

may   reach,   when    unchecked   by   the  else  the  public  will  get  hold  of  it;  a 

salutary  fear  of  public  opinion.     Thus,  whip  is  not  to  be  suffered  to  be  used 

in  studying  the  question  of  slavery,  it  is  in  our  house.'  "    At  this  time  the  whip 

instructive  to  read  the  accounts  given  was  used  as  an  engine  of  punishment : 

by  eye-witnesses,  of  its  practical  work-  at  an  earlier  period  it  was  considered  a 

tng  before  abolition  or  mitigation  had  most  valuable  therapeutic  agent. 

been  agitated.    When  we  read,  for  in-  The  measures  taken  to  provide  for 

stance,  in  Stedman's  Account  of  Suri-  the  security  of  the  patients  were  often 

nam,  of  the  cruelties  which  he  censures,  worthy  only  of  the  darkest  ages,  and 

indeed,  but  of  which  he  does  not  antici-  might  lead  one  to  suspect  an  error  in 

pate  the  termination,  we  see  to  what  ex-  the  date.    Thus,  in  a  Wiltshire  mad- 

eesses  unlimited  power  naturally  leads, . 

while    the    disputed    atrocities   of    1830  it  wa»  then,  common  practice  to  cut  off  a  negro'. 

are  made  but  loo  probable  by  the  Undis-  1«8  »»  *  punishment  for  nmuJnfc  away,  and  a  sure 

^    ,                J..--1-.  method  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  the^  offence. 

pUted  ones  of  1772*.  (Vol.l.  p.SI4,  edit.  \riOG.)    in  one  Instance  ihe 

—                                                       ■■.,■■.  master  was  more  humane ;  he  only  cut  the  tendo 

*  8t«dmui  WM  in  Surinam  from  1772  to  1777.  AchiUis — (Vol.  1.  p.  101.) 
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bouse,  Dr.  Fowler  found  a  man  confined  from   the  Bata?ia  Hospital  Ship ;  no 

in  an  oblong  trough,  chained  down.  harmless  method  of  securing  a  lunatic 

"  He  had  evidently  not  been  in  the  having  been  discovered  at  the  remote 

open  air  for  a  considerable  time;  for  when  period  of  English  history  of  which  we 

I  made  them  bring  him  into  the  open  are  treating,  his  arms  were  cut  by  the 

air  the  man  could  not  endure  the  ligbt ;  ,^^^  ^;..  .^i  •  .  i  ^  „..  r-«4«««j  #^  .u^ 

,              PI            .11 .       .1.  1  •  _    »«J  rope  witb  wbicb  he  was  fastened  to  the 

he  was  like  an  Albmo  blinking;  and  '^                            .    ,      <.   ,             % 

they  acknowledged  he  had  not.  Upon  ^^g^  coach,  the  whole  of  the  muscles 
asking  him  how  often  he  had  been  were  separated,  and  the  bone  was  ex- 
allowed  to  get  out  of  the  trough,  he  poged.  Fromthereportof  July  11, 1815, 
aaid,  'perhaps  once  in  a  week  or  ten  j^  ^^^^  ^j^  accident,  or  rather 
days,  and  sometimes  not  for  a  fort-  •;'^  .  »  ,  ,  ,^  v 
night :'  he  was  not  in  the  least  violent ;  ^^^^  "^^  common  in  Ireland.  (P.  24.) 
be  was  perfectly  calm,  and  answered  But  the  state  of  lunatics,  where  no  mis- 
the  questions  put  to  him  rationally;  cbievousnesscould  be  alleged  as  a  motive 
his  breathing  was  then  so  difficult,  that  f^^  extraordinary  precaution,  iras  too 
I  thought  his  life  likely  to  be  affected  -  .i  .  ..  '  »*■ 
bv  it"^  often  miserable  in  the  extreme.    Mr. 

Godfrey  Higgins,  a  Yoricshire  magis- 

The  famous  case  of  Norris  will  occur  ^^^  f^^^^  concealed  cells  in  the  York 

to  many  of  our  readers;  he  was  fastened  Asylum.    There  were  four  cells,  about 

to  a  wall,  in  Bethlem  Hospital,  by  a  ^j^^t  feet  square,  "  ii^  a  very  horrid 

complication  of  chains  and  rings,  and  „^  ^^1,^  situation,  the  straw  appear- 

bars,  with   his  right  leg  chained  to  a  jng  to  be  almost  saturated  with  urine 

trough,  and  so  secured  that  he  could  ^^  excrement."      He  next  found    a 

not  repose  in  any  other  position  than  on  somen's   room,  twelve    feet  long   by 

his  back.    But  perhaps  the  best  ac  ^^^^^    f^^     ^^    inches,     containing 

count  of  hb  case  is  a  transcript  of  the  thirteen    women,   who  had    ail  come 

smith's  bill :  out  of  their  cells  that  morning.    Pa- 

'*  June  23d,  1804,  Bethlem;  to  two  tients,   too,  were   missing   and   unac- 

bolts  and  nuts  and  screws,  three  feet  counted  for,  and  false  reports  made  out. 

nine  long ;  to  a  new  round  rail-bar  for  ^  ,        ,            .        •          .  .      • 

bead  of  bedstead  in  one  of  the  cells,  ^^«'  *^"^'  ^"^^  fiTreat  in.  them- 

for  Norris,  seven  feet  lonp;  to  a  new  selves,  may  be  passed  over  as  small  in 

collar  for  Norris's  neck,  with  two  joints  comparison.    Thus   the  language   ad- 

to  ditto,  and  two  basils  for  his  arms,  jessed  by  keepers  to    their   patients 

and  five  chains,  and  seven  rings  togo  _*uu                         j 

over  the  round  bar;   to  two  men  oSe  *PP^"  ^  ^*^«  ^^^'^  ^*^  *°^   "°- 

day  and  a  half  boring  holes  throucrh  brick  seemly  to  the  last  degree :  the  lunatics 

walls,  and  fixing  the  round  bar  and  were  constantly  robbed  of  the  clothes, 

rivete,  and  rivettmg  on  the  neck-collar  .nd   comforts,   destined    for   them    by 

and  the  basil,  by  order   of  the  com-  ^^j^  ^j^^^      ^^^j^  ^^^^^^  treatment 
mittee  •]*. 

,       ,          i.  r%     «          1  ^^  conducted  by  the   almanack ;    a 

And  under  the  date  of  i)ctober  6th,  y,^j;„^  ^^  ^^^  ,  g,^  ^^^   ^^  ^ 

1 804,  we  find :  emetic  on  another  one,  &c.  &c 

"  Bethlem ;  to  uking  off,  and  takragr  ^^^  exhibition  of  the    lunatic*   in 

to  pieces,  and  lengthening  the  strap-  _    , ,                              ,           , , 

jointed  irons  of  Norris,  and  refixing*^  Bethlem  to  any  one  who  could  muster 

A                    J  «r      1.            u        u^  four  shillings,  was,  indeed,  a  monstrous 
A  man,  named  Murphy,  was  brought  ,            .    ?      i        •          ,. 
L_i z —  abuse  5  it  has  long  been  discontinued, 

•  Bllnute*  of  Evidence,  taken  before.the  Select  1  ,,  ^1  ^  •«,««*:^«  «r;»  •m««'  .^»»a  *^  .k^.-.. 

CommUtee   appointed  to  consider  of  provision  «>"*  "«  mention  Ot  it  may  ServC  to  ShoW 

bring  made  for  the  better  reguUtion  of  Mad-  h^^  strange  was  the  feeli^ig,  OF  rather 

honnea  In  England.     Ordered  by  the  Hoose  of  i.  1.    ,.                   .... 

Commonn  to  be  printed,  26tb  May,  18ift.   (P.  46.)  want  of  feelinfT,  OD  this   point,   ID    the 

f  Report  of  26lh  April,  1816,  p.  42.  1     .         ^                                      r       1 

J  Ibid,  p.  48.  last  century. 
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In  n^xt  pasring  from  asylums  as  thej  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Fox,  of  Brisling- 
were,  to  asylums  as  thej  are,  we.  are  in-  ton.      '*  I  hope,*'  said    the  applicant, 
clined  to  follow  Mr.  Browne*,  and  to  "  you  will  be  as  gentle  to  my  brother 
exclaim  with  the  French  writer  whom  as  you    possibly  can."     "  Certainly,'* 
be  quotes,  wot  pire$  tCont  pas  renversi  said  the  Doctor.    *'  I  know,"  continued 
UmUs  Us  Bttstilles  !  the  other,  *'  it  is  very   necessary  you 
Many  of  the  old  abuses  have  been  should  exercise  some  severity  on  him; 
continued    through    avarice,    or    even  but  I  hope  it  will  be  as  gentle  as  possible." 
through  habit,  long  ailer  their  formal  Dr.  Fox  was  at  first  unable  to  under- 
abolition.    Thus  in  the  winter  of  1820  stand  the  gentleman's  meaning;  but  it 
the    Commissioners   found    a    patient,  turned  out  that  his  theories  on  the  treat- 
in    a  private  institution,  alone  in   an  ment  of  madness  were    quite  Shaks- 
oat-house  without    a    fire,  and    with-  pearian, and  that  he  believed  a  whip  to  be 
out  shoes;  the  windows    broken,     Af-  the  chief  remedy  employed. 
ter    much    shuffling*    it    was    proved  But  perhaps  the  strongest  instance 
that    this    patient    did  .  not    sleep    in  that  can  be  alleged,  to  shew  how  far 
the  apartment  said  to  be  his,  but  in  we  are  yet  from  a  due  regulation  of 
a  miserable   room  up  a  private  stair-  madhouses,  is  the  case  of  Willis  alias 
case,  concealed  by  a  door,  which  was  Moseley,  on  which  we  touched  in  our 
discovered  with  considerable  difficulty,  article  on  the  Encouragement  of  Quack- 
It  was^a  single  room,  small  and  offen-  ery*.    The  man  had  been  convicted,  in 
sive,  containing  only  a  wet  and  dirty  October  1836,  of  keeping  an  unlicensed 
piece  of  sacking  filled  with  straw,  with  madhouse.    As  he  still  persisted  in  the 
one  mg  and  a  blanket     For  this  treat-  practice,  be  was  brought  up  for  judg- 
ment the  patient  paid  50/.  per  annum  f.  ment  the  following  January,  and  sen- 
Patients  have  been    obliged  to   re-  tenccd  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment, 
main  in  bed  the  whole  of  Sunday,  in  and  a  fine  of  60/. 
order  that  the  keepers  might  visit  their  The  evidence  on  the  trial  went  to 
friends;  and  our  only  astonishment  isthat  shew,  that  the  madhouse  in  question 
this  festival  did  not  occur  more  frequently  was  furnished   with  iron  bars  to  the 
than  once  a  week,  when  we  find  that,  upper  windows,  and  had  an  attached 
in  one  asylum,  each  servant  had  charge  building  in  the  yard,  which  was  fitted 
of  ^hy  patients;  that  in  another,  164  up  as  cells  and  dungeons,  where  persons 
patients  were  intrusted  to  two  keepers ;  might  be  unlawfully  imprisoned.    Mr. 
and  that,  in    a    third  asylum,    three  Sergeant  Adams  pronounced  sentence, 
keepers  were  expected  to  govern  250  and  dwelt  very  forcibly  upon  the  dan- 
patients^,  gerous  purposes  to  which  the  cells  and 

To  shew  how  difficult  is  the  extirpa-  dungeons  might  be  applied, 

tion  of  old  errors,  the  writer  whom  we  A  few   months  afterwards    all    the 

have  just  referred  to  quotes  a  curious  sane  and  sober  were  amazed  to  learn, 

story  of  a  gentleman  who,  a  few  years  that- the  criminal  had  been  liberated, 

since,  was  about  to  place  his  brother  This    was    done,   as  appears    from   a 

^^^  ,  ^    , :: r paper  published  by  his  friends,  under 

•  What  Aaylnma  were,  «re,  and  onffht  to  be :  '^l  "^  -  ,,       .         ,    i, 

being  the  snbsUnce  of  fire  lectures  delirered  be-  the  foliowmg  shallow  pretences. 

fore  the  managera  of  the  Bf ontrose  Royal  Lunatic  a  A««  kSo  ^»n»:»«:^«   «U«  ^j:^ ^    --. 

i^aylnin.     By  W.  A.  P.  Browne,  Sureeon.  Medl-  ^^^  °^  COnviCtlOn,  the  pnsoner  mc- 

EdtoSS^Jh  lid^iSLS^Vslzr*'^^^    ^^*""'  ^'''  morialized  the  Secretary  of  State,  deny- 

A  useful  c«ini>endium  of  the  subject,  somewhat  ing    the   existence   of  Cells,  (^c,  and 
disfigured  by  the  stiffness  of  the  style. 

f  Browne,  from  Report  on  Pauper  Lunatics  in  -———-———--—---—-------— —^— 

If  IddKwes,  p.  158.  l«fib.  •  Vol.  XX,  p.  196.                          * 

X  Ibid,  p.  147. 
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prajingr  an  inquirj  into  bis  case.     It  OPERATIONS  AT  ST.  GEORGE'S 

was  then  determined  that  the  Chairman  HOSPITAL, 

of  the  Sessions,  accompanied  by  some  "■"" 

other  magistraUw,  should  go  over  the  ^neyO^Tumon  of  Scalp^Bemcval.-^Dis^ 

•  t  1.             r*ii  .                 1                  J  eased   WnU  —  Amputation,  —  I/ivuum  of 

building.      This   was  done ;    and,  ac-  j^^   Tendo    JakiUU  far  Club  Feet-^Novel 

cording  to  the  Willis-a/io^-Moseley  do-  Operations  (?).— /-aWy  Tumor^Renuwal. — 

cument,  "  the  Chairman  found  that  the  j^^f '^"^^'^   "'"'  days^Marti- 

formidable  building,  said  to  exist  in  the  q^  Thursday,  October  12th,  there  were 

yard,  was  in  fact  nothing  but  a  covered  four  operations:  three  by  Mr.  Keate,  and 

way  leading  to  the  stables,  and  cvi-  one  by  Mr.  Walker. 

,    ^1           , ,        ^11              rri.  Mr.  Keate  first  removed  three  encysted 

dently  as  old  as  the  house.    There  was  ^^^^„  f^om  the  head  of  a  man  who  had 

no  pretence   whatever,    the   Chairman  bad  some  already  taken  away,  and  one  or 

publicly  stated,   fof  saying  there  was  ^^^  ™ore  were  still  left  to  be  removed  on 

.!.•       1*1      J                    11           1  a  future  day.    One  was  of  some  size,  and 

any  thing  like  dungeon,  cell,  or  place  „  ^5,^  gkin  adhered  much  to  it,  a  portion 

of  restraint.     The  Chairman  reported  was  taken  away  with  the  tumor,  which 

these  facU  to  the    Home  Office,  and  adored  so  as.toreouire  dissecting  out, 

,-      -,      ,                          J.  ^  1         ^     ^  and  bled  a  good  deal.    The  others  were 

Mr.   Moseley  was  immediately  set  at  t^med  out  easily  by  pressure  at  their  sides 

liberty."  after  the  scalp  had  been  divided  and  the 

Now  without  asking,  as  some  people  •"^ace  of  the  cysts  exposed. 

,  7  -        ,     ,        ,  '^ .           1  .  Mr.  Keate  next  removed  the  fore- arm  of 

would  do,  whether  the  interval  between  ^  man  by  the  circular  operation  near  the 

the    conviction    and   the  investigation  wrist,  in  consequence  of  disease  of  twenty 

might  not  be  sufficient  for  the  removal  >«*"'  duration;  the  joints  of  the  wrist 

.^                .          ^           .                     ,,  and  carpus  bemg  extensively   ulcerated, 

of  many  engines  of  restraint,  we  would  with  much  swelling  around   them,  and 

simply  inquire—  very  great  pain  on  the  parta  being  at  all 

1st,  Whether  the  ordinary  cellars  of  n»?f^    The  case  has  done  well. 

^                           '            •'  The  next  pntient  brought  m  was  a  little 

every   London  house  arc  not  as  truly  boy  of  six  years  of  age,  whose  feet  had 

cells  and  dungeons,  as  any  other  that  been  deformed  from  birth ;  the  foot  being 

could  be  contrived  for  the  coercion  of  a  ^^JS^t^aTw^lirtt  ro^'H^ll 

maniac  P  the  sanie  time  kept  pointed  by  contraction 

2dly,  Whether,  on  the   supposition  of  the  tendo  Achillis.     Mr.  Keate  insert- 

♦k«>  Tiyr,  iv:n:<.  itr^a^i^^  <»^n*««*^<i !.:».  *d  a  narrow  knife,  with  the  flat  surface  be- 
that  Mr.  WiUis-Moseley  contented  him-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  .  ^^^^^  ^^^, 

self  (as  the  tenor  of  his  puffs  makes  it  ing  the  edge  towards  the  tendon,  it  was 

probable)    with    melancholic    patients,  cut  across  by  the  knife,  the  heel  being  at 

and  rejected  those  whose  madness  was  ^^t  T^  I'^^^'^HS  ^''TT'''^'  '"^ "  ^"^ 

«uu  i^j«^vi,«u  M<v»«  TTuuo^  ujauucw)  ywao  geparatc  thc  dividcd  ends  from  one  ano- 

furious,  it  would   not  still  have  been  ther.    An  instrument  was  then  fastened 

right    to    allow   the  law   to    take    its  upon  the  foot,  so  as  to  inclose  it  in  a  strap 

P  and  kind  of  shoe,  while  an  iron  went  up 

^""®'  the  leg  on  each  side,  and  was   buckled 

If  we  wish  to  prevent  the  incarcera-  round  the  leg  just  below  the  knee.    The 

tion  of  the  sane,  we  must  be  chiefly  on  f^o?  part  was  so  contrived  as  to  stretch  the 

.   .     ^,                      r        I  back  of  the  leg,  and  allow  of  its  being  Still 

our  gua^  in  those  cases  where  hypo-  ^^^e  extendeS,  if  necessary,  afterwards. 

chondnacism  maybe  taken  for  melan-  The  little  fellow  bore  both  operations  with- 

cholic  madness  ;    in    these   cases    the  ^^^  a  single  exclamation,  and  hardly  even 

^.    .,      .'     ^          1  •    1.  J         J  •  moved  during  the  time.    Mr.  Keate  after- 

tunid  patient,  weak  in  body  and  irreso-  ^„^  explained  the  case  to  the  students, 

lute  in  mind,  requires  neither  cell  nor  and  remarked  that  he  had  latelv  seen  or 

bar;   and   madhouses    may    be  easily  ^eard  of  this  operation  having  been  re- 

^        J       ,                  ,         *^   .           ,    „  vived  as  a  new  discovery,  but  that  he  had 

framed,  whose  moral   restraints    shall  often  seen  it  done,  and  as  long  as /Jt^-anii. 

escape   the  eyes  of  a  whole  bench  of  thirty  vean  ago  ;  and  that  he  believed  it 

magistrates.  generally  suc(K;edcd  very  well. 

,  A  woman  then  came  into  the  theatre. 

who  bad  a  fatty  tumor,  of  the  size  of  a  small 
melon,  on  thc  back  of  the  left  shoulder, 
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'vrbieh  wa«remoTed  bjMr.  Walker.  He  be  giren.  The  next  morning,  at  7  a.m., 
made  a  deep  cat  throngh  the  skin,  and  about  a  pint  of  flftid  fecal  matter  had 
half  way  into  the  tumor,  which  he  then  passed  by  the  wound,  and  the  patient  felt 
dissected  out  with  the  knife,  removing  much  more  easy  and  composed,  the  pulse 
aome  of  the  fascia  and  fibres  of  the  trape-  being  onfy  lOS,  instead  of  being  as  rapid 
zius  muscle,  which  adhered  to  the  tumor,  and  quick  as  before  the  operation,  and  she 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  bleeding  from  had  slept  several  times  for  a  short  time, 
the  operation,  so  that  the  wound  was  not  At  1,  p.m.,  she  seemed  considerably  im- 
dressed  till  some  lime  afterwards,  which,  proved,  a  good  deal  of  faecal  matter  com* 
indeed,  was  the  case  also  with  the  two  ing  away,  and  the  abdomen  being  soft 
first  patients  on  whom  Mr.  Keate  ope-  and  not  so  distended.  She  had  been  sick 
rated,  in  order  to  avoid  secondary  haemor-  once  after  some  arrow-root,  but  had  no 
rlnge.  Mr.  Walker  made  some  remarks  pain  scarcely  in  the  belly,  and  was  cheer- 
on  the  nature  of  &tty  tumors,  which  ful  and  fVee  from  anxiety.  A  gprain  of 
he  said  were  perfectly  innocuous,  and  that  opium,  with  three  of  calomel,  was  given, 
they  were  generally  unaffected  tgr  medi.  and  the  miztnre  repeated  at  longer  inter, 
oine,  thongfa  he  had  seen  one  case  in  vals,  and  the  abdomen  bandaged  with 
which  a  larce  fatty  tumor  of  the  chin  had  flannel. 

yielded  to  Liquor  Potass®  in  large  doses,  On  the  whole  she  was  much  better 

and  that  there  had  been  no  return.  than    could    have   been    expected    after 

On  the  following  Monday,  October  16th,  so  Ions  a  strangulation,  affording  some 

Mr.  Hawkins  operated  for  a  case  of  stran-  ground  to  hope  that  she  might  recover, 

galated  femoral  hernia,  in  a  woman  be-  but  the  amendment  of  twenty- four  hours 

tween  thirty  and  forty  vears  of  age,  the  is  far  too  short  a  period  to  be  sanguine 

strangulation  having  taxen  place  on  the  about  after  so  protracted  a  strangulation. 

morning  of  the  Sunday  week  preceding.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  sequel 

■o  that  it  had  now  been  strangnlated  nin§  of  the  case  in  our  next  number. 

dayi.    She  bad  been  constantly  sick  since     ,  ._ 

that  time,  daring  which  she  had  done  no-  a                                        ^ 

thing  except  taxing  six  pennyworth  of  HOPITAL  D£  LA  PITIE. 

castor  oil,  and  on  her  admission  was  in  a  r «*-*,,,«,#- a ot^t*  «v  tt  rt^^^r^^  i?..* 

Tery  low  itate,  apparenUy  suffering  much  Commukicateo  by  H.  Ccrlino,  Esq. 

pain,    with  the  bowels  so  distended  that  [Concluded  from  p«ge  111.] 

the  turns  of  the  intestines  could  be  seen  

throngh  the  abdominal  muscles,  especially  Case  I V.  —  Emphysema ;  Diaeased  Juricuh- 

at  interrals  when  the  pain  came  on  most  ventricular  Valves;  Pneumonia;  Absceu. 

▼identhr.    The  hernia  contained  a  small  A  sbmptress,  aged  30,  of  a  delicate  con* 

piece  or  bowel,  intimately  adherent  to  the  stitution,    was  admitted  into  La    Piti6, 

sac,  especially  in  front,  and  so  lacerable  February   20th,  under  M.   Louis.      She 

that  it  gaTe  way,  and  a  little  milky  fluid  menstruated  for  the  first  time  at  13,  and 

escaped.    Attempts  were  made  to  close  was  married  at  23,  but  had  no  children. 

the  opening  by  ligature,  so  as  to  return  it  She  has  been  subject  to  dyspnoea  as  long 

into  the  aMomen,  but  the  mortified  bowel  as  she  can  recollect,  and  has  always  slept 

would  not  hold  the  silk  ;  it  was  therefore  with  the  head  elevated.      During  the  last 

opened  freely,  and  fastened  to  the  edge  of  three  years  the  dyspnoea  has  mncb  in- 

the  opening  after  the  stricture  was  di-  creased,    accompanied    by    palpitations, 

?ided.    When  this  was  done,  some  fluid  cough,  and  accesses  of  difficulty  in  brcath- 

fiecal  matter  escaped,  after  which  a  ponl-  ing,  so  that  she  is  often  obliged  to  get  out 

tice  was  applied  to  the  wound,  w^th  camo.  of  bed  during  the  night,  and  always  sleeps 

mile  fomentation  to  the  abdomen.    At  in   a  sitting  position.     She  has  hardly 

nine  o'clock,  p.m.,  five  hours  after  the  ever  been  without  a  cough  during  this 

operation,  the  patient  seemed  more  com-  period,  even  in  summer.     She  has  never 

fortable,  and  lay  quietly  in  bed  on  her  had  the   jaundice,  and  her  legs    began 

back,  instead  of  constantly  tossing  about,  to  swell  for  the  first  time  six  weeks  ago, 

and  had  not  been  sick ;  no  further  evacua-  since  which  time  she  has  kept  her  bed. 

tion,  howerer,  had  taken  place,  nor  had  She  has  been  in  the  H6tel  Dieu  a  short 

injections  brought  away  any  thing  from  time,  and  leeches  were  applied   to  the 

below  the  strictured  part.      Mr.  Hawkins  anus,  on  account,  she  says,  of  an  enlarged 

passed  his  finger  into  the  bowel,  which  Hver.      Her  face  has  acquired  a  yellowish 

weemed  to  be  free;  and  as  there  did  not  tint,  and  her  urine  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 

appear    to  be    any    mechanical    impe-  The  border  of  the  liver  can  be  felt  three 

diment,    Are    grains    of    calomel    were  inches  below  the  ribs ;  percussion  yields  a 

giren  twice,  with  two  drachms  of  £p-  dull  sound  to  this  extent;    on  pressing 

8om    salts,    in    infusion    of    roses    and  suddenly,  there  is  a  sensation  as  if  a  fluid 

mint-water,  every  three  hours,  and  some  was  interposed  between  the  liver  and  ab- 

beef-tea  and  an:ow-root  were  directed  to  dominal  parietes.      The  inferior  cxtreml- 
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liei,  the  leTlBTin.Biid  tantam,  arc  crde-  the  Inrorior.    Th«  brain  bealthjri  a  litlt*. 

iji«lous.     Pcrcuuiou  yields  ■  diiU  lound  infilrmtinn  of  Bernm  under  Ihe  araehnmd, 

upon  pcrcuuiun  in  the  precurdiBl  rrgioui  nndcmli  vcnlrfplo  ronlaint  abn  -  "    "     - 

■uunds  of  tha  heart  obwure  ;  iliEltt  im-  ounceof  a  clear  fluid.    Thu  alid  _ 

IiultioDi  a  btuit  de  ripe  after"  1  lie   first  tains  one  pint  and  a  half  ofa  clear  limpid 

wiiindi  the  bruit  i>  louJcst  abrmt  three  ,ellow  fluid;    the   liver  denccndi  abimt 

inehM  ttboTO  the  i-i(.liu.d  cartilage,  and  ,1,^  inches  below  the  ril* 

one  intb  cxtemal  lo  a ;  tho  bruit  can  be  Pericardium  uoifenally  adhered  to  Ihe 

beard  oil  the  right  aide.    Percnsaian  lew  i,„„ .   gdhcsioBs  very   ilrong,  requirinc 

kud  andCT  the  right  i;ln»icle.  Tor  about  ni„ch  force  to  separate  tbrin.     'I'he  heart 

Uiroe  inches.     A   well  marked   bruit  de  mwdiirwi  three  irche.  .ix  line>  anteriorly 

Iroiietiient  in  thii  space.      Subcrepiiatiou  j,,  heiRht,  nnd  po%ieriorh  three  inches;  the 

on  bulb  »id«,  infcriorly  and  piwleriorly  j  diameter  of  tho  base  i*  lliree  inches  elc»eil 

»  httle   rliontbw  wbilans  at   tbe   angle  i|o„.     The  right  auricle  contains  mucti' 

of  the  ri((ht  scnpnla.   where  tlio  patient  blnod;  tbe  tbicknew  of  il»  pnrielM  «rl» 

(wmpUms  of  a  jwiu.     Formalioo  of  tho  ^„„  (^  ^nd  a  half  to  four  lint*.    Tl» 

dieii  quito  naturul.    To  t.ike—  right  flnricnlo-ventrieaUr  orilic«  neaiurM- 

Kau  de  Viihy,  ^rd  of  a  bolllc)  PuU.  onlj  four  line*  in  aiametet;  it>  border  it 

Opii,  t;r.  J. ;   noctc  suineud.     Uiru-  irreg-nUr,  caawd   by  Utile  soft  gi«aalK- 

r         dioea X.  to  the  anui.  liDnBofa  jrellnwiih  cotonr,  wbloh  form  k 

I       Feb,  asih^Spnttt  alwavsconlain  Iracei  border,  projecting  about  J  rd  "I"  •  ""«>  ""^ 

of  blood;  KppetiU  dimitiishcj ;  dyspniea  ™7  m»J  10  "'«■     The  »al«M  piwer«i 

leu.    Tbe  abdnmen  contains  Buid.    The  'he""  transparency;  but  Ihe  nsht  and  left 

lirer  not  dimiuisbed  in  size.  arealmost  entirely  adherPBl  in  neatly  their 

a  „  •1^1  whole  extent,  aii  that  the  orifice  U  ma  eh 

■"P'  "^"^  contracted.      The    pulmonary    artery    i* 

S7th.— Sputa  still  streaked  with  blood ;  more  toluminout  than  the  aorta,  and  iU 

ptilae  lUU,  regular  and  feeble,  and  olTcn  parietes  are  thicker;  iti  ram  111  cat  ion  b  ar» 

(lie  wme  «hnncter  on  both  sides.     Pusie-  alio  larger  than  usual ;  no  apoti  are  leeii 

riorly  on  the  right  side  pcrcustion   is  ob-  on  its  internal  surfiice.    The  two  borden 

•cure  in  Ihe  middle  third,  and  dull  in  the  of  tbe  mitral  rake  are  lidlicrent,  and  tbe 

inAirior  third;  neither  bronchophony  nor  opening  very  small ;  the  oriflce  measnrea 

bronchial  rMpirntinn,  but  tabcrepitaiion  only  iwn  and  a  half  in  ihrce  lines  in 

exists  leu  loud  and  less  superficial  thun  Midth ;   its  borders  ar«  smooth  and  dit> 

m  Ibe  nppnsile  aide;  a  little  craqncmenl  tiiict;  tbe  vattei  are  thtckened,  and  tfa* 

at  the  summit  oflbe  same  aide,  for  about  chonlie  tendinex  seem  to  be  shortened, 

two   inches       Pcrcaision    eqnally    loud  The  left  lentricle  is  healthy,  having  St* 

under  both  clavicles.     No  bruit  de  frutie-  lines  in  iU  greatest  tbickuesa.    The  left 

nent.  auricle  is  thickened,  and  lis  porietes  firtn. 

Potasiz    Acel.,   Jss.  in   ptisan    Polv.  Small  yellow  spols,  slightly  elevated,  oi» 

Bigilalis,  gr.  i.  bis   in    die.     Putv.  s™"  ""   'l"  i""""  surface  of  the  aoru. 

Opii,  gr.i.  horl  sumni  sum.  '^'^  borders  of  Ibe  left  lung  are  n>undedi 

the  air  vesicles  are  unirersally  dilnled  on 

March  ath.— Tbe  sputa  hare  a  bistre  the  surface,  havinj  twice  ibeir  natural 

lini.     The  secretion  of  urine  is  much  in-  ,olume,  and  in  the  superior  bbe  five  or 

(itcascd,butlhece>1eraahasDotiliminiBhed.  ,;,  times.     At  tlie  base  uf  tbe  aame  Inng 

On  the  9lh,  percniuion  was  dull  under  the  near  ils  border  is  an  appendix,  formed  of 

I  ngbt   clavicle;   bronchophony,   bronchial  dilated  air-eell;  il  is  two  intbes  in  length 

I  ?cspiration.  and  crepitation,  were   heard  and  half  an   inch   in  width.    The  right 

I  In  the  same  situation.    On  Ibe  \3\b  there  pleura  contains  about  a  pint  of  serum. 

I   was  a  well-marked  bruit  desoDflle  on  the  Several  adhesions  exist  between  Ibe  left 

left  siile,  two  inches  above  Ihe  ziphoid  long  and  pleura,  and  iU  cavity  contain* 

— ftilag.-,  and  one  from  Ihe  median  line.  Oiss.nfsemm.    Hie  right  lung  is  larger  at 

le  pulse  was   100.  rt^ular,  but  had  a  ihe  summit  than  at  the  base;  the  vesicle* 

ilincl  rrem>s>ement.    The  ledema  con-  nre  dilated,  but  compressed  bj  ihe  fluid. 

Unoed  I.,  increase.     On  the  ISth  she  had  At  Ihe  infcriorporlionorthE  snpcrior  lobe 

L  dtorrhten;  her  cough  was  increased;  the  i,  a  small  cavilv,  lined  by  a  ihln  mem- 

I   pretordial  region  was  dull   upon  percui-  hrane,  and  containing  a  yellow  opaque 

I  tion,  but  tbe   respiratory  murmur  could  softened   matter;   [be  lung  inimediatclj 

\  be  heard  there.    There  was  a  liiilo  bron-  surrounding  il  light  and  elosiic.  A  similar 

L  diophony  und<r  the  right  cUvicle,  but  no  cavity  near  the  base  of  tbe  inferior  lobe- 

I  fftla.     I'ercussion  was  not  verv  loud  onder  The  mncous  membrane  of  the  great  cul 

■  i.herclaviale^    She  died  on  the  17th  insl.  de  sac  of  tbe  stomach  softened  and  Iran- 

Aulanv  36  (oiipi  after  dtalH.  sparcnT;  largcand  small  intestines  bcaUhv. 

,                                 ,  ,,  The  liver  iiifasun:*  fi\  inchi's  in  nidlh, 

»ir.«iU»a-a.,i,.iou.,mor...j».-a.ll,  „,„  ,„  ^,^^^  „j  ,,„„  „  ,„.,,  ,„ 
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thickneas;  it  contains  mnch  blood,  and  within  two  inches  of  the  clia?icle^ and  two 

is  firmer  than  natural     The  gall  bladder  inches  below  the  sixth  rib.     Laterally  it 

distended  with  bile.    The  spleen  and  kid-  extended  from    nearly   the  edre  of   the 

neys  natural.  sternum  to  within  two  inches  of  the  angle 

of  the  ribs. 

Cafe    V.  —  EmfAyttma  —  Hypertnrphtf   of  Percussion  causes  pain  in  this  situation, 

the  H§art,  with  Contraction  of  the  Aortic  and  is  louder  than  in  the  corresponding 

Vahet,  part  of  the  opposite  side.    A  bruit  de  scie, 

A  man,  aged  86,  of  a  strong  constitution,  «'.  ^  1>™«»  after  the  fi  rst  sound,  and  ter- 

was  admitted  under  M.  Louis,  Jan.  23rd,  minating  in  a  bruit  de  souffle,  is  heard 

1837.  When  22,  he  entered  the  army,  and  throughout  this   region,   but  having  lU 

remained  in  the  service  ten  years.    He  maximum  of  intensity  an  inch  below  the 

then  followed  a  business  whicli  required  ?»PPl«»  and  rather  nearer  the  sternum  ;  it 

but   moderate  exertion.    At  14  years  of  "  there  also  that  the  nam  is  greatest.    It 

age  be  had  a  very  severe  illness,  and  thinks  |»  ^^  ^^^^^^  postenorly  on  the  same  side, 

it  was  an  inflammation  of  the  chest.    It  »^  maximum  of  intensity  being  at  a  point 

came  on  after  getting  wet  from  passing  two  inches  disUnt,  in  a  transverse  dircc- 

orer  a  stream.    Some  time  after  that  he  fion,  from  the  vertebra,  and  four  from  the 

had  an  atUck  of  intermittent  fever.    In  "ifenor  extremi^  of  the  chest,  in  a  verti- 

1823,  whilst  a  sergeant  in  the  army,  he  cal  direction.    The  bruit  de  r&pe  appears 

lid  np  in  the  Military  Hospitals  of  ^  be  more  superficial  on  the  right  side, 


laid  np  in  the  Military  Hospilalt  w.         ,  ,     ,        .-  »      ,  iv     •  j        » 

Calais  and  Besanyon  for  eleven  months,  «°d  loader  than  on  the  left  side,      lis 

with  acute  rheumatism.    The  joints  of  greatest  intensity  is  at  a  snot  correspond- 

both  the  superior  and  inferior  extremities  ^?ff, to  the  middle  of  a  lin«  drawn  from  the 

were  aflected.      He  has  never  had  any  ^«^\  nipple  to  the  zipboid  cartilage.    The 

Tenereal  affection,  and  does  not  often  com-  respiratorjr  murmur  ^not  be  heard  in  the 

mit  excesses.    He  denies  having  had  at  precordial  region,  and  is  very  feeble  below 

this  time  a  pain  in  the  precordial  region,  ?oth  clavicles  :  four  inches  below  the  right 

or  palpitation.    He  has  always  been  sub-  >t  is  inaudible.     Posteriorly  the  respira- 

ject  to  dyspnoea  after  every  exertfon,  and  ^>°?  "  healthy  j    palpitations  constant; 

was  nicknamed  "poussif"  by  his  com-  pnlse  72,  strong  and  regular,  not  full,  but 

fades.    He  has,  ever  since  this  time,  been  ^^ber  contracted.     Fremissement  cutaire 

subject  to  pains  in  his  limbs,  particularly  nniveraal  over  the  chest  j  slight  fremisse- 

in  wet  weather.    In  March  and  April  of  ?«°t  in  the  radial  artery ;  a  bruit  de  souf- 

last  year  the  pains  were  more  frequent  flet  m  the  cw-otids ;  no  bruit  in  the  femoral 

and  severe  than  usual.    In  May,  without  ^^Jtery,  but  fts  pulsations  seem  stronger 

any  apparent  cause,  he  for  the  first  time  ^^^  «>»»aj;    His  feet  and  legs  have  never 

had  palpitations,  accompanied  by  a  pain  }^^,  swollen.    He  has  but  little  appetite. 

in  a  spot  corresponding  to  the  inferior  part  ge  lies  on  his  back,  with  his  head  raised. 

of  the  left  scapnla.    He  had  also  a  prick-  H«  was  bled  and  cupped  with  temporary 

ing  pain  m  the  precordial  region,  in  a  cir-  "lief.    He  had  an  attack  of  the  influenza, 

ralar  space  of  about  three  inches  in  extent,  '^"f »  the  palpitations  diminished. 

and  two  above  the  zipboid  cartilage.   The  ,.  At  present  (Feb.  25th)  the  bruit  is  much 

dyspnoea  increased,  the  palpitations  be-  diminished,  and  is  not  heard  posteriorly ; 

came  more  frequent,  and  three  months  ^«t  he  still  has  an  acute  pain  under  the 

after  he  beard  a  bruit  de  r&pe  on  the  left  ^^ft  nipple.    Eau  de  Vichjr  was  admini- 

tide.    He  was  obUged  to  sleep  with  his  ^^red  for  five  weeks,  but  without  any  im- 

head  elevated,  and  to  get  out  of  bed  during  provement  in  the  symptoms.    He  was  still 

the  night,  from  accesses  of  dyspnoea.    In  ^^  ^«  ^a^d  when  1  ceased  attending. 
October,  in  addition  to  the  pricking  sensa- 
tion, he  bad  a  pain  in  the  precoiiiial  re-        Remarks.  —  The  disease    commenced 

gion.    He  then  entered  La  Pitle,  and  was  with    palpitations  and  dyspnoea,    which 

nnder  M.  Serre».    fie  was  bled,  and  felt  would  seem  to  indicate  some  affection  of 

relieved,  but  only  remained  fifteen  days  in  the  heart.    Soon  after,  the  patient  heard  a 

the  hospital.  bruit  de  lime,  and  at  the  same  time  had 

The  palpitations,  dyspnoea,  and  pain,  an  acute  pain  under  the  left  mamma.    A 

aoon  returned.    He  applied  some  leeches  bruit  de  souffle  may  exist,  and  yet  the 

then,  traces  of  whicn  remain  below  the  heart  be  quite  healthy ;   but  a  bruit  de 

left  nipple ;    their  application  was  only  r&pe  has  never  been  heard  without  some 

follovved  by  temporary  relief.    Five  or  six  lesion  of  that  organ  being  discovered  after 

days  before  his  entry  all  the  symptoms  be-  death — without  the  existence  of  contrac- 

came  aggravated.    His  countenance  was  tion  of  some  of  the  orifices,  and  consequent 

pale,  otherwise  healthy.    The  right  side  of  hypertrophy.    But  one  important  symp- 

the  chest  was  natural.    On  the  left  side  a  tom  is  in  this  case  absent;  there  has  been 

projection    was   observed,   extending   to  no  oedema  of  the  extremities.     Out  of 
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loity-fiTA  cases  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  ACCIDENTS  AT  THE  LONDON 

which  M.  Louis  recorded  at  Ia  Charity,  HOSPITAL 

in  ten  only  was  there  no  oedema  during 

life.    In  eight  out  of  this  number  there  — 

was  no  contraction  of  the  orifices,  so  that  «           /•    .1    -   l  itr-  t . 

in  two  only  contraction  of  the  orifices  ex-  ^"'T^/S'  '^' "^^li^^rJf.^^' 

Isted  withbut  oedema.     The  others  were  ^uutant- Surgeon,  Mr.  Cuelino, 

cases  of  hypertrophy,  without  complica-  Fractured  ribs,  5;  contusion  of  the  hip, 

lion.    One  of  these  two  cases  was  that  of  l  •    compound  fracture  of  the  tibia,  I  ; 

an  indi?idnal  who,  after  a  sudden  strain,  sefere  burn,  1 ;  contiued  foot,  2;  disloca- 

was  attacked  with  palpitations ;  a  bruit  tion  of  the  jaw,  and  contusions  on  the  face, 

de  scie  was  developed,  being  loudest  on  the  l ;  cut  on  the  head,  3 ;  fractured  humerus^ 

right  side.    The  symptoms  continued  for  l «  ruptured  intestine,  and  fractured  fe. 

eight  years,  without  Ihe  extremities  be-  mur,  {a)  1 ;  contused  elbow,  2  ;  contused 

coming    (edematous.     The   disease   was  ankle,  3;  contused  hand,  1;  bite  on  the 

thought  to  be  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  After  hand  by  a  pig,  1 ;  fractured  fibula,   1  ; 

death  the  aortic  orifice  was  found  to  be  severe  laceration  of  the  integuments  of-the 

diminished  to  the  size  of  a  small  fissure,  thigh,   1;    fractured  femur,  2;    incised 

eight  lines  in  length.     "  wound  on  the  face,  1 ;  contusion  on  the 

There  is  no  reason,  then,  that  a  eontrnc-  knee,   1;    inguinal  hernia  (reduced),  I; 

tion  of  one  of  the  orifices  should  not  be  contused  wound  on  the  head,  1 ;  contused 

admitted  in  this  case.   The  bruit  is  loudest  knee,  1 ;  contused  wrist,  1 ;  contused  side, 

on  the  right  side,  and  not  at  a  point  cor-  1  •  bite  on  the  foot  by  a  rabid  dog  (parts 

responding  to  the  aorta.     If  the  aortic  excised),  1 ;  strangulated  femoral  hernia 

valves  are  diseased,  the  heart  must  be  in.  (operated  on),  (6)  \, 

creased  in  size,  which,  by  displacing  the  *     .j     *     j    i,._i              *•     * 

aorta,  would  account  for  the  sound  Seing  AoJidcnts  admitted  as  in-patients 

loudest  in  that  particular  situaUon.     Per-  danng  the  week 35 

cussion  aflFordinff  a  louder  sound  on  tlie  OutpatienU    55 

left  side,  would,  however,  seem  to  indicate  rr  *  1                   on 

that  the  heart  had  rather  diminished  in  ^^^ ^ 

volume.    Thelexistence  of  very  extensive  («).  This  man  received  his  injuries  from 

emphysema  on  the  left  side  would  account  the  fall  of  a  scaffold  on  which  he  was 

for  the  loud  sound  upon  percussion,  which  at  work.    He  was  brought  to  the  hospital 

is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  projec-  at  noon  in  a  state  of  great  prostration, 

tion  on  the  same  side,  and  b^  the  long  du-  from  which  he  never  rallied,  but   died 

ration  of  the  dyspnoea,  and  lU  presence  at  at  nine  in  the  evening.    On  examination 

a  period  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  of  the  body  there  was  found  a  transverse 

palpitations.    Besides,  in  eleven  cases  out  laceration  of  the  duodenum,  just  at  its 

of  twenty-three,  emphysema  occupies  the  termination  in  the  jejunum,  with  feculent 

left  lung.    There  is  one  fact  against  this  matter  in  the  cellular  tissue  around,  and 

supposition :    the    respiratory    murmur,  a  small  quantity  also  in  the  peritoneal 

which  ought  to  be  more  feeble  than  on  the  cavity,  which  had  passed  through  a  slight 

opposite  side,  was,  if  any  thing,  louder,  laceration  in  the  mesocolon. 

Might  not  the  bruit  de  scie,  on  the  right  (6).  In  this  case  the  attempt  was  made  to 

side,  mask  the  respiratory  murmur  ?  divide  the  stricture  without  opening  the 

What  was  the  primary  cause  of  this  or-  gac,  but  it  was  unsnocessrol.    The  got 

ganic  disease?     Is  it  to  be  referred  to  the  bad  only  been  down  nine  hours,  and  was 

attack    of  rheumatism,  which    occurred  closely  girt  at  the  neck  of  the  sac.    The 

fourteen  years  ago  ?    The  palpitations  and  bowels  were  relieved  within  a  few  hours 

the  pain  only  made  their  appearance  ten  after    the  operation  and  the  patient  is 

months  back.    M.  Louis  was  of  opinion  lecovering. 

that  the  affection  of  the  heart  had  no  con-  The  five  cases  of  fraetured  ribs  were  un- 

nexion  with  the  former  attack  of  rheuma-  attended  with  emphysema,  and  at  the  last 

tism.    The  patient  was  not  asked  if  he  visit  of  the  surgeon  were  doing  well. 

had  experienced  palpitations  and  a  pain ;  _«___»_«.^ 

but  he  was  asked  if  they  were  as  severe 

then  as  they  were  ten  months  ago.    He  vew  experiments  on  the  torpedo. 

distinctly  stated,  that  he  had  neither  pain  ....                  ,                     •    x  j  ^    ^1. 

nor   palpiUUons  at    that  period.     The  M.  Matte ccci  has  communicated  to  the 

question  was  often  repeatad,  but  always  Academic  des  Sciences  the  resulU  of  his 

with  the  same  resnlt.  observations,  made  in  June  and  July  last, 

on  1 16  living  torpedos  which  he  was  en- 

— -  abled  to  examine,  in  some  instances,  im- 
mediately after  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
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water,  at  Casenfttico,  on  the  ibores  of  the  ligrature  of  the  nenres   put*  a  complete 

Adriatic,  whither  be  went  expressly.  stop  to  thcni.    The  medulla  oblongata 

Besides  the  common  fi^lvanometer,  he  and  medulla  spinalis  may  be  divided  with- 

employed  frogs ;  which  show,  be  says,  the  out  the  discharges  ceasing.    As  to  the 

direction    of  the  current    when  passing  brain,  it  is  only  the  fourth  lube  which 

from  one  foot   to  the  other;    the  limb  cannot  be  touched  without  a  discharge 

which  contracts  being  that  in  which  the  talcing  place,  and  this,  which  may    be 

current  passed  in  the  direction  of    the  called  the  electric  lobe,  being  once  re- 

branchhig  of  the  nenres.  ^  moved,  all  the  phenomena  of  clectricilr 

It  is  said  that  a  liquid  is  passed  into  the  are  put  an  end  to.    It  most  be  obseffod, 
organ  to  produce  the  discharge,  and  also  •  however,  that  the  nerves  of  the  oigtn  itself, 

that  this  act  is  accompanied  bv  violent  alter  separating  it  from  the  brain,  may 

miucalar    contractions:     in    either    case  still  give  some  discharges,  if  irritated,  im- 

ihere  ought  to  be  change  of  size  or  form,  mediately  after  this  scnaration. 
and  yet  none  was  evident,  as  he  found  by         When  the  torpedo  is  weakened,  so  that 

a  very  simple  experiment  it  can  no  longer  gtve  shocks,  very  strong 

According  to  M.  M.,  no  manifestation  of  ones  may  stitl  be  obtained,  and  these  even 

electricity    is    obtained    if   the    animal  stronger  tlutn  those  which  it  gave  in  its 

be  not  touched  at  once  in  two  different  greatest  activity,  by  touching  the  electric 

points.     Thus  an    isolated    frog,   which  lobe.     The  action  of  the  lobe  in  this  case, 

toudied  the  torpedo's  body  by  one  of  its  aays  M.  Matteucci,  is  direct ;  that  is,  if  the 

Dervoos  filaments,  received  no  shock.  The  right  side  be  touched,  it  is  the  right  organ 

torpedo  has  not,  as  is  generally  bcliev0d,  which  gives  the  discharge.     This  is  the 

the  power  of  directing  the  discharge  to  only  method  by  which  discharges  can  be 

this  or  that  point  at  will.     When  endowed  obtained  from  one  side  only,      when.dis- 

with  great  vitality,  discharges  may  be  ob-  charges   can  no  longer  be  obtained   by 

tained  from  all  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  touching  this  lobe,  which  is  the  case  onlv 

afterwards,  the  power  is  found  limited  to  some  seconds  after  the  death  of  the  animal, 

the  regions  situated  above  the  two  electric  very  energetic  ones  may  still  be  obtained 

organs.  -  by  wounding  the  organ  deeply;   but  in 

The  distribution  of  the  electric  fluid  is  this  case  the  discharges  have  no  longer  the 

governed,  according  to  M.  Matteucci,  by  constant  direction  from  the  back  of  the 

the  three  following  laws : —  belly. — La  Gazette  MidicaUj  Oct.  7. 

1st,  All  the  points  of  the  back  are  posi*  • 

live  with  respect  to  all  those  of  the  belly. 

9d,  The  points  of  the  dorsal  surface, 
situated  above  the  nerves  which  penetrate 

the  organ,  are  positive  with  regard  to  the  M.  Velpeau  read  a  paper  on  this  subject 

other  points  of  the  same  surface.  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  Sept.  25. 

3d,  The  centre  is  on  the  ventral  surface.  At  the  present  day  t'«vo  methods  are  em- 

In  relation  to  the  course  of  the  current  in  ployed  by  practitioners:  in  the  one,  the 

the  interior  of  the  organ,  the  layer  which  apparatus  is  not  applied  till  effusion  has 

touches  the  dorsal'skin,  or  which  is  nearest  taken  place  in  the  limb ;  in  the  other,  they 

to  this  part,  is  always  positive  with  re-  act  on  the  supposition  that  a  moderate 

gard  to  the  layer  contiguous  to  the  ventral  compression    hastens    the    effusion,   and 

skin.  lessens  the  inflammation.    M.  Velpeau  is 

The  intensity  of  the  current  varies  in  of  opinion  that  in  all  fractures,  even  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  layers  those  which  are  accompanied  by  wounds 
which  touch  the  two  surfaces  of  the  organ,  of  the  integuments,  we  should  proceed 
When  the  animal  has  g^reat  vitality,  the  immediately  to  the  reduction, 
current  traverses,  without  sensible  weaken-  The  fracture  being  reduced,  he  surrounds 
ing,  a  great  mass  of  salt  water,  even  di-  the  limb,  from  the  roots  of  the  fingers  or 
Tided  by  metallic  diaphragms ;  but  the  toes,  up  to  its  proximal  extremity,  with  a 
transmission  becomes  less  powerful  as  the  slightly-compressing  bandage,  so  as  to 
animal  loses  its  strength.  To  obtain  the  maintain  the  fractured  pieces  in  a  convo- 
spark,  the  author  used  a  different  proceed-  nient  position;  and  instead  of  using 
ing  to  what  he  first  intended, — merely  splintiT  and  compresses,  he  makes  the  en- 
placing  the  animal  between  two  metallic  vclope  itself,  which  the  bandage  forms, 
plates,  ^hich  communicated  by  two  gold  stiff.  He  at  first  thought  of  using  for  this 
leaves.  purpose    the     solidifying    liquid    of  M. 

All  the  skin,  muscles,  and  ligaments,  at-  Larrey  (albumen),  but  afterwards  be  found 

tached  to  the  organ,  may  be  cut  off,  with-  it  p]*eferable  for  the  purpose  to  make  use 

out  the  intensity  of  the  discharge  being  of  starch,  prepared  after  the  method  used 

sensibly  diminished.    Even  three-fourths  by  washerwomen,  in  imitation  of  the  ex- 

of  the  sobstance  of  the  organ  may  be  cut  ample  of  M.  Sentin,  of  Brussels.    This 

away,  and  yet  shocks  be  obtained ;  but  the  latter  surgeon,  however,  uses  a  different 
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apparatas — viz.  a  double  Sculletus'  ban- 
dage, and  splints  of  doable  layers  of  card- 
board. 

The  dressing  of  the  whole  apparatus  is 
effected  in  from  two  to  four  days.  When 
this  has  once  taken  place,  the  limb  and 
the  bandage  are  so  exactly  moulded  to 
one  another,  that  displacement  is  impos- 
sible.  The  compression  being  erery  where 
equal  and  moderate,  supports  the  tissues, 
and  does  not  produce  any  inconvenience.  • 
The  patients  can  turn  themselves  and 
move  about  in  their  beds  as  if  they  had 
only  a  simple  contusion  of  the  leg.  They 
are  not  obliged  to  remain  confined  and 
immoveable  for  six  weeks  or  two  months ; 
but  may,  without  inconvenience,  sit  up 
on  rather  a  high  seat  (for  they  may 
slighUv  fix  the  leg,)  and  may  walk  about 
with  the  assistance  of  crutches,  and  sup- 
porting the  foot  in  a  great  stirrup  tied 
round  the  neck. — Ibid, 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD  PILLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  mj  letter  on  the  Treatment  of  Cholera, 
published  bv  you  last  week,  I  spoke 
of  pills  made  of  acetate  of  lead  and 
opium;  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  the 
inost  convenient  way  of  making  these 
pills  is  to  add  five  or  six  grains  of  pow- 
dered liquorice  to  the  scruple  of  acetate 
of  lead.  They  may  be  readil  v  mixed  into 
a  mass  by  means  of  mucilage  of  gum 
Arabic. — lam,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  J.  Graves. 

^  DubUn, 

Idth  October,  1837. 

APOTHECARIES*  HALL. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN  WHO  HATE  RECEIVED 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thursday,  Oct,  19,  1837. 

William  Frederick  ShoebridKe.— William  Bar- 

f;e«B,  Frodsham.  —  Edward  Storer,  Northamber- 
nnd.— Alfred  Drew,  Cambridge.— BeiiJ.  Eardley, 
Chesterton,  near  Newcastle-nnder-Lyne. — Oeorgre 
Cooper,  Lynn,  Norfolk. —  Duncan  S)ncliUr,  H^« 
stead,  Essex.— Henry  Jewel,  Tregony,  Cornwall. 
—William  Clarke  Nott,  Plymatnck,  Devon.— John 
Lloyd,  Anglesea. — Bentham  Caaaubon  Chandler, 
Canterbury.  ,    « 

NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS. 

A  Conspectus  of  the  Pharmacopceias  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  By  A. 
T.  Thomson,  M.D.  10th  EdiUon,  ^  6d. 
cloth ;  or  6s.  6d.  roan  tuck. 

Rudiments  of  Physiologv.  By  the  late 
J.  Fletcher,  M.D.,  &c.  iEdited  by  R. 
Lewins,  MD.,&c. ;  viritb  a  Biographical 
Memoir  of  the  Author.    8vo.  199. 


Memoranda  of  difficult  Subjects  in  Ana- 
tomy and  Surgery,  by  R.  Draitt.    2^, 

Dr.  SteggalPs  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  12mo.   7s. 

Dr.  J.  Wilson's  Practical  Treatise  on 
Simple  and  Medicated  Vapour  applied 
locally.    8vo.  6s. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OF  BURIALS, 

From  Bills  op  MoaTALTTY,  Oct,  17,  1837. 

AlwceM         •       •       2 

Heart,  diseased   . 

8 

Age  snd  Debility  .      19 

Hooptne  Cough    . 

0 

Apoplexy      ,       .        4 

Inflammation 

19 

Asthma         •                8 

Botvel»5t  Stomach 

4 

Consumption        .      43 

Brain 

8 

Constipation  of  the 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

3 

Bowels      .        •        1 

Insanity 

5 

Convalsloni         .      21 

Liver,  diseased     . 

1 

Croon   ...        1 
Dentition  or  Teething  4 

AfeaHles         • 

8 

Miscarriage  • 

4 

Diarrhoea      .        .        I 

Morti6cation 

8 

Dropsy          .        .      12 

Paralysis       •        • 

1 

Dropsy  in  the  Brain     9 

Small-poz     •       • 

8 

Erysipelas    .        .       2 

Thrash 

2 

Fever     .       .-      .        9 

Uuknown  Causes 

6 

Fever,  Scarlet      .       8 

Fever,  Typhus     .        6 

Casualties    • 

fi 

Hiemorrhage                1 

Increase  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  >  ^g 
the  preceding  week       .       .       .  $ 
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Oct. 

Thursday.  12 

18 

14 
Ifi 
16 
17 


Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday  . 
Monday . 
Tuesday . 
Wednesday  18 


Tbbrmomrt«r.  Baromrtrr, 


from  48  to  63 

85  66 

88  M 

•18  66 

85  66 

81  66 

46  69 


80*3.1  to  80  41 
80*44       8060 


80  56 
8052 
80-86 
30*18 
80  06 


Stat. 
80-46 
80-J8 
80-00 
80-18 


Wind,  N.  and  N.  by  W. 

Except  the  16th  and  I8th,  generally  clear  ; 
a  ilttle  rain  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  *The 
thermometer  on  the  morning  of  the  16lh  remark- 
ably low. 

ChAELES  flENRY  AdAMS. 

NOTICES. 

We  cannot  insert  the  letter  signed 
"  A  Non-Tripartite." 

Observer,  od  Naval  Surgeons,  is  under 
consideration. 

Observer,  who  abuses  University  Col. 
lege,  wants  point,  and  we  think  is  unfair 
in  attacking  a  Professor  of  whose  merits 
or  demerits  he  cannot  possibly  have,  yet 
had  time  to  judge.  By  the  way,  his  own 
proposed  motto  is  a  false  quotation: 
etiam  ought  to  be  et. 

We  cannot  make  room  for  Dr.  Howi- 
son*s  papers  on  Botany.  Nos.  1  and  2 
have,  therefore,  been  returned  to  the  pub- 
lishers. 

Erratum.— In  Mr.  Chapman's  paper, 
in  our  last  number,  page  98,  col.  2,  lines 
41  and  42,  for  *'  capillaries,"  read  **  ah- 
sorbents." 

Wilson  &  Son,  Printers,  67,  Skinner-sL,  London. 
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LECTURES  mena  that  arc  always  within  your  reach, 

than  by  the  most  striking  and  wonderful 

ON  THB  displays  wrought  by  the  complete  appa- 

*«*—>*«««^*  ^^,,.  .  «.^  ^w^^  .  ^^^  ^w^  ratus  of  the  lecturer. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF  ^e^  „g  ^^^  ^iih  i^e  abstract  quesUon, 

THE  CHEST                        .  what  is  «mnrf?    Sound  is  not  a  matter,  a 

separate  thing  ;  it  is  a  condition  of  matter. 

niCLUDlNGTHE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  It  is  a  particular  kind  of  motion  in  matter; 

AND  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  ^^^  this  motiou  being  communicated  to 

the  matter  in  contact  with  our  organs  of 

Delivered  during  the  Spring  Seasons  of  hearing,  produces  that  physiological  im- 

1886  and  1837,  pression  which  we  call  sound.    This  same 

Ai  the  Afuztamical  School,  Kinnerton-Street,  *n«t?o"»  "^^^"^  examined  by  another  sense, 

c  /->        .   £j     •    1  as  Bight  or  touch,  can  often  be  seen  or  felt 

near  St  Georges  Hotjntal,  to  be  moUon.    Thus,  when  I  strike  a  cord 

Br  Charles  J.  B.  Williams,M.D.  F.ItS.  Z^  f *»»  ^'^/l^  }  "^^  ^^^^^  ^^^J  ^^^  ??"°^? 

but  see  and  feel  it  move.    We  shall  find 

_..  hereafter  man^  cases  in  which  we  can  feel 

the  motions  of  sound ;  and  in  all  other 

Lecture  V.  instances  where  we  hear  sound,  we  know 

On  the  Nature  and  Prapertie,  of  &u«d-  Jj'*'^  «"""  ^  """""r      O"  .<"««»;. »' 

Sound  a  kind  of  n^hn- ^planation  of  ?.«""'R  "«  ""'"'  •""»"'"  "^  *"  ""Vl 

Vibration,  of  S^nd  -  VibratiL  of  CorZ,  *«"  °"  «>  <»  "J  ?"  ^^^J  ,'*fy  «•»  ^«*1 

rf  SoUd,,  Utuid,,  and  Air-Effect  nf  Sound  ^f'"  ^^fT//  •.'                        '         '^' 

Duration  of  Saond  -  of  PiZh,  Harmony,  B"' ".»"'»  ^""^  f  ""t'""  '»  "»»  "'"«'l 

and  Di^d-ConduetioiafSound-Neflec.  "onsHfte?  "-""d '     "  "  ?»»  »  s-ownes.  of 

,ion  of  Sound-Modified  Echoe.-Sour£  of  |"?"«"  'J^''^  y°"  P«~«|!«  r*"*".!  ""."^ 

ftmnr   &««*  -  Smndm^Xani,- Ear  no  sound      Nmher  will  mere  velocity  of 

^T\^^- Difference  betleen  the  Reflee-  """H.  P  ''"®™'   .'f.^'    "  T  w     .7'  Ik* 

li«u5^&a«<ii«ILi«»t.                    -^  earth  IS  moTingwithgreat  velocity,  "with- 

•^                      *  out  a  whisper  in  its  silent  course."    Now 

Now,  gentlemen,  to  supply  us  with  what  observe,  by  an  example,  what  sort  of  mo- 

we  ibund  needful  in  the  last  lecture,  I  am  tion  produces  sound.    When  I  move  this 

going  to  gire  you  a  brief  explanation  of  stick  against  something  which  offers  re* 

the  nature  and  properties  of  Sound.    Per-  sistance  to  it,  as  when  it  strikes  this  table, 

hape  yon  will  be  disappointed  at  finding  it  gives  sound ;  or  when  I   move  it  so 

tJiat  I  do  not  propose  to  exhibit  to  yon  the  quickly  through  the  air  that  the  air  resists 

Twious  kinds  of  apparatus  and  instm-  it,  we  then  have  sound.    Besides  motion, 

mentJ,  by  which  lectures  on  acoustics  are  then,  we  must  have  resistance;  and  this  is 

made  attractive,  if  not  instructing.    I  pur-  so  essential  an  element  of  sound,  that  I 

powW  avoid  every  illustration  but  those  of  have  ventured  to  define  sound  to  be  resisted 

the  Amplest  and  commonest  kind;  and  if  motion,  or  more  exactly,  motion  of' a  certain 

I  can  fudge  bjr  my  own  experience,  you  force  resisted  by  a  eertainforce.    The  moving 

will  learn  more  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  force,  and  the  resisting  force,  impelling 

sound  by  reflection  on  facts  and  pheno-  the  matter  alternately  to  and  fro,  in  oppo- 

617.— XXI.  L 
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site  ways,  constitute  what  are  called  the  diagram  that  will  very  well  represent  the 

vibrations  of  sound.  Fibrations  of  molecules. 

This  word  vibration  is  a  very  good  one  Suppose  the  molecules  of  matter  to  be 

for  us,  because  it  describes  the  nature  of  elastic  spheres  or  spheroids  (which,  if  not 

sound  better  than  the  words  ivave,  undula-  in  themselves,  yet,  in  their  spheres  of  at- 

tion,  puhe^  &c.,  which  rather  imply  the  re.  traction  and  repulsion,  they  certainly  are), 

lations  of  sound  to  distance,  and  are  less  we  may  represent  them  thus^ 
simple  in  their  signification.    Now  if  you 

want  to  understand  what  yibrations  are,  C^K^^)^^ 

look  at  the  bass  cord  of  this  guitar ;  it  is  V.>V->^^>' 

now  slack,  and  when  I  touch  it  you  can  jf  an  impulse  be  communicated  to  the 

foUow,  and  almost  count,  its  to-and-fro  fj^gt  of  these  elastic  spheres,  the  first  tffect 

motions  with  your  eye  ;    these  motions  ^m  be  to  flatten  it  thus— 
giye  no  sound,  or  only  a  slight  flutter, 

which  is  accidental.     But  observe  how,  as  rV^""\'^~N 

I  gradually  tighten  the  cord,  its  motions  (  Ly(^ 

become  quicker;    and  now  you   hear   a  ^^ 

sound.    Now  the  silent  vibrations  which  But  its  elasticity  causes  a  reaction,  which 

you  could  follow  with  your  eye  are  pre-  not  only  restores  its  shape,  and  communi- 

cisely  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  cates  the  impulse  and  flattening  to  the 

produce  sound,  except  that  they  are  slower;  next  molecule,  thus 

so  are  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  :  and 

as  we  can  watch  these,  let  us  study  in  (^^Y^ 

them  the  nature  of  vibrations  in  general.  v^yk_y 
When  I  move  this  pendulum  out  of  the 

perpendicular,  and  then  let  it  go,  you  see  but  springs  beyond  it  into  an  oval  of  the 

it  not  only  falls  back  to  the  perpendicular,  opposite  direction,  the  original  impulse 

but  its  momentum  carries  it  beyond,  to  baving  been  then  transmitted  to  a  further 

describe  part  of  a  circle  on  the  opposite  molecule,  thus — 

side,  from  whence  it  again  sways  back,  ^ 

past  the  perpendicular,  to  the  side  from  CZZ^{l  1 

which  it  started;  and  so  on,  backwards  ^\J 
and  forwards,  for  some  time.     Now  the 

cause  of  these  vibrations  are  two  opposite  There  is  then  another  reaction,  which 
forces,  which  alternately  predominate — the  throws  it  beyond  its  spherical  into  its  first 
disturbing  motion  or  momentum,  and gra-  J^^  shape;  and  so  on  until  the  equili- 
▼itation.  86,  also,  in  the  vibrations  of  a  D"um  of  forces  is  restored,  a  molecule  is 
cord  or  wire  fixed  at  both  ends,  the  oppo-  rapidly  undergoing  all  these  changes- 
site  forces  arc  the  disturbing  force  or  mo-  r.                       -.                      .^ 

mcntum,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  cord;        (^^.  V"^ :X}i\' — '^jT^ii^^ 

the  first  carrj'ing  the  cord  out  of  a  straight  ^  ^\r-^       ^^^>K-^ ^  \J^-^ 

line,  and  the  latter  tending  to  restore  it  to 

it.      Rut  I  must  not  dwell  too  long  on  Now  this  very  diagram,  which  represents 

elements  tbnt  may  be  known  to  you  al-  the  changes  which  constitute  the  vibra- 

ready ;  or  that  may,  at  all  events,  be  mas-  tions  of  a  single  molecule  in  a  certain 

tererl  by  a  little  reflection.  period  of  time,  will  also  serve  to  shew  how 

You  will  perhaps  say,  this  is  all  plain  an  impulse,  and  the  vibrations  which  it 
enough  in  the  case  of  a  pendulum  or  a  causes,  are  pro])agated  through  distance, 
cord,  but  how  can  solid  bodies,  or  liquids,  along  a  scries  of  molecules;  this  is  propa- 
or  air,  vibrate  ?  Where  are  the  contend-  gation ,  or  conduction  rf sound.  You  will  now, 
ing  forces  here  ?  I  answer  to  this,  just  too,  perceive  what  is  meant  by  a  wave  or 
reflect  a  minute  on  the  intimate  constitu-  puUe  of  sound,  which  I  just  now  said  is  a 
tion  of  these  bodies.  All  matter  is  com-  more  complicated  thing  than  a  vibration, 
posed  of  molecules,  which  are  held  in  their  It  is,  in  fact,  a  series  of  molecules  in  the 
places  by  certain  mutual  forces  of  attrac-  diflferent  stages  of  a  vibration.  Thus,  in 
tion  and  repulsion,  which  resist  any  forces  the  diagram  above,  every  fi?e  molecules 
tending  to  displace  them.  And  now  mark  contain  a  wave,  the  last  being  in  the  same 
me,  this  resiNtance  is  not  absolute,  but  of  condition  as  the  first,  and  being  ready  to 
the  same  kind  as  the  resistance  which  go  through  the  same  series  of  changes 
these  guitar  cords  ofler  to  my  fingers;  they  again.  As  I  have  not  time  for  much  ex- 
yield  for  the  moment,  but  spring  back  planation,  I  have  constructed  the  diagram 
again,  and  vibrate  to  and  fn>  until  they  oelow,  which  exhibits  more  fully  these 
recover  their  state  of  rest.  It  is  an  elastic  waves,  and  the  changes  that  constitute 
resistance ;  and  it  is  this  property  which  them.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  is 
constitutes  in  bodies  what  is  called  molecu-  mathematically  exact,  but  it  exhibits  very 
lar  eluiiiciiif,    I.  will  illustrate  this  by  a  well  the  principle  of  the  phenomenon;  and 
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if  it  sets  yon  a-thinking,  you  will,  making 
allowances  for  the  necessary  corrections, 
get  from  it  a  better  notion  of  tlie  nature 
and  phenomena  of  sound,  than  from  any 
of  ihe  usual  illustrations.  It  represents 
the  progress  of  an  impulse,  followed  by  its 
opposite  reaction,  through  a  triple  row  of 
spherical  molecules,  which  are  seen  be- 
yond  e  in  their  state  of  rest ;  the  impulse, 


which  began  at  a,  not  having  reached 
them.  The  successive  waves  or  pulses, 
d,  c,  b,  are  the  results  of  the  alternation  of 
the  impulse  and  resisting,  or  reacting 
forces,  before  explained ;  and  you  see  how 
an  impulse,  impresned  on  a  single  mole- 
cule (a),  is  communicated,  laterally  as  well 
as  in  a  direct  line,  just  as  we  know  sound 
to  be. 


By  substituting  elliptical  molecules, 
we  might  represent  the  sonorous  proper- 
ties of  those  bodies  that  have  a  polarity,  or 
whose  density  is  greater  in  one  direction 
than  in  another,  as  in  the  case  of  wood. 

Well,  then,  having  seen  what  sort  of  a 
motion  that  of  souna  is,  and  how  it  spreads 
itself  through  bodies,  let  us  bestow  a  few 
inlnntes  on  the  differences  of  quality  of 
sound.  Why  does  this  piece  of  metal  give 
a  long  ringing  note,  whilst  this  piece  of 
wood,  when  struck  in  the  same  way, 
yields  only  a  short  knock  }  It  is  because 
there  is  a  greater  equality  in  the  molecular 
elasticity  of  the  metal,  so  that  the  mole- 
cules continue  to  vibrate  without  interfer- 
ing with  each  other.  Let  us  illustrate  this 
by  the  pendulum.  Here  are  two  pendula; 
and  yoa  see,  when  I  set  them  in  motion, 
they  swing  harmoniously  together,  without 
interfering  with  each  other,  because  they 
are  of  the  same  length,  and  therefore  vi- 
brate in  the  same  time.  Now  I  shorten 
one  of  them  a  little :  now  you  see  their 
times  of  vibration  do  not  correspond,  and 
they  soon  clash  and  stop  each  other's  mo. 
tions.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  mole- 
cules of  different  bodies.  Where  their 
elasticity  is  uniform  throughout  the  mass, 
the  molecules  vibrate  in  the  same  time; 
and  not  interfering  with  each  other,  the 
vibrations  are  continued,  and  constitute  a 
note  or  tone,  as  in  a  simple  piece  of  metal 
or  glass.  The  molecular  elasticity  of 
wood,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  uniform  ; 
some  molecules  vibrate  quicker  than  others, 
and  the  vibrations  are  consequently  soon 
stopp^.  In  softer  bodies  the  molecular 
elasticity  is  still  less  uniform  ;  their  vibra- 
tions are  therefore  still  shorter,  and  less 
perfect;  they  scarcely  yield  any  sound; 
and  they  can  choke  the  vibrations  of  other 
bodies  with  which  they  are  in  contact. 
Thos,  see  how  little  sound  I  get  by  strik. 
iog  ihi*  cloth;  and  when  I  bring  this 
taning-fork,  which  is  sounding,  in  contact 
with  it,  the  vibrations  are  immediately 
•topped.    Yet  we  can  get  a  sound  out  of 


this  cloth ;  and  remark  how :  by  stretch- 
ing it  until  it  is  tight,  which  increases  and 
renders  more  uniform  the  elasticity  of  its 
molecules.  Observe  the  same  thing  in 
this  piece  of  membrane :  whilst  it  is  loose 
and  flaccid,  it  scarcely  gives  any  sound ; 
but  when  I  stretch  it  on  this  ring,  it  be- 
comes quite  a  little  drum.  You  see,  then, 
why  some  bodies  are  sonorous,  and  others 
not.* 

LfCt  us  take  up  another  difference,  that 
of  nate^  or  pitch.  Why  docs  this  short  piece 
of  metal,  when  struck,  give  a  high  sharp 
sound,  whilst  this  long  bar  gives  a  low 
bass  note?  Because  its  vibrations  are 
quicker;  and  it  is  an  ultimate  fact,  that 
me  sensations  of  shrillness,  or  deepness,  in 
sound,  depend  on  the  number  of  the  vi- 
brations in  a  given  time.  You  shall  seo 
the  proof  of  this.  Here  is  a  long  steel 
wire,  fixed  at  one  end :  it  now  vibrates  so 
slowly,  that  you  can  count  the  vibrations ; 
but  it  produces  no  sound.  I  shorten  it,  it 
vibrates  more  quickly ;  and  now  it  gives  a 
low  tone.  I  shorten  it  more ;  you  see  it 
vibrates  still  more  quickly,  aud  the  tone 
is  raised.  I  now  fasten  it  much  shorter; 
you  hear  how  sharp  the  tone  is ;  but  the 
motions  are  so  rapid,  that  you  can  scarcely 
see  them.  Observe  the  same  correspond- 
ing changes  of  phenomena  as  I  loosen  or 
tighten  the  cord  of  this  guitar.  Again, 
when  I  blow  into  this  short  tube,  you  have 
a  shrill  note;  with  this  long  one  the  note 
is  deep.  ,You  cannot  see  the  vibrations 
here,  because  the  vibrating  body  is  air;  but 
you  can  easily  understand  that  a  short 
column  of  air  will  move  more  quickly  than 
a  long  one;  and  when  I  blow  hard  into 
the  long  one,  I  get  a  note  an  octavo  or 
more  above,  because  the  force  of  the  blast 
increases  the  elasticity  of  the  column, 
which  therefore  doubles  its  vibrations.  I 
could  add  many  amusing  illustrations,  but 
our  time  allows  me  to  add  only  a  word  or 
two  on  a  subject  immediately  connected 
with  this — harmony  and  discord.  When 
two  sounds  strike  the  ear  at  the  same  time. 
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their  vibrations  will  either  combine  or  not.  Suppose  some  light  body — snch  as  a  cork 

according  as  their  numbers  correspond  or  ball,  or  an  air-bladder—to  strike  a  hard 

not  in  some  simple    arithmetical  ratio,  heavy   body,  such  as  a  ball  of  metal ;  it 

Thus,  when  a  sound  of  40  vibrations  in  a  woufd  communicate  little  or  none  of  its 

second  strikes  the  car  at  the  same  time  motion   to  the  metal  ball,  but  would  re- 

with  another  of  40,  the  sounds  will  com-  bound  from  it — that  is,  its  motion  would 

bine,  and  form   the    harmony  of  uuisan.  be  thrown  back  upon  itself.     It  is  just  so 

Again,  when  one  of  10  occurs  at  the  same  with  the  motions  of  sound.    When  the 

time  with  one  of  80,  the  vibrations  unite  molecules  (»f  a  light  body,  such  as  air,  vi- 

in  the  regular  proportion  of  one  to  two,  bratein  contact  with  a  hard  body  of  much 

and  the  harmony  of  the  octave  results.     So  greater  density,  such  as  a  stone  wall,  tbc 

also  with  concords  of  the  thirds  the  fourth,  motions  are  scarcely  communicated  to  this 

the  JiJ'th,  &c.,  there  is  a  simple  aritbmeti.  body,  but  are  reflected  back ;  and  this  the 

cal  relation  by  which  their  vibrations  can  more  completely  as  the  contrast  between 

unite ;  but  when  sounds  of  such  numbers  the  density  of  the  two  bodies  is  greater. 

as  40  and  4o,  40  and  53,  and  the  like,  oc-  Now  such  a  reflection  of  sound  at  a  dis- 

cur  together,  their  vibrations  cannot  coa-  tance,vou  know,  constitutes  what  is  called 

lesce,  but,  affecting  the  ear  with  conflict-  an  echo:  here  the  reflected  sound  arrives 

ing  motions,  produce  the  impression  called  at  the  ear  later  than  the  original  sound, 

discord,  by  the  time  which  it  has  taken  to  travel 

Ccnductum  of  sound  is  the  transmission  to  the  reflecting  surface  and  back.  Sound 
of  sonorous  vibrations  through  bodies :  and  travels  through  air  at  the  rate  of  1 130  feet 
this  obviously  depends  on  the  same  pro-  in  a  second ;  so  you  can  easily  perceive, 
perties,  of  strength  and  ^  uniformity  of  that  at  short  distances,nnless  the  reflections 
molecular  elasticity,  which  render  bodies  be  repeated  several  times,  the  reflected 
sonorous;  and  I  shall  merely  illustrate  sound  will  not  be  distinct  from  the  origi- 
this  by  an  experiment.  This  tuning-fork,  nal  sound,  and  there  will  be  no  echo, 
when  struck,  gives  very  little  sound  as  Now  in  large  rooms,  particularly  when 
long  as  it  is  held  between  the  lingers;  but  empty,  the  reflections  are  repeated  many 
when  its  vibrations  reach  the  sounding-  times,  and  you  therefore  hear  a  re verbera- 
board  of  this  guitar,  its  note  becomes  loud  tion  more  or  less  continued,  and  generally 
and  clear.  Now,  by  placing  different  bo-  altered  by  the  reflection :  but  it  is  in  small 
dies  as  means  of  communication  between  chambers,  or  cavities,  of  from  six  or  eight 
the  tuning-fork  and  the  guitar,  we  may  feet  down  to  two  or  three  inches  in  diame- 
judge  comparatively  of  their  conducting  ter,  that  echoes  present  the  most  remark- 
power.  Through  this  long  deal  rod  you  able  modification  of  a  ringing  or  tinkling 
perceive  the  sound  is  conducted  very  well;  kind.  This  is  what  you  may  hear  in 
the  longitudinal  fibres  of  this  wood  are  empty  barrels,  bottles,and  other  hollow  ob- 
Tery  rigid  and  uniform,  and  its  lightness  jects.  When  any  sound  or  impulse  reaches 
makes  it  easily  receive  the  vibrations  of  the  air  within  them,  it  is  reflected  from 
contiguous  bodies.  This  iron  rod,  too,  side  to  side  so  rapidly  that  the  number  of 
answers  well,  for  its  molecules  are  strongly  reflections  becomes  as  the  number  of  vibra- 
and  uniformly  elastic,  and  resemble  those  tions,  and  gives  a  note  tlie  pitch  of  which 
of  the  tuning-fork,  in  which  the  vibrations  is  determined  by  the  relation  which  the 
begin.  Hut  observe,  when  I  substitute  diameter  of  the  cavity  bears  to  the  velo- 
this  handkerchief,  or  this  sponge,  although  city  at  which  sound  travels  through  air. 
the  distance  is  much  less,  the  sound  is  not  This  subject  requires  a  little  consideration 
transmitted  through  them.  When  I  draw  to  understand  it;  but  you  will  find  in  it 
the  handkerchief  tight,  you  can  then  just  the  explanation  of  several  phenomena  in- 
hear  the  sound  feebly  transmitted.  Ri-  timately  connected  with  the  subjects  to 
gidity,  or  uniformity  of  tension,  then,  and  come  before  us.  We  have  no  time  to 
similarity  in  density,  or  lightness  of  mass,  dwell  on  it  now. 

are  the  qualities  which  render  bodies  good  We  have  seen  that  a  certain  kind  of  re. 

conductors  of  sound;    and   the  opposite  sisted  motion  constitutes  sound :  we  have 

qualities    make    them    bad    conductors,  now  to  run  rapidly  over  a  few  instances  of 

which  either   do  not  receive  the  vibra-  this,  in  various  modes  of  producing  sound, 

tions,  or,  receiving  them,  promptly  choke  The  most  familar  modes    of   producing 

them.  sounds  in  solids  are  by  percussion,  cot- 

I  have  just  said  that  some  bodies  do  not  lision,  and  friction.  The  two  latter  are, 
receive  the  vibrations  from  other  bodies ;  in  fact,  modifications  of  percussion,  con- 
neither  do  they  destroy  them.  What  be.  sisting  of  repeated  percussions  of  the  par- 
comes  of  them,  then  ?  They  are  reflected  ticles  of  the  surfaces  or  edges  of  bodies, 
back  into  the  media  from  which  they  come.  When  thes<  percussions  are  repeated  with  a 
Now  refiection  of  sound  is  an  important  phe-  certain  quickness  and  regularity,  they  con- 
nomenon,  and  we  must  look  into  it  a  little,  stitute  a  continued  note.    This  cord  is 
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wound  round  with  wire  which  forms  a  transferring  tlic  vibrations  of  tlie  solid 
series  of  rings  on  it :  when  J  rnb  the  wire,  or  cord,  to  a  large  8urfa^*e  of  the  air, 
edges  of  this  card  slowly  along  it,  it  pro-  which  is  so  much  more  rare  and  yielding 
doees  a  click  at  each  ring,  and  you  only  that  it  is  bat  little  impressed  by  the  mo- 
hear  a  succession  of  clicks;  but  when  I  tions  of  so  small  a  body  as  the  cord  alone. 
pass  the  card  rapidly,  you  do  not  hear  the  You  have  already  seen  tins  illustrated 
click,  but  a  continued  note,  and  tbis  note  with  tlie  tuning  fork  and  the  sounding- 
is  higher  the  quicker  I  move  the  card,  board  of  the  guitur;  hut  now  you  may 
Such  sounds  I  call  click-notes.  They  are  perceive  that  this  board,  which  has  no 
not  very  musical,  but  they  are  interesting,  hollow,  answers  in  a  less  degree.  The 
as  they  present  us  with  an  analysis  of  knowledge  of  these  facts  enabled  Mr. 
many  common  sounds.  The  notes  of  the  Wheatstone,  some  years  ago,  to  astonish 
cords  and  wires  of  musical  instruments,  the  public  with  his  encharUed  lure ;  which 
and  of  the  parchment  of  the  dniin,  need  no  was  merely  a  sounding-board,  communi- 
c«>mmcnt:theyaretheresultof  the  vibration  eating  by  a  small  rod  of  wood,  or  metal, 
of  bodies  rendered  uniformly  and  freely  with  the  soun<linc:  bnurd  of  a  pianoforte 
elastic  by  artificial  tension.  Sounds  de-  concealed  in  another  room, 
pending  on  the  vibration  of  air  are  in-  Sounds  f)ro(luee<l  in  air  may  be  directed 
stanced  in  explosions,  and  in  the  notes  of  and  coneentrated  by  reflecting  surfaces.  It 
the  Ante,  pan-pipe,  whistle,  &c.  These  is  «m  this  principle  that  ear-trumpets  and 
are  most  readily  conducted  by  air.  Many  speaking  trumpets  are  constructed.  The 
sounds  result  from  the  combined  motions  former  ought  to  be  so  made  as  to  nceive 
of  solids  and  air;  the  solid  ojiposing  a  vi-  the  greatest  possible  body  of  vibrating 
brating  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  cur.  particles,  and  to  concentrate  thcni  by  rs 
rent  of  air,  and  communicating  its  vibra-  few  reflections  and  turns  as  possible.  If 
tions  to  the  current.  Such  are  the  notes  of  you  go  into  tlie  shops,  you  will  find  very 
reed  instruments,  trumpets,  the  CDolina,  few  instruments  in  which  these  points  are 
&UC. ;  and  I  believe  that  the  human  voice  attended  to.  The  greater  number  render 
may  be  classed  among  them.  Observe  the  speaker's  voice  noisy  enough,  but  they 
what  a  variety  of  notes  I  can  get  by  blow-  sadly  confound  his  words.  A  large  cone 
ing  through  this  tnbe,  with  a  thin  piece  of  of  pasteboard,  with  a  short  curved  tube 
India-rubber  stretched  over  the  end  of  it.  from  its  apex  for  the  car,  makes  as  good 
Tbdse  are  the  same  kinds  of  notes  as  those  an  ear  trumpet  as  can  be  constructed; 
of  the  human  voice;  rather  a  cracked  one,  and  we  only  want  a  little  mechanical  in- 
1  admit,  yet  I  have  heard  worse  notes  sung,  genuity  to  contrive  one  of  this  shape  that 
'  and  yon  will  see  the  instrument  is  quite  a  shall  be  also  portable,  to  bring  it  intogene- 
rongh  and  extemporaneous  one.  By  ral  use.  One  word  more  on  rcfleeti«m  of 
drawing  the  India-rubber  tighter,  the  tone  sound,  which  is  applicable  to  this  subject. 
is  raised  at  pleasure.  I  have  no  doubt  that  It  is  generally  said  that  the  refleethm  of 
wc  might,  by  a  little  coaxing,  make  the  sound  from  a  plane  surface  takes  place 
note  more  mellow;  and  it  requires  only  a  like  that  of  light,  at  an  angle  equal  to 
little  mechanism  to  divide  this  note  into  that  in  which  it  fell  on  it.  This  is  true 
articulate  sounds.  Hut  I  leave  it  for  with  regard  to  sounds  at  some  distance ; 
others  to  make  this  artificial  voice  speak;  but  when  a  sonomus  pulse  of  air  ap- 
it  has  said  enough  for  us.  ])roaches  a  reflecting  surface,  by  compress- 
There  are  certain  modes  of  increasing  ing  the  layer  of  air  next  the  surface,  it 
and  transferring  sound,  which  we  must  increases  the  elasticity  of  that  layer,  so 
just  advert  to.  When  I  strike  this  tuning-  that  it  begins  to  be  reflected,  or  rather  re- 
fork,  and  hold  its  vibrating  end  at  the  fracled^  before  it  reaches  the  reflecting 
mouth  hole  of  this  flute,  it  ]>roduees  no  solid.  Its  course,  therefore,  instead  of 
sound  unless  I  stop  up  some  of  the  finger-  being  like  that  of  light,  thus  — 
holes,  so  as  to  produce  the  fingering  of  a 

note  in  unison,  or  in  close  harmony,  with  .^^                                                 >/ 

that  of  the  tuning  fork ;  and  then  observe  ~^^                                          -^ 
what  a    clear    note    comes    forth.     The 
column  of  air  in  the  instrument  so  ad- 
justed, has  just  that  dejcree  of  elasticity 

that  enables  it  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  ' 

i?^^!"^*^"*?'  ^^l  T'^'f'  '''^"''*'  '*  '  n  is  t"'«ed  in  a  course  thus- 
ciprocates.     A  cord  tuned  m  unison  will 

also  reciprocate  in  like  manner.  Sound- 
ing-boards of  stringed  instruments  are  con- 
structed with  hollows  of  varying  depth, 
that  the  air  within  them  may  reciprocate 
the.  different  notes  of  the  cords ;  but  the 

chief  use  of  soundiug.boards  is  to  assist  in  ' 


y/ 
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This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  necessary  not,  indeed,  claiming  as  a  discovery  of  hifi 
to  construct  instruments  for  concentrating  own,  the  fact  of  pericarditis  sometinocs 
sound  hy  reflection,  with  the  nicety  that  occurring  in  rheumatism,  hut  maintain- 
is  indispensable  in  those  for  reflecting  ing  that  the  dogtrine  of  such  complication 
light;  and  it  is  by  a  similar  property  that  being  any  thing  more  than  accidental, 
close  tubes  of  air  hare  the  power  of  con-  rests  upon  the  authority  of  his  researches, 
ducting  sound  so  much  further  than  open  and  which,  according  to  his  own  account, 
ones.  But  we  must  conclude  this  subject,  had  only  been  fully  made  out  during  the 
and  in  the  next  lecture  take  up  the  acous-  three  previous  years, 
tics-of  the  chest.  Ever  ready,  as  some  among  us  are,  to 
If  you  wish  to  study  sound  further — and  attribute  to  our  neighbours  in  France  the 
you  would  find  it  both  amusing  and  in-  superiority  in  pathological  anatomy,  it  is 
Btructive  to  do  so— 1  should  adrise  you  to  not  a  little  remarkable  to  meet  with  an 
consult  Sir  J.  Herschell's  Essay,  in  the  illustration  so  palpable  as  this  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  and  Dr.  A  r-  neglect  of  that  which  alone  can  render 
nott's  Elements  of  Physics.  These  works  such  investigations  practically  useful;  I 
do  not  contain  all  that  1  have  been  giving  mean  the  application  of  the  knowledge 
you ;  for  having  a  new  iEipplication  of  acquired  from  studying  the  changes  of 
acoustics  to  deal  with,  I  have  found  it  ne-  structure  in  the  dead  to' the  explanation 
cessary  to  investigate  properties  of  sound  of  disease  while  yet  progressive  in  the  liv. 
which  had  not  been  fully  studied  before,  ing.  The  observations  of  M.  Bouillaud 
This  investigation  has  been  so  far  success-  ^-rnore  especially  his  claim  to  originality — 
ful,  as  to  enable  me  to  reduce  to  simple  clearly  show  that,  among  his  countrymen, 
principles  all  the  acoustic  phenomena  the  closeness  of  the  connexion  between 
which  we  have  to  consider ;  and  I  now  rheumatism  and  carditis  was  not  known ; 
hope  that  these  principles  will  prove  as  and  accordingly,  when  we  turn  to  the  best 
intelligible  and  instructive  to  you  as  they  French  authorities,  we  find  that  the  sub- 
have  been  to  me.  ject  is  either  altogether  omitted  or  but 

^ slightly  alluded  to.    Corvisart, indeed,  says 

he  is  inclined  to  regard  gouty  and  rheumatic 

LECTURES  aflections  as  frequently  producing  adhe- 
sion of  the  pericardium ;  but,speakingof  the 

CM  causes  of  pericarditis,  he  does  not  even 

PHPITMATTQM  *»«  fT<5  FPiTPr'TQ.  **^"^®  ^°  ^^^  Coincidence  of  this  disease 

RHEUMATISM  AND  ITS  EFFECTS;  with  rheumatism.    The  same  want  of  any 

n    n  nf                mm  distinct  announcement  of  the  connexion 

By  R.  MACLEOD,  M.D.  between  rheumatism  and  pericarditis,  cha- 

Pbysician  to  St.  George**  Hospital.  racterizes  the  volumes  of  Laennec,  and  the 

more  recent  works  of  Chomel.    But  what 

is  utill  more  remarkable,   Louis,   in  his 

Lecture  IT.  Memoir  on  Pericarditis,  in  which  the  phe- 

M    .  ji         ,         >r^.      y-  ^i    TT   _      ...  nomena  of  the  disease,  as  regards  its  local 

An  wflammatary  affection  of  the  Heart  and  its  .^j      ^^^j  symptoms   are  excellently  de- 

Membrane,   the  moU  cammm  compUcatum  ^^^^            ^^^^^      J  .^  connexion  with 

i  f'^'^l''  {T/,  !  i"  f^^*"^  •«  rheumatism.  Of  alfthe  French  writers  pre- 

^gland   thm^h  hut  lately  in  France--M.  ^^„,,    ^  ^^  Bouillaud,  Andral  is  the  one 

^udtauds  views-^Class  of  eases  in  which  ^^o  makes  the  most  distinct  reference  to  a 

PencarJuis  is  most  Jrequent ;  thu  occur,  eonnexion  between  acute  rheumatism  and 

rence  err^eoudy  attnbuted  to  Blood-letting  certain  aflections  of  the  heart.  Herelates(in 


r',         .    «  *^ rneumausm,8peaKingoi  11  as  am^oirasr*; 

epaien.  butonewhichheseemstohavcthoughtquite 

By  far  the  most  common,  as  well  as  the  as  likely  to  attack  the  pleura  or  the  lungs  as 

most  important,  complication  of  rheuma-  the  heart ;  and  he  adds  that  the  lesion  of 

tic  fever,    is  an  aflection  ^of   the  heart,  functionin  such  cases  appears  to  be  greater 

Cases  of  this  nature  were  recorded,  now  than  the  change  of  structure  :  expressions 

half  a  century  ago,  by  Dr.  Pitcairn,  since  which  show  how  little  familiar  he  was 

which  time  many  English  physicians  have  with  the  phenomena  in  question, 
written  upon  the  subject,  so  that  the  fact        But  if  M.  Bouillaud  be  not  entitled  to 

of  the  heart  being  occasionally  subject  to  the  merit  of  priority  in  establishing  the 

inflammation  during  the  existence  «»f  acute  important  relation  which  subsists  between 

rheumatism,  has  long  been  an  established  acute  rheumatism  and  inflammation  of  the 

pathological    principle    in   this    country,  heart,  he  deserves  credit  for  the  zeal  and 

Under  these  circumstances,  it   is  rather  activity  with  which  he  has  investigated 

startling  to  find^  M.  Bouillaud,  in  1836,  the    subject.      Since    his  attention  was 
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directed  to  the  inquiry,  he  has  met  with  so  the  credibilitjr  of  my  opinions,  that  they 

many   instances   of  rheumatism    of   the  differ  from  so  esteemed  an  anthority.    I 

heart,  that  he  estimates  them  at  not  less  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  it  is  incident  to 

than   one-half  of  the  whole  number  in  all  degrees  of  rheumatism  ;  but  when  it 

which  the  disease  has  assumed  the  eharac-  is  added,  *'  it  is  not  more  to  be  looked  for 

ter  of  rheumatic  fever.      Indeed  he  goes  when  the  disease  is  Kevere  than  when  it  is 

farther,  and  assumes  the  coincidence  of  mihl,'*  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  with- 

the  heart  affection  with  acute  rheumatism  holding  my  assent.    According  to  my  ex- 

to  be  the  role,  and  its  absence  the  excep-  perience,  the  heart  affection  is  much  more 

tion.      Without   carrying    our    opinions  frequent  in  severe  than  mild  cases  of  rheu- 

quite  so  far  as  this,  no  one  who  has  been  niatism.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have 

much   in  any  of  our  public   hospitals  of  not  seen  pericarditis  come  on  where  the 

late  years,  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  external  rheumatism  has  been  mild;  but 

with  the  very  larprc  proportion  which  the  merely  this — that  sueh  examples  are  rare, 

(rases  of  diseased  heart  bear  to  the  mass  of  compared  iu  those  in  which  the  reverse  is 

those  admitted ;  and  if  he  has  carried  his  the  case. 

inquiry  but  a  single  step  farther,  he  must  Neither  do  I  think  that  it  is  equally  in- 

also  have  found  that  a  g^cat  majority  of  cidcnt  "  to  all   forms  of  acute  rhcuma- 

those  labouring  under  such  affections  have  tism.''     Indeed,  on  referring  to  my  notes, 

had  rheumatic  fever    at    some   previous  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  cases  of  heart 

period,  although   it    often   happens   that  affection  which  I  have  witnessed  (save  one) 

they  themselves  have  not  suspected  any  have  I'esulted  except  from  one  particular 

c«>nnexion  between  the  primary  acute  at-  form — namely,  tlie  general  or  diflusc  kind; 

tack  and  the  secondary  chronic  disease.  in  which  the  fibrous  stmctures  are  chiefly 

When  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  implicated.  It  is  but  right  to  remark, how. 
affection  of  the  heart  in  rheumatism,  it  ever,  that  when  Dr.  Latham  speaks  of  the 
was  very  generally  supposed,  and  is  still  heart  affection  as  liable  to  supervene  upon 
frei]uently  assumed,  that  this  depended  all  the  forms  of  '*  acute  rheumatism,"  he 
upon  a  metastasis  or  change  of  scat  on  the  may  possibly  limit  the  epithet  **  acute"  to 
part  of  the  rheumatic  inflammation  :  but  that  form  in  which  the  fibrous  textures 
more  extended  observation  has  not  con-  are  the  seat  of  the  inflammation, 
firmed  this  view,  and  I  have  myself  so  As  some  persons  labouring  under  rhcu- 
frequently  seen  cases  in  which  the  super-  matic  fever  have,  while  others  escape,  an 
Ycntion  of  carditis  was  attended  by  no  affection  of  the  heart,  it  becomes  a  very  im- 
mitigation  of  the  external  rheumatism,  portant  question  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
that  it  seems  tome  quite  illogical  to  apply  this  difference.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
the  term  metastasis  to  this  condition,  circumstance  has  been  specified  &s  tending 
Again,  I  have  known  an  individual  who  to  produce  the  pericarditis  in  such  cases, 
had  l>een  exposed  to  cold,  become  affected  exc*ept  blood-letting,  which  has  been  sup- 
with  pericarditis,  having  had  no  pain  of  posed  to  increase  the  risk  of  this  occur- 
tbe  limbs  previously,  but  who  has  had  rence.  So  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
nnequivocai  rheumatism  in  some  of  the  this  opinion  rests  on  insufficient  grounds, 
external  parts  within  twenty- four  hours  I  have  in  many  instances,  during  the  last 
after  the  heart  had  become  affected.  The  few  years,  ble^  patients  largely  and  re- 
result  of  my  experience,  indeed,  would  peatedly  in  rheumatism,  without  as  yet 
lead  me  to  infer,  that  if  an  individual  has  having  met  with  one  instance  in  which 
any  given  set  of  joints  affected  with  inflammation  of  the  heart  has  been  in- 
acute  rheumatism,  such  joints  are  more  doced  by  it ;  and  I  have  seen  many  cases 
likely  to  be  relieved  if  the  disease  attacks  of  rheumatic  heart,  in  which  the  patients 
other  external  parts  than  if  it  fix  upon  the  had  never  been  bled  at  all.  At  Edinburgh, 
heart.  It  is  probably  because  we  often  some  years  ago,  blood -letting  was  practised 
see  that  when  a  second  set  of  parts  about  to  a  great  extent  in  the  clinical  wards  of 
the  limbs  become  implicated,  those  which  the  Royal  Infirmary;  and  Dr.  Watson, 
were  first  attacked  improve,  that  so  many  who  witnessed  the  treatment,  says,  in  re. 
writers  have  assumed  the  same  to  occur  ference  to  it,  "  I  do  not  recollect  that  af- 
with  respect  to  the  heart  The  pericarditis  fections  of  the  heart  were  much  noticed  in 
Mipenrening  during  rheumatic  fever,  then,  those  cases."  Again,  blood- letting  has 
may  more  correctly  be  regarded  as  an  ex-  scarcely  been  employed  in  France  in  the 
tensioD  of  the  disease,  than  as  a  true  me-  treatment  of  rheumatism,  and  yet  AI. 
tastasis.  Bouillaud,  as  I  have  said,  alluding  to  the 

Another  important  question  relates  to  frequency  of  the  complication  of  pericar- 

the  cUss  of  cases  in  which  this  complica-  ditis,  regards  its  presence  as  the  rule,  and 

tion  presents  itself.     Dr.   Latham  says,  its  absence  as  the  exception— a  view  of 

"  it  Is  incident  to  all  the  degrees,  and  all  the  subject  which  clearly  proves  how  com- 

tbe  stages,  and  all  the  /orms  of  acute  mon  he  has  found  it.    And  this  inference, 

rhenmatiam.''     I  fear  it  will  not  add  to  be  it  observed,  he  draws,  not  from  iVioike 
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who  had  been  bled,  but  from  those  treated  although  blood-letting  does  not  cause  any 

in  the  ordinary  way.  predisposition  to  the  cardiac  affection,  yet 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  idea  that  yonth  certainly  docs;  and  farther, 
originated  in  an  erroneous  theory,  and  has  that  the  younger  the  child  is,  the  more 
since  been  perpetuated  by  that  strong  ten-  likcFy  is  rheumatic  pericarditis  to  super- 
dency  to  copy  opinions  and  practice  which  ?ene.  Now,  agreeing  as  I  do  with  Dr. 
is  so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  our  art.  Watson  in  the  statement  of  the  fact,  I  fen- 
Patients  having  8e?ere  6brous  rheumatism  ture  to  ask,  with  regard  to  its  cause,  wbe- 
were  bled;  some  of  them  afterwards  ther  this  may  not  consist  in  that  the 
became  affected  with  pericarditis ;  the  younger  the  patient,  the  less  likelv  is  the 
fact  of  this  being  almost  a  part  of  necessary  depletion  to  ha?e  been  had  re- 
rheumatic    /ever    was    not    known,  and  course  to? 

some  extraordinary  cause  being  thought  Lastly,  as  regards  this  part  of  the  ques- 
necessary  to  account  for  the  phenome-  tion,  let  us  observe  the  treatment.  A  pa- 
non,  the  blame  was  charged  upon  the  tient  has  rheumatism  of  the  limbs,  and  it 
depletion.  But  again,  the  pericarditis  not  is  assumed,  that  to  bleed  him  inci eases  the 
being  recognised  as  one  in  the  train  of  risk  of  his  heart  becoming  affected.  But 
phenomena  in  acute  rheumatism,  was  sup-  if  the  heart  does  become  implicated,  al- 
posed  to  be  a  transference  of  the  disease  though  the  rheumatism  still  remains  in 
from  the  external  parts  to  an  internal  the  limbs,  we  arc  then  told  to  bleed  (mo- 
organ — a  metastasis,  in  short ;  and  then,  derately  it  may  be,  but  still  to  bleed),  by 
by  a  natural  train  of  reasoning,  those  the  very  same  parties  who  hold  that  to 
causes,  which  experience  had  snewn  to  bleed  in  rheumatism  increases  the  risk  of 
lead  to  other  kinds  of  meta»tasa,  were  as-  the  heart  becoming  affected  !  But  if 
sumed  to  operate  similarly  here.  I  believe  bleeding  originally  transferred  a  portion  of 
that  this  view  of  the  pathology  of  the  af-  the  rheumatic  action  to  the  heart,  surely 
fection  of  the  heart  which  takes  place  in  bleeding  farther  must  be  attended  with 
rheumatism,  will  be  found  to  pervade  the  the  risk  of  transmitting  any  portion  of 
writings  of  all  those  who  hold  that  blood-  the  disease  which  yet  remains  in  the  limbs, 
letting  in  rheumatic  fever  tends  to  produce  to  that  organ  whose  liability  to  it  was  first 
periparditis.  Thus  Dr.  Alison,  in  his  His-  begotten  by  the  depletion, 
tory  of  Physic,  published  in  the  fourth  That  bfood-letting  carried  too  far,  in 
volume  of  the  Cyclopsedia  of  Practical  rheumatism,  is  productive  of  certain  other 
Medicine,  says  he  has  no  difficulty  **  in  injurious  consequences,  I  feel  persuaded  ; 
stating  his  conviction,  that  large  and  re-  but  nothing  I  have  seen  would  lead  me  to 
peated  bleedings  in  the  beginning  of  rheu-  enumerate  pericarditis  among  those  evils; 
matism,  increase  the  risk  of  this  metoMtagis,**  and  this,  I  may  add,  is  an  opinion  forced 
No  ground,  however,  is  assigned  for  this  upon  me  in  the  wards  of  St.  George's  Hos- 
conviction ;  and  it  would  clearly  require,  pital,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  I  had 
in  order  to  prove  its  accuracy,  a  great  previously  derived  from  reading, 
number  of  comparative  trials,  made  in  The  symptoms  which  mark  an  attack  of 
cases  as  much  alike  as  possible.  Thus  I  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  heart  may 
have  above  stated,  that,  so  far  as  my  expe-  be  divided  into  those  immediately  con* 
rience  goes,  the  complication  of  the  heait  neoted  with  the  organ  itself,  and  those 
affection  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  severe  manifested  by  other  parts;  or,  in  other 
than  in  slighter  cases;  but  it  is  in  such  words,  into  the  local  and  general  pheuo- 
severe  cases  that  we  most  usually  abstract  mena. 

blood  ;  and  then  those  who  enter  upon  the  Of  the  local  symptoms,  that  most  corn- 
subject  with  preconceived  opinions,  ahnost  monly  complained  of  is  pain ;  vet  there  is 
unconsciously  dwell  upon  the  depletion,  perhaps  none  to  which  it  would  be  more 
and  forget  the  acutencss  of  the  disease  fallacious  to  trust,  because  it  is  sometimes 
which  called  for  it,  when  they  arc  seeking  entirely  absent  even  in  the  most  formida- 
out  for  the  causes  of  pericarditis.  ble  cases.    When  present,  the  nature  of 

If  there  be  one  class  of  patients  more  the  pain  differs  at  different  times.    In  one 

than  another  in  whom   blood-letting  is  it  is  an  acute  stitch,  aggravated  by  inspi- 

comparatively  seldom  adopted  in   acute  ration,  and  resembling  that  of  pleurisy i 

rhe^imatism,  it  is  children;  and  what  is  in  another  it  is  a  dull,  heavy,  burning 

the  fact  with  regard  to  their  liability  to  uneasiness;  but  more  generally  it  is  of  a 

heart  affections  ?     Are  they  proportionally  charaeter   intermediate    between  these— 

more  or  less  obnoxious  to  this  disease  ?    I  that  is  to  say,  the  pain  is  raUier  acute,  bojt 

have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  I  neither  so  sharp,  nor  so  much  aggravated 

have  met  with  more  ca«!cs,  proportionally,  by  inspiration,  as  it  is  in  pleuritis.    The 

in  which  rheumatic  fever  had  led  to  dis-  pain  is  distinctly,  and  sometimes  very  se- 

ease  of  the  heart  in  children  than  in  adults,  verely,  aggravated  by  pressure;  and  may 

This  remark  is  also  in  keeping  witli  the  even  be  thus  excited  when  not  otherwiso 

experience  of  Dr.  Watson,  who  says,  that  present.  To  ascertain  this,  the  fingers  muat 
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be  applied  between  the  ribi,  over  the  re-  of  these  seems  to  depend  apon  increased 
gion  of  the  heart;  or  the  hand  majr  be  friction  between  the  surfaces  of  the  peri- 
applied  to  the  epigastrium,  and  pressure  cardium  ;  the  latter,  upon  increased  fric 
made  upwards,  inclining  to  the  left.  It  tion  of  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  the 
will  frequently  be  found  that  pain  is  expe-  internal  apertures  of  the  heart. 
rienced  when  either  of  these  expedients  The  rubbing  sound  conveys  the  idea 
is  bad' recourse  to,  cTen  although  no  un-  of  two  surfaces  moving  over  each  other; 
easiness  in  the  region  of  the  heart  has  been  and  its  occurrence,  which  is  cbaracte- 
previously  complained  of,  or  at  least  none  ristic  of  pericarditis,  has  been  attributed 
of  a  more  palpable  nature  than  oppression  by  some  to  the  membrane  becoming 
and  discomfort.  Such  examinations,  it  is  dry  under  the  inflammatory  action ;  by 
to  be  observed,  require  to  be  made  with  a  others,  to  the  surfaces  becoming  rough. 
certain  degree  of  caution,  otherwise  unne-  The  latter  appears  'to  me  the  more 
cessary  pain,  if  not  more  important  in-  probable  explanation,  because  we  have 
jury,  may  be  inflicted.  no  evidence  of  the    degree   of   dryness 

Id  recent  and  acute  cases  the  pain  is  which  is  here  assumed  ever  really  taking 

generally  limited  to  the  region  of  the  in-  place;  while  we  have  proof  positive  of  the 

flamed  part ;  but  in  those  who  have  suffered  surfaces  becoming  rough,  and  that  to  an 

from  similar  attacks  before,  and  in  whom  extent  which  there  is  no  difliculy  in  be- 

the heart  has  become  organically  diseased,  lieving  to  be  capable  of  emitting  sound, 

the  pain  is  apt  to  pervade  the  left  side  of  But  as  the  inflammation   must  be  fully 

the  chest  generally,  and  even  to  extend  to  established  to  produce  the  rubbing  sound, 

the  scapula,  shoulder,  or  arm.  so,  though  one  of  the  most  certain,  it  is 

The  extent  to  which  the  heart's  action  not  alw  ays  the  earliest  among  the  symp- 

18  altered,  as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  toms.     In    more  than  one  case  1  have 

palpitation,  or  of  any  peculiar  affection  of  suspected  very  strongly  that  pericarditis 

the  pulse,  is  much  less  than  we  should  had  supervened  before  there  has  been  any 

tf  priori  have  anticipated,  or  than  is  oAen  change  of  sound   (sufliciently- distinct  at 

represented  in  books.     Limiting,  for  the  least  for  me  to  appreciate,)  and  within 

present,  the  term  palpitation  to  that  tu-  twelve  or  twenty- four  hours  afterwards 

moltuons  action  of  the  heart  which  directs  the  rubbing  sound  has  been  evident.    The 

the  patient's  attention  to  it,  and  induces  nature  of  this  sound  is,  I  think,  sufficiently 

him  to  make  it  the  subject  of  complaint,  expressed  by  the  term  I  have  employed, 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  frequently  and  which  is  that  now  generally  adop'ted. 

entirely  absent;  while,  with  respect  to  the  A  rubbing  sound  may  also  occasionally, 

guise,  it  not  only  has  nothing  which  can  though  I  believe  it  very  rarely,  does  ac- 
e  regarded  as  pathognomonic,  but  I  company  the  act  of  respiration;  this,  how- 
should  even  say  that  it  has  no  character  ever,  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  that 
which  is  calculated  to  afford  us  any  nate-  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  heart, 
rial  assistance  in  the  diagnosis.  Gene-  But  as  the  sound  in  pericarditis  depends 
rally,  indeed,  it  is  increased  in  frequency  upon  a  cause  which  is  transient,  so  is  it  one 
(beating  from  100  to  120,)  and  at  the  onset  whichdoesnotendurebcyond  a  very  limited 
18  also,  1  think,  usually  more  jerking  than  period;  for  if  either  the  opposing  sides 
natural ;  but  this  latter  character  often  of  the  pericardium  become  coherent,  or  if 
▼ery  speedily  subsides,  and  then,  although  they  be  farther  separated  by  the  eff'usion, 
generally  retaining  its  augmented  fre-  then,  in  either  case,  the  attrition  ceasing, 
quency,  it  may  become  weak,  unequal,  the  sounds  are  no  longer  emitted,  although 
or  intermitting — all  which  phenomena,  it  the  inflammation  may  still  hold  on  its 
is  well  known,  may  attend  other  diseases  course.  And  again,  if  the  disease  be  over- 
of  the  chest,  more  especially  those  attended  come,  the  lymph  may  be  absorbed,  and 
with  effusions.  thus  the  cause  of  the  rubbing  sound  will 

fiat  although,  as  I  have  said,  the  heart's  equally  be  removed. 

action  is  not  so  often  changed  in  rhcu-  Distinct  and  unequivocal  as  this  sound 

niatic  carditis    as  to  excite  a   form    of  occasionally  is,  yet  in  other  cases,  which 

palpitation,  of  which   the  patiept  com-  nevertheless  were    certainly   pericarditis, 

plains — as  he  does  in  various  other  affec-  Ihavenot  been  able  todetcct  it, neither  have 

tions  of  that  organ~-yet  I  believe  there  is  those  who  will  sometimes  hear  a  sound 

DO  instance  in  the  whole  range  of  disease  so  fine 

in  which  so  ffreat  assisUnce  is  derived  by  «  Th^t  nothing  live,  'twixt  it  and  .ilencc- 
an   educated  ear  from    listening   to   its 

sooods.     Now  the  anormal  sounds  met  Were  it  worth  while  to  speculate  on  the 

with    ia  rheumatism  of   the  heart    are  cause  of  our  being  thus  occasionally  Iraf- 

chiefly  two;  one  of  which   conveys  the  fled,  wc  might  presume  that  it  depends 


of  robbing  or  friction,  and  the  other    upon  some  modification  in  the  extent  or 
that  of  blowing  or  whizzing.    The  former    nature  of  the  eff'usion. 
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Bat  there  is  also  another  circumstance  clrcnmstance  obviously  depending  upon  ir- 

whicb  operates  in  producing  this  ncga-  remedial  structural  changes  having  been 

tive   result;   I  mean,   that  wc  gener^ly  produced:  and  this  leads  me  to  remark, 

have  a  sound  which  is  louder,  more  ])er.  that  it  is  of  great  importance,  in  cases  of 

sistcnt,  and  more  familiar  to  us,  by  which  acute    rheumatism,   to  ascertain,  at   the 

the  rubbing  is  masked,  and  our  attention  earliest  possible  period,  the  condition  of 

arrested.    This  is  the  blowing  sound  in  one  the  heart,  that  we  may  not  confound  the 

or  other  of   its   numerousT  degrees    and  phenomena  produced  by  the  attack  then 

modifications.    In  many  cases  it  may  be  present  with  those  resulting  from  previous 

heard  all  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  but  organic  change. 

is  usually  most  distinct  at  points  corres-  Another  phenomenon  connected  with 

ponding  to  the  aortic  and  to  the  auriculo-  sound,  which  is  sometimes,  though  not  so 

ventricular  valves  of  the  left  side :  that  is  generally,  present  in  the  first  attack   of 

to  say,  that  where  the  relative  situation  of  rheumatism  of  the  heart,  is  the  extent 

the  parts  is  not  changed  by  previous  dis-  to    which    the  cardiac    region    becomes 

ease,  the  blowing  sound  will  generally  be  dull  on  percussion.     In  the  normal  condi- 

best  beard  by  placing  the  ear  or  the  end  tion  the  dulness  extends  over  an  inch  and 

of  the  stethoscope  at  the  lower  part  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  square,  tlie  lung  en- 

towards  the  left  side  of  the  third  bone  of  croaching  on  the  rest  of  the  surface.     Hut 

the  sternum  for  the  aortic,  and  a  little  fur-  in  disease  the  lungs  frequently  leave  a  much 

ther  to  the  left  for  the  mitral  valves.  larger  space  over  which  they  do  not  pass,and 

Where  the  "  blowing*'  is  heard  with  consequently  the  percussion  is  dull  over  a 
the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  and  where  it  corresponding  extent.  Where  this  dulness 
is  perceived  on  placing  the  instrument  comes  on  during  acute  rheumatism  of  the 
over  the  carotid  arteries,  it  is  reasonable  heart,  it  may  reasonably  be  attributed 
to  conjecture  that  it  depends  upon  disease  to  effusion  into  the  pericardium.  If  the 
having  produced,  in  the  aortic  valves,  cer-  dulness  over  an  increased  extent  depend 
tain  changes  which  cause  obstruction  upon  enlargement  of  the  heart,  this  will 
to  the  free  exit  of  the  blood  from  the  generally  be  found  to  have  resulted  from 
▼entricle.  If  the  blowing  be  contem-  previous  attacks  of  rheumatism,  and 
poraneous  with  the  second  sound,  and  not  scarcely  affords  any  facility  in  detecting 
iieard  over  the  carotids,  it  probably  will  pericarditis,  unless,  indeed,  by  giving  a 
be  found  to  depend  on  disease  at  the  larger  surface  over  which  the  rubbing 
orifice  between  the  left  auricle  and  ventri-  sound  may  be  heard.  If  the  dulness  de- 
cle.  Frequently  a  whizzing  sound  is  heard  pend  upon  effusion,  this  ^ill  rarely  assist 
with  both  actions  of  the  heart,  depending,in  us  in  originally  detecting  pericarditis,  al- 
general,  upon  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  though  it  affords  us  a  means  of  deter- 
being  both  implicated  in  the  disease.  The  mining  the  extent  to  which  such  effusion 
degree  to  which  the  blowing  sound  is  pre-  has  proceeded,  and  also  whether  the  dis- 
sent varies  much  in  different  instances;  ease  is  on  the  increase  or  decrease.  It 
but  in  well-marked  rheumatism  of  the  does  not  usually  assist  us  in  detecting  the 
heart,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  wholly  absent,  pericarditis,  because,  before  the  effusion 
Its  general  character,  where  the  valves  can  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  produce  an 
have  not  been  previously  damaged  so  as  unequivocal  aui^mentation  in  the  surface 
to  admit  of  regurgitation,  is  that  of  over  which  the  sound  is  dull,  the  disease 
a  simple  bellows  sound;  but  some-  in  all  probability  will  have  sufficiently 
times  it  assumes  a  harsher  charac  manifested  itself  by  other  signs.  And 
ter,  and  sometimes  a  distinctly  musi-  again,  in  that  form  of  pericaraitis  which 
cal  tone.  I  have  heard  a  clear  musi.  attends  acute  rheumatism,  the  effusion  is 
cal  whistle  nearly  from  the  onset  of  an  mqst  frequently  chiefly  composed  of  lymph, 
attack  of  rheumatic  carditis,  diminishing  which,  though  it  may  be  in  quantity  sufli- 
in  loudness  as  the  disease  was  overcome,  cient  to  produce  embarrassment  in  the 
and  passing  into  a  simple  bellows  sound,  action  of  the  heart,  yet  the  mere  increase 
which  remained  permanent  Indeed,  of  bulk  thus  produced  is  not  usually  to 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  anor-  such  an  extent  as  to  be  satisfactorily 
mal  sound  may  entirely  cease  in  recent  judged  of  by  percussion.  A  much  more 
cases,  the  causes  on  which  it  depends  appreciable,  and  therefore  more  generally 
being,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  wholly  re-  useful  sign,  in  reference  to  sound  afforded 
moved  ;  but  in  older  cases,  and  especially  by  the  effusion  which  takes  place  into  the 
in  those  where  the  heart  affection  nas  not  pericardium  in  rheumatism,  is  the  sound 
been  early  and  vigorously  met,  the  sounds  of  the  heart  itself  being  observed  to  become 
alluded  to  are  permanently  present,  afford-  progressively  more  feeble  and  more  dis- 
ing  every  variety  of  intensity  and  tone,  tant,  while  the  general  symptoms  show 
and  too  often  resisting  every  method  that  this  is  not  dependent  upon  mere  sink- 
hitherto  attempted  for  their  removal — a  ing.    It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  in 
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connexion  with  dulness  in  the  region  of  flat  on  the  back,  without  having  the  shouU 
the  heart, whether  from  itsinereased  bulk  or  ders  raised  at  all,  being  just  the  reverse  of 
from  effusion  into  the  pericardium,  that  what  we  are  almost  invariably  taught 
either  majr  be  masked  by  an  emphysema-  in  books.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  fact 
tuus  portion  of  lung  interposing.  in  several  cases  in  which  I  had  an  oppor- 
Of  the  general  symptoms  which  indicate  tunity  of  examining  the  bodies  after 
that  the  heart  has  become  implicated  in  death,  and  in  others  where  the  patients 
an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  the  most  recovered,  ^  after  having  had  symptoms 
striking  is  the  aspect  of  the  patient.  I  which  led 'me  to  believe  that  there  had 
venture  to  say  there  is  no  observant  physi-  been  fluid  in  the  pericardium, 
cian  who  has  not  had  occasion,  on  going  When  the  peculiar  anxietv  of  countc- 
into  the  wards  of  an  hospital,  to  stop  nance  above- mentioned,  and  tlic  reluctance 
at  once  on  coming  to  a  rheumatic  patient  to  change  of  posture,  are  most  marked, 
whom  he  may  have  seen  the  day  before  ap>  there  also  will  be  frequently  seen  a  disjio- 
parently  going  on  well,  and  proceed  to  ex-  sition  to  syncope.  1  say  a  disjMsition  to 
amine  the  heart  with  the  conviction  in  his  this  state,  because  I  think  the  patient  very 
mind,  before  he  has  asked  a  single  question  rarely  does  actually  faint.  The  pulse,  to(», 
or  applied  his  stethoscope,  that  carditis  becomes  unsteady,  and  varies  in  the  cha- 
has  supervened  in  the  interval.  This  racter  of  it3  beats,  but  rarely  has  any  con- 
is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  siderable  power.  There  is  heat  of  skin, 
eye  can  detect  what  the  pen  cannot  ex-  and  thirst,  and  furred  tongue,  and  sluggish 
press.  The  system  has  taken  the  alarm  bowels,  and  high-coloured  urine,  and  all 
at  the  new  inroad  of  the  malady;  the  the  usual  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever. 
con8ef{uent  distress  is  depicted  in  the  Now  when  cither  all,  or  several  of  the 
countenance,  and  told  in  every  attitude  phenomena  above  described,  occur  in  the 
and  every  movement.  The  expression  is  course  of  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism, 
anxious;  the  breathing  rather  shallow;  there  can  scarcely  be  any  difliculty  in 
occasionally  there  is  cough.  The  patient  detecting  the  nature  of  the  complication 
is  sometimes  very  restless,  but  more  gene-  which  has  added  to  the  severity  of  the 
rally  lies  on  the  back,  or  right  side;  at  primary  attack;  there  can  scarcely  be 
least  it  is  rare  to  see  him  choosing  the  left,  room  for  hesitation  in  declaring  pericardi- 
Here  we  have  intense  fever,  but  for  the  tis  to  be  present. 

most  part  without  the  restlessness    and         But  there  is  one  very   peculiar  train 

tossing  which  usually  attend  that  state,  of  phenomena  which  may  tend  to  divert 

Indeed  there  is  occasionally  a  fixedness  in  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  from  the 

the  general  aspect — I  had  almost  said  in  real  seat  of  mischief,  and  which  requires 

the  deportment  of  the  patient,  quite  re-  an  especial  notice. 
markable;  he  becomes,  as  it  were,  passive, 

and  while  the  immobility  with  which  he ■ " 

retains  one  position  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  any  other  would  be  intolerable  ^^  "^^^ 

to  him,  yet  I  have  known  such  a  patient,  ACOUSTIC  PRINCIPLES   OF  THE 

upon   being  moved,  remain  m  his  new  «^^^»^**^   *  xt,*i^v^**  *^*^«   v*         **^ 

position  apparently    as  determinedly  as  STETHOSCOPE. 

be    had    previously  done    in  the    other.        «/>•  r*  iut^i^dd 

Although,    therefore,    reclining    on   the        ^v  Charles  Coi^an,  M.D.  E.  &  P. 

back,   or   a   little   to    the    right,    be    the  Physician  to  the  Reading  Dispensary. 

most  common,  and    therefore,  we  must  

presume,  generally  the  easiest  posture,  yet 

the  unwillingness  to  move,  even  to  resume  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 
tbis  attitnde,  probably  depends  upon  the  ^ 

effect  produced  by  motion  of  any   kind  oiR,  ^ 

on  the  heart's  action,  which  thus  becomes  We  were  much  interested  by  an  inge- 

for  the  time  still  farther  embarrassed.    In  nious  paper  of  Dr.  Budd's  on  the  acoustic 

the  cases  where  this  unwillingness  to  any  principles  of  the  stethoscope,  inserted  in 

change  of  posture  is  most  marked,  the  the   No.  of  your  valuable  journal,  for 

action  of  the  heart  is  usually  feeble  and  j^jav  29, 1837.     We  had  long  felt  dis- 

aod  the  sounds  indistinct.    Dr.  LaUiam,  satisfied  with  the  srenerally  received  ex- 

who  has  excellently  described  this  pheno-  pi^nation  of  how  the  stethoscope  trans- 

menon,  attributes  it,  and  probably  with  H^j     j  ^  j    ^        ^^    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

jnstice,  to  the  presence  of  fluid  efiusion  in  """-"^  *    i  *u  *  .      «.„«u  ;«,««- 

the  pericardiui.     And  here  I  may  ob-  ^ar,  and  suspected  that  too  much  impor- 

•erve  that  where  copious  eff-usion  takes  fa«>cc  was  attibuted  to  the  lorra  of  that 

place  father  rapidly  into  the  i)ericardium,  instrument— to  the  shai)c  of  its  internal 

unaccompanied  by  hydrothorax,  the  pa-  surface,  and  to  the  conduclinj,^  power  of 

Uent  will  sometimes  prefer  to  lie  perfectly  the  column  of  air  which   it  incloses. 
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Dr.  Bu(ld*s  observations  confirmed  this  tion  to  tbe  density,  jet  the  influence  of 

impression,  and  though  not  demonstra-  the  condition  we  nave  just  alluded  to  is 

tive  of  the  fact,  seemed  almost  to  prove  such   as  frequently  to    falsify    a    rule 

that  the   solid    material,   and  not  the  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 

air,  was  at  least  the  principal  medium  garding*  as  universally  applicable, 
ofcommuuicatiou.     Tne  following  week         The  reason  why  substances  of  light 

your  columns  contained  a  strong  stric-  and  elastic  texture,  such  as  wood,  are 

ture   by   Dr.  Williams  on    the    views  better    adapted     for    stethoscopes,    is 

entertamcd  by  Dr.  B.,  and  the  latter  simply  because  their  density  approxi- 

not  having  since  replied,  we  beg  leave  mates  more  closely  to  that  of  the  tnoracic 

agaiti  to  agitate  the  question ;  and  we  parietes,  and  not  because  they  are  ab- 

think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  solutely  the  best  conductors  of  sounds. 

Dr.  Williams's  explanation  is  not  "  the  Experience  proves  that  metals  and  tbe 

only  one  consistent  with  the  phenomena  denser   woous  arc   inferior  to  deal   or 

of  auscultation  and  the  laws  of  acous-  cedar,  when  employed  in  the  transmis- 

tics."  sion  of  vibrations  originating  within  the 

Dr.  W.  commences  his  communi-  chest ;  and  experience  also  proves  that 
cation-  by  expressing "  "  his  jealousy  a  hollow  cylinder  possesses  some  ad- 
of  the  attempts  of  those  who,  labour^  vantages  over  a  solid  one. 
ing  in  tbe  same  field,  evince  an  So  far,  then,  no  difference  of  opinion 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  science,  or  prevails;  but  we  would  ask,  what appli- 
want  of  experience  in  the  art,*'  and  cation  does  Dr.  Williams  make  of  the 
seems  almost  to  consider  it  a  matter  principle  on  which  he  so  str(>n;<ly  in- 
of  course,  that  those  who  venture  to  sists?  Tbe  solid  part  of  the  instrument, 
differ  from  himself  are  de  facto  in  he  says,  is  to  transmit  the  sounds  origin 
the  wrong;  quoting  long  and  numerous  nating  in  the  </e/i«e  contents  of  the  chest, 
extracts  from  his  writings  to  prove  his  while  the  air  conveys  the  sounds  origi- 
prior  acquaintance  wiih  whatever  there  nating  in  the  more  aerial  contents,^* 
may  be  of  truth  in  Dr.  Budd's  opinions,  "To  concentrate  the  diffused  sound  of 
and  trrniinating  by  asserting  tnat  the  respiration,"  he  continues,  **and  to  ex- 
latter  is  in  error  wSerever  he  ts  original,  jieuite  the  examination  by  making  the 
Throughout  Dr.  Williams' remarks  there  stethoscope  take  in  as  large  an  extent 
is  a  tone  of  authority,  a  monopolizing  of  surface  at  a  time  as  possible,  the 
of  truth,  as  it  were,  and  an  anxiety  to  cylinder  is  hollowed  at  the  pectoral  end 
preserve  favourite  opinions  from  foreign  into4i  conical  cavity,  the  apex  of  which 
aggression,  which  m  subjects  open  to  terminates  in  a  central  canal;  ko  that 
discussion  bad  better  be  avoided ;  but  all  vibrations  communicated  to  the  air 
which  at  the  same  time  we  doubt  not  in  this  cavity  are  concentrated  into  the 
are  more  apparent  than  real,  and  may  canal  and  conveyed  to  the  ear." 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  strength  of  Now  it  is  undeniable,  that  whatever 
his  conviction,  and  to  the  intense  inte-  may  be  tbe  source  of  vibrations  in  the 
rest  which  he  has  always  taken  in  the  interior  of  the  thorax,  their  sensible 
subject.  We  think  also  that  Dr.  Budd*s  effects  can  only  be  conveyed  to  the  ear 
merit  as  an  investigator  has  been  under-  through  the  secondary  vibrations  of  the 
rated,  and  that  the  facts  which  he  ad-  parietes,  which  are  more  or  less  strongly 
duces  in  support  of  his  hypothesis  have  agitated  as  the  source  of  the  internal 
not  been  fairly  examined  or  satisfactorily  sound  originates  in  a  rarer  or  denser 
answered.  In  the  following  obseiTa-  medium.  No  distinction  can  therefore 
tions  we  shall  venture  to  advance  some  be  founded  upon  the  different  nature  of 
additional  objections  to  the  views  of  Dr.  the  sounds,  as  to  their  origin,  because 
Williams,  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  they  must  all  be  transmitted  to  one  com- 
ably  promulgated ;  or  rather  we  shall  mon  medium,  and  having  once  caused 
endeavour  to  strengthen  the  theory  the  latter  to  vibrate,  their  further  pro- 
maintained  by  Dr.  Biidd.  pagation  can  no  longer  be  facilitateu  by 

There  is   great   praise    due    to    Dr.  teing  again    made    aeriform.     If   the 

Williams  for  having  so  strongly  insisted  vibrations  from  within  are  too  feeble  to 

u|H)n  tbe  importance  of  tbe  principle,  act  on   the   parietes,   they   are,    by    a 

that  sound  is  best  conducted  by  media  stronger  necessity,  too  feeble  to  produce 

of  aiial(>g(uis  density  to  tbe  vibrating  aeriform  vibrations extemal  to  the  chest; 

body,  and  that  although  as  a  general  but  however  slight  the  vibrations  of  the 

fact  the  conducting  power  is  in  proper-  parietes  may  be,  is  it  not  far  wore  con- 
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sifttent  with  theory  to  admit  that  they  fore  forms  an  elastic  conductor,  which 
would  be  l>est  transmitted  bv  a  solid  of    transmits  from  end  to  end  the  sligbest 

more  or  less  abalogfous  densft J,  than  that  Tibrations;  beinji;',  as  I  have  before  oh- 

thej  should  react  upon  so  rare  a  medium  served,  the  best  conductor  for  sounds 

as  the  air,  which  must,  from   the  law  produckd   in    air:"  and    immediately 

already  laid-  down,  be  under  such  cir-  above  he  cites  in  illustration  of  this,  the 

camstances  much  less  easily  impressed  ?  ex|)erinienl  of  M.   Biot,  in  which  that 

We  cannot  auscultate  the  aerial  contents  obscrvt  r  found  that  the  sliffbest  whisper 

of  the  chest  themselves,  as  Dr.  Williams'  could  be  distinctly  heard  through  3120 

supposition    would     require,     but    are  feet  of  iron  pipe.     And  from  the   dif- 

wbolly  limited   to  the  examination  of  fering"  rapidity  of  the  sound  tvhen  pro- 

tfaeir  eflTects  on  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  duced  by  strikinpc  the  pipe,  from  ivhat 

and  we  ag^ain  say,  that  as  the  vibratinjf  depended    on    the   voice,   he   distinctly 

surface  is  always  a  solid   one,  whatever  pn)ved   that    air    was    the    conducting 

may  be  the  source  of  sound,  (whether  medium  <if  the  latter.    The  whisper  was 

the  distension  of  the  cells  by  air,  or  the  here  heard  by  ihc  conducting  power  of 

rushing  of  blood    though   the   cardiac  the  air,  and  not  of  the  solid,  because  the 

cavities,)  yet  having  once   caused  the  medium  first  impressed  was  similar  in 

thorax  to  vibrate,  it  must  be  far  more  density  and  co?///«t/oi«  with  the  contents 

easily  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  a  solid  of  the  pipe.     The  sound  therefore  neces- 

tbaii   by    an    aeriform    conductor.     To  sarily  travelled  in   that  direction.     But 

suppose  the  reverse  is  to   unsettle  the  the  stethoscope  reposes  on  a  vibrating 

very    law   which    Dr.   Williams   is  so  solid,  which  transmits  its  vibrations  to 

anxious  to  establish.  the  solid  material  of  the  instrument  in 

Theory,  therefore,  is  strongly  in  favour  preference  Jo  the  air,  on  the  same  prin- 

of  the  inference,  that  the  stethoscope  is  ciple  as  a  blow  at  one  end  of  the  pipe 

essentially  a  solid  conductor,  under  all  was  conveyed  by  the  pipe  itself,  and  not 

circumstances.  by   its   aeriform   contents.      Admitting 

Let  ns  now  turn  to  experiments.  the  sounds  in  the  chest  to  be  produced 

The  two  observations  on  which  Dr.  i"  air,  they  are  not  heard  by  the  air, 
Budd  principally  founds  his  opinion,  from  the  simple  fact,  that  no  dTrcctcom- 
are  the  facts  of  the  respiratory  sounds  municati(uj  with  the  exterior  takes  place. 
being  inaudible,  if  the  sligbest  interval  Had  the  end  of  the  pipe  been  closed  by 
exists  between  the  ear  or  thorax  and  the  a  solid  continuous  with  the  tube,  the 
stethoscope;  concluding  that  so  small  result  would  have  been  very  different, 
an  interruption  to  the  continuity  of  the  and  the  parietes  of  the  tube  have  been 
tube  would  not  materially  interfere  with  the  conductor  of  the  vocal  vihrations  to 
the  aeriform  vibrations,  were  they  the  the  car,  if  in  contact  with  the  other  ex- 
means  of  transmission  of  the  sounds,  tremity.  These  are  really  the  condi- 
In  reply  to  this.  Dr.  Williams  justly  ob-  tions  of  the  stethoscope  when  applied  to 
serves,  that  the  conducting  power  of  air  the  chest.  The  sounds  are  interrupted 
i«  immensely  impaired  by  divergent  by  interruptinjic  the  contact  of  the  ear  or 
Tibrations;  and  we  have  also  satisfied  chest  with  the  instrument,  because  we 
ourselves  of  this  fact  by  direct  experi-  then  interpose  a  layer  of  air,  which, 
ment.  Indeed,  if  we  recollect  the  reflec-  from  its  comparative  rarity,  becomes  a 
tions  of  sound  which  take  place  in  a  very  iniucrfect  conductor;  while,  on 
tube,  more  particularly  if  evased  at  one  the  otherii  and,  we  re-establish  the  sound 
end,  as  is  the  stethoscope,  we  can  easily  in  proportion  as  we  renew  the  contact 
understand  why  the  slightest  intcrrup-  with  the  thorax  by  bodies  of  density 
tion  to  the  continuity  should  greatly  in-  similar  to  the  texture  of  the  stethoscope 
terfere;  for  all  the  lateral  vibrations  itself.  In  either  case,  then,  ceasing  the 
would  pass  off  from  the  .open  extremity  contact  of  the  stethoscope  %vith  the  chest 
in  the  direction  of  their  last  reflection,  or  ear  must  materially  interrupt  the 
and  never  enter  the  ear  at  all.  sound. 

We  freely  admit  that  these  experi-        Every  one  is  perfectly  aware  that  the 

ments  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  nor  respiratory  murmur  is  heanl  very  dis- 

are  they  irreconcileable  with  the  views  tinctly  through  a  solid  cylinder  of  wood  ; 

entertained  by  Dr.  W. ;  who  continues—  through  a  tube  filled   with  water;  but 

^  Now  the  stethoscope  is  also  a  closed  at  the  same  time   it  is  generally  ad- 

tube,  in  which  all  lateral  divergence  is  mitted   that  the  hollow   cylinder  pos- 

preveniedy  and  the  air  within  it  there-  sesses  certain  advantages.  Dr.  Williams 
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asserts  that  if  the  stethoscope  conducts  4th. — The  tuhe  was  successively  oh- 

sounds  merely  as  a  solid,    the  central  structed    with   dou^h,    wax,  paper,   at 

perforation  can  be  of  no  use.     Now  this  one  or  both  extremities  ;  the  only  ap- 

does  not  at  all  follow,  since  by  perforata  preciable  result  was  a  certain  diminu- 

in^   the   stethoscope  you   dimmish   its  tipn  of  the  sounds,  but  never  to  such  an 

bulk  and  its  inertia ;  you  double  itssur-  extent  as  to  make  them  not  easily  heard, 

faces ;'  you   modify   the  amount   of  its  or  to  neutralize  the  iudications  of  the 

contact  with  the  vibratinpf   body;  and  instrument. 

render  it  more  easily   impressed    with  5th. — A  tin  tube  of  an  inch  and   a 

feeble  vibrations.     **  Thinning  a  sono-  half  in  diameter,  ei<jfhteen  inches  hmg, 

rous  solid   increases  the  sphere  of  its  and  closed  at  both  ends  by  the  same  ma* 

vibrations,  and  liffhtnegt  of  mats  renders  terial,  allowed  the  respiratory  murmur 

them  more  excursive,"  as  Dr.  W.  him-  to   be   very   distinctly   heard.     Firmly 

self  admits:  on  what  principle,  then,  does  grasping*  the  tube  with  the  hand,  very 

he  maintain  that  if  air  is  not  the  con-  sensibly  impaired  the  conducting*  power, 

ductor,  hollowing*  the  stethoscope   can  This  was  only  slightly  the  case  with 

be  of  no  use?    This  savours  of  preju-  the  stethoscope. 

dice.     By  lightening  the  mass  we  ren-  6th. — When  the  cavitj  was  obstructed 

der  it  more  susceptible  to  slighter  causes  by  a  silk  handkerchief,  it  produced  very 

of  vibration,  and  we  can  thus  explain  little,  if  any,  difference  in  the  sounds ; 

why   this  form   of  instrument  is   best  filling  the  tube  with  water  considerably 

adapted  for  conducting  the  respiratory  diminished  its  conducting  power.   XiCav. 

murmitr  and  veesl  monuiee^  and  why  ing  the  extremity  of  the  tube    next 

a  more  solid  form  answers  best  fm-mmm^  to  th^  chest  open,  seemed  rather    to 

powerful  impressions.      But  to  come  to  dlmiMnli  than  increase  the  sounds, 

more   direct  proofs.     Dr.  W.  declares  In   all  casea  accurate  contact  of  the 

**  that  if  in  ani^  kind  of  stethoscope  we  conducting  medium  with  the  chest  and 

close   this  tube  at  either  end  with   a  ear  was  indispensable.   The  vocal  vibra- 

cork,  we  vastly  impair  the  power  of  the  tions  were  evidently  louder  and  more 

instrument  to   transmit  the  sounds  of  defined,  through  the  stethoscope  closed 

respiration,  and  of  the  voice."  We  have  at  both  ends  and  filled  with  water,  than 

made  numerous  and  careful  experiments  when  open. 

upon  this  point,   assisted  by  a  pupil.  The  advantages    of   the    perforated 

who  has  also  verified  every  result ;  and  stethoscope,  when  listening  to  sounds 

our  conclusions  are  distinctly  at  vari-  produced  in  air  continuous   with   that 

ance  with  the  assertion  of  Dr.  W.    We  in  the  tube,  were  very  evident, 

will  now  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  If  an   individual  spoke,    or  gently 

principal  results.  breathed   through   a  -stethoscope,  and 

1st.  If  one  or  both  ends  of  the  stetho-  with  another  applied  to  the  ear  we  lis- 
scope  are  accurately  closed  with  cork*,  tened  at  a  short  distance,  avoiding 
the  respiratory  murmur  is  only  very  touching,  the  difference  in  the  sound 
slightly  weakened,  and  the  instrument  when  the  stethoscope  was  free  or  ob- 
would  still  sufiice  for  every  practical  structed,  was  at  once  palpable  and  con- 
purpose,  siderable.     If  we  appliea  a  large  glass 

2d. — If  the  interval  between  the  corks  receiver  of  three  inciies  in  diameter  to 

be  filled  with  water,  the  sounds  appear-  the  chest,  and  attentively  listened  at  a 

ed  rather  louder  and  sharper  than  when  short  distance  from  the  open  but  con- 

the  instrument  was  unclosed,  traded   end,  a  distant  feeble  murmur 

3d. — If  the  cone  be  filled  with  sofl  could    be    detected,  which    was    only 

cotton,  and  the  ear  end  plugged  with  slightly  increased  by  the  contact  of  the 

the  same  material,  the  ditference  in  the  ear  with  the  glass.     If  a  stethoscope 

respiratory  murmur  was  barely  appre-  was  introduced  through  the  neck  of  tne 

ciaole.  receiver,  and  all  contact  avoided  with 

the  glass  or  thorax,  the  ear  could  plainly 

*Two»tethojcope8wercu8edofexactiy8iiniiar  perceive  a  feeble  respiratory  murmur, 

stracture,  for  the  purpose  of  more  rapid  compa-  r,.  .  ,.,  ^  |#  ■-.•■w.^  muwiu<..i, 
riaon.  Each  experiment  was  al»o  frequently  Whicb  did  not  vary  by  moving  the  in- 
repeated,  to  avoid  any  deception  which  accidental  strument  nearer  to  or  further  from  the 

'»^r.Stgu;VodS«;"i:d°U'i»r^^'rm'r,"™  chest    but  which  «*«//«  ceased  when 

devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  auscultation  the  tube  was  obstructed  by  COrk  or  wool. 

and  percussion,  some  confidence  may  be  jjiaced  'phe  only  difference  in  this  case,  from 

in  our  puwer  of  appreciating  the  varieties  in  the  ^.^           "'^.i       i                •  *     t      '.« 

character  of  thoracic  sounds.  listening  to  the  thorax  With  the  stetbo- 
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scope  at  a  distance  from  the  parietes,  the  whole  with  alayer  of  putty ;  and  be 

was  the  presence  of  the  receiver,  which  was  not  sensible  of  any  increased  diffi- 

became  an  extensiye  vibrating' surface,  cultj  of  hearing'  the   respiratory    mur- 

and  capable  of  communicating  sensible  niur.     When  both  ears  were  obstructed, 

agitation  to  the  air  it  inclosed ;  exactly  the  same  results  were  obtained.     Every 

as  the  tuning  key  impresses  the  sur-  one   admi's,   that  where  it  can  be  an- 
rounding'  air   with   sensible  vibrations  ,  plied,  the   respiration    is    as   distinctly 

when  in  contact  with  an  extensive  sur-  neard  by  immediate  as  by  mediate  aus- 

face  of  wood.     These  experiments  suf-  cultation  ;  which  certainly  ought  not  to 

ficiently  prove  the  necessity  of  the  tube  be  the  case  if  the  stethoscope  concen- 

being"  iree  when  conducting'  aeriform  trated  the  sound  in   the  way  iu  which 

vibrations.     Perforating  a  tube,  as  Dr.  Dr.  Williams  supposes. 

Williams  observes,  very  materially  in-  We  may  also  mention  that  a  recent 

termpts  its  conducting  power.   But  this  German  writer  has  made  some  very  in- 

maj   be  explained  by  the  injury  sus-.  teresting  experiments  upon    the   audi- 

tained   by  the  fibres  which  are   inter-  tory   functions,  plainly   proving  that  a 

sected,  and  the  unfavourable  condition  great    many     sounds    are    transmitted 

of  the  tube  as  a  whole;  on  the  same  through  the  solids  of  the  body,  and  not  by 

principle,  that  a  slight  crack  interferes  aeriform  vibrations ;    and  he   considers 

with  the  vibrations  of  a  cup  or  glass,  that  the  cochlea  is  the  particular  seat  of 

It  may  also  depend   (and  perhaps  this  these  sounds,  in  consequence  of  the  di- 

is  the   true  reason)  on   the  numerous  rect  contact  of  the  nerve  with  the  solid 

echoes  of  external  vibrations  in  the  tube;  lamella  of  bone  which  that  portion  of 

and  at  all  events  is  not  demonstrative  the  ear  contains. 

of  the  conducting  power  of  the  con-  The  circumstance  referred  to  by  Dr. 
tained  air,  in  the  way  Dr.  W.  would  Budd,  that  individuals  who  are  deaf 
suppose.  from  diseases  of  the  tympanum  are  sen- 
It  may  still  be  objected,  that  if  the  sible  to  sounds  conveyed  through  a  solid 
solid  material  of  the  stethoscope  is  the  in  contact  with  the  cartilages  of  the  ear, 
conducting  medium,  the  vibrations  must  may  also  be  again  mentioned. 
ultimately  be  transmitted  to  the  air  in  From  all  these  facts  and  considera- 
the  external  meatus,  and  that  the  diffi-  tions,  we  feel  justified  in  concluding 
culty  involved  ip  a  change  of  medium  that  the  stethoscope  acts  almost  entirely 
still  remains.  Dr.  Budd  supposes  that  as  a  solid  conductor,  under  all  circum- 
tbe  solid  portions  of  the  auditor?  stances,  in  reference  to  the  sounds  with- 
apparatus  convey  the  sounds,  but  this  in  the  chest,  and  that  the  column  of  air 
strikes  Dr.  Williams  as  so  absurd,  which  it  incloses  exerts  little,  if  any, 
that  he  says,  p.  351,  *'  Nay,  according  influence  upon  its  efliciency  as  a  con- 
to  Dr.  Budd,  these  sounds  being  trans-  ducting  medium  ; — that  the  superiority 
mitted  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  not  of  a  perforated  cylinder  over  a  close 
through  the  air  in  the  external  meatus,  one,  simply  depends  upon  the  former 
but  through  the  cartilages,  they  should'  being  more  susceptible,  by  its  form  and 
be  heard  as  well  with  the  ear  closed  or  lightness,  of  transmitting  vibrations  too 
stuflTed  with  any  dense  matter."  Now  feeble  to  affect  a  more  solid  instrument ; 
we  hope  Dr.  W.  will  not  turn  a  deaf  car  but  that  the  benefit  obtained  has  been 
to  us  when  we  assert  that  this  is  aclu-  greatly  overrated,  and  the  explanation 
ally  the  case.  The  ear,  when  stufied  hitherto  given  erroneous. 
with  cotton,  and  when  insensible  to  the  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
majority  of  sounds  around,  gave  no  best  form  for  a  stethoscope  would  be  a 
evidence  of  any  obstruction  wocn  ap-  simple  cylinder  of  light  wood,  about  an 
plied  to  the  stethoscope  with  the  tuoe  inch  an(f  a  half  in  diameter,  and  a  tenth 
either  open  or  closed.  We  seemed  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  carefully  closed 
scarcely  aware  that  the  meatus  was  ob-  at  both  ends  by  a  layer  of  the  same 
structed  so  lon^  as  we  remained  in  con-  wood,  and  of  the  same  thickness.  The 
tact  with  the  instrument,  but  the  mo-  exact  length  is  of  secondary  impor- 
meut  that  we  listened  to  sounds  taking  tancc. 

place  around  us,  the  confusion  and  in-  This    would   combine  lightness  and 

distinctness    were    painfully    evident,  uniformity  of  material,  a  vibrating  sur- 

My   pupil,  in   his   zeal,  introduced   a  face  in  contact  with  similar  media  on 

piece  Of  cork,  which  fitted  closely,  into  both  sides,  and  great  simplicity  of  struc- 

the  meatus,  covering  it  with  cotton,  and  turc.     It  is  a  point  for  consideration. 
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how  far  the  portion  of  the  thorax  cor-  have  affected  them  in  a  manner  that 

responding  to  the  stethoscope  is  better  may  be  considered  endemial,  when  those 

situated  for  transmitting*  the  vibrations  of  another  corps  (72d,)  stationed  in  the 

from    beneath,   when   only   iu  contact  same  province,  and  under  exactly  simi- 

hy  its  circumference,  or  when  compress-  lar  circumstances,  should  hare  wholly 

ed  by  a  uniform  flat  surface.    We  can-  escaped  it  at  two  of  the  posts,   (Forts 

not  at  present  satisfactorily  determine  Murray  and  Beresford,)  and  resisted  its 

this.    The  eflect  of  puttiug^  the  stopper  influence  for  a  considerable  time  at  the 

into  the  instrument  is  merely  to  dimi-  third  (Fort  Cox,)  which  I  have  already 

nish  its  vibrating'  power,  and  increase  stated  was  particularly  exposed  to  cold 

its  connexion  witn  the  chest. .             ^  and  vicissitudes  of  climate ;  and  when 

The  power  of  more  distinctly  localiz-  the  disease  did,  at  length,  appear  in  this 
ing  certain  sounds,  under  these  circum-  detachment,  it  was  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
stances,  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  less  tent.  It  must  be  stated,'  however,  that 
easily  transmittingi^  the  vibrations  pro-  the  men  of  the  72nd  regiment  were  re- 
duced in  the  vicinity  of  the  exciting  lieved  and  moved  to  Graham's  Towii 
cause.  from  the  New  Province  in  the  end  of 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark,  that  October,  about  two  months  after  the 
We  have  not  stepped  forward  in  the  cha-  scurvy  had  shewn  itself  among  them, 
racter  of  a  discoverer,  but  simply  in  Within  the  colonial  and  neutral- 
support  of  the  conclusions  entertained  by  ground  bonier,  (i.  e,  to  the  west  of  the 
Dr.  Budd.  We  think  the  facts  now  Keiskama  River,)  although  men  of  other 
adduced  less  problematical  than  those  corps,  viz.  of  the  27th,  72nd,  and  Hot- 
on  which  that  gentleman  has  formed  tentot  cavalry  and  infantry,  were  en- 
his  opinions;  and  we  cannot  sec  how  camped  or  hutted  in  precisely  the  same 
they  can  possibly  be  reconciled  with  way  as  those  of  the  75th  regiment  in 
the  theory  so  ingeniously  defended  by  the  New  Province,  had  similar  duties. 
Dr.  Williams,  and  hitherto  so  univer-  worse  water,  and  were  not  better  sup- 
sally  received.  Though  differing  from  plied  with  vegetables,  (except  at  Fort 
the  last-named  individual  on  the  present  Wiltshire,)  on^'  a  few  sporadic  peases 
occasion,  we  are  not  insensible  to  his  occurred  :  why,  therefore,  the  75th  regi- 
great  merit  as  an  accurate  and  saga-  ment  should  have  been  so  obnoxious  to 
cious  observer ;  and  while  we  refuse  to  its  invasion,  and  suffered  so  severely 
submit  to  his  authority,  we  willingly  from  its  effects,  is  to  me,  I  confess,  un- 
seize the  present  opportunity  to  thank  intelligible. 

him  for  the  benefit  we  have  often  derived  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  instance  of 

from  his  instructions.  scorbutic  diathesis  having  been  elicited 

Hoping  that  you  will  give  these  oh-  among  the  coloured  natives;  and  from 

servations   a  place   in    your    valuable  the  inquiries  I  have  made,   I  should 

journal,  we  remain,  sir,  imagine  the  disease  to  be  unknown  to 

Your  obedient  ser\'ant,  ^them.    It  may,  then,  with  reason  be  in- 

Charles  Cowan.  quired,  to  what  their  immunity  is  to  be 

Beading.  Sept.  28,  1887.  attributed ;  exjjosed  as  they  peculiarly 

are,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate, 

and  to  cold  and  moisture,  from  their  al- 

ON  SCURVY.  most  total  want  of  clothing,  imperfect 

^        ,     .        ,  _          -      ^  housing,  and  general  habits. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of       •  j^  ^^^  g^j  ^,,^P^^  I  conceive,  that  be. 

Dr.  McRRAv,  ing  trained  from  early  infancy  to  endure 

Principal  Medical  Officer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  (he  change  of  seasons  and  of  weather 

,  ."T'  r'*''  ^^^.r.  .        «  without  clothing,  habit  enables  them  to 

Commumcatedbi,  Sir  James  M'Gngor,  Dart.  ^^^^^^  external  influences,  and   renders 

[Continued  from  p  945  of  last  vol.]  their  system  insensible  to,  or  insuscep- 

^     ,  tibie  of,  effects  from  those  sources  which 

Report  of  AmstanUSurgeon  Ford,  ^  civilized  man  would  be  productive  of 

continued.  most  serious  evils.     The  Caffer  appears 

It  certainly  appears  very  'remarkable,  to  be  equally  insensible  to  the  sun's  in-* 

that  the  men  of  the  75th  regiment  should  tensest  rays,  to  nipping  frosts,  to  pierc-* 

have  suffered  so  much  from  scurvy,  at  ing  winds,  and  to  winter  rains  ;  he  nei- 

all  the  posts  occupied  by  them  in  the  ther  diminishes  nor  increases  his  cloth* 

(late J  New  Province;  and  that  it  should  ing  to  meet  any  of  these  changes;  and 
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yet  we  find  that  he  is  less  suhject  to  prerailcd,  the  malady  never  broke  out, 

diseases  depending   upon   exposure   to  and  this  exemption  may  be  fairly  im- 

thero,  than  man  in  the  civilized  Rtate,  puted  to  the  combination  of  preventive 

who  takes  much  care  to  pruvide  against  means  enjoyed  by  the  men  com  posing 

their  influence.  the  garrison.     These  were — the  barrack 

Secondly,  those  people  being  essen-  comforts  of  substantial  bouses ;  bed- 
tially  pastoral,  are  by  nature  audedu-  steads  and  bedding;  tbe  regular  sup- 
cation  addicted  to  active  and  exhilira-  ply  of  good  wholesome  rations  of  bread 
ting  occupations,  in  which  the  mind  and  or  biscuit  and  fresh  moat ;  a  tolerable 
body  are  both  engaged,  such  as — the  supply  of  vegetables ;  facilities  of  pro- 
chase,  herding  their  cattle,  dancing,  and  curing  additional  dietary  luxuries,  of 
endeavouring  by  forays,  conoucted  which  the  men  availed  themselves;  at- 
with  activity  and  craftiness,  to  increase  tention  to  cleanliness ;  no  over  fatigu- 
their  means,  form  their  chief  pursuits ;  ing  duty ;  and  amusing  sports. 
and  few  if  any  of  them,  I  should  say.  Two  cases  of  the  disease  do  appear 
are  troobled  with  eftnta.  in  ray  return  as  having  occurred  here, 

Thirdly,  their  general  habits  of  tem-  viz.  m  men  of  the  27th  regiment ;  these, 

perance,  and  the  nature  and  qualities  of  however,  were  of  a  doubtful  nature,  the 

their  diet,  form  not  the  least  powerful  only  symptom  being  an  unhealthy  state 

pveventive  to  the  disease  under   consi-  of  the  ^ums,  (perhaps  habitual  to  them,) 

deration.    Animal  food    forms   but  an  rendering  them  more   easily   made   to 

oeeasional  and  small  portion  of  their  ali-  bleed  than  natural.    Having  detected 

ment;  farinaceous  and  other  vegetable  these  at  inspection,  and  dreading  the 

sabatancesy  such  as  Indian  and  Cafler  occurrence  ot  scurvy  among  the  men  un- 

eoniy  f>umkin8,  melons,  some  indi)^-  der  my  charge,  I  ordered  them  at  once 

noas  wOd  fruits  and  esculent  roots,  with  into  hospital ;  where  being  detained,  the 

koney  and  sour  milk,   which  are  all  one  for  eight,  the  other  for  sixteen  days 

essentially    antiscorbutic,    being    their  under  observation,  (with  only  a  few  sa- 

asnal  food.  line  aperients,  and  a  daily  allowance  of 

The  same  may  he  said  of  the   Hot-  vinegar,  as  remedial  agents)  I  was  satis- 

tentots,  who  are  also  inured  from  ear-  fied  that  the  state  of  their  gums  did  not 

liest  life  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  to  arise  from  actual  scurvy,  and  discharged 

which  their  nomadic  life  exposes  them ;  them. 

and  although  they  are  usually  denomi-  I  may  further  remark,  that  several 
Dated  an  indolent  race,  I  think  that  this  men  of  difl*erent  corps  underwent  soli- 
character  refers  to  them  more  particu-  tary  confinement  in  the  cells  at  this  post| 
lariy  when  constrained  to  perform  ser-  for  periods  var}'ing  from  twenty  to  forty 
▼icca  in  civilized  life.  Tney  are  not  days  during  the  time  of  the  prevalence 
fond  of  confinement,  or  regular  routine  of  scurvy  in  the  New  Province,  not  one 
of  duty ;  hut  in  their  attachment  to  of  whom  shewed  the  least  symptom  of 
hunting,  play,  dancing,  singing,  and-  the  disease. 

wandering  from  place  to  place,   they  Numerous  theories   and    hypotheses 

evince  a  disposition  and  fondness  for  as  to  the  proximate  cause  of  scorhu- 

varied  occupations.  tus   have    been    advanced,  which    are 

Those  Hottentots  who  were  employed  important  to  be  considered,  as  being 
as  soldiers,  and  who  did  duty  m  the  the  foundation  upon  which  the  dit- 
New  Province  along  with  the  7dth  regi-'  ferent  modes  and  indications  of  treat- 
ment, when  scurvy  prevailed  there,  had  ment  have  been  constructed.  The 
wanner  clothing,  and  better  lodging,  chief  points  of  controversy  have  been, 
than  most  of  them  had  been  accustomed  whether  the  disease  is  to  be  attri- 
to;  and  their  practice  of  keeping  fires  buted  to  a  primary  deranged  and  faulty 
on  their  floors  within  their  huts,  ^  the  state  of  the  fluids,  and  of  the  blood 
Caflera  also  do,)  no  doubt  counteracted  especially,  or  to  a  morbid  condition 
tbe  effects  of  dampness.  They  had  the  essentially  pertaining  to  the  s«)lids ;  but 
same  rations  as  the  European  soldiers ;  hj  far  the  greater  number  of  physiolo- 
and  their  knowledge  of  indij^enous  gists  and  physicians  are  in  favour  of  tbe 
roots  and  herbs  supplied  them  with  ad-  former. 
ditional  vegetable  aliment.  Admitting  the  proximate    cause    to 

At  thia  post,  (Fort  Wiltshire,)  sepa-  consist  in  a  morbific  change  in  the  con- 

rated  from  the  New  Province  only  by  dition  of  the  bloo<l,  it  would  not  be  dif- 

the  Keiskaraa  River,  and  only  18  miles  ficult  to  account  for  tbe  atonic  or  a^- 

diatant  from  Fort  White,  where  scurvy  thenic  state  of  tlic  solids.    TVie  \mTaaT^ 

517.— xu.  "ML 
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tiuucs,  particularly  the  masculsr  fibres, 
beiiifi  in  (treat  part  made  np  of  the 
fibriiic  or  ll)t!  blood,  if  this  fluiii  be  riiia- 
ted,  it  ta  erident  that  the  muscles  must 
also  become  affected  ;  and  that  the  flesbj 
fibres  willbecnme  weak,  lax, and  finccia. 
In  the  combination  of  both  tbejie  states, 
it  is  probable  that  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease  consists;  and  thus  the  more 
prominent  sj'mploms  oreccbjmosis  and 
tendency   to  htEmorrfaai^e   may   be   ac- 

As  to  ibe  nature  of  tbe  deteriorated 
cniidiliou  of  tbc  bWd,  there  are  also 
different  opinions.  Cnllcn  maintained 
that  it  coiiiialed  in  too  ^reat  retention 
of  satiiie  particles  in  tlic  circulating' 
mass,  and  explained  this  to  be  the  cnn- 
Hcqiicnce  of  interrupted  secretion.  Ste- 
vens, on  the  other  hand,  from  experi- 
Dienls  which  he  adduces  as  proof,  insists 
that  the  black  colour  of  tlie  blood  is 
□winir  to  a  dtfidency  of  its  saline  com- 
pound.i.  Others  explain  it  V>  arise  from 
■  deficiency  ofoxyf^n ;  ora  diminished 
coherence  of  its  molecules; — or  the  ab- 
sorplioii  of  crude  ill-digested  chyle.  See, 

The  moat  important  result  of  these 
hypotheses  is,  the  infiucnce  they  have 
hiiil  over  the  principles  of  treatment. 
Hence  ive  find  acids  and  fermented  li- 
quors extolled  by  one  physician ;  sub- 
stances abounding  with  vital  air,  and 
the  inhalation  of  oxygen,  by  another; 
abundant  supply  of  nutritious  food  with 
Ionics,  by  a  third ;  and  the  exhibition 
of  saline  remedies  by  a  fourth. 

The  next  question  is — whether  this 
disease  be  of  a  dynamic  or  adynamic 
character?     On  this  subject  I  am  not 


quite  prepared  to  oBer  an  opinion,  not 

having  witnessed  tbediseasethrougbout 
its  several  stages ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  it  partakes  of  the  former  in 
sanf^uine  and  plethoric  habits,  and  at 
the  cummeneement  of  the  complaint, 
when  symptoms  of  cont^tion,  or  in- 
creased  determination  to  any  of  the  vis- 
cera, probably  exists ;  while  the  feelings 
of  exhaustion,  depression  of  energy  and 
spirits,  the  bloated  countenance,  and 
ecchyraosed  state  of  the  surfaces,  which 
mark  its  progress,  would  seem  to  indi* 
'  ig  merged  into  the  latter. 


With    respect   to    the    pathology    of 
scurvy,  as  deduced  fr      "'  ' 

pearaiices  observed  o 


'.y    of 


.  prepared  to  make  any  remarks,  never 
having  witnessed  such  an  inceHtigalion. 

It  remains  for  me  to  give  some  ac 
count  of  the  cases  1  have  had  under 
treatment;  and  more  particularly  of 
such  as  I  have  conceived  to  be  of  more 
than  usual  interest. 

The  totalnumber  of  patients  I  admit- 
ted  under  the  head  of  Scorbutus  during 
183(},  amounted  to  At> ;  among  these 
were  the  two  cases  in  the  27lh  regiment 
which  I  havealready  stutedasoeciirring 
at  this  post;  but  which  I  now  .deduct, 
as  I  conceive  tbey  were  not  of  true  scor- 
butic character. 

The  remaining  43  were  all  received 
from  other  posts,  chiefly  within  the  New 
Province  ;  and  tbe  following  table  will 
shew  their  relative  propurtion  as  to  the 
number  received  in  each  monlb,  the 
cor|>s  to  which  the  men  belonged,  and 
the  posts  from  Rfaeiice  they  were  trans- 


Name  of  Post  from  nhence 
reveiied. 

Corps. 

roiii,Wo.Twu.d 

iiS".. 

-J 

1 

■° 

J 

1 
J 

1 

II 

Ji 

II 

ti 

i 

I 

1 

1 
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3 
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a 
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1 

0 

0 

(1 

1 
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* 

1 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

G 
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2 

3 

■1 

■1 

10 

" 

0 

fl 

21 

g 

4 

33 

2 

^ 

9 

18 

0 

a 

I 

S2 

14 

4 

34 
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Tlie  nl^r  Korbutiecues  from  KW 
William's  Town,  Totta  Warden,  Wet 
liii^tuD,  mil  Waterluo,  in  the  New  Prn- 
•ince,  pissrd  In  Gntliam's  Town  Hnd 
B*lhurel  hr  a  difTfrent  route. 

Tbe  majority  of  these  43  men  were 
r«oriT«d  bjr  me  in  an  advancird  stage  nf 
the  disease,  having^  iieea  trcaled  in  ibe 
br^iming  at  ibc  posts  wliere  ihcj  be- 
came  afiVclFd;  otben  of  iheni  bad  not 
be«n  subjected  to  any  treatment ;  and 
some  were  winralcscent  on  niricnl. 

The  Bj'mptums,  as  in  otiitr  diseaBes, 
varied  in  difTerent  aubject»,  but  ihc  M- 
lawiug-  were   always  obserred   in   the 
Krere  cue*  ; — fuii^id  and  discoloured 
mt,  witb  tendency  to  bleed  j  foetid 
"'"'ij    (Icpression     of    spirits;   great 
—'"■  -f  slreniftb,  and  distnclina. 
e ;  pulse   variable   in    fre- 
■h^KBcy,  but  always  feeble;  ntlaeka   of 
oppressed  breathing,  witb  pain  and  con- 
Elnelion   at  ibe  chest;  tomctiinca  spas- 
modic palpitations  during   tlcep;  len- 
tJeiwf  to  syncope  on  sudden   cxerticia, 
f  aripoaure  to  cold  air;  extensive  eccby- 
HHtows  and  Kubculaneous   discnloration 
^^■ribe  tbifrh»,  bams,  and   tigs;  ri^dJIy 
PP^M  Induration  of  the  rcllnlar  and  mu«- 
^^  obr  lissnea,  and  contracliuii  of  tho  knee 
and  nnkle  joints ;  sallow   and   bloaK^d 
countenance ;  coldness  and  dryne»a   iif 
akin;  uriu<;  8cantT,'and  nrone  to  rapid 
*  GomptHition,  wftb  foftid  odour.     Tlie 


m  different  ei 


Tanged,  the  bowels  be- 

uanally  regular;  and  iJlhough  the 

•■•  cvaeualiont  varied  in  appearance 

tber  were  not  in  any 

...     .    ural  or  peculiarly  ol- 

feiuiTe  character.  In  one  cnseepLstaiis 
frr^uenily  occurred;  in  another,  the  skin 
was  a/uei-iHr,  and  had  a  measly  appear- 
•nce,  with  much  itching;  in  a  third,  a 
dark,  bloody  fungus,  called  by  Bcamen 
"  bmllock'i  liter"  anise  on  the  leg ;  and 
in  a  fnunh,  in  which  the  right  leg  was 
considerably  enlarged  and  ecehymosed, 
siiiall  pendulous  bodies,  resembling 
purple  grapes,  sprung  from  the  gums. 

Id  Ibe  iresiment  of  all  those  patients 
I  was  guided  by  the  cbronic  nature  of 
their  symptoms,  and  tbceTidentastheuia, 
and  general  cachexy,  which  they  pre- 
sented :  my  practice  was  accorilin^Iy 
conducted  on  the  tonic  principle,  which 
was  cbi<-(1y  fulfilled  by  dietetic  means. 
cnoibjm-d  nilb  the  use  of  saline  riine- 
dici;  and   I   also   studied   In   excite   a 


moral  influence  of  ft  cheering  nature, 
by    promoting    amusing    occupations, 

1  must  remark  that  during  the  period 
I  had  the  management  of  tbese  cases  I 
was  not  acquainled.  with  tlie  ajitijiblo- 
gistic  mode  of  combating  this  malady, 
lately  recommended;  but  even  if  I  bad, 
I  much  queilion  whether  1  should  hare 
considered  its  adoption  prudential  in 
the  advanced  statres  I  found  them ;  and 
whether  it  would  have  been  attended 
will)  those  salutary  effects  which  it  bos 
been  said  to  produce  when  employed  in 
the  early  periods  of  the  disease. 

1  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  seep' 
tical,  or  prejudiced  against  the  treatment 
by  depletion  with  tlie  lancet  and  pur- 
gatives :  on  the  conlraty,  in  the  early 
stages  of  scurvy,  T  conceive  it  to  be 
based  on  sound  palhulogical  reasoning, 
and  I  ac(]iiiesce  in  tbe  opinion,  that 
"  the  lassitude  felt  at  the  eoramence- 
mcut  of  the  disease  arises  from  oppres- 
sioii  of  tbe  nerroua  and  vascular  ays. 
lcms;"aud  when  symptoms  ofeugorge- 
ment  or  determination  to  any  viscua 
manifest  themselves  at  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  early  and  judicious 
abstraetion  of  blood  would  appear  to  lie 
the  means  most  likely  lu  remove  this 
oppression;  but,  if  the  disease  he  not 
arrested  at  this  jicriod,  and  by  long  pro- 
traction has  assumed  the  asthenic  cha- 
racter, the  patient  having  become  sal- 
low, directed,  feeble,  apathetic,  and  dis- 
ease of  ^be  lymphatic  system  apjicar- 
ing  to  predominate,  1  am  of  ojjiuiou 
that  this  practice  is  c on tKa- indicated, 
and  thai  other  means  must  be  adopted 
to  restore  the  vitiated  condition  of^the 
blood. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  this  objeet  t 
conceive  that  the  removal  from  the  loca- 
lity where  the  disease  has  been  con- 
trneted,  together  with  a  moderate  tonic 
corrective  and  nutritions  diet,  and  saline 
medicines,  attention  to  general  comfort, 
and  nromoting  mental  amusciueuts  and 
bodily  exercise,  are  the  means  most  to 
be  depended  upon. 

In  my  patients  the  benefit  derived 
from  removal  from  the  place  of  its  gcne- 
mtion,  niid  tbe  sdvaulages  gaiueil  by 
change  ofair,  were  remarl;ahle ;  an  evi- 
dent imnrovcment  having  usually  been 
obsi-rved   wiibin  a  few  days  afU'r  their 
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nf  thr  stnmiich  did  nit  appear  to  be  in 
ihc  least  ilcrnngeil ;  ihc  kppctitc  beiu;' 
■111  imp  sired  aud  free  from  capriep,  niiil 
the  pmcesB  of  digeslion  pcrforniuij  wilb 
appareut  re^lantj'  and  ease. 

Tbe  onlioarj'  diet  iilJowcd  to  each  of 
the  «corbuiic  paliuuts  dail/,  uonsieied  of 
cofIn-,willi  siiear  and  Tnilk,Biid  ■  quarter 
of  a  pouud  DlM)read,  for  breakfast ;  half 
a  pound  of  bread,  half  a  pound  of  frub 
meat  mnile  into  soup,  willi  frcsb  ytgc- 
tabtcB  and  rice,  and  salt  ad  libitam,  for 
dinner;  aud  bniled  rice,  with  milk 
and  tusfar,  for  tuppcr.  In  additiou  to 
tbe«e  ibey  got  two  ^ills  of  f^uoil  CniK 
Aladcii'B  nine,  or,  irben  it  was  not  to  be 
had,  half  a  gill  of  Freneh  brand  v,  with 
n Iter  and  sii^r,  at  their  dinner;  with 
half  a  [ipll  of  Tinejrardailj,and  on  everj 
alteroBlcdavnn orange,  urbalf  alemun, 
as  they  eould  be  procured. 

In  most  cases  tbe  use  of  Tcgclables 
and  Hlb-acid  fruits  moderately  relaxed 
lb«  botrels,  and  in  two  iuslanees  pro- 
duced a  slight  diarrhcca ;  so  that  pur- 
gatirc  mciliciiies  were  rarelj  required  : 
when  an  aperient  hos  called  for,  51! .  of 
Epsom  sails  in  bitter  infuBinn,  along 
witb  some  cordial  tincture,  or  giicn  in 
a  state  of  cifcrvescence,  by  adding  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  nc id,  answered  ivel), 

I  cmploved  garbles  of  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  for  the  mnutb,  and 
friction,  with  oilj  and  stimulating  lini- 
ments, for  tbe  limbs. 

Under  the  foregoing  trentment, 
Amendment  and  convalescence,  proceed- 
ed rapidly;  in  only  two  cases  was  re- 
coyety  protracted  beyond  a  mouth,  aiul 
manj'  returned  to  their  dnty  in  a  much 
■barter  period. 

As  impruTcmcnt  took  place,  the  sleep 
becanra  undistnrbed  by  psipilatiuns  of 
tbe  heart  and  0|>preBsiaD  of  brealliing; 
the  livid  discolDralion  and  indurated 
swelling  of  the  limbs  grudunlly  gave 
vty ;  the  skin  became  warm  and  soft ; 
tbe  tendenev  to  fainting  ceaicd ;  the 
tpongy  cond'ilioD  of  the  gums  subsided ; 
Mtd  the  spirits  became  cheerful.  The 
syniplanis  last  to  disappear  were  pains 
BcroM  the  loins  and  chest,  espcciallj  the 
latter;  and  for  some  time  after  conva. 
lesccnce  they  were  easily  re-excited  by 
any  unusual  exertion. 


To  Ike  Eilitor  of  thi  Medical  6'l 


Tnc  following  case  was  admiltMl  ^ 
Mr.  Arnull,  nnd  fell  under  my  care  dill 
ing  his  temporary  absence.  Soma  d 
cumstnuces  in  it  may  perbaps  be  ir" 
resting  to  your  readers. 

Your  obedient  si 

AntiUnl-SorgHiii.lllddltHi  tlvs^ 

li'.l^.   "*' 

Injury  of  the  Head,  with  partiat~ 
Pofalym  of  Iht  Fact. 

Geo.  Kcanley,  (et.  20,  was  admitleij 
on  tbe  evening  of  .Sentember  3d,  with 
asevere  injury  of  tfac  head,  received  by 
falling  out  ofi)nc  of  the  carriages  of  the 
Binningbsm  Railroad,  when  the  train 
was  at  Its  most  rapid  speed.  It  appcara 
that,  being  intoxicated,  and  sitting  nn 


hat  ft 


I  of  a 


irply  round  to 
rheu  be  was  suddenly  thrown 
from  the  vehicle,  and  alighted'^  a  little 
way  from  the  iron  rails.  When  brought 
to  the  hospital  he  lay  comatose,  breatb- 
inr  heavily,  occasionally  vomiting,  and 
wtcn  roused,  lie  struggled  and  became 
noisy.  There  was  an  open  contused 
wound  of  the  scalp,  near  tne  tuberositr 
of  the  oecipiinl  bone,  a  little  to  iu  left. 
Blood  flowed  freely  from  the  right  ear. 
His  head  was  shaved,  and  cold  lotioitt,. 
applied. 

Sept.  4lh.— It  is  difficult  Ic 
the  pupils  contract  on  exposure  to  ll 
light;  be  vomited,  in   the   momitir 
quantity  of  bile;  his  bowels  have  G 
Jreely  evacuated  by  a  dose  of  calo. 
and   jalap,    followed    hy   a   colocjnlS 
enema.     Ho  was  ordered — 

Calomel,  gr.  ij.  1    Antimon.  Tartaria. 
fj.  \,  every  foitf  hours.    A  jioultice  It, 
ibc  wound.    The  cold  lulioni  to  U 
continued. 
3th. —  Having  had    some   inereaaed 
heat  of  skin,  attended  with  flushing 
the  face,  twelve  l«cehcs  were  appliM 
the  head.     lie  lies  crouching  —  "■■ 
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PHVSIOLOGY  AND  TATHOLOGY  OP  THE  POIITIO  DURA.  irWi 

.  calaptasins  li«>e  jtul  breii  ap-  lieed   Ilint  tho  ejreliil  did   not  dusceiid 

.  i   10   tlio   caUt-s  of  his  le^  j    nnd  with  an/  degjci:  of  force ;  uu  llic  con- 

te,    togetitet   wilh    tlio    Icvch-bitcs,  irary,  tl  prtwnlcil  a  luiiscuesa  and  flae- 

-mr  Ui  tnuke  liim  rcillcEs;  iivvertlie-  ciditj' wljicb  pmvL'd  Uial  tlic  oiliiculHria 

\  be  ia  difficult  to  iti use.     The  blood  tvaa    jinsaiti.'.     On   ii&rroulv   watching: 

,.  looxesfnnn  Lbc  lube  of  Ilia  car.  tliis  miiiiuii,  it  was  serii  to  ifvpcnd,  iit  a 

BKJfllli. — The  miuclm  o(  Ihe  riglil  side  prinri[ial  manner,  upuD  the  reTolTiiia-  of 

V  «f  tho  fue  (except  tbusr  ^al  move  tbe  llic  globe  of  iJie  v^y,  wbicb  lake*  placo 

jaw)   arc  fiiuud  lu  be  paralysed.     Oa  a  wbcn  we  wink  (  fur  it  was  oiiiy  after 

cboF  exaiuinatioD,   tli<«c  arc   ibe  oul^  the  conu-a  bad  been  elevated,  bo  aa  to 

Etna   aimitsrlv  afTceti'd.     The  Keimibi'  be  hid  behind  tbe  railed  ej'elid,  that  lh« 

If  of  the  lide  of  the  face  is  not  ini-  evclid  dropped  over  llie  ivliite  part  of 

(uin-d.     He  protruded  bis  tongue,  iiftcr  llie  eye. 

much  roiiainj,'.     Tbt  nurse  inf-jnas  us  JU  „„  ordered  In  uk  an  aslrinmnt 

that  be  exhibit!  signs  of  bdng  di-siruus  gnrule,  aixl  to  rub  the  tkiu  behind  uid 

nriMittg-  the  dioc-Btuol,  and  gnxs  nut  uf  uiiitcr  the  ear,  Inieeadaj,  with  mer- 

bcd  for  that  piiniuae  wilh  her  awiHtanee.  curial  liniment.     Siuiple  dressing' u> 

The    bleeding  m>m   tbe   right  ear  has  bo  ajipiied  to  the  itouuil,  in  place  of 

erased.  tbe  puutticc.    The  pilli  to  be  diseon- 

Ttli,— The  ajni]iei)nis  are  nearly  lliu  linuud. 

Mine.     Alibough  tbn  distortion  of  ibc  2ad.— He  has  been  out  of  bed  for 

leaturrs  la  mure  remaTKuhle  llian  it  was  guiae   days.      The  eye  ia  aligbtly   in- 

yr«lerday,  tbe  right  eye  is  closed  as  in  flamed,  and  be  finds  «  weaker  than  the 

natur»l  sleep ;  and  e*en  after  the  eyelid  k.ft,  especially  during  candle-light 

I.  raiW.  It  defend,  again    so  as  to  ^  ^,^.^^„  „^  „^j^„j  ,„j,i„^  ^^  ^ 
cafer  the  eye.     A  considerable  eci'iiy- 

iiunta  la  now  aecu  behind  the  ear.  27th. — Hitlierto,  owing  to  tbe  general 

Tbe  nilU  to  be  laJien  at  inlen-nis  of  »ii  stup"''  *'tb  which  be  has  been  affeclod, 

hours,    A  blister  to  be  applied  to  tbe  •'  ■"**  ''==''  diflScult  to  ascertain  to  what 

■■-  ^k  of  his  neck.  decree  his  hearing  was  injured  on  the 

_™.— As  it  appeared,  from  his  fre-  ''«*■•.  "^e-   /l  one  time  it  was  our  im- 

hU*  raising  hii  hand  to  the  right  prwsion  that  the  sense  was  entirely  lost ; 

^^ttfhis  bead,  that  be  suffered  some  ■""  ^=.  "".T  ^^"^,  *Pparenlly  qmie  well 

4K  at  thai  part,  six  leeches  were  ap-  ""   »'•"  *"*«;  "V"   '"'^J'  "^ou-P'"'"*  "^  a 

j5m  ;    and  ft  was   observed   that  ih^s  crack  .ng  noise  in  tlie  ear. 

was  fallowed  bj  an  iniproveniont  in  the  ,.  October  eth.-  When  asleep,  his  eye- 

eonditicn  of  his  faw.  '"Ij  w*^"  ni-liMd  ">  be  (.erfccfly  dosed  i 

— ,       -I,   .    L       I       .1       .-           J  ^'■'d  he  afterwards  mentioned  that  it  waa 

The  pilU  to  be  taken  lUr«.  tunes  a  da,.  ^^ji^^^  y,  conscinnsnesa  that  they  were 

13th. — Tbe  features  arc  now  so  near  abut.    A  marked  diflerence,  however,  ta 

being  cjually  balanced,  that  the  distor-  uhserved  in  their  position  when  he  is 

(ion  of  the  uce  can  only  be  perceived  awake.    A  tbort  time  ago,  when  he  lay 

Willi  tltetincluess  when  be  is  roused,  and  cpuatose,  they  were  always  shut  j  and 

usea  the  right  side  of  his  face.  even   aller   be   recovered,   tbe   eye-)ids 

I6ih. — All  his  symptoms  arc  improv-  closed   when   he   niade   tbe  attempt  to 

cd,  but  the  ameutiment  in  bb  face  has  wink  ;  but  now  they  remain  wide  apart, 

Bv(  continued.      He  was  found  at  the  and  the  upper  one  no  longer  descends, 

—"ik  with  a  book  in  his  band.     For  the  even  if  he  winks  with  all  his  force.    In- 

t  three  days  be   has  bad  a  constant  deed,  it  appears  raised  to  a  higher  level 

ikiag  cougb,  as  if  be  were  clearitig  than  before. 

_.  jnucus  from  the  paJstc.     On  inspect-  10th. — He  has  been  made  an  ou(-pa- 

~ mig  the  ihroal,  the  uvula  was  found  to  tient:  a  second  blister  was  lately  ap- 

be  turned  obliquely  to  one  side,  so  that  plied  behind  tbe  ear;  ho  has  also  cun- 

ils  point  was  directed  towards  Ibc  right  -tinned   rubbing   the   cheek    frequently 

amygdala;  yet,  when  he  inspired,  the  during  the  day,  to  excite  tJie  muscles. 

vetiiai  was  elevated  on  both  its  sides.  There  is  a  mnnlfest  iniprotcnient  in  the 

The  vy«lids  were  ohaerved  lo  be  closed,  anpearance  of  the  face,  but   be  cannot 

as   before,  although   tbeir  margins  did  cluse  the  eye  any  betler. 

not  quite  meet ;  and  after  elevating  the  REMARhs.  —  The  circumstance   ihat 

Upper  oyclid,  it  descended  again  wbcti  Ri>eE,  tbe  principal  inlcnst  to  lliis  case, 

^^fa  was  asked  to  wink.     Uut  it  was  nu-  is  the  uccurrcucc  of  partial  paralyiiis  of 
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Ili«  fueo,  in  connexion  » 
uf  tlie  bruin,  Previous  tu  iiur  impniTcd 
l[niiivlE(l)^ortlierunclionsnrt)ieuerre*, 
•uch  n  cumbinBttun  could  not  Lave  been 
ex)iUiii«d  .in  any  satiafaclory  manner. 
Nu  reason  could  tinve  bei^n  assigned  fur 
certain  muHclci  of  Ihc  fate  alone  bcin^ 
paraljscil,  while  olbtrs  immediatelj  ad- 
jninini;  ihoie  ibitwcre  illecLcd  retained 
their  power;  noreoiild  it  have  been  un- 
d«ra(uad  how  no;  or  the  muacles  or  the 
face  sbnuld  baTc  become  paral^-sed 
without  the  intc^mculs  beintf  deprired 
or  Uieir  unBibilitr.  The  oiilj  wa^ 
or  accnuniinff  for  this  kind  of  paraljtia 
would  hufc  been  hj  supposing  that  (be 
injurr  to  the  brain,  occasioiiMi  bj-  the 
fall,  bad  giyca  rise  to  it.  Yet  such  an 
etplanation  would  only  bare  increased 
"the  obscurilj  that  ulreudy  charaelcrizcs 
the  gj-nuitoms  resHlling  from  blows  on 
tlie  heat)  j  far  no  lesion  of  the  brain 
Jiitherto  described  has  c»er  been  found 
to  produce  a  loss  of  putver  so  limilciJ  in 
ilx  nature  as  that  presented  in  the  fore- 
going case.  When  it  is  known,  how. 
evf  r,  that  each  nerre  lo  the  brain  is  en- 
dowed with  its  appropriate  function, 
it  becomes  an  easy  lull  to  diKtinguiBb 
between  the  effects  of  a  local  injury 
Ui  one  of  ihcm,  in  its  course  from  the 
brain,  and  the  symptoms  dcnntinif  a 
general  disturbance  of  tbii  important 
urgan  itself.  Here,  for  example,  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  indepen- 
dently uf  the  tiolencc  of  the  bmln  git- 
iug  rise  lo  the  UKual  symutuma  of  con- 
cussion, the  porlio  dura  of  the  seteulh 
pair  has  reccitcd  an  injury 
part  of  its  course ;  and  that  th 
casioned  the  partial  paralysis  of  the  face. 
The  portio  dura,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
alone  coiitmlB  the  particular  muscles 
that  have  been  paralysed;  it  is  known, 
also,  tbut  in  its  pnKsa|rc  ibruu^b  the 
Iinncs  of  the  skull,  it  pursues  a  dilfereul 
route  from  the  rest  of  the  nerves;  it  ran 
easily  be  understood,  therefore,  that  it 
alone  may  have  been  ii^jurcd,  while  ibe 
others  escaped.  Such  an  explanation 
will  account  for  the  sensibility  of  the 
skin,  and  also  for  the  )iower  over  the 
muscle*  of  the  jaws  remaining  unim- 
pairrd,  since  neither  of  these  pniperliej 


cSect  of  injuries  of  the  bead.  It  t*,  at 
all  eveuL*,  remarkable  thai  fmtD  such 
accidents  the  portio  dor*  is  more  liable 
to  be  injured  than  any  uf  the  oiber  cere- 
bral nerves.  There  is  evidence  of  this 
in  the  recorded  cases  ofaffeulions  of  the 
diflercnt  nerves  of  the  bead.  If  we 
refer  lo  the  papers  on  Partinl  Paralysis", 
bv  Mr.  John  abaw  [containing  the  fitM 
illustrations  snhmitted  lo  the  prufessiun. 


leui),  or  to  the  collection  of  eases  in  Sir 
Charles  Bell's  work  on  the  nervcsf, 
where  a  most  extensive  series  of  local 
nervous  affections  from  different  cauws 
is  given,  it  will  be  found  that  a  sonai- 
derable  number  of  these  resulted  from 
blows  received  on  the  head.  Ten  such 
cases,  at  least,  may  be  counted.  Now 
in  all  of  these  the  portio  diirn  waa 
injured;  and  in  one  a lune, characterized 
by  Mr.  Shaw  as  uncommon  in  it* 
occurrence,  the  liflb  pair  was  partially 
invulved  in  the  injury,  aloni^  with  this 

quire,  what  is  remarliable  in  tlie  ana- 
tomy of  the  portio  dura,  that  sbouM 
renoer  it  so  peculiarly  subject  to  have 
itit  fuuctioii  destroyed  in  these  case* 
ufbluws  upon  the  hend.  The  explalia- 
tion,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  be  sought 
for  by  attending  lo  the  course  which 
this  ncrru  lakei  tliruugh  the  bones  nf 


the  same  time,  the  priucipTe  uf  coHtre- 

injc    euup. 

00-  It  is  hy  a  circuitous  route,  through 
a  canal  of  some  length  and  complexity, 
that  the  iiorlio  dura  pierces  ibe  tvmpuraf 
bone.  Now,  it  is  at  this  very  part  of  the 
skull  thnt  we  learn,  both  by  experience 
and  by  studying  the  forms  uf  llie  hones 
nn  the  principle  referred  lo,  that  the 
vibrations  caused  by  a  severe  blow 
on  the  bead  are  most  powerfully  felt : 
it  is  here  tbat  6BitureB  produced  by  in- 
juries received  nt  distant  parts  of  the 
skull  are  most  frequently  found.  We 
cannot  he  surprised,  therefore,  when  the 
portio    dura   (which,    notwithstanding 


ilqicnds  upon  the  |iortio  dura,  but  they 
■clMJth  eonferred  by  theAfth  noir,  wbicli 


takc3  a  distinct 
from  that 

This  cose  is  a  correct  porallcl  lo  others 
Ihal  I  have  HJInessed.  Indeed,  ll  Inay 
be   stated  that  partial  pftralyMS  of  the 


....     P"."'  I"""*,  inclosed  in  a  narrow  canal, 

tliruugli  the  bones    with   boundaries  of  such  great  density. 
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t  it  sliould  be  pcculiBrly  liable  to  clusdj  to  the  cuial  for  conuinini;  ihe 
c  its  riiiictjon  ilpHtwjed  by  ihe  vi-  pDrtiii  dura  j  yet  it  in  obtiviis,  froin  the 
liKiii  of  the  slciill.     Itlows  maybe     signs  of  repnratiun,  that  the  individualit 


II  ihe  head,  of  every  ditfc 

4eRrce  uf  viulcuie  short  of  prodm 

aciuul  Triu'turc  of  the  bone,  nhieh  (vill,     a  fracti 

at   the  saiDu  linie,  cause  k  ^)D«iilerablu 

cpurrinii;;  nut  of  tbc  buue  nt  the  temple, 

and  consequently  a  shock  exiciidiiig' 

lhmu|{b  ihc   eanal   that    contains    the 

•ay  what  fcli{rl 

tclo|ml  inny  not  jirodui 
lossofiu  power;  or  by  oc-cnsioning  the 
cITiinoo  of  biniid,  or  of  serum,  or  of 
lym|>b,  aniund  it,  ipTe  rise  to  ihe  sub- 
seijuent  destruetioii  of  iU  funetiun. 
Juiil  asharniorrhaKcfmm  the  car,  which 
ursj  one  of  ihe  symptoms  id  thi»  case, 
Biay  either  indicate  a  [rill in (^  laceration 
h)  the  tympBuom,  or  a.  fracture  exlend- 


1  they  were  laten  s 

idenla.     But  if  tlicre  had   bccu 

Keurslcy,  we  should  bars 

ipecled  to  find,'atoii|;  with   die  hiE- 

niurrhajre  from  the  car,  some  pulBneM 

or  disciil  oil  ration  of  the  inteirunent  nt 

.    .     iho  teuiple.     It   may  niso   be   arj^ued, 

Tciitifni  to     ibst  hud  the  injiiry  lo  the  buue  been  of 

ililfbl  dcjpicc  of  concussion     such    a    aerere    nature,   the    paralysis 

would  huTO  ininiediilcly  succeeded  ihe 

accident,  instead  of  appearing',  for  the 

first  time,  on  tho  fourth  day.     Besides, 


•   thus  e 


n  the  c 


(litinn  of  bis  face,  shortly  alter  the  lint 


c  baviuo'  bceu 
It  is  to  be  presumed, 
if  the   bone   had    been 


torn  throuifh 
fnietured 


_     ,  _    cxteut,    the    Dortio 

iujf  ibriiugh  tlic  baie,  so  may  paralysis  mollis  cnuld  scarcely  hava  escaped;  yet 

oftlic  muscles  of  the  fealures  indicate  when  the  palieut  left  the  hospital,  his 

cither  a  iJight  or  a  formidable  injury  lo  hearing  was  scarcely,  ifat  all,  impaired, 

tbe  temporal  bone.    But  let  tliis  opinion  Inacascthat  occurred,  not  long  ago, 

be  correct  or  not,   I  conceive  thai  I  am  in  the  same  ivard  where  Kearsley  was 

borne  out  in  sa;ii)g,  that  the  frequency  lying,  a  palieut  hud   partial   paralysis 

with  which  paralvsis  of  the  ficc,  hie-  of  the  face,  similar  to  that  with  which 

morrhage  from  the  ear,  and,  I  may  add,  b«  was  nHected,  and  produced  Irom  the 

cHiision  of  blond  at  ihe  temple  IVom  anme  cause,  a  full  fruiu  a  height:  like 

rupture  nf  the  niciiiiigeal  artery,  attend  him,  he  had  also  hicmiirrhagc  from  tbe 

tiolanl  bloir*   on   the   head,   is   to   he  ear  eorrenponding   wilJi  the  paralysed 

■cfiiuntcd    fnr  by  the  tendency  which  side;   this  hiemurrha<|  '    ' 


the   rtbmtians   have, 

of  coMiiler-Ji'ture,  to   be 

tu wards  the  temples. 

Without  bnzardinemi  opiiiion  as  to 

llie  I'xarl  nature  or.ilio  injury  receivi'd 

by  the  nerve,  in  lliia  particular  innlanee, 

I  hiuy  bo  allowed  In  make  a  few  nbur- 

vatinus  on  tlie  suljecl.     When  we  con. 

•ider  ihe  kind  or  accident 

the   patient,  Ihe   state   nf  ii 

ill  which  be  lay  for  more  th 

and  Ihat  the  hicmorrhnge  fn 

U»tcd  even  for  three  days, 

bclp  concluding  that  [here 

been   a   fracture   extending  across  thi 

l«niporaI   bone,    lacerating   the    portio     shows  that  Imth    the  purtic 

dura  iu  its  canal.  A  Ussure  through  tbe  porlin  mollis  have  been  torn  across 
t  of  this  bone  might  have  ciisted,  in  the  interior  of  the  petrous  portion: 
a  although  the  symptoms  were  only  and  it  leads  lis  also  to  reflect  on  the 
■"   **"  "  '"  ""  iinprobability  nf  these 


days,  nhea  it  wtis  succeeded  by  a 
copious  discharge  of  clear  scrum  from 
the  ear,  which  only  censed  when  ihe 
patient  died,  which  was  in  tiie  eoune  of 
about  ten  days.  It  wns  found,  upon 
examination,  that  a  figure  extended 
across  thi^  side  of  the  »kull,  towarda 
e  eon~  ibe  forsmen  magnum;  that  the  dura, 
befell  water  had  been  torn  where  it  linos  tbe 
ibility  temporal  bune;  and  that  this  had  jiec- 
wcek,  loitled  the  scrum,  secreted  by  the  mcm- 
le  ear  hranes  of  the  brain,  to  distil  through 
annol  the  crerices  uf  the  bone  and  escape.by 
have  the  vxtemal  car.  The  preparation  of 
hich  is   iu  my  {Hisscssion, 


this  boij 


e  of  concussion.     Nt 

y  of  tbe  patient  be  ofTercd  as  an 

^■ment  agaiDsi  iJiU  opinion,   t  have, 

ptht  museum  of  ihe  sclmol,  two  inter- 

r  specimens  of  skulls,  c.vbibiting 

M  (one  comiilicatt-d  with  fracture) 

ending  intu  llie    lemporal  boors  in 

'i   iuslanci-s ;   ihi:   lissurcs   approach 


cring  their  functions  after  such  an 
aceideul.  It  will,  perhaps,  therefore  bo 
more  consistent  wit]i  the  facts  observed 
iu  the  case  of  Kearsley,  if  we  consider 
that  instead  of  there  being  a  fiHsure  ex- 
tending comiiletcly  through  the  bone, 
llitrc  was  only,   in  conseniicuce  of  the 
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gtioeb  cniiRlnififcalril   hy  the  roll,  a  par-  a  certain   influence    arer  the   nuseloa 

tiul  breaking'  up  nftbe  thia  oarlitioii  in  which  nuif e  the  pnliiic  *. 
ibe  iiiteriiir  of  ibc  tcmporHl  bime  that         The  fairrsl  aiiit  nicnt  unexerpliaiiable 

divides  the  portio  dura  trum  the  cncitj'  mode  of  verifying  this  obwnaiion  will 

of   the   tympanum.      Such    a   fracture  be  to   examine  tlie   appearance   of  ibc 

would   be   BlteDiJed  with  laceration  of  sufl  palnle  in  numerous  ea»ta  of  diacaM) 

the  lining  membrane  of  the  tjmpanum,  afTecEiDg  iLe  porlio  dura,  wbileit  is  Blill 

and  might  have  gircn   rise  la  ibc  he-  conlaiiicd   within  ibe  temporal  bone — 

morrhnge  from  the  ear,  without  beinff  that  is,  before  it  has  gifcti  off  ihc  dig**- 

sufficient  of  itself  to  disturb  the  fuuc-  trie  branch.     Hrlberlo  1  hare  onlj-  ob- 

tions  of  the  portio  duro,  so  long,  e^pe-  served  a  airoiiar  condition  of  the  palate 

ciallj*,  as  Lbc  oluod  continued  to  escape  id  oqh  other  case;  and  it  was faTourable 

fnim   the   ear.      When,    however,   the  for  the  observaiion,  as  llie  paraljsia  of 

blood  ceased  to  flow,  it  is  probable  that  the  face  arose  obviously  from  the  uerte 

It  accumulaled  in  the  tympanum,  cua-  being  injured  in  its  course  through  the 

Suiaieil  and  pressed  upon  the  nerve,  temporal  bone.  The  following  i>  the 
lereby  producing  the  paralysis.  Tliis  memorandnmthat  I  made: — "  On  look- 
corresponds  with  the  manner  in  which  inp  into  bis  lliroal,  and  making  hint  in- 
the  paralysis  of  the  tuuscles  took  place;  siiire,  the  uvula  becajne  eorro^ated,  but 
for  It  did  not  commence  till  the  faRmor.  there  was  an  apparent  distortion  of  the 
rhage  from  the  ear  ceased ;  and  it  cor-  arches  of  Ibc  palate ;  they  were  con- 
responds  also  with  the  partial  recoreiy  traded  on  the  side  corresponding  wiili 
of  the  patienl,  for  it  is  not  nnlikelv  tliat  th?  sound  side  of  the  face,  and  relaxed 
the  effused  blood  would  be  ^rauualtj  on  the  other."  In  a  thesis  by  H.  Blon- 
absorbed  in  part.  tault,  on  Hemiplegia  of  the  Face,  I 
lu  the  narrative,  a.  peculiarity  was  find  that  he  likewise  has  obsened  ut 
noticed  in  the  appearance  of  the  UTula,  obllcjuity  iirthe  arches  <if  the  palate,  in 
which  deserves  some  attention.  I  must  a  patient  who  had  partial  paralysis  fttJBi 
state,  however,  that  the  appearance  to  disease  of  Ihc  portio  dura;  but  the  de- 
vthicb  I  refer  has  been  observcil  in  such  scription  that  he  gives  of  the  case  is  not 
a  small  number  of  cases  that  it  is  qucs-  aufficiestly  exact  to  allnw  me  to  dnw 
tionable  whether  I  ought  to  draw  any  any  conclusion  from  iL  If  future  4b- 
concIuiiaiiR  from  it;  but  perhaps  the  serration  ahall  confirm  ihe  idea  th it  I 
observations  I  am  about  to  make  will  havchcreo(rered(andI  bcs-torepeattfa«t 
induce  others  lo  attend  lo  the  subject.  I  propose  it  nitb  considerable  dimdcnoc^ 
On  looking  into  the  patient's  throat,  that  (he  motions  of  the  velum  falatt' 
and  directing  him  to  inspire,  the  uvula  arc  in  some  degree,  for  I  do  not  sunpoM'] 
was  seen  tolumobliiiuely  tothatsideon  that  they  are  wholly,  subject  to  tnein- 
whkh  the  muscles  of  the  face  were  pa-  flucncc  of  the  portio  dura,  il  may  tliCM 
ralyzed  ;  and  this  appearance  continued  be  asked  what  is  the  meaning,  in  the 
to  be  observed  during  all  the  time  he  was  caie  that  1  have  related,  of  the  point  of 
in  the  hospital.  The  question  therefore  the  uvula  bavin?  been  turned  towards 
arise* — had  this  condition  of  the  uvula  the  paralytic  siae  ?  Now  this  b  the 
any  thingtodowith  theaflcclion  ofthe  very  position  which  we  might  expect 
portio  dura  ?  Now  this  will  not  appear  Ihc  depending  part  of  the  uvula  la  aa> 
au  improbable  supposition,  if  we  rccol-  sume,  if  the  contraction  of  the  muaclea 
Icct  that  a  branch  of  thia  nerve  may  be  of  one  side  of  the  palate  alone.  Aa  the 
'  traced,  if  not  dirretly  lo  the  soft  palate  levator  palali  draws  the  velum  nearlr 
and  uvuin,  at  least  into  that  plexus  of  directly  upwards  and  backwards,  it  will 
nerves  which  supnlirs  these  narls.  A  nothaveany  considerableinfluence  opon 
twig  derived  from  tQcdigaslrichranch  of  the  uvula;  hut  as   the   circumflexua  or 

the   portio   dura  joins  the   pharyngeal  

plexus;  and  anatomy,  which  is  a  belter  

Eoide  than  experiment,  in  questions  re-  „,'  JJI^,iJ°™«  i'nVd™''wu"iliVTi"i"oflKM! 

ting  to    the   functions   of  nerves  so  tnlniogwbEtiinliirouidiwinucEuiytB'tctiMitii 


i 


rating  to    the   functions   of  ner 
'    decnfy   sealed,  would   lead  us   to  con- 

I    elude  that,  as  it  is  through  this  pleius  ui^cti 

that  the  motions  of  the  soft  palate  are  atcnv 

,   perfunned,   ihc  branch    of  tne    portio  "Jj,^ 

dura  that  assisls  lo  form  it  may  possess  ^c  tt\ 
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rUl]  itrclchet  l)io  palalG  Inlerallj 
Ibr  bsmular  procui  of  Uie  sphc- 
bone,  loiiud  u'liicli  Us  tviidon  ' 
.,  it  wiJI  dmn  the  hi^Ltat  psrt  of 
'uU  that  is  alUchcdlo  the  centre 
!  veluiii  to  that  aide,  and,  by  so 
mg,  cauM  tbe  point  or  (lie  uvula  to 
n  vblii|uelj'  to  uic  opposite  side,  lu 
irt,  we  ma;  expect  the  same  to  oci^ur 
wilfa  regard  to  the  uvula  that  laket 
pUcE  io  the  Ioii|;ue:  if  the  tousclei  of 
voe  side  of  the  tongue  be  paralyzed, 
ind  ihfr  patient  be  madu  lu  hold  it  out, 
'»  ti|i  will  be  inclined  towards  the  jjaI- 
■d  side;  the  cxplaiialioD  of  which  is. 
It  owing  to  the  muscles  a(  (he  root  of 
c  (vuguc  on  the  sound  side  operating 
stpowerliilly,  the  root  itself  is  drawn 
■Ida  the  sound  side,  and  ihc  point  is 
teqaenllj  directed  luwarda  the  para- 


K-lids.  It  vtoa  observed,  for  about 
t  f.>itnid)t  after  there  were  the  most 
Hif  ueslkinable  sigtis  of  the  musclca  of 
_t  fbrcbcad  and  cre-brow,  as  well  as 
t  the  cbcck,  nostrils,  and  mouth,  beiue 
Wkljzed,  that  the  patient  continDcfl 
Ekoep  hia  eye  abut,  and  when  the  ej-e- 
B  elevated  it  descended  again,  in 
'  cnce  with  the  left  eye.  These 
cet  caused  some  who  witnessed 
MsunniRc  that  ibe  orbicularis 
wli  preaenred  its  power,  probably  be- 
_Uise  ^  nerve  had  been  only  partially 
EtRJured.  But  tins  opinion  cuuld  uot  be 
'  VMintained,  when  the  loose  flaccid  con- 
*■  ^ition  of  the  eye-lid,  as  it  descended  to 
C«*er  the  eye,  was  observed;  for  it  was 
obrioua,  as  it  has  been  noticed  in  the 
caM,  that  although  the  lid  raoreil,  ibe 
fibre*  of  the  orbicularis  did  not  con- 
tntct,  A  question  therefore  arises,  what 
can  cause  the  eye-lid  to  close,  when  the 
ntudc  on  which  its  motion  directly  de- 
pends is  paralyzed  ?  How  dues  it  hap. 
pea  that  the  levator  palpebne,  which  t% 
(Ik  antBgonist  of  the  orbicularis,  doea 
not  lift  the  eye-lid  and  keep  it  so  ele- 
vated ?  Looking  at  the  patient's  cmin- 
Icoancc,  we  haiT  a  slriking  enough  ex- 
emplification, iu  the  distortion  of  the 
icalarea,of  the  tend encj' that  U  common 
to  all  muscles  thu  retain  ilieir  power  to 
drag  those  that  are  parolysed  towards 
^*  In  the  case  uf  ptosis,  resulting 

.,  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrie, 
know  thai  the  orbicularis,  when  it 
irres  its  power,  keens  the  cyc-Ud 
-intly  closed.     Is   it  not  strange, 


the  orhienlnris  beinR  paralysed  and  tlic 
levator  pilpebrw  retaining  it>  power, 
tbnt  the  cyc-lid  should  slill  he  deprenst-d  f 
It  may  assist  in  sulviog  this  question, 
if  we  recollect  tliHl,  during  the  time  re- 
ferred to,  the  patient  was  comatose; 
and  accordinBly  there  was  no  reaso 
exjicct  tbat  tne  levator  palpehnc  wi 
be  brought  into  active  use.  But  inde> 
peiidenlly  of  this,  we  have  to  remark 
that  this  muscle  has  an  action  of  ap 
liar  kind,  corresponding'  with  its  ol 
and  distinguishing  it  irom  otber  miu- 
cirs.  Dunns  the  third  part  of  the 
twenty-four  bours,  while  we  are  asleep, 
tbc  levator  psljicbrte  it  constantly  re- 
laxed ;  and  while  we  are  awake,  it  re- 
laxes, in  the  act  of  winking,  about  once 
every  minute.  Henc«  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether,  if  left  U  itself— that  ia,  if 


iresent  case,  owing  to  tlie  paralysis     ^H 
'    he  insensibility     ^1 


jalpcbra 


We 


the 


orbicularis  and  the 
of  the  palieiiE,  the  levator 
in  a  continued  state  of  reiaxat 
the  eye-lid  nas  perfectly  passi 
both  Its  muscles  were  paralyse 
can,  therefore,  understand  whv 
lid  fell, 

But  this  view  will  not  throw  light 
upon  what  boa  been  further  stated  in 
the  cose — that  the  patient,  when  he  was 
so  far  recovered  aa  to  understand  uur 
wishes,  could  close  the  eye  after  the  eye. 
lid  had  been  previously  eleratud.  Such 
an  effect  could  not  be  produced  in  a 
mere  passive  condition  uf  the  paria. 
To  explain  hon  it  took  place,  we  must 
turn  oar  attention  from  the  eye-lid  lo 
the  eye-ball,  and  observe  that  the  ac^on 
of  winking  does  not  consist  in  a  mere 
dropping  of  the  eye-lid,  but  that  at  the 
same  time  that  the  eye.lid  descends,  the 
globe  of  the  eye  ascends,  and  even 
mounts  to  a  very  considerable  height — 
to  a  greater  height  than  tlic  eye  ever 
rises  to  when  employed  in  vision.  The 
motion  to  which!  refer  was  Rrstpointad 
out  by  Sir  Charlea  Ball,  and  proved,  by 
a  course  of  ingenious  obserrationa  and 
experiments  on  living  animals,  to  result 
from  the  alternate  action  of  the  inferior 
and  superior  oblique  muscles,  and  to  be 
'independent  of  the  action  of  the  recti. 
In  tlie  patient  Rcarstey,  this  revolving- 
motion  of  the  ball  of  tlic  eye  remained 
unimpaired,  hceauHC  the  nerves  tli at  re- 
gulate it  proceed  from  witbin  the  orbit; 
BO  that  when  be  winked,  although  tbe 
eye-lid  did  sol  perform  its  share  uf  Uie 
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Mtios,  the  ginbe  of  tlie  ejo  rvccuI^i]  motion  may  be  observed  likewtM  Iv-u 

iu   part,    uiiil     aKCMidcd    lownrda    ibe  pcrsnu  fuinliiiif ;  as  1  havew-itiictBcd  it, 

liti'lir^iiial  |;laii().   Now  it  is  notdifBciilt  with  a  xanre  ajiiMilliay  c)L)ire»ijiuii,  in  k 

lo   uiiderbtaiid    liuw  the  tiiotiun  of  the  pulipiil  dying:.     There  are,  DefenhdcKt, 

I  eye  liere  de«Dribed  sbould  bavc  tbe  ctfetl  aorne  nuibors  who  profess  li)  bdiete  that 

nef  CAmmumcating  a  motioQ  to  the  eje-  no  such  laution  of  tho  eje-ball  as  liial 

Hid  tfaat  miKht  be  niistabeu  for  the  aias-  on    which    I   haT^  beea  dwelling 

^sular  action   of   the   orbicularis.      We  talces  pince.    Had  these  gentlemeD 

■bre,  in  the  Hrst  place,  to  recollect  that  the  ej'e,  in  tliis  ease,  trarelliDg  upwants 

k'fte  cornea  forms  a  considerable  promi-  U>   siieh  a  degree  ibat  llie  cornea  was. 

~!iice  in  the  front  of  ibe  ej'c,  and  tbat  cnmpletcij'  ciincealcd  behind  the  raised 

e  iniLr|rin  of  the  lid  evcD  rcEts  upuuita  eye-lid,  and   the  white  part  alone  ex- 

mtuuftx  surface.    As  the  eyelid,  in  eon-  nosed,  no  doubt  they  wuuM  have  atlri 

equenee  of  the  paraljtis  of  one  of  its  uuled  it  to  the  injury  received  br  tb^ 

'-M  aod  therelaxcfl  condition  of  the  brain — called  it  a  symptom  of  cfibsiou— • 

in  the  present  instance  was  quil«  applied   the   term  strabismus   to  it,   ot 

[  |wsaive,  it  is  oDvioua  ibat,  upon  the  cf  e-  perhaps  described  it  as  a  ainit^ilir  spa*. 

Wl  bciatC  elevated,  it  would  be  carried  modic   disorder  of  the   superior  rectuft 

up   along   with   it,      But  the   eye-ball  muscle,  beretoforo  unobserved  by  patho- 

could   not  elevate  the  lid  to  any  consi-  logists. 

derable  extent,  without  causing   it  to         I  beg  now  to  draw  attention  to  tho 

'ceive  a   sudden   check    when   it  had  observation,  that  after  the  patient  had 

lacbed  its  highest  point  of  ascent:  by  enjoyed  the  power  of  closing  the  eye  in 

the  elasticity  of  the  ciliary  the  maner  that  1  bavc  endeavoured  ' 


^^■iriu 


milage,  contAincd  witliiu  the  eye-lid,  plain, he  gradually  lost  it  upon 

ould   be   brought   into   operation ;    it  ing  from  bis  state  of  coiAa,  and  tlie 

would  recoil,  and    the   eye-lid    would  was  in  conseijueiice  penonneully  oiicn.. 

ajpin  slip  over  the  eye.     An  additional  Tbat  this  change  did  nut  tsiie  place  IroiB' 

circumstance   is  to  be  remarked :  h  heti  the  power  over  the  muscles  of  the  fao* 

the   prominent  cornea  passed   beneath  becoming  diminished,  was  obvious,  b^^-.. 

the  margin  of  the  stiff  e^e-lid,  it  would  cause  at  the  very  time  that  it  occurred  ft, 

meet  with  some  obstructiou,  and  have  to  manifest  improvement  was  observed  ia 

push  the  cartilage  forwards  to  some  ex-  their   general  condition.     Two  eausca, 

lent.     This  would   necessarily  cause  a  it  appears,  tended  to  produce  thin  new 

certain  degree  of  tension  in  the  eye-lid  ;  feature  in  the  case.  First,  in  consequence 

itaelaalicily  would  be  brought  again  into  of  the  levator  p at pebrK  being  unopposed 

play,  sod,  when  the  tension  was  relieved,  in  its  action,  and  the  patient  rc.iumiiii{ 

lbc,eye-lid wouldglidedownwardsby its  the   exercise  of  the   eye   !□   vision,  it 

own  resiliency,  and  with  an  imnulsc  re-  is  natural  to  conceive  that  this  muscle 

■cmbliiig   the  action  of  ibe  orbicularis  would  acquire  a  power  of  eonlracting  to 

muscle.  a  disproportionate   degree,  front   whicb 

Before   leaving   this  subject,   I  may  cause  the  margin  of  thu  eye-lid  nould 

r^ert  to   the   revolving  motion  of  the  be  elevated  to  a  higher  level  than  for. 

eye-ball  here  rel'errcd  to.     It  is  not  for  tnerly;  and  consequently  it   would  be 

kmontcnt  to  be  supposed  that  this  action  removed  from  the  induenec  of  the  re-  J 

of  ibe  eve  has  »ny  purticular  connexion  volv  ing  motion  of  ihe  globe  of  the  eye,  I 

with  affections  of  the  portio  dura:  the  to  which  I  bavc  attached  iniportaDce  aa 

only  eirciimslaiice   that  may   associate  causing  ita  descent.     But  atiulher  cir- 

i(  with  such  coses,  is,  that  as  disease  of  cunistnnce  may  have  contributed  lo  pra>  j 

thu  nerve  causes  the  eye-tids  to  remain  duce  the  same  effect.    In   the  natural  } 

mparl,  the   rotutiou  of  the  eye  is  more  condition,  the  eve  is   held   within   tha   t 

eaoily  observed  in  tbem  llian  on  com-  socket,   balanced  as   it   were,   between  i 

I  occasions.    The  rolling  motion  of  two  opposing  forces;  si  its  hack  part  it   I 

eye-ball   takes  place  every  time  we  has  a  Wd  of  fat  and  cellular  substance,   \ 

k,  or  when   nc   close   tlie  eyes  in  which  tends  by  its  elasticity  to  thrust  i 

_  Iroppinv  asleep.      It    ia  owing  to   it,  the  eye   forwards,  while  on   tbc   other  i 

principally,    that    we   experience    that  band,  the  eye  is  supported  and  confined 

■ehing  sense   peculiar   to    drowsiness,  within  the  orbit  by  the  orbicularis  oc- 

wheu   an  almost  irresistible  disposition  culi  acting  on  ita  fore  pari.      It  followg 

to   turn   the  eyes  upwards,  as   well  as  that  uhcn  the  last  ■mentioned  niuselc  ia 

I  lo  dow  thcni,  seims  ui>ou  us.     But  the  deprind  of  its  powtr,  Iheeyclidll  will 
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lin  decree,  and  become 

lire  prominent  than  lUc  ntlier    Tbis 

a  CDudiliuii  •>{  llif  cje  nfaich  nas  nut 

il;   Doticeil  ill   the   firesent  case,  but 

i«  been  referred  tii  as  generally  ob- 

]  iu  alTectiuns  of  ibe  porUo  dunu 

be  Allowed  that  this  pramineiice 

li^ht  becnme   gradually  greater  a/ter 

"ml  accessiun  of  tbe  {larBJysis,  we 

conclude  tbat  It  foniicd  an  adili- 

by  tlie  patient  irus  una- 

,  tuwiards  the  end,  to  close  his  CTe- 

lids,   allliough   be   bod   possessed   lliat 

HlTiiigthus  bad  occasion  to  advert  to 
tbecumpresaiuiicxcreiseilby  tbeurbicula- 
ris  muscle  upon  Ilie^lDbcal  [be  eye,  1  may 
b«  allowed  tti  dwell  a  Utile  laager  upon 
il,  as  il  may  lead  us  to  discover  the 
(Ipsitrn  of  a  very  peculiar  slruclure  in 
iko  interior  of  the  eye,  to  wbicb  the  ac- 
tion of  tbi«  lunscle  seems  subsidiary. 
'It  ba«  to  be  remarked  that  the  delicate 
xtum  of  which  tbU  organ  cunaiats, 
■c  liable  to  be  destroyed,  independently 
lOf  the  effects  of  disense,  udE  only  by  in- 
juries proceeding  Trom  without,  as  blows, 
or  the  iiiirusioii  of  foreiu'n  substances, 
but  also  by  fortes  operntnig  from  with- 
in. This  has  been  especially  dwelt 
npon  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  explaining 
why  the  orbiculariB  ociiti  should  be  un- 
der the  control  of  the  purtio  dura,  a 
wspiratory  iierro.  It  will  be  seen  tbat, 
■miouijfh  the  action  of  this  muscle  baa 
tb«  chief  share  in  defending  the  ejc 
froni  bulh  the  sources  of  injury  referred 
to,  yet  there  is  a  beautiful  provision  in 
Ibe  eye  itself  fur  iirotceting  its  fine  tei- 
tlirvH,  that  has  liitlicrto  been  overlooked. 
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the  orbicularis.  At  all  limes  tlie  globe 
«f  theeye  is  eompri'sscd  by  this  muscle 
in  decree  i  but  at  particular 
iriods  it  ia  embraced  and  pressed  into 
lucb  more  powerfully  than 
ttolben.  Ifwe watch  these  necasinns, 
will  be  obvinus  thnt  the  violent  ac- 
tion of  the  orbiculnris  has  a  relaliun 
both  to  Ibe  respiration  (fencmltv,  and  to 
the  circulation  of  tbc  blood  within  the 
heul.  When  we  cough,  sneeze,  blow, 
or  strain  in  any  way,  we  are  ssusible 
that,  instinctively,  or,  as  it  were,  apas- 
modically,  we  close  the  eye-lids,  and 
braee  the  eye  firmly  in  the  socket.  Now 
what  is  tbe  condit'oo  uf  tbe  circulHlion 
at  these  ptriuda?  It  is  familiarly  known 
that  the  blond  eiinlained  in  tun  veins 
]tean  with  different  dcyri'cs 
dtpejidiitg  on  the  stale  uf 


expansion  of  the  ibiirtx  ;  if  tbe  breath. 
ing-  be  natural,  the  blood  has  an  equable 
motion;  if  a  deep  inspiration  be  madc,^ 
it  tK  admitted  iu  |{rcalcr  iguuntity  ibait 
usual ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  full 
expiration  -he  made,  it  is  suddenly 
checked.  Tbua  the  variety  in  the 
capacity  of  the  chest  inHucnccs  tb« 
admission  of  the  blood  to  tbe  heart, 
as  it  does  the  ndmisaiou  of  the 
ttlinospherje  air  to  tbe  lungs.  But  a> 
the  veins  of  the  neck  and  head 
provided  with  valves,  the  interniplion 
to  tbe  free  course  of  the  bloud  iu  tbe 
acts  of  respiration  will  be  attended  with 
more  remarkable  effects  in  them  than 
in  tlie  veins  belouipng  to  other  parts  ; 
the  large  trunks,  lur  example,  will  b« 
lirst  over  distended,  and  then  aregur. 
gttatinn  will  lake  place,  reaching  uren 
to  their  minute  branches.  In  a  patient 
who  bad  attempted  to  cut  his  throat, 
Rud  only  wounded  the  cxtemalJuKnlar 
vein  in  tbe  middle  of  the  neck,  I  ob- 
served that  as  he  couched  the  stream 
of  blood  spirted  upwards  as  b'gb  as  ibe 
temple,  as  if  the  wounded  lesscl  had 
been  an  artery  goiiie  to  the  head,  in 
place  of  a  vein  descending  from  it.  This 
proves,  what  will  be  ihc  condition  of 
ibc  eye,  whon  we  couch  or  sneeze,  or 
perform  any  other  violent  act  of  expi- 
ration. The  blood  will  be  tlirown  hack 
into  the  minute  veins  ramifying  on 
the  tender  tunics,  by  which  its  soft 
bumonra  are  sustained;  and,  if  not  pre< 
vented,  there  will  be  the  same  tof- 
gescence  in  these  delicate  parts  tbat  we 
see  exhibited  in  the  red  and  suffused 
skin  of  the  face  and  neck  uf  an  nslh. 
matic.  How  admirably,  ihen.is  it  pro- 
vided, tbat  the  orbicularis  oauli  should 
act  powerfully  at  Ibis  »ery  moment, 
and  press  the  eye-ball  firmly  into  tbe 
socket,  thus  preveutiug  ibeback  current 
of  blood  from  gaining  an  entrance  ititu 
tbe  interior  of  the  eye.  The  uecessily 
uf  this  compression  will  be  more  atronglj 
evinced  when  we  consider  what  takes 
place  in  the  brain;  for  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, tbat  the  veins  of  tbe  orbit 
belong  to  those  of  tbe  eiiccpbnlun, 
inasmuch  as  the  ophthalmic  vein,  afVer 
leaving  the  orbit,  joins  the  siniuea 
of  ibe  urain;  and  it  will  accordingly  be 
subject  tn  the  same  imiiulses  that  are 
occasionally  propagated  through  the 
veins  of  tbia  organ.  When  a  eirculat 
piece  of  the  skull  has  been  removed  in 
trephiui[i)r,  or,  in  other  woiils,  nlicn  a 
portiuu  of  tbe  brain  lua  been  deprived 
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^  i(a  tinironn  support,   wc   bate    an  which  ore austalnci)  in  l)iC  iDtniormtf 

opjiorlumlyorobRerrinp  the  UBlure  and  hy  the  aofi    pulfij'   aubslaacc    of   ihn 

oswiit   of  (he   force   which   jwmctitnes  brain,    from    bcinfj   pirged     wilJi   ihe 

o|)cralei  ihroufrb  tbc'great  Tcnnua  Iruuks  blond  LliniwD  back  into  ibe  skull  duriii;; 

'^orinf^  the  iire^uUrities  of  the  respi-  forcible  csftiration*.     In  obacrritiK  ibc 

"ion.      Eferr   time   that   the   patient  course  of  these  Teiiis,  as  thev  ramihr  on 

rSlhe*iicaTilj,orstriiggleE,(ircoii^bs,  the   surface  of  the   hemiepnere  of^  ill 


ly  to   be  accountcil   lor   bj   Ihe     minds  the  currci  described  by  I 
bcinr  retarded  in  iu  flow,  knd     of  the  brain,  we  may  consider  toe  ar- 
contequcnlly  accumulating  in  the  veins,    ranirement   which  they  nrcsent  a»  nut 


dura  roster  will  be  seen   swelruig'  brain,  it  is  seen  thai  they  a 

'vp  la  the  level  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  hark  part,  and   then  advauce  for- 

the  trephined  hule,  or,  if  the  dura  maler  wards  in  an  arched  direction,  till  they 

his  been  lacerated,  a  quantity  of  cere-  fall   with   oblique    openiugs    into    the 

I.mI  ...t.^i—.^a  ...i|]  \^  [jrotnided  on  each  loueitudiual  sinus.    ISow,  if  we  er-™"-- 

~     As  these  phenomena  a  little   fancy,   aud  exflgvvrate 

lor   bj   the  minds  the  curves  described  by  tin 

,  -  -  P' 
knd  thus  squeezing  out  the  brain  where  diflering'  greatly  from  that  which  _._ 
jt  was  unsupported  b^  the  skull,  so  isls  in  reality  in  the  va.>a  vortieosa  vf 
'nay  we  suppose  that  if  the  eye  were  the  eye.  In  eonclusjan,  I  have  to  state 
not  duly  compressed,  ils  vascular  mem-  that  the  opinion  here  expressed  as  to 
fennea  would  be  disurginixed,  from  the  (he  uses  of  the  rasa  vorticusa  is  con- 
over  distension  ofits  vessels,  firmed,  if  we  observe  the  difference  in 
But  I  have  referred  to  another  pro-  the  distribution  of  the  veins  in  the  eyes 
_sion  in  ihe  iuleriur  of  the  eye  for  of  fishes,  as  contrasted  with  the  mam- 
••sislinfT  iu  the  same  object.  It  appears  malii.  The  appearance  that  has  given 
to  me  that  the  remarkable  distribution  rise  to  the  name  is  common  to  the 
of  the  veins  in  the  choruid  coat,  which  mammalia;  and  these  are  all  exposed, 
has  obiained  fur  them  the  term  vara  more  or  less,  to  intorrupiions  of  the 
vortieota,  is  designed  as  an  additiona]  hreatfaing,asincotilpndiiig'rorthcirpKy, 
■Beans  of  protecting  the  delicate  tex-  or  uttering  their  wild  cries,  ^c.  They 
tares  composing  this  urgran  from  the  are  conseijucnlly  subject,  alsoi  to  tlio 
— — 1  dangers  to  which  I  have  been  irregularities  In  the  eireutation  of  the 
ing— that  the  foice  of  ihc  return-  blood  within  the  eye,  such  a*  wr  bare 
uod  will  be  diffused  and  broken,  been  considering.  But  the  Ush,  beiupf 
'  '  '  al,  living  in  a  different 
jxhibils,  by  the  cxprcs- 
^•injured  parts  in  which  their  mi-  »ion  of  ils  features,  or  the  movements 
extremities  ramify.  This  appears  of  itsbodf,  any  iudicaliona  ofitsrespi- 
lo  be  the  reason  why  tbe  veins  of  the  ration  or  circululiou  being  disturbed  in 
'Sje  do  not  proceed  directly  backwards,  a  similar  manner.  Its  apparatus  for 
in  m«i(;ht  lines,  but  before  uniting  to  breathing  and  its  circulating  system, 
compose  a  single  trunk,  describe  loose  are,  in  tact,  completely  different  from 
^uenlar  couceiitric  sweeps  so  much  ad-  what  we  find  in  the  mammalia.  Ao- 
WBani  i^  an  injected  prepamliou  of  the  cordin^lv,  as  the  fish  has  no  cyelida 
»e.  This  arrangement  must  cause  the  with  which  to  close  the  eves  in  a 
Hood  couve^ed  from  the  different  vas-  troubled  state  of  his  breathing,  so  I 
*"'"  "•-'-  ■"  ibe  interior  to  flow,  in  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  appear- 
uiE  ui»  |Ha«,  iu  a  contrary  direction  ancemthe  interior  of  ihe  eyes  corrcft< 
to  tbe  current  iu  the  larger  vessels,  so  ponding  with  tbe  vasa  rorticosa;  r"  *'" 
that  it  will  oppose  more  effectually  the  coutrarr,  the  veins  which  ramify  i 
im))etus  of  that  which  is  regnrgitaliog.  choroid  coat,  in  place  of  tailing  a 

IBtit  tbe  oblique  manner  in  which  these  '^"^  direction,  run  in  straight  lines  like 

•orticosu   vessels  enter  into  Uie  larger  those  of  other 

veins,    towards  which  tber  converge,  
wUI  also  serve  to  cheek  the   cpii~'  nf       •  Jo  •  ■:•»  sr 
ihe  back  current.    Tbe  mechan 
i»  - 
wii 
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}  in  effect,  nearly  the  same  that  we  oh-     gitd  •»  niulml,  U 
■ewe  in  tbe  vciiis  of  the  brain,  as  they     L?;f?','"''«?''i''"'' 

,    All   into   tbe  longitudianl   sinus:   and     "'""l""'" "• " 

I    which,  we  can   have  no  doubt,  is  pro. 
vidcd  to  prevent  Uitsv  delicate  vessels, 
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b  REMARKS  OV  CHIRAYITINE, 


b  (Ac  EHitor  Mf  tht  Medical  Gaxttlt. 

Sir, 

r  is   llic  object  of  the  rulloning  ra- 

— '--  'o  expose   su   irapn*ilion  on  ihe 

. . .  i   inKirexsion    and    the    public  : 

r  refer  lo  the  profrssed  discmery  of 

r  ve^lable   fllknloid,  called   chi- 

ic,  in  the  IndUii  plant  GcntiBQa 

lunjnta,   Roxb.    (Causirra    cliirayila 

i«tn.  aud  R.  Br.)    Tbe  pretended  new 

jilllAtanca  bae  alreadj  been  prescribed 

j>  tcrcrot  phjslciana,  in  the  ronnofa 

llpbatn,  anil  ihe  alUDtion  of  the  public 

t  general  has  been  aitrncted  tu  it  bj 

pcated  Kdvertiseinentslothefiilliiwing 

et: — "  ChirK^itine,  a  new  T^jfctablc 

loid,  discovered  and  proenred  fruin 

Indian  herb  Chi ra vita.  orCbiraltab, 

O.  M.  Mowbraj.     The  invcnlor  {! !} 

s  IcsTC  lo  annoiinee  (o  the  medical 

er  the  above 

,    that   ahcT  a 

>e  III'  expeninciits,  proscculcd  durin{f 

i  houre  for  several  jears  past,  be 

t  lenjrlh  succeeded  in  diacovering' 

i  afomaid  alkaloid.     He  hns  there- 

.. .«  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  sulphate 

D  c^ilsls,  for  their  uae.     Ila  properties 

ind  dose  hatins  been  experimenleil  on 

tj  several  of  ilie  prnfetsion,  may  be 

Voown  on  application  at  bis  estaSlieh- 

Of  tbia  article  I  procured  a  portion 
from  the  discoverer.     It  was  labelled  as 

"  A  new  Veg-ctabic  Sail,  perfectly 
■oluhle,  having-  for  its  base  tbe  active 
principle  of  the  Chirayita  herb,  Pre- 
pai«d  by  the  discnvcrer,  G.  M,  Mow- 
bray. Doseitoiagraiii. 
"BrlfbtaD,  Adi.  \SS7." 

An  exaininalion  of  the  substance,  to 
whidi  I  proceeded,  proved  it,  as  well 
fiWD  ita  form  of  crystal  li/ution  as  from 
the  results  of  the  application  of  various 
tests  (which  I  shall  presently  specify), 
to  be  tbe  neutral  sulphate  of  quiua(com- 
nonly  called  bisulpbate  of  quinine.) 

Tbe  substance  appears  in  colourless, 
transpareut,  rectangular,  four- sided 
prisms ;  its  crystals  effloresce,  and  are 
■olubla  in  frotu  II  to  13  parts  of  cold 
water;  its  solution  baa  a  purely  bitter 
taste,  and  reddens  litmus  paper. 
■       The  crytlals,  wlii'u  healed  upon  pla- 


tina,  melt  like  ivtx,  and,  hv  increaM.'il 
lipal,cfaanKe  from  a  red  lo  n  black  fluid. 

k-nviuK-  a  coinblisilhtr  roni  hrliinil— a 
proof  of  the  presence  of  an  organic 
suhManci. 

A  heavy  eascoUK  while  prccinitalt 
was  produced  wlieii  n  recent  infusion  of 
irall-nuls  was  added  to  a  luilution  of 
the  substance  under  examination,  lltu 
indicating  ihc  fireseuoc  ofnn  alkaloid. 

When  chlorine  nnit  ainuionia  w«r_ 
added  in  suSieicnt  quanlily  to  a  solution 
of  one  rraiu  of  the  alkaloid  in  tOOO 
tfrains  of  pure  water,  with  the  addition 
ofa  few  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
tbe  solution  assumed  u  beautiful  green 
colour,  peculinr  to  quinine,  iudieatiu); 
the  presrnce  ofthc  tnttcr. 

Caustic  jxitash  produced  a  while  Hoc* 
culcnt  precipitate,  which  did  not  crys- 
tallize, and  restored  the  blue  colour  lo 
reddened  lilmns  paper. 

Phosphate  of  soda  added  In  a  con- 
centraiedsolution  of  tbe  aikuloid,  turned 
the  fluid  into  gelatine. 

Sulphate  of  barvtcs  gave  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, not  soluble  in  muriatic  aciJ,  ' 
proving  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid. 

The  application  of  these  tests  implicA 
the  nature  of  the  substance  to  be  a  sul- 
phate of  quina,  and  not  a  peculiar  alka. 
loid  of  tbe  Chirayiia  herb,  as  asserted 
by  the  discoverer.  These  experimmU 
have  been  carefully  repeated,  and  com- 
pared with  others  refernng  to  sulphate  of 
quina,  so  as  to  remove  every  doubt 
npon  the  subject. 

Does  the  herb  Chirayiia,  then,  con- 
tain quina  ? — a  most  inlerestine  ques- 
tion, since  tbat  alkaloid  has  only  Dcen 
found,  hitherto,  in  the  C'incboiiK. 

According  to  Mr.  Mowbray's  verbal 
inforination,  twenty-eight  pounds  of  the 
herba  chirayilce  yield  three  ounces  of 
the  sulphate  salt ;  therefore  an  ounce 
of  the  herb  will  contain  about  three 
grains,  which  quantity  is  sufficient  t« 
ascertain  by  test  the  nature  of  the  iiib- 
stance.  Ail  ounce  of  the  herb  wai  pro- 
cured from  the  discoverer,  and  submitted 
to  the  following  process,  in  order  to  ex- 
tract the  alkaloid  in  question.  The 
herb  was  well  bruised,  and  boiled  with 
eight  ounces  of  spirit  cf  wine,  and 
twenty  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid ; 
tbe  spirit  was  pressed  from  the  herb, 
and  Altered,  and  evaporated  in  a  water- 
balb,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water, 
anddiluted  ammonia  added,  until  litmus 
papiT  reoiained  but  slightly  reddeucd. 
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Alt  oaoce  of  ■  pal  a- coloured  flaiil  was  will    be   cnanternrlnl,  or  tbc    form«4< 

obtnincd,  irhicL  evinci^d  no  trace  of  an  f  annilc  of  the  alkuliiid  will  he  dinsolved- 

sILaloid  by  iho  ujnilicalioll  of  a  recent  by  it.     Tbe  jiniof  of  ibe  fure^oing'  i*,, 

infusion  of  giill-nuta,  a  IcM  ti bivL  nil!  tdat  quiun  will  mil  be  ;irecijii(i<tcd  bjr. 

indicale  nitb  cerlaintj  l-2S,l)O0lh  (irain  g'allic  acid,  and  the  frcsb  precinilatelf 

of  aulubnte  orquiim.     It  issuperfluouB  laniiate  of  quinu  will  '  ''        " 

to  adij  that  other  tesU  of  qtiiria  gi*e  a  solved  hy  the  addition 

negative    indicolioii.      A    friend,    who  Murpbia  h  partieiilnrl.v 

"    ■       "   '  •        »   .  ^gj)  proportii 


:   readiig   < 

r  p«ii---  ■ 


id.  J 


'eXw 


ful  manufucturer  of  alkaloids, 
mented  on  mnny  puundi  of  the  I 
produce  the  new  alkaloid,  and 
affirm  tbnt  he  also  could  uot  Hud  a  trace 
of  nil  alkaliiid. 

The  fun^going  cjtperlmcnia  prove 
that  the  pretended  new  alkaluiJ  is  no- 
thing roore  thnu  the  cunimonly  called 
bi-sulpbate  of  uuinioe,  and  tlint  the 
herba  ebiraTilK  does  not  cunlaiu  a  trace 
of  that  alk'uluid.  Thus  much  for  tbe 
public  good,  and  for  the  take  of  trulh. 

Itmiiy  not  be  here  out  of  place  lo  no- 
■  ttce  \  few  tests  for  quina,  with  reference         _      _ 
nther  to  their  delicacy  and  pcculiarily    this  pbi 
than   lo   their  uovclly.      The   acnsible    even     when 


the  precipilat 


Eiitticient  l< 

ibe  lanuDle  of  morphia  i  the  conxequoies  '\ 
of  which  baa  been,  that  eveu  eminent  I 
ehcmist'i  have   asserted   that  pure  mot-  ■ 

Shia  could  not  be  prucipitaled  by  an  in-'  . 
ision  of  gall-nuts,  and  ^arc  eslablithed  ■' 
this  apparent  fact  as  u  distintrlii 
tween  idc'aboTc  alkuloril  and  the  nnrco- 
tine   which    was     rcodily    precipitated 
thereby.     When   sulphate   tif  quioa  is 
dissolred  in  wnter,  aud  a  few  drops  of 
diliitnt  sulphuric  arid  ore  added,  it  ia 
well   known    that    tbc    fluid    becomes  J 
sli^btly  blue;  and   I   have  found   that  1 
■' '     '  n  be  clearly  observed 

fluid    .      -  ■        '    - 


Dlhpartof  ft  grain  of  sulphate  of 
This  iihciiciracnon  may  (con- 


action  of  lannin   u)iun    alkaloids    has  l-250UOlliii 

been  observed  hj-  nmnT  chemists,  and  <]uiiia.     This   iilic 

Earlieulnrlv  since  J.  Pelouae  published  joined   with  other  tests)  be  received  as 

islnleresllnglrcatiseupnu  tannin  (Ann.  evidence  of  the  presence  of  quina.     A   ^ 

lie  C  hem.  et  Phnrm.,  1.  iv.  p.  337-3(tfi).  remarkable  and  very  peculiar  test  of  J 

O.  Henry  baa  applit-d  pure  tatinin  as  an  quins,  is  that  which  wa«  first  remarked  ■ 

alkaloimcler.     From   my   own    cAperi-  by  Roper  (Lonoon  MbiiiCal  Qizettk;  4 

ments,  1   have  found   that  a  recently  Dec.  1833,  p.  320-921),  and  aftcrwanit  7 

prepared  infnsion  of  gall-nuts  will  indt-  noticed  by  Andre  {Jnuni.  de  Pharm. 

cale    ivilb    precision    tbe    presence  of  Mars  IS36,  p.  127,  137).      Tl  ia  the  ac- 

l-SA.OOOih  part  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  ti'm  iif  chlnritic  and   ammonia  upon  ■ 

of  quina,  and  will  prmlucc,  after  a  few  solutionof  quina,  producing  an  emerald 

hours,  a  Roceulent  sediment.     Even  the  green  colour  peculiar  (amongst  the  al- 

'1.50,(KI0(h  part  ofaE^pin  (if  Ibe  alkaloid  kaloids)  lo  quinn  alone.     As  this  is  one 

willb«indicaIcd,ftnerbeii>ginconlnclfr<r  of  the   most  decided    tests   fur   quina, 

a  few  minutes  with  the  tufusiun  of  gall-  which  trill  osccrlain  l-5000ih  part  of  a 

liati,  by  a  turbid    appearance   of  tbe  grain  of  sulphate  uf-i)uina,  I  will  here 

fluid;  but  this  I  may  almost  call  ihe  iiolicc  the  caution  which  is  nercssary  in 

limit  of  dilution  fur  the  test,     It  is  to  its  application,  tliat  it  may  be  safe  even 

be  remarked  that  by  such  dilution  of  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced.     To 

tke   alkaloid,  the   fluid   must  be  kept  an  aoueous  solution  of  quina  are  to  bo 

neutral.     To  he  able  lo  place  teliance  added  a  few  dmps  of  diluted  nitphuric 

«n  the  delicacy  of  this  lent,  it  is  ^uile  acid,  until  that  nluisb  hue  which  t  bc- 


daya  old,  and  baa  been  exposed  to  the 
atmospheric  air,  it  displays  no  re-action 
whatever  upon  the  alkaloid,  in  eim- 
aequvnec  of  tbc  cbanjfc  of  the  tanuin 
into  elln^c  aud  gallic  acids,  bulb  of 
which  will  be  deposited.  But  ibnugh 
tbe  fluid  still  contains  a  portion  of  un- 
changed tannin,  yet  from  iho  iiresence 
of  gallic  acid,  a  poitiim  of  which  is  held 
in  sulutiiin,  the  I'urmuiion  of  a  limnnlc 


fore  mentioned  is  produced. 

gas   19    now    lo    be   slowly 
(fmra   a   Biiilablc  upparnius 


Chlor 


itroduccd 

chloride  of  lime,  to  which  has  been  adiU 
cd  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochli 
acid),  until  ihc  blue  circle  which 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  {i 


the  SI 


which  ia  plainly  perceplible  if  th< 
face  of  the  liquid  be  glanced  at 
siraiffht  line)  is  destroyed.  Liquii 
muliin  is  yet  to  be  added  hy  dnips. 
Uiut  bcaulifKl  t;rr.'iii  eiJoiir  is  iin.il 


I 
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If  this  manipalation  be  carefully  at-  was  nearlj  lost,  from  sympathetic  in- 
tended to,  l-dOOOth  part  of  a  grain  of  flammation;  and  it  is  most  likeljr  that 
the  alkaloid  will  be  detected.  If  the  there  would  have  been  a  similar  termi- 
solution  of  quina  be  concentrated,  a  nation  of  the  rest,  if  that  treatment, 
prejish-gfreen  precipitate  will  be  pro-  which  I  shall  presently  describe,  had 
duced.  A  superfluity  of  chlorine  will  not  been  adopted.  The  peculiarities 
alter  the  quina,  and,  by  the  addition  of  and  importance  of  these  injuries,  and 
ammonia,  a  brown  colour  instead  of  a  the  consideration  that  they  are  unno- 
green  will  be  produced ;  which  is  par-  ticed  by  systematic  writers  on  the  eye, 
ticularly  the  case  with  a  minute  portion  have  induced  me  to  detail,  more  mi- 
of  the  alkaloid.  If  the  solution  of  nutcly  than  would  have  otherwise 
quina  contains  colourintf  or  extractive  seemed  necessary,  the  most  remarkable 
matter,  the  peculiar  re-action  cannot  be  circumstances  relating^  to  them, 
produced  unless  it  be  freed  from  those  In  every  case  the  fragfment  of  cap 
substances ;  which  cannot  be  done  by  was  driven  into  the  posterior  chamber 
chlorine,  without  partially  or  wholly  of  the  eye;  but  immediately  afler  the 
altering  the  quina.  To  free  it  from  accident,  the  changes  produced  in  the 
those  substances  in  some  other  way,  eve,  and  the  symptoms,  were  so  like 
according  to  their  respective  charac'ter,  tnose  observable  in  penetrating  wounds 
is  therefore  indispensable.  of  that  organ,  when  no  foreign  body  re- 
To  ascertain  an  admixtureofcinchonia  mains  in  it,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
in  the  quina  salt,  I  found  the  following  ascertain,  at  first,  whether  the  cap  was 
procedure  satisfactory :— Two  grains  of  in  the  eye  or  not.  The  wound  made  by 
quina  are  to  be  shaken  in  a  phial,  with  the  entrance  of  the  fragment  of  cap  into 
onedrachm  of  pure  ether  and  one  drachm  the  eyeball  was  generally  a  clean  in- 
of  liquid  ammonia  of  the  usual  strength  :  cised  one,  and  healed  readily.  The 
if  the  quina  contain  but  0-1  of  a  grain  of  vision  was  not  destroyed  immediately  in 
cinchonia,  the  latter  will  be  seen  sepa-  those  cases  in  which  the  cap  went 
rated  between  the  surfaces  of  the  etner  through  the  sclerotica,  and  did  not  in- 
and  the  liquid  ammonia,  while  the  jure  the  transparent  parts  of  the  eye. 
quina  will  be  kept  in  solution  bv  the  For  a  length  of  time,  varying  from  a 
ether.  The  separation  of  the  cincfionia  few  days  to  a  month  after  the  accident, 
is  caused  by  its  difficult  solubility  in  the  patients  appeared  to  be  in  a  fair 
pure  ether.  way  for  immediate  recovery ;  but  at  the 

G.  Schweitzer.  expiration  of  that  time  they  were  sud- 

BrJghlon.  Oct.  1837.  ^.^"^J^   »^'^«^    ^'^^    "?^«^   *^"^^.  P^^"  ^" 

the  eye,  attended  with  extensive  che- 

— — mosis,  and  with  haziness  of  the  cornea 

in  some  of  the  cases.   Suppuration  never 

ON   INJURIES   OF  THE   EYE   BY  happened.     The  pain  subsided  entirely 

PERCUSSION  CAPS.  for  a  while,  or  was  greatly  mitigated  in 

HwC.w  ^    r<                 r?  a  day  or  two  after  its  commencement; 

Br  cAMLEL  CaoMPTON.  Esq.  u  *.  "lu*             .•                   i    ^ 

u   *-  x.«v/^rxv/i»,  *^8»*.  ijyj  jjj^g  cessation  was  only  temporary, 

for  it  always  recurred  and  subsided  at 

uncertain  periods,  until  the  vision  with 
The  following  observations  were  made  the  injured  eye  was  entirely  destroy- 
in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Barton,  surgeon  ed,  the  eyeball  in  a  state  of  painUil 
to  the  Manchester  Eye  Institution,  to  chronic  inflammation,  and  the  health  of 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  permission  to  the  patients  much  injured  by  the  irrita- 
puhlish  the  illustrative  cases,  and  his  tion  occasioned  by  the  injury,  and  from 
method  of  treating  them.  anxiety  for  their  sight ;  for  the  vision  of 
One  of  the  fragments,  into  which  a  the  other  eye  became  aflected  at  this 
percussion  cap  breaks  when  it  is  ex-  stage  of  the  disease,  by  the  inflamma- 
ploclefl,  sometimes  enters  the  eye.  The  tion  extending  to  iti)y  sympathy.  The 
accident  generally  occurs  in  shooting  first  indications  of  its  commencement 
with,  or  in  discharging,  percussion  caps  there  were  a  slight  redness  of  the  con- 
with  a  hammer.  I  have  seen  many  junctiva,  and  an  inability  to  see  so  well 
instances  of  it,  and  have  preserved  notes  as  formerly  with  the  eye,  or  to  bear  the 
of  seven  cases,  in  each  or  which  the  in-  ordinary  liirht  of  a  rooE 


iuary  light  of  a  room  without  pain 
I  confusion  of  vision, 
cases  the  vision  of  the  other  eye,  abo,       In  Case  I.  the  eflTects  of  the  sympa- 


jured  eve  was  destroyed.   In  one  of  these    and  confusion  of  vision. 


MR.  CROMPTON  ON  INJURIl':^  OF  THE  EVE. 

FtliEtJe  Inflamination  were,  B  (lull  ;dluw    that  all^mpta  were  not  mide  to'. 

I   coluur  uf  tliE  ti:l<'rntica  i   a  clinn(^'  Ju     il.     A  lar^r  jiuiillice  wui  aj>]>i'\eA  U> 

"'  -   --'-   r  of  liie  iris,  und  •dlit.-Mou  of    lid».     In  a  few  daj'       ■'' *    ~  ' 


iry  irregular  nnd  small   pupil,  Blleil    muveil  from  tlio  i'i>ii|fu)uiti,  which  fil 
itn  a  dot  of  opaque  eapaiilc.  up   the  oncnincr  fbal  had   been   m 

The  fn<|^ieuts  of  caps  Inken  from     in  the  if  lobe  of  the  eje;  Jt  waanen 


ilia    eje,    after    beiu|f    williin    it    for  lamislicil,  and  its  ingflea  v  ^— 

inniiths,  were  Dulj' taniishrd  ;  iliey  bore  were  at  sbitri)  m  i(  it  had  been  juat 

no  appearancea  of  undtrrgoing  cbau^a  broken.     The  palii-nt  waa  pemiaiicntlj 

■imilar  w   those   which   take  place  in  rclicvod,  but  the  (jmpatheUc  iDRamma* 

piecec  of  steel  during  ihcir  exposure  t»  tion  bad  produud  so  ;^Bt  chan;^  in 

the  humoars   of  the  vje;    Ifaej   were  tho   oiber  vye,   that   il   was   neeesaMV  ^J 

always  of  a  conaidt'rable  size,  and  their  to   ncrfomi   au   operation   for  8rlilIei>|l)^H 

ansles  were  very  sharp.     Mr.  Barton  pupil  upon  il.  <i^H 

b^fiCTCS  that  the  sympathetic  inflamma-  ('ike  II. —  Oenrfrc  Anken,  of  Slaltyt^H 

^^        lion  ID  these  casrs  is  nccasioned  by  ibe  Bridge,  about  28  years  of  a^,  on  IMf^H 

^^     presence  of  a  fraifmeiit  of  cap  in  the  39lb  Jnmiary  was  sittioff  near  a  rawi-  H 

^H      other   eye,  and   that   the   only    nicana  who  discharged  a  gun,  when  a  jmuIim     fl 

^H      of  prerentins  it,  or  of  allayingf  it  when  of  cap  entered  his  riKhl  eye.     Ou  lh#  ^| 

^B       it  nas  arisen,  is   the   remoral  of  tbot  followinc  day   be   could   see   ocrow  •  ^M 

fraKmnnt  from  the  eye.     He  has  treated  room  with  thai  eye,  but  in  the  cimne  ^'^| 

of  Which  I  have  preserved  the  fullowing  On  the  6th  April  the  conjunctira  w^^^^ 

nolea.  very  vascular,  and  the  eye  occasion allif^H 

■  very  painful.     He  could  not  bear  IK  ^^ 

Case  I . — W, ,  Esq.,  about  forty  ordinary  light  of  a  room  without  plaeinH'        ' 

Tcara  of  age,  and  of  very  intemperate  bis  hand  over  ibe  other  eje  (th«  leA), 

babita,  was  shooting  on  the  moors  in  neither  could  he  read  more   than  nnc, 

August   1832,    when,   ou    discbnrging  two,  or  three   lines  with  it,  before   tbe 

his  gun,  something  cnt  his  right  eye.  tetters  became  indistinct,  and  tbe  tn 

He  liTi-d  far  from  Manchester,  and  was  painful.     A   flap  of  the  cornea  of  tli« 

under  the  care  of  his  usual  medical  at-  riffht  eye  was  removed,  and  a  pnultiM 

htelidant,  who  used   active  measures  1«  was  applied  to  the  eyelids.   On  tlie  lUth 

■ubdue  tbe  pain  and  indammatiou  which  of  June,  a  friend  removed  the  fragment 

occurred  in  a  few  days  after  tbe  acci.  of  cap  from  ibc  cicatrix  in  the  frout 

(lent.     He  consulted '  Mr.   Barton,   for  of  the   eve- ball.      He   has   been   easy 

the   first  lime,   on    the  Sdth    October,  siuce,  ana  the  powers  of  the  other  eye 

.  1833,  when  be  had  coiitiuucd   pain   in  are  quite  restored. 

his  right   eye,    occasionally   so   severe        Case  III. — Master  R,,  of  Stockport, 

aa  to  prevent  him  sleeping  for  successive  about  six   years   of  age,  was  playing, 

nights;  bisvision  with  il  was  destroyed;  onthe26lh  of  July,   1836,  with  a  boy 

tbe  left  eye  also  was  inflamed  sympa-  who   was   exploding    percussion    capa 

Ihetically,  and  vision  with  it  so  much  with  a  hammer,  wbcn  a  fragment  of  one 

impaireu   that   be   could   not   find    his  cut  bis  eye.     This  eye  was  sci  free  from 

way.      His  health  had  suffered  greatly  pain     and     inflammation     for     several 

from  tlic  eflects  of  tbe  disease,  and  bia  weeks,  that   it  was  hoped   that  the  cap 

Pmnxiety  for  the  recovery  of  his  sight,  had  not  entered  it ;   but  by  the  21st  of 

Mr.  Barton  told  him  that  it  was  very  September  it  had  assumed  the  appear- 

prohabte   that   somcthiuK  bad   entered  ances  indicative  of  its  nresence  there, 

the  eye  and  occasioned  his  suflerings;  Aportion  of  the  front  of  tneeye-ball  was 

but,    in   compliance   with   the   request  cut  away.     On  the  following  morning      ■ 

of  tbe  patient,  who  was  unwilling  to  the   fragment  of  cap  was  found  in  th«     IM 

submit  to  an  operation  for  its  removal,  poultice  which  had  been  applied   to  the     I 

various  plans  of  mcdiral  treatment  were  eye-lids;  it  badoidy  become  of  adarker     I 

I  tried  nntil  tbe  3d  of  Novemlier,  without  colour  by  being  in  the  eye.  H 

the   least   beneSt   being    derived    from  H 

Ihcm.     Ou  ibis  day  a  Inrge  piece  of  the        The  following  cases  were  treated  an     H 

cornea  of  the  left  eye  was  cut  away,  iu  the  above : —  _^M 

order  to  remove  tbo  foreign  body;  but        Case  IV. — W.  Williamson,  of  Stock.^H 

tbe   eye   «as   so   eiquiailcly   sensitive,  port,  injured  in  sbootiug,  ^H 
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Ca8£  V. — ^Adam  ChamlejrtOfHebden  fa?oar  of  its  insertion  in  an  early  nunu 

Bridge,  Yorkshire,  injured  in  sbootiu^.  ber  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Case  VI.— Mr   T.,  of  Cumberland,  I  remain,  sir, 

injured  in  shooting.  Your  obedient  servant. 

Case  VII.— John  Taylor,  of  Man-  Wn.  T.  Tyson, 

Chester,  injured  %%  hiUt  standing  near  a  m.r  c.s  l. 

man  exploding  a  percussion  cap  with  a  *^'^Xtober*22"837?"'"  '^"''"' 
hammer. 

The  details  of  the  four  last  cases  are  John    Hudson,  a^t.  37,  residing  at 
so  like  those  of  the  three  first,  that  it  24,  Southampton-street,  Eusiou  Square, 
seems  unnecessary   to  give  them.     In  employed   by   the  notorious   and   self- 
all,  however,  the  object  of  the  operation  styled  Lh;  Morison,at  hi^  pill  establish- 
was  gained;  the  sympathetic  inflamma.-  ment  in  the  New  Road,  King's  Cross, 
tion  Dcing  suspended  in  the  first  case.  On   Tuesday   evening,    Oct.    10,  be 
and  the  symptoms  which  were  thought  to  returned    home  extremely   weak,   and 
indicate  its  approach  being  removed  in  scarcely  able  to  walk.     He  stated  that 
the  others.     The  operation  is  thus  per-  he   had  been  severely  purged,   bad  at 
formed  :— The  patient  being  placed  in  a  least  had  twenty-five  motions,  attended 
convenient  position,  the  operator  forms,  with  constant  vomiting.     On  the  pre- 
by  means  of  Beer's  kni?e,  a  largfe  flap  vious  day  (Monday)  he  was  drunk.   The 
of  the  cornea,  which  he  seizes  with  the  nurse  told  me,   that  one  of  Morison'S 
forceps  and  cuts  away  with  a  pair  of  men  said  he  was  sure  Hudson  had  taken 
curved  scissors.     A  dose  of  laudanum  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cream  of 
is  then  administered  to  the  patient,  and  tartar  at  one  time,  and  that  during  the 
a  linaeed-roeal  poultice  applied  to  his  day  he  was  continually  putting  small 
eye-lids.    The  operation  always  gives  lumps  into  his  mouth,  to  cool  his  sto- 
great  pain,  and  should  be  performed  as  macn.    The  nurse  also  noticed  a  quan- 
rapidly  as  possible.    The  eye  is  so  ex-  tity  of  white  substance  at  the  bottom  of 
cecdingly  sensitive,    that    attempts  to  the  chamber  utensil;    she  then   asked 
find  the  fragment  of  cap  cannot  oe  en-  him  if  he  had  been  taking  any  salt.     It 
dured.    In  all  the  cases  of  Mr.  Barton,  was  unfortunately  thrown  away, 
the  cap  was  found  in  the  poultice,  or  in  11th.— At  twelve  o'clock  he  was  seen 
the  coagulum  which  closed  tbe  opening  by  a  medical  gentleman,  who  found  that 
into  the  eye,  in  a  day  or  two,  or  at  a  during  the  night  he  had  been  repeatedly 
longer  period  after  the  operation.  purged,  and  suffered  greatly  from  cofi- 

r  have  made  diligent  in<]uiries  as  to  stant  vomiting.     He  complained  of  pain 

whether  the  caps  which  inflicted  the  in-  in  ^he  umbilical  region,  and  of  g^reat 

iury  were  grooved  or  smooth.    I   be-  thirst.    Tongue  brown  and  dry;  pulse 

lieve  that  they  were  generally  smooth  feeble ;  pain  in  the  loins.     Tbe  thighs 

and  of  an  inferior  kind,  called  French  and    legs    appeared    paralysed.      The 

caps;   but  it  is  very  likely  that  both  fluid  vomited  was  of  a  blackish  green 

kinds  are  very  dangerous  when  explod-  colour,  and  the  motions  of  the  colour  of 

ed  between  two  flat  surfaces  on  a  level  coffee-grounds.     He  stated  that  he  had 

with  the  eye;  an  amusement  with  chil-  taken  four  or  Use   table  spoonfuls  of 

dren  which  is  very  common  in  this  part  cream  of  tartar,  which  is  a  principal  in- 

of  tbe  kingdom.  gredient  in  Morison's  cooling  powders. 

Manchester,  OcL  31,  1887.  An  Opiate  was  given  to  him,  which  af- 

, forded  slight  relief;  but  the  symptoms 
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returned,  and  he  died  on  Thursday  at 
noon. 

TARTAR.  14th. — I  was   requested  to  assist  in 

"""^^  making  a  post-mortem  examination  of 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,    the  body.     He  was   a  strongly. built, 

well-formed  man,  stout  and  muscular ; 
Sir,  no  spots  or  bruises  upon  tbe  body.    The 

Should  you  think  tbe  following  aceoont    fat   covering    the    abdominal    muscles 
of  a  case  of  poisoning,  from  taking  a    about  half  anincb  thick, 
large  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar,  wor-        Stomach. — This  was  distended  with 
thy  to  be  recorded,  I  would  beg  the    gas,  and  contained  about  three  ounces 

517.- XXI.  N 
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of  a  tliick  brown  fluid,  coloured  appa-  Samuel  Bradley,  bj  trade  a  weaver, 
reiitly  with  bile.  Near  the  pylorus  32  years  of  age,  of  a  leuco-phleg'iiiatie 
there  were  several  red  patches.  The  temperament,  says  that  the  above  exos- 
cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  was  very  tosis  first  made  its  appearance  about 
much  inflamed,  the  muc«us  membrane  fifteen  years  ajifo,  and  bas  gradually  in- 
being  of  a  deep  red  colour,  with  three  creased  to  its  present  enormous  size, 
or  four  spots  of  a  blackish  red,  as  if  The  tumor  completely  envelops  the 
from  rupture  of  some  of  the  minute  whole  of  the  foot^  both  on  its  dorsal  and 
blood-vessels.  The  mucous  membrane  plantar  surface,  its  circumference  being 
of  the  duodenum  was  also  of  a  red  co-  about  eighteen  inches.  That  portion  of 
lour  in  many  places,  but  not  In  so  great  the  tumor  situate  at  the  internal  border 
a  degree  as  that  of  the  cardiac  end  of  of  the  foot  is  slightly  moveable  on  its 
the  stomach ;  it  contained,  apparently,  base,  and  'apparently  cartilaginous  or 
the  same  kind  of  fluid  as  the  stomach,  gelatinous  in  texture;  butin  we  middle 
A  portion  of  the  small  intestines,  as  also  and  outer  part  of  the  foot  it  is  immove- 
the  colon,  had  the  mucous  membrane  able  and  osseous.  There  are  two  ulce- 
reddened.  The  nmcous  membrane  of  rations  on  its  dorsal  aspect,  from  which 
the  rectum  was  injected  in  small  streaky  spiculae  of  bone  have  been  extracted, 
red  patches ;  where  there  was  no  red-  The  patient  has  never  experienced  pain, 
ness,  the  membrane  was  of  a  white  nor  bad  any  constitutional  symptom  in- 
colour.  The  intestines  contained  a  thick  dicative  ot  the  tamor  being  of  a  malig- 
brownish  kind  of  mucus;  no  ficcal  mat-  nant  nature. 

ter    was    observable    throughout    their  He  had   previously  consulted   three 

whole  extent.    A  great  deal  of  fat  was  snrgeoos,  who  declined*  to  remove  the 

attached  to  the  large  intestines,  and  tbe  tumor,  and  said  that  amputation  must 

omentum  contained  a  large  quantity.  be  had   recourse  to.     Tbe  patient  ob- 

Chest. — The  lungs  might  be  termed  jected  to  lose  bis  leg,  but  was  willing  to 

healthy,  tliouj^h  there  were  adhesions  at  submit  to  the  removal   of  tbe  tnmor. 

the  posterior  part  of  the  lobes  of  the  lefl  From  his  history  of  the  case  I  was  led 

side,  and  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  to  infer  that  the  growth  of  tbe  tumor 

lobes  of  the  right,  evidently  of  an  old  first  commenced  either  from  the  cuboid 

formation.  or  external   cuneiform  bones,  or  fn»m 

Heart. — A  great  quantity  of  fat  about  the  beads  of  the  three  outer  metatarsal 

the  uericardium.     The  heart  was  unna-  bones. 

turally  large  and   flabby  ;     the  lining  I   gave   it  as  my  opinion,  that  tbe 

membrane  of  the  lefl  auricle  was  of  a  tumor  was  attached  by  bone  (and  inse- 

deep  red  colour,  as  also  the  lining  mem-  parable)  only  at  the  outer  part  of  the 

brane  of  the  aorta  and  semilunar  valves.  loot,  and  that  there  would  be  a  portion 

It  weighed  13  oz.           <  of  the  .foot  remaining,  after  the  opera- 

Lii'fr.— Large  and    very  firm.     On  tion,  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 

cutting  it  an  oily  appearance  was  left  body  and  progressive  motion.     Having 

on  the  knife,  and  oil  could  he  Kcrapod  obtained  toe  man's  consent,  I  first  re- 

froni  the  cut  surface.     It  weighed  4  lb.  moved  the  tumor  in  the  manner  hereaAer 

11  oz.  described,  and  then   a  portion   of  the 

Spleen  healthy.     Kidneys  large,  and  foot,  by  the  method  described  by  Mr. 

embedded  in  fat.  Whattim  before  the  Medical  Association 

J at  Dublin. 

T  Anr^i7  r'vrfco'rrfcofc                i:</%i-km  Operation. — The  first  incision  coro- 

LARGE  EXOSTOSIS  of  the  FOOT,  ^^..^^j   ,,  .^c  interradiate  space    be- 

rwi     i    ni.         Y."I     mw  >•     t  ,t  twceu  thc  sccoud  and  third  toes,  and  a 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mediail  Gazette,  \\a\e  above  their  junction  with  the  me- 

Sir,  tatai*sal    bones    (viz.    from    the    point 

Bv  i..senin»  ihe  following  case  of  ox-  '""lY  «;. •« '''"/'""'nFr.  "«  *  «"'<?^* 

ostosis  of  the   foot,  you   would   much  ?"«»  '""IT' "''""'»  directum  to  the  point 

^Ujjyg                           "^  o.)   rroni  these  last  points  two  incisions 

'  Your  very  obedient  wrrant.  r"'  ""ft  "'  "'\'"  "»?•«?.  *'»/™«»  * 

Thomas  Falcon.  ^/' ""«'  *::""  ?  "»  '''  "'^  "'«  '"^S"- 

Bradford,  York,  ment  reflecteu  inwards,  so  as  to  be  ena- 

Oct.  28, 1837.  bled  to  obtain  a  covering  fur  the  two 
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fiisl  roetaUnal  bones  (on  their  doreal 
•Jipect.)  Another  incision  naa  tbeii 
carried  Tmm  h  to  the  anterior  and  iofe- 
rior  border  of  tbe  OS  ealcia,  viz.  at  jr. 
'lite  portion  of  the  tumor  incladcd  in  the 
(gnadriUteral  space  nurked  abed,  be- 
ing' cartilaginous,  was  separated  from 
tbe  Icndona  of  tbe  tibialis  amicus,  ex- 
tenaor  proprius  pollicii,and  that  portion 
of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus 
dii^tonim  gving  to  the  second  toe,  and 
removed  bj  a  strong  knife.  Another 
incision  was  then  made,  commencing  at 
a,  and  extending'  to  g,  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  proiectinfi;  part  of  the  tumor. 
Tbe  portion  of  the  tumor  situate  in  tbe 
triangular  space  ab  g,  was  then  sepa- 
rated from  tbe  tbree  outer  metatarsal 
bones,  the  cuboid,  and  the  exicrnat 
cuDcifbrnt  bone,  b/  Hey'i  saw.  Tbe 
part  of  the  tumor  extending  into  the 
sole  (which  was  cartilaginous)  was  then 
carefullj'  dissected  outwards,  and  sepa- 
latcd  from  tbe  abductor  pollicis  pedes, 
Bcxor  brevia  dlgitorum  pedis,  and  the 
interual  plantar  arterj  and  nerves.  A 
caltin  was  then  passed  between  tbe 
second  and  third  metatarsal  bones,  and 
thence  forwards  between  the  external 
and  middle  cuneiform  bones.  Laying 
bold  of  the  three  outer  metatarsal  hones 
with  tbe  left  hand,  and  placing  his  foot 
on  my  knee,  I  used  it  as  a  fulcrum  to 
dislocate  the  cuboid  and  external  cunei- 
form bones  from  their  articuUiory  sur- 
faces with  the  OS  calcia  and  scnpbnid. 
Then,  by  dividing  the  catcHrco- cuboid, 
KgamentUDi   longum   plunlic,   and   the 


Fio.  3. 

deep- seated  caleireo-caboid  ligamen^ 
completed  the  operation. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  6aps 
united  by  the  first  intention  ;  the  re- 
mainder granulated,  and  cicatrized  fa- 
vourably. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  foot  after  tbe 
operation,  and  tbe  numerals  1, 3,  3,  the 
line  of  tbe  cicatrix. 

At  tbe  present  time  (tbree  months 
since  tbe  performance  of  tbe  operation) 
be  is  able  to  walk  upon  the  limb.  The 
tumor,  after  its  removal,  weighed  fire 
pounds. 
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Sttturdag,  Ottoher  38,  IB37. 

■•  Lint  umnlbDi,  ll«t  tilim  mlkl,  i]tr>l><»Hi 

CiGltO. 

ON  THE    SUPPLY  OF  SUBJECTS 

FOB  DISSECTION. 
The  medical  session  has  scarcely  com- 
menced,and  even  now  there  is  acorn  plaint 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  sub- 
jects for  proseculinganatomical  studies — 
already  tha  inexpediency  of  the  system 
at  present  adopted  under  tbe  Anatomy 
Act  has  become  evident  Thisisonlyin 
aecordaiice  with  the  experience  of  past 
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years,  which  has  clearly  shown  that  the  tor,  find  themselves  at  all  deficient 
only  advantage  (as  far  as  the  student  is  in  their  supply,  than  they  cried  out 
concerned)  of  the  plan  now  pursued  for  for  an  equal  distribution  of  all  the 
obtaining  bodies,  is  their  greater  cheap-  bodies,  to  whomsoever  consigned,  ac« 
ncss;  an  advantage  which  is,  of  cording  to  the  number  of  pupils  in 
course,  more  than  outweighed  by  their  each  school  requiring  to  dissect.  The 
scarcity.  Under  the  old  system  there  immediate  and  very  natural  effect  of 
was  never  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  this  was,  that  in  some  of  the  parishes 
many  subjects  as  the  pupils  would  pay  the  authorities  refused  to  give  up  the 
a  large  price  for ;  whereas  now  that  no  bodies,  and  preferred  to  have  them 
amount  of  expense  or  trouble  is  of  any  buried  at  the  parochial  expense,  rather 
avail,  the  supply  falls  miserably  short.  than  risk  their  not  being  baried  at  all. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  this  de-  Others  became  indifferent,  when  they 
ficiency  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  had  not  the  power  of  obliging  their 
Anatomy  Bill  per  se.  Had  it  been  lefl  own  friends  ;  and  the  exertions  of  the 
to  be  worked  out  in  strict  accordance  teachers,  which  were  well  repaid  when 
with  its  letter,  it  would  have  continued  all  the  subjects  they  obtained  were  sent 
to  afford  still,  as  it  did  at  first,  a  supply  to  their  own  or  only  a  few  schools,  were 
fully  sufficient;  but  interfered  with  as  discontinued  now  that  the  same  number 
it  has  been,  by  the  introduction  of  of  subjects  were  divided  among  twenty 
fresh  powers  and  of  artificial  expedi-  different  establishments, 
ents  of  distribution,  it  has  been  made  Ever  since,  the  supply  has  been 
useless,  if  not  mischievous.  The  origi-  smaller  in  all  the  schools  than  it  was 
nal  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  last  four  in  any  of  them  previously  to  this  inter- 
years  is  probably  in  the  recollection  of  ference.  In  1836,  the  occurrence  of  the 
many  of  our  readers.  In  1833,  previ-  influenza,  and  the  consequent  num- 
ously  to  which  there  had  been  a  plenti-  her  of  deaths  in  the  large  hospitals,  gtLve 
ful  supply  under  the  act,  complaints  the  schools  attached  to  them  a  tempo- 
were  raised  by  some  of  the  teachers  rary  surfeit ;  and  accidental  causes 
that  there  was  an  unequal  distribution  have  at  other  times,  for  a  short  period, 
among  the  different  schools,  and  that  favoured  them;  but,  with  these  excep- 
this  would  necessarily,  in  the  end,  be  tions,  the  deficiency  has  been  universal, 
injurious  to  those  least  favoured  by  for-  and  the  prospects  for  the  ensuing  season 
tune  or  by  influence.  The  fact  was,  are  worse  than  ever, 
that  many  of  the  teachers  had  been  *  The  chief  cause  of  all  the  difficulties 
using  all  the  interest  they  possessed  in  is  evidently  this  imagined  necessity  for 
different  parishes  to  persuade  the  autho-  equal  distribution,  which,  even  if  it 
rities  to  assign  the  unclaimed  dead  for  existed,  would  be  no  compensation  for 
dissection,  and  had  in  many  instances  the  loss  it  occasions ;  for  surely  it  were 
succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  grant  better  that  some  should  be  served  well, 
that  they  should  be  so,  provided  they  and  others  moderately,  than  that  all 
were  sent  to,  and  dissected  at,  certain  should  fare  intolerably  ill.  In  the 
schools  in  whose  managers  they  (the  first  place,  how  is  this  equal  distri- 
authorities)  could  confide.  By  these  ex-  bution  effected  ?  Why,  from  each 
ertions  many  of  the  schools  obtained  a  school  there  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
sufficient  supply ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  Inspector  a  written  account  of  the 
others  who  had  less  influence,  and  re-  number  of  pupils  intending  to  dis- 
ceived  only  their  share  from  the  ge-  sect  there,  and  according  to  the  pro- 
neral   stock    consigned  to  the  Inspec-  portion  of   the   members    thus   ascer- 
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tained,  the  bodies  are  distributed.     If,  so  of  boldin^  up  to  the  pnblic  the  de- 

for  example,  from  one  school  a  return  greesof  success  or  failure  of  each  school, 

oftwent^y  from  another  of  thirty,  from  this  mode   of  supplying^   by  number, 

a  third  of  forty  pupils  were  obtained,  without  regfard  to  condition  or  want,  is 

they  would  severally  receive  in  return,  in  utterly  absurd.    An  inspector  mi^ht  as 

the  proportions  of  two,  three,  and  four,  well  attempt  to  determine  by  the  uum- 

from  the  whole  stock  of  subjects  ob-  her  of  customers  which  each  butcher  or 

tained.    The  objections  to  this  method  baker  had,  at  the  beginning  the  year, 

are    palpable    enough.       From    some  how   many  oxen  the    one   should  be 

schools,  lists,  all  but  fictitious,  are  sent  allowed  to  buy  at  Smithfield,  or  how 

in :  pupils  who  have  long  since  received  ranch  flour  should  be  supplied  to  the 

their   diplomata ;  pupils  who   do  not  other  at  Mark-lane,  and   restrict  each 

intend  to  remain  in  London  more  than  to  what  he  deemed  sufficient,  till  all  his 

a  few  weeks ;  all  that  can  be  pressed  brethren  were  served  with  what  seemed  a 

into  the  service,  subscribe  their  names  fair  quantity  and  quality,  according  to 

to  swell  the  list  of  those  who  it  is  pre-  their  lists  of  customers.   Our  authorities 

tended  intend  to  dissect;  and  the  greater  may  depend  on  it,  neither  teachers  nor 

the  degree  in  which  this  dishonesty  is  tradesmen   will  ever  procure  more  of 

practised,  the  greater  is  the  reward.    If,  their  commodities  than  they  can  fairly 

on  the  other  hand,  a  teacher  sends  in  a  dispose  of;  and  they  are  themselves 

lair  list,  or  if  (as  is  oAen  the  case  in  both  the  best  judges  of  what  they  want, 

large  schools)  he  cannot  easily  obtain  and  the  best  able  to  obtain  it:  besides, 

the  signatures  of  all  his  pupils,  and  at  the  perishable  nature  of  the  commodity 

all  neglects  to  make    out    his  fullest  here  considered,  is  sufficient  to  prevent 

Dumber,  he  suffers  for  it  by  a  propor-  any  attempt  at  monopoly.    When  Go- 

tionate    loss.      Besides,  this  plan   ap-  vernment  appoint  persons  to  do  that 

plies  only  to   the    pupils,  not   to    the  for  others  which  they  can  do  sufficiently 

lecturers,  who  need  as  many  subjects  well  for  themselves,  dissatisfaction  is 

for  a  small  as  for  a  large  class ;  and  sure  to  arise,  and  failure  must  follow ; 

according  to  it,  if  the  teacher  of  120  and  this  is  just  the  course  which  the 

obtained    six  subjects  for  his  lectures  system,  employed  under  the  Anatomy 

and  demonstrations  (which  are  not  more  Act,  is  now  taking, 
than    is     necessary,)     the    teacher    of       At  present,    however,   no    exertions 

twenty  would   have  but  one  for  both  seem   to   be    used    by    any  one,  and 

courses  for  the  whole  season.  the  parishes  and   other    sources    from 

Nor  are  these  the    only  objections  which    the    principal     supply    should 

that  must  always  mar  the  present  sys-  come,  are  left  to  give  their  unclaimed 

tem  of  distribution.     Of  all  schemes  in  dead  or  not,  as  they  like.    The  autho* 

political  economy,  none  have  more  in-  rities  in  several  places  still  dislike  dis- 

variably  met  with  signal  failures  than  posing    of   their    fcllow^re^itures    for 

those  of  attempting  to  regulate  supplies  such    purposes  ;    some    fear    po])ular 

by  imagined  wants ;  and   the  present  clamour ;  others  think  the  small  pecu-. 

will  only  add   another  to  the  number  niary  advantage  of  saving  the  burial 

experience  has  already  seen  fail,  even  fees  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the 

when  undertaken   on  far  better  data  trouble ;  and'all  are  cold  and  indiflTerent 

than    are  at  present   attainable.      To  to  that  in  the  advancement  of  which  they 

say  nothing  of  the  somewhat  iuquisi-  have  no  immediate  interest*, 

torial   plan  of  demanding  from    each  — ■ 

,^       .,  ,  -  ,  .  ..  J         •There   Is  a  mso  of  the   name  of  Roberta, 

teacber  tne  number  oi  bis  pupils,  ana  ,^iio   diMppoiottd  at  flndUig  no  patrona^  for 
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Tbe^  Poor-Law    Bill,  too,  thins  the  to  demonstrate  the  fiiHacj  of  irhich  the 

number  of  living  in   the   workhouses,  an^y  feelings  excited  in  1833  were  not 

and    so    indirectly    affects    the   dead,  needed. 

But    all    these    difficulties    might    be        Had  the  present  difficulties  been  Ibre- 

overeome  by  private  exertion,  by  any  seen  when  the  bill  was  being  framed,  a 

one  who  would  act  in    one   case    on  clause  might  have  been  introduced  to 

the    common     sense,    in    another    on  appoint  some   person,  or  means    that 

the  interest,  in  another  on  the  friend-  should  have  constantly  acted,  to  insure 

ship  of  the  parties  concerned ;  here  ask-  the  greatest  possible  supply,  from  all  the 

ing  favours,  there  promising  benefits  sources  open  ;  for  it  was  the  professed 

in  return,    and    always    assuring  the  object  of  the  bill  not  only  to  prevent  the 

fulfilment    of   all    the  Act    requires,  repetition  of  the  indecent  outrages  and 

These,  and  these  only,  are  the  means  crimes  before  perpetrated,  but  to  aflbrd 

which,  actively  employed    by  private  all    necessary    legal  assistance  to  the 

individuals,  will  secure  a  sufficient  sup-  study  of  anatomy,  for  which  previous 

ply  of  subjects  of  dissection;  and  if  they  statutes    had  been    found    insufficient, 

be  not  permitted,  we  can  scarcely  ex-  Had    all    the    government   and    other 

pect  but  that  many  of  the  abominations  infiuence   been  thus  fully  secured,  it 

of  the  system  that  existed  before  the  might  have  been  the  rational  duty  of  an 

Act  was  passed,  will  return.  inspector  to  distribute  the  full  supply 

But  what  encouragement,  is  there  for  that  would  then  have  been  procured ; 
those  teachers  who,  previous  to  1833,  but  in  the  present  case  this  power  given 
shewed,  by  the  supply  they  obtained,  to  the  inspector  cripples  private  exer- 
how  great  influence  they  possessed,  to  tion,  and  brings  with  it  nothing  as  a  corn- 
continue  their  exertions,  when,  afler  all  pensation.  We  know  that  many  think 
Ahe  trouble  and  expense  they  have  in-  it  is  the  duty  of  the  present  inspector, 
curred,  they  see  that  supply  which,  in  not  only  to  see  all  the  requirements  of 
the  mass,  would  have  been  valuable  for  the  act  fulfilled,  and  to  effect  a  just  di- 
oue,  broken  into  twenty  morsels,  in  a  vision  of  the  bodies,  but  also  to  procure 
vain  pretence  of  satisfying  a  multi-  a  sufficient  supply  for  such  distribution, 
tude,  among  whom  are  all  their  own  But  in  the  Act  no  such  power  is  g^ven 
opponents  ?  Even  exertions  made  in  him  ;  neither  is  he  mentioned  as  the 
private  practice  are  now  useless ;  for  proper  person  to  do  this ;  nor  is  any 
where  the  friends  of  a  deceased  person  mode  of  obtaining  a  supply  pointed  out. 
would  give  up  the  body  to  any  teacher  To  add  this  to  his  other  labours  is  quite 
whom  they  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  absurd.  If  those  who  made  themselves 
with,  it  is  not  probable  they  would  let  dependent  on  his  bounty  thought  that 
it  be  carried  they  know  not  whither,  or  they  had  placed  themselves  in  the 
to  what  destiny.  In  short,  individual  power  of  one  who  could  pay  them 
private  exertion  is  totally  disabled,  well,  and  had  riches  both  in  hauf| 
and  all  have  given  up  attempting  to  and  in  prospect,  they  were  much  mis- 
employ any  ;  and  to  expect  a  co-opera-  taken.  He  is  in  no  way  obliged  to  pro- 
tion  of  such  conflicting  interests  as  cure  a  single  body  for  dissection— nay, 
those  in  the  various  schools,  is  a  chimera  even  his  right  to  distribute  them  h  rather 
what  he  abiiurdiy  tbink.  a  vainable  di*coTery~fbr  questionable ;  and  the  only  duties  actu- 

guardian*  of  the  poor  the  moat  ridicaioua  misre*  see  that  all  the  matters  relating  to  the 

preacntatlons    **  of  the   dUgracefiil    manner    in  ,    ,  /•  i      i* 

which  the  hodiea  are  treatird,**  and  who  placards  receiving    and    burymg   of  bodies    are 
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STe  complains, we  underatand  (and  we  would  suffer  in  consequence  of  the 
fiave  no  doubt  with  justice),  that  bis  whole  supply  being  absorbed  by 
situation  is  already  must  painful  and  the  larger  ones;  and  that  some  of 
most  arduous,  assailed  as  be  is  every  those  possessing  least  influence  must 
day  by  importunate  lecturers  who  be  altogether  *'  swamped/'  It  is  not 
have  no  stthject  to  descant  upon.  This  for  us  to  fix  the  value  of  some  of  these 
distributing  part  of  his  functions,  too,  is  institutions,  nor  to  say  how  much  the 
doubtless  the  more  annoyinjif,  as  in  it  he  public  or  the  profession  would  suffer,  if 
exercises  a  power  which  he  did  not  ori-  some  of  the  lowest  on  the  list  were 
ginally  possess,  or  at  least  exert,  but  altogether  expunged,  but  assuredly,  if  in 
which  was  almost  forced  upon  him,  in  in  order  to  serve  them  the  whole  body  of 
1833,  when,  in  the  hope  of  assuaging  students  are  to  be  prevented  from  leajrn- 
the  disputes,  he  undertook  to  manage  ing  anatomy  efficiently,  the  sooner  such 
this  division  of  the  bodies  among  the  schools  are  closed  the  better.  But  we 
several  schools.  We  can  easily  imagine  do  not  believe  such  would  ever  be  the 
that  at  that  time  he  little  imagined  result ;  tliere  cannot  be  a  teacher  with- 
what  an  unpleasant  task  he  had  un-  out  sufficient  interest  in  some  parish  to 
dertaken,  and  that  he  little  knew  obtain  a  share  of  the  bodies,  and  there 
bow  impossible  it  would  be  ever  to  please  will  always  be  a  certain  number  con- 
all  those  whom  he  had  made  the  beads-  signed  to  the^  inspector,  which  it 
men  of  his  bounty.  Had  he  all  the  would  be  his  especial  business  to 
living  as  well  as  the  dead  to  dispose  of,  distribute  among  the  wt)rst  supplied 
be  would  scarcely  satisfy  them  of  his  schools.  But  further  —  can  they  be 
justice,  though  he  might  of  his  libe-  worse  off  than  they  are  now  ?  The  d is- 
rality ;  but  in  bis  poverty  of  resources,  secting  rooms  of  some  are  empty  and 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  any  man  inodorous;  while  those  of  others  are  so 
more  miserably  pestered  than  he  odoriferous  that  they  had  better  be 
must  be  every  day  of  his  life,  emptied  as  soon  as  possible ;  demon- 
We  would  strongly  recommend  him  strations  arc  being  given  without  sub- 
to  give  up  the  little  authority  his  jects ;  and  all  real  anatomy  is  at  a 
power     affords    him,    and     which     is  stand-still. 

dearly  bought  at  the  expense  of  being  In  short,  the  present  system  being 
subjected  to  such  perpetual  and  irreme-  irksome  to  both  teachers  and  inspector 
diable  annoyances,  and  to  let  his  office  — injurious  to  the  large  schools— ruin- 
lapse  back  again  into  the  comparative  ous  to  the  small  ones — and  an  insupera- 
sinecure  of  receiving  and  arranging  hie  obstacle  to  the  study  of  anatomy  in 
confidential  returns  and  burial  certifi-  London— it  will  be  for  the  advantage  of 
cates.  all   to   give    it    up.      Lety    thetiy    the 

If  the    clog    of  distribution    were  teachers  memorialize  the  government^ 

> removed  from  them,  we  feel  assured  the  stating   their   ability  if  left  to  them- 

teachers  would  each  find  f(ir  himself  a  selves  to  relieve  their  own  wants,  and 

sufficient  supply;  for,  as  we  have  said  the  impossibility  of  any   but    private 

exertions  which  never  will  be  employed  exertions  effecting  the  object :   let  this 

for  the  general  good  would  soon  be  ac-  be  done,  and  supported  by  the  inspector 

tively  made  for  private  advantage.  -^as  we  scarcely  doubt  they  would  be— 

The  only  ill  effect  which   has   ever  they  may  almost  rely  on  a  speedy  ame- 

been  feared  from  this  return  to  the  old  lioration  of  their  condition, 
plan  (but  that  it  would  follow  has  never 
been  proved)  is,  that  the  small  schools  — 
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CLINICAL  LBCTURB  *  things  comparatively  of  rare  <>ocarrciice, 

^^  and  which,  at  anj  rate,  will  not  fall  under 

your  treatment  in  the  heirinninir  of  your 

VARICOSE    VEINS    AND    ULCERS  professional  lives.    But  here  is  a  case  of 

OF  THE  LEGS;  a  very  distressing  nature,  and  such  an 

one  as  ma^  meet  you  at  every  turn  of 

Delivered  at  St,  Ceorge^s  Hospital  fOctA7flB31f  yonr  practice;    ana    vour  reputation   in 

n    a      n  /-I  D  o  carfy  lifc  Will  depcncT  more  upon  under- 

By  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  Bart.  standing  a  case  of  this  kind,  than  upon 

your  knowledge  of  one  of  more  rare  occur- 

rence. 
Ulcers  of  the  Leg  depending  on  Varicose  Veim^        I  have  no  douht  that  the  ulcers  of  the 

Importance  of'  such  Cases-' Different  Situ~  leg  in  this  case  depend  upon  the  varicose 

ations  in  which  Varicose  Veins  occur — 77t«  veins.      'ITiese  are  what  we   call  varieotg 

Varicose  state  sometimes  dependent  on  Pres-  ulcers.     In  order  that  you  may  understand 

sure,   but  often  independent  of  this^   and  this  particular  case,  i  must  make  some 

probably  arising  from  IVeakness  of  the  Coats  general  observations  on  varicose  veins,  and 

^'the  Veins— Effect  of  Pressure  and  of  the  the  ulcers  to  which  they  give  rise.     I  shall 

Valoes-^ProgressofVarix — Symptoms  which  first  speak  of  the   disease,   then   of   the 

result^ Inflainmation  nf  Vaiicose   Veins —  treatment  required ;  and  I  shall  leave  yoo 

Peculiar  appearance  of  Ulcers  from  this  to  apply  the  observations  which  I  liavie 

cause -^Treatment  of  suu:h  Cases — Bandages  made  to  the  case  now  before  you. 
— Plasters — Laced  Stockings,  Sic—Rett —        By  a  varicose  vein,  I  mean  a  vein  which 

Cold  Lotions — Purgative*,  is  unnaturally  dilated.    When  there  is  in- 

creased  growth  of  any  part,  the  arteries 

"  Mary  Ann   Richardson,  48  years  of  increase  in  size  to  take  the  blood  to  it, 

age,  was  admitted  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  and  the  veins  increase  in  size  to  take  the- 

with  ulcers  on  the  legv.    She  has  a  group  blood  from  it.     This  is  a  healthy  increase 

of  three  ulcers,  each  about  the  size  of  a  of  the  veins,  and  we  do  not  call  these 

shilling,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  left  veins  varicose.    But  by  a  varicose  vein  I 

leg,  on  the  outer  side,   with  livid  edges  mean  a  vein  unnaturally  enlarged,  without 

and  flabby  granulations,  slightly  elevated  the  dilate tion  being  institute  to  answer 

above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  discharg-  any  good  purpose  in  the  animal  economy, 
ing  pus  tinged  with  blood.      There    is        Varicose  veins  occur  principally  in  three 

another  ulcer,  of  the  same  size  and  de-  situations:  in  the  ]eg^:  in  the  spermatic 

scription,  but  with  small  indolent  gran u-  cord,  where  the  disease  is  called  va)ieooe/«, 

lations,  above  the  inner  malleolus.    These  or  cirsocele ;  in  the  rectum,  and  about  the 

ulcers  are  reported  to  have  commenced  each  anus,  where  the  disease  takes  the  name  of 

with  a  small  pimple,  followed  by  a  super-  piles,  or  hemorrhoids,  I  will  explain  to  yon, 

ficial  abrasion  of  the  surface,  discharging  by-and-by,  why  they  occur  in  some  situa- 

a  watery  fluid,  and  afterwards  extending  tions  more  than  in  others.    But  varicose 

into  an  ulcer.    There  are  cicatrices  from  veins  occasionally  occur  in  other  parts  of 

previous  ulcers  on  the  leg,  and  also  the  the  body.    I  have  seen  varicose  veins  of 

appearance  of  some  of  them  in  the  first  the  forearm  to  a  considerahle  extent.      In 

stage  of  their  formation.  She  has  suffered  the  case  to  which  I  allude,  there  had  been 

from  these  ulcers  for  nine  months,  and  for  inflammation  of  the  median  cephalic  and 

some  years  from  varicose  veins,  of  which  cephalic  vein.    These  veins  had  become 

there    are    clusters   on   both    sides,   and  obliterated,  and,  in  consequence  of  their 

smaller  ramifications  of  them  over  the  obliteration,  the  blood  did  not  easily  re. 

limb.    The  skin  of  the  lower  two-thirds  turn  from  the  forearm;  so  that  the  veins 

of  the  leg  has  a  dark  stained  appearance,  became  varicose. 

with  a  defined  margin."  A  man  was  admitted  into  the  hd^ital 

This  is  a  case  in  which  there  is  no  who  had  varicose  veins  all  down  the  right 

question  about  the  patient's  life  or  death,  arm,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  down 

and  I  think  it  very  probable  that  many  the  right  side  of  the  chest.    He  had  difil- 

among  you  may  pass  bv  the  bed-side  of  culty  of  breathing,  and  cough.    One  day 

such  a  patient  without  thinking  it  worthy  he  felt  a>  if  he  had  received  a  blow  on  one 

of  attention.    But  I  am  not  disposed  to  side  of  the  chest,  and  immediately  a  large 

regard  it  in  this  manner    Although  the  abscess  presented    itself,  as    big    as    an 

patient  will  not  probably  die  of  this  dis-  orange  externally,   which  had  evidently 

cAse,  yet,  without  great  care,  it  may  render  made  its  way  from  the  inside  of  the  chest 

her  miserable.    The  disease  may  be  very  Uirough  one    of  the  intercostal    spaces, 

much  relieved  by  art,  and  it  is  one  of  very  Immediately  npon  the  appearance  of  this 

common  occurrence.    You  examine  care-  swelling,   the  varicose  veins  in   a  great 

fully  a  case  of  aneurysm,  a  case  of  stone  measure  subsided.    The  man  died,  and  on 

in  the  bladder,  and  so  on :  but  these  are  examining  the  body  after  death,  it  was 
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fbund  that  there  was  diseaM  in  the  bron.  to  Taricoee  Telm  of  the  legs  than  others, 

chialglandn;  suppuration  had  taken  place  A  person  who  is  always  npon  his  legs, 

in  them,  and  a  large  abscess  had  been  always    standing    or  walking,    is  mnch 

confined  in  the  inside  of  the  chest,  which  more  liable  to  have  varicose  veins  of  the 

pressed  on  the  right  subclavian  vein,  and  legs  than  one  who  leads  a  more  sedentary 

this  caused  the  blood  to  stagnate  in  the  life,  because  there  is  here  a  column  of 

veins  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  and  which  blood  almost  always  pressing  on  the  veins 

had  in  consequence  become  varicose.     So,  below. 

under  corresponding  circumstances,  you  Sir  Everard  Home  has  observed,  that  in 

may  find  the  veins  become  varicose  in  any  the  army   the    grenadier  companies  are 

part  of  the  body,  especially  subject  to  varicose  veins,  they 

In  the  first  oftbeca^es  which  I  have  men-  being  taflcr  men  than  the  other  soldiers. 

tioned,  the  varicose  disease  was  the  conse-  Cooks  are  very  si^bject  to  varicose  veins, 

qnenee  of  disease  and  obliteration  of  the  Why  ?     If  ynu  put  one  hand  into  warm 

venous  tninks ;  and  such  is  sometimes  the  water,  and  the  other  into  cold,  you  know 

cause  of  varicose  veins  in  the  legs.    There  that  the  veins  of  the  former  will  become 

was  a  man  in  the  hospital  with  very,  bad  dilated,  and  that  those  of  the  latter  will 

▼aricose  veins  of  the  legs,  one  of  the  worst  contract. 

cases  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  met  with.  But  where  the  disposition  to  the  disease 

The  man,  however,  was  admitted  into  the  exists,  do  all  the  veins  become  dilated  } 

hospital  on  account  of  another  disease,  of  By  no   means.      The  deep-seated    veins 

which  he  died.    I  examined  the  body  alter  never  become  varicose,  because  there  is  the 

death,  and  found  an  obliteration  of  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  upon  them   on 

external  iliac  vein.    This  vein  had  been  every  side,  which  prevents  their  dilatation. 

inSamed  at  some  former  period,  and  had  It  is  only  the  superficial  veins  that  become 

beeome  converted  into  a  thick  hard  cord,  varicose.    The  branches  of  the  vena  sa- 

The  blood   could  not  flow  to  the  heart  phena  major,  and  sometimes  of  the  vena 

through  this  great  venous  trunk,  and  so  saphena  posterior,  become  dilated.    But 

the  branches  below  became  varicose.    In  the  valves  do  not  increase  with  the  dilata- 

the  other  case  which  I  have  mentioned,  tion  of  the  vein  ;  they  remain  of  their 

pressure  on  the  venous  trunk  was   the  original  size ;  and  what  must  be  the  con- 

oanae  of  the  varicose  disease*     And  so  sequence  ?    Why,  the  valves  do  not  protect 

pressure  on  a  venous  trunk  in  the  abdo-  the  venous  branches  below  from  the  pres- 

men  may  produce  varicose  disease  in  the  sure  of  the  column  of  blood  above ;  they 

legs.    You  have  a  very  frequent  example  do  not  answer  the  purpose  of  valves  any 

of  this   in  child-bearing  women.     The  longer;   and  the  want  of  action  in  the 

pressure  of  the  g^vid  uterus  will  produce  valves  tends,  of  conrse,  to  aggravate  the 

▼aricose  veins  of  the  leg.    The  woman  is  disease.    By  and  by  the  valves  seem  to 

brought  to  bed,  the  pressure  is  taken  off,  become  changed  in  structure;  they  shrivel 

and  the  varicose  veins  in  a  great  measure  up,  and  become  at  last  good  for  nothing, 

disappear.     Then  she  becomes  pregnant  not  even  looking  like  valves.    This  is  in 

•gain  ;    the   varicose    veins    recur  ;    she  conformity  with  a  general  law  of  the  ani- 

brings  forth  another  child,  and  the  veins  mal  economy :  a  part  not  used   wastes. 

in  a  great  measure  subside,  but  not  so  If  you  were  to  tie  up  one  eye,  and  cover  it 

completely  as  before.    Every  time  she  is  from  the  light  for  many  years,  you  would 

pregnant  the  varicose  disease  of  the  veins  find  at  last  that  yon  could  not  see  with  it. 

becomes  aggravated,  till  at  last  it  exists  to  Muscles  not  used  will  waste.    So  it  is 

a  great  extent  in  both  legs.  with  the  testicles  and  other  organs.  When 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  we  may  valves  become  useless,  nature  does  not 
trace  varicose  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  seem  to  think  them  worth  keeping,  and 
to  pressure  or  obliteration  of  the  venous  they  waste  or  shrivel. 
trunks;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  fn  a  few  instances  varicose  dilatation  of 
most  be  acknowledged  that  we  cannot  the  veins  comes  on  rather  suddenly :  I 
trace  the  disease  to  these  sources.  It  an-  Have  known  cases  in  which  the  veins  in 
pears,  in  these  cases,  to  be  a  mere  weaa-  both  legs  became  varicose  immediately 
ness  in  the  coats  of  the  veins,  rendering  after  very  hard  walking.  But,  in  general, 
them  incapable  of  supporting  the  weight  the  disease  comes  on  slowly,  and  increases 
of  the  body.  There  is,  of  course,  al-  gradually.  At  first  one  or  two  veins  are  a 
ways  a  column  of  blood  pressing  down-  little  dilated,  and  you  see  the  dark  blood 
wards  when  the  patient  stands  erect;  looking  of  a  blue  colour  through  the  skin. 
and  if  the  coats  of  the  veins  are  weak^  Then  other  veins  assume  the  same  appear- 
this  is  suflicient  to  render  them  vari-  ance,  and  by  and  by  you  find  clusters  of 
cose.  Yon  will  understand,  then,  why,  varicose  veins  in  different  parts  of  the  leg. 
when  the  coats  of  the  veins  are  weak,  per-  The  skin  is  elevated  by  the  clusters  under- 
soils of  particular  habits,  or  of  a  particu-  neath;  and  it  is  when  Uie  skin  is  strained 
larjphysical  constmction,  arc  more  liable  and  rendered  thin  Uiat  you  see  the  dariL 
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colour  of  the  blood  through  it.     These  the   pain  is  in  some  meamre   reHeTcd, 

dusters  are  more  frequently  situated  about  though  not  entirely.    The  gnat  pain   in 

the  inner  ankle,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  the  erect   posture    is  -  explained    by   the 

leg,  than  any  where  else;  but  they  may  weight  of  the  column  of  l^lood  pressing  oa 

occur  any  where  else,  at  the  back  or  out.  the  tender  parts. 

side  of  the  limb.    Then,  as  tbe  disease  In  some  cases  inflammation  of  an  in- 

proceeds,  it  extends  to  the  trunk  of  the  flamed  varicose  cluster  will  end  in  suppu- 

▼ena  saphena  major,  and  this  becomes  di-  ration,  and  in  an  ulcer,  but  that  is  not  the 

lated  §11  the  way  up  to  the  groin.    Some-  way  in  which  ulcers  connected  with  rari- 

times  the  saphena  major  looxs  as  large  as  cose  veins  generally  begin.     For  the  m(»st 

your    finger,    assuming    a    knotted    ap-  part,  the  effect  of  inflammation  of  a  vari. 

pearance.      What  is  tne  explanation  of  cose  cluster  is  not  to  produce  either  abscess 

this?    It  would  seem  that  the  vein  is  tor-  or  ulcer..    It  is  very  remarkable  that  tbe 

tuous.     Varicose  veins  are  not  only  in-  blood  in  inflamed  varicose  veins  coagu- 

creased  in  diameter,  but  in  length,  and  of  lates,  and  the  vein  becomes  choaked  up 

coursa  must  then  be  made  tortuous ;  and  with  the  coagulum.    There  seems  to  be 

where  the  saphena  vein  is  twisted,  as  it  something  in  an  inflamed  vein  that  is  nn- 

were,  upon  itself,  it  assumes  the  appear-  favourable  to  the  fluidity  of  the  blood 

ance  which  I  have  mentioned.    The  di-  which  it  contains.      Yon  observe  this  not 

latation  of  the  Ivein  is  perceptible  when  only  when  varicose  veins  are  inflamed,  but 

the  patient  stands  erect ;  but  when  he  lies  when  veins  are  inflamed  under  other  cir- 

down   the  varicose  appea/ance  vanishes,  cumstances.     You  find  this  frequently  in 

because  then  the  veins  become  emptied  of  cases  of  piles.    A  patient  comes  to  you 

their  blood.  with  an  external  pile,  which  is  large,  and 

While  these  changes  take  place  in  the  very  tender— it  is  inflamed.    At  first  it 

condition  of  the  veins,  the  patient  experi-  contains  fluid  blood,  but  in  a  day  or  two 

ences  more  or  less  inconvenience.     Some-  it  becomes  filled  with  solid  matter ;  and  if 

times  he  suffers  from  a  sense  of  itching  you  slit  open  such  an  inflamed  pile,  vou 

and  weight  about  the  inner  ankle.    The  find  a  solid  lump  of  dark  coloured  fibnne. 

sense  of  weight  and  fulness  becomes  more  If  you  slit  open  an  inflamed  varicose  clus- 

troublesome  when  he  takes  a  long  walk,  ter  in  the  leg,  under  these  circumstances, 

so  as  to  be  verv  distressing.     Where  there  yon  will  find  that  the  cavity  is  filled  up 

is  a  varicose  cluster,  the  patient  in  a  few  in  like  manner  with  coagulated  blood.      I 

instances  experiences  extraordinary  pain,  mention  this,  that  you  may  recollect  what 

and  this,  as  I  imagine,  arises  IVom  there  be-  takes  place  in  these  inflamed  veins,  not 

ing  some  nervous  filament  pressed  on  bv  the  recommending  the  practice,  which  is  quite 

tumor.     Sometimes  the  patient  complains  wrong,  as  I  shall  explain  by-and  by.    Tbe 

of  beinff  subject  to  cramp  in  the  muscles  effect  of  such  inflammation  is  to  afive  tbe 

of  the  leg.  especially  after  a  long  walk.  '  patient  a  good  deal  of  pain  at  the  time. 

Varicose  clusters  occasionally   burst  and  but  he  is  ben)pfitted  by  it  afterwards.    The 

bleed.    I  said,  in  the  commencement  of  coagulum  fills  up  the  vein,  the  vein  be- 

the  lecture,  that  the  disease  is  not  dange-  comes  obliterated,  and  the  varicose  cluster 

rous,  but  that  is  not  absolutely  and  univer-  is  cured :  others  may  form,  but  this  one  is 

sally  correct    There  are  a  few  cases  in  cured.    So  in  an  inflamed  pile,  other  piles 

which  a  patient  may  be  in  danger  from  may  form,  but  the  first  is  cured,  and  never 

hsBmorrhage.    A  varicose  cluster  becomes  troubles  the  patient  afterwards.    By  de- 

larger  and  larger ;  the  skin  over  it  becomes  grees  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  coagn- 

more  attenuated,  at  last  it  gives  way,  and  lum  becomes  graduailv  absorbed  ;  as  the 

there  is  a  great  discharge  of  blood.     I  absorption  proceeds,  the  sides  of  the  vein 

have  heard  of   patienU    actually   dying  approximate,  and  the  cavity  is  obliterated. 

I^om  this  haemorrhage,  where  assistance  Jn  old  cases  of  varicose  veins,  yon  will 

could  not  be  procured,     i  have  known  frequently  finil  the  skin  become  inflamed — 

a  great  many  cases  in  which  patients  have  that  is,  it  will  look  red,  and  be  very  irrri- 

lost  a  very  large  quantity  of  blood  from  table  and  tender.     Sometimes  you  find 

such  an  occurrence ;  and  I  have  heard  of  the  cuticle  as  it  were  abraded,  and  an 

others    in  which  death   was  the   conse-  ichorous  dischaige  takes  place  from  the 

quence.  red  cutis.    In  some  cases  tbe  whole  of  the 

Varicose  clusters  of  veins  sometimes  be-  g^in  of  the  leg  is  in  this  comlition.    In 

come  inflamed.      They  arc  then  tender  to  others   there   is  a  chronic   inflammation 

the    touch.     Frequently    the    inflamma-  of  tbe  cellular  membrane.     There  is  effu- 

tiou   is  preceded   by  a    rigor,  or  by  an  gjon  of  serum  into  it,  and  the  limb  becomes 

attack  of  fever.    In  some  instances  the  (edematous.    When  there  is  disease  of  the 

inflammation  extends  to  the  skin  over  the  hrart,  preventing  the  due  passage  of  the 

cluster,  the  skin  becomes  red,  and  if  the  blood  through  its  cavities,  the  fluid  part  of 

patient  stands  up,  he  suffers  great  pain  in  the  blood  is  liable  to  escape  from  the  capil- 

the  inflamed  varix,  but  if  be  lies  down,  j^ry  vessels,  and  thus  you  have  anasarca  of 
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Ihelcgs.  flnnhnmnitlimi, ■iiiili  Irtw ^liiii  Mood;  but  when  the  patient  lies  down, 

In  vaiiooie  fcim  daet  net  txMetJtj  oorre-  the  surface  becomes  florid.    The  change 

apond  to  anasai ca  connected  with  disease  takes  place,  very  speedily  from  dark  to 

of  the  heart.    It  is  the  result  of  an  inflam-  florid,  and  from  flond  to  dark.    The  skin, 

matory  action  in  the  cellular  membrane;  and  the  margin  of  the  ulcer,  are  generally 

the  fluid  has  a  more  distinctly  serous  cha-  of  a  dingy- r^  colour,  and  partly  deprived 

racter.    If  you  punctiye  the  parts  with  a  of  the  cuticle,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 

needle,  the  tf^iiid  being  of  greater  consist-  where  the  latter  terminates  and  the  ulcer 

ence,   does  not  flow  out  so  rapidly    as  begins.    These  ulcers  are  generally  very 

the  thinner  fluid  escapes  after  puncture  in  irritable  and  painful,  and  sometimes  are 

the  case  of  anasarca.  disposed  to  bleed. 

The  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  the  These  are  the  principal  circumstances 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane,  in  that  I  have  to  notice  respecting  the  his- 
these  cases  correspond  with  each  other,  tory  of  varicose  veins  of  the  legs  ^  and  now 
There  is  an  exudation  of  serum  in  one  I  shall  offer  to  you  some  observations  re- 
case  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  specting  the  treatment  to  be  employed, 
in  the  other  from  that  of  the  inflamed  Why  is  it  that  the  superficial  veins 
cellular  membrane.  These  inflammations  enlarge,  and  not  the  others  ?  Because,  as 
seem  to  correspond  with  those  which  we  1  have  already  explained,  the  deep-seated 
meet  with  in  other  cases  of  venous  conges-  veins  have  pressure  made  upon  them  on 
tion.  every  side,  but  the  superficial  veins  have 

But  in  some  instances  you  fiud  inflam-  not.    The  first  thing  for  you  to  consider 

mation  taking  place  of  a  diflerent  kind,  in  the  treatment  is,  whether  you  cannot 

in   the  cellular  membrane,   immediately  put  the  superficial  veins,  which  are  di- 

surrounding  the   varicose    cluster.      The  lated  and  varicose,  under  the  same  circum- 

cellular  membrane  becomes  infiltrated  with  stances,  with  the  deep-seated  veins  which 

coagulated  lymph,  and  then  the  varicose  are  uniformly  supported.    This  may  be 

c]osteris,asit  were,  imbedded  in  a  conside-  accomplished  by  applying  a  bandage  to 

rable  mass  of  indurated  substance.  At  first  the  leg.     And  what  kind  of  bandage? 

yon     would    suppose     that     the     veins  In   many  cases  you  may  apply  merely  a 

there  are  obliterated,  but  they  are  not.  partial  l)(Eindage  of  adhesive  piaster,  which 

You  have  a  deposit  of  lymph  on  the  out-  will  answer  toe  purpose  perfectly,  giving 

side,  and   the  blood  remains  quite  fluid,  the  patient  scareely  any  inconvenience. 

If  you  put  your  finger  on  the  bard  lump.  Where  the  disease  is  of  limited  extent— 

the  course  of  the  vein  is  readily  distin-  where,  for  instance,  there  are  only  two  or 

guished  by  the  fluidity  of  the  blood.     You  three  varico^  clusters,  of  small  size — yon 

feel  the  fluid  blood  passing  in  an  open  need  not  trouble  the  patient  with  a  com- 

cJiannel,  as  it  were,  through  a  hard  or  plete  bandage  for  the  whole  leg.    Have 

gristly  mass.    Where  there  is  this  deposit  some  stripes  of  adhesive    plaster,  three 

oflymphinthe  cellular  membrane  round  or  four  inches  long,  according  to  circum. 

the  vein,  the  skin  becomes  inflamed,  and  stances,  and  one  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 

it  may  give  rise  to  a  troublesome  ulcer.  half  wide.    First  of  all,  let  the  patient 

But  still,  a  varicose  ulcer  does  not  gene-  stand  erect,  that  you  may  ascertain  exactly 

rally  begin  in  this  manner.    Usually,  the  where  the  varicose  clusters  are  situated, 

skin  being  distended  at  some  point,  a  Having  marked  the  place,  let  the  patient 

scab  forms  upon  it.    Then  the  scab  comes  recline  and  let  the  foot  be  raised,  so  that 

off,  there  is  an  ulcer,  and  the  ulcer  spreads,  the  blood  may  run  down,  and  the  varix 

The   varicose  ulcer,    in    most  instances,  become  completely  empty. '  Observe,  that 

begins  about  the  inner  ankie;  but  it  may  the  heel  ought  to  be  the  highest  part  of  the 

occur,  as  in  the  patient  whose  case  is  now  whole  person.    Then  you  put  on  one  of  the 

before  us,  in  other  parts  of  the  leg.  pieces  of  adhesive  plaster  across  the  varicose 

Varicose  ulcers,  in  most  cases,  have  a  vessels,  and  afterwards  apply  the  others 

well-marked  character,for  which, however,  in  the  same  manner,  drawing  up  the  skin 

yon  are  not  at  this  time  to  look  in  this  under  them,and  taking  care  that  the  plaster 

jNitient,  who  has  been  confined  to  her  bed  is  not  thrown  into  rucksor  folds.  Theseplas- 

ibr  nearly  a  week.    For  the  true  character  ters  being  applied  when  the  veins  are  empty, 

of  varicose   ulcers,  you   must  look   at  a  and  being  strained  on  the  skin  beneath, 

patient's  legs  who  has  been  walking  about  when  the  patient  stands  the  veins  are 

np  the  time  of  your  seeing  her.     Varicose  prevented  swelling.      In    a  great   many 

nlcers  are  inclined  to  assume  an  oval  form,  cases  you  will  find  that  this  is  sufficient 

the  long  diameter  of  the  oval  extending  to  give  all  the  support  required,  and  per- 

in  the  course  of  the  veiu   upw^ards  and  haps  this  is  all  that  the  patient  needs  for 

downwards.    These  ulcers  are  generally  the  whole  of  his  life.     A  lady  consulted 

nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  me,  some  years  ago,  with  two  or  three 

surrounding  skin.    The  surface  of  them  is  varicose  cinsters  on  the  inner  ankle  and  on 

dark-coloured  whcu   the  patient  is  erect,  the  back  of  the  leg,  but  with  no  varicose 

and  when  the  small  veins  arc  filled  with  veius  of  any  consequence  cl^viYvt^K^,    \ 
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pat  on    some  pieces  of  plaster  in  the  spiral  wire,  like  tke  springs  of  braces,  bnt 

manner  which  I  have  described.    I  men-  of  very  fine  texture,  included  within  folds 

tion  this  case  only  for  this  reason — that  I  of  leather  or  something  else.     Whether 

recommended  the  treatment  seven  or  eight  you  ose  spiral  wire,  or  Indian  rubber,  it 

years  ago,  and  that  lately,  when  she  came  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the 

to  London  to  consult  me  on  another  dis-  stocking  should  be  made    of  the  elastic 

ease,  she  told  me  that  she  had  worn  the  substance;  yon  only  want  elasticity  in  a 

plaster  up  to  this  time,  and  that  it  had  paft    of    the    circumference.      In    most 

ffiyen  her  complete  relief :  she  had  never  cases   I    find   the   Indian    rubber    cloth 

had  occasion  for  any  thing  else.      But  to   be    the    best    of    these    elastic    ma- 

when  the  veins  of  the  leg  are  extensively  terials.        Patients     complain     of     the 

varicose,  this  compression  will  not  be  suf-  elastic  wire   cloth   being  very  hot,  and 

ficient,  and  then  von  must  apply  a  band-  besides,  if  any  thing,  it  makes  rather  too 

age  for  the  whole  leg.    There  are  difibrent  much    pressure.      Indian    rubber   cloth, 

kinds  of  bandages,    and  sometimes  one  however,  is  not  very  well    adapted    for 

sort  will  answer  best,  and  sometimes  ano-  hot  weather,  as  the  cloth  gives  way  so, 

ther.    You  may  use  a  common  roller  of  that  there  is  not   a    sufficient   support, 

coarse  unbleached  calico,  such  as  we  use  and  hence  it  does  not  answer  so  well  as 

in  the  hospital.    In  some  persons  vou  will  common  calico  or  nanouin  in  hot  climates, 

find  a  flannel  roller  more  convenient;  at  However,  you  will  fina  that  each  kind  of 

any  rate,  the  patient  can  apply  it  better  laced  stocking  has  its  advantages  in  parti- 

for  himself.     In  private  practice  I  fre-  cnlar  cases. 

quently  recommend  a  bandage  which  is  So  much  as  to  the  general  treatment  of 
made  of  stocking  web.    This  is  a  very  varicose  veins;  but  now  we  are  to  consi- 
nice  bandage,  and  very  convenient,  as  the  der  their  treatment  under  peculiar  drcum. 
patient  can  more  easily  apply  it  for  him-  stances.    Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  ^ou 
self:   there  is  not  the  dexterity  necessary  are  called  to  a  patient  in  whom  there  is  a 
which  is  rconired  in  the  application  of  a  varicose  cluster  of  veins  in  a  state  of  in- 
common  roller.     But  it  will  not  do  for  flammation.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  ten- 
hospital  practice,  because  the  bandage  is  demess  in  the  part,  and  perhaps  some  fever, 
ffood  for  nothing  after  it  has  been  three  or  The  first  thing  vou  have  to  do  is  to  keep 
four  times  washe<l,  and  because  it  is  too  the  patient    in    bed,    in    the  horizontal 
expensive  for  the  lower  class  of  persons.  posture,  so  as  to  keep  the  veins  emptied 
I  must  here  make  a  few  observations  of  their  blood.    Then,  if  there  be  much  in. 
respecting  the  application  of  a  roller.    A  flammation,    and   the  patient   suffers    a 
bandage  shonld  be  applied  in  the  morning  good  deal  of  pain,  you  may  apply  leeches ; 
before  a  patient  goes  about,  but  i^  need  not  but  do  not  apply  them  immediately  over 
be  worn  in  the  night  when  the  patient  lies  the  veins :  they  should  be  applied  higher 
down.    The  bandage  should  begin  at  the  np  on  the  leg,  on  the  sound  skin.    The 
toe,  and  go  up  the  leg;  and  you  shouM  biting  of  a  leech  over  an  inflamed  vein 
take  care  so  to  apply  it  as  to  support  the  will  g^ve  the  patient  a  good  deal  of  pain, 
heel.     It  should  be    so  adapted  to  the  and  the  bite  will  be  difficult  to  heal.    If 
limb  as  to  make  uniform    and  moderate  you  apply  it  on  the  sound  skin  in  the  tiiigh, 
pressure.  The  pressure  should  be  as  nearly  or  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  yon  will  re- 
as  possible  equal  throughout.     Especially  lieve  the  varicose  veins  just  as  much  as  if 
it  ought  not  to  be  tighter  above  than  it  is  you  had  applied  it  upon  them,  without 
below,  forinthateasetheveins below,  where  giving  the  patient  pain  at  the  time  or  any 
thepressure  is  least,  must  necessarily  swell,  trouble  afterwards.    You  may  then  apply 
A  tight  garter  increases  varicose  veins;  and  to    the    inflamed    varix    a  compress  wet 
the  patient  ought  to  be  told  not  to  wear  a  with  spirituous  lotion,  unless  the  pain  be 
garter  at  all,  but  to  loop  up  his  stocking,  very  great,  and  then  you  may  use  poultices 
A  baoidage  which  is  tighter  above  than  and  fomentations  instead, 
below  corresponds  to  a  tight  garter.    But  When  inflamed  varicose  veins  are  dis- 
some  persons  cannot  well  app^  a  bandage  tended  with  coagulum,  it  used  to  be  the 
for  themselves,  and  for  them  you    may  practice  formerly  to  slit  open  the  vein,  and 
prescribe  a  laced  stocking,  which  is  in  turn  out  the  coagulum,  but  it  is  not  the 
many  respects  very  convenient.    Patients  practice  that  I  should  reccommend.    It  is, 
who  are  awkward  in  applying  a  bandage  in  fact,  very  bad  practice,  and  in  order  to 
may  manage  the  laced  stocking  very  well  impress  this  observation  the  more  upon 
for    themselves.      Laced    stockings    are  your  minds,  I  will  mention  a  particular 
made  of  various  materials.    The  Chinese  case,  which  I  found  this  morning  in  look- 
manufacture  a  calico  called  naitfum,  which  ing  over  one  of  m v  old  case  books.    It 
is  a  very  gfood  material  for  the  purpose,  occurred  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.    A 
Some    laced    stockings    are    now    made  patient  was  admitted  into    the  hospital 
partly  of  Indian  rubber  cloth,   so    that  with  two  or  three  large  clusters  of  varicose 
they  are  clastic.    An  ingenious  artist  in  veins.  They  were  all  intt  state  of  inflamma- 
Jermyn-strect  mokes  a  faced  stodung  of    tion ;  the  upper  one  was  the  most  inflamecL 
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The  patient  said  that  she  had  had  the  at  the  Westminster  Hospital.  A  man  was 
disease  for  some  years,  but  that  about  a  admitted,  haring  received  a  severe  blow  on 
week  before  her  admission  she  had  stood  the  humerus ;  and  on  examination  there 
for  a  long  time  upon  a  cold  stone  "floor,  was  every  evidence  of  dislocation  having 
on  a  cold  damp  day.  She  went  to  bed,  taken  place  downwards  and  forwards, 
and  had  a  shivering,  which  was  foUqwcd  under  the  pectoralis  major.  It  was  ap- 
bj  fever,  and  then  this  attack  of  inflam-  parently  reduced ;  but  on  his  being  s^cn 
mation  of  the  veins  took  place.  I  could  the  next  day,  all  the  original  marks  of 
feel  that  the  blood  had  became  coagulated,  dislocation  were  present ;  and  on  a  more 
I  opened  the  upper  varix  and  let  out  the  careful  examination  it  was  discovered  that 
coagulum  ;  but  the  varices  below  were  the  humerus  was  split  from  its  head  down 
treated  with  cold  lotion,  or  in  some  other  one*  third  of  its  shaft,  the  split  portions 
simple  way.  Under  this  treatment  the  resembling  the  letter  V:  one  portion  re- 
inflammation  very  soon  subsided  in  the  maining  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  other 
varicose  clusters  below,  the  absorption  of  portion  being  under  the  tendon  of  the 
coagulated  blood  began  to  take  place,  and  pectoral  muscle,  external  to.  the  joint, 
the  clusters  were  cured.  But  observe  what  All  attempts  at  retaining  the  two  divisions 
happened  in  the  cluster  that  I  had  punc-  of  the  bone*in  the  glenoid  cavity  had 
tured.  The  puncture  became  an  ulcer,  failed,  and  Mr.  Thompson  gave  it  as  his 
which  would  not  heal,  but  became  very  opinion  that  the  man  would  still  have  a 
troublesome.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  useful  joint,  unaccompanied,  however, 
when  the  other  clusters  were  well,  there  with  that  perfect  freedom  of  motion  which 
was  a  nasty  sore  nere.  I  was  obliged  to  is  present  in  its  normal  condition. 
make  a  slough  with  caustic  potash,  which  Mr.  Costello  remarked  that  the  case 
I  suppose  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  was  an  exceedingly  rare  one ;  and  a  long 
vein  which  had  been  opened.  The  slough  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  stru*cture 
came  away,  the  sore  assumed  a  healthy  which  nfould  Gil  up  the  triangular  space 
character,  and  got  well,  but  certainly  the  between  the  split  portions  of  bone,  [t  was 
patient  would  have  been  well  some  six  or  generally  considered  that  it  would  be  os- 
eight  weeks  sooner,  if  I  had  pursued  the  seous  in  its  texture, 
same  practice  with  the  upper  varicose  Dr.  James  Johnson  observed,  that  as 
clnster  which  I  adopted  with  the  lower  the  dissecting  season  had  now  commenced, 
ones.  he  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  So- 
The  treatment  of  these  clusters  of  in-  ciety  to  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Dr. 
flamed  varicose  veins  should  be  just  Macartney,  of  Dublin,  at  the  recent  meet- 
this : — lay  the  patient  in  bed ;  put  a  cold  ing  at  Liverpool  It  was  to  the  eflect,  that 
lotion  on  the  part,  or  fomentation  and  a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  applied  for 
poultices  if  you  6nd  these  to  be  more  com-  two  or  three  days  to  a  dissection- wound, 
fortable  to  the  patient ;  administer  purga-  would  prevent  any  abnormal  or  dangerous 
tives  according  to  circumstances;  and  if  effects  occurring  from  it.  He  (Dr.  M.) 
there  be  much  inflammation,  but  not  other-  had  never  suffered  since  he  had  employed 
wise,  apply  leeches  to  the  sound  parts  above.  tl>e  remedy  himself,  nor  had  any  of  his 
The  result  will  be,  that  the  veins  of  the  pupils.  He  supposed  that  the  intensely 
inflamed  varix  will  become  obliterated,  astringent  power  of  the  remedy  constricted 
and  the  varix  will  be  cured.  the  absorbents  and  vessels  of  the  part,  and 

prevented  their  taking  up  any  of  the  poi- 

~~"  sonous  matter  into  the  system. 
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the  late  Mr.  Brookes  always  employed  a 

SOCIETY.  similar  preparation  himself  after  receiving 

Saturday  Oct  22  1887.  *  wound  in  dissection. 

'  Mr.  John  GREooar  Smith,  after  ob- 
R.  QuAiN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  serving  that  wounds  received  from  dissect- 
ing those  who  had  recently  died  of  puer- 
peral  peritonitis  were  generally  the  most 
liare  Cate  of  Fracture  if  the  Humerus-^  Alum  seycre,  remarked  that  Mr.  Dermott  sup- 
to  Iv ounds  received  in  Distection,  posed  that  the  injection  of  saline  fluids 
This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  ?^^  ^®  ^**^^  prevented  many  of  the 
for  the  session  1837-38.    After  the  usuid  ^Jan^c^us    consequences  occurnng   after 
rouUne  business  of  nominating  members  ^^eiving  a  dissecling-wound,  as  lie  had 
to  fill  the  offices  of  President,  Vice-Presi-  frequently  seen  among  his  own  nupils. 
dent,    and  Committee,  for   the  ensuing  .  f  he  usual  hour  having  arrived,  the  So- 
j^P                 .                      ^                  ®  ciety  adjourned. 

Mr.  Hale  Thompson  related  the  fol-  —^ 
lowing  case,  which  had  recently  occurred 
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PHYSICAL  SOCIETY,  GUY'S  ^^  *^®  <^ff*"^  produced  by  change  of  pos. 

HOSPITAL  ture. 

n     K^   oi    ioft7  '^^^  effect  produced  by  change  of  pos- 
October  21.  1887.  ture'on  the  pulse  is  due  to  muscular  con- 
Ma.  Chapman  in  the  Chaib.  traction. 

T-i*-       J-  n  ^^'  ^^^  concluded  his  obsenratlons  by 

Fffect  of  Posture  on  the  Pulse.  stating  the  following  general  law  :— 

Dr.  Guy  read  some  short  observations  on  Muscular  contraetitm,  whether  employed  to 

the  effect  produced  by  change  of  posture  change  the  potUion  of  the  body  or  to  maintaifi 

on   the  pulse.     A  Her  stating  that  the  re-  i^  *'<  the  same  position,  accHerates  the  pulse  ; 

searches  hitherto  made  were  incomplete,  And  the  effects  of  change  of  posture  form 

and  that  much  scope  was  still  left  to  in-  merely  a  particular  case  of  this  general 

quirr,  Dr.  Guy  proceeded   to  detail  the  law. 

results  established  by  more  numerous  and  The  number  of  experiments  from  which 
more  varied  experiments  than  had  yet  the  above  averages  are  formed,  is  100  ex- 
been  made.  The  following  short  propo-  periments  on  healthy  males,  whose  average 
sitinns  give  a  connected  view  of  the  re-  age  was  twenty-four  years,  and  50  on 
suits  established  by  former  observers,  and  healthy  females,  whose  average  was 
those  to  which  Dr.  G.'s  own  experiments  twenty  eight  years.  All  the  persons  ex- 
have  conducted  him  :—  perimented  on  were  in  a  state  of  rest,  nn* 

1.  The  effect  produced  by  change  of  pos-  excited  either  by  food  or  exercise. 

ture  on  the  pulse,  is,  in  both  sexes  and  at  At  the  conclusion  of  J)r.  Guy's  paper, 

all  a^i^es,  considerable.  Mr,  GoaHAM  stated  the  results  of  some 

2.  The  difference  between  the  erect  and  experiments  made  by  himself  on  the  pulses 
sitting  postures  is  much  greater  than  be-  of  infants.  These  remarks,  though  irrele- 
twcen  the  sitting  and  recumbent  postures ;  vant  to  the  paper,  were  valuable,  inasmuch 
being  in  men  more  than  twice  as  great,  as  they  showed  the  average  amount  of 
and  in  females  more  'than  ten  times  as  pulses  in  children  at  different  ages,  which 
great.  were  as  follows : — 

3.  The  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ^        ..   .              j       u    .MewiPnUei. 

are  numerous ;  and  assuming  the  pulse  of        J^"*™  birth  to  one  day  old 123 

healthy  males  as  the  standard  to  which  From  one  day  to  one  week  old  ..  128 

that  of  females  is  to  be  compared,  there  »»     ^^^  ^^^  ^  ®"®  month  •  •  135 

are  thirty-eight  exceptions  in  a  hundred  in  >»     ®"«  month  to  five  months,  149 

males,  and  sixty  in  a  hundred  in  females.  »     ^^^  months  to  two  years-  •  130 

4.  The  extremes  are  very  remote  from  »»     two  years  to  four  years   .-112 
the  mean  results.    Thus  the  difference  be-  »     <"»»'  >««"  ^  ten  years    • .  108 
tween  stafnding  and  sitting  may  be  as  high  The  discussion  on  Dr.  Gny^s  paper  was 
as  a  third  and  as  low  as  ^  of  the  number  ably  sustained  by  Messrs.   Dendy,    Iliff, 
of  pulses  in  the  erect  position ;  between  Blenkame,  Hilton,  Gaselee,  &c. 

sitting  and  lying,  as  high  as  a  fourth  and  Dr.  Guy,  in  reply,  stated  that  his  obser- 

as  low  as  ^  of  the  nuniber  of  pulses  in  the  vations  did  not  yet  admit  of  practical  ap> 

sitting  posture;  and  between  standing  and  plication,  but  must  be  considered  as  pre- 

lying,  the  difference  may  be  little  less  than  paratory  to  the  investigation  of  diseased 

I,  and  as  little  as  i^  of  the  number  of  conditions.    Statistics  formed  the  closest 

pulses  in  the  erect  position.  approximation  to  certainty,  of  which  the 

The  following  propositions  relate  to  the  science  of  medicine  was  capable.    They 

difference  between  the  pulse  of  males  and  did  for  probability  what  mathematics  did 

that  of  females : —  for  demonstration;    and    the    objections 

1.  The  pulse  of  females  is  much  more  urged  against  them  affected  their  applica- 
frequent  than  that  of  .males.  tion  only — their  intrinsic  value  remained 

2.  Change  of  posture  has  much  less  the  same.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
effect  on  the  pulse  of  females  than  on  that  Dr.  G.  vindicated  his  claim  to  originality, 
of  males.  by  comparing  his  experiments  with  those 

3.  The  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  Drs.  Knox  and  Graves;  and  stated  that 
are  much  more  numerous  in  females  than  others  had  only  surmised,  while  he  had 
in  males.  proved,  that  muscular  contraction  was  the 

4.  Of  these  exceptions,  the  most  re-  causeof  the  difference  in  pulses  indifferent 
markable  are  those  in  which  the  pulse  is  positions. 

more  frequent  in  the  recumbent  than  in  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted 

the  sitting  posture.  to  Dr.  Guy,  for  his  valuable  communica- 

The  following  general  law,  now  stated  tion,  and  the  meeting  adjourned, 

for  the  first  time,  is  important: —  At   the  next  meeting,   November  4th, 

In  males  (and  probably  in  females  too).  Dr.  Huoiies  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Ash  well 

the  eff<fct  of  change  of  posture  varies  di<  will  read  a  paper  on  Haemorrhage  from 

recUv  as  thp  frequency  of  the  pulse.  the    unimpregnated     Uterus,    associated 

The  next  proposition  refers  to  the  cause  with  hard  Tumors. 
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ACCIDENTS  AT  THE  LONDON 
HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  ANDRKifvs,  Surgeon. 

Mr.  Adams,  A ui^ant- Surgeon, 


Oct.    Sex.  A{ce. 

10.  M.  17 
F.  8 
M.    5 

11.  M.  30 
M.  45 


M.  70 
M.  52 
M.  18 
M.  21 
M.  48 
F.  6 
M.  5 
F.  7 
M.  12 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15.    31.  22 


16. 


17. 


M.  46 
M.  41 
M.  35 
M.  32 
M.  20 
M.  r>8 
F.  14 
F.    27 


Case. 

Fractured  humerus. 

Scald. 

Scald. 

Contused  shoulder. 

Retention  of  urine  from  pa- 
ralysis of  bladder  succeed* 
ing  fever. 

Fractured  femur. 

Comjiound  fracture  of  tibia. 

Fractured  thigh. 

Compound  fracture  of  tibia. 

Cut  head. 

Fractured  femur. 

Fractured  tibia  and  fibula. 

Cut  head. 

Hydrophobia  tnro  months 
after  the  iiyury. 

Contused  side,  supposed 
fractured  ribs. 

Cut  head. 

Fractured  leg. 

Fractured  leg. 

Sprained  ankle. 

Injured  eye. 

Wounded  arm. 

Cut  head. 

Contused  side. 


peared  alienated  at  first;  bat  in  abont  Ax 
hours  he  became  rapidly  worsey  and  died 
in  about  thirty  hours  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  disease. 

The  post-mortem  examination  discover- 
ed Botbing  more  than  is  ordinarily  met 
with  iu  such  cases. 


LITERARY  NOTICE. 

NEW  vroRK  our  materia  medic  a. 
Mr.  Pereira  has  in  the  press,  and  will 
speedily  publish,  *<  Elements  of  Materia 
3Iedica  and  Therapeutics." 

APOTHECARIES'  HALl^ 

LI8TOFOBNTI.EMEN  WHO  HATEaBtBirE* 
CEaTinCATBS. 

Thunday,  Oct.  26,  1837. 

George  MnsB,  Whitby,Liiicolnshlre.—Aii|ra*tnt 
Paul.  Kxeter.— Thna.  Hivpir.  Ply nuwth.- Henry 
Letheby,  Plymoatfa.— ThosMS  Qr1fllUu>.--Ch«rles 
Chapman.  — James  George  AlkiB«<»,  Wakefield, 
Yorkshire.— Alfred  MacU,  Norwlch.>>jM.  Pev* 
unn,  Lant^ahaw,  I^ancftiter.  —  Robert  Brooke*, 
London.— Pvter  Hulme  Bc%e,  Salfonl.  —  Jame* 
Barringiou  Prow^e.  Brl«tol.— John  Babber*  Ma- 
ther, London.— William  Tbomaa  Bowler,  Waraop. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  or  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortalitt,  Oct,  24,  1837. 


In-patients  •• 
Out-patients 


23 

53 


Total  ..-.  76 

Uydro/phchia, 
In  the  case  of  hydrophobia,  the  boy  had 
been  bitten  about  two  months  prior  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  by  a  dog ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  animal  was  killed 
soon  after  The  boy  was  taken  to  a  drug- 
gi8t*s,  and  tfie  part,  according  to  the  state, 
ment  of  the  mother,  was  freely  rubbed  with 
nitric  acid.  The  mother  brought  the  child 
to  the  hospital  two  days  after,  and,  as 
there  appeared  some  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  dog,  and  as  the  acid  had  been 
freely  employed,  the  parts  being  in  a  state 
of  inflammation,  it  was  deemed  prudent 
not  to  meddle  with  it  further.  A  poultice 
was  ordered,  and  the  child  speedily  reco- 
Tered.  The  disease,  in  its  access  and  pro- 
gress, presented  nothing  unusual.  Imme- 
diately on  his  admission  the  parts  were 
excised,  not  with  any  view  of  arresting  the 
disease  by  the  mere  excision,  but  in  order 
that  a  free  absorbing  surface  might  be 
presented  for  the  introduction  of  remedies. 
The  treatment  consisted  in  the  application 
of  the  extract  of  belladonna  to  the  arm ; 
and  one  grain  of  the  same  rcmedY*  with 
three  of  calomel,  were  administered  by  the 
mouth  every  hour.     The  symptoms  ap- 


Age  and  Deb'ility  .  17 

Apoplexy      •        .  2 

Aathma         •       .  <S 

Cancer           .       .  1 

Childbirth     •       .  2 

Conaumptfon        •  83 

Convuiaifias         .  16 

Croup   ...  I 
Dentition  or  Teething  2 

Diarrhva      .        •  2 

Dropsy          .        .  7 

Dropsy  In  the  Brain  6 

Epilepay        .        .  1 

Erysipelas    .        .  1 
Ferer     .       .       .11 

Fercr,  Scarlet      .  1 


Fever,  Typhvs     .  2 

Heart,  diseased   .  1 

Hooping  Congii  .  2 

Inflamraatkm       .  4 

Bowels  &  8t«aiacb  2 

Brain                  .  4 

Lungs  and  Plevra  2 

Meawles        .       •  9 

Miscarriage  •       .  1 

Mortification         .  1 

Paiftlysis       .       •  I 

SmaU-|>oz    •       .  8 

Tbmsh         .       •  2 

Uuknoira  C«os«s  18 

Casualtlea    .       .  4 

Decrease  of  Burials,  as  compared  «dth  >  ^^ 
the  preceding  week        .        •       .   i 
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Oct, 

Thursday.  19 
Friday  .  .  20 
Satarday  .  21 
Sunday  .  .  22 
Monday .  .  23 
Tuesday .  .  24 
WedDe»day26 


Tbirmomrtsr. 
from  82  to  57 


40 
89 
88 
49 
47 
82 


68 
59 
59 
59 
54 
47 


Baromrtsr. 

80-22  to  80  81 
80'8»      80*85 


80-4A 
80-86 
8000 
29-56 
29-68 


80-44 
80-24 
29-75 
29-49 
29  9i 


PreTailing  wind,  S.W. 
Except  the  28d,24th,  and  morning  of  the25tb, 
generally  clear ;  with  rain. 
Ui^n  fallen,  -5i^  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henby  Adams. 

NOTICE. 

Dr.    Hawkins's    case  of  hydrophobia 
came  too  late  for  the  present  number. 


Wilson  6c  Spk,  Printers,  57,  Skinner-st.,  London. 
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YSIOLOGY  AND  DtSEASES  OF 
THE  fHEST, 


Dellverad  daiint  Ibp  Spring;  SciMns  at 
18se>nitl»37. 
At  lh»  Anatemical  Sehail,  KinKo-l.^tSlrivl, 
St  Gfurge^i  lIoMpiitiif 

lrCSARLEHj.B.WlLI.IAMS,M.D.F.il,S. 


VI. 


V!m  of  Iht  ChtM  [continHKl) 

e  praptriittBf  tht  Chtrt'iaitd  6y 

ffmamun—CatuaofIhe  vund  of  Ptrau- 

f  'An— MhIM  "f  FliciwiDH  ;  JniHxi/iale  and 

)   aHrffanr— Fun'Mfn  ,f  ih,  Smiil  iit  iliffirmt 

Itf^ioni ;  in  diffrtvui  Haiti  <f  Ri»jnnl\m — 

\    ti»L<--     .■-^. .  J  ..   ..    _  ^-         --n. 


liMi  —  SnmiiU  if  Rr-pi 
EipirBlian—Tnehiit,    Bmvehi 


ger,  Wc  will  fimt  inquire  into  the  princi- 
pJc8  of  this  process.  Yon  hear  that  iha 
clutl,  when  sirutk  abruptly  with  the  cods 
of  tlic  Hugen,  gives  a  rather  dcFp,  and  not 
very  sbartBoundi  which  iinnlies  ibal  the 
(ili'mtiung  are  nut  quick,  and  thai  tliej  do 
not  initantl;  cease.  When  I  strike  ia  the 
Name  manner  nn  Ihe  Ihigh,  there  ia  a  very 
diScrcDt  snuod — a  slmrl  dull  tup,  implj'- 
ing  [hnl  the  vibralions  dn  ni>t  cnntinue. 
1  get  the  name  dead  tan  when  I  Mrike  thai 
part  nf  llic  cheat  in  n1lich  the  liter  lie*; 
bul  ynu  may  obaerfe.  by  referring  to  tbe 
dinEtntns,  tbal  thote  parts  nf  the  cheat 
under  nhieh  tlie  lungs  are,  all  yield  more 
or  legs  nf  the  deep  hoUnw  sountL 

Let  U9  examitie  ■  little  more  into  the 
scat  of  this  sound.  Is  it  in  tbe  air,  or  in 
the  solids  at  the  chest )  We  will  Grst  trj 
the  prolwrties  of  sounds  produced  in  tbe 
air  of  hiillon'  bodies.  Here  is  an  open 
India  rubber  bottle,  which  gi'ef,  when  I 
lap  on  it,  a  hollow  sound.  Bat  if  I  close 
its  mouth  with  my  finger,  jou  hear  how 
the  soond  is  changed.  Try  Ibis  with  Ihe 
chest ;  I  dose  the  glollis  whilst  I  strike 
ehesl;  il  does  not  sensibly  alter  I' 


Agaii 


f  hoi. 


I  Uttpiralim,  Ike— Duration  of  Iht 

WK  kare  now,  then,  in  consider  the 
aenutic  properljo*  of  the  chest  and  its  or. 
gani.  We  have  explored  Ihesc  parts  in 
tbeir  lelations  to  light  and  touch,  and  we 
iMre  next  (u  examine  ihcni  in  rclalion  to 
I,  which  we  now  know  la  be  merely  a 
d  of  resisted  motion. 
;  Well,  as  we  tried  Ihe  sonorous  prn per- 
il of  lOBtal  and  of  wood,  by  striking  Ihrm, 
id  ohmiing  Ihe  character  nf  the  reimlt. 
J[  •ound,  ID  we  strike  the  chesi  to  jnilse 
l^tb*  nature  and  condition  of  its  male> 
"i.  Tbe  practice  of  percussion,  us  a 
le  or  diasDMi".  we  uwB  to  Avenbrug. 

'plS.—lLX.I. 
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low  bodies  Is  deep  in  proportion  to  iheir 
size:  remark  how  moch  deeper  Ilie  1 
uf  this  large  bollle  is  than  that  of  Ihe  t 
one  Try  Ibis  with  the  cbesi ;  by  enlarging 
and  diminishing  its  hollow  hy  inspiration 
and  expiration,  Ihe  souud  on  percussion 
remains  much  tbe  same,  except  that  tbe 
extremes  of  inspiration  and  expiration 
alightlj  raise  it;  whereas,  were  Ibc  sound 
produced  in  the  niV  within,  the  increa: 
this  air  should  uniformly  loner  [be  sound, 
and  Ihe  diminution  raise  it. 

As  il  is  not,  then,  the  air  thai  soundsc 
percussion,  it  must  be  the  solids;  and  !>'■ 
fcr»e  how  the  solid  construction  of  Ibo 
chest  favours  its  vibrations.  Here  a 
set  ol  iKcmhranes,  Ihin  muscles,  and  inte- 
gumenK,  strained  on  an  elastic  frame- 
voik  of  buDC  and  cftrtilige,  and  A«e  t« 
O 


I 
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ibmte  to  long  oi  ihe  ai;gaiiii  nicbia  do  qaite  hiWlthj.     In  olhera.  >gbiii<  tbcfa  i 

_jnl  check   their  mDtinns.      Let  ua   find  luclin,  mass  (irrsi  aiid  liHMciiilcsanimlwl 

nimethinir fkmiliiir In  illuitrale  thisi  my  ihi.'  chi'si,  ihtii  tbc  trails  arc  cuinpls1^~ 

hat  will  dii  TCrj  WL'II.     The  crnnii  nf  tlui  niiiait.-dbj  it,  mid  1IR7  •nund  but  Utile  « 

*-—  "  free  til  vibnilc,   niid  gitv>  u  good  pcreuMiixi.    'I'bv  bbiov  difficultjr  occuir* 

uaiiuH  «aund  yihca  ^^tnlvk.     I  put  jiidi  it  iniul  canea  in  cenain  reaioiiB,  where  m 

thlifaAndkerubicf,  whicb,  when  loose,  may  cles    of   ciiiisidcnble    ihickneu,   or 

Krre  to  rentcwnt  tht-  nlr  filled  li-cuo  ol  mnainmin  Itinale?,  lie  nuthe  walK 

tbe  lung.     Ilstril  loundd  ncll,  bccaiisctlie  other  caies,  a^oin,  tbo  walls  of  the  cb. 

iiu)dk«rehferd<i«notchcck  (liBtibralions.  arc«idra«D  111  bv  contracted  adheaai 

But  when  1  bring  my  b«n<l  io  uontaft  nitli  lliat  tbcf  arc  not  rrec  to  librate,  and  g 

the  orown  inside,  and  then  strike  on  the  n  dull  lonad,  tlthongb  the  \aag>  Kill 

outside,  you  pereeitethesaund  is  rendered  tbem  maybe  cumparatively  heiJlbj'. 

short  aad  dull,  because  the  ribrutiuiis  are  ull  these  coses  we  must  give  to  tbe  Ji 

stopped   b;  the   solid  wilbin.     Supixar  I  struck  [be  equal  lension  wbich  is  wanting, 

.  were  to  Gil  my  hat  wilb  water  (fur  I  am  by  prtasiog  an  it  a  Bmall  piece  ot  suine 

not  going  to  (III  it;  I  won't  tn"  its  icalrr-  firmly  elastic  body,  such  a*  wood,  icory, 

jmqfto  far);  this,  loo,  would  check  the  sliff  India  rubber,  or  tbe  like.   You  can  ftt 

vibrations,  and  you  would  bate  no  sound  plenty  nf  sound  by  striking  tbisi  nnd  ifit     I 

ID  jiereuuion  bat  a  short  dead  tap.  be  firmly  Applied  to  Ilie  cheil,  the  dcDliWiM 

ll  is  just  BO  with  [hu  cbeit.  It  is  in  if-  of  the  conleots  within  will  tnodirjr  IhWM 
self  more  or  less  free  to  ribrate;  but  it  sound,  just  as  il  mndlSes  that  of  peroa^^fl 
Rceiios  the  character  of  its TibratJonifVoni  sion  of  the  naked  wnlUofUie  chcM.  Vim  fl 
the  organs  andcraeitth,  which  relum  them,  perceiro  that  ihc  sound  which  I  gti  oa 
or  check  them,  according  to  the  density  of  striking  on  this  liltle  plate  iit  irory  preswd 
these  organs.  Thus  you  find,  where  the  on  mj  chest,  is  Ihc  same  in  character  as 
lunga  lie,  the  chest  sounds  deep  and  clear  j  IfaaE  which  I  get  bv  striking  the  chest  it- 
hut  here,  below  the  sixth  rib  on  Ihc  right  self,  only  it  it  louttcrj  and  as  percnsston 
aide,  where  we  comeorer  the  liter,  or  here,  on  il  gives  no  pain,  I  can  strike  with  force 
"0  the  left  ofibe  lower  partof  thosternum,  suffieienl  to  mnke  the  ribmiions  reaeb  the 
Iter  the  heart,  the  sound  is  short  and  dull,  interior,  thrcmgh  any  thickness  of  fat  ur 
llie  vibnlions  being  checked  by  these  soft  mnscle.  By  this  means  we  can  get  at  the 
solid  organs  beneath,  So  also  you  eon  at  ■nnorout  quitlities  of  the  thoracic  viscera 
once  perceive  thai  morbid  changi^s  of  Ihe  tlirough  Ihe  scapulip  and  muscles  of  the 
organs,  such  as  eondensatlim  of  the  lung  back,  and  thmugh  fat  or  [Edematous  inte* 
by  diseue,  or  the  pouring  out  of  serum  gumeuts  of  any  thickness.  In  this  way. 
Into  Iha  pleura,  would  in  a  similar  way  too,  we  can  get  the  resimance,  or  sonorous 
arrest  the  vibrations,  and  render  the  sound  quality,  of  any  part  of  tbe  abdomen.  In 
dull  in  those  parts  of  ibe  chest  where  these  some  regions,  as  in  ibe  right  iliac  and  left 
cbangei  occur.  On  Ihe  oiher  hand,  sup-  bjpocbondriac,  the  gaseous  illstcnsion  of 
{insc  changes  of  an  opposite  kind  tu  take  the  colon  and  stomacli  often  stretches  the 
place,  such  as  dilatation  oftlic  air-cells  of  solidsoverlhem  enough  to  make  these  culids 
tlie  lung,  or  an  cfTuslon  of  air  in  10  the  yield  a  drum-like  sound  when  struck  ^  but 
pleural  sae,  ihe  walls  of  the  chest  will  then  the  pressure  of  a  solid  plate  on  Ibem  will 
nave  uuiler  Ihem  an  increased  spring,  always  give  these  and  other  regions  aueb  a 
which  will  make  Ihem  vibrato  on  percus-  tension,  that  a  stroke  on  its  surface  will 
sion  even  more  strongly  (ban  usual,  and  be  modified  by  wlinl  lies  underneath, 
field  a  clearer  sound.  We  owe  this  method  of  mdiute  percus- 

Thesc  illustrations  ore  enough  to  shew  sion  to  M.  Piorr;,  who  calls  this  percus- 

the  general  principles  of  the  acoustic  eia-  sion-plaio  apfuimner;  audit  is  to  much 

ninalian  of  tbe  vbest  by  percussion.     II  it  better  than  immediate  percuisioa,  that  it 

a  test  of  the  density  and  elasticity  of  the  is  now  generally  preferred.    There  is,  how. 

oiatorlnts  within  the  t^iosi :   as  diseases  ever,  an  iraprotement  on  il,  which  is,  I 

alter  these  qualities,  so  will  they  altar  the  believe,  due  to  an  Englishman,  Dr.  Sker- 

■ODnd  on  percussion,  which  may  thus  an-  rell;  this  is,  to  substiiule  for  a  piciimeter 

(lannGe  their  pretence.    A  few  more  (.iiii.  the  Sngcrs  of  Ihe  left  hand.     I  need  say 

lidcraliuns  will  help  us  tu  tome   useful  little  to  reeommend  Ihls  method  ufpcreut. 

pmeticnl  applicalinni  of  these  principles.  lion  j  if  jnu  do  not  already  know  it,  jou 

As  we  hate  seen  that  the  walls  of  the  will  soon  flud  out  how  convenient  and 

oheal  give  tbe  sound  which  we  hear  on  lkiiRd]iitis,how nicely youcanfitthe fingers 

itriking  the  chett,  so  il  Is  plain  that  Ihcy  to  the  inoquatities  of  the  chest,  sometimes 

must  be  sufficiently  lense  and  elastic  to  singly,   sumeiimes    together ;    sumeiinies 

vibrate  on  being   almck.    Tbe  cbesis  of  with   ibeir  palmar  surface  outermost  to 

some  persnni  are  so  loosely  put  together,  strike  on,  but  generally  with  this  applied 

and  to  flaccid,  that  ihey  give  but  liltle  In  Ihe  chest  and  their  bocks  to  striko  on, 

sound,  althongh   the  organs  witbiJi  nro  nnd  so  forth,  as  I  will  shcn-  you  at  a  fulura 
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lovr  how  to  percuBS  [be 
lie  it  Buund.  let  us  lee 
IR  ought  (o 


Now 

how  thia  sound  ia  itilTereiit . 
be  sfftcted  by  the  ois<>o<  wilhi  , 
beie,  agftin,  voii  see  we  have  Deed  or  the 
lopographicaf  bnowledgo  that  I  uid  was 
aecemrj  far  a  correct  physical  exaiaina- 
lioD  of  the  cbest.  Thene  diBgrams  wilt 
aasist  us;  and  for  the  diOereikt  sduqUs  od 
pcrcunioD  in  different  re^jions,  I  must  re- 
fer jou  lu  the  Iftble  and  plates  at  tbe  end 
of  mj  nork  on  Diseases  of  ihe  Chest. 

You  •■»  here,  coloured  light  nink,  the 
ahape  of  the  Innp  seen  tbrouKh  the  pa- 
rieles  i  and  over  the  wbola  of  lliat  ^nu 
get.,  more  or  leu,  Ibe  resonaol  puEmonary 
sound  on  percus-yon .  In  all  Ihe  upper 
parts  or  tbe  cbest,  before,  behind,  and  at 
the  aideii,  this  sound  is  pure  and  unmixcil, 
and  equal  on  both  sides,  beoauie  there  is 
■uilhin);  but  lung  uudernealh,  a>  you  see 
npresenled  in  tbe  dnining  by  iho  unmined 
pink.  Bnl  brtween  tbe  Tuurtli  and  fiftli 
rib  on  tbe  right  bide,  vou  see  this  pink 
bt^ns  to  get  a  (bade  tit  purple  from  the 
liter,  that  here  rises  into  the  I'eiitral  part 
of  the  chest  beyond  the  lung ;  and  this 
parpte  tint  becomes  darker  and  darker  as 
(be  lung  is  thinner,  and  the  lirer  ap- 
proaches the  surface,  unlit  wc  come  to  the 
Biftrgin  of  the  lungs,  where  the  light  pink 
«f  the  lung  qaite  ceases,  and  tbe  unreiled 
pnrple  uf  the  liver  denotes  that  this  oi^n 
is  in  contact  with  iho  walls  of  tbe  cheat. 
Now,  is  there  any  minlure  of  the  lung  and 
lirer  unni/t  where  we  see  this  blending  of 
tbeir  tint)  in  tbe  diagram  i  I  >ay  yes ;  and 
I  will  give  you  the  proof  of  it  when  we 
hare  a  living  subject  before  us.  As  soon 
at  wc  gel  down  to  the  upper  leiel  of  the 
liver  there  is  a  very  clight  deadening  of 
the  pulmonary  sound  on  percussion  ;  and 
this  deadening  increases  down  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lungs,  below  which  it  ia  entirely 
changed  into  the  dead  hepatic  sound.  You 
see  by  Ibis  that  the  stroke  of  percussion 
icachea  a  considerabls  depth,  to  organs  an 
inch  or  more  from  the  waits)  and  wbal- 
eler  it  reaches  may  modify  its  sound. 
This  suggests  to  us,  that  by  varying  tbe 
/ern  of  Ute  stroke,  we  may  make  the  im- 
pnlse  of  percussion  reach  to  difTerent 
depths,  and  derive  the  cbantctor  of  its 
connd  from  tbe  luperGcinl  or  the  deep- 
seated  organs,  as  we  will.  So,  after  some 
practice,  yon  will  Bnd  that  where  the  lung 
overlaps  the  liver,  urmg  percusaion  will 
.giro  you  a  shorter,  deader  sound,  than 
'  — ■'«  pcrcoMJon.  Strong  percussion  re- 
■>  the  character  of  its  sound  from  the 
t  ai  well  as  the  lung;  whiitt  gentle 
fcusaion,  as  byjillipin^  with  the  finger 
d  thumb,  does  not  |>ass  beyond  the  thin 


layer  of  the  long,  and  gj 

Let  ns  look  to  Ihe  left  i 
Here,  Bt  ihe  htemum,  about 
with  the  third  rib,  we  see  the  light  uli 
of  Ihe  lungs  Inking  a  scarlet  tinge  fmm 
the  heart,  and  ton  can  see  ils  shape  blnih- 
ing  through  Ihe  lungs  dowu  to  between 
the  Gfih  and  aixih  ribs,  aboul  an  inch 
below  and  before  the  iett  nipple,  where, 
from  the  brighlness  of  the  colour,  you  may 
see  that  the  apex  of  the  heart  appmacbea 
very  near  the  walls  of  the  chest;  and  la 
the  left  of  the  lower  third  of  the  slemum, 
its  body  is  in  coniact  with  tliem.  So 
there  is  a  mixlureof  dull  and  clear  sounds 
ou  percuBsioniu  these  >iluations,allbuugb, 
from  the  movement^  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  Ihe  spots  where  one  tAadei  into  the 
other  are  not  Gied.  You  see,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  left  side,  a  yellow  tinge, 
which  rises,  in  b  faint  degree,  as  higb  as 
the  mammilla.  This  indieates  tlie  riei- 
nily  of  the  stomach,  with  ils  clear  druai- 
lihe  sound,  which  becomes  miicd  with 
the  pulmonary  sound  in  this  region,  but 
to  a  degree  varying  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  air  conlained  in  the  stomach. 
Here,  again,  is  Ihe  spleen,  which,  as  you 
■ce  by  Ibis  blue  tint,  affects  tbe  sound 
of  the  small  portion  of.Ihe  kteral  lobe  of 
tbe  left  lung. 

Now  you  must  not  forget  that  the  mo- 
tions of  reHpiralion  mar  produce  changoa 
in  the  character  and  relative  positions  uf 
some  of  these  sounds.  Inipiralion,  as  it 
cnlarse*  the  lung,  renders  the  pulmonary 
sound  clearer,  and  extends  it  over  every 
part  of  the  heart,  and  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  liver.  As  we  found  that 
Ihe  complete  and  equal  enlargement  and 
contraction  of  the  chest,  as  seen  and  fell, 
arc  signs  of  the  free  condition  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  so  the  sound  on  pereuasion 
becomes  an  addiliona!  sign  of  the  hoallby 
action  in  proportion  as  the  clear  pulmo- 
nary sound  is  extended  at  each  expansion 
of  the  chest.  Observe,  when  after  a  ftill 
expiration  1  strike  my  chest  orer  the  region 
of  the  bearl,  and  over  the  middle  region 
of  the  liver,  the  sound  is  dull,and  warcely 
pulmonary.  I  lake  in  a  full  breath  ;  and 
now  you  hear  how  clear  it  sounds  all  over 
these  regions.  Percnasion  is  a  test,  there- 
fore, not  only  of  tbe  Ualital  condition  of 
the  lung,  but  of  tbe  dinu/mkai  state  also. 
This  point  b  not  enough  attended  to  b^ 
aoscullators,  and  yel  the  neglect  of  il 
not  only  would  deprive  ns  of  additional 
signs,  but  wunld  lend  to  render  deceptive 
Ihe  results  of  statical  percussion.  For 
exwnple,  in  judging  of  the  goodness  of  the 
sound  on  percussion,  wB  generally  com. 
pare  the  sounds  on  the  two  sides  of  Ibe 
chcal.  or  in  two  parts  of  tbe  same  tide 
where  nnturally  the "    ' 
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r  ura  tbo  »rmo :   but  if  we  dn  not  attend  to  prnolicc.    Ther«  i>  no  btlter  wnj  of  fJiML 

r   thd  max^nieiiti  or   r«iplnktion,  we  miy  to  get  ibU  familiarit]'  limn  by  pcn.'u«iid 

'   ttrike  one  pMl  when  llie  thcst   is  cim-  your  own  thiwls.     *   "■""■  "•'•"""•  — tiJ 

tracted,  and  ihe  other  nbcn  it  is  full,  anJ  you  ii«  in  tbe  mo* 

oblKin  reiultB  whivh  differ  Trota  lbi«  cause  jn  »lud;ing  brfori 

onlfr  ^"^  ""'  f"""  an;  inltPrnol  clmnge.  marks  and  difTereiit  loandii  of  tbe  resian 

In    practising    companiliJO    ijcrcnssiun,  and  Iheir  correa  poo  ding  orgaai,  wili   g 

-   tberefnrr,  in  i-as««  m|Diring  delicBC)',  you  far    lo  inslrucl  yon   in   Ihe    practice   oi 

(hould  de«ire   the   patient   to   hold    his  p«reu»iion,   and  in  the  ehanitter  of  tbe 

,   breath  Tor  an  Imtant  whiirt  thecompn  sounds  in  healihi  and  tbe  avkn-ardneu 

I   tiwil)  ia  tnade,  and  it  li  often  useful  to  try  and  BDnnvance  inceparable  from  fint  «t- 

I    tbe  lounda  when  the  chnt  is  expanded  to  tempts  nill  be  felt  only  by_   tbe   person 

lU  utmost,  wbcn  it  is  contracted,  and  in  wbo  is  least  likely  to  complain  of  Ibem. 
tbe  intermediale  states.  Yon  will  Bi>on  Snd  eren  in  these  trials 

It  would  be  going  out  of  my  order  lu  Ibnt  some  art  is  required  ereu  in  mediate 

describe  the  rnrietlea  in  i^reuBsion  from  peronsaioo,  wbiob    is   the  easiest.     The 

special  diseases,  but  an  illustraUon  or  two  finger  or  fiogen  of  tbe  left  hand  sbould 

more  will  culiien  tljc  subject.  be  cloself   pressed  i>u  Ihe  walls  of  the 

The  indurations  of  the  npper  lobes  of  chest,  and  if  ibe  object  be  compaHi  -      " 

tbe  luug  in  tbe  early  stages  of  pblhisis  are  tbe  two  sides,  they  sbould  be  placed  o 

often  ■mall,  and  so  scattered  ihrotigh  ita  responding  parts,   whether  betweei 

substance,  ibat  ibey  scarcely   nlTeet   the  Tibs,  along  them,  or  across  tbcm.    Tftk* 

sound  on  percussion  i  hut  by  a  full  ejpira^  care,  loo,  that  Ibe  mode  of  striking  '--'-- 

tion  they  are  brought  closer  l.)getber,  and  same,   whether  yoo   strike   with  one  or 

if  more  on  one  side  than  the  uther,  tbcy  several  lingers,  wilb  tbeir  tops  (in  which 

may  then  more  sensibly  deaden  the  sound  cue   you   must  keep  your  nails    pretty 

on  that  side,  especially  if  gentle  mediate  closely  cut),  or  Ibe  fiat  o'fthe  lait  phalanx, 

percussion  be  used  below  the  claTicle>,and  or  with  tlie  knncklei ;  each  of  which  modes 

nut  on  a  very  small  surface.     Again,  the  is  sometimes   preferable.      I   often   End 

induratiana,  especially  if  of  some  standing,  filliping  with  Ihe  middle  linger  aud  Ihnnib 

tend  to  restrain  the  lung  rrom  its  full  ex-  [tbas]  give  more  onifurm  anddelicate  it- 

pansioD,  and  if  there  be  a  difference  on  gnlts:  especially  when  the  patient  is  in  ait 

the  two  sides,  it  thus  may  be  delected  j neon renient  position,  or  sulTen  from  ten. 

odIv  on  a  full  iuspiralinn.     In  the  disease  derness  of  the    walls  of  the  chest,  this 

called  emphysema  of  tbe  lungs,  the  air-  [s  the  best  mode  fur  abdominal  percussion. 

cells  are  permanently  dilated  ;  tbey  coo-  In  doubtful  case*,  however,  Tarioos  modes 

tain  an  unusual  quunlity  of  air,  which  must  be  tried  and  practised,  as  I  hare  be. 

expiration   cannot  expel ;    this  may  be  fare  remarked,  with  due  relation  to  the 

detected   by  percusiiion  as    a  dynamical  period   nf    tbe    rcs])iratary    moTcmentl. 

lest;  the  regions  of  the  heart  and  upper  There  arc  a  few  cases  in  which  a  little 

part  of  tbe  liver  being  covered  by  the  per-  plate  of  ihin  woihI  or  ivory,  as  reconi- 

manenlly  distended  lung,  even  after  expi-  mended  by  M.  Piorry,  may  be  used  with 

ration,  give  a  clear  sound.      There  is  one  advantage  ;  it  should  be  covered  with  soft 

point  more  to  notice  respecting  percussion  leather,  to  prevent  the  clack  of  tbe  lingers 

at  the  eilremes  of  the  reipiralory  act.  on   its  snrliicc.      In   M.   Piorry's  works 

Full  Inspiration  makes  tbe  sound  clearer  ;  "  Pt    la     Pnmaian     Sfrd'ole,''    and    "  Dti 

fall   expiration,   the   contrary;    but   they  I*rDrfi(^Opi!r.iiuir»,"B«!.    vou  willBndsom* 

both  raiie  Ihe  tone  a  little;  tbey  render  its  useful    descriptions   of^  the    varieties  nf 

pitch  higher.      Why   is  this?     For  the  sound  obtained  by  Ibis  instrument,  but  be 

■implestTcasnn  in  the  world;  both  actions  much  exaggerates  its  advantages.     Ifyon 

tuhitn  Ihe  drvm ;  they  strain  walls  of  the  wish  to  know  mure  of  the  principles  of 

c£est,  and  render  Iheir  vibrations  ifuicker,  percussion,  von  may  consult  a  pa|ier  of 

and  therefore  the  sound  higher,    ll   re-  mine,published in  the  Medical  Gazette 

quires  a  ma*ical  ear  to  detect  these  dilfeT-  of  January,  1837. 
raves,  and   I  do  not  think    it   useful   to 

dwell  further  on  Ibem.  Now  let  us  inijuire  into  otiier  modes  of 

I   think   I  need  add  no  mire  on   the  producing  sounds  in  tbe  chest,  which  may 

Erinciples  of  percussion  ;  but  to  those  who  prove  acoustic  signs  of  the  condition  of 

nvc  not  practised  it,  I  would  >ny,  do  the  organs  within.  There  are  the  motions 

to  wilhont  delay,  and  on  every  opportii-  of   respiration,    will    not    they    produce 

nity;  for,  like  every  other  art  in   which  sounds    The  contractions  and  relaxations 

our  senses  are  exeroised,  there   mnsi  be  ofthe  musclesof  Tespimlion  areio  gener*! 

practice  to  familiarize  you  with  tlie  phc-  too  gentle  to  cause  sound  ;  but  when  Ibr- 

nomena.and  the  mode  of  obtain  ing  them,  cihle  or  sudden,  tbey  will  sometimes  occa- 

1  trust  that  the  principles  which  I  have  sion  a  sound  of  tighlcnini;,  of  the  kind 

given  you  will  guide  and  assist  you  in  this  called  muscular  Mtund.  This  is  nf  no  coa-  i 
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t.  and  sivca  nn  >i)!i».  But  llicre 
w  llie  internal  m»liiin!<,aiiil  ilic  altciidiinl 
igc  uF  Rlr  to  nuil  fm  in  llie  luii^; 
^  s  prediire  soumii,  and  inaimucli  as 
tb»  v^si^e  of  the  air  i<  the  j;rral  object 
of  re«piratiau,  we  mnv  expect  ti>  find  in 
tlieae  sonnds  n'lgm  uf  Urn  manner  in  <ntiich 
Uiii  object  i>  accomplished.  The*?,  and 
most  or  the  other  acoustic  phenomena  of 
the  motioDB  ot  the  chest,  were  first  discn- 
Tcred  and  dncribed  bj  [.aennec,  who  maj' 
well  be  conndered  the  father  of  the  nrt  of 
kiucullaiion.  We  shell  eodcavnar  >□  to 
enlend  this  art,  bj  the  aid 
if  ]>hjsicnl  and  nhvaiuloRtcal  Kcienct-,  ibat 

be  ennbkd  to  deduce  respeclliely 

.  e  phCDomena  the  condiliun  uf  the 
jam,  and  from  an;  known  condiliun  of 
■  orijant,  the  phenamena  which  it  would 

lir  enters  Ibe  lungs  b;  atmospheric 
:,  to  fill  the  inercuiEd  space  made 
B  the  chest  bj  the  action  nt  the  muscles 


nspira 


.>  the  D 


expansible  parlit  of  the  lung,  the  fine  tubes 
add  cellR,  it  strikes  against  the  sides  and 
ansles  of  iho  trachea  and  its  ram ificBl ions, 
with  fiirce  laffivienl  to  produces  particnlnr 
twillow  blowing  sonnd.  You  may  heur 
this  on  apnljin;  the  ear  to  the  fore  part 
ot  the  neck,  or  at  the  top  of  the  sternum. 
A*  the  current  of  air  becomes  sabdivided 
and  spread  in  ibe  small  bronchi,il  tusesa 
]>art  of  it*  Telocity,  and  the  sound  heeomei 
Ufa  more  difl'ased  and  less  hallow  chacac- 
tcf:  it  is  more  tike  the  sighing  of  agentie 
bmzc  among  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  io 
'  Ring  into  the  cellular  terminations,  all 
the  holloiT  or  tubular  sound  is  lost,  as 
may  find  on  applying  four  ear  to  most 
»  of  the  chesl.    Tbts  suuod  majr  parti; 

.  -nd  also  on  the  opening  and  stretching 

of  the  tubes  and  cells.  Wbere  insjiiraiion 
ceases,  expiration  begins,  and  a  portion  of 
air  is  pressed  out  of  the  cells  and  Boiall 
Inbes  bj  the  collapse  of  the  walls  of  the 


the  dlflVrtnce  between  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration. In  iospiratioD  tlie  air  is  the 
moving  bodj,  and  rnihing  through  the 
tabes  dislendi  the  passitc  lung.  In  ei- 
pintion  the  lung  is  the  muring  body,  and 
hj  lis  coulraetion  (backed  by  external 
piesaurii)  drires  before  it  the  passive  air. 
Id  either  case  there  is  a  pressare  exerted 
between  the  air  and  (he  interior  of  the 
eeUs,  and  dnubllesi  this  proves  the  means  of 
aadsting  the  chemical  changes  that  take 
nlfce.  Bui  von  can  see  that  there  must 
^^^Ca  diOercnce  between  the  sonuds  of  in- 
^^HMtmllon  and  expiration.  In  inipiratiott, 
^^^^Br  mning  with  some  velucii]'  inccli 

t 


of  the  air,  from  the  nntlrils  down  t*  the  ■ 

fiolmonarf  cells.  lu  expiration,  the  motion 
icgins  with  the  lungs,  and,  the  air  passivel)' 
yielding  to  it,  there  is  not  motion  or  resist- 
ance enough  to  produce  sound,  unlit  h; 
the  converging  together  of  the  small  tube*, 
the  impelled  air  is  gathered  into  a  enrrnnl 
in  the  larger  tubes,  wbere,  imiiinging 
against  Iheir  sides  with  lis  now  acuuired 
Telocitj.ilatlengtbprodueesBooad.  These 
remarks  will  enable  you  to  pcrceire,  that 
in  natural  respiration  there  are  three  kinds 
of  sound — trachial,  braurliiut,  and  wicufai'. 
In  expiration,  at  most  only  two,  bnncliiat 
and  iniclieil  I  am  not  snre  who  Sr*t 
remarked  these  dilTereDces,  which  were 
orerlooked  by  I/.iennec.  They  ate  men- 
tioned by  Antttal,  Louii,  and  Dr.  Cowan, 
who  accredits  thcui  to  the  late  Dr.  Jack- 
sun,  a  young  Amerrean  student  at  I'aris, 
wh-im  1  knew  as  an  uucommuiily  zealous 
and  clever  observer.  They  are  worth 
notice,  and  are  plainly  produced  in  (bo 
mluiner  which  1  have  explained.  Ws 
sIibU  say  no  more  at  present  or  the  dis. 
tinetions  bclnoen  these  parts  of  the  act  of 
breathing,  but  class  them  generally,  as 
Laennec  did,  at  the  simuds  of  respiration. 
I  have  said  that  the  soundt  of  respira- 
tion can  he  heard  on  applying  the  ev  to 
the  chest;  they  are  transmitted  through 
the  parietes  with  sufficient  distinclDesa 
fVom  the  parts  underneath:  and  as  the 
healtby  sounds  vary  in  tlicsediOorent  iHirti, 
wc  may  judge  of  the  natural  distribution 
of  the  tubes  by  listening  to  thcno  sounds. 
Thus  we  &nd,  in  any  part  of  the  neck, 
and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum, 
there  is  the  huliow  blowing  sound  which 
results  from  the  pHssagc  of  air  to  and  Tto 
in  the  trachea,  which  is  ihererore  called 
'  respiration.     '  "       "  '  


than  this,  over  the  s 


ir  Ihre. 


e  of  the  angles  and  sides  of 

m  tubs*  and  celU  which  it  has  to  dilate. 
it  be  sound  in  the  wh.ile  pajsagii 


each  side  of  ihe  lop  of  the  si 
nam,  between  the  scnpiiln>,  and  sometimes 
in  the  axillc,  there  is  the  sound  called 
bnnuluat  respiration,  because  its  whiffing 
or  lobular  eharacier  denotes  thiit  the 
sound  is  produced  by  Ibe  pussngc  of  air  in 
the  bronchial  tubes.  Then  there  is  the 
vainlar  respiratioo,  which  is  heard  In 
most  otber  paru  of  the  chest ;  it  is  a  dif- 
fused murmur,  caused  bj  the  air  pene- 
tmiing  through  the  minutest  tubes,  and 
into  their  numerous  vesicles  or  cells. 

Now  a  iiueilion  will  occur  to  joo  (at 
least  I  hope  it  will,  that  tou  may  be  more 
interested  in  tlie  answer),  how  is  it  tlial 
the  AroHcAinJ  respiration  is  heard  in  coin- 
paimively  few  parts  of  the  chest,  when  wc 
find  bronchial  lubes  of  coosiderHbli:  size  tu 
most  parts  of  the  lungs,  to  within  an  inch 
or  so  of  their  surface*  Why  is  not  the 
■ouuda  mixture  of  tbetnbuInranH  vepiicu. 
Iars6und«>  Just  cmi side r  IhnI  Ihe  nund 
in  these  lobts  mutt  be  coudjiltMl  ihroiixh 


iAJ. 
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Klha  Utsuo  or  the  lung  tn  Iti  iiirracc  beOire  CnuRhinR  nnswcn   belief,  for  ttu  lonj 

1  enn  rench  iheonr;  nnd  what  lurl  of  n  inspiralioti    nhich    rollown    tnafflihig 

/indiictnr  of  »ound  will   this  tissue  Iw!  generally  iiiick  nlwi  onO  itisofien  - 

mViQ  foand  thai  eqaality  of   tlensily    or  fill  where  ihe  animils  are  olwcii— 

~  'gidily  renders  &  body  B  good  conductor  of  nify  ihetn  by  thii  more  furcibli 


land;  bnt  here  we  bate  s.  flaccid  liesae,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  power  of  iiicreuinr 
nposed  nf  the  unequal  materiala,  mem-  the  soand  of  Tespimtion  bj  increHieS 
ine  and  niri   and   souud  in  trarersiiig    effort.     If  a  person  tries  to  breathe  Terjr 


I 


K-m  inch  of  (his  tissue  would  bftie  tn  pnss  hard  and  rjuii^k,  bs  after  violent  eneilioiii 
ftxim  air  to  oiemhrBue,  and  membrane  the  moicmenls  of  the  lungs  eannol  keep 
to  air,  thirty  or  fort;  limes.  We  ]<■<*  how  pace  with  thoae  of  the  eilemal  muBcleB  nf 
a  lootely  folded  cloth  stnpa  sound;  itill  reapiralion,  and  the  air  dnea  not  freely  en- 
■nnre  cspeciHlly  does  thi«  apongy  tissue  nf  ter,  the  sound  will  be  dlminiahctl  rallier 
I  the  lunv  arTe.<l  all  the  slighter  sounds  that  than  increnaed. 
are  produced  in  the  luhl-s  within  itj  so  As  we  can  rary  the  >onnd  of  rcspirftlioo 
ftbat  whnt  we  bear  ontsidc  tlic  chnt,  un-  by  rarying  Ihc  art  in  tbc  same  individnal, 
*-»  the  lobes  underneath  are  nf  very  large  lo  we  find  Ihal  a  difference  exiiU  natu- 
re, or  very  near  the  surfncc,  is  only  ibe  rally  in  dilfcrent  indiiiduols :  in  Hinie,  as 
.  _aiculnr  loDnd  of  Ibc  superGeial  parts  of  in  many  robust  adults,  you  find  the  ordU 
Inng.  Yon  nay,  if  you  please,  take  a  nary  respiratory  found  very  low  and  (kinl; 
hint  from  thi«,  Ifyoa  want  to  shut  ool  the  in  others,  «s  in  children,  in  nervona 
noise  of  a  street,  or  of  a  noisy  neigh-  females,  and  in  slight  irrilable  peraotw, 
boor,  or  if  you  wish  to  keep  your  own  you  iind  the  sound  loud  and  distinct.  In 
nuises  lo  yourself,  yon  will  liave  on  the  the  lo^t  cn^es  the  respiratory  moTementa 
■hultcrs,  or  in  the  walls,  some  loose  pnroas  are  more  brisk,  and  allhough  air  may  often' 
body,  inch  la  wool,  cotton,  shuTingB,  or  not  be  tuktin  in  more  frequeutly,  or  in 
the  like,  which  will  efti^clnally  arrest  and  such  great  quantity  as  in  the  other  case^ 
choke  Ibu  ribraliona  in  their  passage,  and  yet  it  enters  more  snddenly,  and  meeta- 
will  in  a  measure  isolate  you  with  regard  with  grestsr  resistance  in  its  pascogfl, 
to  sound*.  so  ihat  1l  must  cause  more  sound.  Ai 
And  now  mark  an  important  corollary  this  loud  respiration  is  cnmmnnly  met 
to  our  last  prnpnsilion.  As  this  arrest  with  in  children,  Laennec  called  it  pii*Hli 
of  Ihc  sounds  of  the  interior  depends  on  reapirutinn.  So,  also,  by  rendering  the 
the  lighl  upongy  ■Iruclnre  nf  the  lung,  so  respiration  quieker  and  more  energetic, 
any  diseoK  increasing  the  density  of  that  yon  may  mako  ils  soand  Idud  in  thnie 
structure  will  increue  ils  eondocting  caaes  where  it  is  naturalli  faint,  as  by  the 
power,  nnd  enable  it  to  transmit  the  quick  short  breathing  which  I  have  just 
■nunds.  Hence  we  find  that  a  griM  in-  mentioned ;  or  better  atill,  by  desiring  the 
crease  of  solid  or  liquid  in  tbe  lung,  as  peixnn  to  hold  bis  brealb  for  a  while ;  the 
in  pneumonia  or  tuberculous  deposit,  or  quick  strong  inspiration  which  then  fol. 
the  compression  of  its  superficial  parts  by  Iowa  is  noisy  enough.  Disease  will  soine. 
a  moderate  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  times  brlns  about  tbe  same  chiuitce:  thus 
pleum,  as  in  a  recent  pleurisy,  will  oflon  if  a  considerable  portion  of  the  langa  b« 
not  only  diminish  the  vesieular  murmur  in  obstructed,  the  force  of  the  act  of  breath- 
consequence  uf  the  obstructed  state  of  the  lug  will  be  concentrated  on  ihe  remaining 
cells,  but  will  add  also  a  bronchial  nrtubu-  portions, and  the  air  nil]  be  carried  in  and 
braonnduf  breathing  in  those  parts  wliere  out  of  them  with  unwonted  enei^  and 
nalnrally  the  respiration  is  purely  Tesi-  noise.  Hence  Andral  terms  this  pBTtially 
Cnlar.  inoreascd  respiration  lapplraealarti.  So 
Now,  I  think,  we  nnderslnnd  the  nrdi-  also,  under  some  circumstances,  witboat 
nary  sounds  of  respiration ;  let  ns  attend  any  obstruction,  tbe  want  of  breath  may 
losometarielicsnf  them.  Aslhcsc  sounds  be  increased — as  i I  happens  during  mode- 
depend  on  the  resisted  motion  of  llie  air,  rate  exercise,  and  in  some  degree  during 
■n  they  will  rary  according  to  ihe  velocity  ibc  process  of  digestion,  and  on  eipoenra 
of  that  motion, and  thodcgrec  of  resistance  to  cild  :  here  respiration  is  more  energetic. 
Id  it;  they  will  bo  loud  when  the  air  and  its  sound  louder.  Further,  as  the  act 
posses  in  and  ont  forcibly  and  quickly,  of  brcaihing  depends  on  a  particular  im- 
■nd  low  when  it  pastes  gently  and  slowly,  prctslon  on  the  uerrous  system,  to  you  can 
So  when  you  arc  lislening  lu  a  person's  easily  perceirc  when  this  system  is  prater- 
breathing,  it  may  he  scarcely  audible  at  ils  naturally  scnsiiite,iheiirdinaiy  impresoon 
^^  ordinary  rate,  but  ifhe  breilbequiek  and  produces  an  increased  elTecti  and  bore, 
^^t  dtort,  it  will  be  distinct  enouch.  Taking  again,  the  rcspimlion  becomes  more  ener-  ^H 
^^fe  A  Itiig  breath  may  not  answer  the  same  »tic  nnd  noisy.  This  is  tlin  cause  of  Uw  ^H 
^^^  parpose,  for  although  mocb  air  is  thus  Increased  sound  of  respiration  in  certain  ^H 
^^K  Uiknn  in,  it  may  not  enter  with  snfGcient  ferers  and  other  diseases  where  the  ncrrou*  ^H 
^^K  tspidily   tu   cauiu  Ihc   Jnereasid    soand,  sonsibihty  i)  exalted.     Lastly,  il  is  poi-  ^H 
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■iblc,  bj  on  ixtcnul  tnlnlol  nf  H>iDe 
|iait>  u(  tbe  dmt,  to  nttdet  the  taani  of 
rctpiratinD  lau^lvr  in  oOiri  parti.  Thuti, 
if  v«u  ini^low  tbo  abilnnicn  and  loner  pnrt 
of'thc  cheil  in  a  (i((l]l  Wit  (nr  jou  tnaj 
invcl  witli  the  ei[H:iiiiieiit  alrtad}  pre. 
parrd  in  (be  per»>ns  of  ligbt'hrcd  Udici], 
>»a  vtiti  i>nvn  God  the  xoandor  reipira- 
iiuo  in  Ibc  npper  paru  unuinalljr  loud  ; 
and  yna  fm  b;  Uic  farafiDg  of  tbi-M  purls 
li'iH  Uicir  muliana  aiv  incrcauil. 

Niiw  )<iu  see  Ibere  Diaj  be  lanch  Tariely 
iu  (be  siiund  of  retpinilion,  without  dii- 
■sie  ur  ibe  lungn:  aod,  excepting  in  the 
caie  last  mentioned,  it  i«  where  ibtrc  ii  a 
coroperalire  difference  in  the  dlflorent 
pans  nf  Ibe  lungi,  rather  Uian  any  nbso. 
lute  diflcreiice,  thai  diwue  o(  ib«e  organs 
U  indicated.  Thos,  it  ja'a  find  ibc  respi- 
nttion  Inud  on  one  lide  and  obwure  on  tbe 
ulhcr,  or  clenr  In  the  lower  part  ortlie 
chest  and  ittdittinct  in  Ibv  upper,  vou  may 
w«ll  ■aspixl  Mime  obstruction  tu  exist  in 
tbnw  parla  where  the  mmnd  it  ubecure ; 
aad  tlie  nature  at  that  ul»lrDC<inD  is  then 
Ut  be  tcslml  b;  percunion  and  oilier  means. 

There  is  another  liind  of  Tariel;  in  the 
reapiratur;  wmad  thai  iiiui  not  bflm  attend- 
od  to — a  tariel;  in  its  JamiioH.  Inihia, 
■&  in  Ibe  other  rarielies,  there  are  ahsolule 
differences  in  different  indliiduaU,  and  in 
ibeiiameindiTidiiat  under  different  circum- 
stances; but  I  shall  only  natico  the  com- 
jiaratiie  diffcreucet  in  the  same  subject  at 
the  same  time,  nnich  alone  conitilule 
ligot  ordiieaae.  We  aometimei  bear  the 
sound  nt  inspiration  nu  one  side  distinct 
and  jinilonged  during  the  whole  inipiralorf 
adi  on  ibeother  sldeloudenoughal  lirat, 
bnl  abruptlji  siapi>e<l  bernrc  llio  act  is 
eomplcle,  aod  often  slopped  with  a  sort  or 
kit.  This  kind  of  hitch  in  the  sound  some. 
limes  reminds  mc  of  BL  AlcxnndrF,  the 
mimic  1  imitating  the  noise  of  planing,  Ita 

£(Ofuu  ibe  idea  of  mecline  with  a  kuot 
the  wood,  by  stopping  short  the  noise 
with  nhe.  80  the  Slop  put  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  lung  ti  oricn  as  >ndden ;  and 
this  dmotc*  tbnl  the  obstrueliun  is  tlien 
complete.  IJepalizalinn  of  Ibe  lower  ]Hjr. 
tions  of  the  lung  will  do  this;  su  will  a 
ntotcablB  plug  of  tnugh  roaeus  in  tiie 
bfoncbial  tubus.  In  other  coses,  again,  we 
find  the  circumstances  reversed ;  there  is 
in  a  part  of  the  lung  no  sound  durinc  tbc 
Gnl  part  of  inspiration,  bnt  luwords  its 
end,  when  Ibc  chest  is  most  eipaudcd, 
there  ii  a  sbort  wheeze.  This  happens 
where  the  bronchial  tubes  arc  so  far  ob- 
slrticled  that  air  will  not  pass  through 
ihem  until  ttie^  are  distended  by  a  full 
inqitrvtioii,  M  m  hronchilfs.  II  happens 
aim  in  pleuritic  effiiiiuns,  which  diBteud 
tlw  iNiricta  of  the  uhest  bi^yond  tJie  me- 
ilium  slate  of  renpiroliiia {  il  is  only  the 
aeW  of  inspinitjuii  thut  can   llirn  iniro' 


dn«  nit  inio  (lie  c<impTr«ed  lung,  ami  it 
i«  at  Ihi*  prriud  alone  thai  the  sound  Is 
heard. 

I  ronit  not  delAin  you  now  wilb  other 
morbid  earieties  of  respiration,  Hhiuh  will 
seierallj  coma  nodet  uur  ofitict  when  wo 
consider  the  diseases  which  c«u>«  tliem. 
ThciE  is  the  aBrmnu  r»<|nr*tion,  raiisxd 
by  ihc  pastagc  of  air  in  aod  oul  of  no  un. 
natural  hollow  or  canity  in  the  liinft ;  and 
ihc  smphinu  ri'spiraliiin  is  where  Ibis 
(vtitT  is  so  large,  that  (he  sound  11  like 
blowing  iuta  a  phial,  or  Into  ihis  India 
rubber  bottle. 

In  the  next  lecture  I  will  give  you  a 
tabular  Tiew  uf  llieic  and  other  larictiea 
of  respiration,  atid  of  tlieir  mnarkable  oo- 
eompauimcnis,  the  variims  lA^ni^i,  wbicli 
Nto  produced  by  an  inureasvd  rcnistancr 
to  ibe  iMusagc  of  tlie  air. 


RHEUMATISM  n.i>  ITS  EfTCCTSj 
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PbTilcli 


Lbcti-rb  III, 

eljrnin  wnwtima  rniliBif)!*  ff 
Injlammilim  jf  Iht  tlntt— 
lUro/inn. — ImiMdiaU  tfftcU  of 
au  tht  Frrieaiitium,  ami  im  iji 
nttriar  <f  tht  llian ;  don^M  rf  O* 
amrrmel  npfnaraiicM.  ■ —  iS»»imiI»ry  clai^gn 
rfiulling  jTi-m  HktumaUm  vj  tkt  Umrl. — 
Diuau  nf  Iht  Kuliwj  Uyftritefhy  and 
DilalMimig  'hi  CavUitt—Signt  ^' Ih'nt, 

1  II  (VE  alluded  to  the  peculiar  change  in 
ibe  expression  of  the  patient  which  usually 
atteuds  rheumatism  of  the  heart.  Now 
this  Bomelimea  goes  ranch  fnrlheri  it 
passes  into  Ibe  nnxiely  uf  ricllrlnm,  or  ths 
wildnesB  of  insanity.  This  is  no  new 
fact;  it  was  referred  lo  by  Andral  many 
years  ago;  was  stated  in  iiIa  Gulslnttian 
Ivctnres  by  Dr.  Fmncin  Hawkins;  woa 
enlarged  apoii  bv  Dr.  Luihuni ;  and  mortf 
recently,  has  been  opeciallv  mi'nlioned  by 
Dr.WalsoninoDeofhismiblidicdclInlcal 
lectures.  So  f^  as  I  know,  in  all  ibo 
recorded  cases  in  which  rhcumatisn)  of 
the  heart  has  been  attcndi'd  by  sym|>lomi 
of  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  Iho 
brain,  tbe  patients  bare  d1o<l.  and  the  en- 
ccphalnn  has  been  foand  inluel,  or  at 
least  withoot  any  nne(|uiviic»1  cidcncc  of 
inflanimaiioa.  lodced  it  li  the  rvnmrknble 
fact  nfno diseased ftllpcarftlll■l.■^  huviiig been 
found  in   the  jiitn    "      --"- 


I    which  1I1B  ehivf 
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^H   21)1 

^^^^  (jmiiloma  Here  n-rvrrcil,  which  led  in  ibe  once   Inrallji ;  wivi  blli<tFce4  on  Ihi 

^^^V  Mur*  bcini  i>I>ccd   nn  rccoril.      I   bote  Bud  mok  nlinuel  and  opium,  wii 

^^^V  namn  to  bclieir,  Ixitrcii-r,  (linl  pcriciir-  galivcs. 

^^H  dllli  nmv  iK^ar,  uvDiiipKiiiHl  by  rtirhrai         Sinvetbit  iHturcnudcliierrd,  ■ 

^^B  ■j'miil'iins  nf  ibc  mrtrtxt  i;baratltr,  mil  cue  hai  prewnteil  i<henauicriri  uuu 

^^V    Mill  Ibe  palicnt  cntirrlji  ircnter  under  tbc  biy  reKmbling  Ihc  preceding. 
^^B      MrMtcrins  nie  nt  proper  nrmedln.    Tbe         Thomu  Spntit,  eui.  30,  of  rttbor  it 

^^B     IbltnninK  npuenre  lo  1m  a  caM  in  iioiat: —  lempcrale  Iiabits,  was  wlTnitted  lUn  fli 

^V  Mtrv  IIul,  a^tat.  2T,  admitted  in  the  George'iHnspital,  September  Sial.faariij 

tblrd  wivk  or rbi-uma lie fercr,  January  '2-%  laboured  under acnle  Hleumaliim  furl' 

I83A.  She madeno cniuplaintexceptingnr  weeks.     The  attack  cammmwil   i 

the  limba,  bnt  b«r  expression  was  anxious  ;  sbonlderaDd  tide  of  tbe  Tace,  but  kh  ..  . 

mnH  on   hetnE    questioned,   abe  acknuw-  tended  to  other  parti,  particularlj    I 

ledged  Ihal  she  bsd  uirne  uneanncsi  in  liands  and  Teet,  which  were  swollen  a 

tbc  region  of  the  heart,  in  which  nitualion  red.  while  he  had  all  the  common  i^mp- 


pmsnre  between  the  rib*  gace  pain.     No-      t»ms  of  rbitQniBliu   feri 
thing  annrmal  in  the  louad)  or  the  heart,     and  pnrg:i'd,  and  took  ci 


Clio 


r  ropitHlinn,  coald  be  ])erceivcd. 

96ih.— Makes  no  cotapliunt, but  _ _._  ...   _     .._ 

ttxaa  pressure  in  the  region  nt  tbc  bcnrl.  hercnl,  wlib  much  nildness  of 

On    applyinft  the  stctlinKopc  to-dny,  a  tie  was  ordered  a  grain  of  opium 

rubbing  Mand  is  distinctly  pcnteind  at  the  six  hours ;  and  the  gums  being  sore^ 

left  and  lower  third  of  tbe  slrmum )  con-  calomel  was  omitted. 
,    ridi-rable  rointnessi  much  aaxiety;  hri* 

[  3Tlh,— Denies  that  she  has  any  nnensi- 
V  Bess  in  the  chest,  but  U  liHi  incoherent  lo 
'  be  lru"tt'd  as    to  what  she  feelr.     N..  nib. 

bing  sound  to  bo    heard,   but   pulsniioiis 

heard    more   obscurely,  nod    as    if  more 

dislonl. 

tiSth.— Constant  dL'lirium.witb  so  much 

renleasness  and  jactitation,  that  nn  sotis- 

faulni]'  examination  of  the  beitrt  could  be 

made  for  saieral  days,  during  which  time 

It  wa*  necessary  to  put  on  a  strait  waist- 

On  (he  4tb  of  February,  during  a  qniet 

Inlertal,  the  pul^alions  of  (he  heart  were 

I  found   lo  he  feeble,  distant,  and  inler- 


23th.— Tbc  delirium  bad  Increased.  ■ 
thai  he  wai  ai  times  qaiie  unmanageablafl 
be  had  had  what  wni  colled  hy  the  a 
"a  raiuling  Gt;"   pulse  lOU,  with  v 
slonal  intenuissiun, 

Soiue,  bnt  rather  obscura  sound  uf  trU^ 
and  some  degree  of  bellows  sound  <n 
'tng  the  stethoscope  orer  the    hea 
a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia 


& 


coat  put  on . 

aSlh.  —  Deli 
hand  occasiooaltv   lo  tlic 


ing  qncs' 
Lt  hi*  am 


Tbc 


atme  result,  on  tbe  6lb.  Tbe  pulse  on  both 

to  half  a 

days  from  IDU  to  I(U,  feeble  and   inter- 

two hour 

mitting. 

aoti..- 

8th.-Calmer.     The   pulse   100,  more 

of  heart  1 

■trndy.  hut  ivilh  occasiKnal  1  n term i salons. 

audible) 

Mdcaofdi    . 

No  tubbing. 

litth  and  I3lh. -^  A  fit  each  day,  of 
epileptic  cbanutcr.  to  which  it  docs  not 
kpiKor  that  the  has  been  snhjert.  Cum. 
pinini  of  |>aln  under  tbe  ten  namnia ;  no 
chan^  Is  tbe  character  of  the  Munds. 

From  this  time  she  gmdually  rtcoren'd, 
fenrtng  had  no  hrther  rccnrrrtice  of  the 
i^mpUinis,  and  the  action  of  the  bean 
mving  become  qulel  and  nalural. 

I  have  nothing  In  lay  "f  the  ' 


bos  pain  there} 

I  too  incoherent 

the  S4ih,  to  be   relied   upon.     The 

sounds  of  the  heart  are  otMcare;  but  aonie 

degree  of  robbing  continues. 

ivltb  the        The  acetate  of  morphia  was  increased 

gmin  ercry  four,  and  then  eTerj 

Much  t|nieleri  poise  Bd;  wnndi 
onre  distiucl ;  rubbing  no  lunger 
Slime  blowing  sound  continnes. 
■■'    time  he  gradually  recorered. 
ids  of  the  heart  became  natit* 


icing  diminished,     and  the  si 
ral  alter  a 


In  detail,  my  present  obji-ct  being  only  to     wa>i  or  wan  not,  iIi 


In  another  case  aitmilled  under  Dr. 
Chnnibtrs  during  the  sommer,  a  patient 
had  furious  paroxysms  of  maniacal  dell- 
rlumi  and  nn  exatnining  the  bmly  after 
death,  the  pericardium  bore  eridence  of 
rerv  acute  and  recent  inSanimntlon. 

I  ainiit  thai,  as  io  the  eases  at 
Hull  and  Sprait,  no  opportunity  ws« 
alTorded  of  examining  the  brain,  to  It  maj 
of  ijucsiioo  whether  (hat  organ 


I 


Oluslrnlc    (be  extent  to  wliicH  the   fun 
tiun*  of  the  brain  may  participnl 
'    fum]  of  then  mad  sni.  1  may  at  ' 


My  belief  that  it  was  uat,  resalted  from  mj 

prorious    knowledge,   on    tile    aotliorilisa 
above  <]iloted,  that  sympBtliclic   disturb- 


if  (he  heart     ante  o 

c  gi'imvllji,    nature,  .may     take      place    in    caiditia. 
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tknugh  iWe  be  no  oritanlc  aHactian  nf 
itic  ciiccpbdlon,  or  nt  Unst  none  wbkh 
leaves  nny  trace  bcliincl.  The  jilivsicnl 
flfKiu  Un  no  ilniibt  of  llic  exi^lea'ce  of 
prritBrdiliH,  nhile  there  was  neilher  brat 
of  Hnlp,  nnr  injection  tif  Ibe  eye,  nor  iqlfile- 
ranre  a(  light,  suth  as  is  usually  met  nitli 
in  inflammallon  uf  the  membranei  nf  the 
br«in.  Aeain,  in  a  cane  recorded  bj  H. 
Andral,  Iberc  were  delirium,  convulaire 
Iwiichings,  telauic  ipaams,  coma,  and  pa- 
niljHHl  jet  nil  this  naa  foanti  by  the 
ilulo[wy  to  hBTS  arisen  Trom  peri  carditis, 
■  ithoai  a  single  vestige  or  disease  in  the 
head. 

While  I  readily  admit  that  theai^istiineo 
to  be  deriri'd  from  the  Bleihoscopc  In  Rene 
nl  practice  has  by  ume  Itcen  greatly  esog- 
ftrrtled,  yel  here,  in  such  a.  cane  as  rheu- 
matic fcter,  with  extension  of  the  disease 
tn  ibe  heart,  producini;  general  sym)itoms 
which  are  oImcuic.  or  causing  sympalhetio 
alTectiuns  i>f  a  distant  organ  calculated  to 
draw  off  the  altenlion  from  the  real  seal 
(if  Ibe  disorgaoiziog  proccjis,  or  perhaps 
nul  eiciling  symptoms  any  where  calcu- 
lated to  rsiie  inspieioo— one  and  all  of 
which  conditions  1  have  seen ;  I  say  thai, 
under  such  circumslances.  the  assistance 
Id  be  derived  from  aascaltation  is  para~ 
tnnnnti  and  that  he  who  reruses  to  make 
use  uf  it,  denies  bimself  the  only  means 
we  possess  of  arriiiDg  nl  a  correct  diagno- 
sis— thus  placing  in  jenpardy  Ibe  life  of 
his  patient,  to  say  nolhlns  of  llie  peril  la 
bisownrepntation. 

Hot  there  is  anoiher  affection  of  the 
bead,  almgether  different  from  (he  prcccd- 
inlf,  which,  DCTCrLheless,  I  am  inclined  to 
tliinb  has  been  confounded  with  il — 
namely,  a  tnie  inflammatian  of  the  brain 
»r  its  membranes,  connected  with  rheu- 
malisin.  This,  hnwcrer,  in  all  the  cases 
of  it  1  hare  eier  seen,  bai  arisen  in  con- 
nexion with  Theumalisu  of  the  syno- 
tial  mrmbniDes,  and  without  any  pencar- 
'''--  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  nerer 
fibrous  rheumatism  affect  the  brain 
■eeondarily  (I  believe  functioually), 
^  aner  the  bean  had  become  implicated. 

Khenmatisni  of  the  bearl,  in  the  great 
^j^irilf  of  cases,  is  cared,  or  so  far  alle- 
Tiaied  tnnl  the  patient  recovers  from  (ho 
priniary  attack.  Unless,  buwerer,  the 
treatment  has  been  both  energetic  and  ju- 
dieiona,  the  organ  receives  an  injnry  which 
leads  to  slowly  increasing  change  in  its 
siructure,  and'ihus  ullimatcly  to  a  filial 
resull,  Some,  however,  are  cut  off  daring 
Ibe  first  attack,  and  'tbc  appcnrances 
which  then  pretenl  themselves  are  con- 
vincing cridences  of  the  nature  of  the 
din.-aw.  The  pcrienrdium  is  found  to  bsio 
been  inSiiDcd,  and  ni  regards  this  incin' 
bfBne  1  know  uf  no  difference  which  cx- 


tial  ro 


inflammation 
has  uileniirlj  giten  nse,  are  sometimes 
in  descriptinn  cunfuunded  wilb  those 
which  spring  directly  and  immediately 
from  this  cause.  In  a  rcceni  case  the 
appeanincas  are  striking-  On  taising  the 
■lemum,  lymph  is  mmelimes  perceived 
even  in  tbe  anterior  mediastinum.  Thu 
bad  of  the  pericardium  is  seen  lo  bv 
inflamed)  and  here,  unlike  what  I  had 
occasion  to  mention  with  retpecl  to  rhen- 
matism  of  the  joints,  the  effects  are  con- 
fipicuous,  and  the  inftammatlon  marked 
by  a  greatly  incrtasvil  number  of  vcssda 
carrying nd'bbod.  The  iwrfenrdinm  feels 
pul|iy,  or  finctuating:  and  frcijueutly  on 
cutting  through  it  we  do  not  al  once  expose 
the  heart,  but  find  a  layer  of  lymph  inter- 
vening, adherent  partially  or  mure  cxteD- 
lively  la  both  serous  surfaces. 

But  theanormal  appearances  are  not  al- 
ways limited  to  the  exterior.  The  valves, 
eipeu'ially  those  on  the  left  side,  may  be  in- 
flamed, interiorly  the  change  is  manifested 
by  their  augmented  size  and  Ibickness; 
bnt  at  (his  earlv  period,  and  supposing  it 
lobe  BGrsI  Allack,  the  only  thing  which 
■nay  lie  risible  is  wbat  might  be  described 
as  a  slight  tumefaction  at  theosteai  look- 
ing from  the  left  auricle  towards  tbe  ventri- 
cle, the  aperture  seems  narrowed;  and  I 
have  seen  the  portion  of  the  valve  where 
its  sides  meet  in  closing,  of  a  flesheolour, 
presenting  Ibrough  a  magnifying  gla^a 
the  appearance  of  minute  spots,  like  gra- 
nulations, wilb  vessels  carrving  red  blood 
entering  them  from  the  interior  of  llie 
auricle.  In  tbe  same  subject  the  anrlio 
valves  were  of  a  distinctly  pink  hue  to  tlio 
naked  eye.  but  wilhoul  any  [csscls  which 
conld  be  detected  even  wilb  a  glass.  Tlwrc 
wasapoint,  likeavcry  minute  grannlalion, 
on  the  centre  of  one  of  ihcm,  being  appa- 
rently the  earliest  stage  of  thoso  (mall 
bend-like  prcijectioni  which  arc  freaacnll* 
seen  nt  a  more  advanced  period.  H. 
Chomel  has  also  described  the  appearance 
of  grannlatloDS,  varying  in  size  from  ■ 
pin's  head  to  a  millet  seed,  as  occurring  tn 
a  recent  case  both  on  the  mitral  and  aortic 
Tftlres;  the  former  having  unequivocal 
evidence  of  its  being  inflamed  afforded  by 
a  portion  of  adherent  lymph.  In  the 
case  In  which  I  have  alluded,  there 
was  perhaps  some  narrowing  of  the  oortio 
orifice,  on  if  the  parts  around  had  beeu 
■lightly  tumefied  t  but  this  was  not  so  con- 
ipicunui  as  in  the  auriouln.rentricular 
aperture-  Red  vessels  could  be  traced 
from  tbe  surface  of  the  auricle  lo  its 
VI  Ire,  but  nol  ao  wilb  reipect  lo  lbs  ven. 
Iricle.  On  the  right  side  there  was  some 
opociiy  of  Ihe  mitrul  vol  ve,but  nothing  Hir. 


i 
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Thepulmnuftry  taliei  crcrc  hcolllij. 
iilbcenrliot  condilion  in  nliiuh'l 
hncl  an  upimrlunity  or  examlntns 
mlfl-varditiB  wbicli  Bccimpanies  rhcu. 

—  Gin — ibnt  murbid  change  tu  ihe  valres 
(bl  bevt  nhich  uttimately  leads  lo 
icir  penoBDenl  opavitj  and  ibivkenini;, 
id  lo  TBilont  imporlBnt  altera li dub,  not 
.  jif  in  tbe  heart,  but  secoadarily  in  olbcr 
jiartB  i>f  the  body. 

In  a  viae  which  ia  related  in  Ihe  5tb 
Tolame  of  the  Edinbui^b  MedicHl  Bud 
SurgicalJiorniJ,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
right  »cntriclc  is  staled  to  have  been  in- 
flBined,  In  a  girl  who  died  or  rheumatic 
ftner.  while  both  the  mitral  and  tricuspid 
TalfGB  were  coated  with  Ivmnh.  In  the 
verj  few  cases,  howerer,  which  I  haie^een 
exunlned,  where  death  had  taken  place, 
In  tbe  primary  ntage  nfacnle  rhenmatism, 
the  appearance  of  inflammatlun  has  been 
most  conspicDoua  in  tbe  aarlelcs,  particn- 
larly  the  lefl,  ant^  at  the  icmilunar  viilres, 
IMTticularly  the  aortic;  hut  without  ex- 
tending iDlo  tbe  renlricle.  And  again, 
if  we  are  to  lake  apacilj  and  thickewnif 
u  proors  <>r  preceding  in  11  am  an  [ion,  encli 
iq>pearaiioes  in  those  who  die  of  the  secon- 
dary oonsE(|uences  or  a  damaged  heart  are 
much  more  remarkable  towards  the  auri- 
cular than  the  ventricular  cannexions  of 
tbe  valves  common  to  both  caviliei;  while 
changos  in  the  scmiliinar  valies,  if  not 
■IricUjr  limited,  are  mors  wont  to  extend 
towaraa  the  inner  sarTace  of  the  arteries 
than  tbe  ventricles  ;  and  more  especially 
u  regards  the  aurla. 

The  above  description  applies  to  the 
immediate  eOecTs  oF  rbeumatic  Inflammn- 
tion  on  the  textures  or  the  hearty  bnt  in 
onr  post-mortem  examinations  wc  nre 
mncb  more  Tretjitentlj  called  upon  to  wit- 
ness tbe  changes  which  bate  been  pro. 
duced  by  the  slow  and  continncd  influence 
which  fellows  the  primary  iDJurr;  and 
here  it  will  be  most  coarenient  lo  descrilw 
what  those  chanjres  arc,  before  we  speak  of 
tbe  signs  by  whiih  they  are  indicBted, 

Th«  lymph  which  has  been  effused  on 
the  BXtemal  surface  of  the  heart  may,  there 
ill  reason  to  belieie,  disappear  noder  the 
influence  of  proper  remedlDs,  and  tbe  in- 
tegrity of  tlie  viiens  be  in  this  respect  re- 
Etnrcj.  Indeed  it  it  npgiart^nt  that 
Ibu   powers    of    nature,    aided    by  jndi 


is  niineity  and  thickening — somelimo  gt^ 
nenu,  but  more  commonly  i~  — ■->-  — 
This  change  is  much  more  con! 
the  surrace  of  tbe  heart  than  ii 
part  of  the  perlcHnlium,  and  may  ba  ae-  ' 
cdungcd  (or  by  portion*  of  lymph,  rl^wd 
during  tbe  period  of  Bclite  inflammation, 
baring  become  orB:mi*rd<  I  [  is  to  beanp- 
posed  tlial  some  degree  of  thickening  of 
Ihe  pericardium  attends  that  condition  la 
which  it  has  been  inflamed,  and  remains 
Bubseijuenll]'  upaquci  but  the  extent  lo 
which  increase  of  actual  bulk  occari  is  ax- 
tremely  limited ;  and  wherever  there  is  an 
opaque  patch  ofperceptible  thickness, Ih it 
may  almost  invariably  be  separated  tnan 
tbe  pericardium  by  paling,  and  oonfeja 
the  idea,  when  thus  examined,  mlber  of  a 
layer  or  layers  of  adientilious  mcmbiane 
superimposed,  than  of  intersiiiial  increase 
of  dimension  in  the  poricardiam  iUelf. 
Or  if  the  bag  of  the  pericardium  appear 
thickened,  when  we  oome  to  examine  Ihia 
minutely  wc  khall  generally  find  either 
that  layers  of  lym|<h  have  been  effused 
upon  the  snrface,  or  thai  it  has  been 
jioured  out  between  Ihe  fibrous  and  seroaa 
membranes,  so  as  to  separate  ibcm. 

In  Ibose  cases  where   the  elTusion  hMr  J 
'    the  absorb!  n^J 


niuchm 


issfnl 


bare  than  as  regards  Ihi 
lining  membrane,  where  enii»-cnraiiM  iihs 
existed;  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
the  ralres  eiteniiively  disctised,  in  conse- 
qncnoe  of  rbenmatism,  where  the  external 
oorering  of  the  heart  i'  little  or  not  at  all 
different  from  its  healthy  condition. 

The  must  common  morbid  appearance 
ef  Ibc  pericardium,  of  a.  permanent  nature, 


torn,  hut  .  . 
dense,  till  it  assume  ine  np3>earance  of  & 
close  cellular  membrane,  Most  freqnenllj 
this  union  between  tbe  pericardial  snrfkces 
is  general,  but  occasionally  it  is  partial. 
In  yei  rarer  coses  Ibe  adhesions  exist  only 
at  one  or  more  spots  ;  and  tumctimei  tbe 
connecting  texture  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  bands  .or  layers  joining  the 
surface  of  Ibe  heart  to   Ihe   bag  of  tbo 

When  tbe  parietal  pericardium  is  uni- 
versatly  adherent  to    tbe  surface  of  tbe 
heart,  it  also  frequently   forms  anormal 
adhesions   cxiemally,  parllcularly  If  tbe 
pnlient  have  been  subject  lo  repeated  at- 
tacks of  rhenmatic  fever.     In  such  CBM 
the  pericardium  may  he  Rimly  united  tu  .1 
all  Ibe  adjacent  parU,  as  if  a  (|uanUtyof-J 
liquid  size  had  been  poured  in,  so  as  to.* 
fill  up  everr  Inlcrslice,  and  bad  then  besA 
come  organized.  | 

There  are  no  symptoms  by  nbich  tlia 
presence  of  mere  thickened  patches  can 
ever  be  detected  before  death ;  nor,  un- 
der ordinary  cireumslonces.  can  adba- 
sion  of  the  pericnnlium  be  convino^  , 
ingly  nsccTtaiued  du  ' 
the  jiaticnt.  Where  1 
partial,  it  has  b 
or  other  diiirosiiig  sous 
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mitpFiiflan  nr  duf^ng  upon  these  idven-  IsliiiK  infliicncpor  Ihe  arlprial  Ihan  fedciui 
titiiio*  ligamenW;  we  abnald  alto  eipect  blood,  but  it  ia  by  nn  means  obriooa 
BilhesioDs  abaul  tbc  apex  of  the  viscui  to  in  what  manner  ihii  nboiild  be  pruduetirc 
dialorb  its  aclloD  more  than  auch  u  are  nf  discaw.  On  either  tide  the  parllnn  of 
Bitoaied  at  ita  bnsis.  Iwiuii  hat  gi^ca  a  the  lininv  membraaE  chiefly  implicated 
ca*e,  in  whR-h  the  patient  was  unable  In  is  that  which  tormi  the  tnlrcs,  nnd  eon»i' 
lie  on  ihe  bnck,  incnnneqiienceoraimRri-  dcrt'd  nith  rerercnco  to-rheumAllsm,  tbo 
ins  P"'"  '1  "l"*  fBg'on  of  the  heart  bulnR  rationale  of  thc«e  pani  being  most  «b. 
excited  by  thU  potlnrr.  On  einminiii);  ndxioiis  In  attack  li  evident  enuu);h  whun 
the  biidf ,  &  single  firm  adhesion  wa*  found  we  cenBider  the  pre-eminent Iv  libroui  na- 
eitendinit  along  thu  right  renlricle ;  so  ttire  of  their  structure.  In  those  who 
tliat  in  the  supine  posture  Ibis  must  hare  haie  had  the  beart  sfTected  In  rheuma- 
been  draft^ced  upon  by  (be  heart,  and  mu>t  tfnn,  the  moat  cnmmoD  circnnialancc  is  la 
cunaequenlly  hare  put  the  psrietal  and  find  both  seta  nfioltes  of  the  left  sldedis- 
cardiac  portlonsofthepericardiam  on  the  eaued;  bnt  if  the  morbid  altcrallon  be 
stretch  at  tbiise  points  of  union.  Dr.  Hope  limited  to  one,  then  the  anriculo-ienlricu- 
luui  mentiDned  a  "jogging  or  tiimbting"  Inria  more  apt  lo  shew  change  of  itruclu  re 
■nolionaf thehnrtBHcbaractertalicofanch  than  tlie  aortic  lalie*,  wbercu  I  think 
paj-tiai  adbeBionsi  bnl  1  fear  that  much  that  in  (alvular  disease  from  otller  causes 
remains  to  be  done  ere  we  can  apeak  with  Ihe  rcTcne  ia  the  esse.  B^v  much  the  must 
coDfideuco  of  aneh  marks  of  diB|[noais.  cnmnloo  kind  of  change  is  more  or  !en 
When  the  adhesion  ia  uniTersol,  ao  that  of  thickening,  and  this,  more  cjipccialty  in 
Ihe  heart  is,  as  it  vere,  finnly  glued  to  all  (he mitral  vaIie,i»soiiiellmei accompanied 
the  adjacent  ports,  o  certain  degree  of  by  uncquiroeal  eridence  of  prcriuna  ia. 
dragging  iniTBTds  of  the  iniercottai  spaces  flhmmation  of  the  adheiu*e  character,  ita 
and  epi([atlric  region  may  be  perceived  dilTerDnt  poTliotis  being  freijuenll)'  more 
corresponding  to  Ihe  heart's  action;  at  or  less  united  together,  or  glued  to  the  ad. 
least  ia  aome  few  initanvea  lliis  bas  up-  jacent  anrfBoe  of  the  heorl.  Whcu  tho 
oeared  to  me  (o  be  the  case;  but  in  others  auriculo- ten  trie  alar  lalres  on  either  aide 
of  the  bind  has  been  perceptible  are  opaqne  and  thickening,  Ibe  particip»> 
■''■■"  ■  "■  "ion  of  the  lining  mem brane  beyond  them 
a  aucb  change  is  for  the  most  part  much 
Dore  marked  in  the  auricle  than  in  the 
It  seems  Id  be  in  certain  stages  and  con-  rcnlridei  cnrresponding  to  what  I  haro 
ditioDi  of  the  thickening  cBQstd  by  lymph  already  stated  with  regard  to  Ihe  acute 
becoming  organised,  that  Ihe  sound  called  and  earlier  stage  of  the  disease. 
emMng  of  Uaiher,  by  llie  French,  occnra  ;  In  the  early  stage  of  valrular  indam- 
il  is  one  which  I  belierc  to  he  very  rare,  mation,  as  I  have  already  miid,  we  some, 
and  tn  hare  been  mixed  up  in  deaeriplion  times  find  little  ronnded  prominences  like 
with  the  more  cnmtnon  sound  of  friction,  gtanulationa ;  and  at  the  more  advanced 
Important  a»  we  muM  acknowledge  period  which  wc  are  now  considering,  ex- 
these  recalls  of  pciicarditis  to  be,  tbcT  are,  creacences  present  thcuiselres,  to  which 
nercrtbelcu,  greatly  inferior  in  freijuency,  it  is  most  probable  that  those  granular 
and  in  their  cuniie(|uent  evils,  to  those  deposits  hare  given  tiae.  They  cnnaisl  of 
changes  to  which  the  internal  parts  of  llie  rnrmntlons  more  resembling  venereal  wart* 
hnrtarecubjcetrmmrheumalieiuflamma-  than  anything  to  which  tliey  can  easily 
lion.  The  valvular  apparatus  is  that  the  be  compared  ;  and  hence,  probably,  it 
organirjilion  ofwhich  undergoes  the  most  was  that  Curviiart  attributed  lu  them  « 
renmrkahle  modificaliona,  and  leads  to  the  sypbiLilie  origin.  They  are  met  with  bcilb 
most  draliuciivc  eonsrqucnccs,  both  as  an  Ihe  arterial  and  a urlculo- ventricular 
regards  the  functions  ol  the  heart  ilscif,  valvca;  but,  [  think,  mnro  frequently  on 
and  the  integrity  of  the  general  aystem.  the  latter,  and  may  be  situated  either  on 
Wiih  rCTjiect  lo  (he  exienial  lining  of  ihe  the  surface  or  edge  of  the  valve ;  Ihey 
heart,  I  do  not  know  Ibal  one  potUon  are  generally  pretty  firm,  ruundiah,  cic 
of  it  is  decidedly  more  liable  lo  discaae  elongnted,andsnmetimesaltatn  thelcngUi 
Iban  anotlierj  bnl  if  I  were  lo  be  guided  orsevemi  lines,  floating  loose  in  Ihe  stream 
by  Ibu  results  nf  my  own  experience,  1  of  blood. 

should  raj  that  where  Ihe  inflaniraation  Occasionally,    Ihe    Ibicliening   of   the 

did   not  extend  over  the  entire  pericar-  valves,  which  serms  lu  depend  on  lymph 

dium,  Ibe  anterior  porlinn  was  more  fre-  elTused  bclween  iheir  layers  or  upon  Ihe 

quenllf  inflamed  than  the  poateriar-  In  re-  surface,  becoming  organized,  proceeds  to* 

ord  lotheliniogmembrane,therecanbeno  greater  extent  Iban  ne  have  hilhcrlo  sup- 

dnobt  tbal  the  ma  ni  rental  ions  ore  greatly  puscd,  and  pa.<ise8   into  canileglnnus  or 

1   more  ficquenl  and  mure  acvere  in  Ibu  len  eion  bony  inJnratiun.    Uj  ibcso  cliangt* 


daring  life,  although  on 

inali 

n  after 

hia 

been 

found 

I 
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tlic  natural  claglicll;  ot  ilie  tnlvc*  it  par. 
tially  nr  wboll;  deaUoyed,  nnil  ihcir  futic- 
li'ins  imptired  to  a  carrevprinding  exteni ; 
Biiinitiiiiva  thej  nro  obiinutl;  incopacilatoil 
from  aciiDfc,  anil  remnin  •■  ri^id  (injcc* 
lioni  at  Ihc  otiSces  thp;  were  dt'ilrniHl  to 
cloK,  impeding  Ibe  flow  ot  bloiid  llirtia);h 
them  In  greaicr  or  1c«b  extent  Id  mre, 
but  wtll  Bsccriained  imiancfs,  they  he- 
cnmehrltlli^snd  arrtnorour  Ic-s  laceraled, 
fulded  back  into  unnatural  poiitiuni,  ur 
proenlinji  loow  flap^  mnveahte  b;  the 
current,  bul  no  lunger  UBeful  as  flood  gattu. 
In  the  aortic  ralin  more  especjall]',  the 
purlinn  InirardK  Ibe  Tree  edge  is  atlenu- 
Hted,  or  cren  petrorated,  and  almost  cribri- 
fonn.  It  la  by  no  muans  proved,  hovreter, 
thai  ibe  ehangca  aboFe  roenlioned  are  Ihe 
results  of  rhuumatiBin  affcciins  ilie  heart. 
In  the  preceding  deicripllnn  of  the 
t'ffeEU  of  rheumatlam  on  the  heart,  I  bare 
irpnken  at  large  nt  pcrirardiiii  and  tniia- 
eardiiii,  bat  I  bate  b:lhcrlu  Hid  Doihiag 
nteanliiu  itielf  i  and  fur  Ihii  reOMio,  Ibal  I 
bnvc  nerer  seen  any  satisfbclnry  Instance 
of  Ihc  muscular  libreB  of  the  heart  being 
iudamed,  in  connexion  with  rbeutna- 
lUlD.  1  hare,  indeed,  seen  the  aubstance 
of  Ihe  heart  softer  than  natural  irhen 
tbo  membranes  had  been  inltamed  ;  but  I 
hate  uerei  seen  any  thing  vhich  coold  be 
called  tumefaalion,  or  interstitial  eOusioD, 
or  the  rormation  of  purulent  matter  id  tlio 
brarl  after  rhcumatiL-  TeTer,  though  !  have 
■een  lome  uf  these  eHects  result  from  its  in- 
flammation unconnected nilb  rheumatism. 


nilh  rheumalism,  *eem  lu  depend  chielly, 
if  nol  exclusicely,  upon  mechaniciu 
causes.  In  the  great  majority  of  casus 
in  ivliicb  the  vures  arc  diseased,  the 
walU  of  the  bearl  vitl  d1«i  be  found 
oliangedi  and  such  change  gcneialiy  con- 
■IrIk  in  aiignieolatioti  of  bulk.  The  most 
cummim  di^Tiatiiin  from  the  natural  con- 
ditian,  in  this  reined,  is  an  eoInrgenieBt 
of  Ihc  left  side  nf  the  heart  i  but  there  is  a 
rmwrliRble  diOcrcuce  in  the  siaiements 
,  made  eteti  bjr  the  best  authorities,  as  to 
wlwth«r  this  inercascd  sixe  nf  the  raiitln 
it  more  frequently  attended  with  aug- 
mented or  diminithed  Ihtcknesa  of  these 
purieles:  in  pruof  uf  which,  it  is  sufficient 
to  mcnlinn,  that  Bnillie  or.ks  it  is  most 
common  la  find  them  attenuated,  and 
Laenuev,  on  the  eunlrart,  that  it  is  most 
D  In  Hnd  them  bypertropliied.  Ii 
ilism,  I  bate  no  Wilation  in  stat 


The  mnsi  riinjile  explanation  of  Ilie 
ctiuiiges  alluded  to  in  the  mnscnlar  stroe- 
lure  of  Ibe  heart,  aud  Ilie  iino  tunsi 
geiiernllj  admitivd,  is  that  nbieh  cimnecls 
Uwm  wilb  the  state  of  the  valtFt.     Xow 


Ibe  most  common  condition  of  tlieae  pi 
asaeonseiiueneeofriieumatisn  . 
degree  of  ibirticDlng  and  slilTncss,  both  V 
the  aorlic  and  milral  tbItcs,  eipeeially  tBl 
latter— a  degree  nflhii'lieniug  suffidenf  I9 
present  an  impediment,  bnl  not  an  iiisnr- 
mountable  obstacle,  to  ibe  iMutnge  of  the 
blond  Ihrough  Ibe  osica  of  the  hentl.  This 
slate  of  matters  requires  morr  cignrnns 
action,  both  from  the  lentrlcle  and  auri- 
cle, but  of  course  more  parlicularly  from 
the  former  j  and  under  this  increased 
action  the  muscular  fibres  groai,  appa- 
rently on  the  same  princijile  1 
other  mnscie  is  augmented  by  c 
But  if  the  obstacle  be  greater,  eud 
heart  cannot  easily,  or  perhaps  cannot '4 
all,  sufficiently  onrcome,  then  it  is  n 
difficult  to  nndersianil  how  ibe  c 
never  wholly  emptied,  should  yield  In  the 
slow  operation  of  tbis  continoed  dilalinR 
force,  and  at  length  become  permancnlly 
enlarged,  and  their  exhausted  parietes  at' 
tenuateil.  I  beg,  however,  not  la  be  un- 
derstood as  holding  Ibal  thise  arc  Ibe  only 
causes  of  hvperlropby,  on  tlie  one  hand, 
or  ofdilatarion,  00  the  other. 

Where  any  impediment  to  the  Boir  of 
tlie  blofid  is  presented  by  the  Talrutar  ap. 
paralus,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  mtts. 
cnlar  fibres  wbieh  have  to  orercome  >ucb 
impediment  wilt  bo  those  to  be  enlarged  ; 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  obstruotiun  at  the 
ftortic  orifice  sivea  ns  hypertrophy,  irilli 
dilatation  of  ibe  left  rentricle ;  while  any 
olMtruelion  at  the  mitral  valve  aflVeis  the 
auricle  in  a  corresponding  maimer.  But 
there  it  jel  a  different  state  ofmaltere :  we 
may  have  tlie  aortic  valves  perfectly 
healthy,  and  yet  Ibe  left  venlricle  appear 
nnuBunlly  muscular.  I  think  it  pmbable 
that  in  such  case*  Ibe  mnscolarilt  will  be 
found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  in- 
creased  bulk  of  the  calumnE  chtdcv,  and 
that  the  milral  valve  will  be  found  thick- 
ened, or  otbemise  changed,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  have  required  more  than  usual 
effort  to  make  it  act.  Such,  at  least,  has 
been  the  case  in  several  iuslaneea  of  tbis 
nature  whlcb  I  have  examined)  and  in 
one  which  occurred  at  81.  Genrge"!  Hoa- 
pital  during  Ibe  present  season,  lb  esc 
phenomena  wef«  consnicunuslv  displMcd. 
TbeooriicvalTctwere healthy';  thomilral 
mnch  indurated.  I'he  museuli  iteclinati 
of  the  left  auricle  were  hypcrlronhied,  ow. 
ing,  I  pKsumc,  to  tha  obstacle  ibcy  had  la  I 
overcome  in  forcing  the  blood  tbmugh  lb*  J 
aurii'ulo.  ventricular  orifice.  Tbc  colain 
cameiB  nf  tbc  loft  veiiiricle,  loo,  v 
large  and  droni;.  haiini  to  act  upon  art 
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ictietf,  nad,   in  fut,   prctpntcil  r  n-  inten*1tj  nnd   tone,  fusing 

'kublccnnirul  to  tlie  nuiKutarbuiidlci  bio  fcmilntions  Tri-in   n    nitt 

ii«vtH  withlhp(lm<a9Ml?n]>e.  n  Itnrili  whixxin^ur  nKjiini; 

.D  the  sboie  caiei,  wbere  the  heoTl  has  ia   wmc — not  wry  mro  ioi _ 

bem  pernuiaenil?  damagrd  hjr  rheumHtic  sinking  a  dlitliiK't  muiicnl  noU',  like  ibftt 

indamiUBtian,  the  diognDsIs,   tu  biich  an  rrrmi  one  o(  tho  large  >trln!^  uf  n  harp. 

c»tenl  uierves  all  thepnrpowt  aruierul  Thai  these  depend    upon   biflerenoei  in 

pnetiee,  is  made  without  difficult;,  tho  ilinpei  of  the  aprrturexir  Ipniionuf 

~H.Tbe  most  canspieuiiui  lymptnni,  aup-  Ihe  purla  thrimeh  which  the  bloud  passes, 

"ping  the  nervona  onewy  of  the  patical  i»  rety   probable.    I  hiive  no  heailallon 

be  unimpairiHl,  ii  to  be  found  in  llie  In   admilling  thai   the   IntcDsltj  of  the 

"     oftheheart.   This  Is  more  tnrbulcnt  souuils  bears  b  relation   to    the  extent 

uataral ;  the  contncllon  or  the  vea-  of  valiular  disease  and  force  nfthe  heart's 

tridci    occupies   a    perceptibly   increased  action,  u  agentral  mli,  hut   [  mast  add, 

period, isaccninpaniedbyabindorAAiviR£,  that  every   now  and  then    we  meet  wilb 

and  there  Is  frequentlj  a  greater  than  na-  caacs  in  'nhich  we  End   little  apparent 

tnral  projection  of  iheparieles  of  the  thest  ilisease,   nhcre    there    had    been    mDuh 

_.  — I.  p„ig2t{0Q_  nliU'h  is  Tery  ibarao-  of  this  anormal   snand,  and  i' 


teristic.  If  one  end  of  the  ilethoscnpe  be 
applied  oTer  the  heart,  and  the  fingers 
applied  to  the  other  extremily,  the  blow 
may  not  only  be  felt  but  seen,  by  Ibe 
commnnicDted  tu  the  iastrumenl- 
>  alio  a  peculiar  prolonged  bwcII 
the  arleiial  pulsations.  If  there  be 
It  enlar^ment  with  ihickening,  then, 
addition  to  the  aboro  sign,  there 
■a  alio  dnlness  on  percussion  over  a 
prelcrnalaral  eilent  of  aorface,  corre- 
spondins  to  the  increa-ied  size  of  the  lis- 
cu».  If  there  be  dilatalion  without  hyper- 
trophy, then  the  dniness  exists  over  an 
incrEVcd  space,  but  wiibout  iho  aug- 
inenled  impabie ;  and  these  tery  simple 
diagnortic  marks  are  sufficiently  clear  to 
afford  Ihe  means  of  farinlng  an  opinion 
which  will  be  correct  in  the  great  raojorily 


clearly  pruringlo  those  who  have  no  theory 
to  support,  that  there  la  someibing  more  In 
the  phenomena  than  ii  yet  "  dreamt  uf  Id 
your  phlluBopby." 

ON  HYDROPHOBIA. 
To  the  Edilor  of  ike  Mediral  Ga:ellt. 

SiH, 

I  siiALLmoke  no  apniofrr  for  sending 
yoM  an  account,  somewhat  minutely 
detailed,  of  a  case  of  bjdropbobia  whicD 
occurred  a  short  lime  ago  at  the  Middle- 


sex Hospital,  because  such  a  roarful   i 

tcrcst  is  Btlached  to  this  Ui.iarder  that 

there  is  scarcely  any  circumstance  con- 

of  cases.     It  Is  remarliablB  biiwrrequeniiy    nected  with  it  the  relation  of  which  can 

patients  labonring  under  hypertrophy  and    appear  superfluous.     Indeed,  the  whole 


dilBtalion,  with  the  incnrased  force  and 
duration  of  the  heart's  action  to  which  Ihev 

ireyetunsware  of  anv  thing 

ha.e  rop«i(edly  qoet'tioned  «___     .„  _ 

id  hare  oAen  found  that,  unless     the  mind  as'well 


excitemeot,  they  felt  nothing  ..._ 
_^  _.il  about  Ihe  heart ;  and,  as  a  genciul 
rule,  they  du  not  complain  nearly  so  niucb 
as  those  labouring  under  merely  ncTious 
palpitations  without  any  organic  tbange. 

Another  almost  constant  allendan  t  of  an 
old  rheumatic  beart,  is  the  bloaing  vmail ; 


system  becoineg  afleclcd  by  it 
in  such  an  cxlraorriinarj  and  inexpli- 
cable manner,  that  its  moral  as  well  as 
its  physical  symptoms,  and  the  stale  uf 
.1 .■..J  __   ..._ii  _.  jjj^j  ,,f  jjip  body 


the  e 


to  conclude  that  it  depends  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  Ihrough  the  ostea  of  Ibat 
tImus,  whether  in  the  proper  course  of  the 
fluid,  or  by  regurgitation.  But  it  la  to  be 
kept  in  mmd,  that  it  may  also  arise  from 
«ao«es  apparently  independent  of  any  per- 
mt  disease,  and  not  yet,  I  suspect, 
Ij  made  out,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
>ui  and  interesting  rcseorcbes  of  Dr. 
'illiams,  whicb,  ' 
„Biributed   to   i 

MbJNt. 

This  sound   T 


iquired  inio  by  i  ,    . 

sons  with  almost  equal  interest. 

I  am  further  luduced  to  offer  the  fal- 
lowing case  for  insertion  in  your  jour- 
nal,  beeuuse   slthoueh   in   a    practical 
point  of  yiew  it  may  be  thought  Ip  be 
lion  tii     less   interesting  than  some  others,  }^Bt 
I  to  the    in  one  respect  it  appears  to  me  to  be  in- 
looahls    structive  and  likely  to  be  i 


To  those  who  have  witnessed  several 
cases  of  hydrophobia,  or  who  have  paid 
much  atleuiion  to  the  subject,  it  is  well 
known   that   many    of   (he    symptoms 
which  nliend  it  may  vary  greatly  indif- 
ferent instances.    Sut  it  ought   to   be 
known,  more  generally  than  it  is,  that 
^,  ^,_     the  peculiar  and  essential  symptoms   uf 
greatly    the  disorder  may  in  some  cases  be  very 
idstioo    of  ihis    slightly  developed,   so   as   even   to   be 
overlooked  through  the  greater  promi- 
y   much   in   its     nence  uf  other  syniptoms  vibk^i  u«^\.- 


I 
1 
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I 


tvr known  as  cfioractcristic  of  adifli:nmt 
jialbulugifiil  state. 

1 1  may  be  useful,  dieivfore,  tn  puUitJi 
«  in^e  tiie  fiillnwiu^',  wbirh  Kbrtrs 
in  iln  |f);iHTal  aaffUBt  fajdniiAukM 
maj'  thm^  micmbl«  pbrenitis  or  ex- 
treme cerebral  irritation,  and  yet  ma; 
mti  its  QBjat  course,  and  Itrminale  as 
qiiiclily  and  in  the  same  maoner,  aiwhcn 
ita  distinnive  syinptoim  liave  brca  far 
;  RCrkini;!]'  displaced. 

Frakcis  Hawkins.'m.D. 

CorVD  RlHFI 

William  UafU,  ^ed  28,  a  tailor, 
spplinl  for  admisaioD  into  ibe  Middlesex 
Hoapilal,  nn  Tburvday  moniiiij^,  Octo- 
ber 0th,  1837,  cnmi>lBining  thai  be  was 
uuablc  to  drink ;  ibat  tbe  noise  of  vf  ater 
appeared  to  choke  bim,  and  to  >lop  hts 
brealbinc'i  aod  that  tiie  same  effect  was 
produced  by  a  current  of  air,  if  the  band 


the  H'liole  of  tbe  right  side.  Ou  l^ 
irrf^  betuTD  his  adniisiiou  he  had  ^oc 
bed  ftvcridi,  and    tboa^fat   be   had 


takf)r 


cold,  his   thmM  being'   slightly 

"  "to  sle«p,  and  got 

ippeartd  la  chuke 


,  bU 


.J „ —     asevidcntlT  .- 

an  anxious  and  excited  state.  Pulse 
about  BO,  quick  and  itii^hlly  irreg-utar. 
Tonguovhilc.andcoTervdn'ilh  a  creamy 
fur.  His  bowels  bad  been  open  twice 
this  morning. 

Tbe  account  which  be  gsTe  of  him- 
self was,  that  about  two  months  since 
he  had  seen  a  dog  pelted  by  some  bnys 
in  t  canal,  and  the  animal,  wbiht  he 
wiw  tndcavouriag  lo  help  bim  out  nf  ibe 
water,  bad  fastened  upon  his  hand  and 
wounded  three  of  hta  liDgen :  tbe  nail 
of  ouc  was  lorn  across,  and  bad  after- 
wards come  off.  AHer  be  bad  beaten 
ifae  doe,  as  an  ungrateful  cur,  the  boys 
drofc  bim  away,  and  of  his  subscqueot 
fate  be  had  no  koowlcdee.  He  per- 
suaded bini«clf  thai  ibe  dng  could  not 
be  mad  because  be  was  in  ibe  valerand 
barked  at  bim  in  a  natural  way,  and  be 
bad  adopted  therefore  no  measures  of 

CrecaulioQ.  The  wounds  on  his  hand 
■il  bealcd  readily  enough,  ilie  scars  be- 
ing still  visible  on  two  of  bis  lingers. 
Ue  positively  denied  having  been  anxi- 
ous about  tbe  bite  i  yet  liis  remarks  in- 
dicated rather  more  than  a  eoDtmon 
Mijoainiance  with  the  ordinary  srnip- 
toms  of  hydrophobia.  He  declared  that 
b«  had  beeu  l«mpenite,  and  that  his 
Iteallh  had  been  good ;  but  be  added 
Uial  be  had  always  been  nerroui,  which 


to  say 


He  was  unable  to  sleep,  i 
up  to  drink,  but  waterappeared  li 
bim.  He  went  out  for  medicine,  uia 
finding  no  shop  open,  aiiplied  at  the 
hospital,  where  sumc  pilL  were  given 
to  him,  which  betook  aiid  reiunieif Tiome 
to  bed,  but  was  slill  ^eepless,  and  he 
bad  been  able  lo  take  lillle  or  no  break- 
fasti  whereupon  be  came  again  to  the 
hospital  aud  requested  to  be  admitted. 

His  own  hist'iry  of  his  ease  was  oon- 
lirmed  on  the  following  day  by  his  ft- 
llicr,  to  whom  he  bad  wriilen  trom  the 
hnspital  uenrty  in  the  following  terms: 
— "  1  am  afraid  1  ba»e  got  the  diaorjer 
which  1  told  you  of  on  Sunday,— Um 
do;;.— 1  am  now  al  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital," &c. 

It  appeared  alw  from  tbe  account  of 
one  of  bis  fellow-workmen,  thai  on  tbe 
Monday  before  his  admission  be  first 
comnlained  of  an  uneasy  sensatiot 
bis  hand,  and  on  the  Wednesday  he 
SI)  restless  ibat  be  declared  be  eonl. 
settle  to  no  emptoymeul,  and  was  c<n>' 
slanlly  spenking  of  his  band.  On  tlw 
same  night  he  was  fefcrish,  aa  alrcadf 
related,  and  was  received  into  tbe  hos- 
pital on  ihe  fullowing  moniing.  Hia 
condition  ou  thai  day  (Thursdav,  Octo- 
ber 6lh,  13^  p.m.)  has  already  been  de- 


acnsaiion  m 
sday  he  traa    I 
d  be  CMiin 
id  was  coa>fl 
Id.    On  tlw^ 


ribed.     He 


like 


the  dread  and  expectation  of  evil, 
and  who  was  striving  lo  make  up  his 
mind  to  meet  it,  than  like  one  under  ac- 
tual suflcring.  There  were  no  involun- 
Ury  spasms  apparent  at  lirsi  sight,  and 
j-et,  ou  close  observation,  a  s1ig>it  calcb 
in  bis  breathing, — as  if  an  inspiration 
were  suddenly  arrested,  and  followed  by 
a  short  pause, — might  occasionnlly  be 
detected.  His  conversation  and  an- 
swers, although  rapid,  were  dear  and 
collected.  But  tbe  tone  of  bis  spirits 
was  very  unequal.  Al  one  moment  be 
appeared  lo  have  convinced  himself  that 
his  fears  were  groundless,  and  endea- 
voured to  laogh  them  off:  at  anolber 
be  gave  way  to  dcaponileucy,  and  andci* 

Ktcd  speedy  death.  He  entreated  HU^I 
might  have  no  exjierimeoli  tried  r^-" 
OB  bim.  unless  il  were  to  give  b.. 
potion,  fearing,  be  said,  that  for  -<tol 
uke of  sciencohia  fecUuga  vould  be  fcota 
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little  rcftitiilcd.  At  H  6iibM*'juent  perinil, 
whuii  urged  tn  dlciH^  hlshuiruiiw  taken 
off,  he  nfustfJ  »itli  a  rorcrd  ewly,  aU 
legiD)f  ■»  a  rcHsuii  limt  be  Hnnuld  iint 
lite  ID  look  ill  in  bis  cutiin.  A±  he  rc- 
Tiucd  >1  lliis  tiuic  to  aitempt  to  nwallow 
liquiiU  unite  were  ofl'ercd  to  him ;  hut, 
ailiitciwu  reijuul,  same  rite  pudding' 
was  bnjughl,  iif  which  be  swallowi-d  a 
Binall  r|UBnlitjr,  allboiigh  with  difficulty, 
and  be  coiiiii[iiiiied  that  it  was  too  dry. 
Wiieu  aiui«lened  with  nillli  it  »cemcd 
10  be  more  paktnble  tu  him,  yef  aflct 
taking  a  few  Bpuniifuls  lie  auou  R!i*e  it 
iqi  MKiiiii,  ultbough  be  could  willliiglj', 
hi-  said,  baT«  eaten  more.  He  requvsled 
lliat  he  might  not  be  |>laveil  in  a  neua- 
.rate  ttard,  as  the  cninjiany  of  the  ultier 
patients  was  agreeable  lo  him,  and  he 
earUMlly  beg^d  Tor  some  entertaining 
book*  of  light  reading  to  amu»c  himaeir 
witb,  wilhoul  too  much  taxing faisattrn- 
tion.  I  was  desirous  if  powible  tii  bavc 
the  cicatrix  uf  the  wound  extirpated,  a 
DWatare  ^4'bich  might  still  be  advisable 
if  favdraphobia  were  really  threatened ; 
or  if  the  cumplaint  were  imnfpnary, 
which  might  ciiulribute  to  allay  bia  fcar^ 
ftnd  cumpoac  hb  mind.  But  this  raen- 
■itre  appeared,  on  consultation  with  my 
eolleagueB,  to  be  wholly  impracticable, 
becauac  three  fingers  had  been  wound- 
ed, attd  one  of  tbeni  probably  over  the 
_«fh()le  of  ils  summit,  the  nail  baring: 
■n  across.  And  at  this  time  cer. 
IB  did  not  appear  to 
□fa  hand,  and  that 
!  Tight  band;  fur  what  symptains 
'  ere  which  might  not  be  explain- 
he  supposition  of  a  state  of  ex- 
it and  irritation,  produced,  or  at 
Ul  events  iiicrpaaed,  by  the  fear  uf  hy- 
nphobia?  Hia  preacm  coudiiiou  be- 
^  byxterical  rather  than  feverish,  some 
jia  were  ordered  for  him  containing 
■Iphate  of  iron  in  combination  with  the 
riJ.   Sap.   c.    Upio   and     Extr,    Colon. 

At  S  P.M.  he  complained  that  be  was 
worse.  He  wss  Quahcd  in  ihe  face  and 
agitated,  the  nulse  being  also  somenhat 

Slckcrllmu  before:  heblld  taken  two  of 
pills,  and  passed  another  < 


timetcd.  He  prolvssed  the  same  horror 
vt  liqtiids,  and  declared  that  he  liad  as 
■Buch  difficulty  in  iwallowitig  as  before. 
Yel  dill  the  motion  ef  water  did  not 
Bpptar  to  excite  any  actual  spiigin ;  he 
MBrnily   remonstrated    triih   those   uho 


kinly  the  symptomi 
vslir^  amputation  of  a 


once  or  twice  splashed  it  about,  on  lb* 
cruelty  of  doing  that  whicli  was  pai- 
lul  lo  liim  for  tlifir  ami  aniu: 
Uaviug  been  aaknd  to  suAer  hi  ... 
bead  lo  be  moistened,  bo  declared  ifaat 
be  would  do  it  himself:  aooordingly  he 
dropped  bjs  hand  into  a  basin  placed 
ruthur  behind  him,  {because  he  shniilii 
do  it,  be  thought,  more  easily  if  he  did 
not  see  the  water)  and  drew  his  hand 
hastily  across  his  farehead.  Sttll  there 
was  no  risible  spa«i&,  and  he  seemed 
pleased,  and  boasted  of  what  be  had  Ji 
done.  He  also  swallowed  a  few  grap.  _ 
though  not  with  much  cobc  or  dispalcbj 
it  was  observed,  hoircFer,  that  he  tool 
them  faster  and  more  easily  when  not 
aware  that  he  was  watched. 

He  was  ordered  lo  be  kept  quiet,  and 
to  take  ten  grnlns  of  ealnniel  and  two 
of  opium  immediately,  and  that  thia 
should  be  followed  up  hr  half  a  drachia 
of  musk,  alternately  with  a  grain  of  ace- 
tate ol'  moq>hia  e»ery  second  hour. 

At  10  P.M.  ho  was  cooler  and  Icsa 
feverish ;  pulse  quieter  and  leas  fre. 
quenl.  He  said,  witb  some  degree  of 
cAuItHtion,  that  he  had  slem  a  little  at 
intervals.  He  had  taken  hia  pills  an4 
swallowed  his  mu.ik  witb  tolerable  ease. 
He  thought  be  should  like  to  hare  some 
grapes  placed  by  blm,  but  was  better 
pleased  that  these,  and  whatever  elso 
was  brought  to  him,  should  be  envered 
up  at  first,  than  that  they  should  be  at 
once  exhibited  to  him. 

In  this  state  he  was  left,  eodeavour- 
ing  lo  compose  himself  lo  sleep,  and  he 
continued  quiet  until  nearlv  13  o'clock, 
when  he  was  unfortunately  disturbed 
by  ibe  entrance  of  some  of  the  medical 
officers  into  the  ward.  He  resented  thia 
disturbance  with  great  irritation,  and 
became  quite  furioua  when  asked  if  be 
would  drink  some  water.  He  began  ttt 
rave  and  became  ungovernable,  and  from 
that  time  in  fuel  until  the  moment  of  hia 
death,  was  constantly  in  a  state  of  Irantie 
delirium.  Early  in  the  morning,  upon 
seeing  in  the  ward  one  of  those  gentle- 
men who  had  disturbed  him  at  night,  he 
darted  up,  and  leaped  over  one  bnl  after 
anothcrwith  surprising  strength,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  at  length 
secured  and  kept  in  any  degree  of  order. 
He  could  only  be  persuaded  lo  enter 
another  ward  by  the  assurance  that  he 
should  walk  into  it  himself,  without 
any  force  being  oflered 
lie  begfan  now  to  be  exccs- 
italed  ifaiiy  one  spoke  to  bim, 


I 

I 

I 
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)r  indeed  if  &  *in|[le  wnnl  wast  njiokGii 
n  hia  pivsenoc;  cntnoiHniJing  silence  in 
the  must  ini|in8iiioiu-(l  mmiiic^r.     He  ap- 
peared to  be  Irss  iifftiiilL-il  if  he  ivas  ap- 
1  proBChed  lirmly  and  npenlv,  llian  if  an^ 
[   Ottc  luJvBDCCtl   lownnJs   hiiu  fAiMy  iiid 
I   CMatlously,  b;  which  his susuicioDs  were 
,    manifesllV  iwakencij.     In  the  separate 
ward  he  bc|^d  In  be  attended  bv  one 
bf  ihcpatirnta  for  wbnni  he  bail  fon- 
ceired  •  likinff,  and  lliere  was  but  one 
of  the  nurses  by  whom  he  could  hear  to 
bo  appruacbed,  the   presenee  uf  any  of 
I   Ifae  rest  appearing;  to  irritale  him  be- 
yond measure ;  and  be  declared  that  no 
'    one   but   tbuse  jnst  mentioned   should 
'   enter  the  room,  or,  if  thcj  did,  be  eould 
out  be   ansirerabje    for    any    violence 
trbicb  be  mij^ht  eommit. 

Friday,  Oct.  6th.— At  12  p.m.  I  found 
bim  uToally  altered  since  ihe  fiirmcr 
'  eveniuif.  He  had  just  lefl  hia  bed,  and, 
'  n  jof  entrance,  be  sprung  to  ihc  mid- 
le  or  ibe  room,  where  he  aloud,  shrunk 
tuid  ghastly;  hii  lips  and  countenance 
had  become  sonrewhat  livid,  and,  in  the 
midst  nf  hi«  nvinifs,  a  catch  in  bis 
breatbini;  mifibt  be  observed  more  fre- 
quently iban  hefore.  He  auffcrcd  him- 
self, bowever,  to  be  persuaded  U  lie 
down  if^in.  anil  pmmised  tn  allow  me 
to  feel  bis  pulse,  if  I  would  stand  on 
one  side  rather  than  the  other.   Uecnm- 

Elaiued  that  if  he  at(eni|ited  to  swallow, 
it  water  passed  from  him  involuntarily, 
a  circumttance  which  has  been  noticed 
in  ibis  disorder  before.  He  endeavoured 
with  all  his  mi^bt  to  impose  silence  on 
■II  around  him  ;  wboercr  spoke  anpear. 
ed  to  spv.ik  du£);crs  to  him ;  and  he  de- 
clared  that  if  many   persons   were   lo 


r  the. 


I 


lie  could  not  command  bimself,  but 
thought  be  should  leap  over  the  banis- 
ten.  At  one  moment,  having  been  ac- 
eidenlally  left  alone,  be  cootiivcd  to 
lock  himself  into  bis  mom  ;  and  it  now 
becanie  necessary  to  break  open  tbe 
door,  and  to  put  a  strait  waistcoat  upon 
him.  When  this  bad  be^n  done,  instead 
of  struggling  with  greater  violence,  he 
became  mure  composed,  and  was  le»a 
irritated  by  the  jircsencc  of 
persons,  and  by 

made  at  that  time  an  earnest  renuest 
that  one  of  the  students  (whom  he  sin. 
gled  uul  and  requrstcd  to  come  forward, 
because  his  counlriiance,  he  said,  was 
•miable  and  engaging),  might  be  al- 
lowed tu  attend  him.  His  complexion, 
;  be  bad  been  c.veitcd  by  the  en. 


1'  llVDHOPIinBIA. 

trance  of  many  visiiors,  and  hy  1^ 
slruggles  to  encape  rnim  them,  bad  ■ 
i|Mire<l  a  lietler  hue,  and  his  brcalhll 
was  carried  un  with  less  intemiptiun,^ 
that  he  was  thought  hy  many,  who  no' 
beheld  him  for  the  first  time,  to  be  ji 
bounnir  under  a  dl  of  insauitr,  i 
commencement  ufphrcnitis.      '' 

As  he  was  still  at  liberty  la  a 
ofbed,  it  appeared  right  to  conn 
feet  i  but  be  no  sooner  caught  ai 
the  leather  brought  for  this  pii 
than  he  sprung  out  of  bed  with  ej 
viiilonce,  and  it  was  necessary  la  bring 
him  back  again  hy  main  fon:e.  Dun'os 
his  recent  struggles  he  vomited  a  small 
iinantitf  of  yellow  mslter,  and  wiabed 
ho  couW  he  aick  again.  I  directed^ 
therefore,  two  grains  of  ttic  potaasio- 
tartrate  of  antimony  lo  be  given  to  bin, 
on  some  bread  sopped  iu  milk,  which 
he  bad  asked  for.  It  was  uoublfi 
whether  be  swallowed  it  i  bulsn 
be  allowed  me  to  put  two  grain*  noR, 
upon  his  tongue,  which  preacutlv  eS 
cited  vomiting,  and  he  expressed  hi la- 
aclf  as  being  greatly  relieved.  This 
remedy  bad  tbe  elTect  of  reducing  tbe 
force  and  frequency  of  tbe  pulse  ;  and 
it  was  directed  that  a  siuiila. 
should  ba  given  to  bim  in  an  ._ 
time;  after  which  a  f^rain  of  calomt^ 
wiib  a  grain  of  munate  of  morphi^ 
were  to  be  given  every  hour.  ,__ 

Between  five  and  six  in  the  aRernoon 
bis  state  was  couiiderably  chaneed,  Ue 
had  become  more  and  more  deliriiina, 
yet  his  memory,  perception,  and  rvason, 
appeared  at  times  to  be  perfectly  currecl. 
His  temper,  however,  had  become  mueb 
exas  pern  led,  and  he  expressed  hi*  nratk 
by  soineliuiFS  spilling  violently  about 
him.  He  had  vomited  two  or  thi 
times,  and  was  besides  constantly  po| 
iug  out  a  large  quantity  of  r-''—  "" 
force  of  the  temporal  arteries 
reduced.  Attempts  had  been  made 
administer  the  inurphi 
much  sueceas.  Abuul  It  o'clock,  bia 
bed  having  brconie  very  wet  with  lfa« 
excessive  flow  of  saliva,  it  was  thought 
pmpcr  to  shifi  bim  iiitu  another,  for 
which  purpose,  as  soon  as  his  feet  had 
been  unloosed,  he  gathered  them  up, 
and  sat  up  in  bed;  a  slight  retehine 
then  came  un,  u|h>ii  which  he  fell  back, 
and  almost  iuMantly  expired,  appearing 
to  sink  exhausted,  ami  not  as  if  luffn- 
caled    hy   any    sudden    or    pennaiuint 

fi-aniinitdan,— On  the  follow  ingday, 
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at  2,  P.M.,  the  body  was  examined.  It  moderate  quantitjr  of  fluid  iu  the  peri- 
was,  at  first  sip^ht,  eTident  that  (he  cardiuro.  The  euhclaviaii  vrius  were 
blood  had  remained  in  a  fluid  state,  for  empty.  In  the  cuvities  of  the  heart 
although  15  hours  only  had  elapsed  tiiere*  were  some  dark  clots  of  blood, 
since  the  time  of  death,  the  back  had  coagulated,  but  not  firmly, 
become  extremely  livid  from  the  subsi-  The  principal  cicatHx^  which  was  on 
dence  of  the  blood.  The  spinal  column  the  miadle  finder  of*  the  riffhi  hand, 
was  opened,  and  the  theca  vertebralis  was  also  carefully  examined,  but  there 
having  been  accidentally  wounded  over  was  no  vascularity  round  it,  nor  any- 
tbe  cervical  vertebroe,  some  clear  fluid  thing  whatsoever  unusual  in  its  appear- 
oozed  out,  though  not  more,  probably,  ance. 

than  the  natural  quantity.  The  whole  Remarks.  —  "Can  this  be  hydropho- 
of  the  spinal  marrow  was  exposed,  but  bia?"  was  the  question  of  numbers,  on 
no  appearance  of  disease  whatever  could  beholding  the  poor  patient  iihose  case 
he  discovered  in  it.  Neither  was  there  has  now  been  related,  e*en  until  a  very 
aoy  thing  remarkable  in  the  appearance  short  time  before  bis  death.  For,  in 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  except  truth,  up  to  a  late  period  of  the  dis- 
a  slight  partial  thickening  of  the  araco-  order,  there  were  no  decided  symptoms 
noid,  and  a  very  little  fluid  eflused  un-  manifested  which  might  not  be  ac- 
demeath  it.  In  the  ventricles  there  counted  for  by  an  hysterical  state  of  the 
was  but  a  small  quantity  of  fluid,  and  system  in  the  first  instance,  and  after- 
the  choroid  plexus  was  'in  a  natural  wards  by  a  state  of  delirium,  the  efifect 
state.  The  only  remarkable  circum-  of  extreme  cerebral  irritation,  or  of 
stance  observed  in  any  part  of  the  commencing  inflammation.  On  the 
nervous  structures  was  a  slight  but  de-  day  of  the  patient's  death,  when  all 
cided  vascularity  of  the  pons  varolii  and  doubts  respecting  the  nature  of  his  case 
medulla  oblongata ;  the  surface  of  these  were  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons  re- 
parts  was  injected  with  bright  red  ves-  moved,  yet  others,  who  then  saw  him 
sels;  whereas  in  no  other  part  of  the  for  the  nrst  time,  were  positive  in  their 
brain  and  its  membranes  had  there  been  judgment  that  his  disoraer  could  not  be 
any  thing  like  arterial  injection  oh-  hydrophobia;  and  these  were  persons 
served.  When  the  head  was  raised  not  only  of  general  experience,  but  who 
at  this  period  of  the  examination,  the  had  seen  hydrophobia  before.  Nay, 
floidity  of  the  blood  was  rendered  fur-  it  actually  happened  that  some  of  those 
ther  manifest  by  the  appearance  of  the  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  case 
face,  which  had  become  perfectly  purple  were  most  inclined  to  suspect  it  to  be 
from  having  been  suspended  auring  one  of  hydrophobia,  were  dissuaded 
only  a  short  time  over  the  table.  from  this  belief  by  its  further  progress, 

The  membrane  lining  the  fauces  and  and   became   stn>ngly  of  an   opposite 

covering  root  of  the  tongue  was  ren-  opinion.     However,  the  manner  of  the 

dered    unusually  rough   and   irregular  patient's  death  served  to  convince  some 

by  an   enlarged   state  of  the  mucous  of  the  most  sceptical  as  to  the  real  cause 

glands.  of  it,  because  it  occurred  so  speedily, 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesopha-  and  the  scene  was  closed  without  the 
gus  was  in  some  parts  abraded,  and  in  typhoid  or  comatose  symptoms  which 
other  parts  its  superficial  interior  lining  they  expected  to  supervene.  The  exa- 
bad  the  appearance  of  a  fine  false  mem-  mination,  finally,  may  be  said  to  have 
brane.  In  the  stomach  the  mucous  proved,  both  negatively  and  positively, 
coat  appeared  to  be  sollened,  but  there  that  the  death  was  truly  caused  by 
was  no  breach  of  its  continuity.  In  hydrophobia ;  negatively,  from  the  ab- 
some  parts  and  patches  of  it  there  sence  of  every  sign  of  cerebral  in  flam- 
was  the  common  appearance  of  vessels  mation  or  congestion ;  and  positively, 
g[reat]y  congested.  The  small  intes-  from  those  very  alterations  of  structure, 
tines,  throughout  their  whole  extent,  howevcrslight,  which  are  usually  found 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  in  cases  of  hydrophobia,  and  in   dogs 

The  epiglottis,  and  other  parts  about  aflected  with  rabies.    Not  but  that  there 

the  glottis,  were  dark  and  highly  in-  were  some  persons   to  whom  a'll  these 

jected.    The  lining   membrane  of  the  proofs  appeared   insuflicient,  and   who 

larynx  and  trachea  was  also   slightly  ])rofesse(l  themselves  to  be  still  unde- 

coDgested  ;    and   the  lungs    contained  cided  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

a  £^od  deal  of  serum.    There  was  a  For  my  own  part  the  doubts  which  I 
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entertained  when  first  called   to  take  tend  to  lessen  our    common    aecurit/ 

chargfe  of  the  case  were  g^radualiy  but  a^in»t  the  worst  suflTerings  of  bums- 

progressively  removed,  and  became  less  nity,  if  those  measures  of  precaution  bad 

and  less  every  time  I  visited  him.  been  adopted  early  and  yet  bad  pro? ed 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Thursday  ineffectual, 
my  opinion  was  perfectly  formed.  For  The  period  of  incubation  in  this  case 
I  observed  that  although  maniacal  did  not  exceed  in  its  duration  the  usual 
symptoms  had  supervened,  yet  that  average  ;  which  is  also  satisfactory, 
'  when  the  patient  was  in  his  least  ex-  because  it  would  increase  the  anxiety 
cited  state,  the  essential  symptoms  of  of  tbose  who  have  the  misfortune  of  lir- 
bydropbobia,  viz  ,  the  extreme  sensitive-  ing  under  the  apprehension  of  the  dis- 
ness  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  and  the  order,  if  this  period  should  be  oflen 
spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  greatly  prolonged.  There  are,  however, 
respiration  and  deglutition,  were  mani-  good  reasons  for  believing  that  during 
fested,  though  still  slightly,  yet  more  this  period  of  incubation  the  poison 
clearly  than  before.  Nevertheless,  while  whicb  has  been  received  may  still  be 
the  case  was  so  generally  considered  thrown  off,  without  producing  its  effecto 
doubtful,  I  deemedit  best  that  it  should  upon  the  system.  This  is  credible,  not 
be  treated  in  a  such  a  manner  as  seemed  merely  because  so  many  escape  who 
likely  to  afford  the  patient  the  best  have  been  bitten  by  rabid  animals,  but 
chance  of  recovery,  if  his  case  should  further  because  the  period  of  incubation 
not  be  hydmpbobia.  But  late  on  the  ikppears  to  be  somewhat  more  uncertain 
Wednesday  night  so  little  doubt  appear-  for  this  than  for  most  other  poisons ;  and 
ed  to  me  to  remain,  that  I  was  desirous  because  before  its  effects  upon  the  ays- 
of  endeavouring  on  the  fiollowing  mom-  tern  are  manifested,  it  has  appeared  In 
ing  to  diminish  the  sensitiveness  of  the  many  cases  that  the  health  or  the  reci-^ 
cutaneous  nerves  by  anointing  the  pa-  pieut  has  been  impaired  by  some  cause 
tient  freely  with  an  ointment  containing  or  other,  but  for  which  it  is  possible  that 
delphine,  while  at  the  same  time  acetate  bis  constitution  might  have  resisted  its 
of  mon)hia  or  some  other  sedative  should  influence  altogether.  Of  those,  again, 
be  applied  to  a  blistered  surface  over  the  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  hydro- 
cervical  vertebne.  But  the  frenzy  in  phobia,  many  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
whicb  I  found  him  rendered  this  and  most  nervous  temperament,  as  was  the  case 
other  remedial  measures  almost  if  not  in  the  present  instance ;  and  if  it  be 
entirely  impracticable.  true  that  one  constitution  is  more  sus- 

The  course  of  the  disorder,  whilst  it  ceptible  of  this  disorder  than  another, 
was  under  our  observation,  appeared  to  so  may,  possibly,  the  same  constitution 
be  divided  naturally  into  three  distinct  be  at  different  times, 
stages.  In  the  first  of  these  the  symp-  As  soon  as  the  second  period  of  the 
toms  of  hydrophobia  were  already  mani-  disorder  has  commenced,  which  may 
fested,  although  in  the  mildest  manner  ;  generally  be  known  by  the  recurrence 
then  came  the  stage  of  maniacal  ex-  of  pain  in  the  wound,  extirpation  of  the 
citement;  and  lastly  that  of  the  ex-  cicatrix  seems  still  to  be  desirable;  for 
baustion  which  immediately  preceded  although  there  have  been  cases  in  which 
death.  But  previous  to  these,  tnere  was  even  amputation  has  been  practised 
the  state  of  restlessness  which  intervened  early  after  the  commencement  of  bydro- 
between  the  recurrence  of  pain  in  the  phobia,  without  appearing  to  delay  its 
wound,  and  the  first  difficulty  of  deglu-  fatal  course  even  for  an  instant,  yet  who 
tition.  And  prior  also  to  that  was  the  shall  determine  the  precise  point  at 
longer  interval  between  the  infliction  which  the  system  has  become  so  much 
of  the  wound,  and  the  secondary  puin  affected  as  to  render  this  measure  use- 
in  tlie  cicatrix.     This  interval   is  some-  less  ? 

times  termed  the  period  of  incubation.        It  would  seem  that  the  extension  of 

Thus  we  have  five  stages  of  the  disorder  the  influence  of  the  poison  from  the  ino- 

which,  I  suppose,  are  more  or  less  dis-  culated   part  to  the  system  at  larg^e— 

tinctly  marked  in  the  course  of  every  that  process  which  appears  to  take  place 

case  of  hydrophobia.  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  incubation — 

On  contemplating  the  foregoing  case  is  not  necessarily  an  instantaneous  nor 

it  is  consolatory  to  find  that  neither  ex-  even  a  rapid  one ;  for  in  this  case  the 

cision  norcautcrization  of  the  bitten  part  pain  in  the  hand  continued  for  several 

had  ever  been  resorted  to.     For  it  would  days  before  the  constitutional  symptoms 
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appcttred.    Tbe  cicatrix,  however,  on  a  UTERINE  DISEASES, 
careful  eiaraination,  presented  oo  ap- 
pearance of  ha? ing  undergone  an/  re-                                 

In  th^ihM  sUgc  of  the  disoitler,  ^"^  ^''^  ^^^^""^  ^/  '*«  Medical  Gazette. 

when  the  system  has  become  aflccUd,  s,,^ 
and  the  symptoms  of  hydniphubia  arc 

Uiiequivocallj  manifested,  tliere   is   uo  '  take  tlur  liberty  of  sending-  yon  the 

remedy,  however  severe  or  viulent,  of  ^^^^  following  cases  of  uterine  afftrc- 

which    it   would   not  be  fair  to  make  ^i*^*)*  whioh  Inlong-  to  a  class  of  com- 

triad,  provided  that  it  offered  the  sniallost  pJaiiJts  as  ini|N)rtan(,  perhaps,  as  any  a 

probabilitj    of  subduinji^    the   disease.  lucdical  man  is  called  u]K)1i  tu  treat,  as 

The  peculiarity,  however,  of  the  present  t*>0'  ^"t  tm)  fn  (iiieiiily  render  the  lives 

cajiewas,  that  the  symptoms  were  by  so  ^^  ^^'^J^c  afflietetl  uiili  tbcui  completely 

BMiaj  thought  to  he  equivocal,  even  to  wretched,  by  the  loss  of  health,  and  the 

the  UmI,  that  extreme  measures  were  un-  ™"»<^  beinp  worn  down  bv  bodily  pain 

justifiable  until  they  had  become  im-  a"d  uneasiness,  and   by  the  ajprehen- 

fracticable,  or  at  least  uttcrif  hopeless,  s^?"  ^^  an  incurable  disease  being  esta- 

B  such  a  case,  as  long  as  there  was  a  hlished.     Should  you  deem  thcoi  worth 

doubt,  who  would  not  have  given  the  *  pl^^<^  >"  .vour  Gazette,  they  arc  quite 

patient  the  McseBtbeneliC  of  it?             .  at  your  service. 

The  franue  state,  the  high  degree  of  ^j^^  ^irst  case  occurrc<l  when  I  was 
deliriuM,  to  which  the  paUent  was  un-  clinical  clerk  under  the  late  Dr.  Choi- 
lurtmMtely  excited,  miflht  naturally  ap.  melcy,  at  Guv*s  Hospital.  The  his- 
pear  to  have  accelerated  the  approach  of  ^^U  ^as  as  follows :— Mrs.  S.,  cetat.  2:), 
the  ahimate  stage  of  exhauslMm;  yet  I  married  four  years;  has  had  no  cbil- 
believe  that  cases  of  hydrophobia  have  d^en  ;  of  sallow/coroplcxion;  suffered 
nm  their  fiUal  course  as  rapidly  as  this,  hefore  marriagp  much  pain  at  back  part 
in  whieh  there  hat'  been  far  less  excite-  o^.  ^^  li^ad  and  lower  part  of  abdomen, 
Meot,  and  only^  a  little  degree  of  deli-  ^i^  fiT^at  debility.  After  marriage 
num.  Again,  it  may  be  Uiought  that  ^as  much  worse,  and  there  was  a  tumor 
the  mnedy  which  succeeded  in  this  at  tbc  upper  part  of  vagina.  Consulted 
case  in  reducing  the  excited  state,  viz.  a  physician  without  benefit  The  cata- 
the  Dotavio-tartrate  of  antimony,  may  menia  irregular,  and  of  a  green  colour, 
aUo  Dave  had  some  share  in  producing  and  caused  great  suffering ;  micturition 
the  subsequent  state  of  collapse.  How-  difficult  and  painful ;  the  abdomen  ten- 
ever  that  may  he,  yet  certainly  for  a  cler  on  pressure;  skin  cool;  tongue 
time,  even  by  the  patient's  own  state-  coated  with  a  white  fur ;  bowels  gene- 
ment,  this  remedjr  was  productive  of  rally  confined.  Dr.  Ashwell  was  rc- 
coosiderahle  relie/.  quested  to  make  an  examination ;  and 
The  difficulty  experienced  in  this  and  nc  reported  that  the  cervix  uteri  was  in- 
iD  other  eases  of  hydrophobia,  of  ad-  durated  and  inflamed,  tbc  slightest 
ministering  medicines,  and,  indeed,  of  touch  giving  great  pain.  On  her  entry 
Slaking  use  of  remedies  of  any  kind,  a  dose  of  calomel  and  castor  oil  were 
driven  US  to  the  conclusion  that  if  this  given,  to  clear  out  the  bowels ;  aflcr 
disorder,  when  it  has  once  declared  it-  which.  Dr.  C.  ordered  the  following:— 
self,  is  ever  to  be  combated  with  effect,  iki  cr  j  .  »  .  «^ 
it  must  be  by  means  of  injections  into  *^L,^t  «^'  '^' '  ^?*^-  ^P^^l  ^^'J* » 
the  veins,  /nd  although  dbe  chief  ma-  ftL^iTL^:.r\  "^MiTc.Zi: 
nifestations  of  the  diso^er  ai«  confined  A  SsTe  M  *  '  ^ 
apparently  to  the  functions  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  yet,  after  all,  the  cause  of  This  medicine  acted  like  a  charm, 
them  may  reside  in  the  blood.  This  and  in  three  weeks  she  left  the  hospital 
opinion,  which  I  believe  is  entertained  quite  well. 

by  many  persons,  is  rendered  the  more  The  next  case  is  a  Mrs.  F.,  who  two 

probable,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  are  inform-  years  since  consulted  mc  for  what  she 

ed,    that  rabies  ma^   be    produced  in  feared  was  an  incurable  disease  of  the 

animals  by  inoculating  them  with  the  womb,  as  she  had  been   under  several 

aaliva  of  a  patient  labouring  under  by  medical   men,    who  bad   dune  her  no 

druphobia.  good.     Her  symptoms  were  very  similar 
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to  the  first,  viz.  a  bearing-down  scnsa-  weeks  together  (for  tbe;^  are  general! j 

tion  in  the  vagina,  tenderness  of  abdo-  delicate  women),  who,  if  thcj  Were  tii 

men,  the  unhealth  J  look  of  countenance,  take  it  but  for  a  few  dajt  when  in 

and   a  coated    tongue.       In   tliis  case  health,  would  probably  be  completely 

there  was  pain  in  the  left  side,  about  salivated. 

the  situation  of  the  ovarium,  and  her  Hoping  I   have  not  trespassed   too 

illness  had  come  on  since  her  last  con-  long  upon  you,  I  am,  sir, 

finement,  when  she  suffered  much  from  Your  obedient  servant, 

the  placenta  adhering,  and  which  she  Edwin  Ellis. 

said  was  torn  away,     I  gave  her  the  Lower  Tulie  Hlll«  Brixton, 

same  medicine  as  was  given  in  the  for-  Nor.i,  1887. 

mer  case,  and  with  the  happiest  effects.  ..........__^___^_........_._ 

8he  was  cured  in  one  month,  and  has 

been  well  ever  since.  CHOLEUIA  INSURANCE  SO- 

The  third  case  is  a  Mrs.  G.,  cet  23,  CIETIES. 

whom   I  attended  with  her  first  child  

two  months  since.     Her  labour  was  na-  .r  »•    i^ 

tural,  but  the  child  lived  only  twelve  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

hours.     I  was  requested  to  see  her  three  « 

weeks  afterwards,  and  found  her  labour-  ^'**» 

iug  under  great  pain  and  tenderness  in  When   the  cholera  was  in  the  country, 

the    hypogastric    region,   and  such   a  in  1832,  I  called  my  neighboum  toge- 

bearing-down   feeling    in  the   vagina,  ther  and   explained   to  them  the  best 

that  she  could  scarcely  sit.    Her  pulse  preventive     measures    that    could     be 

quick  and  irritable,  her  eye  sunken,  and  adopted,  and  the  propriety  of  assisting 

her  countenance  totally  altered  since  I  each  other  in  a  time  of  such  a  gencru 

last  saw  her.    As   this  case  was  of  a  calamity. 

more  acute  character,  she  was  confined  We  succeeded  in  nrocuring  seTentr,- 

to  her  bed.     I  ordered  six  leeches  Ut  the  ^ye  families  to  pay*from  6d.  to  2f.  (kf. 

pubes,  and  hot  fomentations,  in  addition  per  week,  and  in  four  months  we  had 

to  the  blue  pill  and  extract  of  henbane,  m  hand  fifty  p<»unds.     It  was  remark. 

In  one  fortnight  she  was  quite  well.  able  that,  in  tlie  adjoining  villages  and 

This  treatment,  sir,  so  emcacious  and  neighbourhood,  there  were  seven  cases, 

so  easy  of  .practice,  is  highly  deserving  and  only  one  in   town  ;  but  not  one 

of  a  trial,  as  such  cases  but  too  often  ease  existed  afier  the  formation  of  our 

resist  the  ordinary  means  made  use  of.  Society ,  which  I  attribute  to  the  mora? 

and  it  is  to  be  feared  have  baffled  man^  confidence  they  all  felt— the  parent  of  a 

men,  and  reflected  not  a  little  discredit  physical  energy  9^fficient  to  resist  the 

upon  them  in  the  end,  especially  after  a  eontayion, 

great  deal  of  local  treatment,  such  as  The  money  was  returned  to  the  aa* 

warm  injections,  ointments,  cupping  on  surers  when  the  cholera  left  the  ooun- 

the  loins,  and    sometimes  mechanical  try,  with  interrfit,.a8  it  had  been  depo- 

supports, — a  practice  by  no  means  un-  sited  in  a  Savings'  Bank. 

common  at  the  present  day.               ^  I  have  sent  vou  a  copr  of  our  rules, 

There  is  another  disease  over  which  that  if  any  or  your  readers  may  choose 
the  same  remedies  exert  a  wonderful  to  recommend  such  a  system  at  tbepre* 
influence,  and  that  is  hysteria.  I  have  sent  time,  they  may  see  them.  Tliej 
a  patient  now,  who  has  oeen  completelv  will,  I  beg  to  obserre,  be  entirely  un- 
out  of  health  for  months,  and  has  suf-  successful  m  any  appeal  tbejr  wish  to 
fered  dreadfully  from  hysterical  fits,  make  to  the  wonring  people,  if  they  al- 
and who  appeared  to  all  oer  friends  to  low  the  servants  of  selfishness  to  exer- 
be  sinking.  I  at  the  first  gave  her  the  cise,  use,  or  govern  in  any  degree,  in  a 
ordinary  remedies — steel,  mirk,  ammo-  work  of  good  will.  The  guardians  are 
nia,  and  henbane — with  but  little  effect,  useful  as  an  amputating  knife  in  cut- 
At  last  I  was  induced  to  give  her  blue  tin^  off  the  corrupt  parts  of  the  body 

Eill,  and  extract  of  henlmne ;  and  she  politic,  but  there  is  as  much  healing 

as  not  had  a  fit  since  the  second  dose,  virtue  in  the  one  as  the  other,  and  they 

and  is  now  almost  well.     I  have  been  mar,  ruin,  or  neutralise,  ewerr  attempt 

surprised  that  this  remedy  is  so  well  to  improve  the  character  and  conduct 

bonie    by  such    delicate  females,   for  of  the  working .  people.     TlMjr  have 
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Anie  as  mueb  mischief  in  arres^^g'  the  enumerated  the  cellular,  serous,  syno- 

profpvss  of  ffood  will  aniongff'  cbe  i>eo-  vial,  and  fibrous  membranes,  ]i<rament8, 

pie,  as  thej  have  of  profit  to  the  abscn-  cartilages,  the  animal  basis  of  bone,  <Scc. 

tees  and  usurers,  fur  whose  particular  In  the  invertebrated  animals,  on    the 

beuelit  thej  were  created.  contrary,  the   whole  solid   system   be- 

I  remain,  sir,  longs  to  the  class  of  colourless  tissues,  or 

Your  humble  servnnt,  at  least  includes  nothing  similar  to  the 

H.  L.  Smith.  red  solids  of  vertebra  ted  animals." 

Soatham,  IVarwIckihlre.  And  again  : — 

Not.  1.  ib37.  ««  rp|,^.  following  rcasoiis  seem  to  me 

conclusive  in  proving,  not  only  that  the 


AxrtTVQc^c        iiSf\n^rr^vQ      u/a/m.'u  white  tissucs  havc  a  pniper  circulation 

ANALYSESANDNOlICESoFBOOKb.  ^^  ^^j,^  j,,^,^,^^  j^^^  aU  that  they  are 

capable  of  undergoing  a  two-fold  species 

•L'Auteur^««2n«A^jllong«r^^^^^  of  in fl animation  :— 

r  ger^ lkmbkrt.  ^^  ^^^^  Wln'H   we    irritate    the   white 

part,  it  soon  becomes  red,  from  the  ap- 

A  Lecture  on  the  Functiom  of  the  Lym-  pearance  of  minute  vess<'ls  carrying  red 

phatic  System.     By  Robert  James  tlood.     These  vessels  appear  often  so 

Graves,  M.D.M.R.I.A.,(Sec.   Second  suddenly,   that  we  are  forced  to  admit 

Edition.  tln-jr  previous  existence   in   the    part; 

This  lecture,  which  was  originally  pub-  and  the  existence  of  vessels  being  thus 

lisbed  in   18:27,  and  again  in  18:M,  did  proved,  it  follows  that  the  fluid  circulat- 

not  fall  under  our  observation  till  very  ing  in  them  must  have  been  white,  for 

recently  j   a  circumstance  which  we  re-  otherwise  they  would  have  been  visible. 

gret^  as  it  contains  some  very  interesting  This  simple  experiment  on  the  living 

ori^nal  opinions,  not  only  on  the  subject  animal  enables  us  to  prove  the  existence 

of  which   it  specifically  treats,  but  on  of  minute   vessels  in  white  narts,.con- 

various  others  incidentally  alluded  to.  veying  in  health  a  white  fluia,  and  dj- 

Wc  find,  for  example,  that  the  view  rectly  continuous  with  the  arteries,  as  is 

taken  of  the  functions  of  the  lymphatic  shown   by   the   immediate  entrance  of 

system,  by  Dir.  Graves,  ten  or  twelve  arterial  blood   iutfl  these  vessels,  when 

years  ago,  isjpreciselv  analogous  to  that  the  part  is  stimulated  *. 

put  forward  hj  Miilfer,  in  his  valuable  2d.  We   find  that  the  nseudo-niem- 

work  on  Physiology,'  the  translation  of  branes   so   often  formed    between   the 

which  has  just  appeared.     Dr.  Graves  pleura  pulnionalis   and  pleura  costalis, 

observes,  are  capable  of  becoming  vascular,  red, 

'*  This  great  and  marked  distincticm  and  inflamed,  and  are  sometimes  found 

may  therefore  be  made  between  verte-  covered  with  an  exudation  of  coagula- 

brated  and  invertebrated  animals,  that  ble  lymph. 

the  vascular  system  of  the  former  in-  **  It  is  quite  evident  that  in  such  mem- 

eludes  two  parts,   one  containing   red  branrs,  quite   unconnected  as  they  ai% 

blood,  circulating  in  aiteries  and  veins,  with  any  red  part,  the  vascularity  ob- 

aiid  the  other  a  transparent  colourless  served  during  inflammatiim  must  belong 

6aid,  conveyed  towards  the  heart  by  the  to  themselves.    When  the  inflammation 

lymphatics ;   while  the  vascular  system  subsides,    the   vessels   into    which    red 

of  the  latter  is  single,  being  confined  to  blood  had  found  its  way  again  ctmvey  a 

▼easels  circulating  a  colourless  fluid.  white   fluid,  and  C(Hisequent1y  become 

*'  The  solids  of  red-blooded,  compared  invisible. 

wicb    tbose  of  white-blooded   animals,  ''  .3d.  Where  a  serous  membrane  co- 

present  a   difference  corresponding  to  vers  another    white    structure,    in   the 

that  of  the  fluids;  for  as  tne  vascular  manner  tliat  the    synovial  membranes 

system  of  the  superior  classes  contains  ara. attached  to  the  cartilages  and  cap- 

lM>tb   red  and  colourless   fluids,  so  we  sular  ligaments  of  joints — when  we  find, 

find   both   red  and  white  structures  or  as  is  olXcn  the  case,  that  the  internal 

tissues   in   the  solid   portions  of  their  surface  of  the  joint  becomes  highly  red 

bodies.     In  the  mammalia,  the  muscles  and  inflamed — we  must  attribute  this 

both  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  mo-  morbid   vascularity   to  one  or  other  of 

tion,  which  constitute  so  great  a  part  of    ■ — ■ 

t^  bulk  of  the  body,    belong  to  the  red  „  *,  ^5;  eipcrimenU  by  Hunter,  in  hi-  TrcaliMC 

.        .                              *^ Ji            I  'r                  1  OB  Inflammation.    AUo  Thompson  on  lunamina- 

structures;  among  the   white  may  be  uon. 
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the  white  straetnreft,  for  in  this  case  no  c^ed  from  tLe  hoot  to  ihe  vfaite  |MUts» 

other  structure  enters  into  the  compo-  it  is  mdent  that  some  means  must  be 

flition  of  the  part.  provided   for   its    return    towards' the 

'*  4th.  The  sj^novial  membranes  fur-  heart;  and  for  this  purpofe  we  find 
nish  us  also  with  conclusive  evidence  these  parts  plentifully  supplied  with 
against  the  opinion  that  the  serous  ex-  lymphatics,  vessels  which  dischai^p^ 
MlatioH  is  not  derived  from,  but  is  the  office  of  conveying  hack  Uie  white 
merely  an  exudation  through  the  serous  blood  from  the  white  structures,  and 
membrane,  and  that  this  exhalation  is  which  may  therefore  be  called  the  veins 
derived  from  some  part  furnished  with  of  the  white  parts.** 
red  vessels,  for  the  synovial  membranes  If  these  extracts  be  compared  with 
in  health  are  covered  b^  a  copious  ex-  pa^  275,  &c.  of  Baly's  translation  of 
halation,  serving  to  lubricate  the  articu-  Miiller,  the  similarity  of  the  doctrine, 
lar  cavities;  and  which  secretion  can-  with  regard  to  ihe  lymphatica,  will  be- 
not  have  been  produced  except  by  a  come  obvious,  and  the  same  remark  with 
white  structure,  as  none  other  enters  respect  to  Breschet  has  already  been 
into  the  composition  of  thejoint.  made  in  the  review  of  his  work,  in  the 

**  5th.  The  exhalation  ofcellular  and  last     number    of    our   **  British    and 

serous  membranes  is  closely  allied,  in  Foreign"  contemporary, 

chemical  composition,  to  tne  serum  of  While  we  are  on  tne  subiect  of  Dr. 

the  blood,  andf  is  therefore  probably  de-  Graves*s  claims  to  originality,  which 

rived  directly  from  it,  as  it  circulates  in  we  are  desirous  to  vindicate*  we  may 

the  white  parts,  and  not  indirectly  from  allude  to  the  fact    of  Cams   having 

red  blood  circulating  in  red  parts.  adopted  very  nearly  the  same  expres- 

'*  6th.  That  a  circulation  is  carried  sions  as  the  physiologist  of  Duolin. 

on  in  the  white  parts,  has  been  proved  Thus — 

by  the  experiments  of  Mayer,  woo  de-  **  It  deserves  particular   attention," 

tected  pnissiate  of  potash  in  the  tendons,  says  Carus*,  **  that  we  meet  in  the  ver- 

ligaments,  <Sec.  in  a  few  hours  after  he  tebrated  animals  a  repetition  of  a  vaacu- 

had  injected  a  solution  of  this  salt  into  lar  system,  destined  to  carrjr  a  simple 

the  lungs  of  animals.  colourless  blood  (the  lymphatic  system), 

*'  All  these  reasons  seem  conclusive  to  which  is  added  another  system  of 

in  proving  that  the  white  tissues  are  vessels  of  a  still  higher  rank,  and  des- 

durttig  health  provided  with  vessels  con-  tined  for  the  circulation  of  red  blood : 

tinuous  with  the  arteries^  hut  conveying  this  repetition  is  precisely  analogons  to 

only  the  serous  portions  of  the  blood ;  the  repetition  of  tne  ganglionic  sjst^ 

and  that  in  disease  these  vessels  admit  of  nerves,  in  the  higher  classes  of  ani- 

red  bloody  and  thus  these  parts  become  mals,  afler  the    cerebro-spinal   nerves 

the  seat  of  red  inflammation.  have  been  superadded  to  that  system." 

**  In  the  higher  order  of  animals,  as  While  in  tlie  lecture  before  as,  pub^ 
the  mammalia,  all  the  blood  is  sent  from  lished,  be  it  remembered,  a  yca^  before 
the  heart  through  the  arteries,  to  be  the  work  of  Cams- 
distributed  to  all  parte  of  the  body.  '«  In  the  higher  classes  of  animals 
This  blood  consiste  of  two  portions — a  there  are  not  only  two  circulating  sya- 
red  fibrinous  portion,  and  a  serous  albu-  terns,  one  of  red  blood  and  another  of 
miiious  portion.  The  two  portions  to-  white  blood,  but  also  a  twofold  ayatem 
gether  circulate  through  tne  arteries,  of  nerves,  the  eerobral  and  the  gan- 
and  are  returned  b^  the  veins,  passing  glionic;  the  latter  of  which,  in  inverte- 
through  parte  of  a  red  colour  and  fibri-  bratcd  animals,  seems  to  perform  all  the 
nous  composition ;  while  a  part  of  the  nervous  functions  necessary  to  their 
scrum  enters  into  the  minute  arterial  state  of  existence,  while  these  animals 
branches,  which,  supplying  the  white  aro  also  remarkable  for  possessing  only 
parte,  do  not  admit  the  red  or  Hbrinous  a  simple  vascular  system." 

tmrtion;  .and   thus  a  serous  or  white  To   the  lecture  are  appended   some 

)lood  is  distributed,  to  the  white  struc-  "additional  notes;"  and  in  these  we 

turcs,  whose  albuminous  secretions  and  observe    two   circumstances  worthy  of 

albuminous  basis  a^rce  so  exactly  with  notice.     The  first  is  the  anticipation  of 

the  composition   ot  the   fluid  thus  de-  the  discovery  of  lymphatics  in  the  brain, 

stined   to   support  their  nutrition  and     ,  — ■ 

carry  on  tlioir  functions.  «  Gruudaue  der  ▼erglelchenden  ADstottl«  «ad 

"  As  a  serous  or  white  blood  is  con-  pbyBioiogiir,&c.  Band.  ui.p.  2.  Dretdco. 
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▼cry  distinctly  stated  in  the  following  when  we  find  views  and  opinions  at- 

pmniitrr  :— -  tractin^  notice,  as  coming  from  the  pens 

**  In  invcrtebrated  animals,  the  vessels  of  foreigners,   which    hdve  previoosly 

carrying  white  blood  back  to  the  heart,  been    announced    by    a    distinguished 

f .  e.  the  lymphatics,  are  simple,   and  countryman  of  our  own,  we  feel  it  to  be 

cannot,  when  minuie,  be  in  any  way  but  fair  to  sUte  the  facts  simply  as  they 

distinguished  from  the  tninute  ramifica-  are,   that  the  credit  which   always  at- 

lions  of  the  veins  in  higher  animals,  taches  to  originality  may  be  bestowed 

Th«  similarity  of  structure  between  mi-  where  it  is  justly  due. 

note  vessels  containing  white  blood  in  a  

state  of  health,  and  minute  veins,  is  «         .  « 

well  exemplified  (as  argued  in  the  text)  An  Essay  on  Pyrexia,  or  Symptomatte 
in  the  conjunctiva,  where  white  veins  Fever,  as  illustrattve  of  the  nature 
suddenly  become  red  veins,  when  in-  5/*  Fever  in  general.  By  Henry 
flammation  supervenes.  In  the  same  Clutterbuck,  M.D.  8vo.  136  pp. 
way  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  the        Highley. 

lymphatics  of  the  brain,  answering  to  So  long  since  as  1804,  Dr.  Clutterbuck 

tne  white  veins  of  the  lower  orders  of  endeavoured  to  prove  that  all  fevers  are 

animals,  and  the  short  simple  lympha-  symptomatic,    and   depend   on   infiam- 

tics  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  struc-  mation  of  some  part  of  the  body,  and, 

turc,  escape  notice  only  because  they  therefore,  that  fever  per  se  really  does 

empty  themselves  very  speedily  into  the  not  exist ;  the  disease  usually  known  by 

venous  system  of  red  blood.*'  the  name  of  idiopathic  fever  being  an 

The  second  point  of  interest  to  which  infiammatory  disease,  the  scat  of  which 

we  refer,  as  contained  in  these  notes,  is  is  the  brain ;  and  though  it  wouKl  ap- 

the  view  given  of  the  functions  of  the  pear  to  occupy  the  entire  organ,  vet  it 

placenta:—  does  so   unequally   and   diflTerently  at 

^  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  diflTercnt  times,  and   in  different  indi- 

maternal  vessels  and  those  of  the  fcetus  viduals. 

may  cany  on  an  active  interchange  of  The  present  work  is  devoted  to  that 
principles,  although  no  direct  commnni-  constitutional  disorder  termed  Pyrexia, 
cation  by  opening  or  mouths  exists  be-  or  Symptomatic  Fever,  and  which  the 
t ween  them.  The  vessels  of  the  mother  author  nelieves  to  be  invariably  pro- 
may  carry  principles  necessary  for  the  duced  by,  and,  therefore,  always  de- 
nutrition  and  respiration  of  the  foetus,  pendent  on,  inflammation.  Its  charac- 
and  may  freely  impart  them  to  its  vas-  teristic  symptoms  are,  heat  of  skin, 
cular  system;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  frequency  of  pulse,  thirst,  and  foulness 
every  thing  which  requires  to  be  ex-  of  tongue.  Culleii^s  definition  is  oh. 
creted  from  the  fcetal  system,  may,  in  jectcd  to  by  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  on  the 
a  like  manner,  as  easily  find  its  way  ground  that  the  "  viribus  artuum  immi- 
into  the  maternal  veins,  and  so  be  got-  nutis"  of  the  celebrated  Edinburgh  pro- 
ten  rid  of.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  fessor  does  not  apply  to  pyrexia,  but 
this  view  of  the  placenta,  which,  by  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  idiopathic 
comparing  the  relation  between  the  fever.  In  other  words,  our  author 
nltimate  ramifications  of  the  maternal  regards  the  prostration  of  muscular 
and  foetal  vessels  with  those  of  the  se-  strength,  alluded  to  by  Cullen,  as  being 
creting  vessels  and  ducts  in  glands,  the  conseoucnce  of  inflammation  of  tfa^ 
points  out  not  merely  the  analogy,  but  brain,  anu,  therefore,  as  not  being  oh- 
almmt  the  identity  of  this  relation,  de-  served  in  inflammation  of  other  organs, 
serves  the  attentive  consideration  of  After  examining  the  state  of  the  olood 
physiologists.  It  is  to  Miiller  that  we  in,  and  the  varieties  of,  pyrexia,  the 
are  indebted  for  understanding  the  ana-  Doctor  examines  the  causes  of  this 
logy  which  the  lungs  bear  in  tTiP.ir  struc-  aflection.  AH  kinds  of  irritation,  he 
tore  to  glands;  and  his  researches  first  observes,  are  not  capable  of  producing 
suggested  to  me  the  idea,  that  the  pla-  it.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  that  kind 
centa  may  be  considered  as  a  temporary  which  inflaniniatiori  excites,  that  is  the 
gland,  destined  for  the  nutrition  and  chief,  ifnot  the  sole  cause  of  it.  It  is, 
respiration  of*  the  foetus.*'  indeed,   true   that   a   number   of  other 

Now  in  making  the  above  extracts,  circumstances,  not  very  obviously  con- 

we  do  not  mean  to  charge  Cams,  Miil-  nected  with  inflammation,  (^ive  rise,  at 

ler,  or  Breschet,  with  plagiarism ;  but  tinici:;,  to   febrile  actum.    M.«TtuT;)  ^^^ 
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antirnonj,  for  example,  produce  this  •  There  arc  several  opinions  expressed  io 
afTectiou,  and  their  influence  is  thus  ex-  this  **  Essay"  wbicn  some  persons  may 
plained:  **  These  substances  appear  not  he  disposed  to  admit:  but  beinfj^ 
to  he  taken  up  by  absorption,  and,  the  opinions  of  a  physician  of  yp^at  ex- 
beinnf  carried  into  tfic  bloodvessels,  pro-  periencc,  and  of  one  endowed  with  a 
bably  act  on  these,  8(»  as  to  excite  them  nighly  cultivated  and  logical  mind,  tbejr 
into  increased  action,  if  not  to  produce  require  examination.  Moreover,  the 
actual  inflammation  on  their  surfaces."  works  on  Symptomatic  fever  are  very 
This  is  somewhat  analo^us  t(»  Messrs.  small  in  number  compared  with  those 
Morjfan  and  Addison's  view  of  the  on  Idiopathic  fever,  and  hence,  there- 
operation  of  poisonous  agents  gene-  'fore,  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  book  is  the 
rally,  on  the  body.  The  states  of  more  valuable,  and  will  be  perused 
menstruation  and  pregiiancy,  which  with  so  much  the  more  interest,  even 
sometimes  occasion  febrile  symptoms,  by  those  who  may  not  assent  to  all 
depend  on  some  condition  of  the  his  opinions.  In  conclusion,  we  bejf 
uterus  very  closely  allied  to,  if  not  to  thank  the  Doctor  for  his  "  Essay," 
identical  with,  inflammation.  Dr.  and  strongly  recommend  it  to  our 
Clnttcrbuck,  however,  admits  that  some  readers. 

exciting  causes  (as  violent  exercise,  the  

hot  bath,  the  use  of  alcohol,  &c.)  occa-  />,>  p^,,  ^^,  Onents,     Von  Dr.  C.  J. 

sion  excitement  of  the  vascular  system,  Lorinser.     8vo.   pp.461.      Berlin, 

and  raise  the  temperature  of  the  body,  |837.     Schloss. 

yet  without  exciting  inflammation.    "It  «,                     ,     -         ,              i.     on. 

maybe  questioned,  however,  whether  Jh  is  is  a  work  of  much  research.   The 

the  state  thus  induced  is  really  of  the  ^"^  part  .s  occupied  with  an  bistoncud 

nature   of   pyrexia;    for  it   is  not  at-  ?ccountofthe  plague;  the  second  w^h 

tended  by  that  general  disturbance  of  '^  Pathology  ;   and  the  Uiird  with   the 

functions;  and  t&e  coated  to«gue,  that  preventive  measures  adopted  in  different 

arc  observed  in   genuine  symptomatic  <^ounines  for  its  counteraction.     In  an 

fever:  they  appear  rather  to  be  cases  of  fPPe»f«  »*  subjoined  a  narrative  of  the 

simple  vasculi;  excitement,  which  soon  **'  P'f  8^»«  '^^*^L«^''*,?fi  ^*^^*'* 

subsides   again  ;    with  no  other  result  ^^^*^"  ^^  3^«*"  1708-1712. 

than  a  degree  of  weakness  or  exhans-  -^~ 

tion,  that  naturally  follows  over  excite-  Die  Sinne$lau$chungen,     Von.  Dr.  F. 

roent  of  anjr  kind."  W.  Haoen.    8vo.  pp.  348.    Leipzig, 

In  speaking  of  the  nature  of  pyrexia,  1837.  London,  A.  Schloss. 

DrClutterbuck  says,  "Upon  the  whole,  This  is  a  curious  treatise  on  illusions 

with  regard  to  the  intrinsic  nature  and  of  xhe  senses       The  author  investigates 

mode  of  production  ofpurexta,  or  symp-  at  copsiderable  length  their  causes  and 

toniatic  fever,  it  may,  I  think,  be  con-  varieties,  their  relations  to  bodily  and 

eluded    that   infiammaiioii,    considered  mental    diseases,  their  importance    in 

as  the   ordinary   remote  cause  of  this  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  and  the 

affection,  acts  as  a  source  of  irritation  to  appropriate  methods  of  cure, 
the  hrain,  disturbing  its  vascular  action, 

and    thereby  disordering  its  functions,     — == 

hut  differently  in    the  different  stages.  aji^TMr*  A  T     n  AVCT'T'l? 

The  change  thus  taking  place  in  the  MtiUii^ALi  UA^lii  1  i  ti. 

condition  of  the  brain,  influences  subse-  Saturday,  November  4,  1837. 

quently,nnd  m  a  corresponding  manner,  ^' 

the    whole     sanguiferous    system"    by  

sympathy.                          ^  <*  Licet  omnlbuK,  Ucet  etlam  nilM,  dlgnltiitcvi 

Tlie    ttiree   last  sections   of  the   work  ArtiM  MMicm  taerl «    pnt«*tai  modo  Ttnlendi  in 

are   devoted    to   the   consequences   and  publicum  ^u.  dicendi  pericalum  non  recuio." 

treatment  of  symptomatic  fever.  C»c«»o. 

The  foregoing  extracts  and  remarks 

will  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  THE  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  PATHO- 

princinal  tonics  discussed   by  Dr   Clut-  LOGY. 

tcrbuA.     W  c  have  ,,rcferrcH  Rivitisf  an  j^  j^  rumoured  that  many  of  the  Coun- 

analytical  rather  than  a  critical  notice  .,     -   ,      ^r       t      j      tt  • 

of  his  work,  on  account  of  the  necessarily  c"  <>/  ^^^  ^©w  London  University  arc 

limited   space   we  could  devote   to  it.  still  in  favour  of  the  establishmcut  of  t 
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•patbological  chair  ;  and  it  has  even  We  wiU  do  the  Coancil  the  credit  to 
been  said  that  on  a  division  there  was  a  take  it  for  g^nnted,  that  if  they  increase 
majority  of  €ine  only  against  the  inflic-  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  Londofi 
tiou  of  this  new  course  of  lectures  on  pupil,  they  will  increase  the  time  of 
the  wearied  and  worried  students  of  study  in  proportion,  and  not  drire  more 
London.  It  is  strangle  that  the  formi-  of  our  alumni  to  the  sham-certificate 
dable  minority  of  the  Council  did  not  system.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  if 
reflect  that  the  number  of  compulsory  they  merely  augment  the  time  in  pro- 
courses  is  already  so  g;reat,  that  most  portion  to  the  augmentation  of  lectures, 
stadents  find  it  difficult,  not  to  say  im-  they  will  not  do  enough  ;  for  in  Lon- 
possible,  to  attend  them.  It  requires  don,  as  elsewhere,  the  curriculum  is 
undaunted  energies,  and  the  most  skil-  over-much  for  the  time.  On  the  Conti- 
ful  distribution  of  time,  to  attend  during  nent  five  years  are  a  usual  period;  but 
the  same  season  the  lectures  required  then  the  courses  to  be  attended  are  so 
by  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  numerous,  that  it  is  obvious  to  every 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  together  with  practical  man  that  the  graduates  must 
the  due  proportion  of  dissections  and  have  about  as  much  knowledge  of  many 
hospital  practice  ;  and  hence,  as  we  of  the  subjects  as  might  be  gathered 
lamented  in  a  former  article,  this  com-  from  one  of  Pinnock's  catechisms.  At 
plicated  knot  of  difficulties,  hard  to  un-  Edinburgh  things  are  as  bad,  or  worse, 
loose,  is  cut  with  the  greatest  facility-  „  ^^^  ^^^j^j  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^,^  graduaUon 
the  pupil,  we  fear,  too  often  contentmg  i„  this  University  being  four  years,  and 
himself  with  the  certificate,  instead  of  the  imperative  courses  being  fourteen  in 
the  lectures  number,  while  the  more  important  onei, 

The  outcries  for  additional  lectnreS  »"=''  '*. '.vi*""? '  ±'^^y^  "'^*'y' 

and    practice    of  physic,    are    always 

(perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  for  ad-  attencled  at  least  twice,  though  the 
ditional  certificates),  are  occasionally  statutes  do  not  require  this,  from  un- 
heard even  from  those  who  are  chiefly  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  medical 

contemplating  a  course  of  study  for  the  ^^^"'^3^    ]P    prevent    all    recourse    to 

/^        "*.  .             ,            "^     ,  extra-academieai   instruction,    the  stu- 

general   practitioner;    but  to   make  a  ^^^^    jg    occupied    in    the    class-room 

complete  physician  so  much  is  required  at  least  four  or  five  hours   a  day    on 

by  some  theorists,  that  we  are  reminded  an  average,  independently  of  the  time 

of  the  requisites  for  a  poet,  as  given  by  ^^"'"-^  /««■  Poetical  chemistry,  prac 

_    ,      .  ^_        ,           ,  i.    1  .     1.     J  tical  anatomy,  and  hospital  attendance. 

Imlac  m  Rasselas,  and  feel  inclined  to  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that 

answer  with  the  Prince,  changing  only  any  course   not  really  necessary  must 

one   word,— "  Enough,  thou  hast  con-  be  injurious;  and  that  any  course  which 

vinced   me  that  no  man   can   ever  be  h"^  ^'^^  ^^^^^^^f'  ^^*^!»  ^¥  ^\^^^^^niy 

•     .  .      %,   rr.1       v^    Tk    1    M.         1  of  Its  subject  and  station  in  the  order 

a  pk^sictany  Thus  Dr.  Rx>the*,  a  cele-  ^^  study,  must  be  siill  more  hurtful"*, 
brated    German    writer,   recommended 

the   study    of    logical,    metaphysical,  The  curriculum  of  the  Worshipful 

moral,  political,  statistical,  technologi-  Society  in  London  is  even  more  difficult 

cal,  agricultural,  mathematical,  geogra-  ^^  P"^  ^"^  execution,  as  twelve  coursea 

phical,  chronological,  genealogical,  he-  «^  lectures,  besides  dissections  and  hos- 

raldic,    diplomatic,    numismatic,    and  P*^^^  practice,  are   there  crowded   into 

historical  works,  to  precede  chemistry  ^.^<>  ^'^^'^   »"^  *  ''^If ;  besides  which, 

and  anatomy  ;~as  a,  kind  of  whet  to  the  the  student  usually  attends  during  the 

taudcnt*8  appetite,  we  suppose.  ,  Letter  to  the  LonI   Provost,  &c.    by   Jamei 

♦  Young'.  Medical  Literature,  p.  «.    Second  edit.  **y™*'  *^"*» '  ^^  *  •"**  ^- 
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same   time  (as  witness  his  certificate)  should  be  allowed  to  the  inmates  of  s 

the  lectures  on  surgery  required  by  the  union   workhouse.       It  is    worthy  of 

College.  remark,  that  at  Edinburgh  they  have. 

Suppose,  howe? er,  that  the  time  were  besides  their  professor  of  medicine,  a  pro- 

so  much  extended  as  commodiously  to  fessor  of  the  institutions  of  medicine ; 

include  not    merely   the  long  list  of  so  that  the  doctrine  of  symptoms,  at  any 

lectures  now  prescribed,  but  also  one  rate,  must  be  plentifully  taught.    As  to 

course  more ;  ought  that  one  to  be  upon  the  other  thing  which  pathology   has 

pathology  P    Decidedly  not.    All  those  been  made  to  signify,  morbid  anatomy, 

who  value  the  art  of  medicine  as  pro-  Dr.  Thomson,  the  professor  of  patbo- 

longing  human  life,  and  subtracting  logy,  believes  that  neither  the  professor 

some  units    from  the  sum  of  human  of  the  practice  of  physic  ^  nor  of  the 

misery,  will  agree  with  m  in  preferring  Institutions,  will  affirm  that  they  have 

a  course  of  lectures  on  public  and  pri-  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  teach  their 

vate  hygiene.      We  should  not    then  respective  departments  of  medicine  with 

hear  it  confessed,  and  complained  of  on  the  aid  of  coloured  delineations  of  dis- 

all  sides,   that  some  of  the  simplest  eases,  and  with  a  particular  reference  to 

problems  relating  to  diet  are  yet  un-  the  morbid    preparations  preserved  in 

solved ;    nor  would  Assistant-Commis-  the  Museum  or  of  the  Royal  College  of 

sioner  Mott  be  able  to  assert,  without  Surgeons,  so  as  to  have  anticipated,  or 

fear  of    contradiction,    that    medical  in  any  degree  superseded,  the  purpose, 

practitioners  do  not  know  how  much  a  uses,   and     advantages    of  the    plan 

healthy  man  should  eat.      We  do  not,  adopted  by  the  professor  of  paihologj 

however,  recommend  any  addition  to  in  teaching  pathological  anatomy  *." 
the  already  overloaded  curriculum.    One        It  appears,  too,  that  there  are  threo 

student  in  a  hundred,  with  abundance  surgical  professors—one  of  surgery,  one 

of  time  at  his  command,  may  attend  of  clinical,  and  one  of  military  surgery ; 

such  a  course ;  but  for  the  mass  it  must  so  that  it  would  be  strange  indeed   if 

be  sufficient  to  treat  of  some  of  the  the  doctrine  of  symptoms,  and  the  marks 

more  prominent  points  of  private  by-  which  disease  leaves    in    the    human 

giene    in  the  lectures  on  physiology ;  frame,  were    not    sufficiently    taught, 

while  public  hygiene,  being  evidently  Dr.  Thomson,  it  is  true,  in  the  above 

a  point  where  law  and  physic  touch,  extract,  affirms  that    morbid   prepara- 

will  find  its  place  in  forensic  medicine,  tions  and  coloured  delineations  of  dis- 

If  pathology  means,  as  it  ought  to  eased  structure  are  little  attended  to  by 
do,  the  doctrine  of  symptoms,  it  is  al-  the  medical  professors.  If  so,  the  omis- 
ready  included  in  the  lectures  on  the  sion  ought  to  be  supplied ;  an  easier 
practice  of  physic  and  the  practice  of  thing,  assuredly,  than  saddling  the  ex- 
surgery ;  if  it  means,  as  it  is  often  made  hausted  student  with  a  fifteenth  certifi- 
to  do,  an  account  of  morbid  anatomy,  cate.  But  we  deny  tn  f of  o  the  justice  of 
again  it  forms  a  large  part  of  the  me-  this  allegation  as  regards  London,  in  the 
dical  and  surgical  lectures,  besides  schools  of  which,  coloured  drawings, 
being  amply  set  forth  in  the  dead-house  plates,  and  preparations,  arc  systemati- 
of  every  hospital.  This  is  by  no  means  cally  exhibited  by  the  lecturers  on 
the  weakest  point  in  our  modern  medical  medicine  and  surgery, 
education ;    and   thousands    know    the        An  unplea^ut  feature  of  the  contro- 

appearances    commonly    found    on    dis-  «  Remarks  on   the   ««  Memorial  or  the  Town 

sectinjr  a  iilithisical  or  apoplectic  patient,  S«>'»n<^»  *'L*^**'^**»!I'^!l.'  .*^-  *S' /"J*^!*".?  I*** 

.        ^  .  1  Profeasorahlp  of  Medicine  and  General  Paiho- 

who    do    not    know    how    much     bread  logy,*'  by  the  present  Prufe««or,  p.  ti. 


/ 
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▼eraj  nging  at  Edinburgh  on  this  sub-  '  We,  bowetrer,  batre  nothing  to  do 
ject,  is,  that  it  has  been  made  to  assume  with  these  party  squabbles,  and  would 
a  tradesman-like  rather  than  a  scientific  wish  to  argue  the  question  on  higher 
appearance: — **  If  we  don't  sell  a  ?erj  grounds.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
cheap  article,"  cries  the  shopman  to  his  common  weal  whether  students  prefer 
master,  **  our  second-rate  customers  Qlasgow  to  Edinburgh,  or  vice  ver$A  ; 
will  all  go  otrer  the  way."  *'  If  we  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
don't  make  things  very  easy  to  students,"  they  sbould  attend  a  reasonable  number 
cry  the  Edinburgh  professors  to  the  of  judicious  lectures,  and,  therefore,  that 
Town  Council,  *'  they  will  all  go  o? er  they  should  not  be  overwhelmed  by 
to  Glasgow."  But  even  if  you  come  such  numerous  courses,  that  professor 
down  to  the  .Glasgow  standard,  how  and  pupil  are  alike  seduced  into  a  com- 
can  you  in  anywise  stand  a  con^tltion  mon  conspiracy,  while  the  certificate 
with  Aberdeen  and  St  Andrei^'i.?  On  becomes  the  assertion  of  what,  in  the 
the  other  hand.  Dr.  Thomson  shows  polite  language  of  the  HouyhnliZns, 
that  some  of  the  medical  students  and  was  called — tlie  thing  that  is  not, 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Glas-  The  lectures  being  once  reduced 
gow  petitioned  the  Senatus  Academi-  within  sensible  limits,  we  should  cer- 
cns,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1833,  to  tainly  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  ex- 
add  several  courses  to  those  specified  in  cellent  suggestion  of  Dr.  Kerrison,  in 
the  regulations  then  lately  published—  onr  number  for  August  19,  of  having 
▼iz.  **  one  course  of  anatomy,  practical  some  plan  for  ascertaining  the  actual 
anatomy  with  actual  dissection,  practi-  number  of  tiroes  each  pupil  had  at- 
eal  chemistry,  diseases  of  the  eye,  na-  tended. 

tural  history,    and    medical   jurispru-        In  addition  to  this,  we  would  propose 

deuce  *."    How  many  more  months  or  another  improvement,  of  equal  impor- 

years  the  petitioners  wished  also  to  see  tance— perhaps  even  of  still  greater,  as 

added  to  the  time  of  study,  does  not  it  might  be  put  into  certain  execution, 

appear  ;  but  unless  a  considerable  num-  without  our  being  obliged  to  rely  on 

berof  months  (say  fifleen,  at  least)  had  the  faithful  austerity  of  the  whole  army 

been  tacked  on  to  the  curriculum,  we  of  lecturers. 

fear  that  the  temporary  lustre  which  a       It    would    consist    in  dividing    the 

Glasgow  diploma  might  scquire  fix>m  whole  course  of  study  into  two  or  more 

this  splendid  array  of  subjects,  would  portions,  and  obliging  the  pupil  to  pass 

soon  have  faded  away ;  for  that  impar-  a  preliminary  examination  in  certain 

tial  tribunal,  the  medical  public,  would  subjects,  before  he  entered   upon  the 

not  have  been  slow  to  discover  that  an  study  of  others.    Thus,  supposing  the 

M.D.,  or  newly  .certificated  man,  knew  five  years'  apprenticeship    to    be  still 

about  as    much   natural  history  as  a  continued,  the  pupil  migbt  pass  Sn  eza- 

yonng  lady  fresh    from   school,  or    a  mination    in    botany,    chemistry,    and 

Russian  surgeon  f .  reading  prescriptions,  at  the  end  of  half 

~~        7      ~Z      T7T        71  ^^^  period,  thus  leaving  the  remaining 

t  Some  ten  yean  ho*  1^  appeared  from  certain  nait  tor  the  uninterrupted   Study  of  the 

the*  taTiaa  wUhiS'tThiVrVbtteh*  oyE^gH*"  o^«''  branches  of  his  medical  education. 

sui^eons.     They  were  to   be  dirided   Into  two 
clawee,  the  higher  one  receiving  about  £60  a  year. 

The  Arat-claaa  men.   however,  were  not  to  get  taining  any  fimt-clasg  recrnits  in  this  country. 

thla  bandnome  aalary  for  nothing ;  on  the  con-  If  his  MoJesty*s  examinations  were  strict,  then 

trarj,  a  moat   appalling  catalogue   of  arts    and  nnqueMtionably  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  surgeon 

•clences  was  required  from  them.    Among  other  capable  of  coming  up  to  his  demands  ;  but  we 

tblags  tbey  were  to  be  skilled  in  naturvl  history,  conjecture  that  the  Ciar  was  lenient,  and  would 

»nd  be  able  to  write   Latin.     We  nerer  heard  have  been  satistied  with  answers  culled  from  the 

whether  his  Imperial  Majesty  succeeded  iu  ob>  nlnepeuuy  treatises  we  referred  to  above. 
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At  present  it  often  happens,  as  every  strongly  reeommcnded  by  Dr.  Graves 

practical  man  knows,  that  all  the  sub-  in  a  late  namber  of  tbb  journal, 
jccts  are  lefl  unstudied,  and  almost  un-  - — 

touched,  till  the  last  few  months,  when,       DEATH  OF  DR.  MACKINTOSH, 

by  the  aid  of  manuals,  grinders,  and  vTe  regret  to  have  to  announce  the 

midnight    lucubrations,    the    idler    at-  decease  of  Dr.  Mackintosh,  of  Edin- 

tempts,    and    too    often    succeeds,    in  burgh,  which  took  place  last  week,  in 

attaining  the  wished-for  goal :  consequence   of  an  attack  of  typhua 

fever.     Dr.  Mackintosh  was  the  author 
"  pet  tot  ditcrimiDa  tutu.  I"  ^p  an.elemeutary  work  on  physic,  and  of 

[Since  the  above    was    written  we     ▼arioiis  papers  in  the  medical  journals. 

have  received  some  documents  regard-  Jj^^t^.u   ?^"VP«'V-«»  of  time  and 

,     Ti    •    •     .    1    ^i    .    .      Si.  labour  to  the  investigation  of  cholera, 

ing  the  Pathological    Chair  m  Edin-  ^nd  has  made  some  important  contri- 

burgh  ;  they  will  be  found  at  page  222.  butions  to  its  morbid  anatomy,  the  re- 

We  underetand  that  Dr.  Thomson,  who  ^^^^  o^  which  were  communicated   to 

had  come  to  London  for  bis  health,  has  ^^  ^*^*^  scientific  meeting  at  Liverpool. 

1       r^  1.  ,        .  "^     .L  ***  "'as  a  zealous  and  active  man,  per- 

retumed  to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  jj^pg  ^  little  too  energetic  as  a  contro- 

of  teaching  the  class  himself,  the  Town    versialist.    He  had  a  considerable  class. 
Council  having  refused  to  allow  his  pro-    and   his  deatli  will  be  severely  felt  in 

posed  deputy  to  officiate.]  **  Y"^"^^  "^'^^  Z^'r^  **®.  "7*  connected, 

*^  "^    "^         leaving,  as  we  believe  it  does,  a  blank 

both  in  medicine  and  midwifery. 

CHOLERA. 

CoNsiDERABLB  alarm  was  excited  some 

days  ago  by  the  reported  reappearance  st.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL, 

of  cholera  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  ^^^^ 

the  metropolis.     The  fact  is   that  well-  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  Strangulated  and  Mmi^ 

marked  cases  of  the  disease  have  lately  ji^  InteMtine-^Operatian  far  Neenms  rfthe 

occurred  on  board  the  Dreadnought,  and  Tibia-^Severe  Injury  of  the  Leg;  Ampul 

in  some  other  situations,  but  without  <^<*o'<* 

shewing  any  decided  tendency  to  assume  The  case  of  long.continued  strangulation, 
.  r    •      I         .          v^               «!.•  reported  in  our  last  number,  was  just  be- 
an epidemic  character,     ^ow    in   this  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  rtcowtry.  when 

there  is  nothing  beyond  what  has  been  Uie  account  was  closed  on  the  17th,  twenty- 
witnessed  every  autumn  since  the  first  fo"r  hours  after  the  operation.    During 
r  .1      j«            •      T-.     1     J  the  re«t  of  the  day  fluid  healthy  faeces  con- 
irruption  of  the  disease  in   England—  ^j„„^  ^^  ^^  through  the  wound,  and 

the  cases,    however,   having    progrcs»    there  was.no  tenderness  of  the  abdomen: 

sively  become  more  rare.    Three  mouths     »>"t  the  report  at  9  p.m.  was,  that  she  had 

•^  11         I    J  r    u        vomited  rcpeatedlv,  with  greater  weak* 

ago  we  saw  a  well-marked  case  of  cho-    „^g,^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^y  ,3^  ^r  140,  and  fro- 

Icra  at  the  west  end  of  Uie  town,  but  it    quent  spasmodic  attacks  of  pain,  during 

evinced  no  disposition  to  spread.   Lately,    ^^»cJ>  the  folds  Mid  turns  of  the  intestines 

...  "^  1     .  CI.    T»    .r         were  seen  with  the  most  cnnous  plainness 

a  similar  case  occurred  at  St.  Bartho-    throagh    the   parietes;    and   during  the 

lomew's  Hospital,  when  the  only  cir-    spasms  the  cootrautions  and  consequent 

cumstancc  which  led  to  any  doubt  of    alterations    of    position   in    the   several 

,    .        ,    ,  ,        ,  ,.     .     bowels,  were  easily  perceptible. 

Its  being  cholera,  was,  that  the  patient  j  mt-     r 

recovered.  Ordered  two  eggs,  and  two  gills  of  pale 

brandy. 
Should  the  disease  become  epidemic        ^       , . .    ^  ^,  -      , , 

,  f     ,  '  t    I  1  .        Oct.  18th,  9  A.M. — Slept  comfortablv; 

(of  which,  however,  there  is  at  present     j^  p^j^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^iH  ^  ^^  jeal  in  spi^- 

110  indication),  we  h(>])e  that  our  profes-     modic  attacks;  tongue  loaded  and  dryj 

sional  brethren  will  give  a  fair  trial  to     V^^^  on^y  '<>0.  wt-ak  and  fluttering;  uA^ 

,       ,         ^    .    .  .     ^.  r  1     J     ncss  continued  at  intervals.    Faeces  oon- 

the  plan  of  admimsleniig  sag  ar  of  lead     gt^„j,y  passing  away,  so  that  the  dlstCH*. 

with    minute    ]>ortioiis    of   opium,    so    sion  of  the  abdomen  is  much  lessened. 
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'OnferedtoooDtiBttetheeggsandbrandyy  fomiogf  its  functions  well,  without  in- 

which  she  likei.  flammation.    So  also  was  the  stomach, 

IPaf.- Sick  occasionally;    milk  and  ^Wch '^as  stronglycontmcted  i^^ 

%atcr,  and  porter,  keep  down  better  than  ^^^.^  *°1  T^"*1^«'J°!^v^^i*^u   ^T"" 

the    brandy    and    egg,    which    she    has  J"*^'  ^^°"fif  /^^  u  *'^^**^k"'  ^*'.^P  ^V"' 

brooffht  up                         ""'vii    p  ^    H«.  hours  only  before  her  dcuth,  while  pulse- 

^  ,^  ,      ,                    ,         ,  less  and  cold,  and  apparently  incapable  of 

Ordered  a  mutton  chop  also.  digesting  food. 

9  p.jf.— Scarcely  any  pain  now  left;  but  '^^^  uterus  was  large  and  dark  coloured, 

when  it  does  come  on  it  is  spasmodic,  and  ^"^  >°  ^^«  interior  the  membranes  of  an 

tiie  convolutions  of  the  bowels  are  still  «>»"™  were  found  adherent  to  the  fundus; 

vwy  evident    No  sickness  except  once,  while  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  uterus, 

ftbont  an  hour  after  her  meat;  pulse  120,  ^^om  which  the  membranes  had  separated, 

soft,  more  full;  skin  warm  and  comforta-  looked  almost  sloughy.    No  embryo,  how- 

Me ;  tongue  rather  glazed  and  dry.  ever,  was  found. 

19tb,  9  A.M.— Slept  a  g;ood  deal ;  no  1'*>e  ovaria  were  very  vascular,  as  if  in- 

pain;  no  sickness.     Sheisweak.  howe?er,  flamed,  especially   the  right;   both  con, 

and  the  pulse  rapid;  skin  rather  colder,  tained  numerous  Graefian   vesicles,  and 

smd  clammy  occasionally.  in  ^^^  "ff**^  was  a  large  corpus  luteum, 

D.wi  »Sna  ♦«r^  »i...^.  .  4.^^i^^»  «,«  bcautifully  developed,  from  which,  doubt- 
Red  wme,  two  glasses ;  tapioca,  &c.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^p^^^    ^^j^^^  ^^^ 

9  P.M. — Very  comfortable  during  the  uterus  and  nraria  was  about  a  tablespoon- 
day,  but  this  evening  the  spasmodic  pains  fal  of  dark  purulent  fluid,  as  if  from  in- 
have  returned  again  at  short  intervals,  flammation  of  the  peritoneal  surface  of 
during  which  the  spasm  of  the  bowels  is  those  organs. 

very  apparent;  skin  comfortable, however.  The  result  of  the  examination,  coupled 

Feels  much  better.              «  with   the  preceding  symptoms,  was  evi- 

20th. — The  pains  of  last  night  proved  to  den  tlv  such  as  to  justify  the  conclusion, 

have  been  connected  with  the  nterus,  for  that  she  had  nearly  recovered   from  the 

early  this  morning  symptoms  of  miscar-  effects  of  the  long  strangulation  and  mor- 

riage  appeared,  since  which  she  has  been  tiBcation   of  the  intestine,  and  that  she 

quite  Cres  from  pain,  and  the  abdomen  is  would  probably  ha?e  got  quite  well,  b^t 

soft   and   flaccid.     She    menstruated   as  for  the  unfortunate  coincidence  of  a  pfer- 

lately,  however,  as  ten  weeks  ago.    She  nancy,  and  consequent  miscarriage,  while 

seems  more  exhausted,  though  quite  free  in  a  weak  and  exhausted  condition 
from  any  disturbance  connected  with  the 

atranguuttion.  The    only    operation    performed    last 

1  P.M.  —  Weaker ;    pulse   130  ;    feces  Thursday,  the  20th,  was  for  necrosis  of  the 

passing  readily ;  discharge  from  the  uterus  tibia,  by'Mr.  Hawkins.     The  patient  was 

continues,  though  not  very  great     Says  a  young  man,  whose  leg  had  been  crushed 

ahe  feels  much  better,  though  exhausted;  on  a  railroad  six  months  previously,  so  as 

not  sick  once  since  yesterday  afternoon.  to  cause  much  local  mischief  and  sub- 

*31st,  I  P.M. — Very  restless  during  the  sequent  inflammation,  and  the  death  of 

night;  cold  dammv  skin ;  pulse  not  per-  a  large  portion  of  the  bone,  which  had 

ceptible;  looks  exhausted.    She  has  just  been  extensively  denuded  by  the  accident 

taken  a  chop,  however,  besides  wine  and  An  incision  three  or  four  inches  long  was 

other  thinga.  made  to  the  bone  in  its  upper  half,  and 

6  p.M^--Died,— a  little  more  than  five  the  shell  of  new  bone  removed  by  three  or 

days  after  the  operation.  four  applications  of  the  trephine.    Out  of 

On  examination  of  the  body  the  next  the  opening  thus  made,  several  inches 
day,  there  was  found  to  be  no  trace  of  in-  of  dead  bone  were  extracted.  Another  in- 
flammation of  the  peritoneum  generally,  cision  was  then  made  near  the  ankle,  and 
The  part  strangulated  was  the  ilium,  about  some  bone  having  been  sawn  out  by  the 
six  inches  from  the  caecum,  and  the  two  trephine  in  the  same  manner,  some  more 
ends  of  the  bowel  were  adherent  to  the  dead  bone  was  extracted,  which  was  too 
edges  of  the  femoral  ring;  and  the  skin  securely  wedged  in  by  new  bone  to  be  ex- 
being  thin,  there  was  not  half  an  inch  tracted  from  the  upper  opening.  Seven 
distance  from  the  orifice  of  the  mortified  or  eight  inches  of  the  shaft  were  thus 
bowel  to  the  points  of  adhesion ;  so  that  dead,  and  removed.  The  inflamed  parts 
there  seemed  every  reason  to  believe  that,  bled  a  good  deal,  and  some  blue  lint  (lint 
if  she  bad  lived,  the  artificial  anus  would  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
have  been  cured.  The  part  below  the  of  copper),  was  therefore  placed  in  the 
opening  was  small  and  contracted;  that  cavities  of  the  bone.  A  good  deal  of  in- 
nbove  thickened  and  vascular,  (as  would  flammation,  and  slight  sloughing  of  the 
be  expected  after  nine  days*  strangulation,)  skin,  followed  the  operation,  accompanied 
bot  nearly  empty,  and    apparently  per-  by  a  good  deal  of  fever,  but  the  wound 
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b«r«Me  auite  clear  bv^  the  24th,  and  has 
contiimea  healthy  ifnce  that  time  till 
now  (Not.  1st),  and  the  ca?itie8  already  a 
good  deal  filled  with  healthy  f^ranulations. 
On  Thursday,  October  2dd,  a  man, was 
admitted  in  the  afternoon,  who  had  had 
his  leg  dreadfully  mangled  by  a  heavy 
waggon  wheel  going  over  it,  which  had 
produced  the  uioat  severe  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  tibia,  near  the  knee-joint, 
besides  fractures  and  compound  disloca- 
tions of  one  or  two  joints  of  the  toes,  with 
much  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  and  had 
literally  torn  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula 
out  of  its  situation  to  the  tibia  at  the 
knee.  He  was  exhausted  and  delirious  by 
the  accident,  and  the  limb  was  amputated 
above  the  knee  by  Mr.  Babington  in  the 
evening.  He  slept  well  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  has  gone  on  lerj  well  since  that 
time  till  November  1st,  without  presenting 
any  thing  deserving  especal  notice. 


ACCIDENTS  AT  THE  LONDON 
HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Scott,  Surgeon. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  ^tnttant- Surgeon, 

OcU  Sex.  Ajre. 
17.     M.  38 
'18.     M.  45 

M.  53 

M.  47 
F.   64 

F.    66 

19.  M.  21 
F.  37 
F.  15 
F.  47 

20.  M.  15 
M.  27 

M.  41 
M.  45 
M.  50 
F.  68 
F.  62 

F.   60 

21.  F.   59 

22.  M.  45 

23.  M.  38 
M.  26 
M.  42 
M.  63 
M.  71 
M.  39 


Oaac. 

Fractured  ribs. 

Compoand  fracture  of  tibia 
and  fibula. 

Fractured  radius  and  severe 
contusions. 

Fractured  ribs. 

Inflamed  arm,  from  pnnc«> 
tured  finger. 

Fractured  metatarsal  bones. 

Fractured  tibia.  . 

Sprained  ankle. 

Scald  face  and  neck* 

Burnt  arm. 

Scald. 

Cut  bead  and  severe  con- 
tusions. 

Contused  back. 

Cut  head. 

Contused  face. 

Fractured  humerus. 

Hernia,  strangulated  um- 
bilical, (a.) 

Contused  foot 

Contused  chest. 

Fractured  ribs. 

Fractured  ribs. 

Fractured  fibula. 

Ruptured  vein  in  the  leg. 

Contused  back  and  hip. 

Contused  foot. 

Contused  neck. 


In-patients  •  • 
Out-patients 


26 
39 


Total  ••••65 


(a.)  In  this  case  ttie  patient  had  been  the 
subject  of  umbilical'  hernia  for  28  yearn, 
'during  which  time  she  had  constantly 
worn  a  truss,  although  the  whole  of  tho 
protrusion  could  not  be  returned.  On 
admission,  she  was  labouring  under  all  the 
symptoms  of  strangulation,  which  had 
existed  about  twenty  hours.  The  opera- 
tion was  immediately  performed ;  the  sac 
contained  a  considerable  portion  of  ad- 
herent omentum,  and  beneath  this  a  large 
fold  of  intestine.  After  dividing  the  stric- 
ture the  intestine  was  returned,  and  the 
omentum  left  in  the  sac.  The  bowels 
were  freely  relieved  soon  after  the  opera- 
tion,  but  the  Woman  never  rallied  (him 
the  state  of  depression  she  was  in  at  the 
time  of  admtflsion,  and  she  died  in  about 
36  hours.  Being  a  Jewen^  do  poat-mor- 
tem  examination  was  allowed. 


DISCUSSION  IN  EDINBURGH  RE- 
GARDING THE  PATHQLO. 
GICAL  CHAIR. 


Tbb  CoUe^fe  Committee  reported  that 
they  were  of  opinion  that  the  proposal  of 
Dr.  Thomson,  to  have  his  class  taught  by 
Dr.  Simpson,  might  be  aceeded  to. 

The  following  letter  fh>m  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  answer  to  the  Memorial  of  the 
Council  wishing  the  consent  of  Govern, 
ment  to  the  abolition  of  the  Chair,  was 
also  read  at  the  same  time : — 

••  Whitehall,  Oct.  10,  1887. 

'<  My  Lptd,*- Considering  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  decision  which  it  is  my 
duty  to  form  upon  the  Memoriid  of  the 
Town  Council  respecting  the  Chair  of  Ge- 
neral Pathology,  I  trust  that  it  is  unnecd^- 
saiy  to  advert  to  the  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  forwarding  my  reply  to  It 

'*  As  your  liordship  and  your  colleagues 
do  not  now  dispute  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  institute  that  or  any  other  professorship, 
the  question  to  be  resolved  is,  whether  any 
circumstances  have  occurred  since  1831,  to 
induce  the  belief  that  the  step  then  taken 
by  Yiscount  Melbourne,  upon  deliberate 
reflection,  has  been  attended  with  conse- 
quences detrimental  to  the  general  into- 
rests  of  the  University,  or  injurious  to  the 
character  of  its  medical  education. 

**  AAer  a  careful  review  of  all  that 
passed  on  the  institution  of  this  Chair,  and 
a  grave  consideration  of  the  ailments 
brought  forward  in  support  of  its  aboli. 
tion,  I  confess  that  I  arrive  at  a  different 
conclusion  from  the  Memorial,  and  feel 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  judg- 
ment which  led  to  its  establishment.  And 
in  tliis  opinion  1  am  supported  by  many 
most  eminent    and  disinterested  profea- 
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It  it  oompUlned  that  the 
eompnUoTj  tttendanee  on  this  daiw,  ha?- 
i^  mdded  to  the  lahoun  of  the  students  at 
tlie  UnlTereitj,  has,  therefore,  been  one  of 
the  means  of  dimiuUhing  their  nombers; 
thoogh  it  is  not  asserted  that  it  has  made 
any  great  effect  on  the  number  of  the  gra- 
daatesb  I  am  iaclined  to  think  th4t  the 
decrease  in  attendiuice  beings  as  I  take  it, 
general  throughout  the  University,  and 
not  confined  solely  to  the  medical  classes, 
may  he  attributed  to  otlier  causes  than  the 
intro<luction  of  the  class  of  general  patho. 
logy  into  Uie  curricnlum,  viz.  the  existence 
of  many  other  seminaries  which  have 
sprung  up,  and  are  continuing  to  do  so 
daily,  all  over  the  country,  and  the  means 
afforded  in  London  and  elsewhere  of  at- 
taining medical  knowledge. 

"  I  view  this  question  also  on  still  high- 
er  grounds.  The  curriculum  of  the  Uni- 
▼enity  of  Edinburgh  has  hitherto  given 
■ecority  to  the  public  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  those  who  attain  the  honours  of  its  me- 
dioU  degree,  and  it  would  involve 
ber  Migesty's  advisers  in  a  deep 
responsibilitv  were  they  to  consent  to  abo. 
lish  a  branch  of  instruction  which,  by  all 
the  accoonts  I  can  obtain,  is  daily  in- 
creasing in  estimation  with  the  profes- 
sion, not  only  in  England,  hot  generally 
throughout  Europe. 

**  I  will  not  enter  into  the  comparison 
Yon  have  drawn  between  the  curricula  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  for  I  feel  assured 
that  on  reflection  yonr  liordship  and  col* 
leagues  will  see,  that  if  the  Government 
wiiih  to  advanoe  the  interests  of  science, 
and  secure  to  the  public  the  advantages  of 
high  professional  knowledge,  their  course 
should  not  be  to  lower  the  course  of  study 
in  Edinburgh  to  the  level  of  Glasgow,  or 
any  other  Scotch  University,  but  to  en- 
deavour to  raise  them  to  the  higher 
standard.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  argu- 
ment in  the  Memorial  were  admitted  to 
be  valid,  several  others  of  the  Chairs 
in  Edinburgh  should  be  abolished,  and  the 
cheapest  education  considered  as  syno- 
nymous  with  the  best. 

*'  I  mu>t,  therefore,  respectfully  decline 
to  comply  with  the  prayer  of  the  memo- 
rial ;  but  I  beg  to  assure  your  Lordship, 
that  in  so  doing  I  am  guided  solely  by  a 
feeling  for  the  cause  of  medical  science, 
and  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  And  I  deeply  regret 
that  we  should  differ  so  widely  in  the 
conclusion  to  which  we  have  come  to 
on  the  subject 

**  i  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  J.  Russell. 
«•  The  Lord  ProvosU" 


Committee  was  first  taken  up,  wbes,  after 
considerable  discussion,  and  the  approval 
of  the  Report  having  been  moved  and 
•eeonded.  Treasurer  M'Laren  moved,  as 
an  amendment,  that  it  be  remitted  to  the 
Law  Committee  to  consider  and  report, 
whether,  considering  that  Dr. Thomson  has 
twice  intimated  his  inability  to  conduct 
the  class  of  Pathology,  and  his  belief  that 
he  will  never  be  able' to  resume  his  duties, 
the  Town  Council  is  obliged  to  sanctios 
the  appointment  of  a  substitute,  or  whe- 
ther they  are  entitled  to  refuse  their  sane- 
tion  to  any  course  of  imperative  lectures 
which  is  not  delivered  by  the  present  Pro- 
fessors— with  power  to  take  the  opinion 
of  Council. 

Mr.  Dcuchar  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Council  having  divided,  15  voted 
for  the  amendment, and  10  for  the  motion. 

With  regard  to  Lord  John  Russell's 
letter,  after  some  discussion,  the  Lord 
Provost  was  requested  to  acknowledge  its 
receipt,  and  to  notice  the  error  into  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  fallen,  in  assuming 
that  the  magistrates  and  Council  do  not 
now  dispute  tlie  right  of  the  Crown  to  in- 
stitute  the  Professorship  of  Pathology, 
or  any  other  professorship.  Treasurer 
M'Laren,  and  other  members,  expressed 
great  regret  at  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  bad  come  respecting  the 
Chair,  and  remarked  that  the  letter  was 
any  thing  but  creditable  to  him.  This 
was  disputed  by  Messrs.  Loing,  Ritchie, 
and  others. 


QUAIN'S  ANATOMY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

The  parts  of  Hernia  are  of  such  general 
interest  and  importance,  and  the  want  of 
an  elementary  work  on  anatomy,  illustrat- 
ing the  subject  by  plates,  has  been  so  long 
reg^tted,  that  the  announcement  of  a  new 
edition  of  Quain's  Anatomy  was  very  fa- 
vourably received.  It  was  confidently 
hoped  that  Dr.  Quain  would  not  have  lost 
sight  of  the  necessity  of  simplifying,  by 
means  of  engravings,  the  intricate  parts  of 
hernial  anatomy;  and  as  the  omission 
must  diminish  considerably  the  sale  of  the 
work,  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  the 
annexation  of  the  subject  to  the  second 
volume. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  constant  reader, 

B. 
Banbury,  Oxon,  Nov.  I,  1837. 


The  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the 
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ACTION  OF  CHLORINE   ON  THE 
ALKALOIDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Hating  obser?ed  in  yoar  ably  conducted 
journal  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Schweitzer, 
on  Cbirayitine,  Quina,  &c.,  I  write  for  the 

Eurpose  of  correcting  an  error  into  which 
e  has  fallen,  in  attributing  to  Mr.  Roper 
those  experiments  on  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine and  ammonia  upon  the  alkaloids, 
quina  and  morphia.  If  your  corre- 
spondent will  refer  to  page  362,  in  the  next 
Dumber  of  the  Gazette,  he  will  see  Mr. 
Roper's  letter,  who,  acting  as  my  amanu- 
ensis, inadvertently  signed  his  own  name. 
These  experiments  were  first  published  in 
your  journal  of  1K32,  and  subsequently 
with  some  additional  remarks  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Magazine,  of  February  1835, 
the  date  of  both  of  which  publications  will 
be  found  prior  to  that  of  the  more  detailed 
account  of  M.  Andre,  in  the  Journal  de 
Pharmacie  of  1836.  In  conclusion,  if  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  correct  a  slight 
error  in  Mr.  Iloper's  note,  my  name  being 
spelt "  Muson,'*  instead  of  Meeson,  you  will 
oolige, 

Yours  most  obediently, 

H.  A.  Meeson. 

Gay*«  HoRplUl, 
Nov.  Ut,  lb37. 
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LBCTUREd  rapidly  exhausting    the    powers  of   life. 

These  arc  objects  whicli  it  aoet  accomplish, 

^^  and  the  magnitude  of  the  senrice  it  thereby 

FORENSIC    MEDICINE;  renders  to  humanity  is  not  the  less,  because 

Delhnrd  at  the  AldersgateSeJufol  of  Medicine.  '^  'l^ft^"^  daily  and  hourly.            .     . 

^                •^  But  there  are  other  services  which  it  is 

Bt  Soijthwood  SMfTH,  M.D.  called  upon  to  afford,  less  often,  it  is  true, 

PbyticlMi  to  the  London  Fever  HosplUl.  but,  when   the  occasions  for  them  arise, 

^^  scarcely  less  momentous  in  their  nature 

"  and  results. 

Lecture  I.  In  gome  cases,  indeed,  the  award  of  jus- 

INTRODUCTORY.  tice  is  moro  important  than  the  removal  of 

^f  0^  Medical  Scieiice  not  merely  the  removal  5?in».  ""^  ^«  C"re  of  disease ;  and  the  vin 


of  lAmte^Available  to  the  ends  of  Jtutice.    ^ication  of  innocence  is  a  higher  object 
--W.   iif^;-.--  .-.  .«-i..i-j  ;«  *A-    even  than  the  preservation  of  life  itself. 


Murder  it  amnUtted^Whe^i  violence  short  <^"°!\  »^1/  «,^;*'>.  ^  7"»*^  J"}^^   ^« 

of  Murder  is  inflicted^  When  it  is  necessary  pumshment  which  it  ments,  speaking  vul- 

That  «»» individLl  shoaU  be  deprived  of  the  P'^^^-T.^^?  ^^  correction  which  ought  to 

es^4yment  of  Social  and  Civil  Hights-^Vhen  be  applied  to  it,  speaking  philosophicallv-- 

7pirsan  iiirre^vansibU  for  hiTactions^In  unless   medicine  and  surgery,  and  tfieir 

aUq^sestians  r^ing  to  the  PvhUc  Health-  «^^  a^l^tl*  ^^f*"^?  and  physiology,  and 

Qfiiran^,^Fa^  Question.  -  Why  it  •ejeral  other   branches  of   physical  and 

if  netemry  to  make  Forensic  Medicine  a  rf«.  ^»?^  philosophy,  concur  in   bnnging  the 

tinet  hrJeh  rf€tudy.-Term  proper  for  the  ^id  of  science  to  the  admmistraUon  of  the 

designation  tf  ihishranch  of  Science. — Precise  **^*      ^  ^,.  .... 

Vrt^te  of  Medical  Witnhs^Of'the  iMwver.        So  strong  was  this  conviction  in   the 

l-5«%^  included  in  the  Jield  of  For^sio  ™»°^  «^?   ,^«^  enlightened    men,  and 

Medi^e.-^Tubular  View.  '^  ?^T^'*?.^i^\u  "^'i  J^^'    ?    ^'"'^'    '"^ 

effectually,  did  they  labour   to    commn- 

Gbntlemen,  —  That  branch  of  science  nicate  this  conviction  to  others,  that  it 
which  it  is  vour  privilege  to  study,  and  the  has  at  length  become  the  universal  con- 
blessings  of  which  I  hope  it  will  be  your  viction.  Accordingly,  the  authorities  who 
happiness  largely  to  diffuse  among  your  have  at  present  the  regulation  of  me- 
feliow  beings,  does  not  complete  its  office  dical  education,  have  now  decided  that 
when  it  mitigates  the  suffering  of  hope-  the  study  of  medicine  (using  the  term 
less  disease,  or  changes  disease  to  health ;  medicine  in  its  largest  sense,)  witha  special 
nor  even  when,  guiding  the  hand  of  the  reference  to  its  application  to  legal  pur- 
sui^geoa  into  toe  very  inmost  recesses  of  poses,  shall  form  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  body,  it  enables  him  to  avert  the  pro-  the  medical  curriculum, 
g^ssofa  mortal  malady, such, for  example,  Perhaps,  then,  I  cannot  more  profitably 
as  aneurism,  or  at  once  to  extirpate  some  occupy  your  time  on  the  present  occasion, 
malignant  growth,  which  is  incompatible  than  by  pointing  out  the  philosbphical,  the 
with  the  function  ofa  vital  organ,  or  which,  moral,  and  the  professional  grounds,  on 
by  the  iucessaut  irritation  it  excites,  is  which  this  decision  may  be  regarded  as 
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wifle.    The  Rtateroent  of  these  f^rounds  will  Ie8s,unlc8s,  when  the  law  is  violated,  it  were 
afford  me  a  fitting  occasion  to  shew  the  possible  t(»  bring  home  to  the  wrong-doer 
peculiar  advantages  which  are  likely  to  evidenceofhis  guilt.  In  proportion  as  in  the 
result  from  the'  obligation  tinder  which  progress  of  society-  its  institutions  r«ally 
every  medical  student  is  uoW  placed,  to  become  provisions  devised  by  reason  for 
give  a  separate  and  extended  consideration  securing  justice,  in  that  proportion  is  the 
to  the  subject  of  Forensic  medicine.  administrator  of  the  law  careful  that  the 
In  the  savage  state  there  is  no  insti-  ))ena]tie8  annexed  to  its  violation  are  in- 
tution   of  property,  and   no  security  for  flictcd  on   no  one,  unless  satisfactory  evi- 
life.     In    the  barbarous  or    semi-savage  dencc  be  adduced  that  he  has  really  com- 
state,  the   protection  of  property    is  ex-  mitted  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge ;  and 
ceedingly  imperfect,  and  life  is  correspond-  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  and  the  ma,;- 
ingly  insecure.     .From  the  establishment  nitude  of  the  penalty  attached  to   it,   do 
of  property  result  the  culture  of  the  soil  but  increase  the  demand  that  the  proof  in 
— the  invention  (»f  manufactures — the  ac-  every  case  be  clear,  exact,  and  complete, 
cumulation  of  capital— leisure  for  the  cul-  Now  it  happens  that  in  almost  all  the 
tivation  of  art,  science,  and  literature — and  cases  in  which  life  is  taken  away  by  a  crimi- 
a  consequent  and  a  continually  advancing  nal  act,  some  of  the  most  important  ques- 
improvement  in  the  intellectual  and  the  tions  that  arise  are  questions  which  can 
moral  character  of  man.    But  the  blessings  be  satisfactorily  answered  only  by  those 
which  thus  flow  from  this  beneficent  insti.  who  are  acquainted  with  the  phenomena 
tution,  are  crowned    by    the    protection  of  life.    The  exact  nature  of  injuries  in- 
which  it  affords  to  human  life,  and  by  the  flictcd  on  the  living  body  can  be  ascer. 
value  which  it  causes  to  be  set  upon  it.  tained  only  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
In  a  certain  stage  of  civilization,  the  structures  to  which  life  is  attached — who 
crime  of  murder  is  pnuishable  only  by  a  arc    acquainted    with    the    functions    in 
pecuniary  fine.    The  amount  of  the  fine  which    life  consists—who  know  the  de- 
affords  a  measure  of  the    value    of  life  rangements  which   constitute  disease,  and 
in  the  estimation  of  the  community;  for  the  diseases  which  terminate  in  death.     In 
the  price  set  upon  an  individual's  life  is  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  this  class, 
always  determined  by  his  rank ;  being  great  therefore,  the  medical  man  is  the  only  wit- 
or  small,  according  as  his  rank  is  high  or  ness  in  whose  power  it  is  to  afford  that 
low.  precise  and  complete  evidence  which  is  re- 
Two  remarkable    changes  take   place  quired  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
whenever,  in   the  progress  of  civilization,  The  studies  to  which  the  physician  and 
the  great  institutions  of  property  ond  of  surgeon  are  devoted  render  them  familiar 
law  become  settled  and  secure.    Tn  the  with  the  influence  of  external  agents  upon 
first  place,  rank  ceases  to  be  the  standard  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body, 
of  the  comparative  value  of  life;  the  rich  with  the  effects  prmluced  by  a  variety  of 
and  the  poor,  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  noxious  agents,  and  more  especially  with 
the  philosopher  and  the  clown,  arc  placed  the  ])heuomena  that  result  from  the  exter- 
in  this  respect  on  a  perfect  equality.     And  nal  and  the   internal  administration  of 
in  the  second  place,  the  value  of  life  is  so  specific  poisons— the  agents  by  which  the 
prodigiously   raised,  that  the  wilful  and  crime  of  murder  is  generally  perpetrated, 
violent  destruction  of  it  now  constitutes  Accordingly,  it  is  upon  the  evidence  given 
a  crime  of  the  highest  magnitude,  and  is  by  the  medical  witness — evidence  which 
visited  with  the  severest  penalty  which  the  his  knowledge  of  subjects  of  this  class  pe- 
collective  power  of  the  community  can  in-  cuUarly  fits  him  to  collect  and  state— that 
flict  on  an  individual  man.  the  fate  of  the  accused,  in  a  great  measure. 
In  this  state  of  society,  from  the  earliest  depends;  while   it    is  quite  certain  that 
infancy,  the  sympathies  of  all  hearts,  and  exact  knowledge  of  this   kind   is  indis- 
the  associations  of  all  minds,  are  so  di-  pensable,  not  only  to  the  detection  of  the 
rected  by  education,  that  the  utmost  terror  particular  poistm  administered  in  any  in- 
is  connected  with  the  perpetration  of  the  dividual  case,  but  often  also  even  to  the 
crime  of  murder;  s(»  that  the   murderer,  discrimination   of  death  by  poison  from 
though   no  human  being  but  himself  be  death  by  natural  causes, 
cognizant  of  his  guilt,  is  the  prey  of  a  Again,  in  every  community  in  which  ci. 
secret   remorse,  such  as  few   have  been  vilization  has  made  tolerable  progress,  not 
found  able  to  sustain ;  while  the  discovery  only  is  life  protected  with  the  most  extreme 
of  the  crime  at  once  cuts  off  the  criminal  care,  but  all  violence  wantonly  or  mali* 
from  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow  beings,  eiously  inflicted  on  the  person,  though  it 
deprives  him  even  of  their  pity,  and  in-  fall  short  of  producing  death,  constitutes  a 
duces  them,  without  exception,  with  a  stern  crime  of  high  magnitude.     Hence  the  dis- 
and  inflexible  feeling  of  duty,  to    shed  memberment,  the  disfigurement,  or  the  dis- 
bl(M>d  for  bIoo<l — to  take  life  for  life.  ablement  of  the  body,  are  crimes  to  which 
But  the  institution  of  law  wqjald  be  use-  specific  penalties  arc  attached.    But  of  the 
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mode  In  ivhich  injary  of  this  kind  has  on  certain  branches  of  manafacture,  and 
been  inflicted— the  agent  by  which  it  has  on  the  other  hand  the  salubrity  of  the 
been  accomplished,  whether  mechanical  or  neighbourhood  in  which  tlie  manufac- 
chemical — the  probable  CTil  consequences  tones  are  situated.  Certain  processes  ear- 
that  will  ensue — and  the  extent  and  dura-  ried  on  in  these  manufactories  are  highly 
tion  of  those  consequences — of  all  this  the  deleterious,  or  are  supposed  to  be  so.  They 
physician  or  aurgeon  is  the  only  compe.  poison  the  air,  or  they  poison  the  water, 
tent  judge,  the  only  man  who  can  give  to  or  they  injure  in  some  mode  or  other,  real 
the  administrators  of  the  law  exactly  the  or  supposed,  the  public  heulth.  Are  these 
information  they  require.  This,  there-  processes  really  pernicious?  ir  so,  do 
fore,  is  another  class  of  subjects  in  relation  they  admit  of  remedy  ?  If  they  admit  of 
to  which  the  eridence  of  the  medical  wit-  remedy,  what  is  the  effectual  remedy  ?  If 
ness  is  constantly  required  in  the  courts  of  they  admit  of  no  effectual  remedy,  d,o  they 
justice.  endanger  the    public   health    to    such  a 

But  if  in  the  early  and  rude  states  of  degree  as  to  render  it  indispensable  to  sa- 

flociety    the    protection    aficirded  to    life  criJice  the  amount  of  projMjrty  in  question, 

itself  be  slight,  still  less  care  is  taken  rather  than  permit  the  far  greater  sacriBeu 

to  Kcnre  the  enjoyment  of  life,  by  sccur-  implied  in  the  injury  of  the  public  health. 

ing  to  each  indiyidual  the  means  of  en-  To  all   these  ouestions,  the  true  sulutiou 

joymenU      Among   the  means  of  enjoy-  upon  which  alone  can  be  formed  a  just 

ment  may  be  reckoned  especially  the  use  legal  decision,  can  be  given  only  by  me- 

of  property  in  all  its  shapes,  and  in  all  dical  science. 

the  modes  in  which  it  is  capable  of  There  are,  too,  scvcml  questions  relating 
affording  pleasure,  together  with  the  ex-  to  the  public  health,  which  cannot  hupro- 
ercise  of  various  rights  and  pri?ileges  pcrly  included  under  Forensic  medicine, 
which  grow  out  of  the  social  state,  hut  which  would  readily  find  a  place  under 
Against  the  deprifation  of  any  member  of  a  general  term,  of  moix)  extensive  signi- 
tbe  community  of  any  of  these,  without  a  fication,  such  as  that  of  State  medicine. 
paramount  cause,  the  legislator,  in  propor-  Questions  of  this  class  are,  nil  questions  re- 
tion  as  he  has  accomplished  the  object  of  lating  to  the  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of  pnr- 
his  science,  has  effectually  guarded.  But  ticular  localities  ;  the  special  canses  of  the 
there  are  diseases,  some  of  them  con-  salubrity  or  insalubrities  of  such  localities; 
genital,  others  the  result  of  causes  which  the  structure  of  buildings  with  a  view  to 
operate  at  tarious  periods  of  life,  which  health,  and  more  especially  as  respects 
incapacitate  {he  individual,  both  for  taking  their  proximity  to  each  oilier,  and  the  fa- 
care  of  his  own  property — for  making  it  cility  with  which  they  admit  of  free  and 
the  means  of  enjoyment  to  himself,  or  to  perfect  ventilation;  the  drainage  of  the 
others — and  at  the  same  time  for  perform-  country,  in  general,  and  the  draining  of  the 
ing  various  social  and  civil  functions,  streets  and  houses  of  the  city,  the  town,  the 
Hence  arise  questions  relating,  on  the  one  village,  in  particular;  the  cleanliness  of 
hand,  to  idiocy  and  insanity,  and  on  the  houses,  streets,  villages,  towns,  and  cities; 
other  to  impotence,  to  stenlity,  to  legi-  the  immediate  removal  of  all  putrefying 
tiroacy— ouestions  often  of  the  utmost  de-  vegetable  and  animal  substances  ;  the 
licacy  ana  difficulty,  involving  the  dearest  freshness  and  sound  condition  of  provi- 
interests  of  the  human  being.  And  with  sions — vegetables  of  all  kinds,  meat,  bread, 
these  questions  of  disqualification  are  ne-  flour,  fruits  of  all  sorUt,  water,  &c.  On 
cessariJy  connected  questions  of  irrespon-  the  condition  of  these  most  important 
sibility — questions  of  exemption  from  agents  depends  the  general  prevalence,  or 
punishment,  nptwithstanding  that  actions  the  entire  absence,  of  a  very  large  propor- 
have  been  committed  which  in  themselves  tion  of  the  di^-eases  which  alllict  and 
are  subject  to  the  heaviest  penalties.  On  shorten  human  life;  and  in  particular  on 
all  questions  of  this  class  the  medical  wit-  their  condition  depend  most  essentially, 
ness  is  the  only  man  who  can  guide  the  and  perhaps  entirely,  the  presence  or  ab- 
judgment  of  the  jury  and  the  judge —  senceof  epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases. 
who  can  prevent  them  from  misdceision;  But  even  that  court,  which  is  above 
that  is,  who  can  save  them  from  per-  the  law  itself,  and  which  makes  the  law, 
mitting,  or  from  inflicting,  the  most  terri-  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  is  on 
ble  evils.  some  occasions  under  the   absolute    ne. 

But  the  administrators  of  the  law  are,  cessity  of  seeking  counsel  of  medical  sci- 

moreover,  frequently  called  upon  to  decide  ence,    and  counsel   from    this    source   it 

questions  of  another  kind — questions  re-  ought  to  seek  on  more  occasions  than  it 

lating  to  the    public  health,    respecting  does.    There  is  at  the  present  moment  one 

which  they  must  necessarily  seek  for  guid-  question  of  the  highest  commercial  impor- 

ance    from    medical    science  —  questions  tance,  which  it  ought  to  investigate  anew, 

which  involve,  on  the  one  hand,  large  and  in  the  investigation  of  whicji  it  ought 

amounts  of  property  employed  in  carrying  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  best  medi- 
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cal  science  it  can  secure,  ?iz.  the  ques-  it  was  reported  that  the  laboor,  or  rather 

tion  of  Quarantine  regulation,  respecting  the  <luration  of  the  labour,  of  the  young 

which  there  are  in   actual  and  constant  people  was  cxcessife,  and  that  up  to  a 

operation  practices  formed  on  prejudices  certain  age— viz.  that  of  puberty — the  la. 

and  absurdities  worthy  only  of  the  age  of  hour,  instead  of  being  ctintiuucd  12  or  13 

witchcraft — practices  which  uselessly  aud  hours  per  day,as  iias  the  case  at  that  tiaic% 

grievously  impede  and  fetter  commerce,  should   be  restricted  to  eight  hours   per 

which  cost  the  country,  for  doing  worse  day  :  at  the  same  time  a  method  was  sug- 

than  nothing,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gested,  viz.  that  of  working  by  two  sets  of 

pounds  annually,  and  which  tend  to  keep  children,  instead  of  one,  by  which  the  re- 

up  notions  which  as  they  had  their  origin  quisite  restriction  might  be  imposed  upon 

in  the  darkness  of  barbarous  ignorance,  so  the  labonr  of  the  children,  without  inter- 

they  are  completely  dispelled  by  the  light  fcring,  in  any  material  degree,  with  the 

of  science— notions,  the  moral  and  social  labour  of  the  adult.    The  plan  suggested 

influence  of  which    is  as    pernicious  as  by  the  commission  was  adopted   by  tbe 

their  foundation,  when  viewed  by  the  eve  legislature,  and    the  law,  now  that  obe- 

of  reason  and  knowledge,  is  seen  to  be  dience  to  it  is  enforced,  is  found  to  ac- 

baseless.  complish  tbe  purpose  for  which  it  was 

I  may  refer  to  a  recent  example  in  which  enacted.  In  all  the  factories  in  the 
Parliament  sought  counsel  of  medical  sci-  country  the  essential  principle  is  rtcog. 
ence,  relative  to  a  question  in  which  vast  nized  and  obeyed,  which  before  the  la- 
mercantile  interests  were  invoWed,  in  which  hours  of  the  commission  was  maintained 
the  interests  of  nearly  four  hundred  to  be  impracticable,  viz.  the  separation  of 
thousand  of  the  working  people  of  the  infant  from  adult  labour ;  the  ex|»ediency 
country  were  equally  involved,  and  which  of  placing  a  legislative  restriction  on  the 
some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst  former,  and  of  leaving  the  latter  entirely 
passions  of  our  nature  had  alike  combined  free;  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all 
to  complicate  and  peri>Iex.  I  refer  to  the  classes  shews  that  the  statute,  founded  on 
Factory  question ;  on  which  difficult  ques-  these  principles,  gives,  upon  the  whole, 
tion  Parliament  sought  counsel,  among  satisfaction  to  all  parties ;  to  the  operative 
other  sources,  of  medical  science,  and  to  no  leas  than  to  the  mill-owner;  while  the 
the  essential  difficulty  of  which,  medical  public  clamour,  consisting  partly  of  truth 
science  afforded  the  solution.  and  partly  of  falsehood,  and  raised  partly 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  asserted  that  from  benevolence,  but  far  more  from  si- 
the  great  factories  of  the  country  were  the  nister  and  selfish  motives— that  clamour 
sources  of  wide- spreading  and  fatal  dis-  which  had  so  long  fostered  discontent 
eases  and  ofthe  most  frightrul  vices;  and  on  among  the  work-people,  and  impeded  the 
the  other  hand  it  was  ajffirmed,  that  these  operations,  and  even  endangerea  the  ca. 
same  factories  were  perfectly  healthful,  and  pital  of  the  manufacturers,  has  been  corn- 
free  from  the  production  of  any  kind  or  plctely  silenced. 

degree  of  vice.  The  labour  to  which  the  If,  however,  we  restrict  our  view,  which 
infant  portion  of  the  manufacturing  popu-  we  must  necessarily  do  on  the  present  occa- 
lation  was  subjected,  was  said  to  be  so  ex-  sion,  to  the  subjects  which  fall  pro))erly 
cessive  as  to  produce  extreme  physical  suf-  within  the  province  of  Forensic  medicine, 
fering,  and  |)ermanent  bodily  deformity  we  shall  find  that  the  information  which  the 
and  disease  ;  and,  according  to  represen-  Judges  of  the  law  require  of  the  medical 
tations  constantly  and  vehemently  made,  witness,  is  spread  over  almost  the  entire 
this  excessive  labour  was  extorted  by  the  field  of  medical  and  surgical  science.  Ana- 
most  cruel  punishments.  Oil  the  contrary,  tomy,  which  teaches  the  structure  of  the 
the  labour  of  the  factory  was  declared  to  be  body ;  physiology,  which  investigates  its 
light  and  easy,  and  in  no  degree  excessive,  functions  ;  semeiology,  which  makes  usac- 
and  the  punishment  of  the  children  was  quainted  with  the  symptoms  that  denote  a 
aflirmed  to  be  not  greater  than  the  chas-  morbid  condition  of  those  functions;  pa- 
tisement  which  takes  place  in  a  well-  thology,  which  instructs  us  in  the  changes 
regulated  school  or  family.  of  structure  produced  by  disease;  chemis- 

The  Government  issued  a  commission  try,  which  enables  us  to  detect,  under  all 
to  ascertain  and  report  uiH>n  the  facts  of  its  disguises,  the  presence  of  any  delete- 
this  matter.  Civil  commissioners  were  rious  substance  in  the  body;  and  toxico. 
appointed  to  investigate  more  especially  logy,  which  teaches  us  the  special  action 
the  bearings  of  the  question  on  the  great  of  the  entire  class  of  {loisons;  all  contri- 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  bute  their  aid,  each  in  its  peculiar  mode, 
medical  commissioners  to  examine  more  to  save  the  administrators  of  the  law  from 
especially  into  the  health  of  the  factories  in  error,  and  to  guide  them  to  a  just  de- 
general,  and  o^  the  infant  workers  in  parti-  ci%ion. 

cular.  On  theexamiuation  ofthe  whole  body  But  you  will  say,  these  branches  of  tbe 

of  evidence,  collected  by  the  com misaioDers,  mediou  icieDce  constitute  the  entifo  aci- 
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ence  ;  why,  then,  make  a  distinct  branch  barrister  urges— orges  you  for  a  positive 

of  stadv  of  what  most  necessarily  be  in-  answer.       The     judge    scrutinizes    not 

cinded  in  the  general  study  of  medicine }  the    words    only    that    fall   from   your 

'lliis  is  a  natoral  question,  and  the  answer  lips,    but  the  mind  that  dictate^  them — 

to  it  will  place  in  a  still  clearer  light  the  the  intelligent,  instructed,  decided,  trust- 

najnre  and  object  of  our  subject.  worthy    mind,  or    the    ignorant,    unin- 

You  may  make  yourselves  thoroughly  formed,    hesitating,    and    untrustworthy 

acquainted  with  every  branch  of  your  art  mind.     You  are  pn)foundly  conscious  of 

and  science  required  in  ordinary  practice ;  all   this.    The  probable  conse(}ucnce    is, 

yoQ  may  know  promptly  and  accurately  that  yon  stand  tiiere,  before  highly  intelli- 

what  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  your  patient,  ffent  and  deeply  interested  spectators,  pro- 

ander  the  ordinary  circnnstances  of  dis-  fessing  to  be  a  man  of  science^— appearing 

ease,  or  even  in  a  case  of  sodden  and  great  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing 

enerypencyi  but  a  case  falls  under  your  your  scientific  knowledge  to  bear  on  a  )>ar. 

notice — a  suspicious  or  a  criminal  case — a  ticular  point  for  the  guidance  of  justice; 

case  involving  life  and  death,  respecting  yet  there  you   stand  confused,  unable  to 

which  yoo  are  required  to  give  evidence  in  connect  your  ideas,  still  more  unable  to 

a  court  of  justice.    Here,  new,  unexpected  express   them — bitterly  feeling  in  your 

qnestions  arise — questions  which  the  court  own   heart,  and    exciting   the    rcKcntful 

requires  to  be  solved  with  clearness,  accu-  feelingin  others,  that  yon  throw  perplexity, 

racy,  decision  —  questions  which   no  one  confusion,  and  darkness,  on  that  which 

who  is  not  familiar  with  the  more  abstruse  you  were  called  upon  t(»  disentangle,  and 

and  difficult  points  of  your  science  can  to  set  in  a  simple,  clear,  and  practical 

possibly  answer.      You  may  really  know  light. 

all  that  is  neotssary  to  the  fbrmation  of  a  It  is  singular  that  perhaps  the  very 
clear  and  ju&t  opinion  on  this  judicial  greatest  mind,  at  least  in  particular  de- 
case;  you  may  not  be  positively  ignorant  partmentsofour  science,  which  our  country 
of  a  single  fact  or  phenomenon,  the  know,  has  ever  produced,  was  once  placed  in  a 
ledge  of  which  is  requisite  to  the  decision  situation  in  a  court  of  justice,  scarcely  less 
of  the  matter  in  hand;  and  yet,  without  humiliating  than  that  which  I  have  iust 
some  previous  considemtion,  pcrlmpfi  even  supposed.  I  allude  to  no  less  a  person  than 
without  some  close  study,  it  may  be  impos-  John  Hunter.  That  illustrious  man  was 
sible  for  you  to  bring  what  you  really  called  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  jus- 
know  to  bear  with  the  requisite  precision  tice,  anterior  to  the  period  v%hen  any 
and  force  on  the  point  in  questitm.  general  attention   had   been  paid  to  the 

In  a  court  of  justice,  too,  you  are  placed  subject  of  Forensic  medicine.  The  i*a8e 
in  a  new  sitnation.  Questions  are  pre-  on  which  he  was  examined  as  a  medical 
sentcd  to  you  reqniring  to  be  answered  witneys,  was  one  of  great  importance. 
promptly,  distinctly,  decidedly,  accurately  He  ventured  into  court  without  having 
— questions  which  now  come  to  you  in  a  taken  tlie  precaution  to  examine  the  point 
new  shape :  not  like  questions  proposed  on  which  he  was  to  speak  with  scientific 
to  you  by  persons  as  well  acquainted  with  exactness  and  conscientious  care.  The 
your  profession  as  yourselves,  but  ques-  consequence  was  that  the  cause  of  trutli 
tions  proposed  by  pereons  wholly  ignomnt  and  justice,  as  fur  as  that  cause  was  ca- 
of  von r  profession.  Such  persons  have  pableof  being  aflected  by  his  evidence,  was 
difiiculties  which  you  never  before  under-  endar.gered,  and  his  great  and  deserved  re- 
stood— indicate  doubts  and  nncc^rta^nties  putation  could  not  protect  him  from  the 
which  had  never  occurred  to  you.  They  severe  animadversion  of  others  at  the  time, 
call  upon  you  in  the  most  solemn  and  nor  save  him  subsequently  from  his  own 
earnest  manner  to  resolve  those  difficulties  self-reproach. 

-*to  set  at  rest  those  doubts.     But  if  the  Mr.  Hunter  wos  called  to  give  evidence 

umtter  in  hand  have  been  considered  by  as  to  the  operation  of  a  particular  poison 

you  only  generally,  vaguely,  loosely,  now,  in  the  cmse  of  1/aptuin  Donellan.     To  this 

at  the  very  moment  when  you  are  called  remarkable  case  1  shall  have  to  rccal  your 

upon  to  decide  on  professional  responsibi-  special  attention,  for  another  reason,  at  a 

lity,  on  the  stake  of  your  own  pnifessional  subsequent  lecture.    It  was  presumed  that 

reputation — difficulties  and  doubts  may  this  great  physiologist  must  be  well  ac* 

for    the  first  time  come   into   your  own  quaiuted  with  the  action  of  |>oisons  on  the 

minds.    There  may  be  no  real  difficulty—  animal  ccon(rmy.     On   this    presumpticm 

Bo  groQud  fur  doubt.     There  may  be  diffi-  he  was  summoned  to  give  his  assistance 

eulty — there   may   be  good  ground    for  in  the  present  case.     In  what  manner  did 

doubt.       Ought     I    to    give    a     positive  he  perform  his  office  ?     VV  hut  was  the  im- 

opinitm?      Ought   I  to  give  a  restricted  pression   made  by   it   upon    the  minds  of 

and    guarded     opinion?      This    thought  those  who  were  called  upon  to  consider  its 

occurs  to  ymi — you  do  not  feel  sure — you  weight  and  bearing.    Hear  what  the  judge 

hesitate.       All   eyes  are  on    you.      The  who  presided  on  the  trial  buid  of  it  in  his 
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address  to  the  Jury : — **  You  hare  had,"  desirable  to  do  it.  No  one  who,  both 
tiavs  his  lordship,  '*  one  gentleman  called,  for  his  own  interest,  for  the  honour  of 
who  is  of  the  faculty,  and  a  very  able  man.  his  profession,  and  for  the  common  md. 
lean  hardly  say  what  his  opinion  is,,  for  vantage  of  the  community,  would  not  wish 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  formed  any  opi-  to  see  himself  in  the  latter  rather  than  in 
nion  at  all  in  the  matter.  He  at  first  said  the  former  position, 
he  could  not  form  an  opinion  whether  the  Well,  nothing  is  more  easy.  There  is 
death  was  or  was  not  occasioned  by  the  commonly  no  real  difficulty  in  judieial 
poison,  because  he  could  conceive  it  might  questions ;  no  reason  why  every  medieal 
be  ascribed  to  other  causes.  1  wished  very  man  should  not  appear  with  as  much 
much  to  have  got  a  direct  answer  from  Mr.  honour  before  an  assembled  mnltitnde  in  a 
Hunter  if  I  could,  what,  upon  the  whole,  court  of  justice,  as  he  does  with  the  ap. 
was  the  result  of  his  attention  and  appli-  proval  of  his  own  conscience  at  the  bed- 
cation  to  the  subject,  and  what  was  his  side  of  the  sick.  The  main  subject  with 
present  opinion  ;  but  he  says  he  can  say  which  he  has  to  deal  is  the  same ;  it  is 
nothing  oecistve."  the  view  which  he  is  to  take  of  it  only 

This  is  the  account  of  the  matter  given  that  is  different.   He  is  able  promptly  and 

by  the  judge.    The  case,  as  recorded,  is  so  effectually  to  relieve  the  sick,  because  he 

clear,  that  I  take  it,  as  you  will  see  hereaf-  has  studied  the  resouroes  of  bis  art   in 

ter,  as  an  example  of  satisfactory  circum-  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  disease.     Let 

Ftantial  evidence.    His  own  regret  (as  we  him  but  study  the  resources  of  his  science 

arc  informed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper)  at  the  in  relation  to  the  wants  of  the  administra- 

]»osition  in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  tors  of  the  laW,  and  he  will  appear  with 

he  placed,  terminated  only  with  his  life,  as  much  dignity  in  a  court  of  justice  as  he 

"  He  found  himself  Tsays  Sir  Astley)  a  does  with  usefulness  at  the  bed-side  of  the 

pfood  deal  embarrassea  on  the  occasion —  diseased. 

the  lawyers  took  advantage  of  his  em  bar*  Suppose,  for  example,  that  yon  study 

ras-^ment,  and  he  used  to  express  his  regret  the  different  branches  of  this  science  with 

publicly  in   his  lectures,  that  he  had  not  a  special  reference  to  all  the  main  qnes- 

given  more  attention  to  the  subject,  before  tions    upon    which  you    can    be   called 

he  ventured  to  give  an  opinion  in  a  court  to  give  evidence  in  a  civil  or  criminai 

of  jiistice.''  court.    Then  every  one  of  these  branches 

'  Thus  has  the  most  distinguished  man  in  will  present  it^lf  to  you  in  a  new  aspect — 

our  profession  left  upon  record  a  lesson  anatomy,  physiology,  semeiology,  patho- 

taken  from  his  own  experience,  which  we  logy,  chemistry  ;  —  there  is    not  one  of 

ought  none  of  us  ever  to  forget.  these  departments  of  yonr  science  which 

How  different  your  situation  if  yon  you  do  not  now  view  in  a  new  lights- 
enter  the  court  with  a  prepared  mind —  which  does  not  receive  a  new  direction, 
prepared  by  study — that  is,  in  possession  and  consequently  which  does  not  produce 
of  accurate  knowledge,  all  the  bearings  of  new  results,  and  those  of  the  highest  im- 
which  you  have  carefully  and  thoroughly  portance,  to  the  Tery  best  interests  of  the 
considered :  your  appearance  then  will  be  community.  What,  for  example,  does  the 
collected  and  calm,  your  replies  plain,  science  of  semeiology  become  to  you  now  ? 
concise,  clear — your  language  that  of  com.  That  by  which  you  ascertain,  with  clear- 
mon  parlance,  so  free  from  technicality  ness  and  exactness,  the  difference  between 
that  it  will  suggest,  to  your  hearers  that  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  and  the  symp. 
you  have  considered  their  situation,  toms  jirodnced  by  natural  disease.  What 
that  you  have  supposed  them  to  be  un-  the  science  of  pathology  ?  That  by 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  that  which  you  distinguish  the  appearances  in 
your  single  aim  has  been  to  put  them  in  the  dead  body  that  indicate  death  by 
posses<iion  of  all  that  is  really  known  poi<;on  from  those  that  indicate  death  by 
about  it.  If  a  question  in  explanation  be  natural  causes.  What  the  science  of  che- 
asked  you,  it  will  be  the  means  of  ex.  mistry }  That  by  which  you  are  enabled 
hibiting,  in  a  clearer  light,  the  precision  to  discover  the  exact  poison  that  bos  been 
and  accuracy  of  your  knowledge.  If  coun-  administered ;  and  often,  from  its  state  of 
sel  impugn  your  fact,  it  will  afford  you  solution  in  vegetable  and  animal  mixtures, 
an  opportunity  of  adducing  the  evidence  to  exhibit  it  pure,  and  even  in  the  solid 
of  it.  If  he  question  your  inference,  it  form,  to  the  naked  eye.  What  the  science 
will  but  afford  you  an  occasion  to  show  of  physiology  ?  That  by  which  you  are 
in  a  more  striking  manner  that  it  is  a  enabled,by  means  of  direct  experiments  on 
strictly  legitimate  one.  If  he  carp  at  your  animals,  to  settle  by  analogy  doubtful 
language,  it  will  enable  you  to  bring  out  questions  relative  to  the  operation  of  poi> 
what  is  in  your  own  mind  with  greater  sons  on  man. 
exactness  and  impressivencss.  The  use,  then,  of  separating  Forensic 

No  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  medicine  from  evcr^  other  study,  and  of 

do  all  this.    No  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  erecting  it  into  a  distinct  scienee  is,  that 
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it  embodies  into  one  condensed  and  well,  which  separates  the  portion  of  the  field 

ordered  whole,  the  information  which  is  occupied  bjr  the  one,  from  that  occupied 

n>read  orer  a  vast  and  diversified  space,  bj  the  other. 

Ranging  over  the  entire  field  of  medical  '  In  relation  to  every  ca»c  which  he  is  re> 

and  surgical    science,    the  science    thus  quired  to  investigate,  or  upon  which  he  is 

formed  collects  from  innumerable  sources  called  to  give  evidence,  the  medical  witness 

facts  and  principles,  which  by  no  other  has  two  things  to  do:  1st,  he  has  to  furnish 

means  could  be  viewed  in  combination;  the  tribunal  with  certain  facts;  and  next, 

from  the  resources  of  one  branch  it  sup-  to  state  the  inference  which  in  his  judg. 

plies  the  deficiencies  of  others ;  by  means  ment   the    facts  warrant.     It  is  a  case, 

of  one  it  tests  the  accuracy  of  another ;  suppose,  of  alleged  poisoning.    There  are 

and  tbe  whole  mass  of  knowledge  which  certain  symptoms  during  life.     Are  those 

it  thos  accumulates  from  every  tributary  symptoms  sure  indications  that  poison  of 

soaroe,  it  pours  in  one  direction,  with  a  some  sort  has  been  administered?     Might 

prcdsion  and  force  worthy  of  its  object —  they  on  the  contrary  have  been  produced 

the  detection  of  crime,  and  the  vindication  by  natural  disease?     Certain  appearances 

of  innocence*.  present  themselves  on  the  inspection  of  the 

Various  names  have  been  proposed  to  body  after  death.     Are  those  appearances 

designate  the  science  which,  in  this  man-  unquestionably  the  efiects  of  poison,  and 

ner,  has  for  its  object  the  application  of  if  so,  of  what  poison  ?  Or  are  they  the  pro- 

the  diflerent  branches  of  medical  science  ducts  of  disease,  and  if  so,  of  what  dis- 

to  tbe  administration  of  justice.    Medical  case?     A  substance  of  a  suspicious  nature 

jnrispmdence  in  one:   as  bad  a  name  as  is  found  in  the  alimentary  canal;  its  phy- 

could  be    well  devised,   for   it  docs  not  sical  and  chemical  properties,  when  tried 

concern  the  knowledge  of  law  as  applica-  by  their  appropriate  tests,  what  do  they 

ble  to  medicine,  but  the  knowledge  of  me-  declare  it  to  be  ?     Is  it  ))oison,  or  is  it  no 

dicine  as  applicable  to  law.  juiison  ?  If  it  be  poison,  what  poison  is  it? 

Perhaps  the  least  objectionable  and  the  No  deleterious  substance  is  appreciable  by 

most  definite  designation  of  it  is  the  name  the  eye  in  the  alimentary  canal;  but  the 

which  now  seems  to  be  superseding  every  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are 

other,  viz.  Forensic  medicine.    The  term  analysed ;  the  analysis  yields  a  product  of 

medicine  being  understood  in  its  largest  a  suspicious  nature;  on  further  in vestiga- 

•ense,  this  name  will  then  signify  medi-  tion  this  suspicious  substance  turns  out  to 

cine  capable  of  application  in  the  forum,  be  one  of  the  corrosive  poisons.     This  is 

or  in  a  court  of  justice.      It  is  not,  then,  established  by  chemical  tests.    Well,  the 

a  branch  of  medicine,  but  the  application  invaluable  light  which  chemistry  has  now 

of  every  branch  of  medicine^  which  is  ca-  shed  on  this  subject,  does  it  agree  with  tlio 

pable  of  such  application  to  a  legal  pur-  indications  already  atfcirded  by  the  semcio- 

pose.  logy  of  the  case,  or  by  the  patnology  of  it ; 

The  term  State  medicine  is  less  definite,  or  may  further  light  be  thrown  upon  it  by 

though   more   extensive;    for    this  name  any  physiological  investigation  ? 

comprehends  Forensic  medicine,and  some-  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  inquiries  which 

thing  more,  namely,  whatever  the  science  it  is  the  office  of  the  medical  witness  to 

of  medicine  is  capable   of   contributing  pursue;  and  exact  answers  to  which  it  is 

towards  the  conservation  of  the  public  his  duty,  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power,  to  find, 

health.  And  wiiy  is  he  specially  called  upon  by  the 

Bntby  whatever  name  we  designate  this  judges  of  the  law  to  furnish  answers  to 

application   of   medical  science,  it   is  of  questions  of  this  class?     Because  he,  be. 

great  importance  to   perceive  clearly  its  yond  any  other  man,  is  qualified  to  give 

precise  object  ^  It  does  not  include,  as  the  correct  answers.    On  all  subjects  of  this 

terra  medical  jurisprudence  would  appear  kind  he  is  what  in  the  language  of  juris- 

to  indicate,  two  widely  diflerent  subjects,  prudence  is  termed  a  skilled  witness;  his 

medicine  and  law.      In  the  application  peculiar  knowledge  embles  him  to  give  the 

of  medical  science  to    a    legal    purpose,  judges  precisely  the  information  of  which 

the    functions    of   two    sets    of    profes-  they  are  in  search.    On  all  the  subjects 

sional  men,  the  physician  and  the  law.  that  come  before  them,  what  the  judges 

yer,  are  indeed  brought  into  operation  ;  want  are  correct  answers  to  certain  qiies- 

and^  perhaps   it  will  help    to  place  the  tions;  and  they  always  seek,  or  ought  to 

subject    in    a    clearer    point    of   view,  seek,    for   such    answers  from    the    best 

if    we  consider    the     exact     nature     of  sources  at  their  command.     And  the  va- 

the  work  which  each  of  these  professional  riety  of   sources    from  which  it  may  be 

men   has  to  do— if  we  define   the  limit  necessary  occasionally  that    they   should 

. _„.«_«_««___  ^'^^  infiirniation,  is  well  illustrated  by  the 

following  case:— - 

•  See  Chruuton  on  Poison*.  Near  the  Place  St.  Michael,  at  Paris,  op- 
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posite  tbe  Rne  St  Hyacinths,  there  liTed  of  this  class,  the  raedioal  witness  is  gene- 
a  woman,  a  widow,  who  kept  a  small  rally  capable  of  gifing  exact  information 
shop,  and  slept  in  a  little  room  behind  it.  on  uumerous  points,  and  those  of  the  ferjr 
She  passed  among  her  neighboars  as  being  highest  importance;  he  is  capable  A 
rich,  and  was  supposed  to  hare  conside-  furnishing  certain  facts,  the  rery  facts 
rable  sums  of  money  in  the  honse.  Her  wanted  by  the  administrator  of  the  law,  in 
only  domestic  was  a  lad,  who  slept  in  a  order  to  enable  him  to  form  a  jnst  ded- 
room  three  stories  abore  the  shop,  the  sion.  So  much,  then,  for  the  first  doty  of 
stairs  to  which  had  noncommunication  with  the  medical  witness ;  that  of  affording  to 
the  part  of  the  house  in  which  his  mistress  the  juir  and  the  judge  the  facts  they  naed 
rcsiued.  In  order  to  reach  his  chamber  it  to  guide  them  to  a  just  conclusion.^ 
was  necessary  to  go  into  the  street.  When  mX  besides  certain  facts  which  it  is  the 
the  boy  went  to  rest,  his  mistress  herself  part  of  the  medical  witness  to  ascertain, 
always  closed  the  door  of  the  shop  after  collect,  and  state,  he  has  another  duty  to 
him  ;  locked  it,  and  kept  the  ke?  in  her  perform,  of  equal  magnitude,  and,  if  pos- 
own  possession.  One  morning  the  shop  si  ble,  of  still  deeper  responsibility:  for,  in 
door  was  obserred  bv  the  neighbours  to  be  tbe  second  place,  he  has  to  declare  the 
partly  open  ;  yet  neither  the  boy  nor  his  inferences  which  he  believes  to  be  dedncible 
mistress  was  stirring.  On  examining  the  from  the  facts  which  he  has  ascertained. 
door  it  had  no  appearance  of  having  been  The  nature  of  this  duty,  and  the  conse- 
broken  open :  but  on  entering  the  house  quences  that  result  from  the  manner  in 
they  found  the  widow  lying  dead  in  her  which  he  performs  it,  amiear  to  me  to  be 
bed;  the  body  was  covered  with  wounds,  illustrated  iu  a  ym  striking  manner  by  a 
which  had  been  inflicted  apparently  by  a  case,  the  details  of  which  were  told  me  by 
knife  that  lay  stained  with  blood  m  the  oneof  the  judges  of  the  Justiciary  Court  of 
midst  of  the  room.  The' dead  body  con-  Scotland,  who  happened,  on  the  trial  in 
tained  in  one  hand  a  small  quantity  of  question,  to  be  the  presiding  judge, 
hair,  apparently  torn  in  the  struggle  m>m  Two  men  in  a  cottage  quarrelled.  A 
the  head  of  the  murderer;  while  the  other  scuffle  ensued.  One  of  the  men  was  killed. 
grasped  a  portion  of  a  cravat.  Near  the  The  quarrel  originated,  there  was  reason 
bed  was  a  coffer,  which  had  been  forced  to  believe,  in  the  predetermination  of  the 
open.  Suspicion  fell  upon  the  boy.  A  survivor,  who  was  resolved  to  excite  it ; 
locksmith  was  employed  to  examine  the  and  who,  it  was  proved  in  evidence,  had  a 
lock  of  tbe  door;  he  proved  that  the  lock  deep  and  rooted  ill- will  against  tbe  da- 
had  not  been  forced;  the  kev  was  found  ceased.  The  body  was  examined  judiciallv 
in.  the  bed- room  of  the  boy.  A  hairdresser  by  no  less  than  six  medical  men.  A 
was  employed  to  compare  the  hair  in  the  wound  was  found  toward  the  back  part  of 
hand  of  the  murdered  woman  with  the  the  head.  Two  questions  were  to  be  de* 
hair  of  her  servant;  the  hairdresser  pro.  cided:  First,  was  this  wound  the  cause  of 
nounced  it  to  be  the  same.  The  washer-  death  ?  Secondly,  was  it  produced  by  a 
woman  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  fall  on  the  floor,  or  was  it  inflicted  by  aoT 
washing  the  boy's  linen,  was  employed  to  kind  of  weapon  ?  If  produced  by  a  iaU 
examine  whether  the  portion  of  cravat  on  the  floor  in  the  scuffle,  it  was  a  case 
found  in  the  other  hand  of  the  dead  body,  of  manslaughter;  if  inflicted  by  a  weapon, 
was  similar  to  the  cravats  worn  by  tlie  it  was  murder.  All  the  medical  witnesses 
servant ;  she  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  were  agreed  that  the  wound  was  the  cause 
perfectly  similar.  A  well-known  com-  of  death ;  five  out  of  the  six  stated  that  it 
panion  of  the  lad  was  called  to  state  might  have  been  produced  by  a  fall  on  the 
whether  the  knife  found  in  the  room  had  floor;  the  sixth  declared  that  in  his  opi« 
ever  been  seen  by  him  in  the  possession  of  nion  this  was  impossible ;  for,  on  a  most 
the  accused,  and  whether  he  believed  it  to  careful  examination  of  tbe  exterior  of  the 
be  his;  he  declared  that  such  was  his  be-  wound, as  exhibited  in  the  integuments  of 
lief;  and  lastly,  a  surgeon  was  emuloved  the  head,  in  the  bone  of  the  skull,  and  in 
to  examine  the  wounds,  who  stated  that  the  brain,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  pro- 
they  were  certainly  inflicted  by  a  sharp  duced  by  some  pointed  body  capable  of 
cutting  instrument,  and  that  without  doubt  piercing  through  all  these  substances;  and 
of  such  wounds  she  died.  that  if  occasioned  by  a  fall  on  the  floor,  it 
Now  in  this  case  you  see  the  informa-  could  have  happened  no  otherwise  tbian 
tion  afforded  the  judges  was  derived  from  by  the  striking  of  the  head  againat  some 
five  different  sources,  of  which  the  medical  sharp  body  sticking  up  out  of  the  floor, 
evidence  formed  one.  Each  of  these  de-  such  as  a  nail.  At  the  time  of  the  event 
ponents  was  a  skilled  witness:  each  was  the  floor  was  carefully  searched;  no  such 
capable  of  giving  correct  information  on  a  body  could  be  found.  On  the  other  hand, 
particular  point.    In  relation  to  questions  no  weapon  could  be   discovered  in  the 
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room  or  about  the  person  of  tbe  defendant,  dence,  to  examine  its  trust- worthiness,  and 

by  which  he  conld  ha?e  inflicted  such  a  having  decided  on  that  to  apply  it  to  the 

wound.  rule  of  law.    "  It  is  my  opinion,"  sajs  the 

Now  the  life  or  death  of  the  defendant  medical  witness,  **  that  such  a  blow  has 

in  this  case  depended    on   the  inference  been  inflicted,  and  that  it  has  been  fol. 

drawn  by  the  medical  witnesses,  from  a  lowed  by  such  a  consequence ;  for  my  ex- 

fact  obnoBs  to  their  senses.  The  inference  perience  has  taught  me  that  such  is  the 

drawn  by  one  was  opposed  to  the  infe.  sequence.'*    And  if  there  be  no  adverse 

rence  drawn  by  five.    In  the  mind  of  the  evidenee,  if  the  statement  of  the  medical 

judge  who  presided  at  the  trial,  accus-  witness  agree  with  the  statement  of  other 

tomed  as  he  was  to  eridence,  there  was,  medical  witnesses,  the  Uwyer  must  take 

indeed,  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  this  statement  as  the  true  statement.  The 

inference  of  the  single  witness  was  the  lawyer's  experience  will  not  allow  him  to 

correct  inference.     But  the  inference  of  affirm  that  the  sequence  stated  by  tho 

one  skilled  witness  could  not  be  taken  in  medical  witness  is  not  the  true  sequence; 

opposition  to  the  inference  of  five  pre*  he'  must  therefore  receive  it  as  the  true 

somed  to  be  eoually  skilled.  The  man  was  one,  and  to  tbe  aggregate  fucts  of  which 

aeiiuitted  of  tne  charge  of  murder.  this  sequence  is  a  part  be  must  apply  tbe 

After  the  trial  he  confessed  that  he  went  law. 

into  that  room  determined  to  have  his  re*  Clearly,  then,  do  you  now  see  the  exact 

venge,  and  that  in  the  scuflle  he  snatched  province  of  the  medical  witness,  and  the 

np  the  snuffers,  the  sharp  point  of  which  exact  province  of  the  administrator  of  the 

he  struck  with  all  his  force  on  the  head  of  law.    And  what  is  the  impression  forced 

bis  enemy.    It  had  penetrated  through  upon  the  mind  by  this  view  of  their  rela- 

the  bone  of  the  skull,  and  gone  deep  into  tive  duty  ?     An  impression  of  a  responsi- 

the  brain.  bility  attaching  to  the  medical  witness, 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  case  that  is,    I  had   almost   said,  appalling. 

which  places  in  a  stronger  light  both  the  The  lawyer  has  merely  to  draw  out,  merely 

nature  of  the  duty  of  the  medical  witness,  to  elicit  the  evidence  of  the  medical  wit< 

and  the  care  witn  which  the  duty  should  ness,  to  sift  it,  to  weigh  it,  and  then  to 

be  performed.  determine  its  applicability  to  an  appointed 

The  resalt  of  this  trial  to  the  singled  rule ;  but  the  facts  themselves,  the  infe- 

medical  witness,  whose  sagacity  had  en-  rences    deduciblc  from  those  facts,  that 

abled  him  to  detect  the  truth,  is  worthy  of  i^,  the  material  with  which  the  lawyer 

notice.    It  was  a  trial  that  excited  great  deals,  all  this  the  medical  witness  has  to 

attention.    The  presiding  judge  had  oeen  furnish. 

struck  with  the  clearness  of  mind,  the  pa-  It  would  be  idle  to  say  any  thing  with 

tient,  cautions  investigation  of  this  me-  a  view  to  enforce  the  obligation  under 

dical  witness :  he  often  spoke  of  it  to  the  which  this  position  and  office  place  you  as 

magistracy  and  others  by  whom  he  was  medical  witnesses,  to  pTepare  yourselves 

surrounded;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  fully  for  the  performance  of  your  duty, 

this  medicu  man  soon  found  himself  in  I  will  only  add  a  word  relative  to  the 

possession  of  the  confidence  of  the  best  subjects  which  require  your  special  study, 

educated  and  influential  people  of   the  and  the  consideration  of  the  most  impor- 

neighbourhood.  tant  part  of  which  will  be  included  in  the 

What  tbe  law  is  it  is  without  doubt  present  course. 

highly  desirable  that  the   medical   man  Every    thing    in    relation    to   which 

should  know,  as  it  is  desirable  that  he  you  can  be  called  to  give  evidence  in  a 

should  be  acquainted  with  every  thing  court  of  justice,  must  relate  either  to  the 

that  is  to  be  known  ;  but  of  the  appli-  extinction  of  life — to  the  infliction  of  per- 

cabiUtT  of  the    fkcts   which    he    states,  Fonal  violence,  without  the  extinction  of 

and  of  the  inferences  which  he  deduces  life— to  disqualification  for  the  enjoyment 

to  the  rule  of  law,  this  it  is  for  the  tri-  of  social  and  civil  privileges,  and  the  exer- 

bunal,  not  him,  to  determine;  and  as  a  else  of  social  and  civil  functions;  or  to 

medi<»d  witness,  either  with  the  fact  of  irresponsibility  for  the  commission  of  acts 

the  law,  or  with  the  bearing  of  his  evi-  whicn  the  legislature  has  pronounced  cri- 

dence  upon  it,  he  has  nothing  whatever  minaL 

to  do.  Life  may  be   extinguished    either    by 

And  in  like  manner  as  the  medical  wit-  purely  physical  causes,  or  by  intentional 

ness  has  no  concern  with  the  law,  so  the  human  agency. 

lawyer  has  no  concern  with   the  medical  The  extinction  of  life  by  causes  purely 

fact,  or  with  the  medical  inference,  except-  physical  includes  all  the  causes  of  sudden 

ing  it  be  to  extract,  in  the  fullest  and  most  death,  whether  from  internal  diseases  or 

perfect  manner,  the  entire  medioU  evi-  from  external  agents. 
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The  extinction  of  life  bj  intentional 
human  agency,  includes  poisoninr,  suflo- 
cation,  wounds  and  bruises,  suiciae,  foeti- 
cide, infanticide, — includes  all  cases  of 
this  sort  when  brought  about  by  human 
purpose. 

The  infliction  of  personal  violence  with- 
out the  extinction  of  life,  includes  the 
dismemberment,  the  disfigurement,  and 
the  disablement  of  the  body ;  rape ;  cor- 
poral punishment;  together  with  injuries 
sustained  in  consequence  of  unskilful  sur* 
gical  operations,  and  improper  medical 
treatment 

DisqnaliBcation  for  the  enjoyment  of 
social  and  civil  privileges,  and  the  exercise 
of  social  and  civil  functions,  relates  either 
to  physical  or  to  mental  disqualifications. 
Physical  disqualification  relates  especially 
to  'disqualification  for  marriage,  and  in- 
cludes the  subjects  of  impotence,  sterility, 
and  legitimacy;  while  mental  disqualifi- 
cation includes  the  extended  and  most 
important  subject  of  insanity,  in  all  its 
forms  and  degrees ;  together  with  the  dis- 
tinct, though  closely  related  subject,  of 
irresponsibility. 

In  this  table  is  brought  into  one  view 
the  main  divisions  of  this  portion  of  the 
field  of  knowledge. 

I. — Extinction  of  Life. 

1.  Physical  causes. 

Internal  diseases. 

Sudden  death. 

Apparent  deatli. 
External  agents. 

2.  Intentional  human  agency. 

Poisoning. 

Hanging     1 

Drowning  ^  Asphyxia. 

Suffocation) 

Pregnancy. 

Parturition. 

Birth. 

FcBticide. 

Infanticide. 

Suicide. 

Wounds,  &c. 

II. — Personal  Violence  witiiolt  the 
Extinction  of  Life. 

Dismemberment. 

Disfigurement. 

Disablement. 

Rape. 

Corporal  punishment. 

Unskilful  medical  treatment. 

Unskilful  surgical  operations. 

HI. — DlSQCALIFICATION. 

Physical. 

Impotence. 
Sterility. 


liCgitiroacy. 
Acre,  &€. 
Mental. 
Idiocy. 
Insanity,  &c. 

IV. — laEESPONSlBlLITr. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  singularly  fortunate  for 
the  interests  of  the  community,  that  while 
on  the  one  hand  the  very  nature  of  medico- 
legal  investigation  precludes  the  possibi- 
lity of  its  being  pursued  by  any  but  a 
scientific  man,  and  while,  on  the  other, 
none  but  a  person  of  skill,  trained  to  ob- 
servation,  and  exercised  in  the  practice  of 
discrimination,  is  competent  to  notice  and 
record  the  moral  evidence,  so  these  two 
qualifications  are  combined  in  the  well- 
educated  medical  practitioner.  Without 
scientific  attainment  he  is  unfitted  for  any 
part  of  his  profession,  while  his  situation 
about  the  patient  places  him  in  the  best 
position  for  observing  and  collecting  the 
moral  evidence  ;  be  sees  all  the  parties  in 
the  first  instance,  comes  into  intimate 
communication  with  them;  no  look,  no 
attitude,  no  expression,  whether  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  whether  accidental  or  de- 
signed— no  action  can  escape  the  notice 
of  the  acute  and  enlightened  medical  prac- 
titioner. 

Your  assumption  of  the  character  of 
well-educated  medical  men  is  a  contract 
which  yon  enter  into  with  the  public,  that 
you  will  gain  the  information  necessary  to 
enable  you  to  perform  with  promptitude 
and  skill  the  various  duties  of  your  pro- 
fession.  When  they  consult  you,  the^  do 
so  in  the  confidence  that  you  have  fulfilled 
your  part  of  this  contract.  In  a  judicial 
case  more  especially,  they  will  never  forgive 
—they  never  have  foiviven — any  detected 
betrayal  of  this  confidence,  whether  such 
betrayal  were  the  result  of  ignorance  or  of 
indolence.  Be  your  previous  reputation 
what  it  may,  you  will  lose  all  character  for 
ever,  if  once,  in  a  court  of  justice,  before 
the  eyes  of  intelligent  and  deeply-interest- 
ed spectators,  you  indicate  incompetence. 
To  this  subject  appear  to  me  to  apply 
with  peculiar  force  tne  words  in  which  one 
of  the  most  honoured  and  revered  teachers 
of  our  day  was  accustomed  to  conclude  bis 
introductory  lecture  on  anatomy.  Those 
words  have  always  appeared  to  me  not 
memorable  only,  but  deeply  affecting. 
''In  other  professions,'*  says  tne  late  Dr. 
Baillie,  "  indolence  may  be  a  folly ;  in 
ours  it  is  a  crime!'* 
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ON  THR  functions  ha¥e,in  difTerent  niiblications*, 

«««  .  ^»,^  .  *    ,«T»*^»«^«,^*^<^  been  laid   before  the  public  from  time 

PRACTICAL  INFERENCES  t„  ,i„e^  „  it  ,ppe„e5  to  me  that  any 

WHICH  RMULT  PROM  addition  bad  been  made  worthy  of  pub- 

SOME    LATE    PHYSIOLOGICAL  lication ;  but  those  Hatinsr  more  parti- 

TWP^JTir  ATimvQ  cularly  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  have 

INVESTIGATIONS  never   been   selected   and   reviewed   in 

RMPKCT1NO  THB  that  ordcr  which  is  necessary  to  place 

LAWS  OF  THE  VITAL   FUNCTIONS  <*»«  practical  inferences  from  them  in  a 

sufticiently  connected  point  of  view. 

IN  THB  MOEE    PERFECT   ANIMALS.  j     ^^^^    ^1,^    present    and     followiuff 

Bt  a.  p.  W.  Philip,  M.D.  F.R.S.L.  &  E.  papere    to  answer    the   same    puqwse 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College,  of  Physician.  respecting  the  practical  department  of 

of  London  and  EdinUurgb,  &c.  the  subject,  which  IS  answered  respect- 

_^  ing  the   physiological,    on  which    the 

practical  department  is  in  a  great  degree 
To  ike  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  founded,  by  the  last  of  the  papers  just 
Q  referred  to,  in  which  the  Royal  So- 
.  '*'  1  . ,  i.  1  ciety,  although  in  opposition  to  their 
It  18  •  remarkable  fact,— but  on  com-  ^^^J  proceedings,  did  me  the  honour 
pariog  the  whole  of  the  evidence  it  ^  republish  various  stetemeuts  which 
will,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judg.  h^j^  ^^^  ^ore  than  twenty  years, 
ing,  be  found  undeniable  — that,  in  /yom  time  to  time  appeared  in  their 
the  present  advanced  state  of  medical  Transactions,  while  the  inquiry  was 
koowledfirc,  a  cause  of  many  of  the  most  -  ^^  j^  order  to  place,  in  one  point 
forniidable  diseases  to  which  we  are  ^f  view,  the  whole  of  the  facts,  and 
subject  is  m  constant  operation  around  ^jjug  ^^^y^^^  us  t^  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
us  without  attracting  our  attention,  till  gio,,^  ^jj^^jj,  necessarily  result  from  them, 
its  consequences  are  such  as  often  defy  ^|,^.„  ^„  opportunity  is  afforded  of  com- 
tbe  most  assiduous  application  of  our  paring  them  together, 
art.  If  such  be  the  case  it  is  evident  jhe  physiological  part  of  the  subject 
that  the  error  must  be  deeply  seated.  ^^^  j^'j^,  before  the  Royal  Society, 
It  can  have  no  other  foundation  than  a  because  physiology  forms  a  branch  of 
misUken  view  of  some  of  the  funda-  general  science;  and  although  one  of 
mental  laws  of  our  constitution.  ^1,^  foundations  on  which  practical  me- 
lt will  appear  I  think,  from  the  facts  dicine  rests,  does  not,  like  the  subject 
to  which  I  shall  refer,  that  we  arc  con-  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^^^  exclusively  belong 
stenUy  meeung  with  cases  in  which  the  ^^  ^^^  profession. 

fatal  result  might  have  easily  been  The  physiological  object  I  had  in 
averted,  had  we  been  more  early  aware  ^j^^  namely,  to  remove  the  various 
of  the  nature  of  the  change  which  bad  contradictions  which,  in  some  of  the 
for  a  long  time  been  imperceptibly,  but  most  essential  points,  obscured  our  know- 
with  certainty,  tending  to  such  a  ter-  ,^.j^,e  ^^  ^^^  general  laws  of  the  animal 
mination.  .  ^  ,  .  .  economy  having,  in  the  manner  pointed 
I  sbaU,  m  the  first  place,  inquire  ^ut  in  the  paper  just  referred  to,  as  far  as 
what  errors  have  existed  in  our  views  j  a„,  capable  of  judging,  been  acconi- 
of  the  animal  economy  which  may  be  pHshed;  it  only  remains  for  me  to  pre- 
supposed capable  of  such  effects;    then "^ 

enumerate  the  proofs  that  such   have  ^„  .    . 

been  their  effecU ;  ...d  ia  the  third  place.  ,„*,K"i.T;oS,'ph"?"  Tr.'n'.l'cV.J'ar."'  C  «d 

point  out  the  means  of  detecting  them  sncceeding  years,  particularly  in  the  papel-R  pnh- 

before  they  have  arrived  at  their  neces-  \»hed  i«  thoRe  T^f  ^';^*'°"»/«' ' J^^^ 

•  t       £>    "^t                              11*             •.!-  IH34,  and  IHSo — the  two  nral,  on  the  Nature  of 

Sanly    fatal  stage;    concluding  with   a  sieepand  Death,  and  the  laat  being  a  general 

Statement  of  the   general   principles  of  review  of  the   Functions  of  Life,  with  the   ln« 

*U^    *.»»»»««..*    k.r  «.k;r.k    «K/>;»  n^^^-isco  ferenccs  whlch  necessarily  aflte  froin  it ;  Hiy  Ex • 

the    treatment   by  which    their  progress  p^imrntal  inquiry  Imo  the  Laws  of  the  vital 

may  be  arrested.  Functions,  3d  edition ;    the  Introduction  to  my 

Treatise  on  Fevers  and  Inflammations,  4th  edt- 

A         .1/...         fLT             1a4  tlonj    my  Treatise  on  Indigestion,  7th   edition; 

All  the  facts  to  which  1  am  about  to  ^^at  on  the  Means  of  Preserving  Health  ;  that  on 

refer,   as  well   as  the   manner  in  which  the  Effects  of  minute  doses  of  Mercury  in  restor- 

llipv    nf^TMfiArilv    iiifliionrp     our    vipw«  Ing  the    Functions  of  Health ;    my    Gul»lonlan 

incy    necessaniy    inducnce     our    views  ,,ect«re«,  delivered  before  the  OuUege  of  Physi- 

respecting    the    more    important    vital  clans  tn  1835,  &c. 
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sent,  in  a  connected  form,  the  practical  spectin^jf  the  general  laws  of  the  animal 

inferences  which  necessarily  arise  from  economy  before  their  time  was  compa- 

a   correcticm    of  the   physiolo^cal   er-  rativcly  of  little  accoant,  beinpr  in  most 

rors;    and    point   out    how  strikinc'ly  instances  either  so  evident  as   not  to 

tliese  inferences  correspond  with  what  require  the  aid  of  experiment,  or  erro- 

wc  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  obscrv.  ncous. 

\n^  in  actual  practice ;  for  to  the  same  It  had,  however,  the  merit  of  being 

inferences,  we  shall  find,  we  are  equally  to  a  certain  dejrree  consistent— a  cou- 

led  by  correct  physiological  views,  the  sistcucy  not  difficult  of  attainment,  be* 

phenomena  of  aisease,  and  the  effects  of  cause,  as  the  test  of  direct  experiment 

our  remedies.  had  been  little  resorted  to,  it  was  easy 

to  make  any  supposition  which  was  ne- 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that,  cessary  towards  attaining  it ;  but  after 

except  as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  sim-  the  time  of  Haller,  who  may  be  reg^rd- 

plc  principle  of  employing  the  means,  ed  as  among  the  first  of  those  physiolo- 

more  frequently  suggested  by  accident  gists  who  applied  with  any  accuracy  to 

than  reflection,  which  had  been  useful  ph  vsiologicai  imjuiries  the  principles  of 

in  similar  cases ;  the  practical  part  of  our  inductive  reasoning,  the  dreams  of  the 

{profession  rests  wholly  on  our  know-  older  physiologists  began  to  share  the 

edge  of  anatomy  and   physiology,   a  fate  they  so  Justly  deserved,   and   the 

knowledge  of  the  structure  and  func-  consistency  of  our  systems  immediately 

tions  of  the  animal  body.  began  to  suffer. 

From  the  first  of  these  sources  (inde-  The  few  facts    at    first   ascertained 

pendent  as  it  is  of  previous  knowledge,  were   stubborn  things,  and  would  not 

and  exercising  only  the  simolest  facul-  conform  to  the  loose  and  fanciful  theories 

ties  of  the  mind)  all  practical  Knowledge  which  had  prevailed.    Tlios  difficulties 

of  the  healing  art  {possessed  in  the  rudest  arose,  and,  even  so  lately  as  at  the  time 

state  of   society   is  derived.      As  the  my  labours  commenced,  prevailed  to  so 

limited  nature  and  unceruinty  of  such  great  a  degree,  and  caused  such  confu- 

a  source  appear,  we  are  led  to  tne  means  sion  in  our  doctrines  respecting  the  ge- 

of  assisting  it.  neral  laws  of  oar   frame,    that    some 

Wc  by  decrees  perceive  the  necessity  despaired  of  seeing  it  effectually   re- 

of  distinguisuing  the  local  and  general,  moved. 

and  the  more  immediate  and  remote.  If,  as  appeared  from  the  experiments 

effects  of  our  remedies;  and  soon  find  of  Haller,  tne  power  of  the  heart  b  inde- 

that  to  make  any  considerable  progress  pendent  of  the  nervous  sjrstem,  and  this 

in  such  investigations,  some  knowledge  organ  is  incapable  of  being  influenced 

of  the  structure   and  functions  of  the  through  its  nerves  ;  how  comes  it  to  be 

subject  of  our  practice  is  necessary  ;  and  subject  to  the  passions  ?  and  how  comes 

that  in  proportion  as  this  knowledge  is  it,  as  M.    Le  Gallois  proved,  that  its 

acquiren,  our  means  of  relief  become  power  may  be   destroyed  by  crushing 

more  effective.  the  spinal  marrow  ?      Whence  does  it 

When  I  entered  on  the  investigations  arise,  ns  appears  from  the  experiments 

just  referred  to,  all  our  doctrines,  as  far  of  the  latter,  that  the  sudden  destruc- 

as   rci^pects    the   general   laws  of   our  tion  of  a  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  im- 

framc,    were  involved    in  a  confusion  pairs,  and  may  even  destroy,  the  f\ino- 

which  none  of  the  facts,  of  which  we  tion  of  the  heart,  while  the  destruction 

were  in  possession,  enabled  us  to  unra-  of  the  same  part  of  the  former  organ  by 

vel.      I   therefore  began   by  repeating  small  portions,  in  no   sensible  degrree 

many  of  the  experiments  of'^the  physio,  affects  its  power?     How  comes  it  that 

logists    who  had   for  their  object  the  the  affections  of  the  mind  so  power- 

clucfdation  of  those  laws,  at  the  head  of  fully    influence    the    heart,    when   the 

whom  I  found  Haller,  Le  Gallois,  and  total  removal   of  the  brain,  as  proved 

Hunter.     I  found  the  results  of  their  by  M.  Le  Gallois,  docs  not  even  in  the 

experiments  such  as  they  state  them  to  slightest  degree  influence  it  ?     Why, 

be ;  but  the  inconsistency  of  their  in-  if  the  power  of  the  heart  depends  on 

ferciices  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  some  the    spinal    marrow,  as  it  appears  to 

of    them   are   fallacious  ;    which    will  do  from  the  experiments  of  M.  I^  Gal- 

not  sur])rise  us  when  we  consider  the  lois,  the  accuracy  of  which  I  have  ascer- 

state  in  \\  hich  they  found  the  subject :  taiiied  by  repeated  trials,  have  foetuses 

for  any  thing  that  had  been  dune  re-  been  born  alive,  where  no  spinal  mar- 
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row  had  ever  existed  P  or  wh  j,  if  the  its  nerves  in  the  same  waj  as  the  muscles 

power  of  the  heart  depends  on  the  spinal  of  voluntary  motion  ;  not  from  tlic  heart 

marrow,  does  it  continue  to  perform  its  being'  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  the 

usual  motions  after  it  is  removed  from  nervous  system,  as  he  supposed,  but  from 

the  bodj?    Why,  if,  as  M.  Le  Gallois  that  influence  being  conveyed  through 

maintained,  all  vital  organs   bear  the  nerves  of  different  properties  from  those 

same  relation  to  the  nervous  system,  is  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  muscles 

the  function  of  the  heart  uninfluenced  of  voluntary  motion ;  for  in  our  frame, 

by  dividing  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  beside  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  those 

or  even  by  decapitation,  and  that  of  the  of  motion,  there  is  a  third  set — the  gan- 

Biomach  and  lungs  impaired  by  divid-  glionic  nerves,  tlie  functions  of  which 

iog,  or    even   by    throwing    ligatures  we  shall  find  are  as  different  from  those 

round,  these  nerves  ?    Why  do  the  mo-  of  both   these   sets  of  nerves,  as  their 

tiona  of  respiration  cease  on  the  destruc-  functions  arc  from  those  of  each  other*. 

tion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  since  the  It  is  true  that  in  destroying  the  spinal 

nerves  of  the  muscles  employed  in  respi.  marrow,  the  effect  on  the  heart  is  so 

ration  arise  from    the  spinal   marrow,  essential  1^  influenced  by  the  niMiner  in 

which  M.  Le  Gallois  proved  by  expcri-  which  this  is  done,  that  its  function  may 

Tnents,  the  accuracy  or  whidi  cannot  be  either  be  instantly  destroyed,  or,  as  far 

anestioned,  to  he  capable  of  exciting  as  we  see,  in  no  degree  affected  by  it. 

le  muscles  which  derive  their  nerves  But   this  arises  not  from  tbe  cause  to 

from  it,  independently^  of  that  and  all  which  it  is  ascribed  by  M.  Le  Gallois — 

other  parts  of  the  brain  ?    M.  Le  Gal-  a  cause  which  hds  no  existence  f — but 

lois  points  out  this  inconsistency,  and  we  shall  find  is  a  consequence  of  the 

admits  that  he  sees  no  means  of  remov-  heart  being  placed  under  the  influence 

ing  it.  of  every   part  of  the    spinal    marrow. 

However  accurately  detailed  the  re-  from  tliat  by  which  it  is  united  to  the 

suits    of  the    experiments,    such    con-  brain,  to  its  extremity  at  the  lower  end 

tradictions  led  no  room  to  doubt  the  of  the  spine  ^. 

inaccuracy  of  some  of  the  inferences.  The  neart,  we  fiud,  is  uninfluenced 
It  was  evident  that  while  many  facts  of  even  by  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the 
importance  had  been  discovered,  others  spinal  marrow,  because.  In  direct  oppo- 
of  a  leading  nature  must  have  been  si  tion  to  the  inference  of  M.  Le  Gallois, 
overlooked,  the  discovery  of  which  its  powers  are  wholly  independent  of 
alone  would  remove  the  foregoing  in-  this  organ  ;  but  while  the  nervous  con- 
consistencies,  and  afford  any  useful  uexious  are  entire,  the  heart  is  placed 
knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  our  under  the  influence  of  every  part 
frame.  of  it.      The  same  observations   apply 

It  was  with  this  view  that  the  inves-  to  the  brain :  its  influence  on  the 
tigations  in  which  I  have  so  long  been  heart  is  not  confined  to  any  particuhir 
engaged  were  undertaken.  As  the  oh-  P^rt,  but  extends  to  every  part  of  it. 
ject  of  the  present  paper  is  wholly  of  a  The  heart  may  be  influenced  through 
practical  nature,  I  shall  not  enter  into  whatever  part  of  either  tJie  brain,  pro- 
physiological  discussions,  but  merely  pcrly  so  called,  cerebellum,  or  spinal 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  the  re-  marrow,  provided  the  agent  operate  on 
suits  of  my  experiments  have  effected  a  considerable  portion  of  any  of  these 
their  object,  referring  to  the  Philosophi-  organs;  for  if  confined  to  a  very  minute 
cal  Transactions,  and  my  Experimental  portion,  it  makes  no  sensible  impression 
Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  on  the  heart  §,  which,  being  influenced 
Functions,  for  the  detail  and  applica-  by  every  part  of  the  former  organs,  feels 
tion  of  the  experiments.  not,  in  an  observable  degree,  the  effect 

The  following  are  the  positions  ascer-  of  an   impression  made  on  each  minute 

tained  by  the  investigations  referred  to,  portion  o(  them.     Hence  it  is  that  the 

by  whicn  the  difficuliies  above  detailed  sudden  destruction  of  any  considerable 

are  removed,  and  the  general  laws  of    — ^ — 

the   animal   functions    reduced    to    that  «  Phllo»opli!calTranwictions  for  1829  and  183«. 

simplicity  which  is   always  observed   in  t  Expcrimt'ntal  inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the 

the    %vork<i  of   nature     when    a    correct  ^***^  FuuctiunH,  Part  I.    When  this  Inquiry  is 

ine    worxs  01    nature,    wnen    a    correct  referred  to,  it  ia  always  to  the  third  edition. 

knowledge  of  them  is  attained  :  —  t  Philosophical  Transactloos  for  18  D  and  18;^  ; 

It  is  true  that  the  heart,  as  ascertained  ■"**  inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Puuction», 

by  Haller,  cannot  be  influenced  through  \  inquiry,  &c.  Part  ii. 
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portion  of  either  may  destroy  the  func-  and  spinal  marrow,  we  have  jont  seen, 

tion  of  the  heart,  wbile  its  slow  destruc-  bestow  no  power  on  the  heart  and  blocHi- 

lion — that  is,  by  a  succession  of  minute  vessels :  they   both   derive  their  power 

parts — may  not   at  all   sensibly  affect  from  the  muscular  fibre  ;  apower,  whe- 

it.     From  the  whole  of  the  facts  here  ther  with  respect  to  the  muscles  of  vo- 

referred    to,    it  arises  that    the    heart  luntary  or  involuntary  motion,  wholly 

is    unin6uenced    by    the    removal    of  independent  of,  thoug^h  subjected  to,  the 

cither  the   brain  or  spinal  marrow,  or  influence,  of  both  the  brain  and  spinal 

even   of  both   at  the  same  time;   but  marrow*;  while  the  powers  of  the  other 

while  the  nervous  connexions  remain  en-  vital  org'ans— the  stomach  and  luntf«,  for 

tire,  it  may,  throueh  any  considerable  example — except  as  far  as  they  depend 

part  either  of  the  brain  or  spinal  mar-  on  the  mere  muscular  power,  are  wholly 

row,    be    excited,    and    that    to    any  dependent  on  the  brain  and  spinaT  mar- 

degree  of  which  it  is  capable,  or  wholly  rowf .    The  stomach  will  never  secrete 

deprived    of  power,  according  to   the  a  particle  of  gfastric  juice  after  it  is 

nature    of   the    cause     operatin)>'    on  deprived  of  the  influence  prepared  by 

a  considerable  portion  of  those  organs,  the    brain    and    spinal    marrow,    nay, 

and  the  extent  of  the  part  subjected  to  after    it    is    deprived    of   that    of  ei- 

its  immediate  operation.  ther;  and  wtll  not  secrete  a  perfect  ^s- 

We  now  see  why,  although  the  heart  trie  juice  if  deprived  of  the  influence  of 

is  subjected  equally  to  the  power  of  the  any  considerable  portion  of  either;  and 

brain  and  spinal  marrow, its  vig'our  may  the  same  observations  apply  to  the  che- 

have  been  perfect  where  neither  org^an  mical  chan<v'es  which  take  place  in  the 

had  ever  existed  ;  for  fcetuses  have  been  lung's  X  :  nor  is  this  all,'  for  if  a  coiisi- 

bom  well  grown,  and  in  other  respects  derable  portion  of  the  influence  of  either 

of  the  usual  size,  without  either  brain  be  withdrawn,  the  structure  as  well  as 

or  spinal  marrow,  an  instance  of  which  function   of  all  secreting'    organs   will 

I   have  witnessed* ;   the  power  of  the  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  degree 

heart,  though  influenced  by,  being  who]-  in   which   that  influence  fails,  be  im- 

ly  independent  of,  both.     Thus  also  it  paired  §;  and  if  the  cause  of  failure  be 

is  still  capable,  as  we  have  seen,  of  per-  very  powerful,  or  of  long  continuance, 

forming  its  usual  motions  afVer  it  is  re-  wholly  destroyed  ||. 

moved  from  the  body.    All  the  preced-  It   thus  appears   that  the  brain  and 

ing  observations  apply  to  the  vessels  as  spinal  marrow  supply  an  influence  on 

'   well  as  to  the  heart.    The  mutton  of  the  which  not  only  the  pf»wer  of  secretion 

blood  in  the  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  but    the     whole    of  the    assimilating 

the  arteries,  in  which  it  feels  the  impulse  powers  depend. 

given  by  the  heart— that  is,  in  the  capil-  Through    what  channel   is  this   in- 

laries  and  veins — depends  on  their  own  fluence,  on  which  the  functions  of  life 

powers  alone,  being  wholly  independent  so  immediately  depend,  conveyed? 

of  the  heart;  and  the  relation  of  their  ^  Anatomy,  with  the  aid  of  the  phy- 

powers  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  siological  experiments   on    which    this 

is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of  the  paper  is  founded,  aflTords  a  ready  rc- 

heart  itself.f  ply.    The  ganglionic  nerves,  acconling 

The  diflerent  vital  organs  are  dif-  to  the  sense  in  which  I  have  used  this 
ferently  aflected  by  bein^  deprived  of  termU, — that  is,  the  nerves  which  cither 
the  influence  of  tne  brain  and  spinal  enter  or  send  branches  which  enter 
marrow,  because  the  nature  of  the  func-  those  ganglions  which  receive  nerves 
tions  |)erfonned  b^y  that  influence  in  from  diflerent  sources,  and  the  nerves 
them  IS  wholly  diflTerent.  The  brain  which  proceed  from  such  ganglions. 
These  may  justly  be  termed  the  nerves 


*  From   such    In^tnnce*.    compared  with   the     — . 

fact*  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer,  vrehnve  reason 

to  believe  that  the  vital  organs  of  the  brain  niid  _      **y  paper  on  the  Functions  of  the  Nervona 

Bpinul  marrow,  like  the  lungs,  are  Inactive  in  the  System,   in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1821)  j  and  the 

fostal  state  j    and    that   their  functions  in   this  ^''  ^^^^   ^^  ">y   Inquiry  Into  the  Laws  of  the 

sUte,  like  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  are  effected  ^'***  Functions. 

by  the  powers  of  the  mother.  t  ^b'<*«  »od  two  papers  In   the  Philosophical 

t  My  paper  on  the  Sources  and  Nature  of  the  Transactions  for  1816,  and  one  in  1822. 

PowersnfClrL-ulation,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  183i.  ^  ">'^; 

It  occasionally,  though  rarely,  happens,  that  the  ^J  '*""'   *""    Philosophical    Tiansactlons   for 

ImpnUe  of  the  heart  extends  to  the  capillaries,  '*^'*,., , 

but  this  Is  alwsyt  Uidlcatlve  of  a  morbid  sUte  of  i  *i*/v;        . .    .  _ 

the  vessels.  f  Pl'iluiophical  Tramacliona  for  1829. 
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of  life,  for  on  the  influence  tbej  con-  marrow,  and  that  this  orgtin  is  capable 

vey  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  of   its    immediate   functions,  indep<'n- 

alf  our  organs  depend.  deutly  of  the  hrain,  amonjif  whicli  the 

It  cannot  he  without  surprise  that  we  excitement  of  the  muscles  of  respiration 

learn  that,  in  the  pre^nt  advanced  state  is  one;  but  respiration  is  the  niost  com- 

of  medical  science,  the  functions  of  these  plicated   of  all  our  functions.      In  it 

nerves,  as  far  as  life  is  concerned  the  many  other  fuitetions  conspire  with  this 

moat  important  ofour  frame,  should  have  function  of  the  spinal  marrow.     It  ap^ 

lemained  unknown  ;  those  of  the  ner.  pears  from  what  is  said  in  a  paper  puo- 

vous  ajatem,  properly  so  called,  having  lished    in  the   Pbilosopbical   Transac- 

been  sapnosed   to  be  confined  to  the  tions  for  1829,  on  the  Functions  of  the 

functions  oy  which  it  administers  to  the  Nervous  System,  and  re-publishcd  in  my 

sensorial  powers.    Such  alone  are  those  treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Sleep  and  Death, 

ascribed  to  it  even  in  our  latest  and  best  that  amon^  these  functions  is  one  of  the 

accounts  of  the  present  state  of  the  sensorial  power,  which  is  destroyed  by 

profession*.    As  we  have  remained  in  injuries  of  the  medulla  oblunj^ati;;  and 

ifj^norance  of  the  functions  of  the  vital  the  failure  of  which  as  unitfA||f|[^ly  in- 

orgtms  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  terrupts  the  act  of  respiration,  as  the 

and  indeed  of  the  existence  of  such  or-  failure  ofthe  muscular  or  nervous  powers 

guns,  and  consequently  of  the  influence  on  which  the  motions  essential  to  that 

prepared  by  them,  and  conveyed  by  the  function   depend.     Thus  it  is  that  in- 

ganglionic  nerves;   that  the  failure  or  jury  done   to  this  part  of  the  brain, 

other   morbid  states  of  that  influence  however  unimpaired  the  powers  of  the 

should  have  been  overlooked,  is  only  spinal    marrow,  immediately    destroys 

a    necessary    consequence.      It   is   on  respiration. 

this,    we    shall   find,   is    founded   the  Such  are  the  means  by  which  all  the 

position   stated  in  the   commencement  contradictions  which  clo^jircd  our  know- 

of  this  paper;  which,  however  unlooked  led^e  of  the  gfeneral  laws  of  our  frame 

for  it   may  appear,  is  not  the  less  cor-  were   removed   by   the   long- continued 

rect — namely,  that  a  cause  of  many  of  investigations  in  which   I   have  been 

the  most  formidable  diseases  to  wfiich  enj^aged.      We    are  now   prepared   to 

we  are  subject,  is  in  constant  operation  review  the  practical  inferences   which 

around  us,  without  attracting  our  alten-  necessarily  flow  from  that  knowledge, 

lion  till  its  consequences  are  such  as  too  which   we  shall,  in   what  remains   to 

oAen  defy  the  most  assiduous  applica-  be  said,  find  eoually  confirmed  by  the 

tion  of  our  art.  principles  on  which  the  functions  of  our 

Ouly  one  of  the  inconsistencies  above  oodies  depend,  the  phenomena  of  the 

stated  remains  to  be  considered,  which  diseases  in  question,  and  the  eflects  of 

has  its  origin  in    no  serious  attempt  our  remedies. 

having  been  made  to  draw  the.  line  It  appears  from  the  facts  recapitulated 
of  distinction  between  the  sensitive  in  the  paper  which  the  Royal  Society 
and  vital  functions — namely,  that  point-  did  me  the  honour  of  publishing  in 
ed  out  by  M.  Le  Gallois,  relating  to  their  Transactions  for  last  year,  that  the 
the  function  of  respiration,  which  it  powers  ofthe  nervous  system,  properly  so 
appears  from  what  is  said  in  my  papers  called,  perform  but  a  subordinate  part  in 
^  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac-  the  sensorial  functions ;  they  only  aflbrd 
tions  for  1833,  1834,  and  1836,  exercises  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  sensorial 
so  extensive  an  influence  on  all  the  organs  the  impressions  which  excite 
other  functions  of  the  system,  botli  in  them,  and  to  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
health  and  disease.  It  is  true  that  the  motion  the  dictates  of  the  will ;  while 
muscles  employed  in  the  act  of  respira-  in  the  vital  system  they  aflbrd  the 
tion  derive  their  nerves  from  the  spinal  leading  power,  that  to  which  all  its  other 
powers  are  subordinate,  yet  it  is  in  this 

♦See  In  the  Report  of  the  British  An  «ociation  sy?tem    that  the  powers   of  the    brain, 

for  the  Adraocement  of  Science  for  1833,  a  paper  spinal  marrow,  and  iicrvcs,  have  been 

.V  ^«':  .?!"7;.°^^f*!!Ji*'^•«!.*  "^^  ^ll"I^'  overlooked.     Can  we  be  surprised,  then, 

tion  on  the  state  of  Medical  Science  from  the  ter-  ^    /.    j*         ^i                        ,.•,'.' 
minaUon  ofthe  18th  century  to  the  present  tiroe»  '  &t   tinding  that  many   diseases   having 

hy  Dr.  Aiiiiion*  Professor  ofthe  rntiitutes  of  M«-  their  origin  in  the  aflections  of  these 

18M.  obscure;  an  evil  increased  inconsequence 
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of  many  of  the  vital  org^ans  beingf  ill-  of  the  nerroat  power,  pronerlv  so  called, 

supplied    with     nerves    of    sensation.  Is  not  the  vital  principle  that  which 

Soco,  it  will  appear  from  facts  I  am  bestows  on  all  livinc^  parts  the  properties 

about    to    state,    is    the    source    of   a  which  distinguish  tnem  from  inanimate 

change  which  in  many  instances  pro-  matter;  while  the  nervous  influence  is 

ceeds  with  few  well-marked  symptoms,  an  agent  prepared  only  by  a  certain  set 

till  it  at  length  producea^ifccts  that  too  of  those  parts,  for  the  preparation  of 

oflen  defy  all  our  remedies.  which  both  their  own  peculiar  properties 

One  other  point  necessary  to  a  clear  and  their  endowment  with  that  pnnciple 

understanding  of  the  practical  depart-  are  equally  indispensable  P      How  con- 

ment   still    remains  to  be  considered,  fused,  then,  have  been  our  views  of  the 

before    I    conclude    that    part   of  the  animal  economy,  when  such  a  physiolo- 

subject  which  relates  to  the  laws  of  our  gist  as  Hunter  could  have  confounded 

frame.  with  the  general  vivifying  principle  an 

As  no  serious  attempt  had  been  made  agent,  the  existence  of  wnich  in  the 
to  drav  a  correct  line  of  distinction  be-  living  animal  depends  exclusively  on 
tween\|M(^mediate  eflects  of  the  sen-  one  particular  set  of  its  organs,  and 
sorial  ana  nervous  powers,  in  like  man-  is  itself  one  of  those  powers  of  which 
ner  there  had  been  no  serious  attempt  the  living  animal  partakes  in  common 
to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  with  inanimate  nature !  The  vital  prin* 
the  powers  of  which  the  animal  body  ciple  might,  even  with  more  propriety, 
partakes,  in  common  with  inanimate  have  been  confounded  with  the  muscular 
nature,  and  those  nowers  which  are  power,  for  wholly  different  as  the  pro- 
peculiar  to  itself,  anu  we  shall  find  that  pertics  of  these  powers  are,  the  muscular 
It  is  of  no  small  consequence  in  our  power  is  at  least  one  of  those  peculiar 
practical  inferences,  that  it  appears  to  the  living  animal, 
from  the  facts  stated  in  the  paper  just  The  truth  is,  that  the  nature  of  the 
referred  to,  that  wliile  the  sensorial  and  nervous  influence  having  never  been 
muscular  powers,  and  the  powers  of  the  seriously*  made  the  subject  of  experi- 
living  blood,  are  peculiar  to  the  living  ment,  has  been  regarded  as  of  so  myste- 
animal ;  the  nervous  power,  properly  so  nous  a  nature,  that  it  has  been  open 
called,  the  leading  power  in  toe  vital  to  any  fanciful  properties  which  might 
functions,  that  power  to  which  all  their  be  ascribed  to  it. 

other  powers,  if  we  except  the  principle  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  experi- 

of  vitality  itself,  are  subservient,  is  in  ments  publicly  repeated  both  in  London* 

its  general  nature  identical  with  one  of  and  Paris  f,  and  that  on  a  great  variety 

those  powers  which  operate  in  inani-  of  animals,  with  the  same  results ;  the 

mate  nature,  it  having  been  proved  that  nervous  influence,  properly  so  called, 

all   the   functions  of   that   power  can  that  is  in  opposition  to  the  powers  of 

be  eflccted  by  voltaic  electncity,  made  the  sensorial  organs,  is,  of  all  tne  powers 

to  operate  under  the  same  circumstances  of  our  frame,  that  which  is  best  defined, 

nnder  which  it  operates  *.  and  with  which  we  are  most  familiar. 

Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  confusion  All  its  efl*ects  in  the  living  animal, 

which  has  prevailed  on  this  part  of  the  like  those  of  electricity  in  the  inani- 

subject,  that  the  nervous  influence  and  mate   world,  are   chemical  processes^, 

vital  principle  have  been  confounded  This  is  strikingly  the  case  with  respect 

and  regarded  as   one  and   the    same,  to  the  only  function  of  the  vital  organs 

an  error  from  which  even  Hunter  is  not  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  to  which 

exempt;  although,  of  so  difi*erent  a  na-  I    have    not    already  had   occasion  to 

tore  are  these  powers,  that  the  latter  has  refer.    It  is  many  years  since  Sir  Ben- 

no  existence  except  in  the  living  animal,         

while  of  the  former  it  partakes  in  com*  '.    ' 

mon  with  inanimate  nature.  *  See  the  Philosoi>lilcal-Tranjiactiont,  and  the 

The  viul  principle  belongs    exclu-  i«""»J"*  ^'^  ^*?«  ^y**  iwUtution,  both  for  the 

1^              r,i               ^n             ,  year  1822. 

sively  to  no  particular  set  of  organs,  but 

A».««ll»-   «.,:Jv.««Aa    nil   i:-;»<w  na«He     *Ua  t  De  I'lnflaence  du  ST«t*aae  NenreuK   sur  la 

equally   animates   all   living  parts,   the  DlgeaUon     Stomacale  i      par     MM.     BreMrhct« 

organs    of  the    sensorial  and    muscular  D.M.P.,  Chef  de  TrmTaux  Anatomlquea  de  la 

powers  and  the  blood,  as  well  as  those  l^^^i  **V*lf^*^*"^**t  *'•'*••  '^^'^^  J'„^Jl2^ 

*                                            '  Edwards,  D.M.P.  t  Vt  Vavaaaevr,  D.II.P.  (Me- 

_._  moire  lu  a  U  SociStA   Philomatique,  le  3d  Aoit, 

^  «...        .^.     .«             .       ^     i^.*  J823.)    Kxtruh  dn  Archivet  GMruie$  de  M^^e» 

*  PhUoflopbical  Transoctious  for  1886.  ^^^  ^^^^  1^)23. 
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jaam  Brodie*  proved   experimentnllj  the  8ur|pcal  practice  of  the  Liverpool 

tliat  tbe  process  which  maintaius  animal  Northern  Hospital;  will  you  oblige  me 

temperature  depends  on  the  powers  of  by  admitting'  the  third  annual  mi  of 

tbe  nervous    system ;    and    nearly   as  the  surreal  cases  which  have  been  re-> 

loDg  since  I  found,  by  the  same  means,  coined  into  the  hospital  during  the  last 

that  tbe  influence  on  which  this  process  year,  viz.  from  the  1st  of  September, 

depends,  is   equally  supplied    oy  the  1836,  to  the  Istof  September,  1837? 

brain  .and   spinal  marrow  f :  and[  that  I  am  only  able  to  give  a  relation  of 

bere,    as  in   the  other  effects    of  the  some  few  of  the  most  interesting  cases 

nenrons    influence,    voltaic    electricity  which  have  come  under  my  own  care. 

is  capable  of  its  function.     Tbe  tern-  The  hospital  now  contains  so  many  pa- 

perature  of  living  arterial  blood    was  tients,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  take 

immediately  raised  several  degrees  by^  notes  of  the   interesting  cases  of  my 

voltaic  electricity,  while  no  effect  of  this  colleagues  as  well  as   of  my  own;  I 

kind  could  be  produced  by  it  on  living  must  therefore  leave  to  them  the  report 

Tenons  blood,  which  had  undergone  the  of  the  cases  which   have  come  jbnder 

action  of  tbe  nervous  influence.  their  care.     The  following^Jisyhow- 

Iiimynextcommunicationlshallgive  ^^fj  w  ^  *i^  ^'l? '^"'*^^f*' riT "^^^^^^ 

tbe  dm  part  of  the  nractical  inferences  5^!.!.J^f^°  ^.l?'*''"^   into  the  hospital 

depending  on  the  ficts  referred   to  in  ^"""^^  '^*^  P**'  ^^*|;T.^  "^^  ''''  , 

tl^preaent  paper,  and  confirmed  by  the  ^^"^  obedient  servant, 

pnK^eal    experience   of  thirty    yeara.  •^^«''  ^-  ^^^^^«- 

Mant  of  the  results  I  am    about   to  Lirerpool,  Oci.  10,  1887. 

lay  before  the  reader  were  rather  in-  •  -           ,.        -  .,     .  ^  •  . 

fefences    from    practical    observations  Inflammation  of  the  interior  of  large 

tban  the  results  of  an  application  of  the  Abscesses  in  'the  knee' joi nV, '. '. '. '. '. '. !  * !       4 

forejpomg  sUtements  to  the  nhenomena  ulceration  in  interior  of  large  joints     1 1 

of  disease;  with  many  of  which  state-    Dislocations ;.......     is 

ments  I  was  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the     Contusions  of  joints 31 

above-mentioned  period   unacquainted.     Wound  in  the  knee  joint 1 

Tbos  actual  practice  and  physiological  Common    inflammation    (cases    ad- 
experiment  have  mutually  assisted  each        mitted  with) 6 

other  in  arriving  at  the  practical  results,     Abscess  •  •  • 9 

and  consequently  have  each  tended  to     Wounds— incised    52 

confirm  tbe  inferences  from  the  other.  nanctured 9 

lam  sir  lacerated   23 

Your  obediint  Urv.nt  ^at  Uroat "'  "'"!!".  I ::::::  i ! ! ! ! ! !      | 

^ „^.  A.P.W.PHIUP.         B„n,g    ,g 

Nor.6,ltf&.  Scalds 4 

Contusions • ;........     48 

'  Concussion  of  the  brain •     14 

80MB  ACCOUNT  Compression  of  the  brain •       5 

^^  Fractures — simple 106 

compound 36 

THE    SURGICAL    CASES     ,  Inflammation  of  the  periosteum  •••  •       4 

WBica  wsBS  ADMiTTSD  iifTo  Nccrosis 2 

THE  LIVERPOOL  NORTHERN  ^IS^^^ai'^r  ^^  J  J !  ^^                 'i 

HOSPITAL,  humidus     6 

From  the  IttScpU  1886,  to  the  1st  Sept.  1887.        \^}}*  .  "'l'"'': ^ 

Adhesion  of  palpebrae  to  cornea  •  •  •  •       1 

^■^  Sloughing  of  the  cornea 2 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette.     Ulceration  of  the  cornea   1 

Veins— inflammation  of • 2 

Sir,  varicose   3 

You  have  given  insertion,  in  the  Medn    S^JT^*  i * 

CAL  Gazette,  to  two  annual  reports  of    Hydrocele-  •  • • 3 

^ Ulceration  of  rectum 4 

*  sir  BciOunIo  Brodie'a  Papers  io  the  Phllo-  RectO-Fesical  fistula,  with  calculus  in 

•ophlcol  TrADsactlons  fcr  181a  aad  1814.  the  Drostate 1 

t  The  first  edition  of  my  Bxperimeotal  Inqalry  rrJ^:«fL  M.^^^  «r                                           a 

iBio  the  Lftira  of  the  Vlul  FincUone,  published     J^^*^  .  '  disease  of    4 

la  1817.  Retenuon  of  unne ••••       6 

519.— XXI.  ^ 
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Strictare  of  the  nrethra *•  •  1 1  It  will  be  observed  bj  the  list  that 

Penii,  sloughing  of 3  there  were  eighteen  dislocations ;  of  this 

Vulva,  sluoffhing  of 1  number,  one  was  a  coropouod  dialoca- 

Bladder,  calculus  in   3  tion  of  the  radius  and  ulna ;  their  ends 

Perineum,  Is^ration  of 3  ^^^  dislocated  forwards ;  the  arm  bc- 

abscess  in 3  ^^^  flfangrenous;    on  the  third    day 

cS;:;:'r'!;rrb^r::::::::::::::  I  ---  h«mo,Th.gc  u.ok  r^^, ««« 

of  the  lip  2  ^"^^"  *"®  patient  ne?er  rallied.     One 

Suspended  animaUinVrora' drowning      7  J'**  *  dislocation   of  the  bead  of  the 

intoxication      4  fo^ur  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium. 

Tetanus    • • . ,      3  The  other  dislocations  were  principallj 

of  the  shoulder,  elbow,  and  ankle  joints. 

542        There  have  been  three  cases  in  which 

Of  the  above  number  374  were  acci.  ulceration  existed  in  the  inner  structure 

dents.  of  the  hip-joint.     One  case  terminated 

^  Sex»  in  phthisis.    On  examining^  the  bodj 

Males  ujif^ 446  ^^^r  death,  we  found  that  the  cartila^^ 

Femalor^ 96  covering  the  head  of  the  femur,  ana  a 

considerable  portion  of  that  lining  the 

Oeeupatian.  acetabulum,    was  destroj^ed,   and   that 

Sailors 134  there  was  great  thickeninir  and  disease 

Porters,  warehousemen,  and  labourers  280  of  the  ligament  surrounding  the  joint. 

Mechanics    32  The  other  two  cases  were  relieved  bj 

Qmntria.  counter-irritation  and  perfect  rest. 

Enslish '. 252  There  were  six  eases  in  which  ulce- 

Irish  •••'••.•••••••.'*ii*i'»iii**»  175  ^^^^  existed  in  the  inner  structure  of 

Scotch  •••i'-*** ••**•••* •••*•!••!•  38  ^^  knee-ioint.     Anchylosis  was  pro- 

\^e](.h 45  duced  in  tnree  of  them ;  the  other  three 

Americans    19  ^^^  much  benefited,  but  did  not  re- 

]>ane 1  main  in  the  hospital  a  sufficient  leujj^h 

Portuguese  T  of  time   to    receive  permanent  relie£ 

Italians 2  .  The  principal  treatment  emplojed  in 

Africans  3  these  cases  was  antiphlogistic,    when 

2"^^  •  • 4  inflammatory  action  was  going  on,  and 

Belgian    1  counter-irritation  was  kept  up  oy  means 

Hanoverian I  ^f  j^^,^      q^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  be„g^ 

*~°^*^ ^  fited  by  Dr.  O'Brien's  plan  of  giving 

RetuU  ofth€  Practice.  mercury :  the  limbs  were  kept  in  a  per- 

Curcd   415  fectlv  quiet  sute. 

deaths 32  There  was  one  case  of  ulceration  of 

Discharged  for  improper  eondoct. ...  S  the  elbow.joint    Anchylosis  was  esta- 

incurable • .  • .  •  4  blished,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital 

Remaining  in  the  hospital 44  with  a  very  useful  arm. 

There  have  been  daring  the  year,  twenty.  ,  ?^'*'*;.P"'J'^J?"'5|i  '''*!f?''*i!  T  "^"15 

seven  capital  operationsTand  eleven  minor,  f^^  "»  ^^^  ^^^  side :  the  knife  passed 

such  as  tapping.  between  the  third  and  fourth  nbs,  and 

With  the  exccpUon  of  three,  these  cases  wounded  the  lung.  There  was  con- 
did  well— namely,  two  died  after  amputa-  siderable  emphysema,  and  difficult  re- 
tion  of  the  leg,  and  one  after  trephining.  spiration.     By  bleeding,  leeching,   and 

by  a  strict  antiphlogistic  treatment,  4pe 

In  my  last  reports,  I  observed  that  a  patient  recovered, 
large  number  of  the  patients,  when  ad-  There  were  eighteen  cases  of  bams : 
mitted  with  bad  accidents,  were  in  a  six  of  them,  died;  five  soon  after  ad- 
state  of  intoxication.  During  the  last  mission,  while  in  a  state  of  collapse ; 
year,  very  few  were  in  this  state :  whe-  the  other  died  some  days  after  the  sepa- 
ther  this  arose  from  the  effects  of  the  ration  of  the  sloughs. 
Temperance  Societies  or  other  causes.  Thirteen  cases  of  fracture  of  skull 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but  we  have  were  admitted  :  five  of  them  died  soon 
observed  tnat  during  tlic  last  year  there  after  admission  :  in  three  the  fracture 
have  been  fewer  cases  of  intoxication  extended  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
in  comparison  with  other  years.  there  was  also  laceration  of  th^  brain, 
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Ivith   effusion  of  blood.    In  one  there  tbe  centre  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  There 

was  fracture  of  the  parietal  hone,  with  was    considerable     displacement,    the 

depression  and  laceration  of  the  mem-  opening*  extended  into  the  joint,  and  the 

branes ;  and  in  the  fifth  case  there  was  bones  of  the  foot  were  much  commi- 

a  fracture  extendinff  across  the  skull,  nuted. 

dividing'  it  into  hemispheres,  and  also  There  is  a  similar  wound  on  the  Icfl 

rupture  of  the  meningeal  arterj  :  in  this  foot,  with  this  difference,  that  it  extend- 

case,  symptoms  of  compression  came  on  ed  more  over  the  front  of   the  foot ; 

gradually.      On  examining^  the    head  there  was  much  displacement  here,  and 

after  death,  a  laree  coajgulum  was  found  considerable    hemorrhage     from     the 

situate  on   the  left  side,  between  the  wound,  which  extended  into  the  joint, 

skull  and  dura  mater.  and  there  was  comminuted  fracture  of 

There  were  three  cases  of  abscess  in  the  bones  of  the  foot. 
perineo ;  in  two  of  these  there  had  ex-  At  the  time  of  admission,  the  patient 
isted  stricture  of  the  urethra.  The  was  faint,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
third  arose  from  an  injury  he  rallied  sufficiently  to  bear  the  opera- 
Tbere  were  four  cases  of  stone  in  tion  of  amputation,  which  hatl  been  de« 
tbe  bladder:  three  of  them  were  ope-  termined  on.  The  lef)  leg*  was  first  re- 
rated  on ;  the  lateral  operation  was  per-  moved  (the  one  from  which  there  was 
formed  in  two,  and  the  recto-vesical  hfemorrhage).  He  bore  the  operation 
operation  in  the  third.  In  the  fourth  yfQty  badly,  and  was  several  hours  before 
ease,  which  occurred  in  a  female,  there  he  rallied  ;  in  consequence  of  this,  we 
had  been  a  Quantity  of  calcareous  mat-  determined  to  defer  the  second  opera- 
tcT  passed  oy  the  urethra  for  a  \tTj  tion,  which  was  not  performed  for  six- 
long"  time,  and  the  patient  continued  to  teen  hours  after  the  first.  This  he  bore 
pass  large  quantities :  it  came  away  in  much  better  than  the  first,  and  appeared 
thin  broad  pieces,  which  were  rough,  to  be  doing  well  until  the  middle  of  the 
and  perforated  in  many  places.  The  night  (fourteen  hours  after  the  second 
symptoms  which  were  present  indicated  amputation),  when  vomiting  of  bilious 
dlisease  in  the  kidney;  consequently  no  matter  came  on,  which  continued  inces- 
means  for  the  removal  of  the  calculi  in  sant ;  the  pulse  was  quick  and  weak, 
the  bladder  were  resorted  to.  -  ^  and  he  complained  of  great  languor. 
The  followine  are  a  few  cases  which  Mr.  Blower,  the  house-surgeon,  pre- 
I  have  selectea  from  my  note-book,  scribed  effervescing  saline  draughts. 
The  cases  were  taken  down  at  the  bed-  with'small  doses  of  opium,  every  tnree 
sides  of  the  patients,  and  consequently  hours,  and  administered  brandy  often 
are  not  drawn  up  in  the  best  manner;  during  the  night, 
they  are,  however,  correct,  and  as  such  6th.  —  The  patient  is  restless ;  the 
may  be  of  some  value.  countenance  anxious;  he  has  passed  a 

sleepless  night ;  the  pulse  is   130,  and 

Cass  I.  —  Compofund  Dislocation    of  very  weak ;  the  tongue  is  dry ;  the  vo- 

both  AnkUi^-'Comminuted  Fracture  mitmg  is  constant;  the  fluici  ejected  is 

of  the  Bonei  of  the 'Feet-^Amputa-  much  tingled  with  bile.    The  left  stump 

film  of  hath  Legi-^Death,  was  examined ;  it  was  quite  cold,  and 

Thomas  Thomas,    eet.  41,  was  ad-  the  muscles  were  of  a  greenish  colour, 

mitted  into  the  hospital  with  compound  and  on  being  touched  did  not  convey 

dislocation  of  both  ankles.     He  is  of  a  any  sensation  to  the  patient. 

full  habit,  and  has  generally  had  good  R  Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  j. ;    Hyd.  Submur. 

health.    He  is  a  well-sinker.     On  the  gr.  ij.  M.  f.  pulvis,  2d  quaque  hor& 

evening  of  the  3d  of  September,  1836,  samendus.    Brandy  to  be  given  often. 

whilst  descending  in  a  bucket  into  a  The  stump  to  be  fomented. 

well  26  yards  deep,  the  bucket  turned  He  gradually  became  weaker,  and  in 

offer^  andhe  was  precipitated  at  least  17  the  night  of  the  5th  he  died. 

yards.     He  was    insensible  for  some  Examination  of  the  Feet.'^The  left 

time  after  tbe  fall,  and  the  first  thin^  foot :  the  os  calcis  was  found^iterally 

he  remembers  after  it  is,  that  two  of  his  smashed,   and    tbe   internal  cuneiform 

companions  were  standing  by  him  in  bone  was  also  much  broken.   A  fracture 

t|^e  well.     He  was  conveyed  as  soon  as  also  extended  some  distance  into   the 

possible  to  the  hospital.  astragalus  ;  the  capsular  ligament  was 

There  was  a  large  wound  extending  much  lacerated. 

from  the  outer  ankle  of  the  right  leg  to  The  right  foot :  the  o«  C3\c\%  "w^s^ 
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much   comminuted,    as  were   also  the  viously  happened  to  him  ;  for  iostanc0f 

cuboid   and   cuneiform  bones.     In  this  on   one  occasion,  whilst  in  the  act  of 

foot  the  astrag-ahis  had  escaped,  but  the  voiding'   his  urine,  a  boj  seized  Cretan 

fibnia  was  fractured,  and  there  was  con-  by  the  penis,  and  pulled  it  so  unmerci- 

siderable  laceration  of  the  ligaments.  fulljr  that   inHanimation   and    swelling 

Post-mortem     Examination,  —  On  came  on,  which  continued  a  lone  time, 
opening*   the   abdomen  there  was  seen  About  six  weeks  after  this,  he  fcllacniss 
aoout  two  drachms  of  thick  yellow  fluid,  a  larg-e  piece  of  wood,  and  ag'ain  pro- 
resembling  bile  :  this  fluid  was  lodj^ed  duccd  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the 
between  die  g'all-bladder  and  colon,  to  penis.     It  was  about  (ive  or  six  months 
which    it  (the  bladder)  flrmly  adhered,  after  this  that  we  flrst  noticed  the  diffi- 
On  pressing  the  gall-bladder  there  did  culty   in  making  water;  this  appeared 
not  appear  any  escape  of  bile  into  the  to  increase  upon  him,  and  his  rest  was 
abdominal  cavity,  nor  could   there  be  so  much  disturbed  that  we  determined 
found     any    laceration    of    the    liver;  to  obtain  medical  aid  :  for  this  purpose 
which  was  white,  hard,  and  very  adhe-  we  took  the  patient  to  the  neiffhoouring 
rent  to  tbe    surrounding    peritoneum,  town  (in  Scotland),  and  had  the  opinion 
There  were  several  ecchymosed  spots  on  of  two  surgeons.     They  passed  an  in- 
the  intestines,  and  one  {yery  large)  on  strument  into  the  blaclder,  and  felt  a 
the  stomach.     The  peritoneum  over  the  stone  ;  they  proposed  that  he  should  un- 
right   kidney   was  very  dark,  and  be-  dergo  an  operation,  which  was  objected 
iieath  it  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  to.     The  symptoms  after   this  became 
efliised   blood.     The   substance  of  the  gradually  worse,  and  he  often  parted 
kidney  appeared  bruised ;  the  inner  sur-  with    blood  in  his   urine,   which    now 
face  of  each  os  ileum  was  also  ecchy-  came  away  in  drops.     It  was  about  a 
mosed.     On  examining  the  chest,  there  year  afler  we  first  perceived  the  difli- 
was  an  eflusion  of  blood  in  each  side  of  culty  in  voiding  the  urine,  that  he  parted 
the   thorax;    the  .right  side  contained  with    a  small   calculus;  it  was  nearly 
about  eight  ounces,  the  left  four.     The  white,  and  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea, 
lungs  were  very  dark ;  they  crepitated,  though  much  louger.     After  this  stone 
and  floated  well  in  water.    There  was  a  came  away   he   appeared  much  easier, 
very  dark  place  under  the  pleura,  cover-  and  for  ten  or  twelve  months  was  com- 
ing  the   fourth,   fifth,  and  sixth  ribs  of  paratively  free  from  pain,  and  the  urine 
the  right  side,  near  their  junction  with  flowed  much  more  freely.    It  was  about 
the  vertebrcB  :  these  ribs  were  fractured,  a  year  ago  that  he  became  again  very 
and  a  little  above  this  part,  at  the  root  unwell ;  he  was  feverish,  and  constantly 
of  the  lungs,  it  was  thought  blood  ex-  parting  with  drops  of  urine,  mixed  with 
uded   through  a  very  small  opening ;  blood   and   mucus.      These    symptoms 
this,  however,  was  very  doubtful.     Tne  continued   for  five  or  six  weeks,  when 
heart  was  large,  and  so  adherent  to  the  suddenly  he  felt  relief:  this  arose  fntm 
pericardium  at  every  point,  as  to  make  the  urine  coming  away  from  the  seat, 
their  separation  difficult.      The  inner  and  in  three  days  after  we  first  perceived 
surface  of  the  aorta  presented  a  bright  this  change,  he  had  considerable  diffi- 
florid  appearance  (such  as  is  sometimes  culty  in  parting  with  his  stool,  and  after 
scon  in  cases  of  sudden  death).  straming  much,  he  parted  with  a  large 

stone.     After  parting  with  this  stone  he 

Case  II. — Recto-Vesical  Fistula— CaU  ^as  easy,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 

cuius  in  the  Prostate —  Operation^  urine    coming    the    wrong    way,    we 

Cure.  should  thiuk  there  was  not  much  the 

John   Green,  eet.  11,  was  admitted  matter." 
into  the  hospiul  on  the  8ih  of  Novem-        My  friend.  Dr.  Mackenzie^  bad  seen 

ber,  1836.  He  is  a  healthy-looking  boy,  this  patient  in  Scotland,  and  had  ob- 

stout,  and  very  short  in  stature.    The  tained  possession  of  the  calculus  which 

grandmother,  who  accompanied  the  pa-  had  been  passed  by  the  rectum.     It  is 

tient,  gives  the  following  statement:—  of  the  size  of  a  larjfe  walnut, and  weighs 

"  Rather  more  than  three  years  ago,  we  half  an  ounce  (within  twenty  grains) : 

first  perceived  that  there  was  frequent  it  is  composed  principally  of  phosphate 

desire  to  void  the  urine,  and  that  while  of  lime. 

he   was  doing  so  he  would  frequently        A  sound  was  passed  into  the  bladder, 

cry,  as  if  in  pain.     We  ascribed  this  to  which  was  found  very  much  contracted, 

two  or  three  accidents  which  had  pre-  A  calculus  was  felt,  though  very  iudia- 
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linctlj ;  a  roof^hDess,  as  if  the  sound  parted  with   considerable  quantities  of 

passed  orer  the  surface  of  a  stone,  was  mucus  and    blood  by  the  rectum,  and 

perceptible,  but  this  could  onljp^  be  felt  occasionally  blood  by  the  urethra.     In 

by  drawing  the  instrument  considerably  consequence  it  was  determined,  as  soon 

out  of  the  bladder,  so  that  its  convexity  as  these  symptoms  subsided,   that   an 

came  in  contact  with  the  prostate  ffland.  operation  should  be  performed  for  the 

On  passin<r  the  fiufil'er  farintotherec-  purpose  of  removing"  the  stone,  which 

tum,  an  opening  sufficiently  largv  to  we  conceited  was  producing  irritation 

admit  the  point  of  it  was  felt;  but  the  by  its  presence. 

lin^r  Gouid  not  be  got  in  contact  with        On  the  25th  May  the  symptoms  were 

the  bare  instrument ;  it  appeared  to  get  much  relieved,  and  the  operation  was 

into  a  cavity  between  the  bladder  and  performed  as  follows : — 
rectum,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one        Weiss's  speculum  ani  was  introduced 

«»ccasion,  the  bare  sound  could  not  be  into  the  rectum,  after  the  patient  had 

felt;  in  that  instance,  by  endeavouring  been  secured  as  for  the  lateral  opera  ti  do; 

Uf  strike  the  calculus  with  the  sound,  previous  to  which  the  straight  stafl*  waa 

the  instrument  passed  very  much  further  introduced  into  the  bladder.     An  inci- 

than  hcret(»rore  :  this  led  me  to  pass  my  sion  was  made  in  a  straight  line,  com- 

finger   into  the   rectum,  when  I  found  mencing  from  the  prostate  ffland,  and 

the  end  of  the  sound  protruding  some  was  continued  to  the  point  of  the  staff, 

distance  into  the  bowel.    The  patient  when  it  was  found  that  an  incision  of 

stated,  that  occasionally  be  parts  with  little  more  than  an  inch  could  be  made, 

drops  of  urine   through  the  urethra.     I  in  consequence  of  the  contracted  state 

appointed  a  person  to  watch  him,  and  of  the  bladder.     The  straight  staff  waa 

orders  were  given  to  keep  the  urine.  now  withdrawn,  and  a  curved  one  intro- 

The  report  was,  that  the  patient  had  duced,  which  enabled  me  to  enlarge  the 

occasion   to   go   to  stool   every   ten  or  incision  about  half  an  inch.     On  passing 

twelve  minutes,  and  appeared  to  part  my  finger  throuo-h  ihe  opening  into  the 

with  a  small  splash  of  water  through  the  bladder,  I  felt  tlie  stone  firmly  imbed- 

rectum  ;  that   he  had  not  parted   with  ed  in  the   prostate   gland.      In  conse- 

any  urine  by  the  natural  passage.    The  quence  I  enlarged  the  wound  anteriorly, 

fluid  he  had  parted  with  was  about  a  and  with  the  aid  of  the  forceps  removed 

pint  in  quantity,  and  was  mixed  with  the  stone.     The  calculus  was  firmly  si- 

hecal  matter.     On  questioning  the  pa>  tuatcd,  and  required  slight  exertion  to 

tient,    it  appears  that  he   never  parts  disengage  it.     On  introducing  the  fin- 

witb   formeii   stools,  but  always  water  ger  into  the  wound  after  the  stone  was 

by  the  rectum  ;  and  this  has   been  the  removed,  the  bed  in  which  it  had  been 

case  ever  since  the  bladder  and  rectum  contained  felt  rough,  and  there  was  evi- 

bad  ulcerated.  dentljr  an    incrustation    of  calcareous 

On  passing  a  catheter  into  the  blad-  deposit  attached  to  the  cyst.     The  at- 

der,  on  one  occasion,  a  very  small  quan-  tachment  was  so  firm,  that  an  attempt 

tity   of  fluid   cama  through   it,  which  to  remove  it  would   have  been  unjusti- 

was  foeculent,  and  had  yery  much  the  fiable.     The  calculus  weighs  forty-eight 

appearance  of  that  which  comes  through  grains,  and  its  composition  is  the  same 

the  rectum.  as  the  stune   which   had  been  passed 

This  patient  remained  in  the  hospital  through  the  rectum, 
until    May    1837,     before    a    decisive        June  1st. — The  patient  has  not  had 
opinion  was  formed  as  to  what  ought  to  an    unfavourable    symptom    since   the 
be  done.    This  arose,  in  a  great  mea-  operation.     The  bowels  have  acted  re- 
sure,  from  the  difficulty  we  had  in  feel-  gularly ;   the   whole  of  the  urine  has 
ing  the  stone.     It  was  not  until  after  passed  through  the  rectum:  this  morn- 
many  soundings  that  we  were  unani-  ing  a  small  quantity  of  the  urine  passed 
mous  as  to  the  existence  of  a  calculus,  through  the  urethra. 
Then  another'considcration  was,  the  ex-        4th. — He  has  passed  his  urine  with 
cellent  health  Green   was  then  in;  for  greater  freedom   through  the   urethra; 
with  the  exception 'of  the  inconvenience  he  is  free  from  pain;  the  stools  have 
of  having  to  part  with  the  urine  by  the  contained  more  solid  fcecal  matter, 
rectum,    he   was  in   good    health   and        7tb. — He  has  had  a  slight  febrile  at- 
spirits.  tack,  with  sore  throat.      By  the  use  of 

On  the  10th  of  May,  however,  he  was  leeches    and   saline   purgatives    he   i& 

attacked    with  febrile  symptoms,  and  better. 
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Oth.^He  baa  suffered  a  good  deal  again.    There  appeared*  to  be  a  cavity 

from  tenesmus,  and  is  more  feverish ;  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  for  I 

complains  of  great  thirst ;  yesterday  be  could  readily  get  my  finger  through  the 

parted  with  two  or  three  small  pieces  of  opening  into  the  bowel,  but  could  on 

calculus  through  the  urethra  ;  he  conti-  no  occasion  feel  the  staff  or  sound  which 

nues  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  was  in  the  bladder;  there  always  ap« 

urine  through  the  natural  passage.  peared   an  intenrening  substance,  IiKe 

10th.— He  has  parted   with   a  sub-  the  side  of  the  bladder.     Theopeningin 

stance  from  the  rectum;  it  has  the  ap-  |)ie  bladder  and  the  one  into  the  rectum 

pearauce  of  apiece  of  thickened  mucous  were   certainly  not   opposite    to    each 

membrane,  covered  with  an  earthy  de-  other.     On  one   or  two  occasions,  on 

posit ;  it  is  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  passing  my  finger  through  the  opening 

square.    AfYer  passing  this  he  became  ^m  the  rectum,  a  quantity  of  fluid  ap* 

quite  easy.  peared  to  escape  past  the  aides  of  mj 

19th.— He  continues  to  go  on  well|  floger,  but  in  no  instance  could  I  feel 

the  principal  part  of  the  urine  passes  the  bare  sound  in  the  cavity  my  finger 

through  the  urethra ;  a  large  quantity  entered ;  there  always  appeared  to  be 

vet  nasses  through  the  rectum.    The  tbe  bladder  between  them.    It  waa  on 

uealtb  is  good.  the  sixth  day  after  the  operation  that 

27th.— He  appears  well  in  healthy  xhe  patient  passed  urine  through  tbe 
and  states  that  all  the  urine  passed  urethra;  and  although  it  was  a  wery 
through  the  urethra  yesterday  and  to-  gmaii  quantity,  yet  it  proves  that  there 
day.  Mr.  Arnold,  the  house-surgeon,  was  a  power  leA.  in  the  bladder  to  |w>- 
saw  hira  pass  urine  this  morning  $  it  po]  the  urine  through  the  natural  pas- 
came  away  in  a  full  and  good  stream.  sage,  which  would  probably  have  taJcen 

July  1st— He  states  this  morning  place  much  earlier  if  the  stone  had  not 
that  he  thought  he  had  parted  with  a  occupied  the  situation  it  did  in  the  proa- 
small  quantity  of  urine  b^  the  rectum;  tate.  I  conceive  that  the  calculus  in 
but  that  he  now  has  occasion  only  three  the  prostate  must  have  existed  at  the 
or  four  times  a  day  to  part  with  his  time  the  large  stone  passed  from  the 
water,  and  once  in  the  night,  and  that  it  bladder  into  tbe  rectum,  and  might  poa- 

r  with  great  ease,  gjWj  have  been  in  some  measure  a  o 


always  comes  away  with   great  ease,  gibly  „«tc  w^^m  *«  o«-«.w— ,.-™- -^-«* 

and  m  a  full  stream.     I  passed  my  fin-  ^f  |),e  great  irritation  which  the  bo^ 

fer  into  the  rectum ;  the  opening  which  guffered  in  the  commencement  of  his 
formerly  fell  from  that  gut  towards  complaint, 
the  bladder  was  very  much  contracted,  ^    •     ^ 
but  was  still  there.  Case  Ml, -—Fracture  of  the  Coracptd 
4th.— He  was  made  an  out-patient.  Process  of  the  Scapula. 
jSlh.— He  attended  at  the  hospitol;  Alexander   M*Culloch,  «t.  40,    fell 
he  was  in  good  health,  and  continues  to  down  a  long  flight  of  stairs,  and  alight- 
pass  the  urine  through  the  urethra  in  a  ed  on  his  shoulder;   he  suffered  very 
food  stream,  and  can  retain  it  in  the  great  pain,  and  was  unable  to  move  the 
ladder  a  long  time.  arm.     He  went  to  a  bone-setter^  who 
Oct.  7th. — Green  called  to  see  me  to-  told  him  that. his  shoulder  was  out  of 
day ;  he  continues  quite  well ;  he  now  joint.     He  had  considerable  extension 
goes  to  school,  and  seldom  requires  to  niade  by  several  men,  and  at  last  the 
pass  his  urine  between  eight  in   the  bone-setter  said  *' that  he  had  put  it  in." 
momintf  and  twelve  o'clock  at  noon ;  Nevertheless  the  pain  continued,  and 
and  seldom   parts   with    it    more   fre-  the  inability  to  move  the  arm  became 

Suently  than  three  or  four  times  in  the  greater.     In  consequence  he  made  ap* 

ay.     The  stools  are  solid,  and  he  parts  plication  fur   admission  into  the  Nor- 

with  them  once,  sometimes  twice,  a  day.  tbem  Hospital. 

May  we  not  conclude,  in  this  case,  Aug.  31st.— It  is  ^ve  days  since  the 

that  the  calculus  which  was  situated  in  accident.    The  patient  is  a  strong  thick- 

the  prostate  had  prevented  the  flow  of  get  man,  in  full  health.    The  siioulder 

urine  through  the  urethra  ?    The  ojieu-  and  arm  are  considerably  swelled,  and 

ing  in  the  bladder,  caused  by  ulceration,  ),e  complains  of  numbness  in  the  fingers, 

could  never  be  correctly  made  out;  for  Hesuflers  much  on  the  arm  being  mov. 

notwithstanding  on   one   occasion   the  ed  ;  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  in  its 

sound  passed  from  the  bladder  into  the  proper  position.    A  hard .  protuberance 

rectum,  it  was  what  I  never  could  effect  [g  f^u  in  tbe  axilla,  which  we  ascertained 
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to  be  tbe  eoraeoid  prooeag,  and  a  small  he  was  then  quite  sensible,  the  haemor- 

portion  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  sea-  rhagfe  had  ceased,  the  two  pieces  of  bone 

pula.       The    inflammatory    symptoms  were  quite  loose  ;   they  were  restingf  on 

which  were  present  yielded  under  the  the  dura  mater,   and  so  covered   with 

antiphlogistic    treatment      The    parts  bruised  brain,  that  they  appeared  driven 

were  kept  in  as  near  a  state  of  apposi-  into  that  organ  ;  they  were  very  readily 

tion  as  they  could  be  placed   in,  and  removed ;  a  coagulum  was  also  removed 

were  continued  so  for  several   weeks,  from  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater; 

There  was  not  any  improvement;  the  there  was  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of 

pain  continued  great,  the  arm  swelled,  brain  adhering  to  tbe  loose  portion  of 

the  numbness  remained,  and  the  process  skull.     In   the  operation  of  removing 

continued  quite  loose.  the  bone  there  was  some  haemorrhage 

He  was  now  ordered  to  use  the  arm  from  the  mening^eal  artery :  the  patient 

gently,  and   passive  motion   was  pre-  was  removed  to  oed. 

scrib^.     By  Uiis  treatment  the  parts  8  p.m.— The  patient  is  quiet  and  free 

appeared*  to  adapt  themselves  to   the  from  pain ;  the  uulse  is  at  o4,  and  rather 

case,  and  in  two  months  he  was  able  to  weak ;  he  has  sleut  a  little  ;  cold  lotion 

use  the  arm  in  certain  positions;  he  is  applied  to  thenead;  he  takes  saline 

couIq  never,  however,    raise   it    to    a  purgatives  with  tartarized  antimony. 

atFai|fhi  line.    At  the  time  he  left  the  Sept.  29th.— He  has  had  a  {^food  deal 

hospital  the  numbness  had  become  much  of  sleep,  at  intervals,  during  the  night; 

less,  the  swellinaf  had  nearly  subsided,  the  face  looks  flushed,   and  he  com- 

and  be  had  a  tolerable  use  ni  the  arm.  plains  of  slight  pain  in  the  head.     The 

When  I  saw  him  in  December,  he  was  pulse  is   full,    hard,    and   quick  ;    the 

able  to  do  the  work  of  a  warehouseman,  tongue  is  white  and  moist ;  the  wound 

The  process  continues  moveable.  looks  healthy. 

_  V.  S.  ad  5xx» 

<^^ll^y*-fomDaund  Fracture  of  th^  Taking  away  this  quantity  of  blood 

^  ""n    .A  ^""'''*  ""  ^''"^ ''*'•  canse^syncope.    The  pain  in  the  head 

^^^f^^^^^f^'  was  not  relieved ;  the  pupils  are  con- 

John  Fell,  let.  24,  was  admitted  into  tracted. 

the  hospital  on  the  27th  of  September,  i  p.m.— The  pain  in  the  head  is  very 

1836.    He  has  always  been  m  good  great ;  there  is  restlessness  i  he  talks 

health  I  he  is  a  sailor,  and  has  led  a  incoherently,    and    refuses    to  answer 

temperate  life.    It  appears  that  a  piece  questions;the  pulse  isquick,but  not  full. 

of  iron,  upwards  of  9  lbs.  in  weight,  fell  y  g  ^^  ^^ji 

a  distance  of  seven  yards  on  to  his  head  ,                     •    •       3   J* 

while  he  was  discharging  a  cargo  from  ^''^u  *^"^T  *^**?.  ?"^  T'  <^^«?*^*V«" 

his  ship.    He  was  inslnsiblc   at    the  lff^^«  ^  be  applied  to  the  temples. 

Ume,  but  very  soon  recovered  his  recol-  9°^^  continued  to  the  head.    Turpefi- 

lection.     He    walked   to    the  hospital  ^{"^  ^"T*  f  ^^  administered  every 

from  the  dock,  a  considerable  distance,  ^^^%^.  ^'^ /«"'' ''°""'  V"^  ,5  ^^"^^^  ^  ^^ 


are  aggra- 

.-• «^  —w  «w»  .^..  oww..  a.M,>TTc>iM»     .j^  ^  the  pupils 

WMquTiewTsVblertThi^'timX'^^^^^  are  dilated    but  act  to  the  stim^us  of 

scribed  accurately  the  manner  in  which  'J8^*l|  5  ^^^  breathing  is  more  difficult ; 

the  accident  happened.   There  had  been  ?.®  *"**  constant  throwing  about  of  the 

a   considerable    hemorrhage,    and  the  l^mbs;  the  pulse  has  risen  in  strength, 

blood  continued  to  flow  fredy ;  there  is  and  is  frequent;  the  bowels  have  been 

a  wound  3^  inches  in  extent  over  the  ^^**  relieved, 

left  parietal  bone ;  on  making  an  ex-  V»  S.  ad  Jxiv. 

amination,  a  fracture  ofth is  bone  was  felt  He  fainted  after  this  bleeding,  and  for 

extending  in  length  2f  inches,  and  in  a  time  appeared  easier ;  the  blister  is  be- 

breadth  one  inch  ;  there  were  two  pieces  ginning  to  rise  ;  to  continue  the  enema. 

of  bone  driven  in,  and  were  resting  on  20th. — The  breathing  is  more  labo- 

the  dura  mater.    The  beemorrb  age  came  rious;   the  pupils  have  ceased  to  act; 

from  within  the  skull ;  there  was  a  con-  the  right  pupil  is  much   more  dilated 

siderablequantityof brain uiiderthcscalp.  than   the  left;  the  pulse  is  quick  and 

It  was  an  hour  and   a  half  after  the  firm.     Blood  has  been  taken  twice  from 

mail's  admission  before  I  visited  him;  the  temporal  arteries;  after  each  bleed- 
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ing  he  fainted.      The  stertor  became  mucilagfe:   this  was  increased  to  fifVeen 

greater,  and  in  the  evening  be  died.  grains  every  hour :   this  was  found  to 

Post-mortem  Examtnation,^-'On  re-  produce  so  much  irritation,  that  it  be- 

nioving  the  skull  cap,  there  was  seen  came    necessary  to    administer    small 

a  laceration  of    the   dura  mater,  two  quantities  of  arrow.root :  this  treatment 

inches  in  length.    The  membranes  of  was  persevered  in  until  six  p.m.,  during 

the  brain  were  in  a  high  state  of  in-  whicn  time  he  had  taken  one  drachm 

flammation  ;  the  whole  upper  surface  and  a  half,  when,  finding  that  it  did  not 

of  the  led  hemisphere  was  covered  with  produce  the  slightest  mitigation  of  the 

coagulating  lymph  ;  there  was  a  wound  sj^mptoms,  tobacco  enema  were  admi- 

in  the  brain,   under  that,  in  the  dura  nistered.    The  greatest  relief  was  ffiven 

mater :  the  substance  of  the  brain  under  by  rubbing^  a  strong  ointment  of  bella- 

the   wound    was    very    vascular,    and  donna  in  3ie  neck  and  spine ;  this  was 

might  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  inflam-  only  temporary,  for  the  symptoms  re- 

mation  :  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  turned  with   greater  violence^  and   on 

other  parts  of  the  brain.     The  right  the  third  day  of  the  attack  he  aied. 

hemisphere  was  healthy,  except  a  slight  On  dissection  nothing  particular  pre- 

effusion  of  blood  on  the  anterior  lobe,  sented  itself. 

The  cerebellum  was  healthy.  ^        ,r»        »,                ^     ,     «         . 

Case  VT.  —  Fracture  of   the  Second 

Case  V. — Mortification  of  the  Toet-^  Lumbar  Vertebra^Death. 

Tetanus^Death.  WiUiam  Benson,  «tat.  38,  was  ad- 

Thomas  Davies,  tet.  31,  was  admitted  mitted  into  the  hospital,  November 
on  the  21st  October,  1836,  with  moitifi-  4th,  1836,  with  compound  dislocation  of 
cation  of  the  toes  of  both  feet.  He  is  a  the  left  ankle,  fracture  of  the  calcts  and 
native  of  Africa,  a  sailor.  He  states,  fibula,  and  fracture  of  the  calcis  of  the 
that  a  (ew  days  after  his  arrival  here  right  foot.  There  was  also  fracture  of 
from  Africa,  he  had  been  washing  the  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  He  is  a 
deck  of  his  vessel  barefooted  ;  the  cold  native  of  Ireland,  and  up  to  the  period 
water  had  produced  great  pain  and  of  the  accident  had  been  in  good  health, 
numbness  in  the  feet.  On  his  return  to  From  his  statement,  it  appears  that  he 
his  lodgings  in  the  evening,  he  sat  near  fell  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  graving 
a  large  fire,  the  pain  in  the  feet  in-  dock,  a  height  of  at  least  10  yanis;  he 
creased,  and  the  next  morning  he  ob-  alighted  on  his  feet,  apd  then  fell  back- 
served  blisters  containing  water.  It  is  wimls :  he  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
five  weeks  since  this  occurred  ;  now  on  his  feet,  but  found  he  could  not 
there  is  complete  mortification  of  the  stand.  He  then  crept  on  his  hands  and 
toes,  and  it  is  extending  to  the  instep ;  knees  a  distance  of  more  than  half  a 
the  skin  which  is  diseased  is  of  a  leaden  mile  to  a  brick-field  ;  he  was  here  dis- 
colour, that  which  is  healthy  is  per-  covered  b^  a  policeman,  and  brought  to 
fectly  black;  the  pulse  is  quick  and  the  hospital.  He  confessed  after  his 
feeble;  the  tongue  white.  A  turpentine  admission  that  he  had  been  stealing 
di-essiiinc  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  and  copper  nails,  and  on  seeing  the  police 
over  this  poultices.                                 ^  had  dropped  from  the  wall. 

26ih. — The  line  of  separation  is  V>ite  The  accident  occurred  at  one  o'clock 

perfect  on  the  top  of  the  feet.     The  in  the  morning :    in  consequence  of  the 

cuticle,  which  was  loose,  was  removed  extreme  pain  ne  suffered  from  the  back, 

from  the  soles;  the  commencement  of  the  it  was  determined  not  to  amputate  the 

line  of  separation  could  be  seen  close  to  ]eg.     He  complains  of  great  pain  at  the 

the  toes.                                      .  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  in  the 

30th. — This  morning  the  patient  com-  right  hypochondrium.     He  had  not  any 

plained  he  could  not  swallow ;  whenever  difficulty  in  parting  with  his  urine  and 

he  attempted  to  do  so,  he  had  a  spasm  foeces,  and  could  move  the  lower  extre- 

in    the    muscles    of  deglutition.      In  mities.     He  lived  only  three  days  after 

fact,  the  tetanic  symptoms  became,  each  the  accident 

hour,  more  aggravated,  and  the  follow.  On  examination  after  death,  we  foand 

iug  day  he  died.  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  completely 

Various  medicines  were  tried,  such  as  fractured ;  the  transverse  processes  were 

opium  and  tobacco ;  kreosote  was  tried  both   broken   off,  and    the    body    was 

in  large  doses ;  in  the  first  instance  five  broken  from  the  spine  ;  the  li^ments 

grains  were   given,   rubbed   down  in  were  torn:    and  there  was  considerable 
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dispUcemeDt  of  seTeral  portions  of  the  limb  coald  not  be  mach  extended :  this 

bone :  the  cord,  howe?er,  was  uninjured,  arose  from  the  contracted  state  of  the 

and    althougfh    the    bony    canal    was  muscles :   it  was  placed  on  the  double- 

Iractured  across,  yet  the  spinal  cord  was  inclined  plane.     It  is   unnecessary   to 

not  in  the  least  pressed  upon.      This  continue  this   case  throug[h   the   cure; 

accounts  for  the  want  of  the  usual  symp.  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  six  weeks  the 

toms  attendant  on  such  injuries:  he  had  wound  had  healed,  and  the  bone  was 

fall  power  over  the  bladder  and  rectum  firmly   united.      He  is    now    able    to 

to  the  last,  and  could  move  his  lower  follow  his  work,  as  a  ship  carpenter ; 

liifibs.    Some  time  before  death  he  had  the  leg  is  two  inches  shorter  than  the 

priapism.  other,  and  he  is  obliged  to  walk  with  a 

_,        ____      ,r       .    J  *-i                ^   .  '^*<^^  *"^  *  high-heeled  shoe.     The  ends 

Cask  Yll.^  Ununited  Fracture  of  the  of  the  bone  which  were  removed  were 

FeiHur^OperatioH'-Cure.  rounded  and  covered  by  a  membrane 

'  John  M'Cay  was  admitted  into  the  which  appeared  to  be  a  continuation  of 

hospital  in  September,  with  an  ununited  the   penosteum.       I   was   not  able  to 

fracture  of  the  femur.     He  is  a  ship  obtain  the  nature  of  the  treatment  em- 

carpenter;     before    the    accident   had  ployed   before  his  admission   into  the 

always  good  health  ;    he  is  30  years  of  Liverpool  Hospital.     I  thought  of  ap- 

age.      He  states  that  he  fell  from  a  plying  the  setou  in  this  case,  but  was 

mast  in  Londonderry,  and  fractured  the  of  opinion  that  afler  a  fracture  had  re- 

lefl  femur;   he  was  immediately  con-  mained  ununited  so  long,  as  was  the 

veyed  to  the  Infirmary  there ;   the  bone  case  in  this  instance,  that  nothing  but 

protruded  through  the  skin.     The  ac>  the  operation  of  removing  the  fractured 

eident  bappeneanine  months  before  his  extremities  could  do  any  good, 

admission  into  the  Liverpool  Northern  -rrT»T      «»      . .         ^          .        ^ 

Hospital ;    the  usual  means  were  had  ^^se  \l\l.--'Sl(mghtng  of  portion  of 

recourse  to,  (such  as  blistering,  friction,  '**  Testicle — Cure, 

and  motion,)  without  any  benefit ;    it  Thomas  Recce,  tet.  30,  was  admitted 

was  at  last  determined  to  cut  down  and  into  the  Liverpool  Northern   Hospital, 

remove  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone.  on  the  1 9th  of  May,  1837,  with  disease 

The  patient  was  placed  on  his  right  of  the  testicle, 

side,  and  the  left  leg  was  flexed ;    an  He  states  that  about  eight  months 

incision  of  7  or  8  inches  in  length  was  since  he  perceived   a  swelling  of  the 

made  at  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  and  tight  testicle,  which  was  not  accom- 

continued  down  to  the  bone  ;  a  second  panied  with  much  pain  ;  occasionally  it 

incision  was  made  in  the  centre  of  the  ached,  and  at  times  was  quite  free  from 

first,  commencing  at  the  front  of  the  pain;    it  was  the  aching   which   first 

thigh  and  extending  it  to  behind  :    this  (drew  his  attention  to  the  part,  for  while 

incision  was  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  it  was  present  it  was  accompanied  with 

and    the   integuments    were   dissected  nausea.      He    has    never    taken    any 

back,  and    the    muscles    cut  through,  medicine,  or  used  any  application  for 

until  the  bone  was  completely  exposed:  this  disease.    About  two  weeks  before 

the  lower  fractured  portion  was  more  his  admission,  the  scrotum  became  very 

prominent  than   the   upper  one:   there  hard,  and  looked  red;  there  was  little  or 

was  a  middle  piece  of  about  two  inches  no  pain  at  this  time,  and  in  a  few  days 

and  a  half  in  length  :   this  portion  of  several  small  lumps  formedin  the  scrotum 

bone  was  firmly  united   to  the  upper  and  broke :   this  occurred  in  five  places, 

shaft,  and  lodged  under  the  lower  one,  and  there  was  a  slight  watery  discbarge 

which  caused  it  (the  lower  portion)  to  from  them.     He  never  had  an  attack 

project;  there  was  not  any  union  of  the  of  gonorrhcia  or  syphilis,  nor  does  he 

lower  shaft  to  this  middle  piece  of  bone  recollect  having  hurt  the  testicle  at  any 

or  to  the  upper  shaft.    A  strong  piece  time.      The  patient  now   looks  pallid 

of  leather  was  passed  under  the  lower  and  unhealthy ;  he  is  a  sailor;  he  has 

shaft,  and  about  an  inch  of  the  end  was  lost  flesh.    The  testicle  is  enlarged  and 

sawn  oflT;  there  was  very  great  difficulty  very  hard,  and  there  is  a  rough  uneven 

in  removing  the  end  of  the  upper  shaft  surface.     The  scrotum   appears  to  be 

and  middle  piece  of  bone ;  it  was,  how-  ulcerated  through  in  four  or  ^ye  places, 

ever,  at  last  accomplished  by  means  of  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  ulcer  a  white 

Hey's  saw  and  the  chisel.   The  edges  of  slough  is  perceptible.    The  probe  ean 

the  bones  were  brought  together.     The  pass    between    the    scrotum    and    the 
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skmglisfora  considerable  disUnee.    A  Jape    3d. — He  felt  faint  after  tlie 

direetor  was  introdoced  into  one  of  the  Ueedingp,  and   Tomited.     He  has  con- 

openiofl^s,  and  an  incision  was  carried  tinoed  to  vomit  daring  the  ni^bt. 

tnroug^n   tbc  others    so  as  to  connect  The  pulse  this  morning  is  58,  and 

them.    The  testicle  could  now  be  seen ;  very  full ;   the  pupils  are  dilated ;  the 

it  was  uneven,  and  looked  in  a  fungous  breathing  slow,  18  inspirations    in  a 

state,  and  sloughy.    A  consultation  was  minute  ;  be  answers  questions  on  being 

held  on  this  case,  when  mj  friend  and  roused,  and  will,  indeed,  hold  a  eonver- 

colleague,  Mr.  Wain w right,  suggested  sation :    the  bowels  have    acted ;    the 

that  a  mercurial  course  should  be  pre-  tongue  is  furred. 

scribed,  and  to  dress  the  tesUcle  with  Eighteen  leeches  to  be  applied  to  tb« 

finelj  levigated  red  oxide  of  mercury.  temples;  the  cold  to  be  conUnucd  to 

Tbu  pi  an  was  agreed  to.  the  b^id. 

^  PiL  Hydrarg.  5i. ;  Palv.  Opii,  gr.  iv.  p,  Hydrarg.  Submuriat  gr.  x.  statim. 

M.  et  div.  in  piL  xij .  capt.  ij.  mane  sum. 

nocteqoe  qootiJie.  j^^  4th.-The  stupor  continues,  and 

28th. — He  is  under  the  influence  of  the  breathing  is  labonous ;    the  pulse  is 

the  mercury.    The  month  is  sore,  and  55,  and  not  full ;  the  pupik  are  dilated, 

the  ^ce  swelled  ;   the  slough  is  begin-  the  left  more  than  the  right ;  the  bowels 

ing  to  sc])arate.  have  acted  by  the  use  of  an  enema  of 

30th. — The  slough  has  come  away,  turpentine  which  had  been  administered 

That  part  of  the  testicle  which  remains  every  three  or  four  hours.     There  is 

looks  healthy  ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  slight  paralysis  of  the  left  arm  and  leg. 

small  portion  of  the  organ:   the  mouth  Hirodinesxviii.;  cold  to  the  head;  and 

IS  very  sore;   the  scrotum  is  much  re-  '^the  enema  to UrepaMedT         * 

duced.  '^ 

Omit  the  pills.  In  the  evening  18  leeches  were  again 

July  Ist.— He  was  dismissed  cured,  app^'ed  to  the  head,  in  consequence  of 

When  the  parts  had  quite  healed  very  the  paUent  complaining  of  pain,  which 

Uttle  of  the  testicle  could  be  felt.  subsided  after  their  application. 

5tb.— The  breathing  is  much  better, 

Cas£  IX.— Frac<urerf  Skull,  with  de-  ^^d  the  pulse  has  risen  to  ^  beats  in 

pression-^Operatiaw-Cure.  ^«  ™;n"te ;   the  stupor  is  still  present, 

though  much  less ;  the  tongue  is  furred, 

Edward  Cogan,  an  Irish  labourer.  «t  and  brown  in  the  centre ;   be  is  more 

28,  was  admitted  mto  the  hospital  on  n^tless;  the  paralysis  is  more  complete; 

the  2d  June,  1837,  with  fracture  of  the  he    has    power  over  the  bladder  and 

skull.      It  occurred  in  consequence  of  a  rectum, 

blow  from  a  block ;  he  was  standing  on  .,,«,,      .,^,^, 

asUgcto  receive  a  heavy  cask  wlich  Apply  18  leeches  to  the  head;  continue 

had  been  hoisted  out  of  a  ship's  hold ;  ™  li^S^fli*"^ J!!i2*'^'   *^^"'"* 

when  the  block  was  disengaged  from  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 

the  cask  it  came  with  great  foree  against  June  7th.— The  stupor  is  nearly  gone, 

his  headland   knocked  him  senseless,  and  the  breathing  free ;    the  pulse  is  at 

He  remained  in  a  sUte  of  insensibility  78,  and  regular;    he  complains  of  a 

for  sometime;    on  his  recovering,  he  throbbing  pain  in  the  seat  of  injury; 

vomited  several  times,  and  parted  with  the  pupils  continue  dilated ;  they  act  on 

some  blood  from  the  mouth.     On  his  the  admission  of  light;    the  paralysis 

admission,  which   was  about  an  hour  ig  much  the  same ;  the  tongue  furred 

after  the  accident,  he  was  in  a  state  of  and  dry ;    the  bowels  have  not  acted 

stupor;   the  breathing  was  slow;   the  giuce  yesterday  morning;   he  has  had 

pulse    slow   and    irregular,  but    full;  two  injections,  and  3  drops  of  castor  oil. 

the  pupils  are  contracted  ;    over   the  8th.— The  bowels  have  acted  freely, 

right  parietal  bone  there  is  a  considers-  and  he  is  in  every  respect  better, 

blc  swelling,  produced  by  eflused  blood,  lOtb.— He  complams  of  more  pain 

and  there  is  a  distinct  feeling  of  fracture  Jn  the  head;    the  pulse  is  at  80,  and 

of  the  skull.     There  is  not  any  wound  full,  and  there  is  a  sutc  of  stupor  about 

of  the  scalp.  him  which  has  not  been  present  for 

V.  S.  adjxx.;    cold  loUon  to  the  bead ;  two  days. 

mUdc  purgatives.  Ilirud.  xij. 
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lltb. — He  is  much  relieved.— Pei^g^t  that  before  the  operation  he  could  not 

I4th.— The  swelling^  over  the  parieUl  sUud  ;    on  the  third  day  after  it  he  was 

bone  looks  red,  and  is  jiaiuful  to  the  able    to    walk,    with    assistonce,    into 

touch  :  he  has  complaiueo  for  some  days  another  ward  to  which  he  was  removing 

of  a  throbbiuf^  pain  in  it ;   in  other  re-  for  quietness. 

spccU  he  is  better.     An  opening  was  Aug^ust  21,  a  piece  of  bone  came  away 

made  through   the  scalp,  and  a   large  through  the  wound. 


16th.— There  is  a  dark-coloured  offen-  (his  day  dismissed  curea. 
siFe  discharge  from  the  opening  in  the 

scalp  ;    he  is  much  easier,  and  m  other    — — 

respects  better ;  the  paralysis  of  the  arm 

is  less,  MR.  MILLER  ON  EMBRYOLOGY. 

26th.— He  continued  to  do  well  uu-  

til   to-day:     yesterday   he  had   slight 

fiain  under  the  fronUl  sinuses,  and  felt  "  '«*  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

anguid.      An  aperient    draught    had  c.^ 

been  given,  which  relieved  his  bowels.  * 

In  the  night  he  had  a  severe  rigor,  and  I  throw  myself  for  publication  on  the 
vomited  twice;  the  tongue  is  brown,  liberality  of  your  journal,  which  has 
and  dry  in  the  centre ;  the  pulse  is  been  so  oAen  boasted  as  the  vehicle  of 
frequent;  he  complains  of  great  pain  in  the  communications  of  science, 
the  head,  and  there  is  more  stupor  In  the  year  1827  I  attended  Dr. 
about  him.  In  consequence  of  these  Birkbeck's  lectures  on  anatomy,  at  the 
symptoms,  a  consultation  was  held,  and  Mechanics*  Institution.  I  was  then  fol- 
it  was  determined  to  raise  the  depressed  lowing  the  trade  of  a  plasterer  and  mo- 
bone.  A  crucial  incision  was  made  of  deller.  Tho^e  lectures  kindled  in  my 
considerable  extent,  and  the  scalp  dis-  bosom  the  love  of  anatomy :  I  deter- 
sected  back.  There  was  a  very  great  mined  to  leave  my  trade  and  follow  it. 
depression  of  bone ;  the  fracture  extended  I  offered  my  services  as  porter  to  the  dis- 
in  several  directions :  several  large  secting-rooms,  but  could  not  get  an  en- 
pieces  of  bone  were  raised  and  removed :  gagemeut.  Mr.  Green,  of  St.  Thomas's, 
on  taking  away  a  lower  piece,  about  Gfave  me  employment  in  casting  cases 
two  drachms  and  a  half  of  pus  escaped,  tor  his  museum,  for  about  twelve  months. 
The  greater  part  of  the  bone  which  was  I  then  commenced  forming  a  collection 
removed  was  quite  bare,  and  looked  un-  of  my  own.  The  subject  I  chose  to  in- 
bealthy :  tlie  remaining  portions  were  vestigate  was  embryofogy,  and  the  con- 
completely  raised ;  the  dura  mater  nexion  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus. 
looked  daiic :  the  bone  which  was  re-  I  have  examined  the  uteri  of  sixteen 
moved  was  of  a  triangular  form  ;  it  women  who  have  died  undelivered.  In 
measured  at  the  base  two  inches,  and  1835  there  was  no  preparation  in  Lon- 
OD  each  side  three  inches.  There  was  don  to  prove  the  connexion  of  the  uterus 
considerable  hemorrhage  from  tlie  to  the  placenta,  or  the  placenta  to  the 
meningeal  artery ;  the  patient  fainted,  uterus,  except  the  preparation  marked 
and  the  hemorrhage  ceased.  The  No.  3535  in  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  toge-  The  account  of  it  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
ther  and  a  roller  applied.  At  the  time  Mayo,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Staijey 
of  the  operation  the  paralysis  of  the  and  Mr.  Owen ;  and  all  three  concurred 
leg  was  complete,  ana  that -of  the  arm  in  thinking  that  this  preparation  esta- 
considerable,  though  less  than  it  had  blishcd  allthe  points  of  structure  which 
been.  The  strict  antiphlogistic  treat-  are  described  m  it.  I  would  beg  the 
mcnt  was  enjoined  after  the  operation.  attention  of  midwifery  teachers  to  that 

On  the  third  day  after  the  operation  preparation, 

the  paralysis  of  the  arm  had  nearly  dis-  The  paper  on  the   Structure  of  the 

appeared,  and  that  of  the  leg  was  much  Uterus  and   Placenta,   by  Dr.   Robert 

less  ;  indeed,  the  difference  was  so  great,  Lee,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
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drew  my  attention  to  another  method  of  suits.    Allow  me  to  prove  this :  — Sir 

injecting',  by  making*  two  injections  to  Astley    Cooper  can    receive    no    more 

run  at  one  time — the  one  in  the  hypo-  honours  than  he  has  g'ot ;   behold  him 

gastric  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  otner  in  his  old  ag'e  working^  every  day  ;  bb 

m  the  arteries  of  the  funis,  with  different  preparations  prove   what  he  has  done 

coloured  injections,  so  that  it  mi^ht  be  the  last  ten  years.     Go  to  Mr.  Kieman, 

seen  where  each   terminated.     I  have  and   see  his  splendid  collection ;   that 

succeeded  in  it.    An  artery  as  large  as  shews  what  he   has  done   the  last  ten 

a  crow-quill  is  seen  to  pass,  filled  with  years.     Go  to  Mr.  Lan^taff's  collec- 

injection,  from  the  uterus  into  the  pla-  tion ;  that  shews  what  he  has  done  (his 

ceuta.    The  larc'e  decidual  vein  round  kindness  to  me  I  can  never  forf^et).    Go 

the  margin  of  tne  placenta  was  filled  to  Mr.  Salmon's  collection ;  that  shews 

with  injection.     In  this  vein  there  are  what  he  has  done.    There  is  also  Mr. 

three  openin|^,  as  larg'e  as  goose-quills.  King's  (of  Guy's)  collection  of  the  heart, 

into  the  veins  of  the   uterus.    These  which  I  have  not  seen.     I  grant  that 

three  veins  return    the  whole   of  the  museums  have  been  made  in  that  period, 

blood  from  the  placenta  into  the  uterus,  but  what  discoveries  arc  there  io  them  ? 

In  the  greater  number  of  uteri  that  I  Allow  a  poor  mechanic  to  tell  what  be 

have  examined,  I  have  never  seen  more  has  done. 

than  four  venous  openings,  and  never  I  have  dissected  127  human  abortions, 

less  than  three.    There  are  also  another  from  two  grains  in  weight  to  that  of 

set  of  vessels,  called  the  decidual  arte-  nine  months,  shewing  the  vesicula  nm- 

ries  and  the  decidual  veins.     The  arte-  bilicalis — shewin^r  the  omphalo-mescn- 

ries  go  to  the  uterine  layer  of  the  deci-  teric  arteries  and  veins  injected— also, 

dua,  and  stop  there ;  so  do  the  veins ;  the  germinal  disk  in  the  human  ovum, 

they  form  the  short  curling  vessels  of  I  believe  the  only  one  known— the  pre- 

Hunter.    Separate  portions  of  this  ute-  paration  at  nine  months  in  the  series  of 

tus  were  dissected  oy  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  the  omphalo- mesenteric  vessels ;  their 

North,  and  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Ley,  who  existence  at  nine  months  is  denied  by 

saw  the  same  appearances.    I  have  the  Velpeau.    I  have  a  preparation  shewing 

preparation  now.    I  have  also  been  sue-  the  first  formation  of  the  amnion  and 

ce.ssful  in  injecting  other  uteri.  allantois  in  the  human  female  ;  also  iu 

In    Magenjjie's   Physiology    (1829,  animals,  shewing  the  amnion  and  allan- 

p.  509),  he  says,  "  In  animals,  among  tois  to  be  one  membrane,  so  that  the 

tlie  small   vessels  which   go  from  the  fluid  in  the  one  is  the  same  as  in  the 

uterus  to  the  placenta,  there  is  not  one  other. 

which  has  the  appearance  of  a  vein."  I  have  dissected,  in  a  series  of  ani- 

In  my  collection  I  have  what  shews  the  mals,  the  vesicula  umbilicalis,  with  its 

reverse — the  veins  and  arteries  are  in-  duct ;  also  with  the  omphalo-mesentertc 

jected.     In  London  there  are  twenty  artery  and  vein.    I  have  dissected  fomr 

teachers  of  midwifery,  and  there  is  not  kangaroos,  from  two  to  four  months, 

one  preparation  to  prove  the  connexion  of  shewing  that  there  is  no  urachus  in  that 

the  ulacenta  with  the  uterus.  The  painter  animal  at  that  time.     I  have  dissected 

is   known    by   his  paintings,  and   the  and  prepared  also  the  whole  series  of 

sculptor  by  his  works.      Why  not  the  the  chick,  at  every  second  day  of  incu- 

physiologist  P     Have  they  nothing  to  bation.      These  dissections   proTe   the 

discover  ?    What  have  the  teachers  in  following  facts  :— 

London  done  for  the  last  ten  years  P  1 .  The  general  causes  of  early  abor- 

Have  they  no  preparation  to  produce  tion. 

thai  we  never  saw  before  ?    All  is  for  2.  By  looking  at  a  placenta,  if  nor- 

money,  and  not  science.  mal,  it  will  shew  where  the  fcetus  was 

There  ever  will  be  in  this,  as  in  other  first  formed, 

callings,  some  few  who,  even  in  silence  3.  How  best  to  remove  the  placenta 

and  solitude,  and  among  the  most  dis-  from  the  uterus,  in  order  to  prevent  hsp- 

hearteniug  difficulties,  will  travel  the  morrhage. 

rugged  up-hill  path  of  science,  urged  by  4.  T^e  existence  of  a  series  of  cells  in 

no  other  stimulus  than  the  love  of  truth—  the  placenta,  like  a  honeycomb, 

seeking  no  other  reward  than  that  which  5.  The  manner  in  which  the  first  cir- 

results  from  the  nobleness  of  their  pur-  culation  takes  place  from  the  Teeico^ 
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umbilicalts,  and  the  first  blood-vessels  This  is  the  way  that  errors  are  pro- 
formed  in  the  embryo.  pa^atcd.    Because  they  arc  great  men, 

6.  The  second  circulation.      Do  the  it  is  taken  for  gmniea   that  whatever 
▼essels  proceed  from  the  foetus  to  the  they  say  is  true,  without  being  called 

Jilacenta,  or  from  the  placenta  to  the  upon  to   make  preparations   in   proof, 

oetus  ?  and  the  student  never  thinks  it  is  neces- 

7.  In  case  of  malformation  without  a  sary  to    investigfate    nature    for    him- 
bladder,  the  cause  .^  self.     The  plan  I  have  adopted  is  the 

following  :~I  examine  the  uterus  of 
I  'could  enumerate  a  few  more,  but  animals  at  eight  days  after  copulation,  at 
shall  soon  publish  them  in  my  work,  fifteen,  and  at  thirty  days,  or  the  calen- 
TaUng  them  as  a  series  of  preparations,  dar  month.  The  cow  goes  nine  calen- 
I  am  told  they  are  unrivalled  in  Europe,  dar  months,  so  does  woman ;  and  as 
In  18;I5  they  were  in  part  exhibited  at  I  have  found  only  four  normal  ova  out 
St.  George's,  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee;  in  of  ItW  human,  I  will  see  what,  by 
bis  lectures  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  by  the  analogy,  I  can  make  out  from  the  cow. 
late  Dr.  Hugh  Ley;  and  at  the  West-  I  am  making  a  foetal  preparation  of  each 
minster  School  of  Medicine,  by  Mr.  organ  when  formed,  dating  also  the 
North ;  and  since  then  by  some  other  period  when  it  is  completed.  There  is 
teachers.  I  think  of  placing  them  iu  one,  an  ovum  of  thirty  days  after  copu- 
some  public  institution,  so  that  all  per-  lation,  in  the  mare,  (in  the  Royal  Veteri- 
sons  may  have  access  to  them, — perhaps  nary  Museum).  I  asked  Mr.  Sewell  to 
tbe  British  Museum.  allow  me  to  examine  it,  but  he  denied 
Dr.  Robert  Lee  introduced  me  to  M.  roe.  I  told  him  I  was  not  to  be  beat, 
Coste,  from  Paris,  a  short  time  ago.  and  would  beg  money  to  buy  an  ass  to 
This  gentleman  obtained  a  gold  meaal  destroy  it  thirty  days  after  copula- 
from  the  Institute  of  France  for  his  tion.  I  invited  him  and  Mr.  Colman 
researches  on  embryology.  M.  Serres  to  see  my  preparation,  and  see  what 
is  the  reporter  on  the  memoir  to  the  I  was  doing.  They  have  never  come. 
Institute.  I  told  M.  Coste  in  the  Mr.  Sewell  asked  me  where  I  got 
presence  of  Dr.  R.  Lee,  that  all  he  had  m^  knowledge.  I  told  him  in  an  attic- 
written  on  the  embryo  of  animals  was  for  that  was  the  best  light  for  dissect- 
wrong.  Dr.  Lee  had  seen  my  prepara-  ing.  What  have  they  done  at  the 
tions  in  the  sheep  and  the  rabbit,  with  Royal  Veterinary  College  for  the  last 
the  vesicula  umbilicalis  between  the  ten  years?  I  told  Mr.  Sewell  that  if  he 
amnion  and  chorion,  twelve  mouths  anfo,  would  teach  physiology  in  the  College, 
and  might  have  confirmed  me,  but  he  must  learn  it  from  a  mechanic.  I 
cho>e  to  be  silent.  I  told  him  to  call  in  beg  that  some  one  would  intercede  for 
three  Frenchmen,  and  I  three  English —  me  to  examine  that  ovum,  or  procure 
to  put  his  book  on  the  table,  and  I  for  me  a  similar  one :  as  I  have  got  the 
would  put  my  preparations,  and  let  ovum  of  the  cow  at  thirty  days,  their 
tlM)se  six  report.  Dr.  Lee  wished  me  to  comparison  would  be  useful.  1(  I  was 
show  him  my  preparations,  and  then  to  a  great  man  I  should  not  be  denied  ; 
trust  to  the  honour  of  M.  Coste.  This  but  I  am  poor — a  pupil  of  a  Mechanics' 
I  refused.  I  at  difierent  times  compared  Institute,  and  not  of  a  College.  One 
his  plates  with  the  preparations  before  high  in  the  church  told  me  to  my  face 
Dr.  Ferguson,  of  King's  College,  Dr.  that  I  had  drunk  deep  out  of  Dr.  Birk- 
Ryan,  Mr.  Kiernan,  Mr.  Skey,  and  beck's  cup — that  the  schoolmaster  was 
other  gentlemen.  All  are  convinced  abroad — tnat  mechanics  were  getting 
that  he  never  dissected  out  the  vesicula  too  much  knowledge.  I  pitied  his 
umbilicalis,  but  had  figured  the  allan-  ignorance.  T  know  that  those  who  have 
tois  for  the  vesicle.  Mr.  Owen,  the  written  on  this  subject  do  not  like  to 
Hunterian  Professor,  has  fallen  into  the  be  criticised  by  a  mechanic  ;  but  by  the 
same  error  in  his  papers  on  the  kanga-  truth  I  will  stand  or  fall, 
roo,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  I  will  now  give  a  description  of  the 
1 854,  and  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natu-  smallest  human  ovum  in  my  series, 
ml  History,  1837;  and  is  also  wrong  in  The  first  formation  of  the  human 
saying  a  urachus  exists  in  that  animal,  ovum,  with  the  germinal  disk  or  spot. 
What  could  M.  Coste,  M.  Serres,  and  The  ovum  weighed  four  grains,  and  is 
Mr.  Owen,  be  doing  with  their  eyes  ?  five  lines  in  diameter. 
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Fm.  ]. — Till  Eiferinr  ef  tht  Ovum. 
9.   The  chorioD  membrane, 
b.   The  fioccnlent  charioD. 
e.    The  germinal  disk,  three  llnei  ia  i 


FiQ.  3. — Th4  rnwrior  iflht  Oatm. 
.    The  cborinn  meitibrane. 
,   The  Tcdcnla  ambilicall*,  two  llnei  ii 


**.  A  reuel  Trnm  the  miculkjin  ft  diicEt 
line  to  the  nenreit  part  of  the  mem- 
brane at  the  head  of  the  germ. 

t.    A  Teuel  IVom  the  teaicnla  to  Ibe  mem- 
brane Ibat  formt  the  allanlols  of  the 
germ,  at  the  Inltrior  part. 
/.   Tne  membrane  that  litrms  the   am- 

g.   The  Ant  formation  of  the  nraehns. 
h.    The  membTane  that  Conn*  the  aJlaa- 
toil. 


The  membrane  hy  tvhich  tfic  amnion 
and  allantois  are  fmHwd  is  onl;  one,  an 
foIJowa.  It  ia  an  oral  membrane,  wiili 
the  germ  at  the  end  or  it,  i.  «.  at  «*, 
where  the  sbortnt  vessel  proceeds 
frura  tbe  vesicle  to  the  membrane,  so 
that  the  membratte  becomes  like  the 
figure  (o ,  or  bour-fflass ;  tbe  large  faairis 
the  allantois,  and  the  turning  in  the 
centre  becomes  the  nrachus,  g,  and  tbe 
fluid  in  tbe  one  is  tbe  same  as  the  other. 
I  bare  preparations  sbon-ins'  the  open. 
ing  through  the  uracbus  (which  can  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye)  into  the  am- 

Ai  the  allantois  shoots  to  tbe  mem- 
brane of  the  chorion,  and  the  space  be- 
ing confined,  it  becomes  depressed  in 
the  middle  to  ^uit  the  circle  of  of  the 
ovom  with  tbe  uracbus  along-side  of 
the  duct,  from  the  vesicala  umbilicalis 
(0  tbe  germ.  Tbe  interior  of  the  ovum 
was  filled  with  pelluuid  gelatine,  wbir:h 
is  alwajs  to  be  found  in  tbenormal  ovum. 
I  do  not  know  tbe  date  of  this  ovum,  as 
the  woman  met  with  an  accident,  and 
■borted^in  twelve  hours. 

B^  comparing  this  ovum  with  plate 
1,  fig.  4,  in  Velpeau's  Embrvologv 
(wbicb  preparation  islrom  Pockelj.Vef- 
peau  doobts  the  accuracy  of  ii,  and 
asserts  he  (Pocke))  must  have  made  it 
with  its  long  vessel  from  the  vesicle  to 
the  allantois.  I  believe  that  pari  to  be 
correct,  although  a  great  part  of  the 
preparation  is  abnormal.  It  is  the  ves- 
sel from  the  vesicula  umbiticalis  to  that 
part  of  the  membrane  which  forms  the 
allantoii. 

In  Dr.  Barry's  translation  of  Pio- 
fesbor  Wagner's  Inquiries  concerning 
Ibe  Germinal  Vessels,  in  I8a'>,  be  sUIes 
as  follows :  — "  That  in  the  humati 
ovum  there  is  present  a  germinal  spot, 
appears  to  me  probable.  What  may  be 
its  meaning  f  Does  it  stand  in  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  the  embiro  ?"  Also,  in 
his  translation  of  Dr.  Valentine's  De- 
velopment of  the  Human  Ovum,  be 
stales  tbe  following; — "It  appears  to 
be  almost  certain  tbat  tbe  mammalia, 
befcire  impregnation,  possess  no  germi- 
nal disk,  but  merely  a  germinal  vessel ; 


the 


I  the  c 


I  the  ( 


birds  also,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment within  the  ovary." 

I  must  confess  that  this  subject  stitl 
remains  defective  and  dark  :  although 
the  brighlest  names  in  the  page  uf  tici- 
enca   have   thought  it  woiihy  of  their 
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lesearches,  jet  tbeir  reports  contradict  the  catheter  sometimes  once  and  some- 

each  other  in  man^r  essential  points.  times  twice  a  daj,  until  the  2d  August. 

The  microscopic  examinations  of  But  she  bein^  a  pauper,  and  the  over- 
most  men  suit  their  own  imaginations —  seers  objecting  to  the  expense  of  a 
a  verj  unpardonable  error.  Papers  medical  man  constantly  attending,  gave 
written  witlioat  preparations  to  prove  orders  to  the  woman  not  to  send  to  her 
the  facts  stated,  should  not  be  received  medical  attendant  any  more ;  from 
in  any  Society.  I  grant  that  some  ap-  which  time  to  the  Idth  September  she 
pearances  cannot  always  be  preserved,  employed  a  common  tobacco-pipe  three 
but  six  men  can  always  be  found  to  times  a  day ;  but,  unfortanately,it  being 
prove  the  truth  of  these  appearances.  ^  so  brittle,  she  broke  it  in  the  urethra ; 

There  exists  too  much    mystery    in  and  with  the  endeavours  she  made  to 

schools  and   colleges  on   this  subject,  extract  it,  pushed  it  into  the  bladder; 

There  should     be    no    mystical    lore ;  from  which  time  to  the  37th  April,  1829, 

knowledge  is  not  mystica]---it  is  only  it  produced  no  inconvenience,  she  being 

mystified  to  conceal  something  wron|^.  provided  by  the  overseer  with  a  silver 

I  have  ova  in  mv  collection  from  six  catheter  immediately  afler   the  above 

days  and    upwarcis    afler    conception,  accident,  which  slie  used  two  and  three 

£veiy  man  that  has  got  eyes  can  tee  times  a  day.    On  the  27th  April  she  was 

them  as  well  as  I  can.     I  have  got  a  attacked  with  pains,  which  she  described 

diagram  of  the  human  ovum  with  the  as  similar  to  labour  pains,  but  much 

germinal  dbk,  made  by  Mr.  Perry ;  more  severe.      My  father  was    again 

which  ewerj  teacher  of  midwifery  may  requested  to  see  her  on  the  28th,  and 

use  nntil  he  has  one  of  his  own.  found  by  examination  per  vaghiam  the 

I  have  given  Mr.  Perrjr  permission  to  pip©  longed  in  the  cavity  of  tne  utcnis, 

make  diagrams  of  it ;  at  the  same  time,  with  one  end  protruding  through  the  os 

no  teacher  shall  use  the  dia^^ram  with-  uteri ;  but  it  was  so  strongly  embraced 

out  having  seen  the  preparation  for  him-  5y  that  viscus  as  to  require  the  aid  of  a 

self.  pair  of  dressing  forceps  to  extract  it,  and 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Ure  and  so  much  force  as  to  break  the  end  of  the 

his  son,  Mr.  Perry  and  myself  had  an  pipe  several  times. 

opportunity    of    examining   the  ovum  what  I  consider  most  remarkable  is 

tbroagh  his  powerful  lens. — I  am,  sir,  her  never  losing  a  single  drop  of  urine 

Your  obedient  servant,  but  what  passed  through  the  catheter, 

John  Miller,  which  she  continued  to  use  three  or  four 

w    •  on.    K  ij>   n    J        Mechanic.  times  daily  up  to  the  time  of  her  death» 

L^i'dS  No'J.V  ia7.  •  which  took  place  on  the  30th  November, 

^___  1834,  after  being  confined  to  her  bed 

entirely  for  three  years  or  better,  she 

COMMONTOBACCO-PIPE  BROKEN  having  sunk  at  last  from  phthisis  pul- 

IN  THE  URETHRA.  mouaUs. 

.  I  was  able  to  procure  only  a  partial 

To  tke  E^ior  ^  tke  Medical  Ga.ette.  --i-'S^.  bTniMbtSit  i"!:: 

Sir,  tide  of  calcareous  matter  in  it.     On  its 

If  you  think  the  following  case  worthy  left  side,  not  far  from  the  ureter,  was  a 

a  place  in  your  valuable  publication  it  patch  about  the  size  of  sixpence,  which 

is  at  your  service. — I  am,  sir,  was  much  softer  than  any  other  part  of 

Your  obedient  servant,  the  mucous  membrane,  and  tore  upon 

Thomas  Haioh  Martin,  the  slightest  touch   of  the  finger.     I 

Surgeon.  therefore  concluded  that  to  have  been 

HolmflTtb,To^tbire,  tj,g  p]ace  which  had  given  passac^e  to 

28»  iw»/«  jjjg  pjp^  j^jQ  ^jg  vagina,  from  whence 

B.  A.  of  Newcloses,  in  this  neighbour-  it  found  its  way  into  the  uterus  by  the 

hood,  having  been  subject  to  occasional  os  uteri ;  as  I  should  think  it  quite  im- 

attacks  of  retention  of  urine  for  many  possible  it  could  have  passed  through 

years,  was  attocked  with  complete  re-  the  body  of  the  uterus  without  leaving 

tention  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  June,  some  sign  of  a  cicatrix,  which  I  was  not 

1828,  for  which    I   used  the  catheter,  able  to  find,  although  I  brought  away 

My  father  saw  her  on  the  20th,  pre-  the  uterus  and  bladder  to  examine  them 

scribed  a  little  medicine,  and  employed  more  leisurely. 
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The  pipe  is  three  inches  in  lengrth,  Case  VIII.— Private  James  Hender- 

and  was  tnree  inches  round   the  middle  son,  72d   rcgt.^  set.  34,  was  admitted 

part  at  the  time  it  was  extracted  (from  Sept.    15th    from    Fort    Cox,    having^ 

calcareous  matter,  which  I  believe  to  be  evinced  symptoms  of  the  scorbutic  dia- 

tbe  triple  phosphate) ;  but  at  present  it  thesis  since  the  middle  of  the  precedin|[r 

measures  only  two  inches  and  a  half,  month.     He  had  a  soft,  bloodj,  funffoid 

It  is  now  in  my  possession.  tumor,  on  the  outside  of  therig'ht  leg*, 

which  was  considered  an  indolent  funin- 

culus  in    the    first  instance,   hy    the 

ON  SCURVY.  surgeon  at  Fort  Cox;  and  an  incision 

Ffvm  th.  Annual  lUpaH  of  ^?«  "'^^J  '»*«. '.''  ^"^  poulUces  applied, 

-.     --        /-      ./  when  a  fungoid  arrowth  shot  forth  from 

Dr.  MuRRAr,  j^^  ^^^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,,  MlockU 

Principal  Medical  Moerat^hc  Cape  of  Good  /,„^^  »  ^^  g^^nen.     The  general  ajmp- 

Cammunicated  by  Sir' James  M^Grigor,  Bart.  ^^\  ^^'^  »'"il«'-  *«  ^"^  described  m 

[Continued  fh,™  p.  164.]  ^  ^-^^  precedmg  cases    except  that 

^            '  there  was  not  so  much  debilitv.     He- 

_              .   .    .          „             _,     -  had  got  nitrate  of  potass,  sulphate  of 

Report  of  Asststant^urgeon  Ford,^  magnesia,  and   a    daily  allowance  of 

contmued.  diluted  brandy,  at  Fort  Cox,  but  with- 

Cases  VI.  and  VII. — The  first  pa-  out  any  appearance  of  advantage, 
tients  with  scurvy  I  admitted  at  Fort  I  employed  the  same  general  practice 
Willshire,  were  privates  —  Samuel  as  before  stated,  and  applied  lint  soaked 
Christie,  set.  28,  and  Thomas  Atkinson,  in  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 
set.  28,  both  of  the  75th  regiment,  on  lime  to  the  fungoid  ulcer;  and  on  the 
the  I2th  of  August,  1836,  from  Fort  7tb  October  (having  been  twentr- three 
M^hite ;  the  disease  being  then  of  about  days  under  treatment),  he  lefl  toe  bos- 
three  weeks'  standing.  Thev  had  had  pital  perfectly  recovered, 
their  usual  rations,  and  half  a  j^ill  of 

brandy  dailj^,  but  bad  got  no  medicines.  Case  IX. — Mathew  Fvans,  eet.  30, 

When   admitted  they  were  much   ex-  75th  regt.,  two  months  ill,  was  trana- 

bausted,  and  unable  to  stand,  from  pain  ferred  to  my  hospital  on  the  6th  Nov. 

in   the  limbs  and   contraction  of  their  The  most  urgent  symptoms  were  con- 

knee-ioints;    the  skin  of  their  thighs  stant  pain,  and  frequent  spasms  in  the 

and   legs  was  extensively  ecchjrmosed,  region  of  the  heart,  especially  during 

and  there  was  hardness  and  rigidity  of  sleep,  rendering  respiration  difficult  ana 

the  subjacent  parts.     Their  generalap.  catcning;  great  fecnleness,  particularly 

pearance  denoted  apathy  and  debility;  in  the  Knees  and  calves  of  the  legs; 

countenance  sallow  and  bloated.  Christie  extensive  ecchymosis  and  induration  of 

suflTered  most  from  pain  and  straitness  the  integuments  of  the  legs,  and  pain 

across  the  chest,  anu  a  catching  in  his  in  the  ankles  ;   gums  not  so  spongy  and 

breathing.     Their  gums  were  spongy  livid  as  in  the  preceding  cases;  skin 

and  purple  ;  teeth  loose;  breath  offen-  dry,  anserinCy  and  very  itchy;  counte- 

sive;  unne  scanty   and  high-coloured,  nance  deiected,  sallow,  and  pufly;  pulse 

and  soon  emitted  a   rank   odour  after  slow  and  feeble ;  bowels  rather  torpid ; 

being  passed.     Bowels  regular;  appe-  urine  high  coloured  ;  appetite  tolerably 

tite  good.  good.     Former  treatment  unknown. 

They  slept  better  the  night  afler  their  He  had  the  same  diet  given  as  the 
admission  than  before,  probably  from  other  scorbutic  cases ;  but  bad  two  gills 
having  comfortable  beds.  On  the  fol-  of  Cape  wine  daily,  except  duringr 
lowing  morning  they  had  a  small  dose  a  few  days  that  wine  could  not  be  pro- 
of Epsom  salts  in  bitter  infusion,  and  cured,  when  he  got  one  gill  of  brandy, 
their  bowels  were  kept  regular  after-  with  water,  sugar,  and  fresh  lemon 
wards  by  occasionally  arinkmginfusion  juice,  in  lieu  ;  3ij.  of  Epsom  salts,  with 
of  tamarinds.  Their  diet  was  as  stated  tonic  infusion,  and  tincture,  were  given 
in  the  foregoing  report,  and  after  a  few  every  second  or  third  morning,  and  a 
days  indications  of  amendment  were  lotion  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
visible,  and  on  the  28th  of  August,  applied  to  the  skin.  He  soon  began  to 
Christie  left  the hospiul  cured,  but  At-  improve;  but  the  pain  in  the  beart, 
kinson  remained  eleven  days  longer,  palpitation,  and  straitened  breathing', 
when  be  was  also  discharged  cured.  still  continued,  when  I  handed  him  over 
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to  Dr.  Graham,  76th  ref^t.^  on  the  I4th  In  October  he  was  removed  with  his 

December,  seven  weeks  after  admission,  company  to  Fort  Cox,  where  he  re- 

Remarks.— It  has  occurred  to  me  mained  under  treatment,  chiefly  of  ni- 
more  than  once,  that  in  this  case  mode-  trate  of  potass,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
rate  blood-letting  would  have  relieved  with  brandy  and  water,  until  sent  to 
the  cardiac  symptoms,  and  raised  the  Wilkhire,  on  the  8th  of  November.  . 
poise,  the  depression  of  which  I  consi-  At  this  period  he  was  exceedingly  ex- 
der  to  depend  on  impeded  and  oppressed  hausted,  and  fainted  while  being  re- 
circulation through  the  lungs ;  yet,  not  moved  from  the  waggon  to  the  ward, 
being  then  aware  of  the  introduction  of  Countenance  sallow,  emaciated,  and 
tbb  mode  of  treatment,  and  the  success  dejected  ;  pulse  small,  frequent,  and 
reported  to  attend  its  adoption,  and  feeble  ;  respiration  short,  quick,  and  op- 
having  the  opinion  of  phvsicians  expe-  pressed  (from  pain  in  the  chest);  urine 
rienc^  in  the  treatment  of  scurvy  before  passed  in  small  quantities,  and  high 
me,  "that  the  disease  by  no  means  coloured;  bowels  rather,  torpid;  appetite 
bears  bleeding,  even  although  the  most  tolerably  good,  but  has  no  desire  for 
acute  pains  upon  the  membranes,  a  animal  food;  thighs  and  legs  ecchy- 
high  degree  of  fever,  and  dangerous  moscd,  stiff,  and  painful,  with  contrac- 
haemorrhages,  would  seem  to  indicate  it,**  tion  of  the  knee-joints;  pain  and  stiff, 
and  that  '*  the  patient  generally  dies  ness  of  the  arm»,  and  inability  to  use 
soon  after  the  operation  ;"  together  with  the  hands;  the  pain  of  his  loins  almost 
the  consideration  that  this  patient,  being  prevent  his  moving  in  bed.  The  gums 
in  an  advanced  stage  of^  the  disease,  presented  their  usual  state  of  spoiigmess. 
suffered  from  feebleness,  and  depression  His  debility  was  such,  that  even  on  the 
of  energy  and  spirits,  for  which  tonic  ninth  day  after  his  admission,  while 
treatment  was  required,  I  was  deterred  being  carried  on  his  mattress  through 
from  using  the  lancet.  *  the  open  air,  from  the  old  to  the  new 
Case  X. — Alexander  Leddle,  fet.  36,  hospital,  he  became  nearly  in  a  state  of 
76th  regt.,  received  from  the  New  Pro-  perfect  syncope. 

vince  on  the  6th   November,  affected  In  the  treatment,  I  deviated  a  little 

with    enormous   enlargement,    intense  from  my  usual  nractice,  but  still  it  was 

ecchymosis,  unyielding  hardness,  and  conducted  on  tne  same  principles,  viz. 

much  pain  of  the  whole  of  the  ri^ht  that  of  exciting  vascular  action,  restor- 

lower  extremity,  and  contraction  of  the  .ing  the  healthy  condition  of  the  blood, 

knee.    The  gums,  sofl  palate,  velum  and    re-establishing  the  strength,    by 

palati,  and  uvula,  were  tumid;  spongy,  means  of  nutritious  and  corrective  diet, 

and  livid ;  and   purple- coloured   fungi  and  tonic,  cordial,  and  saline  remedies, 

rose  from  the  gums  to  a  level  with  the  During  the  first  twelve  days  (having  a 

edges  of  the  teeth,  interfering  with  mas-  distaste  for  meat)  he  had  nee  with  milk 

tication.     He  did  not  suffer  much  from  aiMi.a^ar,  soup  containing  fresh  vege* 

nain   of  the  chest,  nor   oppression  of  tsMA^  bread  and   milk,  two  ^lls  of 

nreathing,  nor  did  he  evince  any  ten-  Port  wine,  and  an  orange,  for  his  daily 

dency  to  faintness.  aliment ;  but  afterwards  he  used  the 

The  same  line  of  treatmont  was  fol-  ordinary  diet,  with  vinegar,  two  gills  of 
lowed  as  in  the  preceding  cases ;  and  Cape  wine,  and  an  orange,  daily, 
when  I  transferred  him  to  Dr.  Graham  An  aperient  of  Epsom  salts,  with  in- 
on  the  14th  December,  he  was  hardly  fu>ion  and  tincture  of  gentian,  when 
convalescent.  He  was  soon  afler  sent  the  bowels  required  assistance ;  5  grains 
to  Bathurst,  and  I  have  since  seen  him  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  3ij.  ot  cam- 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  wholly  phor  mixture,  twice  a  day;  friction  of 
free  from  the  disease.  the  extremities  with  soap  liniment,  and 

Case  XI. — The  worst  case  of  scurvy  a  garf^le  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 

that  has  fallen   under  my  observation  compnsed  the  medical  means  employed, 

was  that  of  private  Huff  Gavin,  tet.  26,  On  the  2lst  November  he  was  able 

of  the  75th  regiment.    This  man  first  to  leave  his  bed;- in  two  days  more  he 

shewed  symptoms  of  scorbutic  affection  moved  about  the  ward ;   and  after  the 

at  one  of  the  out-posts  in  the  New  Pro-  26th   he  enjoyed  exercise  in  the  open 

vince,  about  the  latter  end  of  August,  air  daily.     All   the  symptoms  succes- 

and  was  treated  in  the  75th  Regimental  sively  disappeared,  and  on  the  9th  De-- 

Hospital,  at  King  William's  Town*    •  cember  (just  one  month  from  the  date 

519.— XXI.  S 
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of  hiA  admission,)  he  left  the  hospital  as  now  perfectly  recollect  the  ^  anonuUous 

a  convalescent,  merely  labouring  under  neuralgic  ca$eSy^  as  they  used   to  be 

some  remaining  debility.  called,  in  the  7dth  regimental  hospital. 

In  detailing  the  foregoing  cases,  I  at  Cape  Town,  some  years  ago»  which 
have  candidly  stated  them  to  the  extent  were  certainly  scorbutic.  They  occurred, 
of  the  information  I  acquired  ;  I  noted  I  think,  chiefly  in  men  confined  in  the 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the  prison  cells.  I  well  remember  their 
progress  towards  recovery,  which  I  ob-  spongy  gums,  the  ^reat  discoloration 
served,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  and  swening  of  their  limbs,  and  the 
without  prejudice.  I  have  also  laid  contraction  and  rigidity  of  their  knee- 
down  the  line  of  practice  I  followed,  joints,  which  Dr.  Graham  pointed  out 
with  all  those  affected  with  scurvy  under  when  I  occasionally  visited  his  wards; 
my  charge,  and  my  reasons  for  its  adop-  and  which,  by  the  by,  he  was  treating 
tion ;  and  from  the  favourable  result  unsuccessfully  with  tonic  and  stimulant 
in  all  who  had  been  sufficiently  long  remedies;  among  others,  with  large 
subjected  to  it,  I  conceive  that  mpr  doses  of  carbonate  of  iron,  as  recom- 
choice  of  it,  and  continuance  in  this  mended  in  neuralgia.  The  75th  hospi- 
mode  of  treatment  (bearing  in  mind  the  tal  was  then  seldom  without  one  or  more 
class  and  state  of  the  patients  in  whom  cases,  so  that  the  men  of  that  corps  even 
it  was  employed,)  are  fully  justified.  then  evinced  a  tendency  to  this  disease  ; 

I  am  not  prejudiced  against,  nor  in  while,  in  our  regiment,  I  cannot  call  to 

favour  of,  any  particular  treatment ;  this,  mind  a  single  instance,  during  the  whole 

however,  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  time  we  were  in  Cape  Town,  in  which 

had  for  the  clinical    investigation    of  advanced  symptoms  of  a  scorbutic  cba- 

scurvy  ;  and   it  has  been  but  partial,  racter  shewed  themselves,  although  I 

those  only  in  advanced  stages  naving  have  a  recollection  of  two  or  three  being 

fallen  under  my  observation  ;  but  should  removed  to  hospital  from  the  cells  with 

I  have  an  opportunity  of  investigating  spongy  gums.    If  more  of  them  were 

its  nature  at  any  future  time,  and  of  affected,  it  must  have  been  in  so  slight 

essaying    the  antiphlogistic    treatment  a  degree  as  not  to  render  their  admission 

now  recommended  in  its  early  stages,  into  hospital  necessary,  as  they  never 

I  shall  not  fail  to  avail  myself  of  it,  to  reported  themselves, 
give  the  practice  a  fair  trial,  and  I  shall 

feel  happy  if  able  to  add  my  testimony,  IV.  Report  of  Stiij^  Assistant-Surgeon 

to  its  beneficial  effects.  Mtnto. 

February  I8S7. 

P.  S.   I  should  decidedly  say,  that  the  During  the  year  1836  that  I  have 

men  of  the  75th  regiment  bad  not  more,  l>e€n  in  charge  of  Fort  Armstrong,  in  the 

nay,  not  so  much,  hard  work  and  fatigue  Kat  River  Settlement,  and  the  adjacent 

in  the  New  Province,  in  marching,  ex-  posts,  it  will  be  seen  on  a  reference  to 

Cosure,  felling  wood,  and  hut  and  fort  niy  annual  return,  that  the  diseases  of 

iiilding,  as  the  men  of  the  72d  regi-  the  detachments  from  the  27th  regiment 

ment;  and  as  to  "the  huts  left  by  our  and   Hottentot  corps,   which   occupied 

men,"  which  I  understand  are  now  com-  them,  have   been  of  the  most  simple 

plained  of,  and  brought  forward  amonjg  nature.    T^e  men  were  employed  dur- 

the  causes  of  scurvy  in  the  75th  regi-  ing  the  whole  year  in  the  construction 

nient,  there  certainly  were  three  or  four  of  public  works,  and  idleness  and  inac- 

of  an    expeditiously-built   description  tivity    were     guarded     against.      The 

among  them,  called  ''  Harteheest  huts^^^  European  soldiers  were  quartered  in  a 

which  Colonel  Smith  caused  to  be  com-  comfortable,    well- ventilated,    barrack- 

pleted  ;  but  all  the  rest  were  similar  to  room,  and  were  able  very  generally  (but 

those  that  were  and  are  still  usually  not  always)  to  procure  vegetables,  and 

erected    at  the    difiTerent    posts ;    and,  had  vi^ry  little  patrol  duty.     They  ar- 

indeed,  at  Fort  Waterloo,  where  scurvy  rived  from  England  in  September  1835, 

appeared  very  early,  and  prevailed  ex-  mostly  all  young  soldiers,  with  consti- 

tensively,  I  have  learned  tnat  huts  built  tutions  which  have  not  been  impaired 

there,    under    the  superintendence    of  by  the  immoderate  use  of  Cape  brandy, 

Lieut.  Brown,  75th  regiment,  were  the  as  we  have  had  no  canteens;  than  which 

most  comfortable  in  the  New  Province.  I  conceive  there  cannot  be  a  greater 

On  having  my  memory  refreshed,  I  evil  at  any  out-post,  whether  in  a  mili- 
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tary,  medical,  or  moral  pbhitofTiew:  conseqnentlj  the  oxide  will  be  precipi* 

hence  they  enjoyed  good  health.  tated.      Free    carbonic  acid   will   al84> 

The  Hottentot  provisional  troo>ps  precipitate  carbonate  of  lead  from  the 
erected  for  themselves  such  huts  as  they  acetate,  which  may,  however,  he  ob> 
usually  dwell  in,  which  secured  them  viated  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  quantity  of  free  acetic  acid, 
and  their  food  and  clothing  were  infi-  The  late  Sir  D.  Barry  requested  me, 
nitely  better  than  that  they  had  been  as  physician  to  the  BetJinal  Green  dis- 
accustomed to.  trict,  and  the  cholera  hospital  there  esta- 

These  circumstances  may  perhaps  af-  blished,  to  try  the  salt  or  lead.     His  ob- 

ford   a  sufficient  reason  why  the  men  servations   were,   **  that  he   considered 

under  my  charge  have  not  been  at  all  the  disease  a  serous  Kamorrhagy  (flux  ?) 

affected  with  scurvy,  which  prevailed  so  from  the  bowels,  and  that  acetate  of  lead, 

much  among  the  men  of  the  75th  regi-  therefore,  seemed  to  be  the  most  appro- 

ment,  in  the  CafTer  Province  of  Ade-  priate  astringent."    But  although  aomi- 

laide.  nistered  in  Targe  doses  combined  with 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  scurvy  was  opium,  it  proved  inert,  and  frequently 

known  to  the  natives  of  this  part  of  the  seemed  to  aggravate  the  cramps.    It  is 

country,  I  set  an  investigation  on  foot  true  that  the  diarrhoea  was  occasionally 

throughout  the  Hottentots  of  this  settle-  suppressed  during  its  use  ;  but  I  much 

ment ;  and  found  that  none  of  them  had  question  if  this  were  not  as  much  owing 

ever  seen  or  heard  of  any  disease  ap-  to  kino  or  catechu,  which  upon    such 

proximating  to  it  among  them  ;  and  fur-  occasions  were   administered   with    it. 

tber,  from  all  I  could  learn,  it  seems  to  Finding  the  different  acetates  so  inert, 

be  one  to  which  none  of  the  coloured  I  still  determined  io  give  lead  an  addi- 

tribes  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  subject;  tional  chance,  and  therefore  exhibited 

at  least  so  far  as  the  travels  of  the  oldest  the  nitrate  of  lead,  as  a  less  decomposa- 

people  here  have  extended.  ble  salt;  but  I  still  found  this  prepara- 

In  rejgard  to  prevention,  I  would  say,  tion,  if  not  inert,  at  least  of  but  equivo- 

that  when  there  are  no  public  works  cal  powers;  administered,   too,    under 

going  forward  at  military  out-posts,  I  every  variety  of  form  and  mode.     It  was 

think  that  much  good  may  be  done,  and  most  successful  when  aided  by  kino  or 

much   evil  prevented,  by    introducing  catechu. 

active  exercises  and  exhilarating  amuse-  Such  is  the  result  of  my  experience, 

ments  among  the  men.     None  but  those  But  although  I  feel  bound  to  make  this 

who  have  lived  at  a  small  military  oiit-  statement,  yet  I  am  willing  to  believe 

post  can  conceive  the  state  of  apathy  that  there  may  be  something  of  chan|;« 

into  which  soldiers  generally  get  when  perhaps  since,  in  the  nature  of  the  dis- 

unoccupied.  ease,  and  that  possibly  cases  now  may 

rro  b«  continued.]  P^^^e  ^  J?  ™«»«  ""^'^'^  ^%  iiifl uence  of 

the  metallic  preparations,  of  the  varieties 

'  of  which,  the  nitrate,  for  obvious  reasons. 
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ajg^ree  with  you,  sir,  that  should  occa- 

sion  unfortunately  occur,  practitioners 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  should  give  due  attention  to  Dr.  Graves' 

^     ^  suggestions. 

*'*»  But  I  must  say  that,  upon  reviewing 

In   one  of  your  former  numbers  I  oh-  the  accounts,  I  do  not  find  a  less  morte- 

served   some  remarks  of  Dr.  Graves',  Hty  than   has  been   published   in   the 

relative  to  the  use  of  acetate  of  lead  in  tables  appended    to   my  pamphlet  on 

cholera,  in  which  disease  it  was  found  Cholera ;    and   in   which   the    practice 

by  him  eminently  successful.     I  have,  adopted  will  be  found  detailed  at  suffi- 

however,  to  observe,  that  I   gave  the  cient  length.— I  remain,  sir, 

acetote  of  lead  a  very  extensive  trial  in  Your  obedient  servant, 

the  cholera  hospital  of  Bethnal  Green,  R.  Venables. 

and  found  it  equally  inert  with   most  17^  ^i,  place, 

other  remedies.     I  would  also  observe,  Nov.  7,  18S7. 
that  the  acetate  is  not  the  best  formula ; 

for  the  evacuations  from  the  stomach  

and  bo  web  are   usually  alhaliney  and 
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that  the  office  gained   with  much  ex- 

Saturday,  November  Uy  \S37.  pense,  and  held  with  infinite  troable, 

is    verj   lucrative.      What    would    be 

••  i.tcet  omntbuR,  licet  ettam  mihi,  digniutem  his  surprise  on  hearing"  that  the  place  is 

Arlh  Jlf«itfc-r  tuerl  J    pote.ta.  modo  venlend!  In  ,                j                    gratuitous   One  ?      Or, 

CicBRo.  to  drop  the  foreigner,  how  significant 
are  the  quiet  inquiries  of  sensible  people, 

DISPENSARIES  IN  LONDON.  ^1,^0   ihey  see  their   medical   friends 

During  the  discussions  upon  the  Re-  canvassing  for  a  place  of  nothing  per 

form  Bill,  the  case  was  often  put  of  annum !     They  naturally  want  to  know 

an  intelligent  foreigner  being  the  spec-  why  the  candidate  is  so  eager  to  obtain 

tator  of  our  political  proceedings;  and  zero.      Because    it  leads  to    practice, 

it  was  asked  by  either  party,  alternately,  replies   the   abashed    canvasser.      But 

what  would  such  an  educated  stranger  then,  rejoins  tHe  friendly  doubter,  we 

say  if  he  saw  the  eccentricities  of  our  do    not   see   why    this   snatching*    at 

opponents?     What  would  he  say  to  an  a  shadow  should  be  more  necessary  in 

election  carried  on  by  Sir  Mark  Wood's  physic  than  in  the  other  learned  profes- 

servants  at  Gatton,  or  to  a   torrent  of  sions.    In    the  law,  for  instance,   we 

cabbage-stalks  on  the  hustings  at  Co-  sometimes  hear  of  a  cause  being  pleaded 

▼ent>Gardeu  ?    Now  let  us  suppose  the  gratis ;  legal  opinions,  like  medical  ad- 

'*  intelligent  foreigner"  to  be  a  physi-  vice,  are  no  doubt  occasionally   given 

cian,  and  therefore  sympathizing  with  without  fee  to  the  needy  client ;  but  the 

the  more  confined  circle  of  our  medical  barrister   who  should  set  up  a    legal 

interests.    Let  us  imagine  him  to  take  dispensary  where  he  doled  forth  his  ad- 

up  a  newspaper,  and  find  an  advertise-  vice  to  all  comers  without  a  fee,  with 

ment  for  a  dispensary  physician,  who  the  avowed   intention  of  getting  into 

must,  as  usual,  be  a  member  of  the  practice,  would,  we  more  than  suspect. 

Royal  College,  and  possess  satisfactory  be  speedily  sent  to   Coventry  by  his 

testimonials.    Ue  might  learn,  on  far-  brethren.    It  may  be  replied,  of  course, 

ther  inquiry,  that  it  was  a    common  that  medical  advice  is  more  frequently 

thing  to  spend  a  deal  of  time,  and  some  necessary  than  legal  counsel  to  the  indi- 

money,  in  canvassing  for  such  a  situa-  gent,  and  should  therefore  be  provided 

tion  ;  and  that  there  have  been  occa-  for  them  gratis  at   the  expense  of  the 

sions  when  candidates,  stimnlated  by  community.    This  we  readily  grant— 

the  desire  of  high  preferment,  have  laid  at  the  expense  of  the  commnnity ;  but 

down  Bank  notes  against  each  other—  that  this  be  done,  the  medical  officers 

that  is,  have  paid  in  subscriptions  in  should  be  well  paid,  for  at  present  the 

the  names  of  imaginary  governors,  and  charitable  bestowal  is  chiefly  at  their 

have  thus  gained  their  election  at  the  expense. 

Gmb-street  Dispensary,  in  the  same  In  the  church But  here  the  news- 
way  that  they  might  their  election  as  papers  of  the  day  contain  something 
M.  P.  at  Ijeicester  or  Liverpool.  The  quite  k  propos  to  our  subject,  and 
intelligent  but  not  naturalized  foreigner,  we  must  begin  by  detailing  it.  It  ap- 
knowing  that  a  professed  philanthropist  pears  that  in  the  opinion  of  many 
cannot  always  be  bad  for  advertising,  friends  of  the  church  of  England,  there 
and  that  a  nation  houtiquiere  must  con-  is  a  deficiency  of  curates  in  populous 
tain  many  cautious  men  who  are  un-  places,  and  an  attempt  is  at  present  being 
willing  to  exchange  solid  sovereigns  made  to  supply  the  want.      Now  if  the 
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competition  were  equal,  as  some  erro-  jet  tbey  are  not.  The  friends  of  the 
neously  suppose  it  to  be,  in  all  the  church,  in  the  present  instance,  are  not 
learned  professions  —  if  divinity  were  gciving*  Totes  and  certificates,  but  solid 
reduced  to  the  same  straits  as  physic,  cash  ;  and  the  long  lists  of  large  sub- 
the  method  of  obtaining  one  hundred  or  scriptions  for  providing  additional  cif> 
five  hundred  additional  curates  would  rates,  would  seem  to  show  that  it  is 
be  obvious  enough  ;  it  would  suggest  thought  that,  in  one  profession  at  least, 
itself,  without  our  mentioning  it,  to  hard  work  deserves  somethiug  better 
every  medical  man.  Suppose  an  ad-  than  empty  praise, 
ditional  curate  to  be  wanted  in  the  In  the  case  of  the  dispensaries,  it 
parish  of  St.  Giles's.  The  vestry  would  must  be  confessed  that  if  the  medical 
advertise  on  the  1st  of  the  month,  that  officers  are  somewhat  slow  in  discerning 
candidates  for  the  appointment,  who  certain  unpalatable  truths  before  their 
must  be  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cam-  election,  they  find  them  out  quickly- 
bridge,  were  to  send  in  their  testimo-  enough  afterwards;  a  few  months  are 
nials  on  or  before  the  15th,  and  that  usually  sufficient  to  teach  that  no  pay  is 
the  election  would  take  place  on  the  attended  by  another  stern  negative— 
29th ;  adding,  that  particulars  of  the  no  increase  of  practice ;  to  which  are 
duty  required  (among  others,  of  course,  added  the  uncomfortable  positives— 
that  of  being  content  with  a  stipend  much  work,  and  plenty  of  squab- 
of  0.)  miglit  be  learned  at  the  Vestry-  bling.  The  consequence  is,  that  places 
Clerk's  offiee.  Testimonials  would  are  thrown  up  with  'wonderful  readi^ 
accordingly  arrive  in  shoals,  bearing  ness :  service  is  found  to  be  no  inheri- 
witness  to  the  long  experience,  excel-  tance.  At  a  worn- out  dispensary  (a 
lent  character,  and  unwearied  zeal,  of  the  ci-devant  respectable  one),  we  have 
respective  candidates,  and  stating,  that  known  four  vacancies  to  occur,  in  the 
if  there  was  any  office  for  which  they  post  of  physician,  in  less  than  three  years, 
were  more  fit  than  another,  it  was  that  This  dispensary,  like  others  of  the 
of  assistant-curate  to  the  parish  of  St.  old  school,  once  enjoyed  the  services  of 
Giles'.  Many  also  would  possess  cer*  stipendiary  officers ;  but  when  its  in- 
tificates,  showing,  that,  in  addition  to  come  declined,  and  it  became  necessary 
the  required  degree  of  B.A.,  they  had  to  curtail  its  expenditure,  the  most 
taken  those  of  M.A.  and  B.D.  We  obvious  way  of  doing  so  was  to  cut  oflT 
need  not  describe  to  medical  readers  the  their  salaries ;  for  as  druggists,  leech- 
advertising  and  letter-writing,  and  tea-  venders,  messengers,  and  the  like,  insist 
timoniaUsoliciting;  nor  the  going  over  upon  being  paid,  and  as  this  is  a 
the  ground,  as  the  phrase  is,  twice  at  matter  of  indifiference  to  physicians  and 
least,  by  the  candidate  and  his  friends,  surgeons,  the  natural  conclusion  was, 
which  would  necessarily  occur.  Yet  stop  these  useless  salaries,  and  thereby 
more ;  we  should  hear  the  congratula-  add  so  many  hundreds  to  the  income, 
tions  of  the  friends  of  the  fortunate  and  consequently  to  the  efficiency,  of 
candidate,  and  their  assurances  that  he  the  dispensary. 

might  consider  himself  as  within  ten        Let  us  be  allowed  to  illustrate  this 

years  of  something  comfortable— of  a  very  natural  argument  by  an  anecdote, 

benefice  of  80/.  a  year  at  the  very  least  Apicius  Smith,  £s4|.  kept  one  of  the 

—if  he  behaved  with  zeal  and  discre-  best  tables  in  London.   As  almost  every 

tion ;    at  any  rate,  that  he  might  be  one  knows,  at  least  theoretically,  what 

quite  sure,  if  he  was  getting  nothing  a  good  table  is,  we  will  not  enter  into 

else,  that  he  was  ^*  getting  known."  details,  nor  speak  ofihepatSs  d4  Peru 

Such  things  might  easily  be ;  but  as  $ordy  the  rognom  au  vin  de  Cfcampaignt^ 
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or.  the  curious  Johaniiisbergf,  to  be  ftiund  taxes,  atid  other  items,  which  would  be 

upon   his   over-hospitable  board  ;    but  effected  by  such  a  coalition,  would  at 

we  will  just  mention  that  his  cook  had  least   balance    the    increased    expense 

a    salary,    not  at  all  resembling'    the  caused  b^  the  salaries. 

wages   of  a  dispensary  doctor,  but  a  One  of  the  most  obyious  improTC- 

very  comfortable  thing-  indeed.     For-  ments  which  would  necessarily  follow  a 

tune,  howerer,  at  last  frowned   upon  reform  of  this  kind,  would  be  in  the 

Apicius  Smith;     Spanish    bonds    and  arrangement  of  the  houses  intended  to 

South     Amerian     mines     rapidly    re-  be  used  as  dispensaries.     At  present 

duced     his    capital,    and    it    became  they  are  commonly  unfit,  arcfaitecta- 

necessary    to    retrench.     One    of  the  rally,  for  the  use  to  which  they  are  pot. 

easiest  retrenchments  to  make  seemed  Then  it  wonld  be  absolutely  requisite  that 

to    be    in '  the    stipends    of  the   offi-  the  hours  of  attendance  should  be  oonai- 

cers    of    the    kitchen :    indeed,    after  derably  extended.     How  inconvenient 

a  few  changes,  he  found  it  ultimately  it  would  be  for  the  public  if  a  medical 

practic  able  to  obtain  their  services  gfra-  practitioner  were  to  be  found  at  home 

tuitously ;   for  many  thought  that  the  for  one  hour  only  ewery  day,  or  if  a 

fame  of  having  served  so  great  a  gas-  government  office  were  to  be  open  only 

tronomer  would  be  a  certificate  of  com-  from    twelve   to  one.     It  continually 

petency.     But  the    hero  of   our  tale  happens,    too,    that    the    patients    are 

was  not  slow  to  discover  that  he  had  thrown  out  by  the  accidental  punctu- 

better  have  economized    at    his  table  ality  of  the  medical  officer.     Suppose 

than   in  his  kitchen  ;    that  what  was  that,  as  usually  happens,  he  is  habitu- 

gratuitously  done   was  ill  done  ;   and  ally  half  an  hour  later  than  his  printed 

that  he  was  virtually,    though   unin-  hour;    to-day   he    comes    to   the   mi- 

tentionally,  keeping  a  school  for  cooks,  nute ;  his  tail,  or  late  patients,  presum- 

as  most  of  his  new  officers  of  the  mouth  ing  upon  his  regular  lack  of  punctu- 

wcre  satisfied  with  a  little  improvement,  ality,  miss  him  altogether.    But  it  is 

and  six oreight  months*  work  withoutpay.  often  said,  all  the  patients  onght  to  be 

This  is  the  short-sighted  principle  on  there  at  the  hour  printed  on  the  letters ; 

which  almost  all  dispensaries  are  now  if  so,  many  will  have  to  wait  an  hour, 

conducted — or  misconducted  ;   but  we  and  some  much  more,— a  serious  loss 

confess  our  astonishment    that  so    re-  for  a  patient  who,  though  labouring 

spectable  an  institution  as  the  St.  Mary-  under  a  chronic  disease,  still  continues 

le-Boue  Dispensary  should  have  lately  to  work;  while  it  is  besides  an  injury 

fallen    into    the    common    error,    and  to  the  health  of  many. 

passed  a  law  that  "  no  physician    or  As,  in  consequence  of  such  a  coali- 

surgeon  hereafter  appointed  will  receive  tion,  the  remaining  institutions  would 

any  salary  or  gratuity  from  the  funds  of  be  of  far  greater  importance,  we  should 

this  charity."  expect  to  see  persons  of  more  weight  in 

Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  society,  both  lay  and  medical,  interest 

subject,  and  has    the  interest  of   the  themselves  in  their  interior  economy. 

poor  really  at  heart,  will  allow  that  It  is  almost  needless  to  particularise  the 

all  that  is  done  in  London  by  twenty  reforms  to  which  this  valuable  superin- 

or    thirty    ill-conducted    dispensaries,  tendence  must  lead.    The  quality  of  the 

might  be  infinitely  better  done  by  six  drugs  would  be   improved,  when  the 

or  eight  good  ones,  with  tfmple  funds,  druggists  were  informed,  quite  in  ear- 

and  well-paid  medical  officers,  devoting  nest,  that  trash  and  puiveret  redacti 

the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  the  in-  must  be   sent  elsewhere,  and   not    to 

stitutions.     The  saving  in  house-rent,  persons  competent  to  judge  of  them. 
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The  same  cause  would  quite  alter  the  sible  to  the  sutjects  not  treated  of  by 
system  of  dispensing'  medicines.     No  Dr.  Cummin,  and  have  reason  to  believe 
more  substitution  of  gentian  for  casca-  that   the  pledge  to  our  readers  above 
rilla — no    more    verbal    directions — no  quoted  will  be  now  amply  redeemed  by 
more  lumping  of  six  powders  into  one*,  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith. 
We    must  conclude    with   the  painful  — 
reflection,  that  most  of  these  charitable       INDECENT  MODE   OF  ADVfiR- 
institutions  in    London,  as  at  present                              TISING. 
managed,  are  in  bad  odour  among  the  A  surgeon  in  the  city,  who  has  con- 
poor,  and  produce  more  discontent  than  trived    to    establish    a    dis|)ensary    in 
gratitude.  Charterhouse   Square,  is  annoying  all 
As  to  their  supposed  eflects  upon  the  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  by  the 
fortunes  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  exposure  of  a  board  in  the  fnuit  of  the 
connected   with   them,  the  truth    must  house,  on  which  is  inscribed,  in  large 
come  out  in  this  age  of  expositions,  con-  letters,  **  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the 
fessions,and^c^t>cmemen<<  of  all  kinds:  Rectum."    Notwithstanding  numerous 
the  bubble  must  soon  burst,  and  we  shall  remonstrances,  both  friendly  and  hostile, 
not  be  sorry  to  see  it  do  so.  he  refuses  to  remove  the  nuisance ;  and, 

^_  we  understand,  even  threatens  to  insert 

LECTURES  ON  FORENSIC  ^*'!;^*  '^*"^*^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  *' ™?*^  offensive. 

MEDICINE  ^"  indeccntamodc  of  attracting  attention 

„_  ,  _,         .    ^_   ,.  .  we  never  before  heard  of  from  any  one 

When  the  course  on  Forensic  Medicine,       ,  •   i   .i        i  r  i 

....        /.    , .  ,  I  who  occupied   the  place  of  a  regular 

the  publication  of  which  we  commenced  .  .     "^  * 

last  year,  was  interrupted   by  the  la-  "  *  

mented  death  of  Dr.  Cummin,  we  pro-       REFUSAL  OF  A  CERTIFICATE 
raised  to  complete  the  lectures  on  this  TO  A  PUPIL, 

subject  from  another  source,  "as  soon  ^^  ^^  informed  of  the  following  case 

as  we  could  do  so  in  a  manner  consis-  j^^^j^^  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital :-. 

tent   with   the  very  high  character  of  ^  ^„pj,  ^^,,^  „„  ^,,^  ^^^^^j^,,,  ^f  ^,,^.  ,^t^ 

those  already  given."    We  are  happy  in  ^j^p^^^^  ^^^^.^^„  ^1,^^  l^^^pj^^l  ^„j  ^t. 

now  having  the  prospect  of  doing  this,  Thomas's  had  been  subpcenaed  to  give 

and  we  this  week  insert  the  first  of  a  evidence  in   favour  of   the   latter,    on 

set  of  lectures,  which,  by  a  remarka-  ^^^lyU^^  for  his  certificates  was  refused 

ble   coincidence,  are  delivered    at  the  them  by  two  of  the  lecturers,  and  referred 

same  school   as   the    course  a   portion  ^y  them  to  the  treasurer.    This  gentle- 

of    which    we   published.      We    shall  ^^„  ^,^  j^^,j„^j  complying  with  his 

confine    ourselves    as    nearly  as    pos>  ^^^^^st,  but  returned  him  his  money. 

The   case,  as  we   are  informed,    is 

*  We  once  knew  of  a  singular  curin*  hy  mis-  ^   j     i         au  i       .^*    *   .. 

take,   which  took  place  Inconsequence  of  the  aggravated     by     the     general     opinion, 

conglomeration   of   half  a    dozen   powders.     A  ^hj^h  is   in   favour  of  the  pupiPs  hav- 

practitioner  had  prescribed  some  tartar  emetic  .  '     '^ 

for  a  woman  labouring  under  a  fit  of  indigeitiun,  ing  been    a  diligent  attendant  on  the 

From    whatever    cause,    the   medicine   did    not  ,   ^  ,  11   i  •       ^    j*  j  1 

operate,  and  the  patient  went  to  a  Uispensary.  Jectures,  and  on  all  lllS  StudlCS,  and  by 

■\r^frnr"u.V^"<S'Zl\T^'S^^b;!!^l  the  ci«=um«tance  of  his  being  obliged  to 

her.  to  be  taken  at  interrals.  in  small  doses.   The  jrive   evidence   against    his   OWn    School 

directions  being  given  dtspensancalljf — that  Is.  in  ,       .  , 

words  alone— and  being  misunderstood  or  for-  having  been  the  COUSequence  of  an   ex- 
gotten,  the  woman  took  the  powder  so  freely  as  •  l*  i.  1.  •    ^      ^«        ti  1 

to  produce  a  state  of  narcotism,  with  occasional  prcssiou  wbich  he  unintentionally  made 

flt»  of  voniliing.    The  patient  was  extremely  In-  ,,«.«  „f    «„J    whirh    «<>PmP(l    tn    ninlcp    if 

diKuant,  l.ul  wa*  very  much  benefited  by  the  vo-  "*^  "'»  *""    ^"**^"   seemed    tO    niaKC    It 

mitiug— a  vomiting  not  produced  when  intended,  1)robable  that  the    '*  row"  was  prcmedi- 

but  which  followed  one  of  the  most  unusual  ot  '   ^    .  .        .  ..       -^       ,     «-'^     .     , 

11  emetics,  the  pulv.  ipecac,  comp.  tated  by  the  pupils  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
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If  the  story  be  untrue,  the  officers  of  Bleeding  in  the  vena  sapKena  major  is 

Guys  ou^ht  immediately  to  conUudict  ^^t^^r:^^^^  '^^""IZti  ^, 

it,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  pub-  loWer  part  of  the  thigh,  let  the  patient  pot 

licitr  to  such  denial;  but  if  otherwise,  his  leg  into  a  pail  of  warm  water,  and 

/_    ,.           ^1                                !•  what  with  the  warm  water  below  and  the 

and   if  this  gentleman  can   prove  his  bandage  above,  the  vena  saphena  swells ; 

attendance  at  the  lectures  of  which  his  you  then  open  it  with  a  lancet,  and  take 

ccrUficates  are  now  refused,  we  should  away  any  quantity  of  blood  you  please. 

,    ,  .       ^     ,                            ^  But,  in  a  very  fat  person,  bleeding  from  the 

recommend   him  to   have   recourse    to  yena  saphena  is  not  very  easy  to  beaocom- 

legal  proceedings  to  save  himself  from  plished,  and  as  a  substitute  for  it  yon  may 

the  loss  of  twelve  months  or  more  of  *PPly  leeches  to  the  inside  of  the  thigh, 

or  you  may  apply  them  in  this  situation  in 

study.  other  cases  where  vou  do  not  think  that 

actual  bleeding  in  the  vena  saphena  is  re- 

quired.    And  here  I  must  call   to    your 

CLINICAL  LECTURE  recollection  what  I  said  respecting  the  ap- 

ON  plication  of  leeches,  under  these  circom- 

VARICOSE    VEINS    AND    ULCERS  stances,  in  my  last  lecture.    Never  apply 

r^v  rrcTF  Ti?/2G  leeches  to  the  inflamed  part,  but  always  at 

Ut    in*.  liU.W&;  some  distance  above  it.  If  the  whole  skin  of 

Delivered  at  St,  GeorgeU  Hospital,  Oct,  24, 1 837,  the  leg  be  inflamed,  then  apply  them  on  the 

.^    r,      n  r^  n              n  insideof  the  thigh:  if  the  leg  be  inflamed  in 

By  Sia  B.  C.  Brodie,  Bart.  ^^  j^^^^  p^^  and  not  in  the  upper,  then 

,  „  .  ,^ .  .  -T"  -,  ../.».  apply  them  in  the  leg,  but  above  the  in- 
laricose  Vetnt  continued  ^Neeeisity  of  Rest--  flammaUon.  Besides  the  applicaUon  of 
Bleeding  J- ^arious  Applications  -  Vartcote  leeches,  you  may,  in  the  first  instance,  ap- 
Ulcer$-~D,fferentktndi  oj  Plaster;  mode  of  j  ^  ,^^  ^g^^^j  ^^^  ^^^i^  spirituous  or 
applying  ihem^Application  of  Ugaiure*--  saturnine  lotion.  When  the  inflammaUon 
Cutting  the  Vein  across  —  Air  ^jamv^s  ^f  ^^  gj^i^  jj^  subsided,  you  may  begin 
method  oJ  dividing  the  malUr  F«im— M.  ^  the  use  of  bandages  in  the  way  which  I  dc- 
Velpeau's  plan.  g^bed  in  the  last  lecture. 
I  HAD  not  an  opportunity  of  completing,  in  In  some  cases,  as  I  formerly  told  yon, 
the  last  lecture,  my  observations  on  vari-  the  skin  is  not  only  inflamed,  but  more  or 
cose  veins  of  the  leg.  I  explained  to  you  less  excoriated,  the  cuticle  being  abraded  to 
the  pathology,  the  symptoms,  and  the  con-  a  greater  or  less  extent,  while  the  surface 
sequences  of  the  disease ;  and  I  beg^  to  of  the  cutis  secretes  an  ichorous  flnid. 
speak  of  the  treatment  which  it  requires :  Here,  also,  you  may  take  away  blood  from 
I  shall  continue  the  latter  subject  in  the  the  vena  saphena  major,  or  from  the  inside 
present  lecture.  '  of  the  thigh  by  leeches,'  and  the  patient 
In  those  cases  in  which,  from  long  ne-  will  also  derive  benefit  in  these  cases  from 
gleet  of  varicose  veins,  the  skin  of  the  leg  the  application  of  a  saturnine  lothon, 
becomes  red  and  irritable,  you  will  be  able  though,  for  the  most  part,  some  mild  cerate 
tu  render  the  patient  no  service  so  long  as  answers  the  purpose  better.  The  zinc 
he  is  going  about,  standing  and  walking  ointment  or  calamine  cerate  answers  very 
as  usual.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  well ;  but  we  use,  in  the  hospital,  a  prepa- 
confiue  him  to  his  bed,  or  at  all  events  to  ration  known  with  us  by  the  name  of 
a  sofa ;  but  the  safest  method  is  to  confine  compound  chalk  ointment,  which  is  much 
him  to  his  bed,  and  the  horizontal  posture,  preferable.  It  is,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
so  that  the  blood  may  not  have  to  rise  up  taken,  now  introduced  into  the  Pharmacu- 
in  the  leg  against  its  own  gravity.  In  pcela  under  the  name  of  Ung.  plumbi  com- 
many  cases  nothing  more  is  necessary  positum.  It  is  an  excellent  application  in 
than  this ;  but,  in  some  instances,  this  will  these  and  other  cases  where  the  surface  of 
nObrd  but  very  slow  relief,  and  in  all  cases  the  cutis  is  deprived  of  the  cuticle.  This 
you  may  hasten  the  patient's  recoverv  by  ointment  was  invented  by  Dr.  Kirkland,  a 
adopting  other  methods  in  addition :  I  have  celebrated  practitioner  many  years  ago  in 
frequently,  in  these  cases,  bled  the  patient  Leicestershire,  and  I  believe  it  was  com- 
in  the  vena  saphena  major,  in  the  lower  monly  known  under  tlie  name  of  Kirk- 
part  of  the  thigh,  near  the  inner  condyle ;  land's  neutral  cerate.  It  is  composed  of 
and  it  is  astonishing  what  relief  that  gives,  diachylon  plaster,  olive  oil,  chalk,  and  dis- 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  adopt  this  practice  tilled  vinegar,  bow  it  should  have  ever 
in  all  cases,  but  where  you  nnd  the  patient  entered  into  any  man's  head  to  make  such 
suffering  more  than  usual  from  the  in-  a  composition  as  this  I  do  not  know,  but 
flamed  state  of  the  skin  you  may  very  the  composition  having  been  invented  I 
pro])erly  have  recourse  to  it.  loust  say  it  is  a  very  useful  one.     The 
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ointment  shonld  be  spread  on  linen  rag,  bdt  diachylon  plaster  scarcely  efer  pro. 

and  applied  in  stripes  round  the  leg,  eadi  duces  this  effect, 

stripe  o?er-lapping  the  one  below.  #  In  Yon  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
some  cases,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  chalk  stripes  of  diachylon  plaster  applied  every 
ointment,  you  will  find  advantage  from  day,  and  over  and  over  again  every  day, 
washing  the  surface  with  a  weak  solution  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital ;  and,  there- 
of nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  fore,  it  might  seem  almost  superfluous  for 
iwo  or  three  grains  to  an  ounce  of  rose  me  to  make  any  observations  on  the  mode 
mrater.  A  strong  solution  would  here  be  of  applying  them.  But  I  find  that  new 
4mproper,  but  a  weak  solution  is  very  dressers  very  seldom  apply  them  in  the 
usefuL  manner  that  I  believe  to  be  proper,  and 

I  told  you  that  in  some  cases  there  was  therefore  I  shall  offer  to  you  some  observa- 

odema,  a  swelling  of  the  leg  and  foot,  in  tions  on  that  subject, 

consequence  of  the  inflammation  of  the  In  the  first  place  the  stripes  should  be 

cellular  membrane,  causing  it  to  be  infil-  applied   round    the  limb,   the  two  ends 

trated  with  coagulated  lymph  and  serum,  crossing  each  other  in  At>nt,  the  applica- 

The  treatment  that  is  required  under  these  tion  beginning  below  the  ulcer,  and  ex* 

circumstances  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  tending  some  way  above  it.    Each  of  the 

that  which  is  neccssaVy  where  there  is  the  stripes  ought  to  overlap  the  one  below  by 

inflammation  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  one  half  of  its  diameter.    Thus  every  part 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in  the  horizon-  has  a  double  piece  of  plaster  over  it,  and 

tal  posture;  blood  may  be  taken  either  from  you  secure  more  equal  pressure  than  you 

the  vena  saphena  major,  or  by  leeches  from  could  otherwise  obtain.     It  is  of  great 

the  thigh,  and  generally  vou  will  find  the  consequence  that  the  plaster  should  be 

4atter  quite  sufficient.     You  may  apply  a  tight  enough  to  give  comfortable  support 

cold  lotion  in  the  first  instance,  but  very  to  the  limb,  and  at  the  same  time  not  so 

soon,  in  these  cases,  you  should  begin  to  tight  as  to  make  the  limb  swell  below ; 

apply  a  bandage,  such  as  will  give  an  uni-  for  if  it  does  produce  this*  effect,  it  is 

form  support  to  the  leg  from  the  toes  to  very  likely  that  it  will  bring  on  a  slough. 

the  knee.  ing  of  the  sore.    The  plasters  ought  to 

In  cases  of  varicose  ulcers  of  the  leg,  if  make    uniform    pressure  —  that   is,    the 

vou  find  that  the  patient  has  neglected  pressure    should    be   equal    throughout ; 

himself,  that  the  ulcer  is  in  a  state  of  in-  or  if  there  be  any  difference  in  the  degree 

flammatiun,  fool  and  painful,  as  it  often  is,  of  pressure,  it  ought  to  be  greater  below 

and  the  sarroonding  skin  being  in  a  state  than  above.    If  you  do  not  attend  to  this 

of  inflammation  also,  you  must  keep  the  point,  the  plaster  above  operates  as  a  tight 

|iatient  in  bed,  and  treat  him  as  if  the  leg  garter,  and  makes  the  parts  below  swell. 

were  inflamed  without  the  existence  of  the  When  you  apply  the  plaster,  it  should 

ulcer.    But  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  always  be  with  the  heel  raised,  the  patient 

of  the  ulcer  and  the  surrounding  parts  has  lying  flat  on  his  back,  so  that  the  vessels 

been  relieved,  you  may  begin  the  applica-  of  the  leg  may  be  emptied  of  their  blotid. 

tion  of  pressure.    The  pressure  of  a  com-  The  same  plan  should  be  adopted  when 

mon  roller  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  the  plaster  is  taken  off.    If  the  leg  be 

and  formerly  nothing  else    was   recom-  hanging  down  at  the  time  the  plaster  is 

mended.     But  we  find,  now,  that  in  cases  applira,  the  veins  are  full  of  blood,  and 

of  varicose  ulcer,  as  in  cases  of  indolent  the  plaster  becomes  too  loose  as  soon  as 

nicer  of  the  leg,  vou  may  very  much  assist  the  patient  puts  his  leg  up. 

the   common  roller    by  the  addition  of  The  plaster,  if  there  be  much  dischaive, 

other  means.      One  very    good   way  of  should  be  changed  daily  ;  but  as  the  dis- 

making  pressure  on  a  varicose  ulcer  is  to  charge  becomes  less  in  quantity,  it  mav  be 

interpose  between  it  and  the  bandage  a  changed  every  other  day,  or  once  in  three 

piece  of  sheet  lead,  such  as  is  used  in  ana-  days,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  left  on 

toroical  museums  forcovering  preparations,  even  longer  than  that. 

The  lead  should  be  made  quite  smooth,  Frequently,  in  cases  of  varicose  uloer, 

and  larger  than  the  ulcer,  extending  some  you  find  the  veins  on  each  side  of  the  leg 

way  beyond  its  margin.     This  makes  a  just  above  the  heel,  and  behind  the  ankles, 

very  uniform  pressure,    and    really  does  formed  into  a  varicose  cluster.    A  bandage 

▼cry  well.     But  for  the  most  part  we  are  applied  in  the  common  manner  does  not, 

in  the  habit  of  using  pressure  by  means  of  sufficiently  support  these  veins.    The  ulcer 

plaster  applied  in  a  circular  manner  round  may  be  above,  and  you  may  cover  it  with 

the  limb.  It  is  common  to  employ  stripes  of  a  bandage;  but  if  there  be  such  veins,  as 

linen  spread  with  soap  or  adhesive  plaster,  I  have  mentioned,  below,  you  must  not, 

but  I  own  that  I  very  much  prefer  diachylon  for  obvious  reasons,  leave  them  uncovered, 

plaster,  for  l>oth  soap  plaster  and  adhesive  In  order  to  support  these  veins,  some 

plaster  will  frequently  irritate    the  skin,  stripes    of    plaster    should    be    applied 

and  bring  on  inflammation  and  pustules,  round  the  lower  part  of  the   heel,  ex- 
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tending   upwards    in  a  longitudinal  di-  vein,  and  the  vein  was  tied.     lo  many 

rcctinn  on  ench  side  of  the  leg.    I^et  these  instances,  at  first,  no  ill  consequences  en* 

beheld  firmly  on  while  you  apply  thecircu-  sue^;   but   by  and   by  a  private  patient  uf 

lar  stripes  over  them,  in  order  to  keep  them  Sir  Everard   Home  became  aflTected  with 

in  their  place.     In   this  case  also,  in  the  venous  inflammation,  and  died.   The  aanie 

application  of  the  bandage,  you  ought  to  thing  then  occurred  in  another  patieoU 

pursue  the  same  course:  a  longitudinal  When    I  was  house-surgeon  here,  tbara 

bandage,  extending  under  the  heel  and  up  were  two  women  on  whom  the  operation 

each  side  of  the  ler,  should  bo  applied  was  performed,  in  each  of  whom  venous 

first,  and  this  covered  by  a  circular  ban-  inflammation,  attended  by  typhoid  symp- 

dage  afterwards.    These  may  appear  mat-  toms,  supervened.    Fortunately  they  did 

ters  of  little  importance,  but  a  great  deal  not  die,  but  they  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 

of  your  success  in  practice  will  oepend  on  The  operation  was    performed  by  other 

attention  to   such  minnti».      It    is  not  surgeons,  and  in  their  hands  also  it  was 

enough  to  understand  the  case,  to  make  a  found  that  every  now  and  then  veooos  ia- 

good  diagnosis,  and  to  know  what  reme.  flammation  was  brought  on,  which  ended 

dies  are  to  be  employed  ;  you  should  also  fatallv.    The  operation  was  then  generally 

take  pain's  to  apply  these  remedies  in  the  abandoned.    Mr.  Abemethy  remarked, — 

best  possible  manner,  otherwise  they  may  **  I  dare  say  it  is  only  the  linture  that 

fail  in  producing  their  eflfect.    In  some  brings  on  the  inflammation.     Yon  divide 

cases  of  varicose  ulcer  you  will  promote  veins  when  you  amputate,  and  they  do 

the  healing  of  the  ulcer  by  touching  it  not  become  inflamed ;  why  should  you  not 

every  other  day  with  a  strong  solution  of  merely  cut  across  the  vena  saphena,  and 

nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  beginning  with  put  on  pressure  ?"    He  was  mistaken  in' 

five  or  six  grains  to  an  ounce,  and  in-  his  view  of  the  matter,  which  was  not  in* 

creasing  the  strength  gradually.     But  I  deed  much  understood  by  surgeons  at  that 

do  not  advise  you  as  a  general  rule  to  put  time.    We  now  know  that  the  veins  aAer 

any  application  in   the  way  of  dressing  amputation  not  unfreqnently  inflame,  and 

under  the  plaster.    I  find  a  new  dresser  that  this    is   one  of  the  most   common 

freuuently  interposing    a    piece  of  lint,  causes  of  death  after  amputation.  When  I 

will]   or  without   simple    ointment,  be-  was  first  Msistant-surgeon  there  was  a  man 

tween    the   plaster  and   the  sore.    It  is  with  very  bad  varicose  veins ;  such  a  case  as 

a    very  injurious  practice;  it  keeps  the  those  in  which  the  vena  saphena  would  for- 

sore    slopped  with    its    own  discharge ;  merly  have  been  tied.     I  did  not  tie  the 

it   prevents    the     plaster    from    making  vein,  however,  but  I  followed  Mr.  Abeme- 

that  uniform  and  regular  pressure  which  is  thy's  advice,  cuttiuff  it  across,  and  apply- 

rcquired.    When  the  sure  has  been  healed,  ing  a  compress  andbandage.    The  patient 

the  patient  should  continue  to  wear  the  hM  venous  inflammation,  attended  with 

plaster  for  some  time  afterwards,  otherwise  very  severe  typhoid  symptoms,  and  died 

the  cicatrix  will  give  way,  and  for  the  within  four  days  after  the  operation.  Since 

same  reason  he  should  ever  afterwards  wear  then,  as  you  may  suppose,  no  operation 

the  bandage.  has  been  performed  en  the  vena  saphena, 

Other  methods  of  treating  patients  la-  cither  by  ligature  or  in  any  other  way* 
bouring  under  varicose  veins  have  been  There  are  no  circumstances  here  to  justify 
])roposed  by  surgeons  in  former  times,  and  the  performance  of  a  dangerous  operation, 
also  of  late  years.  They  have  ])ropo$ed  You  may  perform  dangerous  operations  to 
to  relieve  or  cure  the  disease  by  performing  get  rid  of  a  disease  still  more  dangerous, 
operations  upon  the  afl*ected  veins.  I  need  but  you  have  no  right  to  perform  an  ope- 
not  carry  you  back  to  the  propositions  of  ration  attended  with  such  a  degree  of 
Celsus  on  this  subject,  nor  even  to  those  danger  as  can  be  appreciated,  in  order  to 
of  Heister.  I  shall  only  speak  to  you  of  get  rid  of  a  disease  which  is  not  dange- 
methods  that  have  been  suggested  within  rous ;  and  no  one  can  sav  that  varicose 
the  last  30  or  40  years.  veins  belong  to  the  class  of  dangerous  dis- 

Sir  Everard  Home  recommended  the  eases.  But  still  there  is  another  reason 
application  of  a  ligature,  where  the  veins  against  having  recourse  to  this  operation, 
of  the  leg  were  varicose,  to  the  vena  I  do  not  believe,  from  any  thing  that  I 
saphena  major.  He  performed  this  opera-  have  formerly  seen,  that  the  operation  por- 
tion in  a  great  number  of  cases,  and  in  a  manently  t>enefited  the  patients.  It  is  true 
few  cases  he  applied  it  to  the  vena  saphe-  that  they  appeared  to  go  away  a  great 
na  minor.  When  I  was  a  student,  nothing  deal  better,  but  I  now  and  then  saw  one 
was  more  common  than  to  see  a  patient  of  them  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  and  I 
with  varicose  veins  standing  on  a  table,  always  found  them  as  bad  as  ever.  In- 
and  leaning  over  the  back  of  a  cbair,  to  deed  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
have  this  operation  performed.  The  skin  benefitwhichthepaticnt  appeared  to  derive, 
was  divided  ;  a  silver  needle,  armed  in  the  first  instance,  was  the  result  of 
with  a  ligature,   was  passed  under  the  the  operation ;  and  I  am  more  inclined 
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to  belicTe  that  it  arose  from  his  havMK  thumb,  bnt  still  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 

been   necessarily  kept  fur  some  time  in  tKait  the  good   thus  obtained  would  coun« 

bed  in  the  horizontal  posture.     Patients  terbalance  the  chance  of  mischief  resulting 

always  appear  to  get  better  under  these  from  the  operation. 

circumstances.  But  1  muy  observe  further,  I  wus    occupied,   many  years  ago,  in 

that  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  making  experiments  on  the  obliteration, 

in  ordinary   cases  of  Taricose  veins  the  not  of  the  vena  saphena,  but  of  the  veins 

obliteration  of  the  saphena  migor  should  themselves.     I  applied  caustic  so  as  to  pe. 

do  an?  good,  and  that  there  are  better  netrate  through  the  skin  to  the  veins,  and 

g^onds  for  believing  that  it  will  do  harm,  in  this  way  I  cured  many  varicose  ulcers. 

If  yon  stop  the  vena  saphena  major  yon  Mr.  Mayo*  has,  as  I  have  been  informed, 

prevent  the  due  return  of  blood  to  the  employed  the  same  practice  lately,  with 

neart,  so  that  it  is  likely  that  the  veins  this  difference:  he  has  not  gone  far  enough 

will  become  worse  than  they  were  before,  to  make  a  sloogh  of  the  vein,  but  brougfiit 

Have  I  not  shewn  to  yon  that  pressure  on  on  some  inflammation  which  has  caused 

large  venous  trunks  causes  an  obstruction  the  vein  to  become  obliterated.    I  tried 

of  the  blood  in  passing  through  them  ?  this  method  in  many  cases,  but  I  cannot 

that  this  is  one  common  cause  of  varicose  say  that  I  have  found  it  answer  sufficiently 

veins  ?    In  very  bad  ctue$,  however,  of  this  to  make  it  worth  the  patient's  while  to 

disease,  I  can  understand  why  the  patient  submit  to  it.  The  application  of  the  caustic 

should  derive  benefit  from  trying  the  vena  was  very  painful,  the  slough  took  a  long 

saphena  major;  and  in  order  that  you  time  to  separate,  the  sore  took  a  conside- 

should  understand  what  I  now  state,  I  rable  time  to  heal,  and  though  one  cluster 

must  explain  to  you  the  different  condi-  was  cured,  other  clusters  appeared.    Alto> 

tion  of  the  parts  where  the  veins  are  very  gether  it  was  a  very  tedious  process,  and 

much  dilated,  and  where  the  disease  has  my  own  experience  does  not  lead  me  to 

only  proceeded  to  a  limited  extent.  recommend  it. 

If  the  veins  are  but  little  dilated,  or  di-  Then    I    contrived     another   method. 
lated  only  in  particular  places,  the  valves  Though  there  is  danger  in  cutting  across 
can  still  continue  to  answerthe  purpose  for  large  veins,  or  in  tying  them,  there  does 
which  they  are  designed.      If  the  vena  not  appear  to  be  any  danger  which  can  be 
saphena  major  be  not  at  all  dilated,  while  appreciated  from  the  ligature  of  smaller 
the  smaller  veins  of  the  leg  are  dilated,  the  veins.    Piles  are  nothing  originally  but 
valves  of  the  vena  saphena  major  act  per-  varicose  veins ;  now  I  have  performed  ope- 
fectly,  and  take  off  the  weight  of   the  rations  for  internal  piles,  I  cannot  tell  you 
column  of  blood  pressing  on  the  veins  bow  often,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
below ;  but  if  the  vena  saphena  major  be  practice  of  surgery  more  common ;  bnt  I 
itself  considerably  dilated,  its  valves  then  have  never  yet  seen  a  patient  have  venous 
are  of  no  use.    I  have  sometimes  seen  a  inflammation  arising  in  consequence, 
very  curious  result  from   this.    I  had  a  We  frequently  cut  across  small  veins  in 
patient,  for  example,  in  whom  there  was  operations,  and  they  are  divided  by  acci- 
an  nnusuallv  large  cluster  of  varicose  veins  dent,  but  we  never  find  venous  inflamma> 
on  the  inside  of  the  leg,  while  the  vena  tion  supervening.     Although   there  may 
saphena  major  was  of  enormous  diameter,  be  danger  from  operations  on  the  vena 
so  that  the  valves  could  evidently  be  of  no  saphena  miyor,  we  have  no  right  to  ex- 
use.    If  I  put  on  a  bandage  and  squeezed  pect  danger  from  operations  on  the  smaller 
the  blood  out  of  the  veins  below,  and  then  veins.     I  contrivea,  then,  the  following 
put  my  thumb  on  the  vena  saphena  major  method.    Supposing  that  I  intend  to  cure 
above,  so  as  to  stop  the  circulation  through  a  particular  cluster  of  veins^  I  use  a  sharps 
it,  I  found,  on  taking  off  the  bandage,  the  pointed  bistoury,  which  cuts,  not  like  a 
patient  being  in  the  erect  posture,  that  the  common  bistoury,  on  the  concave,  but  on 
cluster  of  veins  below  filled  very  slowly  the  convex  edge,     I  puncture  the  skin 
from  the  capillary  vessels.    But  if,  the  with  this  instrument  on  one  side  of  the 
patient  being  in  the  erect  posture,  I  took  varicose  cluster;  I  carry  the  blade  under 
off  my  thumb    from    the  vena  saphena  the  skin,  between  it  and  the  varicose  veins, 
major,  the  valves  being  of  no  use,  the  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  cluster ;  and 
blood  seemed  to  flow  down  from  the  trunk  having  carefully  performed  this  part  of 
of  the  vena  saphena  major,  contrary  to  the  the  operation,  the  skin  over  it  remaining 
circulation,  and  filled  the  varicose  cluster  entire,  except  where  the  first  puncture  was 
below  almost  instantaneously.    I  can  un-  made,  I  turn  the  edge  of  the  instrument 
derstand  that  a  ligature  upon   the  vena  backwards,  and  drawing  it  out,  cut  across 
saphena  major,  under  these  circumstances,  the  cluster.    A  good  deal  of  hasmorrhage 
would  in  a  great  degree  lessen  the  incon*  follows,  but  the  pressure  of  a  compress 
veniencc  arising  from  the  distensi  on  ofva>  commands  it,  and  a  bandage  is  applied 
ricose  veins  below.    It  would  answer  the  afterwards.  The  wound,  in  most  instances, 
same    purpose  as    the   pressure   of  my  heals  by  the  first  intention.    The  varicose 
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TcinB  are  obliterated,  and  usually  in  a  few  as  to  compress  the  vein  snfflclentlj  to  pro- 
days  the  patient  suffers  no  inconvenience  ducc  its  obliteration,  I  cannot,  from  my 
from  the  operation.  However,  in  some  own  experience  of  this  practice,  say  any 
cases,  the  wound  suppurates,  instead  of  thing  of  its  advantaii^  or  disadvantages ; 
healing  by  the  first  intention,  which  pro.  but  must  acknowledge  that  it  seems  not 
tracts  the  cure.  Then,  in  other  cases,  a  improbable  that  it  may  be  preferable  to 
remarkable  occurrence  took  place.  Al.  the  other  methods  of  which  I  have  given 
though  1  was  satisfied  that  the  duster  was  you  a  description.  Still,  the  ob^erratioiM 
divided,  the  disease  was  not  cured.  It  which  I  have  made  as  to  these  other 
seemed  as  if  the  veins  healed  without  being  method:*,  apply  equally  to  this.  It  may 
closed.  As  the  ductus  choledochus,  or  the  be  useful  in  certain  cases,  and  under  pe- 
intestinal  canal,  will  heal  after  the  appli-  culiar  circumstances;  but  I  can  see  no 
cation  of  a  ligature,  without  the  conti-  reason  to  believe  that  you  would  be  jasti- 
nuity  of  the  canal  being  destroyed,  so  it  fied  in  having  recourse  to  it  on  ordinary 
appeared  tLat  the  continuity  of  the  canal  occasions. 

of  the  veins  was  not  in  every  instance  ob- ^^^ 

literated. 

This  was  a  very  easy  and  a  vary  safe  GUY'S  HOSPITAL  PHYSICAL 

method  of  curing  varicose  veins,  yet  we  SOCIFTY 

hardly  ever  perform  this  operation  now;  «^ir*ii. 

for,  with  my  present  stock  of  experience,  it  November  4,  1887. 

really  seems  to  me  that  there  are  very  few  p^^  Hughes  in  the  Chair. 

cases  in  which  it  is  worth  the  patient's  

while  to  submit  to  it.     I  have  always  ob- 
served that  if  I  have  cured  one  cluster,  two  Dr«  Ash  well  read  a  paper  on— 
smaller  ones  have  appeared,  one  on  each 

side,  so  that  ultimatel?  I  left  the  patient  ^^m^hagejrom  the  unuiqfngnaud  UUnu, 

no  better  than  I  found  liim.  oM^uited  unthTunm  of  varymg  degreea  4 

The  operation,  however,  is  proper  where  h^uratwa  and  Malignancy. 

there  is  a  varicose  cluster  much  distended.  Dr.  A.  remarked    that    the   following 

and  liable  to  burst  and  bleed.    Here  yon  points,  in  reference  to  these  growths,  de« 

may  actually  save  the  patient's  life   by  served   especial  attention.      First,  They 

having  recourse  to  it ;  and  yon  may  do  so  commenced  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  or- 

without  considering  whether  fresh  clusters  gan,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  tiamie 

are  or  are  not  likely  to  form  afterwards,  or  structure  inclosed  within  its  peritoneal 

Sometimes  when  there  is  a  varicose  cluster  and  mucous  coverings,  in  closer  proximity 

above  and  below  on  which  a  varicose  ulcer  to  the  mucous  than  to  the  peritoneal  coat, 

depends,  you  get  the  ulcer  to  heal  sooner  Hard  tumors  have  more  commonly  been 

than  it  otherwise  would  by  dividing  the  thought  to  commence  between  the  mnsca* 

cluster.    I  do  not  recommend  this  gene-  lar  and  peritoneal  coats, 

rally  in  cases  of  varicose  ulcer,  but  only  2dly.  When  they  produced  the  basmor- 

cvery  now  and  then  where  there  is  un-  rhage  now  alluded  to,  they  grew  internally, 

usual  difficulty  in  getting  it  to  heal. .  I  not  imbedding  themselves  in  the  walis  of 

generally  observe  that  it  heals  sooner  if  the  uterus  and  advancing  towards  the  peri- 

you  divide  the  cluster    below  than  the  toneum,  but  by   their  increase    in  size 

cluster  above.    Then  there  are  some  cases  partially  distending    the  uterine  cavity, 

where  a  varicose  cluster  is  productive  of  and  not  only  stretching  and  irritating  the 

an  unusual  quantity  of  pain,  apparently  mucous  membrane,  thereby  altering  its 

in  consequence  of  there  being  some  ner-  condition  and  deianging  its  fanctions,  but 

vous  filament  lying  over  it  which  is  kept  alio  gave  rise  to  morbid  growth  of  this 

on  the  stretch.    There  yon  may  relieve  the  tissue  ;  in  some  measure  proportionate  to 

patient  from  the  pain  of  the  particular  their  own  bulk. 

cluster  by  the  division  of  it.    But  these  3dly.   They    had   generally  the  white 

occasions  are  of  rare    occurrence ;    and  lines  and  the  hardness  indicative  of  achir- 

under  other  circumstances  I  really  do  not  ms,   or    thev  possessed  a  more  decided 

think  that  it  is  worth  the  while  of  any  degree  of  malignancy, 

patient  to  submit  to  ^e  operation.  In  answer  to  various  ouestions, 

I  ought  not  to  take  leave  of  the  subject  Dr.  A.  alluded  to  the  cases  adduced 

which  is  before  us,  without  referring  to  a  (four  in  number),  to  the  preparations,  and 

very  ingenious  method  of  obliterating  va-  the  drawings ;  stating  that  this  location  of 

ricose  veins,  which  has  been  lately  adopted  the  growth  was  very  singular,  and  not,  aa 

by  M.  Velpeau,  of  Paris.    He  introduces  a  supposed  by  some,   **  a  matter  of  such 

pin  or  needle  through  the  skin,  which  is  common  observation  as  to  be  fisimiliar  to 

possed  underneath  the  vein,  and  at  right  every  one." 

angles  to  it.    A   twisted  suture  is  then  In  Guy's  Museum,  out  of  thirty  exam- 
applied  round  the  two  ends  of  the  pin,  so  pies  of  Iwrd  fibrous  or  schirrous  tumofa. 
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twenty-six  were  titnated  in  some  ports  of 
the  walls,  while  only  three,  or  at  the  most 
foor,  were  lodged  within  the  cavity.  Dr. 
A.  also  pointed  to  the  difference  between 
the  growths  partially  and  morbidly  dis. 
tending  the  cavity,  as  now  described,  and 
those  entirely  filling  it  np :  these  latter 
would  probably  prevent  haemorrhage  by 
their  pressure. 

A  section  of  one  of  the  tumors,  with  a 
drawing  executed  by  Canton,  was  shown 
to  the  Society. 

The  tumor  was  distinctly  of  a  cystiform 
character,  ab«>ut  the  consistence  of  firm 
steatoma,  encroaching  on  the  uterine  ca- 
vity, which  was  thus  rendered  uneven,  but 
still  capacious.  The  mucous  lining  itself 
was  free  from  any  visible  lesion,  but  was 
highly  vascular,  and  a  web  of  vessels  was 
seen  on  that  part  which  was  stretched 
across  the  tumor.  The  vascularity  of  the 
mucous  lining,  and  the  total  absence  of 
vascularity  in  the.  tumor  itself,  led  Dr. 
A.  to  regard  the  former  as  the  source  of 
the  haemorrhage  in  question,  while  the 
latter,  by  its  mechanical  action,  operated 
as  the  exciting  cause  of  such  loss  or  blood. 
This  difference  in  the  source  of  hsemor- 
rhage,  as  observed  in  polypus  and  in  the 
tumors  alluded  to,  was  a  fact  to  which 
Dr.  A.  called  the  particular  attention  of 
the  Society. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed, the  question  of  the  malignant  or 
non-malignant  character  of  these  hard 
tumors  of  the  uterus  came  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Society.  It  was  con- 
tended  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  others,  that  the 
evidence  and  arguments  adduced  by  Dr. 
Ash  well  tended  rather  to  Hhew  that  these 
tumors  were  non- malignant.  Their  long- 
continued  quiescent  state — the  absence  of 
lf>cal  pain,  or  constitutional  suffering — the 
exemption  of  other  part^,  such  as  the 
lumbar  and  absorbent  glands  of  the  pelvis, 
from  a  like  affection — the  age  ut  which 
they  usually  occur— and  the  alleged  cura- 
bility of  these  structures  by  means  of 
iodine,  as  stated  by  Dr.  A.,  all  went 
to  prove  that  they  were  at  least  different 
from  truly  malignant  diseases  elsewhere. 
To  all  this  it  was  replied  by  Mr.  Oldham, 
Dr.  Ashwell,  and  others,  that  the  indolent 
state  of  these  tumors  depended  very  much 
upon  their  situation.  When  placed  in 
the  parietes  of  the  womb  there  was  much 
space  for  their  growth,  and  in  the  absence 
of  exciting  causes  they  remained  sometimes 
years  without  change.  Under  the  influ- 
ence, however,  of  an  exciting  cause,  such 
as  pr^^ancy,  their  malignant  character 
was  fully  developed,  and  hence  Dr.  Ash- 
well  had  been  induced  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  premature  delivery  in  such 
cases.      In    glandular  parts,  too,  aa   in 


the  cervix  uteri,  malignant  ulceration 
quickly  attacked  these  tumors.  Exami- 
nation of  their  structure  also  shewed  that 
they  were  of  the  cystiform  character  sup. 
posed  to  belong  to  malignant  disease. 
With  regard  to  age,  cancer  often  occurred 
in  very  young  persons,  and  several  cases 
wore  adduced  whose  age  at  the  time  of 
death  was  nnder  thirty  years.  Dr.  Ash>- 
wcU  further  strongly  vindicated  the  use 
of  iodine  in  resolving  these  tumors,  espe- 
cially when  situated  in  the  cervix  uteri, 
by  which  remedy  he  was  satisfied  that 
ulceration  was  onen  prevented,  and  their 
increase  arrested  to  an  obvious  extent 

Other  topics  of  discussion  also  arose  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  in  which  the 
proposal  to  induce  premature  delivery  in 
cases  of  pregnancy  associated  with  hard 
tumors,  was  canvassed  by  Mr.  Law,  Mr. 
Lever,  Mr.  J.  H.  Roberts,  &c. 

The  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Clarke  upon 
the  nature,  history,  and  treatment  of  these 
diseases,  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Gazelee 
into  the  discussion;  but  a  difference  of 
opinion  occurred  between  that  gentleman 
and  Dr.  Ashwell  as  to  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  Sir  C.  Clarke's  expression.  At  the 
termination  of  the  discussion  (which  was 
highly  animated),  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr, 
Ashwell  was  unanimously  accorded  by  the 
Society,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Green- 
wood, seconded  by  Mr.  B.  Cooper. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society, 
Saturday,  Nov.  18,  at  eight,  p.m.,  Mr.  En- 
WARD  Cock  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  Eden  will 
read  a  paper  on  **  Normal  and  Abnormal 
Dentition." 


PROVINCIAL    MEDICAL    ASSO- 
CIATION. 

PETITION  AGAINST  TBE  POOR.  LAWS. 

In  the  course  of  their  proceedings  at  Chel- 
tenham, the  **  Provincial  MMical*  and 
Surgicflil  Association"  agreed  upon  the 
following  petition,  to  be  presented  to  both 
bouses  of  parliament  immediately  on  their 
assembling.  This  was  done  on  tne  motion 
of  Dr.  Webster,  of  Dulwich,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Addison. 

COPT  OF  THE  PETITION.         • 

The  P^ition  of  the  Presideta^  CoyncU,  and 
Memben  tf'  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Aseoeiatuntf  attemhled  at  the  Fifth 
Annivermry  Meeting,  at  Cheltenham, 

BUMDLT  SHEWETH— 

That  your  Petitioners  deprecate  the 
system  of  medical  relief  adopted  by  the 
Poor- Law  Authorities. 

That  the  greatly  diminished  and  insuffi- 
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cient  supply  of  medical  officers  mast  lead 
to  the  neg^lect  and  injury  of  the  sick  poor, 
and  to  the  increase  of  those  monopolies  of 
parochial  practice  which  were  among  the 
aclcnowledged  evils  of  the  old  system. 

That  the  extent  of  medical  districts,  in 
general,  precludes  that  prompt  and  coutc- 
nient  performance  of  medical  duties  which 
is  essential  to  the  proper  treatment  and 
the  safety  of  the  sick  paupers. 

That  the  procuring  of  medical  officers 
by  public  ad?ertisement  and  *'  tender "  (a 
practice  degrading  to  the  profession),  is 
injurious  to  the  public,  because  it  cannot 
afford  a  sufficient  test  of  the  qualifications 
and  practical  skill  of  the  candidates,  and, 
consequently,  is  not  calculated  to  provide 
humane  and  efficient  attendance  for  the 
sick  poor. 

That  dictating,  either  with  or  without 
tender,  stipends  far  below  the  conven- 
tional  value  of  the  services  required,  and 
any  rational  calculation  of  their  cost, 
with  the  alternative  of  the  introduction  of 
strangers,  is  another  mode  of  competition 
equally  unfair  to  the  resident  and  expe- 
rienced practitioners,  and  unjust  and  in- 
jurious to  the  poor. 

That  vesting  in  the  hands  of  the  reliev- 
ing and  parish  officers  the  power  of  de- 
ciding whether  the  sick  pauper  requires 
medical  aid,  is  calculated  to  prolong  dis- 
ease and  endanger  life. 

That  entrusting  to  non- professional 
persons,  such  as  Poor- Law  Commissioners, 
and  Boards  of  Ouardians,  the  power  of 
superintending  and  controlling,  justifying 
and  condemning  the  conduct  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  medical  officers,  is  neitner  just 
nor  judicious,  and  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  pursued  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  public  service. 

That  as  the  entire  s\stem  is  unjust  and 
derogatory  to  the  medical  profession,  de- 
trimental to  science,  injurious  to  the  com- 
munity, and  cruel  and  delusive  to  the 
sick  poor,  your  Petitioners  humbly  but 
earnestly  hope  that  your  Honourable 
House  will  be  pleased  to  direct  a  special, 
complete,  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the 
subject  of  medical  relief,  and  grant  an  or- 
der for  the  production  of  official  returns 
of  all  medical  contracts  made  under  the 
Poor-I^w  Amendment  Act;  of  the  num- 
ber of  medical  officers  appointed,  as  com. 
pared  with  the  former  system  —  of  the 
extent  of  their  respective  aistricts— of  the 
amount  of  their  salaries — of  the  mode 
of  their  appointment  —  of  the  number 
of  patients  attended,  and  visits  performed 
by  each  medical  officer ;  and,  finally,  en- 
act such  remedies  as  to  your  wisdom  shall 
seem  fit. 

And  yonr  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound, 
will  ever  pray,  &c. 

(Signed)    H.  C.  Boisragon,  President. 
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Mr.  LcKE,  Surgeon. 

Mr  Curling,  jfuutant- Surgeon. 


ClM. 

Fractured  ribs. 

Contused  foot. 

Sprained  ankle. 

Bite  on  the  ankle. 

Large  scrotal  hernia  (re- 
duced.) 

Concussion. 

Sprained  ankle. 

Fractured  femur. 

Contused  back. 

Fractured  femur. 

Fractured  ribs. 

Contused  wound  of  the  eye, 
witb  slight  abrasion  of 
the  cumea. 

Contused  leg. 

Contused   shoulder   and 
back. 

Small  femoral  beroia  (re- 
duced.) 

Femoral  hernia  (operated 
on,  (a.) 

Cut  hand,  with  division  of 
the  radialis  indicis. 

Cut  head. 

Sprained  ankle. 

Fractured  neck  of  the  femur. 

Compound  fracture  of  the 
right  tibia  and  fibula, 
and  simple  fracture  of 
both  bones  of  the  left  leg. 
A  slight  wound  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  (6.) 


Oct. 

Sex.  JLgt, 

24. 

M  56 

M.  29 

F.  40 

25. 

F.  16 

M.  72 

' 

M.  40 

M.  37 

M.  56 

26. 

M.  28 

F.  33 

27. 

M.  30 

^.  68 

M.  32 

28. 

M.  17 

29. 

F.  48 

F.  37 

F.  18 

30. 

M.  50 

M.  28 

31. 

M.  82 

M.  45 

In-patients  •  • 
Out-patients 


Total 


21 
42 

63 


(a.)  In  this  case  strangulation  had  ex- 
isted  for  twenty.eight  hours,  and  aiarge 
portion  of  omentum  contained  in  the  sac 
was  in  a  state  of  sphacelus ;  it  was  there- 
fore excised.  The  bowels  were  not  moved 
till  twenty  hours  after  the  operation ;  but 
all  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided, 
and  the  patient  is  doing  well. 

(6.)  This  patient,  a  drayman,  was  thrown 
from  the  horse  on  which  he  was  riding 
sideways  upon  some  gravel.  He  was 
brought  to  tne  hospital  in  a  state  of  great 
prostration.  The  lower  part  of  the  right 
tibia  was  fractured  obliquely,  and  there 
was  considerable  displacement  of  the  ends 
of  the  bone,  which  it  was  impassible  to 
reduce.  There  was  a  wound  three  inches 
in  extent  about  the  middle  of  the  tibia, 
and  a  small  one  of  about  half  an  inch  at 
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the  fractured  part.    From  both  wounds  hjoscyami*,  one  grain  ererj   fifteen    or 

Tenons  haBmorrhag^e  ensued,  and,  notwith-  thirty  minutes. 

standini^  the  enoplovment  of  pressure,  ron-  *'  In  nervous  babitii,  where  I  find  this 

tinned  till  the  evening,  during  which  time  complaint  in  four  cases  out  of  seven,    [ 

the  man  must  have  lost  about  thirteen  commence  my  treatment,  with  the  cxhibi- 

ounces  of  blood.  tion  of  tinctura  valerians,    teaspoonful 

On  the  31st  the  femoral  artery  was  tied  doses  thrice  a  day,  and  previous  to  the 

in  a  spare  unhealthy-looking  man,  aged  appearance  of  the  menses,  I  give  borax, 

39,  on  account  of  the  sudden  mptnre  of  &c.  as  above. 

the  true  sac  of  a  popliteal  aneurism.    The  "  As  soon  as  the  menstruation  ceases  for 

patient  is  supposed  to  have  hypertrophy  of  the  time,  I   treat  plethoric  habits    with 

the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  and  in  the  slight  antiphlogistics,.  and  with  the  ncr- 

evening  the  impulse  at  the  seat  of  the  liga-  vous  I  resume  the  use  of  tinctura  vale- 

ture  was  so  violent,  that  it  was  thought  riansB  until  a  day  or  two  previous  to  men. 

advisable  to  bleed  him,  which  was  repeated  struation^  when   I  act  as  before.    After 

the  following  day.    At  present,  Nov.  5,  he  the  second  appearance  of  the  menses,  after 

is  going  on  well.  following  that  plan,  I  will  generally  hear 

^                   the  patient  relate  with  gratification,  that 

'            -^— _— — _  ^jjg  pjjijj  ^^^  iggg  j^jjj  of  shorter  duration, 

BORATE    OF    SODA    IN    DYSME-  ^*^  *^^  menstruated  more  than   usual, 

vrmDurcA  ^°^  ^^^^  '^®  ^^^*  more  contented  and 

iMUKKtlU.A  cheerfulf,  and  by  the  third  time,  the  com- 

Dr.  Daniel  Staiil,   of  Vincennes,  In-  plaint,  the  mere  idea  of  which  haunted 

diana,  highly  extols,  in  a  communication  the  poor  woman   from  one  period  to  the 

to  the    Western  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  other,  is  generally  removed.'' 

Phjisieal  SeieHce$,  (April,  1837,)  the  efficacy    __ 

of  Borax  in  the  treatment  of  Dysmenor. 

rhcea.    It  is  not,  however,  recommended  MR.  BAKER'S  SUBSCRIPTION. 

to  be  given  indiscriminately,  or  without 

preparing  the  system  for  its  reception.  

"In  lymphatic  constitutions,  and  with  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
patients  who  are  debilitated  by  other  dis- 

cases,'»  says  Dr.  S.,  "the  effect  is  often  Sir, 

doubtful,  at  least  not  very  prompt ;  where.  As  one  of  the   subscribers  to  the  fund 

as  in  patients  of  sanguineous  or  sanguineo-  raised  under  the  auspices  of  that  clever 

nervous  constitutions,  and  where  there  is  and  industrious  gentleman,   Mr.   James 

an  actual  plethora,  it  will  always  be  found  Baker,  for  defraying  the  expenses  attend- 

eflTectual  if  venesection  be  premised.     We  jng  the  petitions  to  parliament  respecting 

should  never  give  it  without  bringing  all  the    "Medical  Witnesses*    Bill,"    I    beg 

the  systems  of  the  organism  to  a  kind  of  to  inquire,  through  the  medium  of  your 

equilibrium;  therefore  bleed  and  ^ive  an-  excellent  Gazette, how  it  happens  that 

tiphologistics  iu    plethoric  constitutions,  no  public  statement  whatever  of  the  dis- 

raise  the  energy  of  the  nervous  system  in  bursements  has  yet  appeared,    and    the 

"  nervous  subjects,"  and  give  tonics  to  the  more  so,  as  I  was  induced  to  advance  my 

debilitated.  money  solely  on  condition  that  a  foithful 

"  After  many  trials  with  borax,  I  deter-  account    of  all    receipts  and    payments 

mined  on  the  following  plan  of  treatment,  should  be  rendered  immediately  a/ter  the 

and  follow  it  now  exclusively.  affair  should  be  completed.    Perhaps,  Mr. 

**  In  plethoric  habits*,  I  take  from  four  Editor,  some  of  your  numerous  readers 

to  six  ounces  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  can  inform  me  whether  any  such  docu- 

one  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  repeat  ment  is  likely  very  shortly  to  be  produced ; 

the  venesection  if  necessary,  and  keep  the  because  if  I  do  not  obtain,  through  your 

bowels  open  by  Epsom  salu.     For  two  widely  cireulated  Gazette,  an  immediate 

days  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  reply  in  the  affirmative,  I  shall  most  cer- 

menses,  I  order  a  warm  foot  bath  every  tainly  take  the  proper  steps  to  convene  a 

evening  and  morning,  and  give  borax  in  public  meeting  of  the  subscribers.  Really, 

the  following  formula:  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  been  so  repeatedly  and 

"  |U  Natri.  borac,  5ii. ;  infusi   semini  shamefully  bamboozled  out  of  my  money, 

lini.  Jvii.  Misce :  every  two  hours  a    — — ■ 

table-spoonful  to  be  taken.  *  In  tome  cum  the  extr.  byotcysml  produced 

nausea,  and  Ifthere  waa  no  contraindication  I  gave 

**  The    pain    I    relieve    by    extractnm  Dover's  Powder,  or  what  was  the  most  effec- 

. tualt  Aqua  Laurocerasl. 

^  ... *«jj                V       I       1  tin  most  cases  of  dyvmenonbaa  mcnstraa- 

•t.    ?*  \*  I!7  ^^^  ***  ^°^  dysmenorrhsw  lo  pie-  tlon  to  scanty,  aud  symptoms  of  hysUrla  are  pre- 

tnoric  liaDits.  sent. 
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under  one  pretence  or  another,  that  I 
am  positively  half  inclined  to  view  this 
matter  as  a  mere  job,  notwithstanding 
all  the  fine  professions  of  disinterestedness 
made  to  me  by  Mr.  Baker,  when  he  so 
earnestly  solicited  my  pecuniary  aid  in 
this  good  cause ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
choose  to  remain  any  longer  quiet,  unless 
the  business  is  cleared  up  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  without  loss  of  time. 

Rest  assured,  that  in  these  sentiments 
I  am  joined  by  many  most  respectable 
and  influential  members  of  the  profession, 
who  parted  with  their  money  under  the 
same  impression  as  myself,  and. who  now 
feel  exceedingly  indignant  at  the  non- 
production  of  any  account  from  Mr.  James 
Baker,  who,  from  his  standing  as  a  medi- 
cal practitioner,  can  have  no  pretensions 
to  act  in  so  disrespectful  a  manner  towards 
his  colleagues.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  feel  well  persuaded  that  the  immediate 
insertion  of  the  present  communication  in 
your  Gazette  will  be  appreciated  as 
a  favour  conferred  on  the  whole  profes- 
sion.— I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 

An  Enemy  to  Huiievo. 

Tnesday  Mnming, 
Nov.  7,  1837. 

P.S.  —  Your  estimate  of  Mr.  Baker,  as 
expressed  in  your  journal  about  October 
1835,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company,  as  shewn  by  their  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  him,  still  pending,  have 
most  clearly  demonstrated  that  your  severe 
strictures  on  his  conduct  were  richly 
merited  by  him. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

A  Conspectus  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  of 
the  liondon,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Col- 
leges of  Physicians.  By  A.  T.  Thomson, 
3rD.,&,c.  Tenth  Edition,  containing  thj 
New  French  and  American  Remedies. 

The  Elements  of  Practical  Obstetricity. 
By  Thomas  Denman,  M.D.  New  Edition, 
with  Notes,  &c.,  by  B.  K.  Brydes. 

The  Student's  Companion  to  Apothe- 
caries'  Hall.    By  E.  Oliver. 

Literal  Translation  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  Roval  College  of  Physicians 
of  London.     By  Q.  Futvove. 

Memoranda  on  difficult  Subjects  in 
Anatomy  and  Surgery.    By  R.  Druitt. 

COLLEGE  OP  SURGEONS. 

LIST    OF    GENTLEMEN    WHO    RECEIVED 
DIPLOMAS  IN  OCTOBER. 

J;  BIrkett,  Upper  Clnpton.—D.  Rock,  B!rin1nf< 
bam.  —  G.  lIo«i,  Whitby,  Lincolnshire.  —  J. 
Ardayh,  Madras.— B.  Hetherlnvton,  Ropley, 
Hanu.— C.  D.  Pltipatrick,  R.  I.  — H.  Sha«r. 
Blackpool,  Lancaahlre.— H.  D.  Croker,  Cork.— 


J.  Parsons,  Laventon,  Somerset. — /•  Harrty, 
Pensance.  —  H.  BiUwell,  Albughton.  Salop.  —  J. 
Hunter,  Jan.,  Islingtoni— i.C^Shaugneaaj,  IJme- 
rick^— T.  S.  Marphy,  Dablln.— J.  Meredhh.  Leo- 
minster. —  J.  Macllse,  Rossell  Place,  FKsroy 
Square.— H.  W.  G.irde,  MIddleton,  Co.  Cork.— 
D.  Sweenv,  Cork.— P.  Wbltwell,  Shrewsbury.— 
W.  Fraucls,  Exeter.— J.  Houseman,  Bicbmood, 
Yorkshire.— H.  Montgomery,  Dubllo.— W.  W. 
Baynes,  Adstock,  Bucks.— W.  M.  Tronsdale, 
SbeiBeld.— J.  Darts,  London.-  N.  Bundle,  Cal« 
llniftoD.- John  Pugbe,  Cochybng,  Cornwall. — 
C*  Chapman,  Tooting.— J.  B.  Roliertson,  Hendred, 
Berks.— R.  V.  Gorbam,  Holiesley,  Suffolk. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN  WHO  BATE  RECEIVED 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thurtdayj  Nov.  9,  1837. 

John  Delaroche  Bragge,  Cllftnn,  Bristol — Thos. 
Bourne,  Alford,  Llncolnsblre. — John  Pmnkml, 
Langport,  Somersetshire.— Charles  Millar,  K nuts- 
ford,  Chenhlre.  —  Henry  Jobnsim  Heminxway, 
Di'vrftbury,  Yorkshire.— John  Meredith,  Leomin- 
ster.—Wm.  Duck«vorth,  Addingliam.— Prederick 
Gastlneau  Harriton.— Edwsrd  Hunt  Butler,  lit- 

Eatestone,  Essex.  —  John  Hope  Wraith,  Black- 
urn,  Lancashire. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  or  BURIALS, 
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Age  and  Debility . 

1& 

Heart,  diseased   . 

6 

Apoplexy 

4 

Hooping  Cough   . 

4 

Asthma         • 

fi 

Inflammation 

22 

Cancer           .        . 

S 

Bowels  j(i  Stomach 

6 

Childbirth     . 

2 

Brain 

I 

Consumption        . 

41 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

6 

Convulsions         . 

10 

Influenxa       •        • 

1 

Croup    . 

1 

Insanity        .        . 

2 

Dentition  or  Teething  6 

Liver,  diseased    • 

2 

Dropsy 

6 

Measles         •        . 

» 

Dropsy  In  the  Brain 
Kpllepsy 

7 

Mortification 

1 

1 

Rheumatism         • 

1 

Erysipelas    .        • 

1 

Smali-poz     •       • 

5 

Pever 

13 

Unknown  Causes 

29 

Perer,  Scarlet      . 

2 

Pever,  Typhus     • 

6 

Casualties    . 

4 

Gout     .        • 

1 

Decrease  of  Burlahi,  ai 
the  preceding  trod 

■  compared  irlth  )  ^m 

•        .       •  f 
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Kept  at  EoMONTOia,  Latitude  51*>  37'  3«"  N, 
Longitude  O®  3'  51"  W .  rf  Greenwieh. 
Oct,  TaaaMoMRraa.   RAROMKTaa 


Thursday .  2 

Priday    .  .  8 

Saturday  .  4 

Sunday  .  .  6 

Monday.  .  8 

Tuesday .  .  7 

WedncKday  8 


from  87  to  47 


29 
29 
HI 
28 
28 
20 


4ti 
47 
49 
45 
44 
29 


29*04  to  29-14 


29-20 
29-40 
29  96 
80-17 
80-82 
30-23 


29  38 
29  91 
30-0$ 
80-29 
80*29 
80  l» 


Preralllng  wind,  8.W. 

Except  the  8d,  6tb,  and  8th,  generally  clear  { 
rain  and  hail  on  the  2d.  lightning  during  the 
evenings  of  the  'Jd  and  3d,  and  foggy  in  the  muru- 
ing  and  evening  of  the  8th. 

llain  fallen,  *lft  of  an  Inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 
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LE0TURE8  sappose  a  bronchial  tube  to  be  narrowed 

by  the  swelling  of   its  membrane,  or  by 

**"  ^^'  mucus  secreted  by  it,  the  air  must  pass 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF  ^^^f^}^  ^^e   narrowed  portion  with  in- 
creased Telocity  and  increased  resistance, 

THE  CHEST,  and  hence  the  sound  is  changed  from  a 

simple  breathing  or  blowing,  to  aiouder 

INCLCDING  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  wheeling,  bubbling,  whistling,  or  snoring, 

AND  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  obstruction. 

DeliYered  during  the  Spring  Seasons  of  These  new  sounds  Laennec  called  rdto,  or 

1836  and  1837  rattles :    I  have  preferred  the  Latin  term 

'  rhonchtu  (which  is  from  the  Greek  ^07x0*), 

At  tht  Anatomical  School^  Kinnerton-Streetf  as    more   expressive,  and   this  has   been 

near  St  GeorgeU  Hospital,  adopted  by  most  English  writers.     I  wish 

we  had  an  English  word  that  would  do  as 

Br  Charles  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.  F.R.S.  well ;  for  nothing  injures  the  purity  of  a 

_  language  more  than  the  introduction  of 

foreign  words ;  and  it  is  only  pedantic  to 

Lecture  VIL  use  tnem  when  English  terms  will  express 

Pkyneml  Exammation  of  the  Cheit  {continued)  ^«  «*"'«  ^,'>'"»- ,  ^"^  ^*™;  ^°  elation  to 

L  Sound*  of  Hen^iiation  (contiHued)-Thi  O"*-  8«»»J«ct,  I  enter  my  protest  agamst  the 
Rhonehi^Ury 
Dry   Mucous 

tant^Jmpartance  of  the  Rhonchi  as  SignIL  ^[^  gargouilUment,  Unement  metallique,  &c  ; 

Sounds  rftho  Voice^Natural  Sounds,  their  T^^^  ""'P^*'  translation  of  which  would 

causes  Jid  regians^Morhid  &mnds :  Bran.  ^^^  JV»^  ** 7?"/ n."l,''''°i®^  "^.u""^  T^ 

chaphony,  (Egophany,  Pectarilxjuv,  Metallic  P*^*!?  .«°^,  intelligible  ideas  than  these 

a>,d  Amphartc  Reu^nce,  PecZrai  Fremitus  mystifying  terms.     We  cannot,  however, 

— &miid  of  Friction-Tabular  View  of  the  ^«».^®"  without  the  word  rhonchus,  or  some 

Sounds  rf  the  Organs  of  Respiration,  ^^^^  ^o  ^  "»«^  con jention ally  m  the  same 

•^           o       ./       r  sense,  as  a  genenc  term  applicable  to  all 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  sounds  those  sounds  which  are  produced  by  an 

produced  by  the  passage  of  the  air  to  and  increased    resistance   to    the  air  moving 

Iro  in  the  lungs,  and  wc  found  that  the  through  the  lungs. 

Yarieties  of  these  sounds  depend  on  the  Let  us  attend  to  some  of  the  species  of 

size  of  the  tubes  and  on  the  force  with  rhonchus.    I  divide  them  into  the  dry  knd 

which  the  air  strikes  against  their  sides  the  humid,  according  to  whether  the  im- 

and  angles,  and  that  they  may  be  short-  pediments  that  produce  them  are  solid  or 

cued  or  stopped  by  various  kinds  of  ob-  liquid.    Of  the  dry  rhonchi  there  is  the 

•traction.  silnlant  or  whistling  rhonchus,  which  is  suffi- 

We  have  now  to  attend  a  little  to  a  class  ciently  described  by  its  name,  and  may  be 

of  novel  sounds  which  arise  from  partial  generally   imitated  by  whistling  between 

ebstructions  to  tlie  passage  of  air, — obstruc-  the  teeth.     It  is  produced  by  the  passage 

tions  which  permit  the  air  to  pass,  but  not  of  air  through  a  small  and  rather  circular 

without  such  a  resistance  as  causes  an  aperture ;  and  this  aperture  may  be  formed 

increased    and   modified    sound.      Thus,  by  a  slight  obstruction  of  a  small  tube^  ot 

520.--XXI.  T 
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bj  a  greater  obstruction  in  tubes  of  larger  the  noise  they  make.  It  is  rather  when  thej 
size.  It  generally  occurs  in  tubes  nar-  are  ?ery  permanent,  or  when  several  of 
rowed  by  swelling  of  their  mucous  and  them  are  beard  at  once  in  different  parts 
submucous  coats,  such  as  occurs  in  the  of  the  lungp,  that  they  bespeak  diatrder 
early  stage  of  acute  bronchitis :  but  you  which  may  be  serious,  either  fVom  its  per- 
ha?e  it  also  In  asthma,  where  the  tubes  manency  or  its  extent, 
are  congested  and  constricted  by  the  The  Aiimtd  r^irAt  all  depend  on  the  pas- 
spasmodic  contraction  of  their  circular  sage  of  air,  in  bubbles,  through  a  liquid 
fibres;  and  you  may  have  it  also  when  in  the  lungs,  and  their  species  are  produced 
viscid  mucus  clings  to  and  diminishes  the  by  differences  in  the  size  of  the  tubes,  and 
calibre  of  the  tubes.  the  nature  and  quantity    of  the  liquid. 

The  tonoroiu  rhonchus  is  a  snoring,  hum-  which  cause  varieties  in  the  bubbling 
ming,  or  droning  sound,  and  may  vary  in  sound.  Do  not  suppose  I  am  trifling  with 
loudness  and  key  from  an  acute  note  like  your  time  because  I  ask  your  attention  to 
that  of  a  gnat,  down  to  the  grave  tone  of  some  of  these  buitbUu  Newton  learnt 
a  violoncello  or  bassoon.  It  must  be  pro-  much  by  studying  the  colour  of  a  soap 
duced  by  obstruction  leaving  a  flattened  bubble,  and  he  still  left  much  in  it  for 
aperture,  the  lips  of  which,  or  the  mois-  others  to  explain  ;  perchance,  we  may 
tore  on  them,  yield  to  the  passing  air  with  learn  somewhat  by  studying  the  sound  bf 
a  vibrating  resistance.  Partial  swelling  the  bubbles  in  the  lungs;  at  least  we 
of  the  sides  of  a  tube,  particularly  at  its  should  lose  nothing,  as  others  do,  by  their 
bifurcation,  a  pellet  of  tough  mucus  in  it,  Imnting,  A  bubble  is  a  portion  of  air 
or  external  pressure  on  it,  may  cause  such  contained  and  slightly  compressed  by  a 
aflattenedopening  within  the  tube;  and  the  thin  film  of  liquid,  which  preserves  its 
sound  in  question  therefore  occurs  in  continuity  by  its  molecular  or  agg^regative 
various  fonns  of  bronchitis,  and  often  ac-  attraction :  when  this  attraction  is  over- 
companies  tumors  which  press  on  the  come,  by  the  gravitation  of  the  liquid,  \\it 
bronchial  tubes.  When  caused  by  tough  motion  of  the  air,  or  any  other  disturbing 
phlegm,  coughing  will  generally  change  or  cause,  the  bubble  bursts ;  as  it  bursts,  the 
remove  it ;  when  from  the  other  causes,  it  air  from  it,  slightly  expanding,  gives  to  the 
is  generally  more  pennanent.  When  quite  adjacent  air  an  impulse,  which,  if  forcible 
permanent,  it  usually  depends  on  the  pres-  enough,  produces  sound.  In  the  bubbling 
sore  of  a  tumor  or  some  deposit  outside  the  passage  of  air  through  a  liquid,  the  air  is 
tube.  The  key  of  this  note  depends  chiefly  the  moving  body ;  tne  liquid  g^ves  the  re- 
on  the  size  of  the  aperture  left;  when  this  is  sistanct,  and  in  proportion  aa  these  are 
small  the  note  is  high,  when  large  the  note  strongly  and  suddenly  opposed  to  each 
more  of  a  bass :  from  this  we  may  infer  other,  the  louder  will  be  the  sound  pro- 
that  the  latter  can  only  hare  its  seat  in  the  duccd.  If  the  air  pass  with  force  it  will 
larger  tubes ;  but  as  a  more  considerable  make  most  noise  in  a  liquid  of  som« 
obstruction  may  flatten  their  calibre  to  tenacity  which  offers  to  it  most  resistance; 
the  smollest  size,  these  may  also  be  the  but  if  it  move  slowly,  such  tenacity  may 
seat  of  the  acute  notes.  You  may  imitate  retard  the  breaking  of  the  bubbles,  and 
almost  every  variety  of  this  rhonchus  by  therefore  diminish  the  sound.  Again,  air 
blowing  between  the  lips  moistened  with  passing  through  liquid  in  large  tubes  will 
saliva  and  almost  closed.  This  is  the  give  most  sound  when  the  liquid  is  thin, 
mode  in  which  M.  Alexandre  imitated  the  because  the  bubbles  form  and  burst  ouickly; 
buzzing  of  a  fly.  but  in  passing  through  very  small  tubes 

There  is  another  rhonchus  which  I  call  air  will  cause  more  sound' with  a  rather 

the  dry  mucout,  because  it  is  produced  hv  a  viscid  liquid,  which, adhering  to  the  tabes, 

pellet  of  tough  mucus  obstructing  a  tube,  is  not  carried  before  the  air  so  readily. as 

and  yielding  to  the  air  only  in  successive  one  of  a  thinner  nature.     Now,  let  us  ap. 

jerks,  which  cause  a  ticking  sound,  like  ply  this  rule  to  the  babbling  sounds  or 

that  of  a  click-wheel.     When   the  air  is  rhonchi  heard  in  the  chest, 

driven  very  fast,  these,  as  in  the  case  of  The  muams  rhonehiu  may  be  heard  in  the 

other  click-sounds,  pass  into  a  continuous  large  and  smaller  bronchi  down  to  the  aise 

note,  and  constitute  the  sonorous  rhonchus.  of  a  crow's  quill,  and  in  these  different- 

Sometinics,  again,  particularly  in  in«pira*  situations  its  gurgling  or  crackling  pre- 

tion,  the  click-sound  suddenly  stops ;  the  sents  different  degrees  of  coarsenesa.     It 

tough  mucus  being  forced  into  a  smaller  is  an  irregular  and  varying  sound  com- 

tube  which  it  completely  closes,  and  may  posed  of  une<^ual  bubbles,  and  generally 

not  be  dislodged  again,  but  by  dint  of  for-  interspersed  with  some  whistling,  chirping, 

cible  coughing.  or  hissing  notes.    Its  most  common  cau5>e 

Now,  as  any  of  these  rhonchi  may  be  is  acute  bronchitis,  which  after  its  onset  is 

produced  in  onl^  one  tube  and  yet  make  a  attended  with  a  secretion  of  liquid  macus 

great  deal  of  noise,  you  are  not  to  suppose  into  the  bronchial  tubes ;  and  the  passing 

that  they  are  important  in  proportion  to  of  the  sibilant  and  sonorous  rhonchi  of  the 
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first  or  dry  stage  into  the  bubbling  of  tbd  gatber  from  wbat  bas  been  said  tbat  the 

second  or  secreting  stage  is  often  marked  different  stages  and  degrees  of  force  in  re- 

by  a  carious  combination  of  chirruping  and  spiration  may  change  the  note  of  the  dif. 

cooing  notes,  like  those  of  birds  in  a  bash,  ferent  rhoncbi,and  thus  produce  a  Tariety  of 

When   the  bronchial  tubes  become  un-  music/wbich  we  do  really  hear  in  the  chests 

naturally  enlarged  by  disease,    or  when  of  some  catarrhal  and  asthmatic  patients; 

morbid  cavities  are  formed  by  the  destruc-  Laennec  used  to  call  this  piping  sound, 

tion  of  portions  of  lung,  the  bubbling  of  rhonehus  canorus.     After  the  explanations 

air    through   liquid  in    these,  is  of  the  which    I   hare  giren,    yon    may    easily 

coarsest  kind ;  it  is  quite  gvrglifigt  and  if  perceire     that     these    several     rhonchl 

the  liquid  bo  scanty,  has  a  hollow  charac-  may  be  variously  combined,  or  exist  at 

ter,  and  is  called  the  eavtrnous  rhonehus.  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the 

When  there  is  a  little  liquid  in  the  lung,  and  give  rise  to  numerous  combina- 

smaller  bronchi  the  bubbliog  or  cracking  tions  that  I  need  not  dwell  on.    I  before 

is  more  regular,  although   the  sound  is  observed  that  the  loudness  of  a  sonorous 

weaker,  and  is  sometimes  only  a  roughness  or  sibilant  rhonehus  is  no  proof  of  the  se- 

added   to  the  ordinary  resprratory  mur-  verity  uf  the  disease,  nor  is  the  fact  of  its 

mnr.     This  is  the  submucous  rhonehus.     It  being  audible  over  tlie  whole  chest,  unless 

may  result  from  slight  degrees  cif  bron-  the  respiratory  murmur  be  at  the  same 

chitis,  and  owes  its  importance  only  to  its  time  absent,  or  very  feeble  in  parts.  But  the 

being    permanently    present  when    snch  presence  of   the    bubbling    or  crepitant 

slight  inflammation  is  con?tant]v  kept  up  rhonchi  does  imply  mischief  proportirned 

by  the  irritation  of  adjacent  tubercles  in  to  its  extent ;  and  if  they  are  heard  over  a 

an  incipient  state.  large  space,  and  accompanying  the  whole 

Wlien  there  is  more  liquid,  not  viscid,  act  of  respiration,  diminishing  or  destroy-' 

in  the  smallest  tubes  and  terminal  cells,  ing  the  natural  respiratory  murmur,  they 

the  rhonehus  has  a  still  more  crepitating  denote  disease  of  a  very  serious  character, 

character,  and  resembles  that  heara  on  ap-  because,  as  your  hearing   informs    you^ 

plying  the  ear  near  the  surface  of  a  liquid  there  is  an  obstructing  liquid  in  the  tubes^ 

slightly  efferverscing,  such  as  bottled  cyder  where  there  ought  to  be  only  air. 

or  champagne.     This  is   the  suhcrepiutnt  So  much  for  the  sounds  produced  by  the 

rhonehus  which  is  heard  in  oedema  of  the  passage  of  air. 
lungs,  humid  bronchitis,  and  other  affec- 

tions  in  whioh  liquid  and  air  occupy  the  We  have  now  another  class  of  sounds  to 
extreme  tubes,  and  are  forced  thnmgh  examine — the  sounds  of  the  voice  as  trans- 
each  other  in  the  motions  of  breathing.  mitted  through  the  chest.     We  have  found 

But  the  most  perfect  and  equal  crepita-  that  sounds  produeed  bv  air  passing  in  the 
tion  is  that  of  peripneumony,  called  the  lungs  are  trousmittcd  to  the  ear  on  the 
erepkant rhonehus.  It  exactly  resembles  the  surface  of  the  chest;  and  why  should  not 
■onnd  which  yuu  can  produce  by  rubbing  the  sounds  of  the  voice,  which  are  strongly 
slowly  and  firmly  between  your  nnger  and  communieatetl  to  the  same  air,  be  trans- 
thumb  a  lock  of  hair  near  your  ear.  I  be-  mitted  in  like  manner,  modified  by  the 
lieve  that  this  sound  de{>ends  on  the  for-  size  of  the  tubes,  and  the  nature  of  thtf 
cible  passage  of  air  through  a  little  viscid  substance  through  which  they  ptas}  So 
liquid  in  the  finest  tubes  narrowed  by  con-  in  truth  they  are,  and  if  carefully  attended 
gestion  and  deposit  around  the:n :  but  we  to,  they  may  thus  become  signs  of  the' 
shall  speak  more  of  this  when  we  come  to  condition  of  the  organs  that  transmit 
treat  of  peri pneumony.  them. 

Of  all  tb«se  different  rhonchi  we  may  If  you  apply  your  ear  to^the  throat,  or 

say  what  we  did  of  the  morbid  sounds  of  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  of  a  person 

respiration,thatthey  may  occupy  the  whole  whilst  he  is  speaking,  yon  will  hear  the 

of  the  respiratorv  movements,  or  be  con-  voice  so  loud  that  you  might  fancy  be 

fined  to  part  of  tliem.     Thus  an  obstrnc-  was  speaking  into  your  car,  only  the  arti- 

tion  which  is  sufficient  at  the  commence-  culation  is  not  as  distinct.     The  reason  of 

ment  of  inspiration  to  cause  a  rhonehus,  this  is  plain  enough.     The  sound  of  th& 

nay  be  insnfilcient  when  the  tubes  are  di-  voice,  although  originating  in  the  vibra- 

lated  by  the  distension  of  a  full  breath;  and  tion  of  the  glottis,  is  propagated  to  the  air 

yoa  may  have  the  converse,  an  obstruction  above  and  l^low  it ;  that  below  being  pent 

which  is  total  in  low  degrees  of  respiration  up  is  not  heard  without  bringing*  the  ear 

and  stops  all  sound,  in  forced  and  exten-  into  contact  with   the  parts  where   the 

five  efforts,  as  in  coughing,  occasions  a  tubes  run,  and  it  there  resounds  with  all' 

rfaonchns.    This  suggests  to  us  the  pro-  its  force.    l*his  is  called   traeheaphony^  or 

priety  of  using  these  different  degrees  of  the  natural  tracheal  voice, 

respiration  to  test  the  nature  and  extent  But  when  the  trachea  divides  and  sub- 

of  bronchial  obstructions.     You  may  also  divides,  there  is  not  only  a  splitting  of  the 
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Tocal  sound  into  smaller  pipes,  and  a  con-  proper  placet.  Bot  yon  will  say,  as  there 
sequent  diflfusion  of  it,  and  a  reduction  of  is  some  natural  variety  in  different  indi- 
Its  volume,  but  at  this  division  the  tubes  viduals,  how  shall  we  know  what  are  their 
plunge  into  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  lung,  proper  places!  The  diagrams  which  yoa 
which,  as  we  have  before  found,  is  a  bad  see  here,  and  in  my  work  on  Diagoosis, 
conductor,  and  tends  to  stop  the  sound,  before  mentioned,  and  your  own  anatomi* 
lience,  over  the  chief  bronchial  ramifica-  cal  knowledge,  will  guide  you  in  a  general 
tions,  as  on  each  side  of  the  upper  part  of  way  on  this  point,  by  pointing  out  in  what 
the  sternum,  at  and  between  the  soap uIsb  regions  the  different  sized  tubes  lie;  but 
and  in  the  axillae,  you  still  hear  the  voice,  there  is  another  standard  more  applicable 
but  it  is  less  in  a  body,  mure  diffused  and  to  individuals,  and  that  is,  comparison  be- 
more  distinct,  than  in  the  other  parts,  and  tween  the  two  sides  of  the  chest.  As 
the  articulation  is  still  less  distinct.  This  there  is  an  approach  to  symmetry  in  the 
18  natural  bronchophony y  or  bronchial  re-  structure  on  the  two  side^,  so  there  is  in 
■onance.  health  a  general  correspondence  between 

What  becomes  of  the  voice  in  other  their  sounds ;  and  as  disease  scarcely  ever 

parts  of  the  chest?     Why,  as  it  gets  into  aflRects  both  sides  at  the  same  time,  or  in 

the  finer  tubes  with  their  more  flaccid  coats  the  same  degree,  it  will  make  the  pheno- 

and  minute  cells,  its  vibrations  are  either  mena  of  one  side  to  differ  from  those  of  the 

choked  and  destroyed,  or  in  some  parts  other.    For  example,  if  under  one  clavicle 

may  be  transmitted  across  the   tissue  to  vou  hear  the  voice  resound  loudly,  whilst 

the  parietes  in  merely  an  obscure  diffused  it  is  scarcely  heard  under  the  other,  yoa 

fremitus.    This  I  call  the  pectoral  fremitus,  may  be  sure  that  there  is  some  physical 

It  may  be  also  felt  by  the  hand  applied  difilerence  between  the  two  sides,  which 

on  the  chest.  does  not  exist  naturally ;  or  if  yon  hear 

Now  before  we  touch  on  the  modifica-  below  the  third  rib  in  front  the  tubular 
^ons  of  these  sounds  by  disease,  I  must  or  bronchial  voice,  which  is  generally  con- 
say  a  few  words  on  some  natural  varieties  fined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
find  their  physical  causes.  the  large  bronchi,  you  may  also  infer  that 

Natural  bronchophony,  or  the  vocal  re.  there  is  an  altered  condition  of  the  parts, 

ionance  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  most  And  now  let  us  see  what  alterations  will 

distinct  in  thin  persons  with  a  high  or  change    the   natural    disposition   of   the 

treble  voice,  as  in  females  and  children,  sounds. 

Shrill  or  treble  notes  penetrate   further        Increased  density  of  the  pulmonary  tis. 

into  the  small  tubes,  because  their  vibra-  sue  by  solid  or  liquid  effusion,  or  even 

tions    are    less  excursive    and  need   less  great  sanguineous  congestion  in  it,  will 

room  than  those  of  a  deeper  tone.     You  improve  its  conducting  power,  and  will 

remember  liow  we  noticed  this  difference  enable  it  to  transmit  from  the  bronchial 

in  the  cords  of  the  guitar.     The  motions  tubes  within,  the  vocal  sounds  which  they 

of   the  treble  cords  were  so  short  and  receive  from  the  trachea.    This  is  morbid 

quick  that  you  could  scarcely  see  them,  ftronc^pp/ronvt  and  it  is  usually  accompanied 

whilst   those  of  the  bass  were  long  and  with  bronchial  respiration.    Well,  then,  if 

comparatively  slow.     Now  what   will   be  you  bear  the  voice  resounding*'  in  a  part  of 

the  effect  in  a  person  with  a  bass  voice  ?  the  chest  where  it  is  not  usually  heard. 

Why,  the  voice  will  scarcely  go  into  the  you  may  suspect   the  lung  there  to  be 

subdivisions  of  the  tubes,  and  there  will  somehow  increased  in  density;   but   you 

be  little  or  no  bronchophony ;   but  if  the  cannot  be  sure  until  yon  shall  have  tested 

voice  be  strong  it  will  not  be  entirely  lost,  this  by  other  means,  for  there  is  another 

for  it  will  pass  acrou  the  whole  spongy  change  which  may  have  a  similar  effect, 

tissue,  and  throw  it  all  more  or  less  into  If,  instead  of  the  sound  being  better  con- 

a  ditfused  vibration,  which  will  be  heard  ducted  from  within,  it  is    increased   in 

and  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  chest,  in  the  strength  and  extent  by  an  enlargement  of 

character  of  pectoral  fremitw.    We  find,  the  bronchial  tubes,  it  may  then  be  heard 

then,  that  treble  tones  of  the  voice  give  in  situations  where  it  does  not  naturallr 

moreof  bronchophony,  and  bass  ones  more  reach   the  walls  of  the  chest.     In  botn 

of  the  pectoral  fremitus ;  and  the  same  cases  it  may  more  or  less  resemble  the  na* 

occurs  with  the  morbid  sounds:  if  we  can  tural  bronchophony  heard  near  the  top  of 

get  our  patients  sometimes  to  change  their  the  sternum  and  between  the  scapnliB; 

tone  of  voice,  we  may  thereby  more  effec-  but  it  often  presents  remarkable  modifica- 

tually  test  the  condition  of  their  pectoral  tions.    Thu?,  when  transmitted  from  the 

organs.  middle-sized  bronchi,  it  comes  rather  as 

Now,  as  with  the  corresponding  varie-  diminutivcd  bits  of  voice  than  as  articulate 

ties  of  respiratory  sound,  so  with   these  words ;  and  for  reasons  before  mentioned 

sounds  of  the  voice,  they  l>ccorae  signs  of  low  tones  are  not  transmitted  ;  so  that  if 

disease  when  they  arc  heurd  out  of  their  the  patient  varies  his  cadence,  some  words 
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are  beard,  and  others  Dot    When  arising  When  the  eavity  is  large,  and  the  open- 

from  dilated  air.tobes,  or  when  transmit-  irg  into  it  small,  the  voice  may  not  fully 

ted  from  the  larger  tubes,  the  resonance  is  get  into  it,  but  there  may  be  a  hoUovr 

more  noisy  and   continued,  varying  less  or  tinkling  reverberation  in  it,  like   that 

with  the  tone  of  the  voice.    If  the  air-cells  in  a  phial,  which  is  one  of  the  modified 

over  the  resonant  tubes  are  still  open,  the  echoes  from  repeated  reflection  that  I  told 

sound  will  be  diminished  when  they  are  you   of  in  my  lecture  on   sound.     This 

dilated  by  a  full  inspiration,  because  they  is  called   amphcric    resonance,    or    tmtaOie 

then    tend    to  intercept    it  more.      The  tinkling^  according  to  the  character  of  the 

loudest  bronchophony  is  caused  where  the  sound.     It  may  be  produced  in  the  cavity 

middle  or  upper  parts  of  the  lung  are  left  by  a  large  vomica  or  abscess,  or  by 

pressed  against  some  part  of  the  walls  several  of  these  running  together;    but 

of  the  chest  by  a  liquid  effusion  in  the  its  more  common  Feat  is  the  sac  of  the 

pleura,  which  cannot  displace  the  lung  pleura,  into  which  air  has  entered  through 

from   that  part,  because  it  is  bound  to  a  fistulous  opening  from  the  lung.      Now^ 

it  by  old  adhesions.  this  being  the  resonant  or  echoing  cavity. 

But  what  modifies  the  transmitted  voice  you  can  easily  perceive  that  not  the  voice 

in  the  most  remarkable  manner  is  a  thin  onIv,butthe  Drcathingandcoughalso,espe. 

layer  of  liquid  between  the  lung  and  the  cially  if  they  be  accompanied  by  a  bubbling 

walls  of  the  chest.   The  liquid  is  thrown  by  through  the  fistula,  will  have  more  or  lesa 

the  vocal  resonance  of  the  lung  into  a  state  of  this  tinkling  or  bottle  sound, 

of  irregular  vibration,  which  causes  it  to  Besidesthese  various  positive  phenomenia 

transmit  the  voice  in  a  broken  tremulous  of  the  voice,  the  absence  of   the   vocal, 

manner,    so  that  it    sounds  to  the    ear  fremitus  is  sometimes  a  valuable  sign.    I 

outside    like  the    bleating  of  the    goat,  have  said  this  pectoral  fremitus  can  be 

Hence   I^ennec   called   it  (rgophony.      It  felt  as  well  as  heard;   and  if  you  apply 

may  be  produced  simply  by  liquid  in  the  your  hands,  one  on  each  side  of  a  hcalthT 

pleural  sac,  without  disease  of  the  lung;  chest,  you  will  feel  the  vibrations  on  botn 

for    the  compression   of   the  pulmonary  sides  alike.    Liquid    in   the  pleura  will 

tissue  caused  by  the  liquid  is  enough  to  generally,  more  or  less,  destroy  this  fremi- 

enable    the  lung   to   transmit   the  voice  tus,  and  the  difference  which  it  products 
from  the  bronchial  tubes  within  it.  When  •  is  often  a  very  valuable  sign  of  the  presence 

the  lung  is  consolidated  also  by  disease,  of   liquid.      Consolidation  of   the  lung, 

the  vocal  resonance  is  stronger,  and  there  again,  will  increase    the    vibrations,    or 

is  a  loud  bronchophony  mixed  with  the  make  them  stronger  over  the   bronchial 

bleating    voice,  constituting  a    kind    of  tubes.     In  cases  where  one  side  is  quite 

buzzing  voice,  which  Laennec  compared  dull  on  percussion,  you  may  often   thus 

to  that  of  Punch,  easily    distinguish    whether  the    dulness 

But  there  is  another  kind,  which  may  is  caused  by  consolidated  lung,  or  liquid  in 

be  called  the  perfection  of  vocal  resonance,  the  pleura — a  point  of  considerable  impor- 

in  the  chest.     When  a  cavity  is  formed  in  tance  in  practice. 

the  lung   bv  the  emptying  of  a  vomica  Besides  these  sounds  produced  by  the  air 

or  abscess  through  the  air- tubes,  the  voice  and  the  voice,  you  may  sometimes  have  a 

will  pass  from  these  tubes  into  it ;   and  sound  produced  by    the  motions  of  the 

if  the  communication  is  free,  the  voice  lungs  against  the  ribs.     You  know  that 

may,    by    the    ear    applied    outside,    be  the  lungs,  although  they  nearly  follow  the 

heard  in  the  cavity  as  loud  and  distinct  motions  of  the  chest,  do'  not  move  quite 

as  it  is  in  the  trachea.    This  is  pectoriloquy  with   it,   especially    in    the  lower  parts, 

— not  only  voice,  but  speaking,  in  the  chest,  where  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  draws 

When    the  cavity    is    near  the    surface,  the  lungs  downwards,  whilst  the  ribs  are 

of  moderate  size,  and  opens  freely  into  rising.     But  in  the  natural  condition,  the 

a  large  air-tube,  the  phenomenon  is  most  surfaces  of   the    pulmonary    and    costal 

perfect,  and  then  sounds  exactly  as  if  the  pleura  are  so  smooth,  and  so  well  lubri- 

patient  spoke  in  to  one's  ear:  this  is  limited  cated  with  seruin,  that,  although  there  ia 

to  the  spot  where  the  cavity  lies,  which  motion,  there  is  not  resistance  enough  to* 

is  thus,  as  it  were,  a  little  island  of  voice,  that  motion  to  cause  sound.    But  suppose 

and  when  so  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  cavity,  these  surfaces  to  become  uneven  by  the 

The  sound  of  bronchophony  is  often  louder,  deport  of  rough   matter  on  them,  or  by 

but  then  it  is  more  diffused,  and   there  an   irregular  distension  of  the   tissue  by 

is  less  distinctness  in   the  words.     But  solids  or  air  und^r  them,  you  may  then 

I  shall  not  now  dwell  on  these  distinctions,  have  a  rubbing  tound  with  the  motions  of 

because  we  shall  speak  of  them  when  we  respiration ;  and  this  does  really  occur  in 

cume  to  treat  of  the  diseases  which  cause  pleurisy    and    emphysema  of   the    lung, 

these  phenomena.  This  rubbing  sound  is  often  the  more  evi- 
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dent  in  these  cases,  because  the  same  dis-  the  laws  under  which  they  occur ;   for 

ease,  by  preventing  the  proper  expansion  fi'om  these,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  pa« 

of  the  lung,   caui^es  less  harmony   than  thology,  you  may  understand  and  deduce, 

usual  between  its  motions  and  those  of  the  not  only  the  phenomena  hitherto  obserred, 

chest.  but  new  forms  and  combinations  of  signs 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  described  and  which  observation  and  practice  may  bring 

explained  to  you  most   of  the  acoustic  before  you.    In  our  description  of  diseases 

phenomena  of  the  chest  connected  with  we    shall    meet   with    these  phenomena 

respiration.    Those  of  the  heart  will  be  again ;  and  from  the  principles  which  we 

considered  in  the  latter  part  of  this  course,  have  now  developed,  we  shall  be  prepared 

Perhaps  you  mav  have  thought  me  some-  for  them   wherever  thev  may  occur.    In 

what  minute;  I  do  not  expect  you  tore-  the  meantime,  I  will  leave  for  your  in- 

member  the  details  of  what  I  have  said ;  spection  these  tabular  views  of  the  acoustic 

but  if  your  understanding  has  accompa-  phenomena  of  the  chest,  and  the  names 

nied  me  as  I   proceeded,  you  must  have  b?  which  they  have  been  distinguished, 

become  pretty  familiar  with  the  principUtf  They  should  be  studied  in  conjunction 

of  which  the  various  phenomena  are  il-  with  others  which  you  will  find  at  the  end 

lustrations.    I  would  rather  not  encumber  nay  treatise  on  the  Signs  and  Pathology 

your  minds  with  too  many  details,  but  I  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
do  wish  to  give  you  a  sound  knowledge  of 

SOUNDS  PRODUCED   BY  THE  PASSAGE  OF  AIR  IN  RESPIRATION. 

Sound  of  Respiration. — Natural;  product  by  colUsion  of  tfie  air  against  the  tides  and 

angles  of'  the  air  tubes. 
Tracheal ;   heard  in  the  neek  and  at  the  top  of  the  sternum, 
Bronciual;  near  ihe  tipper  parts  of  the  sternum^  between  the 

seapulte,  ^c. 
Vesicular;  in  moU  other  parts  of  the  chest. 

Morbid,  modified  in  production  or  transmission. 

Bronchial,  or  whiffing ;  transmitted  from  the  bronchi  bj 

condensed  tissue  of  the  lung. 
Cavernous  ^  produced  in  morbid  cavities  communicating 
Amphoric    $      with  the  bronchi. 

RuoNCHi,  produced  by  increased  resistance  to  the  air  moving  through  the  lungs. 

Dry ;  Sibilant       J  produced  by  viscid  mucus  in  the  bronchi,  or  by  swelling 
Sonorous     >      ^^  ^^  membranes,  or  by  pressure  upon  them. 
Dry  mucous)  '        -^  *^  '^ 

Moist;  Mucous  ..  j '';::X1o/:'Sl'"S  «q«W  in  the  brOBcW. 

Submucous a  liquid  in  the  finer  bronchi. 

Subcrepitant liquid  in  the  smallest  bronchi. 

Crepitant Y'^'^     V?"!l  '°    eompressed. 

'  c        smallest  bronchi. 

Cavernous liquid  in  a  morbid  cavity. 

SOUNDS  OF  THE   VOICE  TRANSMITTED  THROUGH  THE  CHEST. 

Natural  Sounds,  heard  in  a  healthy  chest, 

Tracheophony,  in  the  neck  and  at  the  top  of  the  sternum. 

Bronchophony^    near    top    of  the   sternum,  bettoeen  the  scapuLt,  in  tkt 

axilla. t  ^c. 
Pectoral  fremitus,  in  many  parts  of  the  chest. 

Morbid  Sounds,  transmitted  or  produced  by  a  diseased  chest. 

Bronchophony,  transmitted  by  condensed  pulmonary  tissue. 
iEgophony,  the  same  vibrating  through  a  thin  layer  of  liquid. 
Pectoriloquy,  resounding  in  a  cavity  in  the  lung. 
Tinkling,  a  changed  echo  of  the  voic^  or  cough  in  a  large  cavity. 

SOUNDS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  MOTIONS  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Sounds  of  friction,  when  the  plenrse  are  dry,  or  rough  from  deposits. 
Emphysematous  crackling,  by  the  irregular  passage  of  air  between  the  lobules. 
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I  n  r  T  TT  R  R  »  tuatlng,  and  bound  down  by  the  liga- 

LBCTUttB-a  ^^^^^  ^P  ^^^  j^j^^ .  jjj  jjj^  common  acute 

o**  rheumatism,  the  effusion  is  external  to 

RHEUMATISM  and  TTS  EFFECTS;    the   capsular    ligament  —  chiefly  in  the 

cellular  membrane  — -  is  not  fluctuating, 
Br  R.  MACLEOD,  M.D.  but  occasionally  pits  very  slightly,  like 

Physician  to  St.  George*.  Hu.pltal.  inflammatonr  oedema.     The    shape  and 

^  aspect  of  the  two  thus  differ  stnkmgly 

from  each  other. 
Lectdre  IV.  j^op  are  the  hiitories  of  the  two  dis- 

Synovial  Rheumatism;  its  seat-^Diff^erence  be^  eases  less  remarkable  for  their  points  of 

tween  it  and  the  preceding  J arm-^Permauetit  diflerence.     The  synovial  rheumatism  is 

Changes  prcHiuccdinlhe of ectedJaints^Na-  infinitely   more  persistent-affecting,   for 

ture  of  the  Deposit— Curb  (mate  of  Lime,  and  the;  most  part,  several  joints,  but  generally 

Lithate  at'  SodaSujmurntion  in  the  Joints  becominR    more    esp*-cially    fixed    in    a 

an  occasional  consequence  of  Smwvial  Hheu.  Hmited   uomber    to   be   ultimately   com- 

matism-Caiises  afid  Symptoms  of  the  Dis-  pletely   localized,  and  in  a  certain  pro- 

^^  ^  '^         "^  portion   of  them   to    produce  permanent 

changes  of  structure,  or  even  disorganiza- 

If  being  different  in  their  seat, 'in  their  tion  of  the  parts.  In  general,  it  is  probable 

symptoms,  in  their  terminations,  in  the  tb^t  the  effusion   into  the  joint  consists 

affections  with  which  they  are  complicated,  nierely  of  an  increased  quantity  of  syno- 

and  in  their  treatment,   be  sufficient  to  via,  produced  by  the  excited  condition  of 

prove  that  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  the  secreting  surface.    Such,  at  least,  was 

between  two  diseases,  then  is  rheumatism  the  case  in  an   instance  wherein  I  very 

affecting  the   synovial   membranes  essen-  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 

tially  distinct  from  the  form  of  rheumatism  the  body  of  a  patient  cutoff  by  another 

already  considered.  dj^ease,  while  labouring  under  a  first  at- 

The  seat  of  synovial  rheumatism  (as,  tack  of  synovial  rheumatism.     The  joint 

indeed,  the  name  implies)  is  in  the  lining  chiefly  affected  was  the  knee;  it  contained 

membrane  of  the  joints  ;  being,  in  this  an  increased  quantity  of  synovia,  and  the 

respect,  the  same  as  gout,  to  which  it  is,  lining  membrane,  except  where  reflected 

in   various  respects,  very    closely  allied,  over  the  cartilages,  was  of  rather  a  deep 

'The  parts  most  liable  to  its  attacks  are  red  colour,  and  tumefied.'  But  where  the 

the  feet  and  hands,  where  it  is,  for  the  attacks  have  been  repeated,  or  hare  ex- 

most  part,  easily  recognized  by  the  en-  ])ended  themselves  upon  particular  joints, 

largement  of  the  small  joints;    but  the  much    more    considerable   changes  take 

peculiar  characters  of  the  disease  arc,  per-  place. 

haps,  most  strikingly  displayed  when  it  at-         When  the  disease  recurs  several  times, 

tacks  the  knees.     At  first   there  is  pain  the  recovery  after  each  attack  becomes  less 

and  heat,  which,  in  the  more  severe  casets,  and  less  co'mplete;   the  joint  remains  per- 

are  attended  by   external  redness;    and  ceptibly  swollen;  the  ligaments  which  bind 

after  a  time,  varying  from  about  twenty-  the  extremities  of  the  bones  together  be- 

four  hours  to  several  days,  tumefaction  of  come  stretched  ;   the  relative  situations  of 

the  parts  takes  place.      The  appearance  the  articulating  surfaces  arc  altered,  and 

of  the  swelling,  which  is  limited  to  the  more    or    less    distortion   is  the   result. 

the 
not 

which    is    consequently    distended,    and  assuming  an  entirely  chronic  character; 

projects     at     those     points     where     it  and  in  several  such  cases,  where  I  have 

meets  with  least  resistance.    This  gives  examined  the  joints  after  death,  I  have 

a  peculiarity  to  the  shape,  which  at  once  found  little  or  nothing  which  could  be 

strikes  the  eye.    In  the  knee,  the  fulness  called  disease,  with  the  exception  of  a  pre- 

is  most  conspicuous  on  either  side  of  the  tematural  quantity  of  synovia.   In  others, 

patella  and  across  the  lower  part  of  the  the  synovia,  which,  during  the  acuter  at- 

thigh,  just  above  the  -joint:    frequently  tacks,  becomes  increased  in   quantity,  is 

also  it  projects  backwards,  and  may  l>e  again  absorbed  as  these  subside ;  but  about 

seen  or  felt  between  the  hamstrings.  ]^ven  such  joints,  particularly  after  repeated  at- 

where  the  inflammation  extends  to   the  tacks,  some  degree  of  thickening  remains. 

surroundiugtcxtures,tbeyparticipatemuch  This  is  most  remarkable  about  the  small 

less  in  this  than  in   the  preceding  form  joints,  particularly  those  of  the  fingers  and 

of  the  disease,  and  the  swelling  is  conse-  toes,  which  are  often  considerably  distorted 

quently  much  less  diffused.     In  the  syno.  by  it;  and  when, as  sometimes  happens,  it 

vial    rheumatism   the    swelling   is    flao-  extends  to  the  larger  joints  also,  it  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  imagine  any  thing  more  helpless  this,  for  Tery  few  die  in  the  early  ttftge  of 
than  the  subject  of  such  disease  nltimately  the  disease;  and  when  the  patient  is  cat 
becomes.  Fortunately  it  has  almost  in-  off  at  a  more  advanced  period,  it  is  in  con- 
variably  a  chronic  character,  and  is  attend-  sequence  of  the  affection  of  some  internal 
ed  Willi  comparatively  little  pain.  This  is  organ,  which  either  absorbs  all  the  atten- 
what  Dr.  Haygarth  described,  many  years  tion  of  the  practitioner,  or  it  may  be,  that 
ago,  as  wKiosities  of  the  joints,  but  appa-  long  before  the  fatal  event  the  joints  have 
rently  without  understanding  its  nature.  become  free  from  the  disease,  as  happens 

Another  appearance  which  sometimes  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where 'the 
presents  itself  is  peculiar:  the  surface  of  heart  has  been  so  damaged  as  to  prove  in- 
the  cartilages  of  the  joint  seems  as  if  compatible  with  life.  Nor  must  I  neglect 
sprinkled  over, 'in  spots  of  greater  or  less  to  mention  another  circumstance  —  viz. 
extent,  with  white  powder,  or  smoothly  that  in  cases  which  have  ended^n  snppnra- 
painted  of  the  same  colour.  When  we  tion,  the  very  fact  of  such  termination  is 
try  to  scrape  this  off,  we  perceive  that  it  is  assumed  as  ipso  facto,  proving  that  the 
not  merely  superficial,  but  pervades  the  disease  had  not  been  rheumatism,  bat 
substance  of  the  cartilage.  The  form  of  ordinary  inflammation, 
this  deposit  is  thus  considerably  dif>  I  have  never  seen  any  form  of  rheama- 
ferent  from  that  which  takes  place  tism  except  the  synovial,  in  which  suppo- 
in  acute  and  well-marked  gout,  where-  ration  has  occurred ;  bat  of  this  I  have 
in  it  exists  in  small,  irregular,  de-  seen  several  instances : — 
tacbed  portions,  or  as  a  kind  of  exudation  A  lady,  about  55  years  of  are,  of  delicate 
which  may  even  escape  externally.  But  constitution  (residing  at  Chelsea),  became 
another  difference,  and  one  which  would  affected  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
be  very  important  if  it  were  general,  has  synovial  rheumatism,  affecting  principally 
been  pointed  out  as  existing  between  them,  the  shoulders  and  hips.  In  about  a  week: 
The  chalk-stones,  as  they  have  been  called,  the  right  shoulder-joint  became  distendc^dy 
of  gout,  are  well  known  to  consist  of  and  after  a  few  days  the  articulation  of  the 
iithate  of  soda ;  but  in  several  cases  of  old  clavicle  with  the  sternum  was  swollen 
synovial  rheumatism  which  occurred  to  and  fluctuating.  The  right  hip  next  be- 
i)r.  Chambers,  the  white  deposit  was  came  the  chief  seat  of  pain;  and  it  was 
found  to  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  thought  that  deep-seated  fluctuation,  ap- 
This  is  a  curious  pathological  fact;  but  I  parently  from  distension  of  the  capsalar 
am  satisfied,  nevertheless,  that  the  dif-  ligament,  could  be  felt.  Sir  Benjamin 
ference  between  the  deposit  in  such  cases  Brodie  at  this  period  saw  the  patient  with 
and  in  true  gout,  is  not  such  as  to  me,  and  regarded  it,  as  I  had  done,  as  a 
constitute  a  safe  ground  of  distinction.  I  severe  case  of  synovial  rheumatism.  She 
have  several  times  examined  this  smooth  died  at  the  end  of  a  month  from  the  com- 
white  deposit  on  the  articular  cartilages  of  mencement  of  the  attack,  without  any 
those  who  have  had  the  synovial  form  of  internal  organ  participating  in  the  dis- 
rheumatism,  and  in  all  such  instances  it  ease,  but  apparently  exhausted  by  pa- 
answered  to  the  tests  of  Iithate  of  soda;  roxysms  of  fever,  attended  by  copious  per- 
and  on  mentioning  the  subject  to  Dr.  spirations.  No  examination  was  allowed; 
Proiit,  he  informed  me  that,  in  the  but  the  impression  produced  upon  my 
course  of  his  experience  (which  we  mind  at  the  time  was,  that  the  inflamma- 
know  in  such  cases  to  have  been  very  tion  had  run  so  high,  as  to  give  rise  not 
extensive),  he  had  never  met  with  a  merely  to  an  increased  secretion  of  svno- 
deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  via,  but  that  purulent  matter  had  been 
joints.  I  think,  therefore,  we  may  safely  formed  in  the  affected  joints, 
infer  that  this,  though  an  occasional,  is  A  man  was  admitted  into  St.  George's 
still  but  a  rare  occurrence.  Hospital,    under  my  care,  in   1835,  af- 

But  there  is  yet  another  change  some-  fected  with  pain  and  swelling  of  the 
times  produced  by  this  form  of  rheumatism  knees  and  hips.  The  pains  next  attacked 
— I  mean  suppurative  disorganization  of  the  wrists  and  shoulders,  the  former  of 
the  joint  in  which  it  is  situated.  This  is  which  were  swollen  from  distension  of  the 
contrary  to  what  seems  to  be  very  generally  synovial  membranes,  and  slightly  red  ex- 
believed,  and  almost  invariably  laid  down  temally.  The  pain  was  also  severe  and 
in  books;  but  I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  long- con  tinned  in  the  left  shoulder.  Bat 
it  will  be  found,  on  more  extended  obser-  the  chief  affection  from  the  onset  consisted 
vation,  ta  be  a  more  frequent  occurrence  of  severe  pain  in  the  riuht  hip-joint,  with 
than  has  been  suspected.  Less,  indeed,  is  a  considerable  tense  elastic  fulness  in  the 
known  concerning  the  morbid  changes  groin,  apparently  connected  with  the 
which  take  place  in  the  primary  seats  of  joint.  The  pain  and  swelling  of  the  other 
rheumatism,  than  of  any  other  portion  of  parts  subsided  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
its  history;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  while  that  of   the  hipjoint   continued. 
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The  patient  lingered  for  seferal  months ;  /cularly  the  right,  the  synoTial  membrane 

and  on  examining  the  body  after  death,  of  which  was  distended, 

matter  was  found  in  and  around  the  joint.  On  the  24th  the  left  ankle  was  painful 

with  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  and  de-  and    swollen,   and   also  the  left  elbow, 

struction  of  the  ligaments.  which  was  red  externally.    His  pulse  was 

Now  this  I  regard  as  a  case  of  synovial  116,  and  bis  countenance  anxious, 
rheumatism,  in  which,  owing  to  the  con>  26th.  —  Knuckle  of  left  middle  finger 
centration  of  the  action  on  one  joint,  its  swollen,  with  perceptible  distension  of  the 
disorganization  was  produced.  In  the  joint,  and  redness  of  the  skin.  The  co- 
first  Instance  no  doubt  was  entertained,  pious  acid  perspirations  continue. 
or  could  have  arisen,  as  to  the  na-  31st. — The  swelling  of  finger  and  elbow 
tnre  of  the  case,  its  history  being  that  very  much  diminished;  and  chief  com- 
of  common  synovial  rheumatism ;  but  plaint  now  is  of  right  knee,  which  conti- 
had  the  patient  not  been  seen  till  nued  much  swollen,  the  tumefaction  be- 
the  successive  afiection  of  one  or  more  ing  dependent  on  distension  of  the  capsular 
joints  had  passed  away,  while  that  of  ligament,  accompanied  by  fluctuation, 
the  hip  alone  remained,  the  case  might  The  limb  retained  habitually  in  a  half- 
have  been  regarded  merely  as  one  of  com-  bent  position. 

raon  disease  of  the  hip-joint  unconnected  In  this  state  he  continued,  with  little 

with  rheumatism.  change,  till  the  12th  Jan.,  when  he  died. 

A  woman  was  brought  into  St.  George's  The   body  was   examined    next    day. 

Hospital,  who  was  stated   to  have  had  The  right   knee  was  found    to  contain 

rheumatism    of  a  very  acute  character,  about  bulf  a  pint  of  thin  purulent  mat- 

and  was  treated  for  that  complaint  by  a  ter,  with  some  floccnli.    The  cartilages 

medical  practitioner  at  Kensington,     l^he  were  entire,  and  of  healthy  appearance ; 

complained  of  pains  in  her  limbs  gene-  but  the  synovial  membrane  was  distended, 

rally,  but  particularly  in  the  right  hand  pushed  up  beneath  the  quadriceps  muscle, 

and  left  hip.    The  knuckles  were  swollen,  red,  and  thickened.    The  metacarpal  joint 

the  tumefaction  taking  the  shape  of  the  of  the  finger  which  had  suffered  was  next 

joints.    The  first  joint  of  the  fore- finger  examined.     The  flexor  tendon  was  soften- 

was  especially  tumefied  and  red.     She  had  ed,  and  seemed  sodden,  being  deprived  of 

been  ill  a  month,  and  several  joints  had  its  silvery  lustre;  the  articular  surfaces 

been  affected  in  succession.    She  was  ad-  red,  roughened,  and  smeared  with  a  thin 

mitted  in  a  moribund  state,  and  died  next  layer  of  pus.      The    left   ankle,   which 

day.     The  affected  knuckle  contained  a  seemed  to  have  been  third  in  the  degree  of 

tea-spoonful  of  thin  pus,  with  redness  of  suffering,  was  examined,  but  presented  no 

the  membrane  round  the  edge  of  the  carti-  morbid  appearance  beyond  a  little  redness, 

lages.    The  left  hip-joint  had  a  thin  layer  Neither  the  pericardium  nor  the  heart  pre- 

of  pus  infiltrating  the  cellular  membrane,  sented  any  morbid  change,  unless  a  slight, 

external  to  the  capsular  ligament,  and  apparently  old,  thickening  of  the  mitral 

within  it  was  filled  with  thin  pus  mixed  valves.    There  were  between  two  and  three 

with  flakes;    there  was  redness  of   the  ouncesof  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 

capsular  ligament,  but  no  ulceration  of  the  Now  it  appears  to  me  impossible  to  se- 

carti  lages.  parate  such  cases  as  the  preceding  from 

George  Coombs,  setat.  31,  was  admitted  rheumatism,  unless  we  admit  change  of 

into  St  George's  Hospital  the  23d  of  No-  structure  in  the  part  affected  to  be  in  it- 

yembcr,  1836,  at  which  time  he  had  suffered  self  sufficient  proof  that  the  disease  had 

for  a  month  from  pain  in  various  joints,  been  something  else— a  mode  of  reasoning 

He  bad  then,  however,  no  pain  remaining,  both  nnphilosophical,  and  calculated  to 

exeept  in  the  left  knee,  where  it  was  still  establish  an  embarrassing,  and  I  belieye 

severe.    There  was  no  swelling  or  redness,  imaginary  distinction,  between  those  cases 

and  he  could  bend  it  without  difficulty,  in  which  disorganization  is,  and  those  in 

but  complained  much  when  the  limb  was  which  it  is  not,  the  result  of  those  affections 

straightened.     There  was  little  general  of  the  joints  commonly  regarded  as  rheu- 

disturb&nce.  matism. 

Nov.  30th. — Having  exposed  himself  to  Again,  abundant  evidence  will  be  found 

cold,  he  had  a  rigor,  followed  by  heat  and  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  attended 

copious  acid  sweating.    Ti)-day  has  pain  most  minutely  to  the  changes  of  structure 

in  the  limbs  generally,  but  particularly  in  which  the  joints  undergo,  to  convince  us 

the  knees  ana  shoulders,  accompanied  by  a  that  rheumatism  which  becomes  fixed  in  a 

good  deal  of  fever.  part    may  there   give   rise    to    palpable 

^'^  the   15th  December  he  was  much  changes  of  structure.    The  fourth  case, 

^better,  and  especially  with  respect  to  the  which  occurs  in  Sir  Benjamin   Brodie's 

affection  of  the  left  knee,  for  which  he  was  work  on  the  Joints,  is  conclusive  on  the 

originally  admitted ;  but  on  the   19th  he  subject:— 

iiad  a  return  of  pain  in  both  knees,  parti-  **  Henry  Payne,  30  years  of  age^  wa&  ^<1- 
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mittcd  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  nnder  the  foot,  affected  witb  this  kind  of  ilieii- 

the  care  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  on  the  7th  of  niatism.    All  my  cff«»rts,  though  they  were 

October,  1829.  varied  and  long-continued,  were  unable  to 

He  had  suffered  formerly  from  repeated  orercome  the  obstinate  character  of  the 

attacks  of  rheumatism.  maladv  *.*' 

About  twelve  weeks  ago,  after  exposure  M.  ^nilland,  who  strongly  adrocatet 

to  damp  and  cold,  he  was  seized  with  in-  the  idea  of  rheumatism  being  analogoos 

flammation  in  nearly  all  his  joints.  In  the  in  its  effects  to  other  inflammations,  states 

course  of  a  few  day!>,  the  disease  in  the  that  he  has  seen  three  cases  of  the  disease 

other  joints  had  abated ;    but  the  right  ending  in  suppuration  of  the  joints;  bat 

knee  became  more  painful  and  swollen,  in  these  there  existed  inflammation    of 

At  the   time  of  his  admission,  this  knee  some  of  the  veins,  and  as  we  know  that 

was  tender,  painful,  and  much  disended  phlebitis  is  frequently  productive  of  depo- 

with  fluid,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sits  of  matter  in  the  joints  and  elsewhere, 

febrile  excitement  of  the  system.  I   am   not  disposed   to  attach  so  mncfa 

■    H1(mk1  was  taken  from  the  neighbour-  importance  to  his  observations  as  to  those 

hood  of  the  knee  by  cupping;  and  this  of  some  others,  particularly  of  M.  Chomel. 

was  followed  by  the  application  of  bl)s%  This  distinguished  physician    maintains 

ters.    The  vinum  eolchieif  and  afterwards  that  rheumatism  is  not  a  true  inflam- 

colomel,  combined  witb  opium,  were  ad-  mation,  and  consequently  his  facts  are  not 

miniKtrre<l  internally.     Under  this  treat-  open  to  the  suspicion  of  any  bias  in  ftivoar 

ment  the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  knee  of  the  doctrine  for  whidi  i  argue.      Now, 

subsided.  in  his  Esstnr  on  Rheumatism,  he  relates 

On  the  27th  of  October  he  was  attacked  the  case  of  a  patient  who  died  at  La 

with  severe  inflammation  of  the  fauces  Charit^;  both  shoulders  had  been  in  sue- 

and  larynx;  which,  however,  soon  yielded  cession  the  scat  of  acute  pain,  with  tnme- 

to  the  remedies  employed.  faction  ;  and  on  examination  after  death. 

On   the  31st  he   complained  of  severe  &    purulent  effusion  was  found    in    the 

pain  in  the  right  side,  with  great  difiiculty  affected  joints.      But  that  the  previous 

of  breathing;  and  on  the  3d  of  November  history  of  this  case  had  been  ^at  of  rben- 

he  died.  matism   is  proved  by  this^that  Chomel 

On  examining  the  body  after  death,  the  ^ks  in  reference  to  it,  whether  it  can 

plenrnn  were  found  inflamed,  and  incrustcd  ^  that  rheumatism  should  have  its  seat  in 

with  Ivmph,  and  scrum  had  been  effused  the  synovial  membranes?      He  then  goes 

into  that  of  the  right  side.    The  lungs,  on  to  state,  that  in  two  other  patients 

also,  were  inflamed,  and  some  portions  of  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  Hdtel  Dien,  seve- 

them  were  in  a  state  of  gangrene.    The  ndjoints  of  different  limbs  became  painful 

heart  was  affected  with  hypertrophy,  and  ad<x  swollen,  so  that  they  oonld  not  per- 

the  pericardium  was  inflame^,  with  flakes  form  their  movements.  'Hie  patients  died, 

of  lymph  adhering  to  it.    The  s^iiovial  when  increased rednessofthesynovial mem- 

membrane  of  the  right  knee  was  full  of  a  branes,  with  effusion  of  pns,  was  found  in 

dark-coloured   fluid;    not  purulent,    but  the  articulations  alluded  to.  The  inference 

having  the  appearance  of  a  thick  synovia,  which  he  deduces  is  not,  as  we  might  have 

tingrd  with  blood.    The  synovial  mem-  expected,  that  rheumatism  ma^  produce 

brane  was  every  where  of  a  red  colour,  as  these  organic  changes,  but  that  inflamma- 

if  stained  by  this  secretion,  and  the  carti-  mation  of  the  synovial  membranes  may 

lages  of  the  joint  had  the  appearance  of  ^^rj  much  resemble  that  disease.    This, 

having  been  stained  in  the  same  manner,  find  numerous  other  passages  in  the  works 

There  were  some  small  extravasations  of  of  modem  French  writers,  shew  that  they 

blool  in  the  cellular  membrane  external  *^  not  aware  of  the  great  distinction 

to  the  joint.''  between    synovial  and    common    fibrous 

Hut  1  find  also  unequivocal  evidence  of  rheumatism,  their  reasoning  being  almost 

the  same  general  nature  in   the    works  exclusively  applicable  to  the  latter, 

of  some  of  the  continental  writers.    Thus,  1°  the  Journal  Hebdomadaire  for  April 

so  I<»ng  ago  as  the  time  of  Stoll,  the  occa-  1834,  is   the  following  case :  —  l'h*r*sc 

sional  termination  of  rheumatism  in  sup.  Vcllam^;  aged  27,  a  cook,  in  the  eighth 

I  Miration  of  the  joints,  seem  to  have  been  month  of  her  pregnancy,  was    exposed 

(nowii.     Indeed,  he  expressly  savs,  **  in  to  wet  and  to    the  vicissitudes  of   the 

some  patients  these    cases    of    rtieuma-  atmosphere,  and  experienced  on  the  27th 

tinm,  after  having  caused  great    suffer-  of  January  an  attack  of  pain  in  the  loins, 

ing,    give     rise    to    suppuration ; "    un-  '^^Jth    shivering.      The    knees,   feet,  and 

fortunately,     he    does    not     inform     us  wrists,  were  successively  affected,  and  she 

a^    to    whether  he    had    examined   the  ^^  admitted  on  the  1st  of  February,  un- 

joints  after  death,  —  but  adds,  a  little  ^^r  the  care  of  M.  Fiony.      There  was 

fartiuT  on,  "  I  treated  two  young  girls,      — 

one  u{  whom  had  the  hand,  and  the  other  •  PrscUcc of  Blediclnc.  voU  lil. 
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theo  swelling,  with  heat  and  redness 
of  almost  all  the  joints,  and  hydrarthrosis 
of  the  left  knee.  She  was  ordered  to 
be  b]ed  on  several  successive  days,  but 
two  venesections  only  (through  mistake  or 
nt^ligence)  were  practised,  andV  those 
with  an  interval  of  several  days.  The 
patient  remained,  with  little  change,  till 
the  6th  of  March,  when  she  was  put 
to  bed  of  a  dead  child;  she  herself  expired 
on  the  9th,  symptoms  of  peritonitis  having 
previooslj  declared  themselves.  The  left 
knee  presented  externally  a  marked  de- 
gree of  swelling.  On  opening  the  joint,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  pns  was  evacuated. 
The  cartilages  were  softened,  and  the 
fibro-cartilages  at  some  points  destroyed. 
The  synovial  capsule  was  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  with  lymph  deposited  on  its  surface. 
Both  ankles  presented  analogous  appear* 
ancei,  but  in  a  less  degree. 

In  referring  to  the  four  fatal  cases  I 
have  myself  seen,  and  in  analysing 
the  others  which  I  have  adduced,  I  find 
that,  in  all  the  affection  had  apparently 
originated  in  the  synovial  membranes, 
erinced  by  pain  of  the  joint,  accompanied 
by  a  swelling,  the  shape,  (and  for  the  most, 
the  fluctuation  also)  of  which  indicated 
it  to  depend  upon  effusion  within  the  cap- 
sole;  that  at  first  the  pains  had  been 
more  or  less  erratic,  implicating  several 
joints  simultaneously,  or  in  rather  rapid 
soocession ;  but  that  either  from  the  com- 
mencement  some  one  or  two  articulations 
had  suffered  more  than  the  rest,  or  that 
after  a  time  the  pain  and  swelling  had  be> 
come,  as  it  were,  fixed  in  certain  joints, 
and  continued  there  aAer  the  others  had 
got  well.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
joints  on  which  the  force  of  the  disease 
was  thus  concentrated,  were  those  in  which 
the  destmctive  effects  of  the  inflammation 
were  most  conspicuous. 

The  phenomena  here  arc  strikingly  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  occur  in  rheuma* 
tism  affecting  the  ligamentous  textures ; 
for  in  this  last,  as  we  have  seen,  however 
considerable  the  external  appearances  of 
inflammation,  yet  the  joint  internally  may 
present  on  examination  not  a  single  trace 
by  which  its  presence  can  be  recognised. 

It  teems  clear,  from  the  considerations 
already  offered,  that  the  form  of  rheuma- 
tism which  more  especially  attacks  the 
sviiofial  membranes  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency than  the  preceding  to  produce  dis- 
organization in  the  primary  seat  of  the 
disease.  This  might,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  internal 
lining  of  the  joints  is,  under  ordinary  cir- 
coiiutanoei,more  prone  to  change  of  struc- 
ture than  the  common  ligamentous  tex- 
tares.  There  is,  however,  another  ini- 
portADt  point  to  be  taken  into  the  ac 


count^namely,  that  the  synovial  form  of 
rheumatism  is  more  connected  with  a 
cachectic  or  other  morbid  condition  of  the 
general  system.  It  conspicuously  occurs 
in  persons  who  are  of  feeble  and  de» 
bilitated  constitution;  or  if  it  appear  in 
the  more  robust,  it  is  generally  after 
some  considerable  and  continued  source 
of  mental  or  bodily  exhaustion.  Thus  it 
may  supervene  upon  a  long  journey  in 
cold  weather — upon  severe  study,  or  acute 
distress,  particularly  when  to  these  are 
superadded  causes  productive  of  ordinary 
rheumatism,  such  as  sitting  up  during  the 
night  by  a  sick  bed,  or  in  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  some  trying  intellectual  task. 

Again,  the  evidence  of  a  morbid  condi- 
tion is  sometimes  yet  more  unequivocal,  as 
where  we  see  the  attack  supervening  u])on, 
or  alternating  with,  gonorrhoea— an  event 
by  no  means  very  uncommon,  and  present* 
ing  one  of  the  most  obstinate  forms  of  the 
disease.  It  also  is  met  with  \n  connexion 
with  other  venereal  affections ;  but  as  this 
occurs  almost  exclusively  where  long.con* 
tinued  courses  of  mercury  have  been 
adopted,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
remedy  is  in  this  respect  as  much  to  blame 
as  the  syphilitic  disease. 

The  first  indication  of  this  form  of  rheu- 
matism generally  consists  in  a  dull  aching 
and  stiffness  of  certain  joints,  particularly 
those  which  are  most  superficial.  After  a 
time  the  pain  becomes  of  a  more  acute  or 
burning  character,  and  the  parts  begin  to 
swell,  the  swelling  presenting  a  model  of 
the  synovial  or  bursal  cavity,  into  which 
the  effusion  has  taken  place :  the  suffering 
is  increased  either  by  stretching  the  parts 
much,  or  by  corrugating  tliem,  and  hence 
a  semiflexed  position  of  the  joint  is  the 
one  usually  assumed  in  severe  cases. 
Motion  aggravates  the  pain,  particularly 
after  rest  of  some  continuance,  as  in  the 
morning,  at  which  time  there  is  often  a 
great  deal  of  stiffness  about  the  parts;  but 
after  a  little  exercise  this  subsides,  and  tho 
limb  assumes  more  of  its  wonted  sup- 
pleness. 

In  the  most  acute  cases  there  is  smart 
fever,  and  some  redness  about  the  joints ; 
but  much  more  usually  there  is  no  external 
discoloration,  and  little  fever;  that  is  to 
say,  the  fever  is  inconsiderable  as  com- 
pared to  that  which  attends  the  ligamen- 
tous form  of  rheumatism.  When  lever  is 
present  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  gene- 
rally presents  the  remittent  type,  with 
copious  acid  ))erspirations ;  and  I  have 
seen  a  pulverulent  deposit  on  the  skin 
which  admitted  of  being  scraped  off,  in 
quantity  minute  indeed,  but  sufficient  to 
admit  of  being  tested,  and  which  was 
found  to  consist  of  the  lithate  of  soda. 
Where  the  fever  runs  rather  high  the 
tongue    becomes    foul,    and    the    boweU 
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tnitted  into  St.  Oeorg^'s  Hospital,  nnder 
the  care  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1829. 

He  had  suffered  formerly  from  repeated 
attacks  of  rheumatism. 

About  twelve  weeks  ag^,  after  exposure 
to  damp  and  cold,  he  was  seized  with  in- 
flammation in  nearly  all  his  joints.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  the  disease  in  the 
other  joints  had  abated;  but  the  right 
knee  became  more  painful  and  swollen. 
At  the  time  of  his  admission,  this  knee 
was  tender,  painful,  and  mncb  disended 
with  fluid,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
febrile  excitement  of  the  system. 
•  Hlood  was  taken  from  the  neighbonr- 
kood  of  the  knee  by  cupping ;  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  application  of  bl)s% 
ters.  The  vinum  eolehicif  and  afterwards 
colomel,  combined  with  opium,  were  ad- 
ministered internally.  Under  this  treat- 
ment the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  knee 
subsided. 

On  the  27tb  of  October  he  was  attacked 
with  severe  inflammation  of  the  fauces 
and  larynx;  which,  however,  soon  yielded 
to  the  remedies  employed. 

On  the  3 1  St  he  complained  of  severe 
pain  in  the  right  side,  with  great  difliculty 
of  breathing ;  and  on  the  3d  of  November 
he  died. 

On  examining  the  body  after  death,  the 
plenrsD  were  found  inflamed,  and  incrustcd 
'  with  lymph,  and  serum  had  been  effused 
into  that  of  the  right  side.  The  lungs, 
also,  were  inflamed,  and  some  portions  of 
them  were  in  a  state  of  gangrene.  The 
heart  was  affected  with  hypertrophy,  and 
the  pericardium  was  inflame^,  with  flakes 
of  lymph  adhering  to  it.  The  synovial 
membrane  of  the  right  knee  was  full  of  a 
dark-coloured  fluid ;  not  purulent,  but 
having  the  appearance  of  a  thick  synovia, 
tinged  with  blood.  The  synovial  mem- 
brane was  every  where  of  a  red  colour,  as 
if  stained  by  this  secretion,  and  the  carti- 
lages of  the  joint  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  stained  in  the  same  manner. 
There  were  some  small  extravasations  of 
blood  in  the  cellular  membrane  external 
to  the  joint." 

But  I  find  also  unequivocal  evidence  of 
the  same  general  nature  in  the  works 
of  some  of  the  continental  writers.  Thus, 
so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Stoll,  the  occa- 
sional termination  *of  rheumatism  in  sup. 
Duration  of  the  joints,  seem  to  have  been 
Known.  Indeed,  he  expressly  says,  •*  in 
some  patients  these  cases  of  rneuma- 
tism,  after  having  caused  great  suffer- 
in?*  give  rise  to  suppuration ; "  un- 
fortunately, he  does  not  inform  us 
as  to  whether  he  had  examined  the 
joints  after  death,  —  but  adds,  a  little 
farther  on,  **  I  treated  two  young  girls, 
one  of  whom  bad  the  hand,  and  the  other 


the  foot,  affected  with  this  kind  of  tliea- 
matism.  All  my  efforts,  though  they  were 
varied  and  long-continued,  were  unable  to 
overcome  the  obstinate  character  of  the 
malady*." 

M.  Bouilland,  who  strongly  adrocatet 
the  idea  of  rheumatism  being  analogoos 
in  its  effects  to  other  inflammations,  states 
that  he  has  seen  three  cases  of  the  disease 
ending  in  suppuration  of  the  joints;  bat 
in  these  there  existed  inflammation  of 
some  of  the  veins,  and  as  we  know  that 
phlebitis  is  frequently  productive  of  depo- 
sits of  matter  in  the  joint*  and  elsewhere, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  so  mnch 
importance  to  bis  observations  as  to  those 
of  some  others,  particularly  of  M.  Cbomel. 
This  distinguished  physician  maintains 
that  rheumatism  is  not  a  true  inflam- 
mation, aud  consequently  his  fscts  are  not 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  any  bias  in  ftifour 
of  the  doctrine  for  whidi  I  argue.  Now, 
in  his  Essay  on  Rheumatism,  he  relates 
the  case  of  a  patient  who  died  at  Lm 
Charity ;  both  shoulders  had  been  in  sac- 
cession  the  seat  of  acute  pain,  with  tnme- 
faction ;  and  on  examination  after  death, 
a  purulent  effusion  was  found  in  the 
affected  joints.  But  that  the  previous 
history  of  this  case  had  been  that  of  rbea- 
matism  is  proved  by  this^that  Chomel 
asks  in  reference  to  it,  whether  it  can 
be  that  rheumatism  should  have  its  seat  in 
the  synovial  membranes  ?  He  then  goes 
on  to  state,  that  in  two  other  patients 
whom  he  had  seen  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  seve- 
ral joints  of  different  limbs  became  painfbl 
and  swollen,  so  that  they  could  not  per- 
form their  movements.  Tjie  patients  died, 
when  increased  redness  of  thesynovial  mem- 
branes, with  effusion  of  pus,  was  found  in 
the  articulations  alluded  to.  The  inference 
which  be  deduces  is  not,  as  we  might  have 
expected,  that  rheumatism  may  produce 
these  organic  changes,  but  that  inflamma- 
mation  of  the  synovial  membranes  may 
verj  much  resemble  that  disease.  This, 
and  numerous  other  passages  in  the  works 
of  modem  French  writers,  shew  that  they 
are  not  aware  of  the  great  distinction 
between  synovial  and  common  fibrons 
rheumatism,  their  reasoning  being  almost 
exclusively  applicable  to  the  latter. 

In  the  Journal  Hebdomadaire  for  April 
1834,  is  the  following  case :  —  thfcrfcse 
Vcllam^;  aged  27,  a  cook,  in  the  eighth 
month  of  her  pregnancy,  was  exposed 
to  wet  and  to  the  rictssitudes  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  experienced  on  the  27th 
of  January  an  attack  of  pain  in  the  loins, 
with  shivering.  The  knees,  feet,  and 
wrists,  were  successively  affected,  and  she 
was  admitted  on  the  1st  of  February,  un- 
der the  care  of  M.  Fiorry.     There  was 
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then  swelling,  with  heat  and  redness 
of  almost  all  the  joints,  and  hydrartkrosU 
of  the  left  knee.  She  was  ordered  to 
bo  bled  on  several  soccessi?e  days,  but 
two  venesections  only  (through  mistake  or 
n^ligence)  were  practised,  andV  those 
with  an  interval  of  several  days.  The 
patient  remained,  with  little  change,  till 
the  6th  of  March,  when  she  was  put 
to  bed  of  a  dead  child ;  she  herself  expired 
on  the  9th,  symptoms  of  peritonitis  having 
previously  declared  themselves.  The  left 
knee  presented  externally  a  marked  de- 
gree of  swelling.  On  opening  the  joint,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  pns  was  evacuated. 
The  cartilages  were  softened,  and  the 
fibro-cartilages  at  some  points  destroyed. 
The  synovial  capsule  was  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  with  lymph  deposited  on  its  surface. 
Both  ankles  presented  analogous  appear- 
ances, but  in  a  less  degree. 

In  referring  to  the  four  fatal  cases  I 
have  myself  seen,  and  in  analysing 
the  others  which  I  have  adduced,  I  find 
that,  in  all  the  affection  had  apparently 
originated  in  the  synovial  membranes, 
evinced  by  pain  of  the  joint,  accompanied 
by  a  swelling,  the  shape,  (and  for  the  most. 
the  fluctuation  also)  of  which  indicated 
it  to  depend  upon  effusion  within  the  cap- 
sule; that  at  first  the  pains  had  been 
more  or  less  erratic,  implicating  several 
joints  simultaneously,  or  in  rather  rapid 
snccession  ;  but  that  cither  from  the  com. 
mencement  some  one  or  two  articulations 
had  suffered  more  than  the  rest,  or  that 
after  a  time  the  pain  and  swelling  had  be- 
come,  as  it  were,  fixed  in  certain  joints, 
and  continued  there  after  the  others  had 
^ot  well.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
joints  on  which  the  force  of  the  disease 
was  thus  concentrated,  were  those  in  which 
the  destructive  effects  of  the  inflammation 
were  most  conspicuous. 

The  phenomena  here  are  strikingly  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  occur  in  rheuma- 
tism affecting  the  ligamentous  textures; 
for  in  this  last,  as  we  have  seen,  however 
considerable  the  external  appearances  of 
inflammation,  yet  the  joint  internally  may 
present  on  examination  not  a  single  trace 
by  which  its  presence  can  be  recognised. 

It  seems  clear,  from  the  considerations 
already  offered,  that  the  form  of  rheuma- 
tism which  more  especially  attacks  the 
avuofial  membranes  has  a  greater  ten- 
oency  than  the  preceding  to  produce  dis- 
organization in  the  primary  seat  of  the 
disease.  This  might,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
ixlained  by  the  fact  that  the  internal 
lining  of  the  joints  is,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, more  prone  to  change  of  struc- 
ture than  the  common  ligamentous  tex- 
tures. There  is,  however,  another  im- 
portant point  to  be  taken  into  the  ac* 


count— namely,  that  the  synovial  form  of 
rheumatism  is  more  connected  with  a 
cachectic  or  other  morbid  condition  of  the 
general  system.  It  conspicuously  occurs 
in  persons  who  are  of  feeble  and  de* 
bilitatcd  constitution;  or  if  it  appear  in 
the  more  robust,  it  is  generally  after 
some  considerable  and  continued  source 
of  mental  or  bodily  exhaustion.  Thus  it 
may  supervene  upon  a  long  journey  in 
cold  weather — upon  severe  study,  or  acute 
distress,  particularly  when  to  these  are 
superadded  causes  productive  of  ordinary 
rheumatism,  such  as  sitting  up  during  the 
night  by  a  sick  bed,  or  in  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  some  trying  intellectual  task. 

Again,  the  evidence  of  a  morbid  condi- 
tion is  sometimes  yet  more  unequivocal,  as 
where  we  see  the  attack  supervening  upon, 
or  alternating  with,  gonorrhoea— an  event 
by  no  means  very  uncommon,  and  present* 
ing  one  of  the  most  obstinate  forms  of  the 
disease.  It  also  is  met  with  \n  connexion 
with  other  venereal  affections ;  but  as  this 
occurs  almost  exclusively  where  long.con* 
tinned  courses  of  mercury  have  been 
adopted,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
remedy  is  in  this  respect  as  much  to  blame 
as  the  syphilitic  disease. 

The  first  indication  of  this  form  of  rheu- 
matism generally  consists  in  a  dull  aching 
and  stiffness  of  certain  joints,  particularly 
those  which  are  most  superficial.  After  a 
time  the  pain  becomes  of  a  more  acute  or 
burning  character,  and  the  parts  begin  to 
swell,  the  swelling  presenting  a  model  of 
the  synovial  or  bursal  cavity,  into  which 
the  effusion  has  taken  place :  the  suffering 
is  increased  either  by  stretching  the  parts 
much,  or  by  corrugating  them,  and  hence 
a  semi-flexed  position  of  the  joint  is  the 
one  usually  assumed  in  severe  cases. 
Motion  .aggravates  the  pain,  particularly 
after  rest  of  some  continuance,  as  in  the 
morning,  at  which  time  there  is  often  a 
great  d^  of  stiffness  about  the  parts;  but 
after  a  little  exercise  this  subsides,  and  the 
limb  assumes  more  of  its  wonted  sup. 
pleness. 

In  the  most  acute  cases  there  is  smart 
fever,  and  some  redness  about  the  joints ; 
but  much  more  usually  there  is  no  external 
discoloration,  and  little  fever;  that  is  to - 
say,  the  fever  is  inconsiderable  as  com- 
pared to  that  which  attendis  the  ligamen- 
tous form  of  rheumatism.  When  lever  is 
present  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  gene- 
rally presents  the  remittent  type,  with 
copious  acid  perspirations;  and  I  have 
seen  a  pulverulent  deposit  on  the  skin 
which  admitted  of  being  scraped  off,  in 
quantity  minute  indeed,  but  sufficient  to 
admit  of  being  tested,  and  which  was 
found  to  consist  of  the  lithate  of  soda. 
Where  the  fever  runs  rather  high  the 
tongue   becomes   foul,   and   tbue  Vmv««\» 
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constipated;  bat  there  is  much  less  dis-  some  dcep-seated  bana;   at  least,  tQc& 

position  to  these  states  than  in  common  cases  will  frequently  get  well  unoer  the 

rheumatic  fever.   Indecd,of  the  secretions,  pse  ofthpse  remedies  which  are  of  most 

the  perspiration  and  urine  are  tliose  most  avail  in  less  equivocal  examples  of  syoc 

uniformly  affected,  the  latter  being  loaded  vial  rheumatism. 

with  the  tithates,  and  sometimes  producing  ^  ' 

a  sense  of  scalding  as  it  is  voided.     In  one 

case,  which  lately  occurred  to  me,  this  was  ^ 

attended  with  slight  discharge  from  the  PRACTICAL   INFERENCES 

urethra,   although    1   have   the  strongest 

reason   to  be  assured  that  there  was  no  which  rssult  fbom 

gonorrhoeal  affection.     This  phenomenon  SOME     LATE    PHYSIOLOGICAL 

would  seem  to  bring  still  more  close  the  ivvpcTir' ATimcQ 

connexion  between  the  urethra  and  syno-  IXM  v  L,iM  lUA  I  iuri» 

vial  membranes.  bbspbctino  thb 

The  course  of  this  disease  is  altogether  ^AWS  of  the   VITAL   FUNCTIONS 
considerably  different  from  that  of  rheu- 

matic   fever;   it   more    speedily   becomes  in  the  more  perfect  animals. 

mitigated  in  severity  when  both  are  treated  a   i>  ^xr  v            ifTkimcTAri? 

in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  when  both  ar^  "*"  ^'  *^-  "  •  Phi"J*»  M.D.  r.K.S.L.  &  £• 

left  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature.     But  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Phyticlaas 

it  is  rarely  if  ever  cut  short  at  once,  and  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  Ac. 

the  subacute,  or  chronic  condition,  is  much  Part  II. 

more  enduring.      In    a  first  attack,  per.  __ 

haps  six  weeks  may  be  stated  to  be  the 

average  duration  of  the  illness,   and  in  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

such  case  little,  or  perhaps  no  perceptible  ^ 

damage  may  have  been  done  to  the  affected  '    .  . 

joints.     But  it  is  very  apt  to  recur,  and  The  positions  which,  as  far  as  I  am  ca- 

with  each  relapse  its  obstinacy  seems  to  pable  of  judging,  are  established  bj  the 

increase,  and,  in  fact,  the  innammatioo  experiments    referred    to     in   a  paper 

acting  repeatedly  on  textures  already  dis-  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Mb- 

eased,  at  length  may  be  said  never  to  be  dical  Gazette  are,  that  besides   the 

wholly  absent,  giving  rise  to  permanent  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion,  there  is 

swelling  and  stiflncM  about  the  joints,  con-  ^  third  set,  the  ganglionic  nerves,  the 

stituting   the   "nodosities,"  already   de-  functionsof  which  have  not  been  under- 

^n^f\JJTT^t^^^^^^  st^od,  but  which  differ  as  essentially 

mg,  a  truce  IS  at  length  entered  into,  and  r        lu    r      *•        r   •*!-       r  *i.           / 

the  patient  enjoys  a  long  respite,  wilhout  ^'?'"  ^^^  ^""^^^°"  ?^  J}^^''^  «^  those  seU 

our  art  having  any  apparent  share  in  the  of  nerves,  as   their  functions  do   from 

favourable  change.  ^^^"  other;  that  the  functions  of  this 

When  the  superficial  joints  are  affected  class  of  nerves  are  to  combine  and  con- 

with  this  form  of  rheumatism,  it  is  gene-  vey  an  influence  prepared  by  the  brain 

rally  very  easily  recognised ;  but  when  it  and    spinal   marrow,  and   not  by   anj 

attacks  those  which  are  deep-seated  and  particular  part,  but  the  whole  of  those 

most  covered,  considerable  diflicultv  may  organs,  from  the  uppermost  surfaces  of 

exist:  for  instance,  with  respect  to  the  hip  the  brain  and  cerebellum  to  the  lowest 

joint.    In  such  ewes  there  is  usually  some  portion   of  the  spinal  marrow,  for  the 

external  part  implicated  which  gives  us  a  ^„           „f  maintaining  and  regulating 

clue  to  the  mysteiy     Thus    if  the  great  ffa^*  fu„etions  of  all  vTtol  organs,  witS 

toe,  or  knee,  or  but  a  single  knuckle  be  '.  ^             ..         >  "I    '•*«*  *"B»"*»»  ^"^ 

imultaneously  affected,  we  may  infer  that  ^^^  excfPl»on  of  those,  the  funcUon  of 


sim 


the  nature  of  the  deep  and  concealed  dis-  which  depends  simply  on  that  of  the 

case  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  superficial,  muscular  fibre — namely,  the  heart  and 

But  sometimes  the  joinU  are  all  free,  and  blootl-vessels ;   which  organs,  although 

some  deep-seated  bursa  is  alone  affected,  deriving   their    power    from    a  source 

If  in  an  individual  who  has  been  subject  wholly    independent  of   tbe  influence 

to  this  form  of  rheumatism,  or  even  with-  conveyed  by  the  ganglionic  nerves,  are 

out  this,  if  he  has  been  exposed  to  causes  nevertheless  placed  under  its  immediate 

likely  to  have  produced  it,  should  he  com-  control  *. 

plain  of  pain  accompanied  by  stiffness,  and     ' 

much  aggravated  by  motion,  with  some  per-  «  We  have  reason  to  believe  from  many  ftcto 

ceptible  fulness,  but  without  heat  or  much  recapitulated  in  the  Philosophical  Tranaactiona 

constitutional  disturbance,  such  case  will  ?/  la»t  year,  and  republished,  with  tome  addU 

#■-«   ..  .^#1..  u«  <v^»..<i  t^  A^^^A  «»^~  -u-^..  llonn,  In  the  numbers  of  the  Mkdical  Gasbttb 

frequently  be  found  to  depend  upon  rheu.  ^^  ^he  lath  and  25th  of  March  last,  that  the  gan- 

matic    inflammation,    with   effusion   into  gUoplc  nerves  possess  no  power  of  bestowlbg  sen* 
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Thus  it  is  that  this  influence,  constt-  the  sofler  parts  of  our  frame,  as  to  be 

tutin^  the  leading^  power  in  the  vital  almost  as  well  defended  as  if  they  also 

system,  that  power  to  which  all  its  other  had  been  secured  by  bony  cases, 
powers  are  subordinate,  holds  under  its 

dominion  every  part  concerned  in  the        We  are  now  to  inquire  into  the  nature 

ifital  functions,  whether  it  derives  its  of  the  morbid  states  of  the   influence 

power  from  another  source,  or  from  itself;  conveyed  by  the  ganglionic  nerves,  with 

on  which  therefore  depends  the  formation  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  prac- 

and  well-being  of  all  our  organs;  and  we  tical  department  of  our  profession  ;  for 

cannot  help  observing  with  what  care  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  kiiow- 

nature    protects    both    the    organs    by  ledge  of,  as  far  as  life  is  concerned,  the 

which  it  is  prepared,  and  those  which  most  imjiortant  functions  of  the  brain 

convey  it.    The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  and  spinal   marrow  ;   and  of  the   only 

are  in  all  their  parts  defended  by  power-  functions  of  the  ganglionic  nerves,  func- 

ful  bones;    ana  the  ganglionic  nerves,  tionsof  no  less  importance,  those  of  com- 

in  every  instance,  placed  so  deeply  in  bining  and  conveying  the  influence  of 

the  vital  organs  of  the  brain  and  spinal 

•JWiitf  on  the  parts  to  which  they  nre  suppHed.and  marrow,  should  not  essentially  infl  uence 

conseqarntly,  that  those  parts  deiive  their  Henai-  that  department:   that  the   State  of  the 

bUity  from  the  aame  class  of  nerves  which  besto>r  Jgading  DOWer  of  the  vital  System  should 

It  on  other  parts;  uerres  belonging  to  this  class  -^'—"•g  f**        ...  » .*«•  ojovv.«m  o.iv/«i« 

accompanying  and  beln^  bound  up  In  the  same  not  be   essentially   COncemcd  in  itS   dlS- 

sbeath  with  the  ganglionic,  as  they  are  found  to  eascs. 

be  with  the  nerves  of   motion.      At  firvt   view  a    '  .l*      •  c  aK  /» 

It   appeared  to   me  probable  that  in    those   in-  4^    ^"**    ".  ?"®  ^'    those    powers    Ot 

sunces   where    the    ganglionic    nerves  excite  which    the   living  animal  partakes   in 

the  muscular  fibre,  they  were  bound  up    with  common  with  inanimate  nature    it  can- 

tbe   Kame  class  of    nerve*  which   excite  the  common  wiin  manimaic  nature,  ii  can- 

mascles  of  volunUry  motion.     But  there  are  se-  not    01     COUrse     DC    SUUjeCt    to     chan^^e 

▼eral  circumstances  which  seem  to  point  out,  and  by  disease,  but  the  ortrans  which  Slinply, 
others  which  prove,  that  the  ganglionic  nervea        .   i  *u  u*   u  •«.  '       u 

themwives  possess  the  powet   of  exciting'  the  aiul  those  which  convey  it,  are  as  much 

■HMcuiar  fibre.    In  the  .organs  supplied  by  the  SO   as  Other  parts  of  our  frame,    and 

ganglionic  nerves,  it  is   not  excited  in  the  same  J^g    gflfgcts    must    be    regulated    by    the 
way  as  in  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion ;    the  T.   ^  .v.fj«.«t,-wv.    »,j     »uw 

eacftement  of  the  muscles  of  iuvolnntary  motion  State  01  those  Organs, 
neither  being  under  the  influence  of  the  will  nor  Certain  stages  of  their  diseased  States 

ss«i«  of '';L';s,.K??",s;'r„;:  'ix^^LtZ  »« f*™*"" «» «*«'-y p™"'"'  physician. 

stimalating  the  nerves  either  of  the  living  or  But  as  we  have  neither  been  aware  that 

r'^'^^lTi  i"lf*S  •,/"'.' r  *''**'' ^    *"*   ^ir*"  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  supply,  and 

aeen  misled  Hailer  In  his    inference  respecting  ,  ,.      .    •  it   Ji 

the  relation  which  the  nervous   system  bears  the  ganglionic  nerves  convey,  the  power 

to   the  muscles    of   Involuntary    motion.      But  which    regulates    the    functions   of  life, 

the   facts    wl.ich    leave  no  r.  om  to  doubt    that  ^„„  i,„„.„rL,l  -«  «.f  ♦!.«  »-*...>.  ^^A  :^.^^ 

the  g«ngiio«ic  nerves  possess  the  pouer.  un-  ^iir  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  immc- 

der.  certain   circumstances,    of   exciting    the  diatc   cause  of  many  of  those  diseases 

modular  fibre,  are.  that  the  muscles  of  Inyo-  [,^3  been  extremely    imperfect.      From 

Inntary  motion,  although  they  cannot  be  excited  .\  >      1   r  e  \  11  jl.  a. 

by  stimulants  applied  to  their  uerve».  either  in  this  (IcteCt  Ot   knowledge,  and  the  want 

the  living  or  newly-dead  animal,  can  in  both  be  of  sensibility  in  the  parts  Concerned  *, 

excited  by  siimulants  applied  to  nny  part  of  either  ,l    •  i     „f-o.p-  ^ftpj,   pvrifP  litHo    at 

the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  ;  while  the  muscles  of  ^^^^f  ^*"^  Siag-CS  Often  CXClte  IlltlC    at- 

▼olnntary  motion  only  obey  stimulants  applied  to  tcntion  ;   and    It  not   unfrequently  hap- 

the  particular  paru   of  thone  organs  from  which  pens    that    no    ScriouS   attempt  is  made 

their  nerves  arise  t  an.i  while  the  muscles  of  invn-  •  * 

luntary   motion  are  more  powt-rfullf  excited    by  —      "  — ~ 

chemical  than  mechanicMl  stimulants,  the  former         «  Neither  the  brain  nor  spinal  marrow  appear 

of  which,  ir  we  except  elearicity.  have  little  effect  to  poasets  any  sensibility.  Previous  to  our  being 

In  exciting  the  muscles  01  voluntary  motion  Cray  aware    of  the   dlstiuctiun   between    the   nerves 

Esperimentai  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of   the  Vital  of  sensation  and  those  of  motion,  certain  parU 

Organs,   Part   II.);    and   lastly,  we  know  from  of  them  appeared  to  possess  seusibility,  because 

direct  experiment,  that  the  inQuence  conveyed  by  the  mu^cleK  of  voluntary  motion  are  tlirown  into 

the  ganglionic  nirves   is  the  Kame  as  that  con*  contraction  by  irritating  those  parts.  Tliiswenuw 

Teycd  by  other  nerves  of  motion,  although  wholly  know  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  thone  parts 

of  a  different  nature   from  that  conveyed  by  the  are  endowed  with  sensibility.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 

nerves  of  sensation  (Philosophical  Transactions  many  of   the  other  vital  organa  are  ilUsupplied 

for  1^36.;    nie  most.ready  te»»,  as  I  have  else-  wfth  nerves  of  sensation— the  lunus,  the  heart, 

where  pointed  out,  by  which  we  may  determine  the  liver,  Ac    These  causes  have  greatly  contrl- 

whether  any  particular  function  de pt  ndn  on  the  hutcd  to  the  obscurity  of  the  diseases  depending 

ganglionic  uerres,  where  the  parts  are  too  minute  on  a  failure  or  irregular  supply  of  the  influence 

for  the  labours  ot  the  anatuniist,  is  its  being  sub-  they  convey.     Thia  may,  at  first  view,  appear  to 

Ject  to  all  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  be  a  defect  in  the  coiuitltullon  of  our  bodies  :  but 

tbe«e  being  the  o:-ly  nerve»  which  convey  the  in-  It  is  probably  the  cauae  of  much  Icks  inconve- 

flnence  of  all  parts  of  those  organs.    It  was  thus  nience  than  would  have  arisen  from  a  high  degree 

that  the  blood-vessels  were  proved  to  be  supplied  of  sensibility  In  organs,  the  functions  of  which 

by  gi^Sl'onlc  nerves,  even  to  their  minutest  ramt-  are  constant  and  subject  to  f re(\,<aetkX^  asA  olVtxi 

ficatious.    (Philosophical  TruD.actions)  sudden,  catucs  of  eitiUciacnt,. 
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to  arrest  their  pro^^ress,  till  it  has  been  feringf  of  some  other  part  of  tbe  vital 

such  as  to  defy  all  our  means.  system,  more  or  less  supplied  with  ner- 

Nothing  can   be  more  evident  than  ves  of  sensation,  and  toe  functions  of 

tbe  inference  that  if  the  organs  of  the  which  conse<)uentljbeinf^  more  erident, 

leading  power  in  the  maintenance  of  the  have  been  better  understood, 

functions  on   which  the   healthy  struc-  Tbe  fir^t  thing  which  suggests  tbat 

ture  of  every  part  depends,  be  distri-  the    disease  may  not  be   wholly  con- 

buted .  throajjfhout    every    part    of  tbe  fined  to  tbe  sensitive   system,    is    tbe 

brain   and   spinal  marrow,  those  fuuc-  functions  of  this  part  being  more  pro* 

tions  must  be  influenced  by  all  causes  mincntly   and  constantly  affected   than 

which  tend  to  impair  the  vigour  of  ei-  is  common  for  tliose  oi  any  particular 

ther,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  ei-  organ  to  be,  in  what  we  call  nervous 

ther  of  these  organs  ;  and  no  fact  can  complaints. 

be  more  notorious  than  that,  in  many  of  Even  under  such  circumstances,  how- 

thosc  instances  where  the  nervous  sys-  ever,  we  are  not  always  alarmed ;  we 

tern  has  long  suffered  under  causes  of  have  oflen  before  seen  such   affections 

irritation,  derangement  of  function    in  of  the  same  part  arising  from  causes, 

some  organ  essential  to  life  is  oflen  at  the  effects  of^  which  proved  trivial,  and 

length  established,  which  frequently  re-  yielded  readily  to  tbe  usual  remedies; 

sists  the  usual  means,  and  terminates  in  and,  not  being  aware  of  tbe   change 

a  fatal  derangement  of  structure ;  while  which  has  been  gradually  going  on  in 

in  the  earlier  stages,  from  the  insensi-  the  vital  organs  of  the  brain  and  spinal 

bility  of  the  vital  organs,  the  patient's  marrow,,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  de« 

state  appears  to  differ  but  little  from  that  rangement  of  function  should  not  yield 

of  others  who  are  what  is  called  ner*  as  in   other  cases;  the  cough,  or  the 

*vous,  and  oflten  continue  so  for  a  long  headache,  is  a  little  more  obstinate  than 

life  without  any   symptoms  of  danger  usual,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  tbe 

supervening.  patient  should  not  do  well. 

It  is  evident  that  these  cases,  however  In    such     cases,     however,     unless 

similar  in  their  symptoms,  must  be  of  an  we  can  trace  the  Source  of  the  dis- 

essentially  different  nature.  ease,   and    remove    the    cause    which 

The  nature  of  the  diflcrence  will  be  is  preying  on  tbe  vital  organs  of  the 
evident  if  we  compare  them  with  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  wc  generally 
facts  detailed  in  the  paper  so  frequently  find  that  he  does  not  do  well ;  and 
referred  to  in  my  last  communication,  are  at  length  awakened  to  his  real  state, 
on  the  Powers  of  Life,  in  the  Philoso-  by  symptoms  of  change  of  structure 
phical  Transactions  for  1836.  lu  the  supervening  on  those  of  deranged  fonc- 
one  case,  the  df^rangenieut  has  its  seat  in  tiou,  when,  for  the  most  part,  the  dis- 
the  central  organs  of  tbe  sensitive  sys-  ease  has  advanced  too  far  to  be  arrested, 
tem ;  in  which,  therefore,  however  severe  Cases  of  this  description  are  of  two 
the  suffering,  life  is  not  endangered,  kinds.  I  have  just  baa  occasion  to  re- 
because  the  organs  of  the  sensitive  sys-  fcr  to  a  paper  in  which  are  detailed  tbe 
tem  have  no  share  in  maintaining  it :  various  causes  which  maintain  a  power- 
in  the  other,  it  extends  to  the  vital  or-  ful  bond  of  union  between  the  sensitive 
gans  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow ;  and  vital  systems ;  in  conseouence  of 
and  the  cause  of  the  two  cases  bearing  which,  it  never  happens  that  tne  central 
so  near  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  organs  of  the  one  are  much  affected 
arises  from  tbe  sufferings  being  in  both  without  those  of  the  other  more  or  less 
in  the  sensitive  system ;  f(»r  the  one  sys-  partaking  of  their  affection.  Their 
tem,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  paper  vicinity  alone,  indeed,  is  sufficient  to 
just  referred  to,  never  suffers  without  the  produce  this  effect,  for  there  is  no  ex- 
other  more  or  less  partaking  of  the  suf-  ception  to  tbe  law  which  I  have  else- 
fering;  and  all  our  feelings  belong'ing  where  considered  at  length*,  that  all 
to  the  sensitive  system,  the  sufferings  neighbouring  parts  sympathise, 
are  nearly  the  same,  whether  tbe  vital  The  degree  m  which  this  sympathetic 
organs  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  affection  of  tbe  central  parts  of  either 
partake  of  the  disease  or  not :  indeed,  system  tends  to  produce  disease  in  the 
often  less  in  the  former  case,  as  might  other  organs  of  that  system,  depends  not 

be  supposed,  when  tbe  original  disease     ■   — 

is  in  the  insensible  parU  of  our  frame ;  n*„®"*»l?it"  .¥*'^"^~*.o«"''*'I**  ^n**I^^*^* 

until  tbe  evil  declares  itself  by  tbe  sufl  ^^^fjI^V''''^  *"  *'^'  *"*  '^""^^•'  *" 
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merely  on  the  decree  in  which  its  cen-  structure  of  some  or^an  essential  to  lifc^ 

tral  parts  are  ai&cted,  but  in   a  great  in  conseouence  of  the  central  organs  of 

degree  on  the  liability  to  disease  in  other  the  vital  system  partaking  of  the  dis- 

organs ;  and  therefore  on  the  fiarticu-  eased  state  of  those  of  the  sensitive  sys- 

lar  constitution  of  the  patient ;  which  also  tem,  is  seriously  deranged ;  for  after  this 

determines  the  organ  which  will  suffer  has  taken  place,  our  means,  although 

most,  unless  some  particular  organ  has  they  may  in  some  degree  retard,  can 

been  weakened  by  accidental  causes,such  rarely  prevent  the  fatal  termination, 

ashavingsufferedbypreviousdisease;  for  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  direct 

tlie  chiefefiect  of  the  derangement,  which  the  attention  of  the  physician  to  the  for- 

influences  the  whole,  will  always  fall  on  mer  case,  in  which  the  cause  of  disease, 

the  weakest  part;  and  it  is  a  law  of  our  in  consequence  of  the  insensibility  of 

frame,  which  I  have  had   frequent  oc-  the  organs  of  life    belonging  to  the 

casion  to  illustrate,  that  the  morbid  af-  brain  and   spinal  marrow,  and   many 

fection  ofany  one  part  being  established,  of  the    ot*hcr    vital    organs    being   ill 

tends  to  divert  the  cause  from  all  others,  supplied  with  ner\'e8  of  sensation,  not 

Thus  it  is,  that  whether  an  organ,  se-  unfrcquently   makes    its    advances    in 

condarily  affected,  belong  to  the  scnsi-  so  insidious    a    manner,  that,    as   we 

tive  or  vital  system,   the  cause    may  have  just  seen,  the  symptoms  of  de* 

either  originate  in  the  other  system,  or  rangement  of  structure  in  some  or^an 

it  may  be  the  effect  of  causes  directly  in-  essential  to  life  is  oflen  the  first  thing 

juring  the  central  parts  of  the  system  to  which  warns  the  physician   of  his  pa- 

which   the  organ  in  question  belongs,  tient's  danger. 

Both  cases,  it  is  evident,  are  very  mf-  The  only  means  of  preventing  such  a 

ferent  in   their  nature   from   those    in  result  is  to  observe  with  care  the  states 

which  the  cause  of  injury  acts  directly  on  which  precede  it,  that  we  maybe  en- 

tfaisorgan  itself:  these  are  simple  cases,of  abled    to  distinguish   the  thrcatenings 

which  I  do  not  speak,  and  in  which  both  that  should  warn  us  of  its  approach  ;  and 

the   cause  of  the  disease  and   its  treat-  thus  learn  to  distinguish  those  cases  in 

ment  are  well  understood.    Thus,  on  the  which  the  vital  organ  of  tlie  brain  and 

one  band,  we  see  cases  in  which  the  long  spinal  marrow  are  suflering  in  such  a 

continuance  of  the  depressing  passions,  way  as  may  sooner  or  later  incapacitate 

what  is  called  a  settled  grief,  for  exam-  them  for  maintaining  the  functions  on 

pie,  gradually  impairs  the  vigour  of  the  which  life  depends. 

central  organs  of^  the  sensitive  system ;  The  subject  naturally  divides   itself 

by  degrees  those  of  the  vital  system  par-  into  three  parts:  in  the  first  place,  to 

taking  of  this  debility ;  and  in  conse-  determine  toe  nature  of  the  immediate 

J^nence  of  this  seconcfary  affection,  the  cause  of  the  disease — the  state  of  the 

unction  of  some  organ  belonging  to  the  organs    from     which     it    immediately 

latter  system  is  deranged ;  and  the  de-  arises ;   secondly,  the  remote  causes—* 

rangement,  if  the  cause  continue  to  ope-  the    causes  which  produce    that  states 

rate,  maintained,  till  it  terminates,  as  of  the  organs  in  question ;  and  lastly, 

almost  always  sooner  or  later  happens,  the   means   best  calculated   to  obviate 

in  such  derangement  of  structure,  that  their  effects.     The  first  I  shall  consider 

the  organ  is  no  lon^j^er  capable  of  any  in  the  remaining  part  of  the   present 

degreeqfitshealthy  function,  and  a  fatal  paper,  reserving  the  second  and  third, 

termination  ensues.  with  which  the  subject  will  close,  for 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  such  causes  my  next  communication, 
of  injury  as  directly  debilitate  the  cen- 

tral  organs  of  the  vital  system,  produce  It  appears  from  a  paper  to  which  I 

the  same  train  of  symptoms,  except  that  have  hacl  frequent  occasion  to  refer,  be- 

tbey  are  not  preceded  by  the  affections  cause  it  contains  a  recapitulation  of  all 

of  the  sensitive  system,  which  in   the  the  more  important  facts  relating  to  the 

foregoing  case  lay  the  foundation  of  all  subject*,  that  the  leading  power  in  each 

that  follows.  of  the  two  systems,  under  which  all  the 

With  respect  to  this  case  little  need  be  powers  of  the  living  animal  arrange 

said.   The  safety  of  the  patient  depends  themselves,  both  influences  every   part, 

on  removing  the  cause  of  derangement  and  is  influenced  by  every  part,  of^  the 

in  the  sensitive  system,  which,  from  the    

sensibility  of  the  parts  concerned,  is  ge-       *  «vii vi    i  >n         ^i        e     xo^a        a 

,,       '^  jv>  '      ^f         -J      -r     L   r         iV-  Philosophical  Transactioni    for  lOaUk  \  veA 

nenuly  sumcieutly  evident,  before  the  Medical  Gtietu  for  MMc\k\B»adU,\«W. 
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system  to  which  ithelongs.  This  power,  such  as  we  find  are  unattended  with  any 
therefore,  suffers  by  every  cause  of  in-  serious  effects,  that  of  all  such  causes, 
jury  f^oiiig"  on  in  any  part  of  that  system,  they  are  least  calculated  to  excite  alarm, 
all  the  functions  of  which  depend  upon  We  are  accustomed  to  see.  them  recur 
it.  I  have  already  stated  my  reason  for  for  a  g^eat  length  of  time  without  pro- 
confining  my  attention  to  causes  directly  ducing  any  serious  effects  on  the  g^ne- 
operating  on   the  leadine*  power  of  the  ral  health. 

vital  system  ;  namely,  that  when  the  In  some  cases,  however,  in  affections 

affection  of  the  sensitive  system  is  such  of  these  or  other  vital  organs,  the  pa- 

as,in  consequence  of  the  sympathy  which  tient  perceives  that  a  sense  of  debility 

exists  between  the  central  parts  of  the  in  some,  in  others  what  is  called  a  fret 
two  systems,    to  injure  the  organs  of   of  the  nerves,   which  have  only  been 

the  leading  power  of  the  vital  system,  temporary,  becomes  more  permanent, 
the  cause  must,  from  the  sensibility  of   and  at  length  constant.      Under  snch 

every  part  of  the  sensitive  system,  al-  circumstances  he  soon  feels  his  strength 

ways  oe  such  as  to   be  evident  to  the  more  or  less  permanently  impaired  ;  but 

most  careless  observer.  the  first  thing  which  generally  makes 

In  the  cases  to  which  I  wish  to  di-  him  anxious  respecting  his  complaints, 

rect  the  reader's  attention,  on  the  con-  is  finding  that  ne  is  not  equal  to  his 

trary,  the  little  sensibility  of  the  parts  usual  mental  efforts,  for  the  sympathy 

concerned,  from  the  vital  organs  oi  the  which  exists  between  the  two  systems 

brain  and  spinal  marrow  being  devoid  is  mutual.    As  affections  of  the  sensi- 

of  scnsibilitj^,  many  of  the  other  vital  tive  at  length  influence  the  vital,  those 

organs  but  ill  supplied  with  nerves  of  of  the  vital  seldom  fail  more  or  less  to 

sensation,  and  the  cause  in  general  ope-  influence  the  sensitive  system, 

rating  slowly,  the  symptoms  are  often  In   affections  of  the  alimentary  ca- 

such,  in  the  early  stages,  as  appear  to  nal,  however,  a  more  direct  cause   is 

indicate  no  serious  consequences;  in  at  the  same  time  operating.  This 
general  differing  but  little  from  those  of-  canal  is  one  of  the    few   vital  organs 

what    are    called   nervous  complaints;  copiously  supplied  with  nerves  of  sen- 

whicb  are,  for  the  most  part,  free  from  sation,     and     consequently    its    affec- 

any  risk  to  life.  tions  directly,  and  to  a  great  degree. 

But  it  will  easily  be  believed,  that  if  impress  the  central  organs  of  the  sensi* 
a  cause  tending  to  debilitate  the  organs  tive  system,  and  that  to  a  much  greater 
of  the  leading  power  in  the  vital  sys-  degree  than  happens  with  respect  to 
tem,  however  feeble,  be  long  continued,  those  of  any  other  vital  orsan;  so  that 
its  continuance  compensating  for  the  by  causes  of  irritation  in  that  canal,  the 
feebleness  of  the  impression,  these  or-  central  organs  of  the  vital  system  are 
gans  may  so  suffer  as  to  interfere  with  doubly  assailed,  by  the  direct  effect  on 
the  due  preparation  of  the  influence  these  organs  of  all  impressions  made  on 
they  supply,  on  uhich  we  know  from  any  vitsH  organ,  and  by  their  immediate 
direct  experiment  the  functions  of  all  sympathy  with  the  central  organs  of  the 
vital  organs  depend.  The  apparent  in-  sensitive  system,  which  is  but  little  influ- 
adequacy  of  the  cause,  in  the  majority  enced  by  the  affection  of  the  vital  organs 
of  cases,  is  a  chief  source  of  danger;  for  ill  supplied  with  nerves  of  sensation, 
we  shall  find,  that  when  the  cause  and  Now  as  soon  as  this  sense  of  debility 
its  tendency  are  detected  at  an  early  or  fret  of  the  nerves  becomes  continued, 
period,  its  effects  may  almost  always  be  there  is  a  cause  operating,  which  is 
obviated.  As  the  central  organs  of  constantly  tending  to  debilitate  the 
the  vital  system  feel  the  effects  of  all  organs  of  the  leading  power  of  the  vital 
causes  operating  on  any  part  of  this  system ;  and  however  slow  its  progress 
system,  such  causes,  it  is  evident,  and  little  prominent  its  symptoms,  in 
must  operate  most  frequently,  as  well  as  consequence  of  the  vital  organs  of  both 
powerfully,  in  those  parts  of  the  vital  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  being  de- 
system  which  are  most  extensive,  and  void  of  sensibility,  its  ultimate  effects 
most  exposed  to  causes  of  injury.  maybe  fatal:  and  it  appears  from  ex- 

Now  the  vital  organs  to  which  these  periments  referred  to  in  my  last  coramu- 

observations  in  the  greatest  degree  ap-  nication  that  they  may  be  so,  before  the 

ply,  are  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  general  debility  of  these  organs  is  such 

appendages ;  and  so  habitual  are  causes  as  even  to  approach  a  total  loss  of  power, 

01  irritation  in  them,  and  so  many  of  them  because  any  considerable  diminution  of 
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the  influence  they  supply  was  found  seems  always  to  depend  on  some  affec- 

sufficient  not  only  to  aestroy  the  func-  tion,    that    is,  some   degree    of  debi- 

tion,  but  e?en  structure  of  other  vital  lity,  more  or  less,  having  taken  place 

orfifans.  in  the  central  organs  of  the  vital  sys- 

Life,  therefore,  must  cease  from  this  tern.     In  the  latter,  although  their  per- 

cause,  before  the  functional  disease  of  manency  is  established,  the  other  vital 

the '  central  vital  organs  can  approach  organs  resist  their  effects  on  the  central 

that  stage  at  which  change  of  structure  organs    more  powerfully    than    usual, 

takes  place  in  them.     Wherever,  there-  The  disease,  from  this  cause  is,  as   it 

lore,  change  of  structure  in  these  organs  wore,    arrrsted    in    its    progress;    the 

is  observed  on  inspection   after  death,  power  of  the  central  organs  is  inipair- 

their  disease  must  have   been  partial,  ed,     but    thb    organs     which    dci)cnd 

and  such  as  originated  in  the  part  af-  upon   them  feel  loss  than  usual  slight 

fected.      Such    a    result  cannot    take  diminutions  of  the  nervous  influence; 

place  from,  a  cause  operating  generally  and  thus  the  functions  of  life  going  on, 

on  the  central  organs,   which  all  dis-  the  state  of  the   centra]   organs  them- 

ease  of  other  vitaf  organs  must  do,  as  selves  is  better  maintained  than  is  usual 

each  is  not  only  under  the  dominion  of,  under  such  circumstances. 

but  capable   of  influencing,    the    vital  In  some,  the  aflcctions  of  the  central 

organs  in  every  part  of  the  brain  and  organs  of  the  vital   system    aflect  the 

spinal  marrow.  sensitive  system  in  one  way,  in  others 

If  any  of  those  other  organs  happen,  in  another;  and  often  so  diflerently,  that 

under  such  circumstances,  either  Irom  '  the  two  cases  appear  to  have  nothing 

peculiarity  of  constitution,  previous  dis-  in  common.     One  patient  appears  only 

ease,  or  other  cause,  to  be  more  liable  to  languid,    and    what  is    called    out  of 

disease  than  the  rest ;  the  cause  which  health.     In  others,  the  sense  of  languor 

operates  on  all  will  on  it  make  its  chief  and  debility  is  extreme,  or  restlessness, 

impression :  and  according  to  a  law  of  and  a  painful  sense  of  oppression,  cha- 

the  animal  frame  to  which  I  have  had  racterize  the  disease.     In  not  a  few,  tho 

occasion  to  refer,  when  disease  is  esta-  leading    symptom  is  a  frequent  recur- 

blisbed  in  one  part,  the  eflccts  of  the  rence  of  severe  and  sometimes  agonizing 

cause  are  diverted  from  others ;  and  then  muscular  pains,  not  un frequently  even 

the  functional  disease — for  in  such  cases'  producing  delirium. 

the  first  deviation  is  only  functional —  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  such 

if  the  cause  be  allowed  to  continue,  is.  severe  aflections  of  the  sensitive  system, 

sooner  or  later,  ami  in  some  cases  ra-  ^however    tormenting,    seem    generally 

pidly,  succeeded  by  disease  of  struc-  to  be  a  means  of  safety,  by  diverting 

ture.  the  tendency  of  the  disease  from  more 

Such  is  the  course  of  the  diseases  to  •^\ta\  parts.     T  have  unifurmly  found  that 

which  I  am  about  to  direct  the  atten-  in  su'ch  cases,  many  of  which!  have  seen, 

tion  of  the  reader.     Their  course  is  va-  the  organs  of  the  vital  system  are  less 

riously  modified  in  difleren teases.     The  apt  to  sufler  than  where  the  disturbance 

limits  of  the  present  papers  do  not  per-  or  the   sensitive  system   forms    a  less 

mit  of  an  attempt  to  enumerate  all  tueir  prominent    part    of   the    disease,    and 

modifications.     I  shall  only  mention  a  where  consequently  it  attracts  less  at- 

few    of  the    more    important,     which  ten  tion. 

cause  the  derangement  in  diflcrent  cases  The  most  deceitful  of  all  this  class  of 

to  assume  so  diflcrent  a  form,  that  it  is  diseases  are  those  in  which  the  disease 

difficult  to  refer  them  to  the  same  class  does  not  arise  from  irritation  in  distant 

of  diseases.  parts,  but  origiuates  in  the  vital  organs 

In    other  essential  respects,    besides  of  the  brain   or   spinal   marrow   them- 

that  just  mentioned,  diseases  of  this  de-  selves.     From  the  insensibility  of  these 

scription   are   powerfully  modified    by  organs,  the  aflcctions   which  originate 

peculiarity   of  constitution.     In   some,  in   them   arc  detected  with  much  diffi- 

the  vital  organs  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cully  ;  and  are  often  overlooked  till  they 

marrow  resist  disease  much  more  power-  have    made   great  progress,    and   even 

fully  than   in   others.      In  others,   the  hardly  betray  themselves  by  any  symp- 

other  vital  organs  arc  less  than  usually  toms  but  those  which  attend  the  more 

liable  to  disease.      In  the  former,   the  common   nervous  derangements ;    their 

debility  or  fret  of  nerves  does  not  readily  chief  characteristic  being  the  uniformity 

become  permanent,  for  their  permanence  with  which  they  advance  to  a  fatal  v^t- 

520.— XXI.  \i 
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tnination.    In  my  GulstoniaD  Lectures,  duced  it.    The  cfaaracteristic  sjmptoms 

I  have  endeavoured   to  point  out  their  which   arise  from  a  diseased   state  of 

diaf^nostic  and  illustrate   their  nature,  either  set  of  the  central  organs,  being', 

by  an  account  of  two  post-mortem  ex-  from    their    nature,    necessarily  gene- 

aminations,  compared  with  a  detail  of.  ral  not  local  symptoms,  greatly  contri- 

the  symptoms.  butes    to   the  obscurity  of  their  eariy 

When  we    consider    the    sympathy  stages.     But  in  most  cases  the  disease 

which  exists  between  the  organs  of  the  gradually  assumes  a  different  form, 

leading  powers  in  the  sensitive  and  vital  The   functions  of  some  other    vital 

systems,  and   that  the   former  are   the  organ,  we  have  seen,  beside  that,  the 

source  of  all  our  fcelinsrs,  while  the  lat-  disordered  function  of  which  had  pro- 

ter  appear  to  be  wholly  insensible,  we  duced    the    general    aflfectiou,    begins 

cannot  be  surprised  at  the  endless  va-  particularly  to  suffer,  in    consequence 

riety  and  striking  dissimilarity  of  the  of  the  failure  of  function  in  the  central 

affections  of  either,  often  depending  as  organs  of  the  vital  system.     This  al- 

much   on   causes   which  influence   the  most  always  happens  where  the  ori^i* 

sympathy  which   exists  between  them,  nal  affection  is  m.  an  organ  little  in- 

as  on  the  morbid  condition  of  the  one  clined   to  change  of  structure,  and  the 

originally  affected.  affection  of  which    conseauently   long 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  supports  the  irritation  without  proving 

the  symptoms  which  may  arise  from  af-  fatal.    When  this  change  takes  place, 

fections  of  these  two  sets  of  organs —  except  the  disease  has  arisen  from  an 

the  centres  of  the  systems  which  regu-  original  affection  of  the  central  organs 

late  the  whole  of  the  functions  of  our  themselves,  which  is  comparatively  rare, 

complicated  frame— must  necessarily  be  it  consbts   of  three  distmct  affections ; 

of  infinite  variety  ;  and  when  we  take  the  disease  of  the  vital  organ  in  which 

into  account  the  powerful     sympathy  the  whole  originated,  the  disease  of  the 

which  exists  between  them,  it  is  evident  central  organs  of  the  vital  system  pro- 

that  the  affection  of  cither  may  produce,  duced  by  it,  and  that  of  the  organ,  the 

in  different  constitutions,  almost  every  affection  of  which  arises  from  the  affec* 

variety  of  affection  of  which  our  organs  tion  of  the  central  organs, 

are  capable.  In  addition   to  these,    the  essential 

My  chief  object,  however,  is  to  di-  symptoms    of  such    cases,    there    are 

rect  the  attention  to  those  cases  the  oh-  always  more  or  less  of  two  other  trains 

scurity  of  which  has  produced  the  most  of   symptoms,    having     their     on^pn 

fatal  effects ;  and  which  may  be  obviated  in  the  central  organs  of  the  sensitive 

by  a  better  understanding  of  their  early  system,  which  are  directly  influenced 

and  curable  stages,  which  are  marked  by  by  the  disease  of  the   part  originally 

no  prominent  symptom ;  and  sometimes  affected,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 

by  no  regrular  set  of  symptoms  belong-  sensibility  of  that  part ;  and   sympa- 

ing  to  the  affection  of  any  particular  thetically,  by  the  affection  of  the  central 

or^^an;    because  the  symptoms  which  organs  of  the  vital  system, 

arise  from  disease  in  either  set  of  central  Now  the  obscurity,  and  consequently 

organs,  or  even  both  sets,  when  a  dis-  the  danger,  of  the  early  stages  of  such 

eased  state  of  no  other  organ  has  super-  complicated,   but    we  shall   find   very 

vened,  so  that  certain  parts  of  them  re-  common  cases,  depending  on  the  yital 

main  the  only  seat  of  the  disease,  must,  organ    originally    affected     being    ill 

from  their  insensibility  and  the  nature  supplied  with  nerves  of  sensation,  and 

of  the  functions  of  both,  be  general,  not  the  insensibility  of' the  central  organs, 

local  symptoms.  often  causing  the  affections  of  both  to  be 

However  varied  the  other  phenomena  overlooked ;  the  first  thing  in  general, 

in  all  the  cases  I  now  speak  of,  the  diag-  as  appears  from   what  has  been  said, 

nostic  symptom  of  their  earlier  stages  is  whico  commands  serious  attention,  is  the 

still  the  same ;  a  continued  g[eneral  de.  affection  of  the  vital  organ  secondarily 

bility  or  fret  of   nerves,   without  the  affected  through  the  central  organs  of 

symptoms  which  indicate  a  fixed  disease  the  system  to  which  it  belong^.    And 

in  any  particular  organ,  with  the  excep-  as  the  attention  of  the  physician  is  oflen 

tion  of  those,  by  far  the  most  common,  not  attracted  to  the  original  affection, 
in  which  the  state  of  the  central  or-  in  consequence  of  the  little  sensibility 
gans  is  the  secondary  disease,  the  of  the  organ  in  which  it  is  seated,  or  is 
affection  of  another  part  having  pro-    not  aware  of  its  connexion  with  the  state 
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of  the  orfjrsxi  secondarilj  affected,  which 
is  gencTaWy  the  most  promineut  uart  of 
the  disease,  he  is  not  prepared  to  nnd  the 
lattereither  more  obstinate  and  more  apt 
to  mil  to  changce  of  structure  than  the 
same  affection  of  the  same  part  when  it 
is  the  only  disease. 

The  means  of  preventing'  the  fatal 
result  arc  the  discovery  and  removal  of 
the  original  disease  which  caused 
and  supports  the  diseased  function  of 
the  central  organs,  and  without  which 
the  cure  of  the  secondary  disease  is  im- 
possible. 

In  one  case  of  this  kind,  post- 
mortem dissections  have  directed  our 
attention  to  the  original  disease,  al- 
though its  mode  of  operation  has  not 
been  imdervtood.  I  mean  in  the  hydro- 
cephalus intemus ;  and  what  has  been 
the  consequence  ?  That  in  that  which 
was  previously  an  almost  uniformly  fatal 
disease,  now  that  dissection  has  proved 
that  it  derives  its  origin  from  diseased 
function  of  the  liver,  the  proper  treat- 
ment  is  so  successful,  that  there  are  few 
serious  diseases  in  which  our  practice  is 
more  uniformly  efficient ;  and  it  will 
appear  from  what  I  am  about  to  say  in 
my  next  communication,  that  an  equal 
improvement  in  the  prognostic  has  al- 
ready taken  place  in  otiier  cases,  of  a 
nature  quite  as  important,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  a^lication  of  the  forego- 
ing principles. 

One  observation  applies  to  all  such 
complicated  cases  ;  however  little  an- 
noym^  to  the  patient,  or  formidable  in 
the  view  of  the  bystanders,  both  of 
which  generally  arise  less  from  the 
degree  of  the  derangement  than  the  in- 
sensibility of  the  organs  affected,  and 
however  slow  its  progress,  the  case  will 
certainly  sooner  or  later  prove  fatal,  if 
the  cause  which  has  induced  and  sup- 
ports the  debility  or  general  fret  of 
nerves  (which,  in  its  turn,  is  the  cause 
of  debility  in  the  organs  of  the  leading 

Sower  of  the  vital  system,  and  this  of  the 
isease  which  last  supervenes  on  which 
the  danger  depends,)  cannot  be  dis- 
covered and  removed ;  for  no  disease 
can  ^eld  if  the  cause  which  produces  it 
continues  to  operate. 

It  is  therefore  the  original  disease, 
bowever  unobtrusive  its  symptoms,  to 
which  must  be  ascribed  all  that  follows, 
and  on  the  removal  of  which  the  safety 
of  the  patient  wholly  depends. 

In   the  remaining  communication  I 


shall  consider  the  remote  causes,  those 
causes  which  tend  to  produce  a  debili- 
tated  state  of  the  vital  organs  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  more  prominent  disease; 
the  means  of  removing  them,  and  as  far 
ai!  it  has  taken  place,  counteracting  their 
effect.— I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  W.  Philip. 

Cavendish-Sqtiare, 
Nov.  18.  1837. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  MESMERISM. 

A  Monsieur  Viditenr  de  la  Gazette 
Midicale, 

Monsieur, 

QuELLEs  que  soient  vos  opinions  sur  la 
science  que  je  professe,  quecclte  science 
soit  ou  non  fondee,  elie  a  maintenant 
trop  de  partisans  pour  ne  pas  etre 
Examinee  avec  attention.  J'atteuds 
done  de  votre  impartialite  que  vous  ne 
vous  refuscrez  pas  a  Tinsertion  dans 
votre  journal  de  quelques  articles  pro- 
pres  a  faire  connoitre  la  decouvcrte  de 
Mcsmer,  et  les  travaux  des  hommes 
distiugucs  qui  s*en  sont  occupy. 

Cette  preuve  honorable  de  votre 
esprit  de  justice,  me  permettra  peut-etre 
de  faire  cesser  les  preventions  qui 
Existent  contre  le  Mesm^risme,  et  de 
preparer  lesesprits  a  un  nouvel  ^xamen. 
J'ai  Phonneur  de  vous  saluer. 

Baron  du  Potet  de  Sennevoy. 

Londres,  le  11  Novembre,  1837* 
25,  Orchard-»treei,  Purtman  Square, 

Anthony  Mesmer,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  discovery  of  animal  magnetism, 
was  bom  at  Vienna,  in  the  year  1740. 
He  received  his  degree  as  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  from  the  faculty  in  that  city, 
in  176(5.  His  inaugural  thesis  is  en- 
titled, "  On  the  Influence  of  the  Planets 
upon  the  Human  Body." 

Led  by  the  nature  of  his  mind  to  de- 
viate from  the  beaten  track,  and  aware 
of  the  little  certainty  of  his  art,  he 
was  anxious  io  establish  it  upon  incou- 
trovertible  principles.  The  yearning 
after  truth  took  possession  of  his  spirit; 
he  followed  up  the  search  with  enthu- 
siasm :  but  a  just  idea  of  the  character  of 
Mesmer  could  perhaps  only  be  given  by 
quoting  what  he  himselt  wrote,  when 
most  absorbed  by  his  discovery. 

It  would  be    difficuU  Vo    ii«iy    Vwf 
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Mesmer  arrived  at  the  detection  of  that  *  scenes,  he  qnitted  Vienna  in   the  T<    . 

a^ent  with  the  study  of  which  we  are  1777,  thinking*  he  had  done  eaoDgfo  fi>r 

now  occupied.    Whether  it  was  hy  the  his  unjjfrateful  fellow  citizens,  and  bear- 

furce  of  his  own  genius,  or  that  he  had  ingf  with  him  the  hope   that  the  daj 

read  the  authors  who  long  hefore  him  would  come  when  they  would  do  bim 

bad  treated  of  this  matter,  is  of  little  justice. 

importance  to  us.     However  that  may  A  few  years  only  from  this  period 

be,  Mesmer  is  entitled  to   our  utmost  had  elapsed,  when  that  which  was  deno- 

gratitude  for  having  recalled  our  minds  minatea  Mesmcr*s  discovery  was  already 

to  the  study  of  magnetism.  producing    the    most    vivid    sensation 

The  doctrine  of  Mesmer  first  began  amongst  the  neighbouring  nations;  and 

to  be  practically  applied  towards  the  when  he  arrived  in  Paris,  in  1778,  pre- 

Jrear  1775,  about  which  time  he  pub-  ceded  by  his  reputation,  be  found  him- 

ished  a  portion  of  his  system.  self  the  object  of  public  attention. 

The  principles  of  Mesmer  were  not  It  was  not  long  before  he  associated 

fundamentally  so  different  from  those  o{  himself   with   the  most    distingnisbed 

other  physicians  as  might  be  imagined,  medical  men  of  the  capital,  and   more 

Mesmer  thought  that  ^s^r^  motion  {i{  particularly  with    Dr.    Deslong,    first 

the  body,  external  and  internal,  whether  physician  to  the  Comte  d*Artois.     An 

in  health  or  disease,  takes  place  by  the  eager  desire  was  manifested  on  all  sides 

agency  of  the  nerves.   Now  this  opinion  to   assure   Mesmer  that  he   would  be 

of  Mesmer  was  held  by  all  other  phy.  more  successful  in  France  than  in  his 

sicians.   Mesmerthought  that  the  action  native  country,  and  he  was  persuaded 

of  the  nerves  itself  depended  on  the  ac-  to  lay  bis  system  before  the  Academy  of 

tion  of  a  very  subtile  fluid  ;  so  thought  Science. 

all  other  physicians.     Mesmer  thought  Unfavourably  received  by  this  Aca- 

this  fluid  to  be  itself  subject  to  various  demy,  the  ideas  of  Mesmer  met  with 

agents,  some    of  which    (such  as  the  no  better  success  at  the  Society  de  M6- 

bodies   by   which  we   are  surrounded)  decine.     Notwithstanding  this   failure, 

are  external ;  and  others  (such  as  the  however,  the  frankness  and  good  faith 

various  affections  of  our  mind,  our  will,  of  his  proceedings  obtained  for  him  the 

our  passions,  the  organization   of  our  good  will  of  many  medical  men,  who 

frame,  (&c.)  are  internal ;  all  other  phy.  zealously   devoted    themselves    to    the 

sicians    thought    the  same.      Mesmer  practice  of  magnetism,  and  published 

thought   that  the   normal  state  of  our  its  successful  results  in^ll  directions, 

functions,  on  which  health  depends,  is  Treated     without    consideration,     I 

maintained  by  the  regular  action  of  the  might  say  almost  ignominiously,  by  the 

nerves;  other  physicians  thought  so  too.  learned   societies,  Mesmer  was,  never- 

Mesmer   believed   that   the  cure   of  thcless,  eagerly  sought  after  by  a  great 

diseases  is  effected  by  crises;  other  phy-  number  of  distinguisned  persons.     This 

sicians  also  considered  this  to  be  the  case,  circumstance  suggested  to  him  the  idea 

In   what,  then,    did    Mesmer  differ  of   opening  an    establishment,    where 

from   the   physicians  of  his  age?    In  patients  hastened  to  be  treated  according 

this  :    Mesmer  thought  that  he  had  dis-  to  the  new  mode  ;  and  some  cures  which 

covered  the  secret  of  directing  at  will,  were  effected  there  finally  established 

and    by   very   easy   means,    the    fluid  his  reputation. 

which   sets  our  nerves  in  action,  and  If  the  first  propagators  of  magnetism 

thereby  of  imparting  to  them  such  ac-  had  followed  the  example  of  that  ancient 

tion  as  might  be  requisite  either  for  the  philosopher    who      contented     himself 

preservation  of  health  or  for  the  cure  of  with  walking  in  the  presence  of  one 

disease.     Mesmer,   in   fact,   laid  claim  who   denied   motion — if  they   had   re- 

to  having  arrived  at  a  better  knowledge  stricted  themselves  to  producing  eflfects 

of  the  laws  of  life  than  the  physicians  without  endeavouring    to    account   for 

who  had   preceded  him.     It  was  this  them— the  cause  of  magnetism  would 

which  they  disputed.  long  ago  have   been  won.      But  they 

His  ideas  were   not  favourably  re-  did  not  follow  this  course.      They  were 

ceived.     He  was  repulsed  on  all  sides,  in  too  great  haste  to  erect  systems,  and 

although ^e  had  treated  some  patients  to  bring  them  forward  as  containing  all 

by  magnetism,  and  had   obtained   the  the  secrets  of  their  art.     Carried  away 

most  complete  success.    Afler  having  by  enthusiasm,  the  partisans  of  Mesmer 

been   exposed   to    several   disgraceful  kjiew  not  bow  to  set  limits  to  their 
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fkitfa ;  the  care  of  some  diseases  led  urg^ed  on  both  sides.  Paris  was  delug^ed 

them  to  beliere  in   the  possibility  of  with  publications  (more  than  600  ap- 

curing  all.     Thej  had  the  indiscretion  ^pcared  in  the  space  of  eighteen  months;) 

to  affirm  in  their   writings  that  there  wit  and  learning  were  alternately  em- 

was  but  one  life,  one  health,  one  dis-  ployed.    It  would   be  difficult,  at  the 

ease,  and  consequently  but  one  remedy—'  present  day,  to  conceive  the  high  pitcb 

and  that  this  one  remedy  was  magnetism,  to  which  the  excitement  was  carried,  if 

Extending  their  views  to  the  future,  we  did  not  possess  the  most  unquestion- 

tbcy  thought  themselves  entitled  to  pre-  able  testimonials  to  prove  the  bitterness 

diet  that  the  agent  discovered  by'Mesmer  of  the  two  parties, 
would  operate  a  considerable  modifica-        The  dispute  became  fiercer  every  day^ 

tion  of  our  morals,  and  a  complete  mo-  and  the  commissioners  chose  the  very 

dification  of  our  organization.  moment  when  men*s  minds  were   thus 

And   these    promises    were  actually  exasperated  to  pronounce  on  the  ques* 

published,  accompanied   by  reflections  tion  of  magnetism.  Theirreport,  I  regret 

not  less  startling.  to  say,    was    in    consequence   marked 

"What  we   have  just   announced,"  throughout  bj  prejudice;  and  in  every 

said  they,  "seems  to  savour  of  enthu-  part  of  it  we  may  observe  them  resist, 

siasm ;  but  it  will  be  known  some  day  mg    the  truth,  which  they   endeavour 

that  we  have  been  considerate  towards  throughout  to  elude.      All  arguments 

received  opinions,  and   that   we   have  are  considered  good  by  them  for  the  ex- 

not  done  full  justice  to  our  subject."  planation  of  facts  which  were  then  in- 

^  Not  less  astonishing  than  the  enthu-  explicable,   and   thev  did   not  fear  to 

siasm  of  the  ma^etisers  was  the  con-  compromise  their  well-earned  reputation, 

duct   of  the    scientific  societies,    who  and  to   leave  to  posterity  a  monument 

were  as  incapable  as  they  of  preserving  destined   to  commemorate  the   aherra- 

sofficient  coolness  to  pronounce,  without  tions  of  g'cnius  when  excited  by  passion 

prejudice,    their    decisions    respecting  and   prejudice.      Yet,  notwithstanding 

magnetism.  the  unfavourable  reports  of  the  Com- 

Numerous  scientific  committees  were  missioncrs,  efiects  continued  to  be  pro- 

officially  appointed  by  Louis  XVI.  to  duced,  and  to  gain  partisans  to  the  new 

examine   into  the  system   of  Mesmer.  doctrine. 

Tfaese   committees    included  Lavoisier,        This  circumstance  reminds    us  that 

Bailly,  Franklin,  Jussieu,  and  a  mul-  many  questions  have  been  decided  with- 

titude   of  other  names  not  less   illus-  out  the  concurrence  of  the  learned ;  and 

trious.     The  public,  therefore,  had   a  often,    indeed,    notwithstanding    their 

right  to  expect  every  thing  from  such  formal  opposition.     It  is  well  known, 

an  Areopagus.     There  could  now  be  no  that  the  first  persons  who  asserted  they 

doubt  that  the  subject  would   be  placed  had   witnessed    the    fall    of    aerolites, 

in  its  true  light;  yet  this  did  not  happen,  found   no  credit  for  their  recital;  but 

But  the  reader  should  be  transported  at  length  similar  facts  were  attested  by 

back  to  that  period,  and  turn  over  the  others,  and  at  this  day  no  one  disputes 

history  of  those  transactions,  in  order  to  a 'phenomenon  at  that  time  denied  by 

form    an    idea   of  the    agitation   into  the   most  learned.     What  occurred  re- 

wbich    France   was    plunged    by   this  specting  the  aerolites  will  indubitably 

question  of  magnetism.     On   one   side  take  place  with  animal  magnetism,  and 

were   to  be  seen  the   learned    bodies,  the  period,  perhaps,  is  not  far  distant. 

animated  by  party  spirit,  endeavourii>g  But  let  us  proceea  with  our  narrative. 

to  proscribe  magnetism;   on  the  other.        Intolerance  is  frequently  allied  with 

courtiers  and  citizens  warmly  embrac-  power.   The  learned  societies  of  France, 

itig  the  new   doctrine,  and   espousing  then  firmly  constituted,  knew  that  they 

the  cause  of  Mesmer,  whose  cliaracter  could  impose,  with  impunity,  their  belief 

and   conduct   bad    conciliated   general  or  their  opinion  on  toe  public.     They 

esteem'.    The  one  party  denied   all  the  were  also  not  ignorant  of  the   injury 

effects  of  magnetism,  or  explained  them  they  could   do  to   Mesmer,    and   they 

on  erroneous  grounds,  which  I  shall  here-  therefore  began,  previously  to  making 

after  relate;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  their  report,  to  persecute  the  followers 

adopted  all  that  their  leader  had  said  of  the  new  doctnne,  and  a  great  number 

and  written,    and    thus    carried   their  of  physicians  fell  victims  to  their  zeaF 

belief  too  far.     The  dispute  was  warmly  for    the    propagation    of    magnetism. 
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They  even  went  so  far  as  to  endeavour  from  it,  which  might  be  attributed  to 

to  make  these  men  act  a^^ainst  their  con-  the  effect  produced  bj  a  man  in  bealth 

sciences.     Such  things  would  appear  to  upon  an  iuFalid ;  that  in  order  to  ma^- 

us,  atthe  present  day^  incredible,  if  they  ^netise  patients  in  their  beds,  much  coa- 

were  not  established  by  a  multitude  of  rage,  strength,  and  health  were  requi- 

memoirs  written  at  the  time.     Let  me  site,  Sec,    I  left  the  chamber,  and  was 

be  permitted  to  cite  a  portion  of  one  of  succeeded  by  another/' 

these,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  The  following  is  the  formula  which 

animosity  which   then   existed  against  they  wished   every  Doctor-regent*    to 

Mesmcr  and  his  adherents.  sign : — 

I  extract  the  following  passage  from  '*  No  physician  shall  declare  himself 

a  pamphlet,  entitled  **  Report  addressed  a  partizan  of  animal  magnetism,  either 

to  tbe  Public  upon  some  abuses  caused  by  his  writing^  or  by  his  practice,  under 

by  Magnetism,"  by  M.  Dougle,  Docteur  penalty  of  being  struck  off  the  list  of 

regent.*  Docteurs  regents." 

*^  Thirty  magnelisiug  physicians  were  This    decree   bears  date,  April  23d, 

denounced,  and  each  of  them  received  a  1784. 

special  summons.     They  almost  all  ap-  ^    The  many  truths  which  have  been  re- 

peared,  and  were  sent  into  a  separate  jected  and  persecuted  when  first  brought 

chamber    from    the    assembly.      Ench  forward,  and    which   have   been   since 

waited  with  impatience  the  general  sura>  established,  ought  to  render  us  more 

mons,  and  walked   up  and  down,  won-  circumspect,  and  should  deter  us  from 

dering  what  was  going  to  happen.     I  denying  new   facts,    however   strange 

was  informed    that  it  was  proposed  to  they  may  appear  to  us. 

'  require  us  to  sign  a  kind  of  formulary.  But  it  is  not  thus  that  we  proceed. 

We  will  see  what  it  contains,  said   1,  The  experience  of  past  ages  is  lost  upon 

and  then  we  shall  either  sign  or  not,  as  us,   or,  at  the  utmost,  we  only  derive 

we  may  think  proper.  from  it  barren  lessons,  which  are  of  no 

At  length  the  usher  appeared,  and  I  service  to  us  when  the  opportunity  of 
was  first  summoned,  having  that  honour  putting  them  in  practice  presents  itself; 
as  the  eldest  of  the  company.  I  en-  for  such  is  the  constitution  of  our  minds, 
tered,  much  surprised  at  not  finding  that  the  things  which  appear  the  clear- 
myself  followed  by  any  of  my  compa-  est  to  us  when  we  consider  them  ab- 
nions.  1  was  requested  to  be  seated,  stractedly  and  in  a  general  point  of 
and  the  Dean  began  by  inquiring  if-I  view,  we  can  no  longer  apply  m  parti- 
had  paid  any  thing  for  the  instruction  I  cular  cases,  when  we  are  misled  by  our 
had  received  in  magnetism.  Still  more  prejudices  and  nartialities. 
surprised  at  this  (question,  T  answered  A  return  to  the  sentence  pronounceil 
that  M.  Deslong  did  not  receive  money;  }>J  the  ancient  Faculty  against  some  of 
that  he  only  admitted  medical  men  to  ^^  members  accused  of  believing  and 
observe  ancf  to.  assist  him  ;  that  he  was  practising  magnetism, 
in  the  highest  degree  respectable,  mo-  Several  of  the  Doctor-regents  did 
dcst,  and  obliging;  and  that,  moreover,  not  submit  to  the  judgment  pronounced 
the  faculty  were  not  ignorant  of  this,  against  them  ;  they  would  not  tamper 
I  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  the  de-  ^^^^  ^^^eir  conscience.  They  were  in- 
tail  of  the  other  questions  put  to  me.  I  exorably  erased  from  the  lisl"^of  Doctor- 
was  interrogated  like  a  criminal,  and  I  regents,  and  deprived  of  the  honours 
fancied  myself  transported  into  the  ^p^  emoluments  attacbed  to  their  func- 
great  hall  of  La  Toumelle.  They  at  'ion.  Of  this  number  were  Dr.  Deslong, 
length  concluded  by  presenting  me  a  *nd  Varuier,  another  Doctor-regent ; 
paper,  which  I  did  not  consider  my-  the  latter,  because  he  manifested  by  bis 
self  at  liberty  to  subscribe.  I  (fe-  practice,  and  in  his  writings,  a  too  ob- 
cliued  signing  it,  and  assured  the  Fa-  stinate  adherence  to  the  pretended  ani- 
culty,  in  order  to  prove  my  zeal  and  nial  magnetism.  This  decree  is  dated 
deference,  that  I  had  not  yet  discovered  -^ug.  27th,  1784.  It  produced  a  memo- 
in  this  method  a  sufiicient  degree  of  "JT  ~" 
utilitj  to  induce  me  to  make  any  report  Jt^^rd.XJi.TKd  ».."."";.'•«  fi.".l 

on  It ;  that  l  had  witnessed  some  results  time   contUtuted    the   Academy    of    Medicine. 

■        Tbeee  regent  Doctors  bad  the  right  of  judging  tbe 

*  D..Kii.t.^  ifOK  conduct  of  Mher  pbysidMit,  and  of  citing  them 

FublUhed  1785^  to  appear  before  them. 
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rial   from    M.  Vtniier,  who  protested  place.     Mesmer  accepted  the  proposal 

against  it.    This  memorial,  drawn  op  made  to  him  to  instruct  pupils ;  and  the 

bv  M.  Foumel,  an  advocate,  is  a  valua-  subscrihere,  who  were  to  have  heen  li- 

ble  monument  of  sagfacity  and  prudence,  mited   to    a   hundred,   much   exceeded 

as  opposed  to  the  irritation  or  the  Fa-  that  number,  although   egch   subscrip- 

cultjr-    It  is  accompanied  by  the  joint  tion  was  100  Louis.    The  members  of 

opinion  of  seventeen  of  the  most  distin-  this  societj,  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of 

g^ished  advocates  of  the  time,  who  con-  Mesmer,  executed  the  project  thej  had 

cnrred  in  censurinflr  the  conduct  of  the  conceived  ;  they  spread  the  knowledgpe 

Faculty,  especially  for  exactin^^  an  oath  of   magnetism   in   the   provinces,    and 

that  any  individual  would  never  believe  Mesmer  quitted   France   to  return   no 

in  magnetism,  and  never  become  a  fol-  more, 
lower  of  the  system.  CTo  be  cooUnuedO 

This  act  of  intolerance,  by  a  body  - 

which  should  have  known  better  bow  to  cr«TTP  vv 

respect  itself,  contributed  much  towards  ^^  SCURVY, 

iocreasinff  the  number  of  those  who  fa-  From  the  Annual  Report  of 

▼oured    {he    new    doctrine;    and    that  j.     M^ignj^y 

which  gave  still  greater  stability  to  the  ,^    ,,«,,.,  ^L        *  *u  '/^        #  ^    j 

system  of  Mesmer,  and  shook  the  respect  ^°^^P»^  ^"^^^'JioK  1836        "^ 

still  preserved  by  some  persons  for  the  ^  ....or         \,u,"  •        d    . 

decisronofthosefiho  had  judged   him,  Commumcated  by  Sir  Jamm  M^Ongor,  Bart. 

was  the   resolution   of  M.  Jussicu,  who  [Condaded  from  p.  259.] 

refused  to  sign  tlie  report  drawn  up  bv 

Mauduyt,    Andry,    and    Caille,    with 

whom  he  had  been  associated  in  the  in-  y.  Report  of  Staff  Assistaut-Surgeon 

▼estigation.     M.  Jussieu  made  a  scpa-  Morgan. 

rate  report,  in  which,  without  entirely 

admitting  the  system  of  Mesmer,  he  yet  Bath.irtt,  Feb.  iw. 

seems  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  some  Although  scorbutus  has  been  so  rife 
foundation  for  it.  among  the  troops  stationed  in  the  New 
M.  Jussieu  performed  an  act  of  great  Province,  no  case  of  it  has  originated  in 
courage  in  thus  separating  himself  from  this  sub-district ;  therefore,  whatever 
bis  colleagues,  and  did  not  fear  to  en-  desire  I  have  to  investigate  its  causes,  I 
counter  the  ridicule  which,  in  the  Icani-  have  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  so 
cd  world,  awaited  at  that  time  all  the  from  actual  observation, 
partizans  of  magnetism  ;  for  uotMith-  This  village  was  selected  as  a  place 
standing  the  striking  and  positive  proofs  for  the  reception  of  tliC  scorbutic  cases, 
of  its  existence,  Mesmer  was  ridiculed  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  on  account 
OD  the  stage,  burlesque  poems  were  pub-  of  the  pleasantness  of  its  site,  and  the 
lished  against  his  doctrine,  and  himself  amenity  of  its  climate ;  and  also  he- 
was  travestied  in  soiigs  which  were  cir-  cause  it  afforded,  at  the  same  time,  faci- 
colated  throughout  Paris.  Magnetism  lity  of  obtaining  hospital  accommoda- 
was  the  subject  of  every  conversation.  tion,  and  vegetables,  lor  the  patients. 
-  Before  he  left  France,  Mesmer  visited  Thirteen  cases  arrived  on  the  16th 
Spa,  where  ill  health  detained  him  for  November,  eighteen  on  the  2d  of  De- 
some  time.  Many  of  his  patients  dis-  cember,  six  on  the  4th,  five  on  the  15tfa, 
tingoished  by  rank  and  fortune  bad  fol-  and  eleven  on  the  22d  of  the  same 
lowed  him  thither,  in  order  not  to  inter-  month, — making  in  all  53  during  1836; 
rapt  the  course  of  his  treatment.  These  and  I  have  instituted  a  minute  inquiry 
invalids  sympathised  warmly  in  the  among  these  individuals  respecting  the 
Texation  of  him  to  whom  they  ascribed  origin  and  causes  of  the  disease,  of 
the  relief  of  their  sufferings.  Attached  which  the  following  is  the  result  :— 
to  magnetism,  of  which  they  had  felt  The  men  of  the  76th  regiment  appear 
the  beneficial  effects,  they  resolved  to  to  be  the  chief  subjects  of  its  attack,  as 
insure  its  diffusion  in  France  by  means  no  men  of  any  other  corps  have  come 
of  a  subscription,  which  should  provide  under  my  notice.  This  regiment  shared, 
tfae  author  of  the  discovery  with  such  an  with  all  the  other  troops  on  the  frontier, 
independent  fortune  as  would  enable  in  the  fatigues  of  the  early  part  of  the 
him  to  propagate  it  in  the  most  efficient  late  Caffer  war;  but,  occupying  the 
Biauner.      Tnis  subscription  did  take  rear  line  in  the  latter  part  of  it^  the  ual- 
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ture  of  their  dutj  was  different  from  which  is  greatly  more  elevated  (beings 

that  of  the  72(1  regfiment,  and  the  other  oil  the  Gouube  bcisrhts),  it  did  not  be- 

troops,  which  advanced  into  Cafferland  come  developed  tilla  later  period.    The 

against  the  enemy.  position  and  aspect  of  the  several  posts 

The  duty  of  the  75th  regiment  con-  in  the  New  Province  differed  very  much; 
sisted  chiefly  in  assisting  to  escort  sup-  yet  the  disease  appeared  at  them  all, 
plies  to  the  front,  which  was  one  of  con-  except,  I  believe,  at  Forts  Beresford 
slant  watching  and  considerable  fatigue,  and  Murray,  where  it  seems  to  have 
as  they  were  surrounded  by  lurking  made  little  if  any  impression ;  which  is 
enemies ;  and  when  the  campaign  was  ascribed  to  the  men  at  these  having  bet- 
over,  and  a  change  was  allotted  to  them,  ter  huts,  and  occasionally  some  vegeta- 
they  had  still  very  fatiguing  duties,  bles.  At  Forts  White  and  Cox,  it  ap- 
since,  in  addition  to  that  of  escorting  peared  in  July  or  August, 
waggons,  they  had  the  building  of  huts  I  will  now  attempt  to  describe  the 
and  forts  at  their  new  stations ;  and  symptoms  and  mode  of  treatment,  as  I 
when  they  got  into  their  huts,  such  was  have  been  best  able  to  collect  informtk- 
the  material  of  which  they  were  made,  tion ;  and  I  shall  adhere  to  the  actual 
and  the  inexperience  of  the  workmen,  accounts  given  by  the  patients, 
that  they  did  not  afford  sufficient  shelter  Prior  to  the  attention  of  the  men 
against  the  heat,  cold,  or  rain.  themselves  being  particularly  called  to 

In    the   next  place,  the  meat  being  any   marked    symptom   of  the   disease 

inferior  in  quality,   the  quantity  of  it  about  them,   it  was  observed  by  their 

eaten,  from  the  way  they  were  oblijccd  officers  and  comrades  that  they  fell  off 

to  cook  it,  did  not  afford  proper  nourish-  in  flesh,   and  had  a   haggard  coiinte- 

ment.     They  had  no  change  of  diet —  nance.     About  the  same  time  they  felt 

no  vegetables — no  condiments  and  sti-  unusually  fatigued  after  any  exertion, 

mulants  sufficient  to  excite  the  stomach;  and  had  an  unwillingness  and  aversion 

salt  and  pepper  were  not  always  to   be  to  take  duties,  or  any  active  exercise, 

had,   and  wine   and   spirits  were  only  The  appetite  did  not  appear  to  fail,  but, 

issued  by  starts.  on  the   contrary,    was  good ;    and  the 

As  the  transport  of  supplies  passed  taking  of  their  meals  was  the  only  thing 
through  King  William's  Town  to  the  that  roused  them  for  a  time  from  their 
advanced  posts  in  the  New  Province,  apathy  and  listlessness.  They  had  a 
that  is,  to  Forts  Wellingcton,  Warden,  sense  of  internal  heat,  but  no  particular 
and  Waterloo,  and  as  the  75th  regi-  thirst.  They  felt  distension  of  the  sto- 
nient  was  quartered  at  these,  great  part  mach,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and 
of  the  escort  duty,  which  was  still  ne-  anxiety  in  the  pnecordia,  especially 
cessary  in  time  of  peace,  fell  on  it,  and  after  meals ;  but  tliey  had  no  acid  eruc- 
pressed  bard  on  the  men,  so  as  to  make  tations.  They  had  occasionally  slight 
them  draw  comparisons  between  them-  pains  in  the  back,  thighs,  and  legs, 
selves  and  others,  and  to  render  them  which  at  first  were  considered  to  be  of 
discontented.  Thus  a  desire  of  change  a  rheumatic  nature.  They  had  no  dis- 
was  created;  the  men  grumbled,  and  position  to  perspiration,  but,  on  the  con- 
soon  a  languor  shewed  itself,  which  trary,  a  feenng  of  dryness  and  chilliness 
Eroclaimcd  the  unhealthjr  diathesis  that  of  the  surface.  The  extremities  were 
ad  crept  into  their  constitutions.  cold,  and  they  were  particularly  sensible 

In  the  months  of  December,  January,  of  the  want  of  sufficient  bedding  to  keep 

and  February,  the  weather  in  the  part  them  warm,  which  produced  restlessness 

of  Cafferland  that  was  oceunicd  by  the  in  the  first  part  of  the  night.     The  state 

troops  is  sultry,  with  thunuer-storms;  of  the  bowels  and  urine  was  not  remark- 

and  days  of  great  heat  are  often  sue-  ed  by  them  to  be  unnatural, 
ceeded  by  damp  and  cold  nights,  with         These  symptoms  used  at  first  to  be 

fogs  in  the  valleys,  and  dew  on  the  high  considered   the  effect   of  cold,  and   in 

ground.  many  were  so  slight,  that  they  did  not 

I  understand  that  as  early  as  January  require  to  put    themselves  on  the  sick 

and  February  (of  1836),  scurvy,  under  list  for' a  considerable  time;  but  others 

the  name  of  purmira,  began  to  make  its  were  obliged   to  apply  very   soon   for 

appearance  at  King  William's  Town ;  medical  aid.      After  some  continuance 

that  it  commenced  at  P'orts  Warden  and  of  the  above    premonitory    symptoms, 

Waterloo  in  the  beginningof  July  ;  but  which  varied  in  length  in  different  in - 

that  at  Fort  Wellington,  the  site  of  dividuals  (constitutions  P),  spots  began 
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to  appear  about  tbe  ankles  and  legs,  from  the  regfularly-marked  symptoms  of 

and   tne -skin  assumed   a  blue  colour,  scorbutus;  and  my  attention  was  prin- 

similar  to  tbat  from  a  blow,  in  patcbes  cipally  called   to  tbe   affection  of  tbe 

or  streaks,  frequently  extending^  from  chest  attempted   to  be  described.     Tbe 

tbe  ankle  to  the  middle  of  tbe  tbigb.  forms  of  it,  nowcver,  were  so  various,  as 

Tbe  ankle  and  knee-joints  swelled,  and  to   cause    me    considerable   embarrass- 

became  painful,  stiff',  and   contracted  ;  ment ;    and,  moreover,   tbe  men  were 

and  tbe  skin  felt  like  a  board.  extremely  irregular   in    tbeir  conduct. 

During'  tbe  progress  of  tbis  "  black-  and  gave  tbemselves  up  to  frequent  in- 

Ir^,"  as  tTiey  term  tbis  disease,  from  tbe  toxication,  insomucb  tbat  their  persist- 

discoloration  being  one  of  tbe  most  pro-  ing  disease  appeared  to  arise  more  from 

minent  and  early  symptoms,  the  gums  tbeir  irregularities  than  to  be  the  se- 

became   very  tender.     Some  state  this  ouelGe  of  scurvy ;    therefore,  I   seldom 

as   the   very  first  indication  that  tbcy  did  more  than  administer  emetics  and 

perceived;  others  as  coming  on  at  the  purgatives,   of  tartar   emetic,  calomel, 

same  time  with  the  spots  on  tbe  limbs;  and  Epsom  salts.     Some  I  ordered  to  be 

and  some  say  tbat  it  only  appeared  after  blistered,  or  to  have  pustulation  excited 

the  livid  and  swollen  state  of  the  limbs  on  the  chest  by  tartar  emetic  ointment ; 

ffot  to  the  worst ;  and  it  would  appear,  but  from  the  external  applications  little 

from  their  account,  that  the  earlier  the  benefit  was  derived, 
gams  became  tender  and  spongy,  the         A  few  men  who  were  suffering  from 

fess  violent  were  the  other  symptoms;  other   complaints   before   they  got  the 

and  vice  versd.  scurvy,  and  some  who  contracted  dis- 

As  tbe  disease  advanced  the  appetite  ease  afterwards,  chiefly  from  excess  in 

became   very   irregular  ;    pain    m   the  drinking,  remained  long  on  hand  ;  but, 

chest,  attended  with  a  sensation  of  flut-  geneially    speaking,     notwithstanding 

tering    and    palpitation   of    the   heart,  their    irregularities,   the   scorbutic   pa- 

which    was    very    troublesome.       The  ticnts  recovered  favourably  at  Bathurst. 

bowels  were  often  relaxed,  alternating  The  following  is  an  outline  of  a  few  of 

with  constipation  ;  and  the  stools  were  their  cases : — 

dark,  offensive,  and  sometimes  contained  ^  xx  i  •  »  . 
bloody,  putrid-like  matter.  The  pain  Case  XII.— John  Devme,  75tb  regi- 
of  tbe  chest,  in  particular,  continued  a  m^n^  tet.  26,  eleven  years  in  the  service, 
symptomofcomplainttothelast,  caus-  of  healthy  natural  constitution,  but 
ing  a  shortness  of  breath,  which  was  ff»ven  to  drink,  was  taken  ill  at  Fort 
most  distressing  on  lying  down.  The  Wellington,  in  August  1836,  with  sore 
pain  was  chiefly  in  that  part  of  the  and  tender  gums.  He  fell  away  in  flesh, 
chest  crossed  by  tbe  strap  of  the  knap-  »"«  'ell  weak,  but  was  able  to  continue 
sack  ;  and  cough  was  sometimes  pre-  at  his  duty  for  five  weeks  after  contracU 
sent.  In  cold  and  damp  weather  the  i"ff  ^hesc  symptoms,  when  he  was  sent 
symptoms  always  became  aggravated  ;  ^o  regimental  hospital  at  King  Wil- 
and  I  have  sometimes  remarked,  when  "»»»  ^  Town.  His  left  leg  had  become 
convalescence  was  slow  and  tedious,  ^^^^^  J  ^^^  ''"ce,  leg,  and  ankle  swell- 
that  recovery  was  hastened  by  the  pa-  e^»  and  his  mouth  continued  sore  ;  and 
tienu  being  sent  to  resume  their  regular  »«  ^*^.  was  not  getting  belter,  he  was 
duties  and  employments,  so  soon  as  tbeir  se»^  "»  November,  to  Graham's  Town, 
strength  would  permit.  J».,}l'8   regimental    hospital    at    King 

Tbe  treatment  of  most  of  the  cases  J\^y>am  s  Town,  he  says  that  he  got 
tbat  came  under  my  care  had  been  pre-  *>a"  a»et,  with  wme  and  porter,  and 
viously  under  the  direction  of  several  f»at  when  he  was  sent  to  Graham's 
different  medical  officers,  and  was  very  ^«^^n  l^is  gums  had  grown  over  bis 
indistinctly  reported  to  me ;  but  I  ascer-  ^/e^°-  -The  pain  of  his  legs,  and  ten- 
Uined  tbat  the  principal  remedies  exhi-  Ferness  over  his  whole  body,  were  ex- 
bited  bad  been  wine,  porter,  spirits,  cessive,  and  he  had  withal  become  so 
regeUble  acids,  quinine  or  decoction  of  weak,  that  he  was  unable  to  nsc,  or  to 
bark,  neutral  salts,  especially  nitre,  turn  himself  in  bed.  He  gradually  re- 
and  generous  diet,  with  vegetables  and  covered  there,  and  m  the  month  of  De- 
lemons,  or  oranges,  when  they  could  be  cember  was  sent  in  a  convalescent  state 
procured.  ^^  Bathurst,  bis  only  complaint  being 

Befbre  tbe  patients  bad  arrived   at  weakness. 
Bathurst,  they  bad  generally  recovered        Case  XIII.— Denms  Hum^^,  T^^Jel 
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regiment,  set.  30,  twelve  years  in  the  ache,  giddiness,  and  cougb,  lost  bis 
service,  states  that  be  had  been  affected  appetite,  and  could  not  sleep,  bat  was 
with  a  pulmonary  affection,  at  Fort  Cox,  still  able  to  continue  at  duty  for  a  fort, 
long  before  be  got  the  **  black  Z^^,"  but  night,  when  his  legs  became  swelled, 
was  not  medically  treated  for  it.  In  bard,  and  black,  and  bis  mouth  and 
July,  at  King  William's  Town,  be  was  gums  tender  and  sore,  upon  which  the 
seized  with  pain  in  his  ankles  and  legs,  pain  of  bis  bead  ceased.  In  July  he 
swelled  and  bleeding  gums,  shortness  was  sent  to  King  William's  Town,  to 
of  breath,  and  pain  in  the  back  and  hospital,  where  he  remained  a  month, 
chest.  He  was  admitted  into  hospital  got  a  pint  of  porter  find  two  gills  of 
there,  kept  his  bed  for  fourteen  Jays,  wine  daily,  and  bad  vinegar,  salu, 
and  got  some  pills,  brandy,  and  wine ;  nitre,  and  other  medicines,  but  did  not 
and  be  was  afterwards  in  quarters  doing  get  better,  and  was  sent  to  Grabam*s 
bis  duty  for  a  month,  when,  in  Septem-  Town  in  the  latter  end  of  August.  He 
ber,  be  was  transferred  as  convalescent  was  not  taken  into  hospital  Utere^  bmt 
to  Graham's  Town,  but  was  not  remained  in  barracks,  whete  he  had 
taken  into  hospital,  and  in  a  short  time  wine  daily  ;  andhio  October  &e  was  well 
was  sent  back  to  King  William's  Town,  enough  to  be  seflt  baclrto^is  regiment 
where  he  was  soon  obliged  to  go  into  af  Kin^  William's  Town.  On  his  jour- 
bospital  again,  on  account  of  pain  in  nev  thitber  he  was  exposed  to  wet  and 
the  chest.  His  mouth  was  not  then  cold,  and  his  gums  again  became  sore  ; 
sore,  neither  were  his  legs  swollen  nor  but  there  was  no  return  of  the  disco- 
black  ;  but  after  being  in  hospital  nine  loration  of  the  legs.  He  was  admitted 
days,  he  was  transferred  to  Bathurst  in  into  hospital,  and  remained  in  it  a  week, 
the  beginning  of  December, '  his  only  after  which  he  was  transferred  to  Fort 
complaint  being  pain  of  the  chest,  Willshire,  and  in  the  end  of  December 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  effect  came  to  Bathurst,  his  symptoms  beins^ 
of,  or  to  DC  kept  up  by,  intemperance,  weakness,  and  pain  in  the  back,  sbouK 
On  the  23d  February  be  was  sent  from  ders,  and  chest,  with  a  hard  tumor  on 
Bathurst,  on  account  of  being  an  habi^  the  sternum,  and  others  of  the  same  na- 
tual  drunkard.  ture  on  the  head,  but  which  did  not 

appear  to  be  of  a  scorbutic  character. 

•   Case  XIV.  —  Cornelius  Ahem,  75th  He  still  remained  in  hospital, 
regiment,  aet.  30,  twelve  years  in  the 

service.     In   1834  bad  dysentery    and  Case  XVI.— John  Sadler,  75th  regi- 

eruptions    on   the   skin.      In    October  roent,  oet.  43,  twenty-five  years  a  sol- 

1835,  while  at  Fort  Warden,  in  the  New  dier.     In  July,  when  at  King  William's 

Province,  he  got  a  pulmonary  attack  ;  Town,  he  got  pain  and  swelling  of  the 

and  in  July  1836,  he  got  the  *'  black  right   foot,   ankle,    and   whole   of   the 

/^,"  with  pains  in  his  ankles  and  loins,  limb,  and  was  taken  into  hospital.    The 

He  fell  off  in  flesh,  felt  very  weak,  and  limb  beca^pe  black  from  the  hip  to  the 

bis  mouth  became  tender  and  sore.     In  heel.     His  mouth  had  been  sore  from 

September  he  was  sent  to  King  Wil-  the  commencement,    and   he  had   fre- 

liam's  Town,  was  in  hospital  there  only  quently  felt  sick  and  qualmish.     He  got 

two  days,  and  got  half  diet,  with  half  a  half  a  bottle  of  porter  and  two  gills  of 

gill  of  brandy  daily,  and  was  then  trans-  wine  daily,  with  some  lemons  and  ve- 

terred  to  Fort  Willshire,  where  he  reco-  getables,  and  often  salts;  and  be  bad 

vered  from  the  black  leg  and  soreness  alum  gargles  for  his  mouth.      He  re- 

of  the  mouth;  but  as  cough  and  pain  of  maiued  fifty  days  in  hospital,  but  got 

the  chest  continued,  in  tne  end  of  De-  weaker  and  weaker,  until  at  last  he  was 

cember  he  was  sent  to  this  place,  where  unable  to   leave   his  bed ;  and  in  this 

he  has  had  no  scorbutic  symptoms ;  and  state  he  was  removed  in  a  waggon  to 

be  has  been  treated  by  venesection  and  Graham's  Town.     He  was  there  taken 

blisters  to  the  chest,  together  with  auti-  into  hospital,   and  g^ot  little  medicine, 

menials  and  purgatives,  for  the  pulmo-  but  good  diet,  with  plenty  of  vegetables ; 

nary  affection.  and  after  twenty -four  days  be  was  ab^w 

to  leave  bis  bed.     Soon   after  this  his 

Case  XV. — William  Patterson,  75th  mouth  got  well,  and  the  swelling  and 

regiment,  oet.  40,  twenty  years  in  the  blackness  of  the  limb  subsided ;  but  the 

service.     In  June  1836,  while  stationed  contraction   and  stiffness  of  the  knee- 

at  Fort  Waterloo,  was  seized  with  bead-  joint  continued.    In  November  be  was 
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trAnsferred  to  Bathunt,  at  which  liaM  '  gfreat  landholders,  may  paj ;  hut  that 

be  was  not  scorbutic,  but  still  aflfected  friends,  and  friends'  friends,  should  be 
with    this  contraction,  and    also  with        j.^i       ,  ^^  ^^e  fourth  link  of  con- 

pain  and  oppression  of  the  chest,  which  '^     .    ®    , .       ^  - 

be  sajs  he^rst  felt  at  Fort  Cox  in  1835.  "^^^on  :   bits  of  paper  must,  of  course. 

He  remains  in  hospital  under  treatment  be  signed  gratis;  to  take  a  fee  for  such 

—---—_—----—_-—--—_-_---—— :^-^^  a  thing  as  a  certificate  when  offered,  far 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE,  "'"'^^'".''^"'•"d  ''>  7""  ^  "  .b.bbjr.'' 

't-**^-^*  *  *-•  We  begin, however,  to  have  a  glimpse  of 

Saturdajff  November  18,  1837.  better  dajs ;   the  dictates  of  common 

-  Licet  omnim...  ii^^TTtUm  n.ihi.  digniti.t«»  «^°?«  ^"^  ^"^^^^  t«'  a»^  practitioners  iu 

jtrtu  Medtem  taeri ;  potontas  modo  reniendi  In  Tarious  quarters  have  declared  that  they 

pubUcum.l^dlcendlpericalamnoDrec.,.o.-^  ^^^^  j,^  p^jj  for  filling  up  these  samc 

documents,  however  much  interested  par- 

CERTIFICATES  FOR  INSURANCE  tics  may  disapprove  of  such  proceeding. 
OFFICES.  We  think  it  is  very  obvious,  also, 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  certificates  ^'^at  these  certificates  deserve  more 
which  medical  men  sign  for  patients  than  a  common  fee.  A  written  opinion 
who  want  to  insure  their  lives,  have  necessarily  involves  a  greater  respon- 
become  the  subject  of  warm  and  re-  sibility  than  the  ordinary  revocable 
peatcd  discussion  ;  for  the  common-  advice  given  to  a  patient— /</era  scripta 
sense  conclusions  to  whidi  such  an  inves-  manet ;  besides,  it  is  really  a  much  more 
^tigation  must  inevitably  lead,  will  be  difficult  ta.sk  to  strike  the  balance  of*  a 
beneficial,  in  the  first  place  to  the  pro-  ™an's  constitution— to  weigh  his  bead- 
fession,  and  secondarily  to  the  public  aches  in  one  scale  and  his  equable  pulse 
at  large.  i^  ^^^  other,  and  from  many  minute 
The  first  point  mooted  is,  whether  circumstonces  to  decide  whether  he  is 
the  medical  practitioner  who  signs  such  a  good  life,  than  to  judge  from  present 
a  certificate,  ought  to  be  paid  at  all  ?  symptoms  what  medicine  or  diet  is 
In  any  profession  but  ours,  such  a  ques-  likely  to  relieve  him.  Hence  we  should 
tioB  would  be  thought  to  savour  of  ^^^^^  *  ^ee  of  two  guineas  a  very  mo- 
insanity.  If  a  man  were  to  e.xpect  a  derate  recompense  for  such  a  service, 
surveyor  to  draw  up  a  detailed  account  ^"*^  *  ^^^  ""ore  difficult  question  re- 
of  the  dilapidations  of  his  house  gratis,  "»»»"*  to  be  decided,  namely,  by  whom 
or  if  he  were  to  hope  to  get  a  written  ought  the  practitioner  to  be  paid  ? 
opinion  on  some  legal  subtlety  from  a  ^t  ^^^  sight  it  might  seem  that  the 
barrister,  for  nothing,  we  suspect  that  insurance  office  ought  to  pay ;  partly 
it  would  ^o  rather  hard  with  him  on  a  because  the  formal  application  to  the 
writ  de  lunatico  inquirendo.  The  jury  medical  man  comes  from  the  office,  and 
would  infer,  with  some  reason,  that  a  partly  because  the  insurance-  company 
man  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the  ordi-  ffains  by  the  bargain.  The  former  of 
nary  aflairs  of  the  world  was  incom-  ^^^ese  reasons  is  rather  a  trifling  one; 
petent  to  take  care  of  his  own  property,  for  if  in  equity  the  patient  ought  to  pay, 
With  us,  unluckily,  matters  are  very  it  might  easily  be  arranged  that  the 
different.  There  is  a  large  heretical  application  should  come  from  him,  or 
sect  in  society  who  seem  to  think  that  t^at  he  should  repay  the  company  for 
in  the  higher  walks  of  our  profession,  the  fee  given  to  his  medical  attendant, 
at  any  rate,  gratuitous  services  should  That  it  is  the  company  which  gains 
be  the  rule,  and  payment  the  excep-  ^7  the  transaction,  if  not  a  more  sub- 
tion ;    that  peers  of   tlie    realm,    and  stantial,  is  a  more  plausible  argument ; 
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*  for  as  the  tables  on  which  their  policies  advantages ;  nameljr,  the  freedom  from 
are  founded  are  formed  from  the  dura-  anxiety,  and  the  forced  economy,  which 
tion  of  ordinary  lives,  and  the  company  attend  it.  Supposing  it  to  be  certain 
takes  none  but  the  most  select  lives  at  that  some  one  out  of  a  thousand  per^ 
the  ordinary  premium,  it  requires  but  a  sons  would  be  subject  every  year  to  a 
glance  to  see  that  the  balance  of  policies  loss  of  oOO/.,  how  great  an  advantage  it 
must  be  extremely  advantageous  to  would  be  if  each  person  could  be  secur- 
them ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  ed  against  the  possible  calamity  by  an 
any  great  insurance  office  which  has  insurance  of  twelve  shillings  per  an- 
lasted  for  Gfiy  or  a  hundred  years,  num,  even  though  this  would  be  twenty 
counts  its  gains  by  thousands  and  per  cent,  more  than  his  share  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Of  late,  in-  loss.  Would  not  the  freedom  from 
deed,  we  have  had  some  insurance  anxiety  be  worth  the  extra  two  shil- 
companies  whose  tables  are  founded  on  lings  f  Again,  the  forced  economy,  in 
calculations  taken  from  more  picked  our  profession  especially,  is  an  immense 
lives,  and  who  consequently  give  more  gain,  an  absolute  blessing.  How  few 
favourable  terms.  Still ,  however,  their  medical  men,  with  an  income  vary- 
tables  d6  not  come  up  to  the  actual  ave-  ing  from  800/.  to  1200/.,  would  steadily 
rage  of  life  among  the  classes  who  lay  by  150/.  or  200/.  yearly.  So  many 
insure,  and  the  resulting  profit  is  consi-  temptations  to  increased  expense  come 
derable.  As  the  mass  of  policies,  there-  in  their  way  —  so  many  fond  hopes 
fore,  produce  a  profit,  each  insurer  may  would  be  cherished  that  a  dash  would 
be  said  to  lose  something ;  for  it  would  take  the  town  by  storm,  and  that  the 
be  illusory  to  take,  as  some  do,  the  case  shadow  would  produce  the  substance  -* 
of  a  man  who  dies  immediately  after  that  the  attempted  economy  would  rarely 
having  insured  his  life,  and  contrasting  be  continued  ;  but  a  life-insurance  once 
the  large  gain  which  accrues  to  his  fa-  begun,  cannot  well  be  dropped  ;  and 
mily  with  the  small  gains  derived  by  the  sum  to  be  annually  paid  is  soon 
the  company  from  a  number  of  policies,  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  house- 
to  exclaim,  see  how  much  is  gained  by  rent  and  taxes. 

the  insurer  in  one  instance,  and  how        The  bargain,  therefore,  being  essen- 

little  by  the  company  in  each  of  the  tially  an  equal  one,  between   the  in- 

others.    This  is  as  inconclusive  as  if  we  surance  company  on  the  one  hand  and 

were  to  reason  on  a  single  case  of  the  the  mass  of  insurers  on  the  other,  it 

contrary  kind,  where  the  insurer  conti-'  seems  reasonable  enough  to  conclude, 

nues  to  pay  his  annual  contribution  into  that  as  the  office  pays  its  own  medical 

the  joint-stock  treasury  for  fifty  or  sixty  adviser,  the  insurer  should  pay  his. 
years,  till  he  has  paid  double  the  amount        It  has  been  anticipated  as  a  possible 

of  his  policy,  and  till,  perhaps,  all  whom  inconvenience,  that,  in  a  few  disputed 

he  originally  intended  to  benefit  have  cases,    the  evidence    of  the    patient's 

disappeared  from  the  stage  of  life.  medical  attendant  might  be  weakened 

When  the  problem  is  fairly  stated,  by  the  fact  of  bis  having   been   pre- 

and  accurately  solved— that  is;  when  the  viously  paid  for  it.    The  same  kind  of 

results  of  a  large  number  of  policies  are  objection,  however,  that  would  then  be 

balanced,  the  company  always  turns  out  made  to  the  certificate,  might  be  made 

to  have  been  the  gainer;  and  therefore  even  now;  for  if  the  opposing  counsel 

each  insurer  may  be  Considered  a  small  is  to  suppose  a  practitioner  so  dishonest 

loser.     But  this  trifiing  loss  is  much  as  to  give  a  false  certificate  for  a  two- 

moi^  than  counterbalanced  by  two  great  guinea  fee,  he  might  still  more  plausibly 
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allege  tbat  he  had  falsified  tbe  docu-  ber  15ih,  replies,   tbat  this  difficult j 

ment  from  the  hope  of  retaining  an  old  might  be  got  OFer  by  paying  the  fee  in 

patient — a  sort  of  life  annuity.    We  do  those  cases  only  where  the  insurance  is 

not  ourselFes  think  any  thing  of  this  effected.    Let  us  obserre  in  our  turn, 

objection,  nor  imagine  that  paid  certifi-  upon  this,  how  readily  medical  men  are 

cates  would  lose  their  credibility.    On  thrust  to  tbe  wall  upon  all  occasions, 

the  contrary,  from  the  greater  care  with  If  (to  return  to  our  old  instances)  a  sur- 

which   they   would  unquestionably   be  veyor  makes  out  a  list  of  the  dilapida- 

drawn  up,  they  would  have  the  addi-  tions  of  a  house,  no  one  dreams  that  he 

tional  value  which  punctilious  accuracy  is  not  to  he  paid  because  the  vendor  and 

inevitably  confers.      Those    who    are  purchaser  cannot  come  to  terms.     Or 

afraid  of  a  diminution  of  credibility  in  suppose  that  the  other  day,  when  Ser- 

the  evidence  of  the  patient's  medical  geant  Talfourd  gave  his  written  opinion 

adviser,  if  paid  by  him  (like  those  who  as  to  tbe  lawfulness  of  doctors  talking 

imagine  that  the  bargain  is  a  gainful  publicly  upon  the  unwbolesomeness  of 

one  to  tbe  company  alone),  propose  that  arsenical  caudles,  he  had  said  "  No !" 

he  shall  be  paid  by  the  company.    To  instead  of  **  Yes !''  and  thus  put  a  gag 

this  the  plain  objection  is,  as  before,  on  a  hundred  eager  mouths,  would  the 

that  the  contract  being  advantageous  for  client  have  thought  of  withholding  the 

both  parties,  the  prelimiuary  expenses  fee,    or  rather  of  asking  for  it   back 

should  be  divided  between  them.    Mr.  again  ? 

Farreu,  however,  tbe  resident  director  of  Mr.  Farren  makes  another  objection, 
one ofthe  life-offices,  has  ferreted  out  ano-  which,  we  humbly  submit,  is  even 
ther  objection  (a  curious  one  enough),  weaker  than  the  last  one.  He  supposes 
He  says,  **  The  business  in  which  I  have  a  fraudulent  transaction,  where  rupture, 
been  actively  engaged  for  fifteen  years  fistula,  .hemoptysis,  or  some  other  grave 
has  brought  me  acquainted  with  many  disease,  has  been  concealed,  and  where 
hundreds  of  medical  professors  who  do  tbe  insured  life  of  a  man  of  thirty  is 
not  need  my  feeble  testimony  in  favour  not  equal  to  tbat  of  a  hale  man  of  sixty. 
of  their  acumen,  liberality,  and  houour-  In  such  a  case  the  directors  would  now 
able  feeling  ;  but,  sir,  as  there  must  be  bring  evidence  to  show  that  the  pro- 
nnwortby  as  well  as  worthy  persons  in  poser's  witness  was  a  rogue,  and  had 
all  professions,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  wilfully  concealed  an  important  fact ; 
that  a  very  profitable  source  of  business  but  Mr.  Farren  thinks  that,  underthe  new 
might  be  created  for  dishonourable  system,  this  could  not  be  done,  and  that 
practitioners,  or  rather  for  those  who  judge  and  jury  would  unite  in  saying  to 
bad  no  practice  at  all,  from  the  conces-  the  directors,  *'  this  is  your  own  witness, 
sion  sought  by  the  Leeds  combination,  and  you  are  bound  to  believe  his  state- 
Men  who  never  intended  to  complete  ments."  This  we  believe  to  be  a  grievous 
insurances  might  make  numerous  pro-  mistake  ;  for  it  is  quite  obvious  tbat 
posals,  with  the  ccrtaiuty  that  the  medi-  the  extraneous  testimony  which  is  now 
eal  referees  would  be  enriched,  although  admitted  to  rebut  that  of  the  proposer's 
the  offices  would  as  certainly  be  the  witness,  would  be  equally  good  then, 
losers  of  the  fees  they  were  silly  enough  particularly  if  the  company  had  con- 
to  pay  on  faith  of  such  references  *."  suited  the  witness  at  the  request  of  the 

To  this,  a  writer,  under  the  signature  proposer. 
of  W.  A.  W.,  in  the  Times  of  Novem-  We  think  it  needless,  however,  to  en- 
ter  into  a  disquisition  on  this  point,  or 

*  Letter  In  tbe  Time*  of  November  6,  1887.  to  lose  OUrselvcs  in  the  iutrlc^L^ve^  Q^  ^^ 
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law  of  evidence,  as  we  have  already  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM, 

given  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  insurer  ^^  p^^^  ^^  ^j„  y^^  ^„„j  ^  commnni- 

ought  to  pay  for  his  own  witness;  but  cation  from  M.  h  Baron  du  Polet,  for 

then  the  witness  ought  to  have  his  re-  the  insertion  of  which  he  has  trusted  to 

muueration    secured  to    him,   and   we  our    •' justice"    and    "impartiality/' 

1 J                                        ^  1        L*  L  Andi    alteram   partem    is    an    appeal 

would  propose  an  arrangement  by  which  ^^j^^^     couchecf    in     temperate  *^!md 

almost  every  inconvenience  might  be  courteous  language,  as  in  the  present 

avoided.     It  is,  that  the  medical  man,  instance,    and     confined    within    rea- 

the  insurer's  witness,  should  in  the  first  aonable  limits,    it  would    be    unhand- 

instance  be  paid  by  the  office,  and  that  ?•»«    ^  r  T^fiT^i;-            ^'T    '*'''"'" 

*          "^                  '  fore  complied  with  his  request ;  nor,  as 

this  should  be  repaid  by  the  fee  being  to  the  rest,  do  we  think  that  an  histori- 

charged  upon  the  policy.    This  would  cal  sketch  of  Mesmerism  will  be  without 

place     the    medical    man    in    a    very  its  interest  to  our  readers. 

different    position     from    that    which     ■ 

he   now    occupies  —  he   would    know  ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

where  to  apply  for  his  fee,  and  would  p„^„^  ^^^a,  having  the  Diaphragm. 
have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so  ;  whereas  SpUen,  Stomach,  and  Liver. 
at  present  he  oAen  does  not,  at  the  time,  James  Randall,  et.  40,  valet,  was  ad- 
even  see  the  party  to  whose  general  ™*^^5^  ^^}^  St  George's  Hospital,  No- 
^  ^  ,  ^.^  '  1  Ti.  j-i  L-  vember  3,  1837,  under  Sir  Benjamin 
state  he  certifies  ;  and  if  he  did  see  him,  Brodie,  with  punctured  wound  in  the  side. 

would  oflen,  if  not  always,  go  without  He  was  admitted  at  2  p.m.,  having  receiv- 

his  fee  rather  than  be  compelled  to  ask  f?  *  l^»i^  ^i^H^*  Uble.knifc  but  a  short 
^  .  '^  lime  before.  There  was  found  a  wound 
^^^  *^  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  on  the  left 
As  for  the  duty  of  medical  men,  it  side,  just  below  the  true  ribs.  The  police- 
is  clear  enough ;  singly,  or  in  combi-  "*."  *i**^,^^^^  the  blade  of  the  knife  was 
.1  Til  /•  11  »  1  stained  with  blood  for  four  inches  and  a 
nation,  they  should  follow  the  example  half  of  its  extent.    It  was  noted  bv  the 

of  the  practitioners  of  Leeds,  who  boose- surgeon,  Mr.  Berkeley,  that  his  ex- 
passed  a  resolution  some  few  months  tremities  were  cold,  pulse  feeble  and  slow, 
'^  ...  1 1  .  i.  countenance  pale  and  anxious,  with  but 
ago,  stating  that  they  would  m  future  HtUe  bleeding  from  the  wound.    Bottles 

return  the  questions  of  insurance  com-  of  hot  water  were  applied  to  his  feet,  and 

panics  unanswered,  unless  accompanied  il"^   P^^^^^'   *°^  ^«'  compress,  to  the 

iL              .    .  1      /.          mi           1  wound. 

by   a   suitable   fee.      Those,   however.  Three  hours  after  his  breathing  became 

who   think  with  us   that   the   contract  difficult ;  his  pulse  rose  in  freouency,  but 

between  the  company  and  the  insured  ^'^  ^*7  small  and  compressible. 

*      -^  Ten  hours  after  he  was  bled  to  5x.,  and 

must,  in  the  long  run,  be  advantageous  the  following  was  prescribed  ;— 

for    both   parties,    will   not    encumber  Hydrargyri  Chloridi,  gr.  x.   statim  in 

their  resolution  with  the  words  adopted  tormk  pulveris,  c.  haustu  sequcnte. 

at  Leeds,  "considering    that   the  in-  ^'S^Sed^irfl^'S,.' m!    "'"""" 

surance  company  is  the  party  benefited  ,„ ,             ^,         ,         .....        . 

,         ,       .   -'^     •^.          1           ,     .      ,„  12  hours.— The  pulse,  which  had  sunk, 

by    the    information     thus    obtained."  is  now  nearly  the  same  as  before  the  bleed- 

Who  gains  most  by  the  contract  is  a  ing ;  he  breathes  more  easilv. 

matter  of  indifference   to   the  medical  16i  bours.- Complains  of  pain  over  the 

,        ,      , ,              ...  surface  of  the  abdomen, 

practitioner  ;  he   should   act   with   the  p^^^^  abdomini. 

utmost    impartiality,    and    send    back  „  ,              „  , 

.,,      .                   1          .    „        I  20  hours.  —  Pulse  continues  vcrv  fre- 

witbout  answer  the  unballasted   ques-  quent;  pain  more  severe. 

tions  that   are  thrust  upon    him,  from  y.S.  ad  Jviij.      Hydrargyri  Chloridi, 

whatever  quarter  they  may  arrive :  gr  iij-  6tis  horis. 

Tros  Rutulusve  fuat,  uuUo  dUcrimine  habebo  I  ^3  hours.— Pain   in  abdomen   undimi- 
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nUhed ;  he  shrinks  under  pressure.  Hic- 
cup; pulse  140,  very  small;  bowels  not 
open. 

Hirudines  xx.  abdomini  j  posteli  fotus. 

24  hours.— Soon  after  the  leeches  were 
put  on  he  became  so  weak  that  they  were 
Immediately  removed,  and  the  bleeding 
stopped.  The  coffee  and  lea  which  he  has 
been  drinking  has,  within  the  last  half 
hour,  began  to  ran  out  through  the  exter- 
nal wound ;  pain  o?er  the  abdomen  consi- 
derable; extremities  cold;  skin  perspir- 
ing; extreme  thirst.  An  injection  of 
warm  water  and  oil  was  administered, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium  was 
added  to  each  pill. 

26  hours.  —  Complains  of  a  desire  to 
make  water ;  the  catheter  was  passed,  and 
one  ounce  drawn  off.  Pulse  ?«ry  rapid 
and  weak;  very  anxious  expression  of 
countenance. 

28  hours.— His  pulse  has  been  gradually 
getting  weaker,  and  his  extremities  more 
cold.  Very  soon  after  this  report  he  ex- 
pired. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  above  detail  of 
his  symptoms  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  the  house- 
•nrgeon,  who  noted  down  his  symptoms 
erery  two  hours. 

Posi-nurrtem  examination. — The  tenth  rib, 
over  which  the  wound  was  situated,  was 
fiactured  obliquely  from  behind  forwards. 
The  instrument  had  penetrated  the  space 
between    the    tenth    and    eleventh    ribs, 
passed  through  the  pleura  and  diaphragm, 
bntproduced  no  injury  of  the  lung,  further 
than  slight  ecchymosis  of  the  contiguous 
portion;  It  then  glided  through  the  upper 
and  fore  part  of  the  spleen,  and  passing 
posterior  to  the  gastro- splenic  omentum, 
without  injuring  the  colon,  penetrated  the 
coaU  of  the  stomach  immediately  poste- 
rior to  where  the  anterior  and  posterior 
layers  of  peritoneum  pass  off  to  inclose 
the  spleen :  then  coming  out  at  the  ante- 
rior surface    of  the  stomach,  at  its   left 
side  it  had  plunged  into  the  substance  of 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  at  the  middle  of 
its  inferior  concave  surface,  and  having 
passed  through,  came  out  at  its  superior 
surface,  midway  between  its  anterior  and 
posterior  margins,  about  one  inch  from  the 
suspensory  ligament,    and  was  then  ar- 
rested by    the  posterior  surface    of   the 
sternum,  where  there  is  a  fissure  left,  as 
made  by  a  knife  or  some  sharp  instrument, 
close  to  the  articulation  with  the  fourth 
rib.    There  was  a  considerable  quantity 
of  blood  collected  in  the  cavity  of  the  pel- 
Tis.    About  the  middle  of  the  superior 
coDTex  surface  of  the  liver  was  a  circular 
spot  of  ecchymosis,  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling.    The  spleen  was  very  much  en- 
laiged,  and  turgid  with  dark  blood.    The 


stomach  was  very  flaccid,  and  contained 
much  bile  and  glutinous  fluid,  which 
was  collected  at  its  pyloric  extremity. 
The  duodenum  was  filled  with  fluid  mat- 
ter, and  its  coats  congested  with  venous 
blood.  The  coats  of  the  jejunum  were 
also  similarly  congested,  but  to  a  less  ex- 
tent; they  were  thickened  more  than  na- 
turally. The  ileum  was  empty  and  natu- 
ral, except  at  its  inferior  extremity,  where 
there  was  much  ecchymosis  under  the 
serous  coat 

The  right  testis  was  smaller  than  natu- 
ral. There  were  two  flat  circular  cica- 
trices, or  rather  scars  of  former  ulcers,  on 
the  glans  penis,  at  the  inferior  part,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  frasnum.  Some  seba- 
ceous secretion  was  collected  behind  the 
corona  glandis. 
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Mr.  Andrews,  Surgeon. 

Mr  Adams,  Auistant  Surgeon, 


Oct.   Sex.  Af^e. 
31.     M.  31 
M.  26 

M.  30 

Nov. 

1.  M.  65 
M.  58 
M.  17 

2.  M.  50 

M.  41 
F.  25 

4.     M.  30 

6.     M.  40 

M.  26 

M.  39 

F.  67 
F.  17 
F.  82 
F.  48 
M.  46 


M.  11 
M.  15 
M.  13 
M.  61 
M.  10 


Case. 
Scald. 
Compound  fracture  of  the 

lower  jaw. 
Retention  of  urine. 

Retention  of  urine. 

Fractured  ribs. 

Contused  chest  and  neck. 

Dislocated    humerus    and 
fractured  ribs. 

Fractured  leg. 

Puncture  and  wound  of  the 
throat. 

Contused  eye. 

Fractured  leg. 

Fractured  tibia  from  gun- 
shot.   . 

Fracture  of  both  femora. 
Death. 

Fractured  humerus* 

Injured  back. 

Fractured  thigh. 

Fractured  ribs. 

Rupture  of  internal  lateral 
ligament  of  the  knee 
joint. 

Bum. 

Burn. 

Bum. 

Contused  eye. 

Fracture  of  the  palatine 
processes  of  superior  max- 
illary and  palate  bones, 
from  gun  shot. 


In-patients  • « 
Out-patients 


Total 


24 
50 

1\ 
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MEDICAL  AND  CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  November  14. 

Observationg  on  the  RetuU  of  Amputations  in 
this  and  other  Countries,  By  Benjamin 
Phillips,  F.R.S. 
The  object  of  the  author,  in  the  paper 
now  presented  to  the  Society,  is,  in  the 
first  place,  to  prove  that  the  opinion  com- 
monly entertained  with  respect  to  the 
mortality  succeeding  to  amputation  is  in- 
correct ;  secondly,  to  exhibit  the  results  of 
inquiries  undertaken  in  France,  Germany, 
America,  and  Great  Britain,  as  to  the  mor- 
tality consequent  upon  this  operation,  and 
to  compare  these  results  with  each  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  what 
extent  is  justified  the  belief  in  the  greater 
success  of  amputation  in  our  own  than  in 
other  countries;  and  thirdly,  to  adduce 
evidence  in  proof  that  the  treatment  com- 
monly employed  in  certain  cases  of  old- 
standing  disease,  is  less  favourable  in  its 
Tem]lts,and  less  in  consonance  with  patho- 
logical principles,  than  that  proposed  by 
himself,  in  the  course  of  the  present  inquiry. 
The  author  lays  much  stress  on  the  impor- 
tance of  possessing  more  exact  records  of 
the  results  of  operations  in  large  hospitals, 
as  the  only  sure  data  upon  which  to  found 
a  judgment  of  their  comparative  safety ; 
the  memory  of  individuals  being,  as  he  has 
often  had  the  opportunity  of  proving,  quite 
insufficient  to  furnish  even  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth.  The  author  admits  that 
many  hospitals  may  be  so  circumstanced, 
either  permanently,orat  particular  periods, 
as  that  the  results  of  amputations  in  them 
should  seem  to  lie  i)cculiarly  unfavourable ; 
but  he  has  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  dif- 
ficulty by  making  such  a  selection  as  would 
produce  something  like  a  compensation  in 
this  respect.  The  amputations  included  in 
this  inquiry,  are  those  of  the  arm,  and  the 
forearm,  the  thigh,  and  the  leg  ;  all  have 
been  performed  within  the  last  four  years  in 
civil  hospitals,  or  in  the  private  practice  of 
hospital  surgeons.  The  gross  number  of 
such  cases  is  G40.  Of  these,  490  are  re- 
ported  "cured,"  and  150  died,  either  in 
consequence  of  the  operation,  or  from  the 
proirress  of  the  disease  for  the  relief  of 


from  the  amputation  of  long-gtanding 
chronic  diseases,  attended  with  profuse 
suppuration ;  an  opinion  which  leads  the 
antuor  to  recommend  a  modification,  in 
such  cases,  of  the  present  mode.  Although 
the  author  is  not  an  advocate  for  the  snb- 
stitutiun  of  consecutive  for  immediate 
union,  in  any  class  of  cases,  he  is  strongly 
impressed  with  the  opinion  that  many  of 
tlie  evils  resulting  from  immediate  re- 
union,  in  an  extensive  class  of  cases,  might 
be  obviated  by  establishing,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  part  where  amputation  is  to  be 
practised,  an  artificial  suppurating  sur- 
face, by  means  of  a  seton  or  issue,  and 
maintaming  such  secretion  for  a  time  after 
the  healing  of  the  stump.  The  author 
professes  to  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the. 
efficacy  of  the  proposed  modification';  but 
he  thinks  himself  warranted,  bv  the  pre* 
mises,  in  maintaining  the  probaoility  that 
it  would  render  unnecessary  the  plan  of 
having  recourse  to  secondary  union,  whose 
advantages  in  any  cases  are  almost  coun- 
terbalanced by  great  inconvenience. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  or  GENTLEMEN  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thursday,  Nov,  16,  1837. 

Job  Harrison,  Chester.— Jeoner  Plomley,  Sny- 

sex.— E.  H.  S.  Banks,  Folkestone.— E.  C.  Seatoo, 

Kent.— Rice  H.  Antiryl,  Bala,  Merlonethalilre. — 

O.  J.  Parker,  Briittol.-  G.  E.  Williams,  Bri^htoo. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  or  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Nov.  7,  1837. 


AbfceKS         •       •  1 

Age  and  Debility  .  HO 

Apoplexy       .        .  8 

Asthma         •       .  12 

Cancer           •        •  1 

Chlbfblrth     .       .  5 

Consumption        .  50 

Convulsions         .  27 

Croup   ...  2 
Dentition orTeethlug  2 

Diabetes       .        •  1 

Diarrhoea      .        .  1 

Dropsy          .        .  8 

Dropsy  In  the  Brain  8 

Fever     ...  17 

Fever,  Scarlet      .  5 

Fever,  Typhus     .  1 1 


Increase  of  Burials,  as 
the  precetiing  week 


Heart,  diseased    .  3 

Hooping  Cough   .  8 

Indammation        .  18 

Bowels^  Stomach  6 

Brain          .        .  8 

Lungs  and  Pleura  8 

Insanity        .        •  6 

Liver,  diseased     .  I 

Sleaitles         •        •  8 

Mortification         •  I 

Rheumatism         ■  1 

Small-pox     •       •  1 

Thrush         .        .  1 

Unknown  Causes  88 

Casualties    •        •  4 

compared  with  >  g^ 
.        .        .1 


whicli  it  bad  been  performed.  Tbe  autbor 
proceeds  to  analvxe  the  gross  number,  and 
exhibit  tbe  proportion  furnished  by  thedif- 
ferent  countries  comprised  in  the  inquiry, 
in  a  table,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
proportion  of  deaths  after  amputation,  in 
Great  Britain  and  France,  is  a  fraction 
below,  while  in  Germany  and  America  it  is  a 
fraction  above,  the  average.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  detail,  within  the  limits  of  abrief 

abstiact,all  the  observations  upon  which  the 
author  founds  the  opinion  that  the  amount 
of  mortality  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
almost  entire  abandonment  of  the  system 
of  consccatife  union  of  slumps,  r«-  '      '• 


NOTICE. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Gorham,  on  the 
Pulse,  is  unavoidably  postponed  till  next 
week. 

ERRATA. 

In  Mr.  Schweitzei's  remarks  on  Chi- 
rayitine,  Quina,  &c.  in  our  number  for 
October  2S»  for  "  Causarra,"  read  *«  Caus. 
Cora ;"  for  "  sulphate,'*  read  "  muriate  of 
barytes  gave  a  white  precipitate,  not  solu- 
ble in  muriatic  acid,  proving  the  presence 
of  munaiic  (instead  of  sulphuric)  acid. 

Wilson  &  Sun,  rrintttrs,  67, 9klouer-BU|  Lpndon* 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1837. 


LECTURES  general,  been  so  much   neglected  by  the 

members  of  our  profession*  that  there  are 

^^  many  amongst   us  who  have  no  correct 

FORENSIC    MEDICINE;  conception   even  of  the  Tcry  meaning  of 

the  term ;  and  there  are  few  who  have 

Delivered  at  the  Aldcrsgate  School  of  Medicine,  ever  taken  a  comprehensive  and  scientific 

By  SouTHwooD  Smith,  M.D.  view  of  it. 

„. ,  .      *    .V    w     J      w     -  Tt i*.i  Jnmffictency  of  common  ««i«e.— Some  may 

Fbysiclui  to  the  London  Ferer  Hoipital.  -^        j^  *'  ^      ^        •  i  •'' 

'  '  even  regard  an   account  of   evidence  m 

'  general,  as    unnecessary    in    relation    to 

Lecti're  II.  forensic  medicine,  although  forensic  me- 

ON  EVIDENCE.  dlciue   is   merely    the  application    of    a 

Acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  Evidence  neces.  Particular  species  of  evidence  to   a  spe- 

Zry  to  the  Medical  Wiium^ln^,ffmmcy  ^"^l   Purpose     The  facts,  it  may  bo  said, 

of  Cmnnum   Sense-Desirableness  of  S^stJi  ^l",^-^»   ^"'"^u^^if    su*>J«-t  .""f  tc'".  o^    the 

Ltic  KnawMge-&.urces  from  tchich  ,uch  evidence    which    the  medical   witness   is 

KnawMge  mau  be  derii^-Kvidenc^Tes-  c^"<;^'  "P«"  ^o  give  in  a  court  f  justice, 

timonv-^CompleT  Fxid^nre^Facts  the  mh-  °>»^?  \^  familiar  to  every  well-educated 

ject^f^tter  of  Eiidence^ Principal  and  Kvi^  ^^^^^^^^  njan-  J^  can  require  but  little 

dentuiry  ^Physical  and  Pscu^chological  ^  art  to  collect  them;   it  must  be  easy  to 

Positii^andNeiativeFact^Cause  of  Belief  in  ^^ate  them;  and  on  this,  as  well  as  on  so 

Evidence -AnaMs^Errerience^LAf/ntal  "^^V  ^^her  subjects,  common  sense  is  a 

Law  to  which  belief  in  Evidence  is  referable  ^^"L^}^"^  ^"^^  ^^^f  ?i"-"^^  than  science 

-£ipen>««  the  ground  of  Belief  in  Eii.         ^  ^e  answer  to  this  sort  of  cloak  for  in- 

dence^Cause  rf  Belief  in  ' Testimony ^ Per ^  ^"^«"<^^  *"d  ignorance  has  been  giTemn 

sanal  and  Real  Evideni^Pers.v.alEz>idence,  ?   ™^^*^'"^?    manner  by  a    distinguished 

voluntary  or  involuntary-TeMmonial  Evi-  ^"S^^^^^n  «/J?"''  ^^°  ^^^^  >°  ,}^^  following 

dtnce,ariginal or wun-iginal-Real Evidence,  ^k^'^wJ^  ?re™any,"  says   Arch- 

'    ^  **  bishop  Whately,  m  his  Treatise  on  l^ogic, 

Acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  evidence  "  who  allow  the  use  of  systematic  prin- 

necessary  to   the  medical    witness,  —  Before  ciples  in  other  thing9,who  are  accustomed  to 

entering  on  the  individual  topics  which  cry  up  common  sense  as  the  sufficient  and 

form   the  subject  matter  of  the   present  only  safe  guide  in  reasoning.      Now,  bv 

coarse,    there    is   one  tliini?   to   be   con-  common  sense    is    meant,    I   apprehend, 

sidered,  which    is  to    forensic    medicine  (when  the  term  is  used  with  any  distinct 

what  anatomy  is  to  surgery.     In  a  sur-  meaning)  an  exercise  of  the  judgment  un- 

gical  operation  not  a  single  movement  of  aided  by  any  art  or  system  of  rules ;  such 

the  hand  can   be  made  with  the  prospect  as  we  must  necessarily  employ  in  number. 

of  advantage,  nor  even  with  safety  to  the  less  cases  of  daily  occurrence;  in  which, 

patient,  unless  it  be  guided  by  an  intimate  having  no  established  principles  to  guide 

acquaintance  with  structure.     As  medical  us, — no  line  of  procedure,  as  it  were,  dis* 

witnesses,    you   can   neither    colltct    the  tiuctly  chalked  out,— we  must  needs  act 

facts  which  are  required  to  guide  the  jury  on   the  best  extemporaneous  conjectures 

and  the  Judge,  nor,  when  you  have  col-  wc  can  form.   lie  who  is  eminently  skilful 

lected  them,  state  them  with  the  requisite  in  doing  this,  is  said  to  possess  a  superior 

clearness,  exactness,  and  force,  unless  you  degree  of  common  sense.     But  that  com- 

understand  the  nature  of  evidenee.  luon  sense  is  only  our  secimd-he$t  guide — 

Yet    this    important    subject    has,    in  that  the  rules  of  art,  if  judiciously  framed^ 

521.— XXI.  ^ 
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are  always  desirable  when  they  can  be  find  minute  and  ample  information  in  the 
))ad — is  an  assertion^for  the  truth  of  \\-hich  great  work  of  the  English  jurist,  the 
I  may  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  man-  illustrious  Bentham,  eutitled  "the  Ra- 
kind  in  general,  which  is  so  much  the  tionale  of  Judicial  Evidence,"  in  which  he 
more  Taluablc,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  has  entered  into  a  profound  and  detailed 
accounted  the  testimony  of  adversaries,  inyestigation  of  the  subject,  and  has 
For  the  generality  have  a  strong  predilec-  wrought  out  every  point  with  a  degree  of 
tipn  in  favour  of  common  sense,  except  in  completeness  which  leaves  hardly  any 
those  points  in  which  they  respectively  thing  more  to  be  done  or  desired.  You 
possess  the  knowledge  of  a  system  of  rules ;  will  also  find  a  brief  but  clear  analysis  of 
but  in  these  points  they  deride  any  one  evidence  in  Mr.  James  Mill's  masterly 
who  trusts  to  unaided  common  sense.  A  <*  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human 
sailor,  for  example,  will  perhaps  despise  Mind.*'  In  relation  to  this  subject,  you 
the  pretensions  of  medical  men,  and  pre-  should  also  read  with  particular  care  that 
fer  treating  a  disease  by  common  sense;  portion  of  Professor  Brown's  "  I-iectures  on 
but  he  would  ridicule  the  proposal  of  navi-  Moral  Philosophy,"  whic))  treats  of  cause 
gating  a  ship  by  common  sense,  without  and  effect;  and  Dr.  Whateley's  (the  Arch- 
regard  to  the  maxims  of  nautical  art.  bishop  of  Dublin)  "  Treatise  on  Logic." 
A  physician,  again,  will  perhaps  contemn  The  attainment  of  the  mere  knowledge, 
systems  of  political  economy,  of  logic,  or  inestimable  as  it  i«,  contained  and  nn- 
metaphysics,  and  insist  on  the  superior  folded  in  these  works,  is  the  least  part  of 
wisdom  of  trusting  to  common  sense  in  the  advantage  they  are  capable  of  afford- 
such  matters  ;bn  the  would  never  approve  of  ing:  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
trusting  to  common  sense  in  the  treatment  their  diligent  study,  is  the  habit  of  correct 
of  diseases.  Neither,  again,  would  the  reasoning,  to  which  such  study  tends  to 
architect  recommend  a  reliance  on  com-  train  the  mind,  and  which,  once  formed, 
mon  sense  alone  in  buildiuff ;  nor  the  will  render  the  acquisition  of  any  branch 
musician  in  music;  to  the  neglect  of  those  of  knowledge  to  which  the  mind  can  apply 
systems  of  rules,  which,  in  their  respective  itself,  easy  and  sure, 
arts,  have  been  deduced  from  scientific  Evidence. — A sailor,shipwrecked  on  an  un- 
reasoning, aided  by  experience.  And  the  known  coast,  sees  the  print  of  a  man's  foot 
induction  might  be  extended  to  CTcry  de-  on  the  sand.  The  perception  of  this  foot- 
partment  of  practice.  Since,  therefore,  print  produces  in  his  mind  the  belief  that  a 
each  gives  the  preference  to  unassisted  man  has  been  present  in  that  place.  Here, 
common  sense  only  in  those  cases  where  then,  are  two  events;  the  first  the  an tece- 
hchimself  has  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  and  dent,  the  second  the  sequent;  the  latter 
invariably  resorts  to  the  niles  of  art,  wher-  produced  by  the  former.  The  fir^t,  the  an- 
ever  he  possesses  the  knowledge  of  them ;  it  tecedent,  the  footmark  on  the  sand,induce8 
is  plain  that  mankind  universally  bear  their  the  belief  of  the  second — the  sequent,  the 
testimony,  though  unconsciously  and  often  existence  of  a  man.  Now,  the  first  event, 
unwillingly,  to  the  preferableness  of  sys-  the  foot.print  on  the  sand,  is  called  the 
tematic  knowledge  to  conjectural  judg-  evidence;  the  second  event,  the  persnasion 
ments."  produced  of  the  existence  of  a  man,  is  de- 

DeiirabUness  of  tystematic  knowledge,  —  I  nominated  the  belief  induced  by  the  evi- 

hope   T  need  say   nothing  more   to  en*  dcnce. 

gage  your  attention  to  the  attempt  1  am  Testimony, — The  sailor  who  has  seen  the 
about  to  make  to  put  you  in  possession  of  foot- print  reports  it  to  his  companions  who 
systematic  knowledge,  on  a  subject  which  have  not  quitted  the  wreck.  Instantly  they 
may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  forensic  have  the  same  belief.  In  this  case  the  re- 
medicine.  If  the  exposition  which  I  pro-  port  of  the  sailor  to  his  companions  is 
Sose  to  give  of  the  general  nature  of  evi-  called  testimony ;  the  effect  produced  upon 
ence  should  convey  to  you  a  clear  and  their  minds,  namely,  the  persnasion  of  the 
accurate  conception  of  this  subject,  the  existence  of  the  event  testified  to,  is  deno- 
rules  which  should  guide  you  in  the  col-  minuted  belief  in  testimony, 
lection  and  deposition  of  evidence  in  rela-  The  first  event  to  the  sailor  is  an  object 
tion  to  your  own  particular  department— >  of  sense;  this  is  to  him  evidence  of  the 
that  is,  the  application  of  the  general  second  event.  The  first  event  to  his  com- 
doctrine  of  evidence  to  the  particular  sub-  panions  is  the  affirmation  of  their  com- 
ject  of  forensic  medicine,  will  be  easy,  rade;  this  is  to  them  evidence  of  a  second* 
striking,  and  most  instructive.  event,  the  existence  of  the  print ;  and  this 

Sourcetfrotn  which  tuck  knowledge  may  be  de-  is  evidence  of  a  third  event,  the  existence 

riwrf.— It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place,  of  a  man.    Here,  then,  is  what  is  termed 

on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter  much  into  evidence  of  evidence;  the  testimony,  evi. 

detail.    The  most  that^our  time  will  allow  dence  of  the  print;  the  print,  evidence  of 

me  to  attempt,  is  toindicate  the  main  points  the  man. 

which  deserve  your  attention.    You  will  Complex  evicifnce.— If  the  evidence  con- 
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•iflt  of  more   than  one  erent,  it  is  said  logical  fact  is  one  which  belongs  to  some 

to  be  complex.    Thus,  after  discorering  liying  being.    Physical  facts  include  the 

the  print  on  the  sand,  the  sailors  found  whole  range  of  phenomena  comprehended 

a  stick,  fashioned  into  a  club ;  on  search-  in  the  inorganic  world,  and  form  the  sub> 

iog  further  thej  discovered  a  spear,  and  ject  matter  of  natural  philosophy ;  pscycho- 

mt   some  distance  they  saw  the  embers  logical  facts  include  the  whole  range  of 

of  a  recent   fire.      These   circumstances  phenomena  comprehended  in  the  world  of 

are  all  so  many  additional  events,  tend-  mind,  and  form  the  subject  matter  of  mcn- 

ing  to  produce  the  same  belief,  namely,  tal  philosophy. 

the  presence  of  men  in  this  place.    Now,  States  of  things  are  also  termed  facts, 

the  whole  of  the  events  which  go  in  this  and  so  are  events.     By  an  event  is  meant 

manner  to  form  a  case  of  belief,  constitute  some  motion  which  comes  about  in  the 

the  evidence  of  that  case.  course  of  nature.    The  fnll  of  a  tree  is  an 

Faetz  the  subject 'matter  of  evidence, ^^We  event ;  the  existence  of  the  tree  is  a  state 

now,  then,  can  form  a  clear  conception  of  things  :  both  arc  alike  facts. 

of  the  natnre  of  evidence.      The    term  In  like  manner  an  action,  a  name  given 

evidence  expresses  a  fact,  the  tendency  of  to  an  event  which  has  its  source  in  the 

which,  when  presented  to  the  mind,  is  to  human  will,  is  termed  a  fact. 

produce  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  some  Positive  and  negative  facts.  —  Facts  are 

other  fact.    These  two  facts  bear  to  each  either   positive  or  negative.      A   certain 

other,  as  I  have  stated,  the  relation  of  ante-  thing    exists,    and    is    designated    by    a 

oedent  and  sequent.  certain  name.      This  constitutes  a  posi- 

Principal  and  evidentiary  fact. — The  first  tive  or  an  affirmative  fact     The  declara- 

faet,    the  antecedent,  is    always    a  fact  tion  of  the  i)on>existence  of  that  thing 

already  known  ;  the  second,  the  sequent,  constitutes  a  negative  fact;  but  it  must  be 

is  never   a   fact  already  known,  but   a  at  once  obvious  to  you,  that  the  only  really 

fact  to  be  sought.    This  latter,  the  fact  existing  facts  are  positive  facts ;    for  a 

aonght,  is  termed  the  principal  fact;  the  negative  fact  is  nothing  more   than  the 

former,  the  fact  already  known,  is  called  non-existence  of  a  positive  one. 

the  evidentiary  fact,  because  it  affords  evi-  Cause  of  belief  in  evidence,  —  When  an 

dence  of  the  existence  of  the  fact  sought  evidentiary  fact  is  presented  to  the  mind, 

Poison  is  suspected  to  have  been  admi-  we  believe  in   the  existence  of  the   fact 

niatered  to  a  deceased  person  by  a  particu-  evidenced   to,  the  principal   fact.      This 

lar  individual ;  that  is  the  unknown  fact —  belief  is  a   part  of  our  nature;    it  is  a 

the  principal  fact — the  fact  sought.    The  part   of  the  constitution  of  the  humnn 

facts  known,  the  evidentiary  facts,  are,  mind.     It  does  not  depend  upon  our  will. 

that  the  suspected  person  is  discovered  to  We  believe,  and  we  cannot  do  otherwise. 

have  had  poison  in  his  possession  ;  that  he  When  an  evidentiary  fact  possesses  a  cer- 

was  observed  to  give  the  deceased  the  last  tain  degree  of  strength,  we  can  no  more 

thing  she  drank  ;  that  by  an  eye  unseen  help  believing  in  the  existence  of  the  fact 

he  was  detected  in  slipping  something  se-  of  which  it  is  the  indication,  than  we  can 

cretlj  into  the  cup ;  that  soon  after  taking  help  the  sensation  of  light  when  we  direct 

the  <»ntents  of  this  cup  the  symptoms  of  our  eyes  towards  a  luminous  body, 

poisoning  came  on,  and  so  on.    Suppose  What  is  the  cause  of  this  belief  in  evi- 

the  existence  of  these  facts  to  be  without  dence  ?     If  as  mental  analysts  you  trace 

doabt,  it  is  clear  that  the  tendency  of  each  this  remarkable  pscychological  phenome- 

of  them  is  to  produce  in  the  mind  a  con-  non  back  to  its  source,  you  will  find  that 

Tiction  of  this  other  fact,  that  the  iudi.  it  is  referable  to  the  mental  law  which  is 

Tidnal  in  question  really  did  administer  termed  the  association  of  ideas, 

the  poison.     The  facts  bearing  on  this  Analysis, — During  the  whole  course  of  our 

point,  and  having  this  tendency,  are  idl  lives  we  are  witnesses  of  incessant  trains  of 

evidentiary  facts ;  and  the  whole  of  them  events.  The  events  ofwhich  these  trains  are 

taken  tog^ether  constitute  the  evidence  of  composed  succeed  each  other  in  a  certain 

the  case.  order.    Some  are  antecedents,  some  are 

Facts  having  such  and  such  a  tendency  sequents.     Between  some  antecedents  and 

are  also  termed  circumstances.    Any  fact  some  sequents,  we  observe  that  the  order 

may  be  a  circumstance  with  reference  to  is  constant*  that  the  connexion  is  iuva- 

any  other  fact ;  ciacuMSTANTiA,  standing  riable.     We  never  see  the  one  take  place 

about  or  around — objects  by  which  a  given  without  the  other.     We  never  see  that  the 

object  is  encompassed,  which  may  be  con-  one  is  sometimes  the  antecedent  and  some- 

sicfered  as  standing  around  it  times  the  sequent ;  but  we  observe  that  the 

Physical  and  pscychological  facts, — Facts,  antecedent  is   invariably  the  antecedent, 

whether  principal  or  evidentiary,  are  of  and   the   sequent  invariably  the  sequent, 

two  classes  —  physical   and  pscycholop^i.  Now  in  all  the  cases  in  which  we  observe 

cal.      A     physical    fact    is    one    whieli  this  constant,  this  invariable  conjunction 

belongs  to  some  physical  body ;  a  pscycho-  between    two   events,    an   association   is 
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formed  in  our  mind  between  them,  in  the  in  general,  when  we  increiise  our  stock  of 

order  in  which  they  take  place.    Theasso.  knowledge,    we  do    nothing    more   than 

ciation  of  the  two  events  in  the  mind  is  as  merely  add  to  the  number  of  events  which 

inseparable  as  the  combination  in  which  we  previously  knew  to  have  this  relation  of 

they  occur  in  nature.     A  stone  thrown  constant  conjunction, — other  events  which 

into  the  air  falls  to  the  ground.    Between  we  now  for  the  first  time  ascertain  tobav6 

the  antecedent,  the  stone  thrown  into  the  that  same  relation. 

air,  and  the  sequent,  the  falling  of  the  >  Experience, — And  it  is  this  which  con- 
stone  to  the  ground,  tlie  connexion  is  fixed  stitutes  our  experience.  That  stock  of 
and  invariable.  The  idea  of  the  one  calls  accumulated  knowledge  to  which  we  give 
up  the  idea  of  the  other.  Do  what  we  may,  the  name  of  experience,  consists  of  a  ntim- 
we  cannot  think  of  the  one  without  think-  ber  of  events  the  existence  of  which  we 
ing  of  the  other.  The  two  ideas  are  have  ascertained,  and  between  which  we 
forced  upon  ns  at  the  same  time,  and  in  have  discovered,  or  suppose  we  have  dis- 
the  same  order;  and  by  no  effort  which  covered,  either  that  there  is  a  constant 
wc  are  capable  of  making  can  they  be  conjunction  or  that  there  is  not.  In  pro- 
disjoined.  portion  to  the  number  of  events  the  exis- 

On  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  a  great  tence  of  which  we  have  ascertained,  is  the 

number  of  events,  we  observe  that  there  is  extent  or  range  of  our  experience ;   in  the 

not  between  them  this  constant  conjunc-  degree  in  which  our  notion  of  their  con- 

tion ;  that  they  do  not  bear  to  each  other  stant  conjunction  or  non-conjunction  is 

the  relation  of  invariable  antecedents  and  just,  is  the  soundness  of  onr  experience, 
sequents  ;    that  sometimes  one  happens        Mental  law  to  which  belief  in  evidence  is  ref  era- 

without  the  other ;  and  that,  when  they  ble. — There  is  no  analysis  of  a  compound 

do   happen    in    conjunction,    they  occur  substance,  efi*ected  by  the  modern  chemist^ 

sometimes  in  one  order,  and  sometimes  in  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  that 

another.    The  crow  flies  sometimes  north,  accomplished  by  the  mental  analyst,  when, 

sometimes  east,  and  sometimes  west.    For  by  the  resolution  of  compound  ideas  into 

ought  we  have  observed,  it  flies  as  often  in  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed, 

one  direction  as  in  another.    The  conse-  he  succeeds  in  progressively  tracing  back 

qnence  is,  that  no  association  is  formed  in  some  of  our  most  complex  states  of  con- 

onr  minds  between  the  flight  of  the  crow  sciousness   to  the  simple  mental  law  of 

and  its  flight  in  any  particular  direction,  association ;    which   is    to    mind,  what 

But  no  instance  has  ever  been  witnessed  gravitation  is  to  matter.    From  what  I 

by  us,  in  which  a  stone  thrown  into  the  have  already  said,  you  will  be  able  clearly 

air  did  not  fall  to  the  ground  ;   conse-  to  see  that  what  we  call  belief  in  evidence 

quently  between  the  idea  of  a  stone  thrown  is  referable  to  this  mental  law ;  and  you 

into  the  air,  and  the  idea  of  its  falling  to  will  be  able,  each  for  himself,  to  trace  it 

the  ground,  there  is  formed  in  our  minds  back  to  this  law. 
an  indissoluble  association.  You  have  observed  the  invariable  con^ 

One  remarkable  circumstance  connected  junction  between  two  events — the  invari- 

with  these  two  different  classes  of  events,  able  relation  of  antecedents  and  sequents. 

is,  that  the  events   which  are  found   to  The  existence  of  one  of  these  events,  the 

have  no  necessary  connexion  with  each  sequent,  is  made  known  to  yon:  instantly 

other,   pass  readily  out  of  the  memory,  yoU  are  convinced  of  the  existence  of  the 

and  are  soon  forgotten ;  while  the  events  other,  the  antecedent.     Whv  ?     Because, 

between  which   a  constant  connexion  is  by   reason  of  the  indissoluble  connexion 

observed  to  be  established,  make  a  deep  between  the  two  events  already  established 

and  lasting  impression  npon  the  mind,  and  in  your  minds,  through  the  operation  of 

cannot  be  forgotten.    From  the  first  mo.  the  law  of  association,  you  believe  (and 

ment  of  our  consciousness,  wc  have  been  you  cannot  but  believe)  in  the  existence  of 

incessantly  employed  in  observing  these  theantccedeut,  the  moment  you  are  satis- 

constant  conjunctions  of  events.    We  have  fied  of  the  existence  of  the  sequent, 
had  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  look-         Such,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  belief  in 

ing  out  for,  and  ascertaining  them.    All  evidence.  It  is  the  necessary  result  of  that 

that  we  know  of  external  nature — all  that  constitution  of  the  human  mind  by  which 

we  know  of  ourselves'-all  that  we  know  such  an  association  is  formed  between  two 

of  the  influence   of  physical  agents  upon  events,  observed    to    occur   in  invariable 

our  own   living  organization — all  that  we  conjunction,  that  the  one  cannot  be  pro> 

know  of  good  and  evil  to  ourselves  and  sented  to  the  mind  without  its  calling  up 

others,  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  presence  of  tlie  other, 
these  observed,  these  ascertained  antece-        "  This  is  no  more  Daniel  Clarke's  bone 

dents  and  sequents.      Without  a  know-  than  it  is  my  bone  !"  exclaimed  the  mur^ 

ledge  of  many  of  these  constant  conjunc-  derer  Houseman,  when  examined  at  an 

tions  of  events,  we   could  not  maintain  inquest  on  a  skeleton  that  bad  been  acci- 

our  existence  for  a  single  moment;  and  dentally  found  in  a  field. 
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This  man,  whose  habits  were  known  to 
be  profligate,  and  whose  disposition  was 
deemed  ferocious,  had  long  been  suspected 
of  having  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
a  person  -of  the  name  of  Clarke.  Four- 
teen years  had  elapsed  since  the  event. 
The  skeleton  now  found  was  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Clarke. 

Houseman,  on  being  examined  touching 
the  matter,  betrayed  some  confusion— in- 
dicated something  of  that  involuntary 
emotion  which  results  from  what  is  com- 
monly termed  being  conscience-stricken. 

As  if  to  divert  attention  from  this,  he 
suddenly  assumed  an  air  of  levity,  and, 
taking  up  one  of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton 
that  lay  beside  him,  exclaimed,  **  This  is 
no  more  Clarke's  bone  than  it  is  mv  bone.'' 
— "  Then,"  instantly  inquired  the  exa- 
miner, "  where  are  Clarke's  bones  ?"  This 
unexpected  question  threw  the  conscience- 
stricken  criminal  off  his  guard.  He  could 
not  conceal  that  he  knew;  he  tunied 
King's  evidence  ;  denounced  Aram  as  the 
muz^erer;  admitted  that  he  bad  been  an 
accomplice,  and  described  exactly  where 
the  true  skeleton  would  be  found. 

*"  In  St.  Robert's  Cave  (he  said)  it  will 
be  found,  just  by  the  entrance,  and  with 
the  head  towards  the  right." 

There  was  found,  exactly  as  described,  a 
skeleton.  On  examining  the  skull,  there 
was  discovered  a  fracture  on  its  left  side, 
apparently  produced  bv  the  stroke  of  some 
. blunt  instrument.  The  piece  was  beaten 
inwards,  and  could  be  replaced  only  from 
within. 

**  It  is  not  a  recent  fracture  (said  the 
medical  witness  examined  on  the  occasion). 
It  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the 
instrument  with  which  it  was  dug  up.  It 
appears  to  have  been  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing." 

This  is    the   story  of   the  celebrated 
Eugene  Aram. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  murder  was  dis- 
covered by  a  remote  evidentiary  fact,  sug- 
gesting the  principal  fact  '*  This  is  no 
more  Clarke's  bone  than  it  is  my  bone  !" 
exclaimed  the  suspected  murderer. 

What  was  the  train  of  thought  that  in- 
atantly  passed  through  the  mind  of  the 
examiner,  on  hearing  this  statement  ? 

This  is  not  Clarke's  bone ;  you  know 
that  it  is  not;  but  you  cannot  know  it 
is  not,  without  knowing  where  Clarke's 
bones  are. 

If  you  know  where  these  bones  are,  you 
probably  know  how  they  came  where  they 
are. 

It  is  not  likely  that  you  can  know  how 
they  came  where  they  are,  without  know- 
ing something  about  the  circumstances  of 
the  death  that  preceded  their  being  placed 
there. 
What  you  know  about  such  death,  you 


probably  know  from  having  been  concerned 
in  producing  it. 

Such  was  the  train  of  thought.  The 
evidentiary  fact,  the  exclamation,  sug- 
gestci  the  principal  fact— the  peri)etration 
of  the  murder.  The  knowing  what  the 
fact  was  not,  suggested  that  there  must  be 
a  knowledge  of  what  the  fact  was.  The 
connexion  between  the  two  was  close  and 
inseparable,  and  all  that  chain  of  reason- 
ing which  it  has  taken  no  much  time  to 
put  into  propositions,  passed  through  the 
mind  in  an  instant ;  for  thought  is  quick. 

That  the^uggestion  and  the  reasoning 
were  correct— that  there  was  a  real  con- 
nexion between  the  events  in  question,  is 
placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  subsequent 
confession  of  the  murder  by  the  murJerer. 

Eiperience  the  cause  of'  belie/'  in  evidence.'—' 
From  what  has  been  stated,  you  can 
understand  cle«arly  what  is  nieunt  when  it 
is  said  that  the  ground  of  belief  in  evi- 
dence is  experience.  The  fact  observed 
by  you,  that  such  and  such  conjimctions 
of  events  arc  invariable,  you  are  said  to 
know  from  experience,  because  of  the 
certainty  of  such  facts  your  senses  have 
given  you  uniform  assurance;  for  all  that 
you  know  from  your  own  experience  is 
resolvable  ultimately  into  what  you  have 
been  taught  by  your  own  sensations. 

Cause  of  belief'  in  testimony. — The  cause 
of  belief  in  testimony  is  perfectly  ana- 
logous. That  there  exists  in  the  human 
mind  a  propensity  to  believe  in  tes- 
timony, is  matter  of  universal  experi- 
ence ;  and  the  like  universal  experience 
establishes  the  justness  of  that  belief.  Con- 
tinue your  belief  in  testimony  as  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  believe  in  it;  the  busi- 
ness of  your  life  will  go  on  according  to  its 
ordinary  tenor :  withhold  your  belief  from 
testimony  with  the  same  regularity  as  that 
with  which  you  have  been  used  to  bestow 
it,  and  if  you  should  find  it  possible  to 
preserve  your  existence  at  all«  you  certainly 
will  not  find  it  possible  to  preserve  it  with- 
out intense  and  unceasing  suffering.  On 
the  knowledge  you  have  of  the  states  of 
men  and  thing^^  depends  the  prosperity 
with  which  the  business  of  your  life  is 
carried  on;  but  of  that  knowledge,  the 
portion  which  you  can  obtain  from  your 
own  experience  is  but  as  a  drop  of  water 
to  the  ocean  ;  the  rest  of  it  of  which  you 
have  need,  must  come  to  you,  if  it  come  to 
you  at  all,  from  testimony. 

You  believe,  then,  in  testimony,  and  you 
cannot  do  otherwise  if  you  would.  Why  ? 
After  what  has  been  said  of  the  cause  of 
belief  in  evidence,  you  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
assign  the  cause  of  belief  in  testimony. 

A  person  bears  testimony  in  relation  to 
a  certain  event ;  the  words  of  the  testifier 
excite  in  your  mind  certain  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  thing  testified.  Wotd&  <s^>3L\k\j^s^!tt 
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by  association.     Yon  know,  from  vonr  dacing  this  conviction,  even  against  erU 

own  experience,    the    manner  in   wnich  dence  of  no  slight  degree  of  force  tending 

words  are  applied  to  events.    From  the  to  produce  a  directly  contrary  persuasion, 

first  moment  you  have  been  capable  of  In  reply  to  the  observation  of  bis  mother, 

using  words,  or  of  understanding  their  that  it  was  unaccountable  that  Asa  should 

import,  you  have  employed  them  Yourself,  be  absent  at  this  particular  time,  Abiram, 

and  you  have  observed  them  employed  by  the  brother  of  Esther,  the  uncle  of  the 

others,  in  exact  conformity  with  events,  young  man  who  was  missing,  the  murderer 

You  have  occasionally  observed  cases  in  of  the  youth,  said,  "  it  will  be  well  if  the 

which   words  are  not  employed  in  exact  boy  has  escaped  the  Tetons.    I  should  be 

conformity  with  event<«,  but  these  cases  are  sorry  to  have  Asa,  who  is  one  of  the  stout* 

few,  in  comparison  with  those  in  which  est  of  our  party  both  in  heart  and  hand, 

they  are  so  employed.    The  greatest  liar  fall  into  the  power  of  the  red  devils." 

that  ever  lived,  speaks  truth  a  thousand  The  lad  does  not  return;  the  family  is 

timesforonce  that  he  utters  a  falsehood.  In  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm  at  his 

your  ordinary  intercourse  with  your  fellow  continued  absence;  and  having  set  out  in 

men,  propositions  affirming  the  existence  search  of  him,  they  at  length  aiscover  tibe 

of  this  or  that  fact  are  incessantly  made,  dead  body  in  a  thicket 

in  a  vast  variety  of  forms.    For  the  most  The  two  brothers  who  discovered  the 

part,  as  occasions  arise  in  which  you  have  body,  agree  in  their  account  as  to  the  po- 

an  opportunity  of  verifying  by  your  own  sition.  in  which  they    found  it;    seated 

perceptions  whether  the  assertions  made  nearly  upright,  the  back  supported  by  a 

concerning  these  facts  arc  conformable  to  mass  of  matted  brush,  and  one  hand  still 

the  fact*,  you  find  that  they  are  conforma-  grasping  a  broken   twig   of  the  alders, 

ble.    What  is  the  consequence  ?      That  Owing  to   the  former  circumstance  the 

the  connexion  between  the  use  of  words,  body  had    escaped   the  rapacity  of  the 

between  affirmations  and  the  idea  of  con-  carrion  birds  long  observed  tu  have  been 

formable   existencefi,    comes  to  be  esta-  hovering  about  the  thicket;  and  the  latter 

blished  as  one  of  the  strongest  associations  proved  that  life  had  not  yet  entirely  aban* 

of  the  human  mind.  doned  the  victim  when  he   entered  the 

The  general  conformity  of  testimony  to  brake.    The  opinion  became  general  that 

the  real  state  of  things,  of  the  facts  report-  the  youth  had  received  his  death-wound 

ed  upon  to  the  reports  made  concerning  in  the  open  prairie,  and  had  dragged  his 

them,  is  thus  a  matter  of  universal  expe-  enfeebled    body    into  the  comer  of   the 

rience.    Thus  the  ground  of  belief  in  tcs-  thicket  for  the  purpose  of  concealment, 

timony  is  experience,  just  as  experience  is  A  trail  through  the  bushes  confirmed  this 

the  ground  of  belief  in  evidence ;  and  an  opinion.     On  a  close  examination  of  the 

inseparable  association  being  formed  be-  spot  it   further  appeared  that  a  struggle 

twcen  the  idea  of  the  general  conformity  had  taken   place  on  the  margin  of  the 

of  the  words  of  the  testifier  with  the  real  thicket,  as  was  apparent  by  the  trodden 

state  of  the  thin^^s  testified,  it  is  plain  that  branches,  the  deep    impressions   on   the 

the  cause  of  belief  in  testimony  is  associa-  moist  ground,  and  the  lavish  flow  of  blood, 

tion,  just  as  the  same  great  mental  law  is  **  He  has  been  shot  in  the  open  ground, 

the  cause  of  belief  in  evidence.  and  come  here  for  a  cover,"  said  Abiram ; 

'*  It  is  unaccountable  that  Asa  should  **  these  marks  clearly  prove  it.    The  boy 

choose  to  be  out  of  the  way  at  such  a  time  has  been  set  upon  by  the  savages  in  a  body, 

as  this,"   said    his  mother,  the  wife  of  and  has.  fought  like  a  hero  as  he  was,  until 

Ishmael  Bush.  they  have  mastered  his  strength  and  then 

Esther    and    Ishmael    Bush   were  the  drew  him  to  the  bushes." 

heads  of  a  family  of  settlers  in  A  merica.  On  a  careful  examination  of  the  corpse, 

on  those  broad  plains  which  stretch  for  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  more  accurate 

immense    distances  to  the  basis   of  the  knowledge  'of  the  injury  sustained,  it  is 

Rocky  Mountains.    The  wild  position  and  found    that    a    rifle    bullet    has    passed 

habits  of  this  party,  and  their  perilous  and  through  the  body,  entering  beneath  one  of 

spirit-stirring  adventures,  have  been  gra-  the  shoulders,  and  making  its  exit  by  the 

pnically  depicted,  by  a  masterly  hand,  in  breast.    The  very  bullet  is  discovered.    It 

a  narrative  familiar  to  you  all.    Whether  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  ponch 

the  narrative  be  fictitious  or  historical,  it  of  an  old  man,  a  wild  hunter,  a  trapper, 

will  serve  the  present  purpose  of  illustra-  "  There  is  no  mistake,"  said  Ishmael. 

tion  equally  well.  "  Like  many  of  the  hunters  he  has  a  mark 

Among  the  varied  incidents  described  in  in  his  mould  in  order  to  know  the  work 

this  story,  there  is  one  in  which  an  irresis-  his  rifle  performs;  and  here  you  see  it 

tible  conviction  that  a  certain  individual  plainly — six  little  holes  laid  crossways." 

had  perpetrated  a  frightful  crime,  is  pro-  "  Pll  swear  to  it!"  cried  Abiram^  tri. 

duced  by  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  umphantlv.    **  He  shewed  me  his  priTate 

few  words  spoken  by  that  witness  pro-  mark  himself,  and  boasted  of  the  nnaAier 
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of  deer  be  had  laid  upon  the  prairirs  with  Personal  evidenoe  is  either  voluntary  or 

these  Tery  bullets.     Now,  Isbmael,  will  involuntary. 

Jou  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  old  Voluntary  personal  evidence  is  all 'such 

nave  is  a  spy  of  the  red  skins  ?"  evidence  as  is  afforded  by  means  of  lan< 

The  traces  of   the   different  struggles  guage  or  discourse.    This  is  the  descrip- 

which  were  to  be  seen  between  Xhh  spot  tion  of  evidence  commonly  termed  testi- 

whcre  the  first  blood  was  spilt,  and  the  mony. 

thicket  to  which  the  murdered  youth  ap-  Involuntary   personal   evidence   is    all 

peared  to  have  retired  as  a  place  of  re-  such  evidence  as  results  from  emotion  ex- 

fage,  were  now  interpreted  into  so  many  hibitcd  not  in  consequence  of  any  act  of 

proofs  of  the  weakness  of  the  murderer,  the  will  directed  to  that  end,  but  frequently 

who  would  have,sooner  dispatched  his  vie  in  spite  of  the  will ;  in  direct  opposition  to 

tim  had  not  even  the  dying  strength  of  the  every  exertion  which   the  will  can  make, 

yonth  rendered  him  formidable  to  the  in-  To  tbis  kind  belong  all  the  involuntary 

finnities  of  one  so  old ;  while  the  danger  modifications   of  which   the  deportment, 

ofdrawing  some  of  the  other  hunters  to  the  and  all  the  involuntary  changes  of  which 

spot  by  repeated  firing,  was  deemed  a  snf-  the  countenance  is  susceptihle. 

ficient  reason  for  not  again  resorting  to  the  The  subject  of  all  personal  and  volun- 

lifle  after  it  had  disabled  the  victim.  tary,  and  consequently  of  all  testimonial 

The  trapper  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  evidence,  is  always  either  the  verj-  fact,  the 

borderers,  and  is  charged  with  the  perpe-  existence  or  non-existence  of  which  is  the 

tration  of  the  crime.    The  evidence  ad-  principal  maitcr  of  fact  in  question;  or 

duced  against   him  is   the   bullet   found  some  fact  which,  though  distinct  from  it, 

about  the  person  of  the  murdered  youth,  is  considered   as  being  evidentiary  of  it. 

"  With  this  morsel  of  lead  did  he  lay  low  Hence  result    two    species  of    evidence, 

as  fine  a  boy  as  ever  gave  joy  to  a  parent's  direct  and  circumstantial,  to  the  distinc* 

eyes."  tion   between   which    I  shall  direct  your 

The  defence  of  the  accused  was  made  in  attention  hereafter, 
the  following  words: — "Aswe  were  all  out-  Testimonial  evidence  is  cither  original 
lying  about  your  camp,  seeing  that  I  was  or  unoriginal:  original,  where  the  depos- 
more  skilled  in  scouting  than  the  others,  ing  witness  states,  that  the  matter  of  fact 
while  they  lay  beneath  in  the  cover  I  was  in  question,  at  the  time  and  place  in  ques- 
sent  upon  the  plain.  As  I  lay  in  a  low  tion,  fell  under  his  own  observation  ;  un- 
bed  of  grass  I  saw  two  hunters  come  nigh  original,  when  the  witness  speaks  of  some- 
each  other.  Their  meeting  was  not  cor-  other  person,  and  not  himself,  as  the  person 
dial,  yet  I  thought  they  would  have  parted  to  whose  senses  the  matter  of  fact  pre- 
in  peace,  until  I  saw  one  put  his  rifle  to  sented  itself. 

the  other's   back    and   do  a  treacherous  Things,  in  contradistinction  to  persons, 

murder.   The  manly  youth  stood  the  shock  may  be  the  source  of  evidence ;  ana  all  ob- 

for  more  than  a  minute  before  he  fell,  jeets  belonging  to  this  class  come  under 

Then  he  was  brought  to  his  knees,  and  a  the  denomination   of  real  evidence.     So 

desperate  fight  he  made  to  the  brake,  like  extensive  a  source  of  evidence  is  this,  that 

a  wounded  bear  seeking  a  cover."  there  is  scarcely  an  object  in  nature  which 

"  Who  was  the  perpetrator  of  this  deed  ?"  is  not  capable  of  becoming  the  subject  of 

**  Yonder  stands  the  man,  and  a  disgrace  iunuiry  in  a  court  of  judicature.    A  person 

it  is  to  our  race  that  he  is  of  the  blood  and  is  Killed  or  hurt!    What  are  the  objects 

family  of  the  dead."  capable  of  affording  real  evidence  in  rela« 

*<He  lies!   he  lies!"  shrieked  Abiram.  tion   to  the  event;   the  blood  upon   the 

**  I  did  no  murder,  I  gave  but  blow  for  ground;  the  instrument  by  which  the  in- 

blow."  jury  was  inflicted;  the  pistols,  the  sword, 

Ah!  That  exclamation,  the  admission  the  club,  the  knife.  Poison  has  been  ad- 
implied  in  it,  was  a  fatal  confirmation  of  ministered.  A  portion  of  some  one  of  the 
the  testimony  of  the  eye-witness.  The  different  classes  of  poison  is  discovered  in 
conviction  of  the  truth  sunk  into  the  heart  the  house,  in  the  chamber  of  the  murdered 
of  the  most  reluctant  to  believe  it.  person ;  in  the  possession  of  the  suspected 

The  voice  of  Isbmael  was  deep  and  even  person.    On  examination  of  the  body  of 

awful,  as  he  answered —  the  deceased,  a  portion  of  this  very  same 

**  It  is  enough.    Unbind  the  old  man,  poison  is  detected  in  the  stomach  or  ia- 

and  let  him  go.     Boys,  put  the  brother  of  testines.    A  house  has  been  broken  open, 

your  mother  in  his  place."  and  a  person  murdered.     There  are  found 

Evidence  perwnal  or  real,  —  Evidence  is  the  pick- lock  key,  the  crow,  the  chisel,  the 

either  personal,    that   is,   afforded   by   a  ladder ;  and  even  the  very  floor  on  which 

human   being,  a  being  belonging  to  the  the  person  killed  was  standing,  the  chair 

doss  of  ])ersons ;  or  real,  that  is,  afforded  on  which  he  was  sitting,  the  bed  on  which 

by  a  being  not  belonging  to  the  class  of  he  was  lying,  bear  witness  to  the  kind  of 

persons,  bat  to  the  class  of  things.  violence  perpetrated. 
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pN  THE  the  General  character  of  which  is  gr^^^p 

«««« «^r,ixr^  .X    xn^rT-T^T^n^r^x^r^  ID  tBc  lattcr  Dart  of  mj  last  commuDi* 

PRACTICAL   INFERENCES  ^tion,  consisting  of  the  affection  of 

WHICH  RB8ULT  FROM  somc  vltal  orgaD  influencing  the  central 

SOME    LATE    PHYSIOLOGICAL  orgaiw  of  the  vital  sjstem,  and  a  debi- 

TNVF<5TTr^ATTnN«3  ^'^*^^  ®^*^®  ^^  ^^^^  orjfans  causing  a 

IN\  ESTIGATIO^S  ^y^^^^  affection,  that  of  some  other  vital 

RBSpscTiNo  TOB  oTgsiii,  which   alwajs  proves  both  the 

LAWS  OF  THE   VITAL   FUNCTIONS  ^^^^  prominent  and  formidable  disease, 

because,  as  appears  from  what  has  been 

IN  TBE  MORE  PERFECT  ANIMALS.  ^^jj^  ^j^^  aff-cct^on  of  the  Organ  in  which 

BrA.P.W.  Philip,M.D.  FR.S.L.&E.  the  disease  originates  must  have  two 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College,  of  Physicians  conditions :   It  must  belong  to  an  organ 

of  London  and  Edinburgh,  &c.  little  disposed   to  change  of  Structure, 

PART  III.  *"^  the  affections  of  which    in   gene- 
ral  are  not  immediatelj  productive  of 

~"— "  alarming  consequences.      Without  the 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  former  condition  it  could  not  be  of  so 

chronic  a  nature  as  to  induce  the  debi* 
Sir,  litj  of  the  central  organs ;  and  without 
Having  in  my  former  papers  treated  of  the  latter  it  could  not  be  disregarded  or 
the  physiological  principles  on  which  lightly  treated  by  the  medical  atten- 
the  nature  of  the  diseases  we  are  con-  dant;  or,  as  not  unusually  happens,  so 
sidering  depends,  the  immediate  causes  disregarded  by  the  patient,  that  medi- 
of  those  diseases,  namely,  the  state  of  cal  advice  is  either  not  obtained  or  not 
body  which  immediately  produces  their  regularly  attended  to ;  for  although  the 
characteristic  symptoms,  and  the  manner  symptoms  appear  little  formidable,  in 
in  which  this  cause  operates  in  pro-  order  to  produce  the  effect  we  are  con- 
ducing their  various  phenomena;  I  am  sidering,  they  must  always  be  obstinate 
now  to  point  out  their  remote  causes,  the  or  of  frequent  recurrence ;  for  this  effect 
manner  in  which  thev  operate,  and  the  seldom  takes  place  except  from  repeated 
general  principles  of  the  treatment  which  and  long-continued  causes  of  irritation, 
counteracts  their  cffc'cts,  and  which,  as  I  am  now  to  inquire  in  what  part  of 
might  be  expected,  has  been  found  by  the  vital  svstcm,  that  is, in  what  organs, 
many  degrees  more  successful,  than  such  an  aAection  is  most  apt  to  arise, 
that  which  is  founded  on  a  mistaken  We  should,  d  priori j  expect  to  find  it 
view  of  the  nature  of  those  diseases;  most  frequently  occurring  in  those  or- 
thus  affording  the  most  important  and  gans  which  are  most  extensive,  and  con- 

S ratifying  proof  of  the  soundness  of  sequently  most,  capable  of  a  powerful 

le  view  which  has  been  taken  of  them,  impression  on  the  central  organs  of  the 

It  ai)pears,  from  what  was  said  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  most  ex- 
last  of  the  foregoing  papers,  that  a  state  posed  to  causes  of  irritation;  and  yet 
of  continued  general  deoility  or  nervous  not  the  most  immediately  essential  to 
irritation,  which  indicates  the  existence  life,  and  therefore  their  ninctions  such 
of  a  cause  which  has  to  a  certain  degree  that  they  may  be  disturbed  to  a  con- 
debilitated  the  organs  of  the  leading  siderable  degree,  and  for  a  considerable 
power  of  the  vital  system,  may  be  of  length  of  time,  without  immediately 
▼arious  origin.    It  may  arise,  we  have  endangering  it. 

seen,  from  original  disease  of  its  organs ;  The  organs  to  which  these  obsenra- 
it  may  be  a  sympathetic  affection,  tions  most  eminently  apply  are  the  ali- 
arising  from  the  state  of  the  central  mentary  canal ;  but  it  is  very  unusual 
organs  of  the  sensitive  system  ;  or  it  for  irritations  of  this  canal  alone  to  pro- 
may  be  the  effect  of  disease  in  some  other  duce  the  serious  effects  which  form  the 
Tital  organ,  directly  influencing  the  state  subject  of  these  papers,  because,  when 
of  the  central  organs  of  the  vita]  system,  its    affections  are    unaccompanied    bj 

The  first  of  these  causes  is  of  rare  other  disease,  they  are  seldom  of  suf- 

occurrence,  the  second  less  so  ;  but  it  is  ficient  constancy  or  recurrence  to  induce 

to  the  last  cause  that,  in  at  least  nine-  debility  of  the  central  organs  of  the 

teen  cases  of  twenty,  the  disease  must  be  vital  system.     But  this,  however  rarely, 

ascribed.  may  happen.    I  shall  state,  in  a  cursory 

Thus  the  most  common  cases  are  those,  way,  the  circumstances  of  such  a  case. 
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becftDse  it  is  rery  uncommon,  and  parti-  tion  to  such  a  disease,  should  have  been 

cularlj  illustrates  much  of  what   has  carried  off  by  a  mure  rapid  attack  of  it 

been  said.  than  thejr  had  ever  known  in  any  other 

One  condition  of  such  cases  in  parti-  case, 

eular    is    strikingly  illustrated   by  it.  Here  the  central  orf^ans  of  the  vital 

The  organ  last  affected  must  generally  system  were  injured  both  by  the  direct 

be  one  which  is  apt,  from  other  causes,  effect  of  the  imtation,  and  sympatheti- 

to  be  disposed  to  disease,  because,  as  the  caily,  by  the  effect  proiluced  on  the  cen- 

debility  of  the  central  organs  influences  tral  organs  of  the  sensitive  system  by  an 

all  vital  organs,  the  chief  effect  falls  on  affection  of   so   extensive  and   highly 

the   weakest  part ;  either  that  by  the  sensible  an  organ,  and  of  such  conti- 

nature  of  our  constitutions  most  exposed  nuance.     By  the  previous  disease,  the 

to  disease,  or  one  that  has  been  ren-  system  was  in  every  way  prepared  for 

dered  so.  the  result  when  the  affection  of  the  lungs 

The  case  I  refer  to  was  that  of  a  lady  supervened :  the  central  organs  of  both 
who  had  for  many  years  been  exposed  to  systems  had  been  strained,  hence  its 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  severe  irrita-  rapid  progress.  Can  any  one  doubt 
tion  of  the  bowels;  yet  this  state  of  the  that  if  in  tJiis  case  the  irritable  state  of 
bowels  depended  little  on  bilious  de-  bowels,  which  was  supposed  to  be  at- 
rangement,  as  it  is  usually  found  to  do.  tended  with  no  risk  to  life,  had  been  re- 
She  did  not  labour  under  the  symptoms  licved,  the  patient's  life  wuuld  have  been 
always  attending  bilious  complaints  of  saved  ?  Here  was  a  cause  gradually 
long  standing,  and  occasional  mercurial  and  imperceptibly  undermining  the 
doses  never  gave  even  the  temporary  powers  of  life,  which  was  thought  both 
relief  they  usually  do  in  such  cases,  but  by  the  patient  and  those  she  consulted 
only  added  to  the  irritaldc  state  of  the  to  be  of  too  little  consequence  to  be 
bowels.  Her  attacks  gradually  became  seriously  attended  to. 
more  frequent, till  at  length  her  strength  But  although  long-continued  irrita- 
was  permanently  impaired.  In  a  short  tion  of  the  bowels,  from  their  great  ex- 
time  after  this  she  began  to  cough,  tent  and  sensibility,  must  be  more  or 
which  had  never  been  the  case  at  any  less  powerful  in  slowly  undermining  the 
former  period  of  her  life,  although  she  general  vital  powers,  they  are  much  less 
was  now  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  so  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case, 
of  age.  because,     although     like     other    vital 

As  she  was  past  the  time  of  life  when  organs,  their  function  is  dependent  on 
a  disposition  to  pulmonary  consumption  the  vital  organs  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
usually  appears,  and  her  family  on  marrow,  their  sympathy  is  stronger  with 
neither  siae  had  been  subject  to  this  the  central  organs  of  the  sensitive  than 
disease,  the  cough  excited  little  alarm  *,  those  of  the  vital  system, 
but  this,  like  her  other  symptoms,  proved  Of  all  our  organs,  the  liver  is  the 
obstinate,  and  in  a  very  short  time  after  one  which  partakes  most  of  the  affec- 
it  had  attracted  serious  attention,  tions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  a 
symptoms  indicating  diseased  structure  large  proportion  of  cases  supplies  the 
of  toe  lungs  appeared.  Her  debility  source  of  many  of  its  most  powerful 
was  such  that  sue  became  subject  to  causes  of  irritation.  I  have,  both  in  my 
sudden  fits  of  syncope,  and  general  Treatise  on  Indigestion  and  Gulstonian 
anasarca  supervened.  She  was  now  Lectures,  entered  at  length  into  the 
confined  to  bed,  and  died  of  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  extensive  influence  of  the 
most  rapid  cases  of  pulmonary  con-  liver,  although  an  organ  of  little  sen- 
sumption  I  have  witnessed.  sibilitjr,  on  the  sympathies  of  our  frame; 

The  central  organs  of  the  vital  system  by  which,  more  than  any  other  cause, 

had  been  previously  debilitated  by  the  the  consequences  of  its  morbid  states 

long-continued  irritation  of  the  alimen-  are  regulated  ;  a  circumstance  in  a  great 

tary  canal,  without  any  other  morbid  degree  depending  on  the  immediate  con- 

aflTection,  although    the    more   evident  nexion  which  exists  between  this  organ 

sympathies  of  this  canal  are,  from  its  and  the  vital  organs  of  the   brain,— 

great  sensibility,  rather  with  the  central  a  connexion  far  more   powerful   than 

organs  of  the  sensitive  than  those  of  the  exists    between    any    other    part    and 

vital  system.     The  relations  were  sur-  those  organs;    nor  is  its  influence  less 

prised  that  a  person  at  her  time  of  life,  remarkable  on  the  cei^tral  organs  of  the 

who  had  never  shown  the  least  disposi-  sensitive  system,  although  it  is  w^  VLV 
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supplied  with  nerves  of  sennation,  arts-  nary  consumption  render  the  distinction 

iu^-  from  the  powerful  sympathy  which  between  the  original  and  sjrmptomatic 

exists  between  the  central  organs  of  the  disease  doubly  important,  are,  that  the 

two  systems,  and  the  direct  influence  of  former  is  oflen  a  fatal  disease  from  the 

its  affections  on  thts  alimentary  canal.  commencement— so  little  is  the  power  of 

Thus  it  becomes   the  most  fruitful  our  remedies  over  the  affections  of  the 

source  of  the  class  of  diseases  wc  arc  lung^;  while  in  all  cases,  the  latter  can 

considering.     Owing  to  its  little  sensi-  be  arrested  in  its  early  stages,  and  gene- 

bility,  its  slighter  and   more  habitual  rally  in  all  stages  previous  to  the  stroc- 

affections  are  oflen   overlooked,  while  tureof  the  lungs  being  actually  diseased, 

from  its  function  regulating  that  of  the  which  in  most  cases  occurs  at  a  later 

alimentary    canal,    their    influence    is  period  afler  the  commencement  of  the 

spread    over  the    most    extensive  and  functional  disease  than  where  it  is  an 

sensitive  surface.    When  to  these  cir-  idiopathic  affection,  and  that  for  every 

cumstances   its  powerful   influence  on  case   of  the  original   disease  in   these 

the  central  organs  of  the  vital  system  kingdoms,  we  meet  with  many  of  ibe 

is  added,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  its  symptomatic. 

effects,  both  in  causing  and  regulating  I  have  said  elsewhere,  that  at  least 

the  course  of  disease.  three-fourths  of  the  cases  of  this  disease 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  and  powerfully  are  of  the  latter  description,  but  I   can 

illustrates  what  I  am  now  saying,  that  truly  say  that  in  my  own  practice,  for 

in  sultry  climates,  where  our  sympathies  one  case  of  the  idiopathic  I  have  met 

are  most,  and  for  the  security  of  health  with  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  symptomatic 

too  active,  almost  all  diseases,  however  phthisis.      It    also    deserves    attention 

they  commence,  terminate  in  disease  of  that  the  latter  is  that  in   which  the 

the  liver;  and  even  in  temperate  climates  hereditary  predisposition  is  by  far  the 

its  general  influence  on  all  important  most  powerful :  I  have  never  in  a  single 

diseases  may  be  observed.     We  never  instance  known  many  members  of  the 

see  any  serious  disease  in  which  its  same    family  fall    a    sacrifice    to    the 

functions  are  not  more  or  less  deranged ;  original  disease;    while   I    have  seen 

but  here  its  affections  are  less  observed,  almost  whole  families  swept  off  by  the 

and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  less  monopolise  symptomatic  form :  that  form,  although 

disease,  because  its  affections  are  not,  as  as  certainlv  fatal   as  the  other  if  the 

in  sultry  climates,  disposed  to  run  to  structure  oi  the  lungs  has  been  allowed 

deranged  structure,  and  disease  of  struc-  to  become  seriously  diseased,  but  which, 

ture  is  more  powerful  than  that  of  func-  in  its  early  stages,  is  always  curable, 

tion,  in  relievmgall  concurring  diseases.  A  most  gratifying  proof  of  which   I 

If  these  facts  be  such  as  here  stated,  can   adduce,  because   I   have  seen  in 

and    by   the  well    informed    and    ex-  many    families,    in    which    one    after 

pericnccd  physician  they  are   too  no-  another  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  sympto- 

torious    to    be  questioned, — I    say,   if  matic  phthisis,  its  ravages  wholly  and 

such  be  the  facts,  and  we  had  under-  finally  prevented,  and  that  by  means  of 

stood  the  nature  of  the  diseases  which  easy  application. 

form   the  subject  of  these  papers,  we  It  is  a  striking  fact,  and  shews  how 

might    have    foretold    that    tne    liver  essentially  different  is  the    nature  of 

must  perform  an  important  part  in  their  these  cases,  that  in  the  practice  of  more 

production;  and  how  amply  would  such  than  thirty  years  I  have  never  seen  the 

a  prediction  have  been   confirmed   by  two  forms  of  the  disease  in  the  same 

actual  practice,    did  my  limits  admit  family.     If  one  of  a  family  labour  under 

of  it,  T  could  prove  by  reference  to  many  either,  in  any  other  of  tlie  same  family 

diseases  of  the  class  we  are  considering,  seized  with  it,  it  will  always  be  found 

I  shall  select  one  of  the  most  important,  of  the  same  form, 

that  of  symptomatic   pulmonary  con-  It  will  appear  from  what  has  been 

sumption  ;  for  the  proneness  of  the  lungrg  said,  that  it  is  the  functional,  not  orga- 

to  change  of  structure  oflen  causes  their  nic,  affection  of  the  liver,  which  lays  the 

disorganization   to  be  the  last  in  the  foundation  of  the  symptomatic  phthisis 

chain   of  fatal  causes.     Many  of  the  of  which  I  speak.     The  organic  affec* 

observations  which  I  am  about  to  make  tion  of  the  liver  is  too  serious  a  disease 

on  this  disease  are  applicable  to  others,  to  be  disregarded ;  and  when,  as  often 

The  circumstances  which  in  pulmo-  happens,   it   terminates   in  disordered 
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stroetnre  of  the  Imigfs,  this  disease  is  The  desfree  of  distention  is  best  as- 

to  the  most  careless  observer  evidently  ecrtained  by  examining'  the  hepatic  re- 

sjmptomatic.  gfion  in  the  erect  position,  and  pre^inflf 

Tills  circainstance  has  tended  to  con-  with  tlie  same  force  on  the  correspond- 
firm  the  error  which  has  prevailed,  be-  ing*  part  of  the  leA  side,  and  thus  de- 
cause,  according  to  a  law  of  our  frame  termmine  to  what  de^pree  tlie  pressure 
which  I* have  had  frequent  occasion  to  checks  the  breathings  on  each  side ;  for 
refer  to,  the  original  disease,  when  only  in  the  healthj  subject,  as  I  have  ascer- 
foncliona],  is  generally  relieved  by  the  taincd  both  alone  and  with  other  phj- 
seeondaij  disease,  even  when  it  also  is  sicians,  the  feeling  of  the  patient  is 
functional;  but  when  the  latter  has  be-  precisely  the  same  on  both  sides;  not 
come  stmctora],  it  never  fails  to  relieve,  even  the  edge  of  the  liver,  in  a  healthy 
and  trery  often  wholly  removes,  the  state,  coming  below  the  ribs,  and  the 
functional  disease  from  which  it  sprung,  hand  pressing  only  on  the  soft  bowels 
From  this  cause  many  have  beeny^on-  on  both  sides. 

firmed  in  their  erroneous  view  of^  the  The  function  of  many  vital  organs, 

case,  by  finding,  on  examination  ailer  particularly  those  of  dull  feeling,  may 

death,   that  the    liver  bore  no  marks  oe  slightly  disordered  without  causing 

of  disease.  much   inconvenience.     The  vessels   of 

We  have  a  memorable  instance  of  this  the  liver,  for  example,  may  be  so  weak- 

error  in  the  post-mortem  examination  ened  as  to  allow  of  some  accumulation 

of  the  late  Dr.  Currie,  a  man  both  of  of  bile  taking  place  in  it,  so  as  to  cause 

talents  and  correct  observation,  and  who  its  edge  to  descend   below    the    ribs, 

had  long  laboured  under  bilious  com-  while  the   individual  still   retains  the 

plaints^  and  regarded  all  his  complaints  feelings  of  health  ;  and  if  the  trial  be 

as  originating  in  them.     But  those  who  made,  such  an  affection  will  be  found  in 

made  the  post-mortem  examination  hav-  many,  who  consider  themselves  well ; 

ing  reported  the  liver  to  be  quite  sound,  this  deviation,  and  even  tenderness  on 

but  the  structure  of  the  lungs  destroyed,  pressure  in  the  regions  of  the  pylorus 

it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  he  and  liver,  in  a  country  where  bilious 

had  mistaken  his  own  case ;  he  could  complaints  so  much  prevail  as  in  these 

not   have  mistaken  that  he  had  been  kingdoms,  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 

long    distressed  by   bilious    irritation;  who  cannot  be  said  to  be  out  of  health, 

and  the  mistake  imputed  to  him  was  But  in  judging  of  the  tendency  in 

probably  the  consequence  of  the   fact  bilious  complaints  to   produce  serious 

just  mentioned.  disease,  the  f()llowing  observation  should 

Unless  the  symptoms  of  disordered  be  constantly  kept  in  view :  the  more 
structure  of  the  lungfs  are  unequivocal  distressing  and  formidable  effects  never 
ID  the  cases  we  are  considering,  how-  arise  directly  from  the  debilitated  state 
ever  in  other  respects  alarming  the  of,  and  consequent  accumulation  of  bile 
symptoms,  experience  has  taught  me  in,  the  liver.  It  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
never  to  despair,  unless  all  morbid  dis-  mon  to  find,  in  two  individuals  whose 
tension  of  the  liver  having  disappeared,  livers  are  equally  inactive,  and  con- 
it  has  retired  into  its  proper  position  sequently  distended,  the  one  declaring 
under  the  ribs ;  for  I  have  in  a  few  in-  that  he  is  in  all  respects  in  good  health, 
stances  seen  recovery  by  the  means  I  while  the  other  tells  you  he  is  in  a  con- 
am  about  to  refer  to,  where,  at  first  stant  state  of  misery  from  his  disease ; 
view,  the  case  appeared  to  be  hopeless,  nay,  the  liver  of  the  former  shall  even 
But  the  affection  of  the  liver  being  com-  be  moro  debilitated  and  distended  than 
pletelv  removed,  without    having  af-  that  of  the  latter. 

forded  relief  to  the  pulmonary  symp-  The  difference  in  the  two  cases  con- 

toms,  I  have,  as  stated  in  my  Treatise  sists  in  the  nerves  of  the  one  having 

on  Indigestion,  uniformly  found  a  fatal  resisted  the  cause   of  irritation,  while 

symptom.  those  of   the   other  are  fretted   by  it; 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  such  the  direct  cause  of  all  the  more  dis- 
cases  the  feeling  given  to  the  hand  by  tressing  symptoms  of  bilious  com- 
the  distended  liver  is  very  diflTerent  from  plaints.  I  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
that  given  by  an  enlarged  liver,  the  serve,  that  in  some,  the  vital  organs 
former  being  much  softer  and  more  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  resist 
yielding,  and  never  presenting  the  de-  causes  of  nervous  irritation  more  power- 
fined  edge  of  the  latter.  fully  than  in  others ',  aud  tidaX  \vi  %oiDft> 
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after  the  fret  of  nerves  and  g'eneral  de-  never  been  directed  to  them  with  the 

bilitj   becoraes    permanent,   indicating-  care  that  their  efiects,  when  protracted, 

some  affection  of  the  central  org-ans,  the  demand. 

other  vital  org-ans  resist  the  diminished  Believing'  that  the  functions  of  the 

supply  of  the  nervous  influence  more  nervous  system  only  contribute  to  those 

powerfully  than  in  others :  so  it  happens  of  the  sensorial  power,  they  could  not 

in  the  present  instance,  that  in  some  the  be   aware   that  its  affections  are  often 

nerves  resist  the  impression,  made  on  the  parent  of  the  most  formidable  dis- 

them  b^  the  debilitated  state  of  the  or-  eases,  and  that,  as  in   the  case  of  the 

gan  originally  affected,  more   than  in  species  of  pulmonary  consumption  we 

others.  have   been  considering,  their  removal, 

Now  until  this  state  of  nerves  at  least  which,  by  the  proper  treatment,  may 
temporarily  takes  place,  however  much  always  be  effected,  would  often  be  the 
the  liver  may  be  loaded,  the  general  means  of  preventing  a  fats!  termination, 
health  is  but  little  impaired,  and  the  I|  is  true  that  we  oAen  see  such  affec- 
. individual  will  tell  you  that  he  is  in  tions  continue  for  a  long  life,  without 
good  healthr  The  slight  and  tempo-  producing  any  of  their  fatal  conse- 
rary  effects  depending  directly  on  the  quences,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
complaint,  he  disregards ;  he  is  troubled  above  stated  as  depending  on  peculiarity 
occasionally  with  some  degree  of  flatu-  of  constitution  {  but  as  it  is  impossible 
lencc  and  acidity  of  stomach,  causing  to  foresee  what  the  course  of  the  symp- 
occasional  heartburn  and  some  languor  toms  will  be  in  any  particular  indivi- 
of  bowels.  By  easy  means  these  symp-  dual,  the  only  safe  plan  is  to  employ 
toms  are  relieved,  and  it  is  only  as  the  every  means  in  our  power  in  radically 
fret  of  nerves,  or  a  sense  of  debility  removing  what  are  called  nervous  corn- 
caused  by  the  recurrence  of  the  bilious  plaints  as  soon  as  our  patient  applies  to 
symptoms  comes  on,  and  tends  to  be-  us ;  whichj  for  the  most  part,  they  sel- 
come  permanent,  that  he  considers  him-  dom  do  until  the  fret  of  nerve  or  general 
self  an  invalid.  When,  we  have  seen,  debility  has  become  permanent;  and 
this  fret  of  nerves  or  sense  of  debility  then  some  degree  of  deoilitv  has  always 
becomes  permanent,  the  central  organs  been  established  in  the  vital  organs  of 
of  the  vital  system  begin  to  suffer,  and  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
then  any  of  toose  vital  organs,  the  func-  Under  which  circumstances,  when  the 
tions  of'^  which  depend  on  the  influence  disease  makes  its  next  step — that  of  in- 
supplied  by  them,  and  which  is  from  fluencingthefunctiou  of  some  other  vital 
other  causes  disposed  to  disease,  will  organ,  by  which,  according  to  a  law  of 
feel  most  the  cause  which  acts  equally  our  frame,  to  which  I  have  frequently 
on  all  organs  of  the  same  description,  had  occasion  to  refer,  the  whole  force  of 
namely,  some  tendency  to  a  diminished  the  disease  being  diverted  from  all  other 
supply  of  the  influence  necessary  to  organs,  is  concentrated  in  one — we  are 
their  functions ;  and  it  is  only  as  this  sure  to  have  a  disease  of  diflicult  treat- 
happens  that  the  sufferer  comes  into  ment,  if  not  of  a  fatal  termination ;  for 
danger.  Unless  these  positions  be  kept  we  never  And  even  a  functional  disease, 
in  view,  neither  the  nature  nor  proper  if  it  arise  from  previous  debility  of  the 
treatment  of  the  cases  we  are  cousidfer-  central  organs  of  life,  yield  in  the  way 
ing  can  be  understood.  that  original  disease  of  the  same  organ 

What  are  called  bilious  complaints,  is  found  to  do;  and  if  this  debility  has 

while  they  retain  the  form  expressed  by  been  allowed   to   remain   until   it  has 

this  term,  being  unattended  with  dan-  produced  any  degree  of  structural  dis- 

ger,  and  our  not  being  aware  that  many  ease    in    the    or^an    last   affected,    in 

of  our  most  formidable  diseases  derive  which    the   continuance  of   functional 

their  origin  from  their  continuance, — for  disease    will  generally   terminate,  we 

did   the  limits  of  this  paper  admit,  it  shall  not,  in  one  case  in  twenty,  pre- 

could  easily  be  shewn  that  other  dis-  vent    a   fatal    termination.      Absolute 

eases  of  the  chest,  and   many  of  the  safety  can  in  no  way  be  obtained  but 

most  fatal  diseases  of  the  head,  often  by  a  removal  of  the  disease  in  those 

derive  their  origin  from  the  same  source,  stages  in   which   we  can  with  almost 

—1  say  that  in  consequence  of  the  appa-  ccrtaintv  effect  our  object, 

rent  unimportance  of  bilious  complaints,  I  shall  here,  without  entering  on  the 

according   to  the    usual   sense  of  the  particulars  of  the  treatment  most  sue- 

term,  the  attention  of  physicians  has  cessful  in  couflrmed  bilious  complaints, 
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for  which   I  be|r  to  refer  the  reader  to  medicines.     In  the  least  inflammatory 

the  serenth  edition  of  my  Treatise  on  habits  this  tendency  does  not  ahvays 

Indigestion,   only   endeavour  to  point  occur;    but    I    can   say,   from    extcn- 

out  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  ren-  sive    experience,    that    where    it  does, 

dered  the  treatment  in  them  so  ineflica-  which  is  in  a  lar^e  majority  of  cases, 

cions;  for  the  usual  plan,  a flcr  a  certain  it  obviates  the  eflcct  of  our  remedies, 

de^n^ee  of  relief  is  aflordcd,  is  to  tell  our  and  renders  the  removal  of  the  disease 

patient  to  attend  to   the  rules  of  diet  impc>ssiblc. 

wc  lay  down;  regulate  the  bowels  by  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
the  means  we  have  pointed  out,  think  difficulties,  which  have  rendered  our 
as  little  as  possible  of  his  com])laiuts,  practice,  in  what  is  called  bilious  com- 
and  have  recourse  to  a  dose  of  calomel  plaints,  if  of  any  standing,  so  inefficient, 
when  he  feels  more  indisposed  than  it  occurred  to  me,  above  twenty  years 
nsaal;  and  so  he  is  dismissed,  an  invalid  ago,  that  as  we  cannot  give  the  usual 
for  life.  I  have  said,  however,  that  mercurial  doses,  except  at  long  inter- 
under  such  circumstances  a  cure  may  vals,  during  which,  in  such  cases,  their 
almost  always  be  efl*ectcd.  I  shall  here  effects  are  in  a  great  degree  obviated, 
point  out  what,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  some  moans  must  be  found  to  maintain 
have  been  the  causes  which  have  pre-  these  effects  during  them  before  we  can 
▼euted  the  permanent  cure,  in  all  cases  make  effectual  progress  in  removing 
of  long  standing,  and  the  principles  on  the  disease. 

which  repeated  experience  has  assured  None  that  I  tried   had  an  effect  at 

me  such  a  cure  can  almost  always  be  all  to  be  depended  on,  till  I  bad  recourse 

effected.  to  minute  doses  of  mercury,  given  at 

It  appearedthat  the  cause  of  our  failure  intervals  of  eight  hours.    ^Pbe  dose  I 

wa8,trustingalonetodosesofmercury,the  found  to  answer  the  purpose  was  either 

only  medicine  on  which  we  can  rcl^  in  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain  of  calomel, 

affections  of  the  liver  of  however  slight  or  half  a  grain  of  blue  pill,  which  is 

a  nature,  of  such  amount  as  could  only  equal   or  nearly  equal   in  power  to  it. 

be  given  at  considerable  intervals,  that  One  I  have  found  to  suit  best  one  con- 

of  two  or  three  days,  without  rendering  stitution,  and  the  other,  another.     The 

the  effects  of  the  medicine  as  pernicious  minute  dose  of  calomel  is  most  aperient, 

as  the   disease,   or  more  so,   in  conse-  but  on  the  whole,  I  have  tbougnt  that 

qaence  of  which  the  bile  always,  more  of  the  blue  pill  the  best  alterative. 

or  less  accumulating,  in  the    interval,  There  are  many  circumstances  to  be 

in  the  debilitated  liver,  and  the  effect  of  observed   in    their  employment,  which 

our  doses  being  thus  only  tempordry,  have  gradually  shown  themselves,  and 

the   permanent    cure   was    impossible,  many  of  whicli  are  stated  in  my  Treatise 

Anotner  circumstance  which,  of  itself,  on   minute  doses   of  mercury.     Their 

would  have  rendered  a  permanent  cure,  good   effects,,  however,  are   not   to  be 

in  many  cases  of  long  standing,  impos-  wholly  ascribed  to  their  keeping  up  the 

sible,    even    under  the    most    efficient  effect  of  the  larger  dose,  which  must 

administration  of  mercury,  is,  that  we  always  be  continued    under  their   use, 

overlooked  a  consequence  of  the   long  for  they  have   little  effect  in  enabling 

continuance  of  the  bilious    complaint  the  liver  to  discharge  the  accumulateu 

and  the  impaired  function  of  the  stomach,  bile ;  but  in  proportion  as  tbis  becomes 

which  generally  more  or  less  attends  it,  less,  the  larger  dose  may  be  employed 

the  continuance  of  the  irritations  of  in-  at  longer  intervals. 

digestion   producing    an   inflammatory  It  is  a  law  of  our  frame,  that,  although 

atate  of  the  parts  most  exposed  to  them,  in  the  sensitive  s^^stem,  every  stimulant, 

which    I  found  from  post-mortem   ex-  however  slight,  is  followed  by   corre- 

aminations,  first  takes  place  in    the  py-  sponding  exhausticm   in  the  vital  sys- 

lorus,  which   in  those    who   had   long  tern  this   is  only  the   case  with  stinui- 

auffered   from   bilious  complaints,   was  lants  wbieh   exceed    a  certain  ])ower*. 

often   found   as   red   as  if  it  had  been  Thus  it  is,  that  in  this  system  whatever 

actively  inflamed,  and  spreads  more  or  produces    the   stimulant    effect    within 

less  to  neighbouring  parts,  and  particu-  that  range,    acts  as  a    tonic.     I  have 

larly  to  the  left  edge  of  the  liver.  found   that  such   is   the  effect  of  the 

This  causes  a  tenderness  on  pressure,  minute    mercurial   dose    on    the   liVer. 

to  be  felt  in  the  region  of  those  pans,    — • ■ 

and  prevents  the  proper  effects  of  our  *  PLiiosophicoi  Transaction*  for  1836. 
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While  the  excitement  of  the  largfer  dose  reinoTiiig>old  bilious  complaintiy  whidi» 

is  followed  by  a  more  languid  action  of  altbougb  never  themselves  dangerous  in 

the  liver,  the  minute  dose  supplying-  a  this  countrjr,  where  the  liver  rarely  runs 

constant  and   gentle    stimulus    to   the  to  disorganization,  except  in  dmnlcards, 

liver  within  the  limit  which  produces  which  has  caused  too  little  attention  to  be 

corresponding  depression,  acts  as  a  tonic,  paid  to  them  by  our  profession,  are,  in  the 

and  the  or^an  gradually  and  uniformly  manner  above  explained,  the  parent  of 

recovers  its  power  under  the  use  of  the  many  of  our  most  important  diseases;  so 

minute  do^,  and  the  whole  system,  the  that  I  believe,  from  very  extensive  expe- 

debility  of  which  depends  on  that  of  the  rience,  that  I  speak  within  bounds  when 

liver,  experiences  a  corresponding  effect.  I  say,  that  however  slow  their  progress. 

And  I  can  say,  that  I  am  unable  to  recal  they  are  eventually,  iq    tliis    country, 

one  case  where  there  was  no  disease  but  where  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  en- 

tbe  bilious  complaint,  however  long  it  demic  disease,  the  cause  of  more  deaths 

bad  lasted,  anu  the  patient  did  not  be-  than  any  other,  or  perhaps  of  any  half 

come  tired  of  the  means, — for  in  long-  dozen  of  all  the  diseases  we  are  subject 

protracted  cases  the  recovery  is  neces-  to;  for  although  many  constitutions  are 

sarily  slow-^in  which  he  was  not  re-  strong  enough   to  resist    their  serious 

stored  to  permanent  health  ;  and  I  can  effects  even  for  a  long  life,  in  a  large 

at  this  moment  point  out  cases  which  proportion  of  cases  they  run  the  coarse 

had  lasted  for  twenty  years,  in  which  which  has  been  described, 
the   patient   for  many  years  past  has        It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  afler 

enjovcd  uninterrupted  health.  what  has  been  said,  that  their  ultimate 

With   respect  to   the   tenderness  on  effects  are  very    various,  as  they  niav 

pressure  of  the  parts  chiefly  concerned  terminate  in  a  fatal  disease  of  the  head, 

m  the  disease,  the  only  means  of  its  chest,   or  abdomen,    according   to   the 

removal  is  blood-letting  from  the  parts  tendencies  of  the  particular  constitution, 

in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.   The  the  period  of  life,  and  the  circumstances 

patient  is  never  sensible  of  this  tender-  in  which  the  individual  happens  to  be 

ness,  as  it  occasions  no  uneasiness,  ex-  placed. 

cept  on  pressure  in  its  seat ;  it  is  there-        I  shall  only  again  remind  the  reader 

fore  always  overlooked  if  the  physician  that,  in  all  serious  diseases,  we  should 

does  nut  detect  it  by  an  examination  of  carefully  determine  from  an  examina- 

the   parts  affocted ;   and  frequently. re-  tion  of  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs, 

peated    local   blood-lettings    arc  oflen  and  the  history  of  the  case,  how  far  the 

recjuired  for  its  removal.  irritations  of  these  organs  have  had  a 

This  tenderness  is  of  an  inflamma-  share  in  producing  the  attack  his  patient 

tory   nature  ;    and   although   it  never  labours  under  ;  because  if  this  has  been 

assumes  the  form  of  active  inflamma-  the  case,  and  the  disease  of  those  or- 

tion,  it  is  suflicient  to  bind  up  the  sur-  ^ans,   even   although   in    a   mitigated 

faces,  while  the  object  of  the  treatment  lorm,  remains,  the  removal  of  the  more 

is  to  relax  them,  and  thus  to  promote  a  prominent  disease  is  impossible,  unless 

free  flow  of  the  secretions ;  and  as  our  that  in  which  it  has  had  its  origin  be 

means  must  always  be  of  the  gentlest  detected  and  removed, 
nature,  (for  lar^e  doses  of  mercury  are        Thus  I  have  found   in  many  acute, 

capable  of  causing,  and  cannot,  there-  and  still  more  in  chronic  cases,  that  on 

fore  remove  the  disease),  their  effects  are  examination  of  the  region  of  the  three 

easily  counteracted.     Along   with   the  great  digestive  organs,   the    stomach, 

foregoing  means  some  stomachic  medi-  Hver,  and  duodenum— for  when  tbe  re- 

cine  is  proper,  for  grateful  as  the  mercu-  gular  flow  of  healthy  bile  languishes, 

rial  is  to  toe  liver,  to  the  stomach  and  tne  action   of  the   duodenum  becomes 

bowels  it  is  more  or  less  offensive ;  but  imperfect,  and  the  food  accumulating  in 

tonics  can  seldom  be  employed  without  it  causes  more  or  less  morbid  fulness  in 

injury,  and  never  till  all  inflammatory  its  region,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  liver, 

tendency  is  subdued.  — under  snch   circumstances,  I  say,  I 

Such,  with   the  means  of  relieving  have  found  this  examination  of  as  much 

occasional  symptoms,   which   are  very  consequence  as  that  of  the  pulse,  and 

various,  depending  on  accidental  causes  oflen  more  so.     For  many  years  I  have 

and   peculiarity  of  constitution,  is  the  have  never  failed  to  have  recourse  to  it ; 

fcneral  outline  of  the  treatment  which  for  even  where  such  affections  have  no 

have  found  successful   in  effsctually  concern  in  the  cause  of  the  disease,  they 
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often,  from  the  extensive  sympathies  of  hitherto  tended  to  prevent  its  henoficial 

the  liver,  supervene  in  it,  and  always  in«  effects  having*  been  so  extensive  as  it 

fluence  its  course,  and  oug'bt  if  present  may  be  hoped  they  will  soon  be  found 

to  influence  the  treatment.  to  be.     New  modes  of  practice,  in  a  pro- 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  prcccdin«'  fession   open   to     so     many    proposals 

ob8ervations,ancfthey  arc  equally  fouiiu-  which  prove   of  little  or  no  value,  ihe 

ed  in  the  general  laws  of  our  constitu-  care  and  anxiety,  and  in  many  instances 

tion,  and  extensive  experience  of  actual  the  trouble   attendingf  the  first  trial  of 

practice,  bow  erroneous  must  that  treat-  means  with  which  we  arc  not  familiar, 

ment  be  by  which  all  cases  of  the  same  especially  if  (as  in  the  present  case) 

disease  of  the   same   organ,  are  often  they  require  an   apparatus   which  few 

treated  in  the  same  wa^,  whether  arising  members  of  our  profession  are  in  the 

from  a  cause  immediately  influencing  habit  of  employing,  and,  above  all,  if 

the  org^n  itself,  or  one  which  has  made  they  be  such  as  may  do  harm  instead  of 

its   first  impression  on  another  part  of  good,  if  not  employed  judiciously,  are, 

tbesystem,  without  correcting  the  effects  and  for  the  first  and  last  of  these  rea- 

of  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  sons,  ought  to  be,  cautiously  adopted. 

more  prominent  disease ;  for  a  disease  I  shall  close  this  series  of  papers  by 

will,  a  fortiori,   be  supported    by   the  pointing  out   the  chief  precautions  re- 

continaance   of  the   cause  which   pro-  quisite   in   the  employment   of  voltaic 

duced   it.     The  correctness  of  this  ob-  electricity,    which    have   already   been 

servation  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  laid  before  the  public  in  the  works  just 

disease  which,  on  account  of  its  emi-  referred  to,  but  have  certainly  not  ob- 

neuce  and  frequency,  I  have  chosen  as  tained  the  attention   which  is  indispen- 

an  example  ;  even  to  the  degree,  I  may  suble,   even    of   those    by    whom   this 

sa J,  of  aimoBt  certain  safety,  instead  of  remedy  has  been  most  extensively  em- 

quite  certain  death.  ployed, — a    circumstance     which    has 

The  practical  importance  of  the  sub-  greatly   tended   to  confine  its  cmploy- 

ject  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  present  ment. 

paper  has  caused  ;t  to  be  prolonged  so  As  we  might,  d  priori,  have  inferred, 
much  beyond  what  I  had  intended,  that  although  we  can  easily  direct  voltaic 
I  have  left  little  room  for  the  remaining  electricity  to  any  part  in  which  we  know, 
part,  namely,  the  inferences  which  neces-  from  the  phenomena  of  disca.se  com- 
sarilj  arise  from  its  having  been  ascer-  pared  with  the  results  of  the  experi- 
tained  that  the  agent  employed  by  the  nicnts  referred  to  in  these  papers,  there 
vital  organs  of  the  brain  and  spinal  is  a  deficiency  of  nervous  influence,  and 
marrow,  in  all  their  functions,  is  voltaic  we  always  find,  from  the  efiTects,  that 
electricity  *,  for  we  have  seen  that  it  deficiency  supplied  by  it ;  it  is  not  to 
18  capable  of  all  those  functions  ;  in  be  su[)posed  tnat  we  can  supply  it  prc- 
wbich,  therefore,  I  shall  only  attempt  cisely  m  the  same  way  as  nature  sup- 
the  most  general  observations,  referring  plies  it;  or  supply  it  in  the  exact  pro- 
to  the  sources  of  more  particular  infer-  portion  required,  and  confine  it  exactly 
mation.  to  those  points  to  which  nature  con- 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  its  fines  it. 
having  been  ascertained  that  a  power  We  find,  in  consequence,  that  in  ad- 
wbich  we  are  at  all  times  capable  of  dition  to  the  effects  we  wish  to  produce, 
commanding,  and  that  to  any  extent  if  its  application  is  not  cautiously  ar- 
that  can  he  required,  having  been  as-  ranged,  we  obtain  at  the  same  time 
certained  to  be  capable  of  all  the  fuiic-  eflccts  that  we  by  no  means  wiali. 
tions  of  the  leading  power  of  the  vital  All  such  effects  may  be  ascribed  to 
sjttem,  must,  if  judiciously  employed,  its  tendency  to  produce  an  inflammatory 
often  be  of  eminent  service  in  the  prac-  state  of  tne  parts  to  which  it  is  ap- 
ticml  department  of  our  profession ;  and  plied.  I  have  never  in  one  instance  seen 
such  has  been  the  result  f.  this  inflammatory  state,  produced  by 
Several  circumstances,  however,  have  voltaic  electricity,  approach  to  active  in- 

flammation  ;  because  its  beneficial  effects 

♦ITillowphlcalTranMct'ons for  1836.  and  the  n,ay  be   obtained   by    the   eniuloynient 

publications  there  referred  to.  r                      i.-                     Iti.«.« 

t  See  my  paper  In  the  Phllowphical  Trani.ac-  of  very  moderate  powei-s,  and   I    have 

also  Mr.  Earle' 
St.  Bartholomew 
In  the  last  part  of  my 
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to  life  ill  its  employment ;  but  if  it  at  all  not  been  fully  stated  in  any  of  those 

excites  any  de^e  of  tlie  infianimatory  uublications,  I   shall  here  state   more 

tendency,  particularly   in   cases  where  uilly.    It  is  evident  that  it  may  assist 

the  disease  itself  has  more  or  less  of  this  the  or^an   to   which    it  is   applied   in 

tendency,  as  is  the  case  in   many  of  three  ways,  either  by  simply  supplying" 

the  diseases  in  which  its  assistance  is  the  nervous  influence  where  it  is  defec- 

most  called  for,  we  soon  find  that,  with  tive,  in  which  case  its  effects  arc  neces- 

all  the  precaution  we  can  employ,  the  sarily  temporary;  or  by  exciting"  the 

use  of  it  cannot,  without  injury,    be  brain  or  spinal  marrow  to  better  action, 

continued.  as  far  as  relates  to  the  diseased  part ;  or 

To  recur  to  the   case  that  I   hare  lastly,  by  restoring^  to  the  j^ang-liunic 

throughout  this  paper  taken  as  an  ex-  nerves  of'^the  part  more  vigour  in  convey- 

ample.     When  tnc  disease  is  in  its  first  ing'theirinfluence  to  the  part  in  question, 

stage,  that  of  the  bilious  complaint,  it  Now  I  have  never  seen  its  effects  merely 

must  not  be  employed  in  those  cases  temporary,    although    they  are    much 

where  any  tenderness  is  perceived  on  more  so  m  some  cases  than  in  others ; 

Iiressure  in  the  region  of  the  pylorus,  or  therefore  its  action  must  always  be  more 

iver,  or  on  any  part  of  the  alimentary  or  less  by  one  of  the  last  two  means ; 

canal,  until  by  local  blood-letting  this  but  in  some  cases  so  small  a  power  has 

symptom  has  been  removed ;  and  where  someHmes  produced  so  great  an  effect, 

it  has  not  existed,  care  must  be  taken  to  that  it  can  hardly  be  explained  except 

examine  the  regions  in  question,  that  by  supposing  that    its  operation   was 

we  may  be  assured  that  it  is  not  pro-  merely  that  of  giving  vigour  to   the 

duced    by    the    remedy    we    are    em-  nerves   which  are  its  channel  of  con. 

ploying.  veyancc. 

I  have  found  that  this  precaution  is  I  shall  close  this  paper  with  a  short 

chiefly  necessary  on  first  employing  it,  statement  of  the  most  remarkable  case 

because  when  it  has  succeeded  in  re-  of  tliis  kind  which  has  ever  occurred  to 

storing  the  due  action  of  the  parts,  and  me.     One  of  the  diseases  which  it  lh 

thus  in  a  great  decree  removed  the  irri-  most  powerful    in    relieving,   and    for 

tatiuns  attending  the  disease,  it  is  much  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  we  have  no 

less   inclined   to    produce    this    effect;  other  effectual  means,  is  what  I  have 

which,  when  it  docs  occur,  is  always  termed   in   the   first  publication  above 

more  or  less  the  joint  operation  of  the  referred  to,  habitual  asthma.     A  lady  of 

disease  aod  the  remedy.                         •  about  30  years  of  age  applied  to  me 

When  the  tenderness  on  pressure  oc-  for  the  removal  of  a  case  of  this  kind, 

curs  under  the  use  of  the  latter,  it  must  who  had  never,  even  when  she  was  a 

be  discontinued,  and  the  tenderness  re-  child,  been  able  to  run  about  with  her 

moved  by  the  same  means  as  when  it  companions,    on   account  of   shortness 

arises  from  the  disease  alone,  before  it  is  of  breath,  as  she  termed  it,  which,  as 

again  employed.  she  advanced  in  life,  increased  so  that 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  vol-  she  could  not,  when  I  saw  her,  even 
talc  electririty  employed,  I  have  gene-  walk  up  hill  without  much  suffering, 
rally  directed  that  it  at  first  should  be  I  advised  no  medicine  for  her,  but  di- 
uo  more  than  causes  the  patient  just  to  rected  the  moderate  use  of  voltaic  elec* 
feel  it  at  either  of  the  parts  to  which  tricity,  which  was  applied  in  my  pre- 
the  wires  are  nuplied,  and  that  it  should  sence.  In  a  few  minutes  she  said  she 
not  be  applied  for  more  than  ten  minutes  breathed  with  more  ease  than  she  re- 
once  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  or,  if  membered  ever  to  have  done ;  but  the 
there  is  much  d(»uht  respecting  its  effects,  most  unlooked-for  part  of  the  result  was, 
in  forty,  eight  hours,  its  power  if  neces-  that  she  never  reouired  a  second  appli- 
sary  being  gradually  increased,  provided  cation  of  the  remeuy,  her  breath  remain- 
no  objectionable  effects  shew  them-  ing  as  free  as  in  the  most  perfect  health, 
selves.  For  the  cases  in  which  it  is  so  that  she  could  not  only  walk,  but  run 
most  useful,  and  the  particulars  of  its  up  hill,  with  as  much  case  as  other 
effects,  both  favourable  and  unfavoura-  people. 

ble,   I  must  refer  to   the  publications  I  have  seen  some  similar  instances, 

above  mentioned.  in  which  a  few  applications  of  voltaic 

There  is  one  of  its  effects  which  was  electricity   produced   pemianent  relief, 

Tery  uuex])ccted,  and  which,  as  it  has  but  none  so  striking.     In  such   cases 
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I   think  we  mast  suppose  that  some  subject  which  has  occupied  my  atten- 

obstructing^    cause    in   the    f^an^lionic  tion  for  some  years  past,  although  I  had 

system,  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  not  intended  to  have  made  any  thing 

tie  organ  which  is  the  seat  of  the  dis-  public  for  many  to  come.— I  am,  sir, 

ease,  had  proved  sufficient  to  obstruct  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

its  function,  though  not  to  affect  iu  J.  Gorham,  M.R.C.S.L. 

structure ;    for  cases  of  this  kind   are  225,  High-street,  Durough. 

unattended  with  danger  if  unattended  ^°^'  ^^^' 

with  cough.     Even  a  lisrature  thrown  p^om  pretty  active  obstetric  practice 

round  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  mate-  during  the  last  five  years,  it  must  be 

rially  influences  the  function  of  organs  imagined  that  many  infante  and  young 

supplied  by  them.    If  such  be  the  case,  children  have  come  before  my  notice; 

the  obstruction  is  of  such  a  nature  as  and  for  the  whole  of  that  time  T  have 


species  of  asthma*,  more  or  less  relief  single  eye ;   and    the  resultR,  some  of 

appears  to  be  uniformly  ite  effect,  the  ^^^cli  are  exceedingly  interesting,  per- 

reliefbemg more  or  less  perfect,  and  more  tain   to  physiology,    and   also   to  the 

or  less  permanent,  and  not  unfrequently  bettering  of  a  pr(>guosis  which  is  pro- 

^^^^.  J"  ^K^.J'^P;^'*  J"*'  referred  to,  in  verbially  deficient,  viz.  that  iu  diseases 

the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  181 7,  ^^  children. 

the  result  of  ite  employment  in  about  a        Qu  ascertaining  that  a  paper  was  to 

hundred  such  cases  is  given.     Most  of  be  read  by  Dr.  Gnv,  at  the  Physical 

these  were  treated  m  the  course  of  seve-  Society  of  Guy's   hospital,  of  which 

ral  years,  in  a  public  establishment,  tjie  i  am  a  member,  it  occurred  to  me,  that 

County  of  Worcester  Hospital,   where  ^s  it  purported  to  treat  expressly  on  the 

the  disease  among  the  sedentary  manu-  tt  pff^ct  of   posture  on  the  pulse,"    I 

facturers  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  ^ight,  from  the  collection  I  had  formed. 

and  in  the  presence  of  many  observers,  p^  together  something  which  should 

I  am,  sir,  go   j^,  illustrate  the  opinions  promul- 

Your  obedient  s«jvant,  ^ated  in  the  paper,  tending,  perhaps,  to 

^        .....  A.  P.  W.  Philip.  improve  some,  or  probably  to  disprove 

NoTf^J.'fsS!'*'  others.     After  looking  through   about 
]__! one  half  of  my  books,  I  was  enabled  to 

_     „    „  obtain  the  resulte  of  150  experiments, 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PULSES  ^^de  at  different  times,  uiufer  varied 

OF  INFANTS.  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  in- 

>.~T~    r    '  fantile  state.    They  were  collected  with 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  the  greatest  care,  as  it  was  done  for  my 

Sir,  own  personal  good,  in  order  to  assist 

On  referring  to  page  190  of  the  Medi-  me  in  forming  a  better  diagnosis  in  dis- 

CAL    Gazette   for  October  28,    1837,  ease;    neither  were  they  obtained  in 

I  find  the  following: —  a  hurry  (five  years  having  elapsed  since 

**  At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Guy*s  pa-  they  were  begun),  in  order  to  get  them 

per,  Mr.  Gorham  stated  the  resulte  of  finished  at  any  particular  period ;  nor 

some  experimente  made  by  himself  on  would  they  have  appeared  now  in  such 

the  pulses  of  infante.    These  remarks,  an  unfinished  state,  bad  it  not  seemed 

though  irrelevant  to  the  paper,   were  necessary. 

valuable,"  &c.  ?Scc.     By  inserting  the        The  naked  facte  of  themselves,  then, 

following  communication  in  the  pages  may  be  relied  on :  and  as  I  have  not 

of  ^our  valuable  periodical,  you   will  time  at  present  to   handle  them  iu  a 

oblige  me,  as  it  will  be  then  rendered  manner  which  I  am  sure  they  deserve, 

evident  whether  my  observations  were  in  consequence  of  being  engaged   in 

really   irrelevant  or  not,  and   I   shall  producing  a  more  complete  essay  on  the 

be  enabled  to  say  a  few   words  on  a  subject,  I  trust  that  a  stimulus  may  be 

♦  1/  I.  I-.  1    .  I  ..   V — TTTTTT XT  .  .  given  to  others,  by  their  imperfections, 

♦  Voltaic  electricity  has  little  If  any  effect  in  ?     ^    i  i  •      ^       i  •   i*^  •  i 
remoTing  otiier  forms  of  asthma  which  are  spas-  ^O   take   up   a   subject   which    has    been 
modic  affections,  unieM  they  are  complicated  very  much  neglected  iu  this  coiiutry. 
with  habitoal  astbmd,  as  I  have  defined  it  in  the          T  ;i,/»l«oa  *ul  *ak1^o  »u:»U  t»A*r>   tiioJ^ 
pohlicationt  referred  to,  which  sometimes  hap-         ^  "1  Close  the  tables  which  were  made 

peuB  In  protracted  cases.  useoi  tucother  eveniugatGu^'^ Uw^Y'^'^* 
521.— XXI.  ^  . 
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•Experiments  on  the  Pulses  of  160  Infants  and  Children. 
Table  I. — From  Birth  to  the  Age  of  Twenty-four  Hours. 


No. 

Age 
In  Bonn* 

No.  of  PuUe. 

Sex. 

Accidental  Remarks. 

1 

12 

112 

Male. 

Length,  19  iDches. 

2 

1       8 

145 

. 

3 

7 

120 

4 

16 

128 

Male. 

6 

24 

120 

Male. 

G 

12 

104 

7 

12 

136 

8 

9 

116 

Female. 

Twin— horizontal — waiting  from  sleep. 

9 

9 

136 

Twin — horizontal. 

10 

16 

132 

11 

24 

120 

12 

21 

100 

13 

24 

120 

14 

24 

160 

^ 

15 

25 

104 

16 

6  minutes. 

120 

Coonted  from  fanis — horizontal. 

Experiments  on  these  sixteen  infants, 
from  birth  to  the  a^  of  twenty-four 
hours,  led  me  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

1 .  The  mean  number  of  the  pulse  of 
the  new-bom  infant  is  123  and  a  frac- 
tion. 

2.  The  maximum  number  in  the 
above  experiments  was  160,  and  the 
minimum  100. 

3.  The  mean  number  of  three,  who 
ifere  stated  in  the  table  as  being  in  the 
horizontal  posture  (for  I  believe  all  were 
horizontal,  although  I  cannot  aver  this 
for  a  fact),  was  124. 

4.  The  average  number  of  the  pulse 
of  three  male  infants,  taken  from  the 
above  experiments,  was  120. 

5.  The  pulse  of  one  twin  female  was 
116. 

My  firstconclusion  isderived  from  facts, 
ivithout  any  allusion  to  the  posture,  the 
state  of  motion  or  rest,  or  muscular  exer- 
tion. Neither  do  I  know  of  any  author 
who  has  noticed  these  particulars  as  re- 
gards the  infantile  state,  and  as  con- 
nected with  the  pulse.  My  third  con- 
clusion is  derivea  from  three  experi- 
ments :  a  scanty  number,  truly ;  yet 
more,  indeed,  than  has  been  made  by 
-any  one  else,  according  to  my  reading. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  relates  to 


posture,  and  alio  to  the  pulse :  it  bears, 
in  fact,  immediately  on  the  subject  of 
the  effect  of  posture  on  the  pulse,  and 
is  irrelevant  to  a  paper  reaid  actually 
on  the  very  subject !  (?i. 

From  the  table  it  will  also  be  learned, 
that  the  pulse  of  the  infant,  at  this  early 
age,  is  slow ;  and  it  does,  indeed,  ac- 
quire frequency  up  to  a  certain  period, 
which  will  be  mentioned  and  better  un- 
derstood when  the  following  tables  have 
been  considered. 

Also,  that  although  all  the  observa- 
tions that  have  been  hidierto  made  on 
the  pulse  of  the  infants  are  not  without 
their  value,  yet  that  they  are  rendered 
imperfect  and  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, by  taking  into  consideration  the 
circumstances  of  posture,  and  laws  ema- 
nating therefrom,  mentioned  in  the  ex- 
tremely valuable  paper  of  Dr.  Guy. 

As  regards  the  postures,  it  is  impos- 
sible, indeed,  to  obtain  some  on  wnich 
we  may  wish  to  experiment  in  these 
young  creatures.  Is  it  likely,  for  in- 
stance, to  find  little  Sampsons  at  birth, 
who  should  be  able  to  retain  themselves 
in  the  erect  position  by  their  own  mus- 
cular effort,  unaided  by  any  external 
support  for  one  moment?  Now  as 
*'  the  effect  of  posture  forms  merely  a 
particular  case  of  the  general  Uw«— Tis. 
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that  moicabir  eontractioii,  whether  em- 
ployed to  change  the  position  or  to 
nunDtaio  it  in  the  same  position,  acce- 
lerates the  pulse,"  it  will  be  evident 
that,  although  crperiments  can  be  made, 
and  easily  too,  in  this  particular  posture 
1U  the  adult,  yet  that  in  no  instance 
hare  they  ever  been  made,  nor,  indeed, 
can  be,  on  the  infant  a  day  old :  and  the 
same  observation  will  apply  to  the  sit- 
ting posture. 

It  should  be  expected  then,  according 
to  a  law  which  emanates  from  that  of 
Dr.  Guy,  that  the  pulse  of  the  infant 
should  be  slower  now  than  afterwards. 


in  consequence  of  the  relaxed  and  usual 
horizontal  position  of  their  bodies;  and 
this  is  actually  the  case  from  my  expe- 
riments. Dr.  Guy  states  it  as  matter 
of  fact,  that  **  the  effect  produced  by 
change  of  posture  on  the  pulse  is  in 
both  sexes  and  in  all  apes  considerable.** 
The  Doctor  certainly  could  not  have 
made  this  statement,  "including  all 
ages,"  from  actual  experiment,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  place 
an  infant  in  the  erect  position,  under 
the  proviso  enacted  by  Dr.  Guy — that 
muscular  action  shall  sustain  and  keep 
it  there. 


Tablb  II.— From  One  Day  to  One  Week  Old. 

No. 

Age. 

Mo.  of  Pulse. 

8ez« 

Accidental  Remarki. 

1 

40  hours 

120 

female. 

2 

78    „ 

120 

3 

30    „ 

136 

4 

4davs 

120 

male. 

5 

6    „ 

96—112 

Anleep. 

6 

4    „ 

148 

female. 

Taken  from  heart 

7 

2    „ 

112 

8 

36  hours 

136 

9 

7  davfl 

128 

male. 

Stout 

10 

6    „ 

132 

male. 

11 

not  a  week 

152 

male. 

Taken  from  heart 

12 

do. 

112 

13 

do. 

130 

female. 

* 

14 

do. 

132 

male. 

15 

do. 

108 

male. 

16 

do. 

140 

male. 

Taken  from  heart 

17 

do. 

160 

male. 

18 

39  hours. 

128 

19 

2  days. 

112 

Asleep. 

20 

6  days. 

152 

female. 

21 

47  hours. 

120 

male. 

22 

5  davs. 

120 

23 

6    „ 

136 

24 

3     n 

128 

25 

7     „ 

112 

* 

26 

6    „ 

152 

27 

46  hours. 

110 

28 

5  days. 

126 

male. 

29 

3    „ 

124 

female. 

30 

under  a  week. 

120 

female. 

31 

do. 

120 

male. 

32 

do. 

136 

male. 

33 

do. 

130 

male. 

34 

do. 

108 

male. 

35 

do. 

128 

female. 

36 

do. 

120 

msle. 

37 

do. 

136 

male. 

38 

da 

140 

male. 

39 

do. 

128 

female. 

40 

do. 

146 

female. 

41 

do. 

132 

female. 

42 

2  days. 

120 

female.    Horicmital;  S2  inches  l<m^«  \ 

i. 
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We  do  not,  indeed,  deny  that  the 
erect  positiuii  does  not  cause  an  accele- 
ration of  the  pulse  in  the  new-born 
infant;  but  we  assert,  that  if  such  be 
the  case,  then. another  cause  must  be 
assig'ned  for  this  frequency  besides  mus- 
cular contraction. 

These  experiments  on  42  infants, 
from  one  day  to  one  week  old,  led  me 
to  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  mean  pulse  of  the  infant  be- 
tween the  age  of  1  day  and  1  week  is  128. 


2.  The  maximum  in  the  above  expe- 
riments is  160,  the  minimum  96. 

3.  The  pulse  of  one  female  in  the 
horizontal  posture  (although  most  of 
them  were  probably  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  yet  it  is  not  stated  in  the  table, 
and  must  not,  therefore,  be  given  as  a 
fact)  was  120. 

4.  The  mean  number  taken  from 
eleven  females  is  131*71. 

5.  The  mean  number  taken  from 
nineteen  males  is  122.     From  four  and 


Table  III.— From  One  Week  to  One  Month  Old. 


No. 

Age 
iu  Days. 

No.  of  Pnlte. 

Sex. 

Accidental  Remarlcs. 

• 

1 

11 

108 

Twin — ^position  horizontal. 

2 

11 

108 

Twin^position  horizontal. 

3 

18 

176 

Female. 

Suckini^. 

.  4 

9 

146 

5 

15 

108 

Male. 

6 

f 

12 

148 

Female. 

Counted  fVom  heart. 

7 

0 

140 

• 

8 

28 

120 

9 

11 

152 

Male. 

10 

15 

128 

Dozing— horizontal. 

11 

27 

152 

Female. 

Counted  from  heart 

12 

10 

156 

Male. 

13 

9 

108 

Male. 

• 

14 

10 

ii6 

Female. 

« 

15 

14 

132-120 

Female. 

• 

16 

21 

144 

17 

8 

128 

18 

10 

168 

• 

19 

14 

144 

Female. 

20 

11 

128 

21 

9 

120 

22 

9 

156 

• 

23 

21 

140 

24 

15 

104 

Asleep— horizontal. 

.2o 

10 

120 

Asleep— horizontal. 

26 

28 

140 

A  sleep— horizontal. 

27 

20 

140 

Sucking. 

28 

12 

148 

■ 

i29 

18 

152 

Dozing— horizontal. 

,30 

8 

128 

Male. 

3* 

1 

19 

140 

Female. 

Sleepy— horizontal ;  length  22  inches. 
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five  it  resulte  that  the  pulse  of  females  is 
much  moTe  frequent  toan  that  of  males. 

6.  The  average  of  three  experiments 
on  children  asleep,  and  in  the  horizontal 
postore,  is  106. 

7.  The  pulse  is  quicker  during  the 
first  week  tnan  during  the  first  day. 

8.  The  pulse  is  slower  during  the 
fint  week  than  it  is  found  to  be  afler- 
wards. 

Infants  at  this  age  also  cannot  stand 
or  sit  upright,  unsupported. 

From  One  Day  to  One  Month  Old. 

From  the  second  and  third  tables, 
which  together  include  experiments  on 
73  infants,  it  results — that  the  pulse  in 
the  infant  from  one  day  to  one  month 
old,  is  131. 


Remmrhi  on  Table  III. 
These  experiments  led  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : 

1.  The  mean  number  of  the  pulse  in 
the  infant  from  one  week  to  one  month 
old,  is  135-45. 

2.  The  maximum  in  the  above  table 
is  176,  and  the  minimum  104. 

3.^  The  mean,  from  experiments 
on  eight  in  the  horizontal  position,  is 
125 :  the  mean  of  two  of  ttiem  which 
were  asleep  being  122,  and  of  two  which 
were  twins,  and  not  asleep,  108. 
^  4.  The  mean,  from  experiments  on 
six  females,  is  141*07. 

5.  The  mean,  from  experiments  on 
five  females,  is  130.  From  five  and  six 
it  results  that  the  pulse  is  quicker  in 
females  than  in  males. 


Table  IV.— From  One  to  Five  Months  Old. 


No. 

Age, 
In  Days. 

No.  of  False. 

Sex. 

AccidenUI  Remarks. 

1 
2 
3 

70 
30 
42 

160 
104 
136 

Asleep. 
Asleep. 

4 

5 

148 

30 

112 
152 

No  teeth— lower  gums  rounding. 

6 

7 

126 
39 

128 
130 

Sitting. 

8 

42 

140 

9 

49 

140 

10 
11 
12 
13 

98 

35 

112 

49 

156 

160 

156 

,136 

\160 

yao 

Asleep. 

Sitting — stout — 23^  inches  long. 
Asleep 'horizontal — premature. 
Awake — ^horizontal. 
Sacking — semirecambent. 

14 
15 

126 

81 

(l76 
116 
136 

Sucking — semirecumbeut. 

Twenty-fuur  inches  in  length. 

Sucking — semirecumbent~22^  inches 
long. 

These  experiments  allowed  me  to 
draw  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  The  mean  pulse  of  the  infant  from 
one  to  five  montos  old  is  148  85. 

2.  The  maximum  number  in  the 
above  experiments  is  176,  and  the  mini- 
mum 104. 

3.  The  mean  of  five,  which  were  in  the 
A#n>oii<«/ posture,  is  144;  andofthese. 


four  were  asleep,  the  mean  number  of 
the  pulse  being  140. 

4.  The  mean  of  five,  in  the  semi- 
recumbent  position,  is  151*20;  and  of 
these,  three  were  sucking. 

5.  The  pulse  is  much  more  frequent 
after  the  first  month  than  before  it ;  and 
this  frequency  increases  up  to  a  certaia 
period. 
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Table  Y.^From  Five  Months  to  Two  Yoar$  Old. 


Nu. 

Age, 
in  Months. 

No.  of  Pnlsei 

Sex. 

AcddenUl  Remarks. 

1 

24 

100.118 

2 

H 

144 

Asleep^horizontal — 9  a.k. 

3 

12 

120 

Eight  teeth. 

4 

14 

136 

Fire  teeth. 

5 

14 

120 

Asleep— horizontal. 

6 

13 

120 

7 

19 

130 

8 

21 

136 

Sitting. 

9 

14 

124 

Standing. 

10 

15 

136 

Sitting. 

11 

16 

108 

Horizontal^asleep. 

12 

13 

133 

Standing — 30  inches  long. 

13 

16 

112 

Asleep—two  teeth  only-— horizontaL 

14 

8i 

148 

Asleep— horizontal. 

15 

6 

128 

Standing. 

16 

74 

148 

Sitting— seven  teeth— 24  inches  long. 

17 

12 

132 

Sitting— two  teeth— 25i  inches  long. 

18 

11 

158 

SitUng— two  teeth— 254  inches  long. 

19 

6 

128 

Semirecumbent. 

Tablb  yi,~-From  Two  to  Four  Years  Old. 


No. 

Age 
In  Months. 

No*  of  Pulse. 

Sex. 

Accidental  Remarks. 

1 

34 

96 

Asleep— horizontal. 

2 

39 

124 

Standing. 

3 

35 

92 

Asleep— horizontal. 

4 

36 

108 

5 

47 

104 

Asleep — horizontal. 

6 

40 

116 

Asleep— hpri  zontal. 

7 

30 

124 

Standing — 32  inches  long. 

8 

36 

108 

9 

36 

120 

10 

48 

120 

11 

29 

120 

12 

36 

108 

Standing. 

13 

48 

116 

Standing. 

14 

36 

120 

SitUng. 
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Remmrks  on  TfthU  V. 

These  experimeoto  on  nineteen  chil- 
dren led  to  the  following^  results:' — 

1.  The  mesn  pnlse  ofthe  child,  from 
the  fifth  month  to  the  second  jear,  is 
130. 

2.  The  msximum  from  these  experi- 
ments is  158,  and  the  minimum  100. 

3.  The  mean  of  five  experiments,  in 
which  the  children  were  in  the  horizon- 
tal position  and  fast  asleep,  is  126*40. 

4.  The  mean  of  ^ve  experiments,  in 
which  the  children  were  sitting,  is  142. 

5.  The  mean  of  three  cxpenmcnts,  in 
which  the  children  were  standing,  is 
128-33. 

^  The  pulse  at  this  age,  which  em- 
braces the  teething  period,  is  quicker 
than  at  birth. 


Remarki  on  Table  VI. 

From  these  experiments  on  fourteen 
children  I  draw  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

1.  The  mean  pulse  in  the  child  from 
two  to  four  years  old,  is  112*56. 

2.  The  maximum  number  in  the  ex- 
periments is  124,  and  the  minimum  92. 

3.  The  mean  of  four,  who  wcro  in 
the  horizontal  position  and  asleep, 
is  102. 

4.  The  mean  of  four  who  were  stand- 
ing, is  118. 

5.  The  number  of  one  who  was  sit- 
ting, is  120. 

6.  The  pulse  at  this  a^e,  which  has 
passed  the  teething  period,  is  much 
slower;  and  from  this  time  it  gradually 
diminishes  in  frequency  to  the  end  of 
life. 


Table  YlL^From  Four  to  Ten  Years. 


No. 

Age  lo  Yvart- 

No.  of  Pulse. 

Sex. 

AccidenUl  Remarks. 

1 

7 

88 

Horizontal. 

2 

5 

100 

Horizontal. 

3 

H 

100 

Standing. 

4 

5 

100 

Sitting. 

5 

54 

JOO 

Horizontal — asleep. 

6 

7 

J28 

Horizontal— now  awaking. 

7 

10 

104 

Horizontal. 

8 

6 

120 

Standing. 

9 

H 

133 

Standing. 

10 

5 

124 

Sitting. 

11 

7 

,92 

i  92 

SUnding. 

Sitting. 

12 

9 

100 

Standing. 

13 

5 

rflfi 
C104 

Standing. 

Sitting. 

These  experiments  on  thirteen  chil- 
dren lead  me  to  infer,  that— 

1.  The  mean  pulse  in  the  child  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  tenth  year,  is 
107-6:J. 

2.  The  maximum  in  the  above  table 
is  133,  and  the  minimum  88. 

3.  The  mean  of  five  experiments  on 
those  in  the  horizontal  position,  is  104. 


4.  The  mean  of  six  experiments  on 
those  who  were  standing,  is  110*17. 

5.  The  mean  of  four  experiments  on 
those  who  were  sitting,  is  107'50. 

6.  The  pulse  is  slow  in  the  ho-< 
rizontal  posture.  It  acquires  fre- 
quency if  this  be  changed  to  a  sittingi 
and  becomes  still  more  frequent  in  the 
erect  position. 
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Tablb  YllI.^Effect  of  Posture  on  th§  Pulse, 


No.  of 
Exper. 


3 
1 


5 

5 

5 

5 
3 
4 
4 
1 
5 
6 
5 


Posture. 


Honzootal. 
Horizontal. 

Horizontal.  . 

Horizontal. 

Semi- recambent. 

Horizontal. 

Sitting. 

Standing. 

Horizontal. 

Standing* 

Sitting. 

Horizontal. 

Standing. 

Sitting. 


Age. 


Under  a  day. 

From  one  day  to 
one  week. 

One  week  to  one 
month. 

One  to  five 
months. 

Do. 

Five  months  to 
two  years. 

Do. 

Do. 

Two  to  four  years. 

Do. 

Do. 
Four  to  ten  years. 

Do. 

Do. 


Mean  Pulse. 


124 
120 

122 

144 

151-20 

126-40 

142 

123-33 

102 

118 

120 

104 

110-17 

107-50 


60  Experiments  relating  to  posture  as  connected  with  the 
pulse  in  infancy  and  childhooil. 


If  the  foregoing  tables,  and  particu- 
larly the  last,  which  is  onW,  indeed,  a 
recapitulation  from  parts  ofthem,  relate 
to  tne  effect  of  posture  on  the  pulse, 
then  it  were  well  that  those  gentlemen 
to  whom  it  is  entrusted  to  make  public 
the  discussions  which  emanate  from  the 
Physical  Society    of  Guy's  Hospital, 


should  look  before  they  leap.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  do  not  relate  (?)  to 
the  effect  of  posture  on  the  pulse,  still 
they  are  valuable,  and  serve  in  a  small 
degree  to  611  up  a  deficiency  which  al- 
ways exists  in  works  on  pnysio1o|^y — 
viz.  orig'inal  facts  and  observations  on 
the  infantile  condition. 


BBMARKS 

ON 
THE   NATURE  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  THR 

DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  PORRIGO. 
By  Walter  Dice,  M.D. 

There  are  some  writers,  and  amongst 
them  the  Baron  Alibert,  who  wish  to 
have  the  names  of  cutaneous  diseases 
descriptive  of  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
minent characters  or  symptoms  of  these 
diseases;  in  other  words,  to  have  the 
sign  significant  of  the  thing  signified. 


But  the  diseases  of  the  skin  are  so  na- 
merousy  and  many  of  them  diflRtr  so 
little  from  one  another,  that  we  cannot 
anticipate  much  success  for  such  a  pro- 
posal. Here,  as  in  other  departments 
of  science,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
attempts  at  descriptire  terminology  will 
generally  prove  unsuccessful,  ana  tend 
perhaps  to  retard,  rather  than  to  ad- 
vance the  proeress  of  knowledge.  In 
dermatolof^y  what  is  especialW  necessary 
is  uniformity  in  the  use  of  terms  ;  no 
matter  whctner  these  terms  be  arbitrary, 
or  not  descriptive  of  any  prominent 
characters  of  the  diseases  to  which  they 
are  given. 
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The  iodeterminate  manner  in  which  theirresemblancetotheraTa^sof  moth- 
the  names  of  cataneous  diseases  have  worms.  Indeed,  we  find  a  writer  not 
been  used,  has  unquestionably  tended  only  broaching  this  view  of  porrigfinous 
greatly  to  impede  the  progpress  of  cuta-  eruptions,  but  actually  describing  the 
neous  pathology,  and  hence  we  ought  appearance  of  the  insects  which  he  sup- 
at  present  to  be  anxious  to  fix  the  ac-  posed  were  the  cause  of  them.  "  Sen- 
ccpution  of  terms  already  in  use — to  nertus,"  says  Turner,  **  hath  often  seen 
establish,  by  careful  observation  and  them,  and  been  consulted  by  way  of 
faithful  descrintion,  the  diseases  to  prescription  to  destroy  them*."  What 
which  each  of  these  terms  ought  to  be  Sennertus  took  for  insects  were  probably 
restricted,  rather  than  to  be  coining  new  neither  more  nor  less  than  niVt,  as  they 
terms.  By  and  by,  as  our  knowledge  are  vulgarly  called,  or  the  remains  of 
of  skin  diseases  increases,  it  will  perhaps  the  ova  of  pediculi, — a  class  of  parasites 
be  requbite  to  reform  and  simplify  the  neither  very  scarce  nor  barren  on  the 
cutaneous  nomenclature,  and  we  hope  heads  of  many  individuals, 
the  lime  is  not  very  distant  when  we  Since  the  promulgation  of  Willan's 
will  be  enabled  to  construct  a  nomen-  classical  nomenclature  of  eruptive  dis- 
clature  of  these  diseases,  taking  from  eases,  the  term  tinea  has  been  hut  sel- 
their  seat,  or  the  organs  in  which  they  dom  used  in  this  country.  Willan  re- 
originate,  generic  terms,  and  particu-  jccted  it  as  a  word  not  sanctioned  by 
larising  the  subordinate  varieties  by  ap«  ancient  usage,  and  adopte<l  its  syno« 
propriate  epithets.  But  till  once  we  nym,  porrigo,  which,  as  Bateman  re- 
are  enabled  thus  effectually  to  reform  the  marks,  he  uses  nearly  in  the  same  sense 
nomenclature  and  arrangement  of  skin  in  which  it  was  used  by  Celsus,  who  be- 
diseases,  let  us  adhere  to  the  terms  hi-  stowed  it  on  the  moist  and  ulcerating, 
therto  in  use,  and  labour  to  be  unani-  as  well  as  the  furfuraceous,  eruptions  of 
mous  as  to  the  number,  external  charac-  the  scalp. 

ters,    and  seat  of   the  morbid  appear.  Considerable  difference  is  still  to  be 

ances  of  the  cutaneous  tissue.  met  with  in  books  respecting  the  number 

Porrigo  and  tinea  capitis    are  terms  of  species  that  ought  to  be  ranked  under 


tinea 

revival 

writers 


finite,  nor  is  tneir  derivation  caicuiaiea  range  eruptions  under  that  term,  wbicn, 
to  lead  Us  to  bestow  either  term  on  any  strictly  speaking,  are  not  at  all  entitled 
particular  group  of  eruptions.  The  term  to  it,  every  one  who  has  seen  any  thing 
''eacame  into  use  some  time  before  the  of  cutaneous  practice  will  readily  admit, 
rival  of  letters,  and  was  bestowed  by  By  several  practitioners  and  different 
TT  .iters  on  several  eruptions  of  the  scalp  writers,  almost  every  eruption  which 
b^iring  more  or  less  resemblance  to  one  attacks  the  scalp  is  indiscriminately 
another.  Lorry  thinks  it  is  a  corruption  classed  as  a  porriginous  disease.  Willan 
of  the  Arabic  word  alvathim^  by  which  himself  is,  to  a  certain  extent, chargeable 
Avicenna  designated  the  humour  which  ^ith  this  error.  The  eruptions  which 
he  supposed  produced  porriginous  aflec-  he  has  arranged  under  the  generic  term 
tions.  "  A  quo  nomine  (alyathim)  bar-,  porrigo,  are  very  dissimilar  in  their  na- 
bari  ut  videtur  thim  et  thineum  et  ti-  ture  and  external  appearance.  While 
neam  fecerunt*.  Another,  and  I  think  some  of  them,  such  as  those  eruptions  so 
a  more  plausible  opinion,  respecting  the  common  in  young  children,  and  known 
ori^n  of  the  term  tinea,  is  that  of  Mer-  by  the  name  of  porrigo  larvalis,  crusta 
eunalis,  who  supposed  that  it  was  be-  lactea,  or  milk  scall,  are  generally  of  a 
stowed  on  certain  eruptions  of  the  scalp,  salutary  tendency,  and  may  be  consi- 
from  some  fancied  resemblance  which  dered  as  efforts  of  the  system  to  obviate 
they  bore  to  the  ravages  of  moths,  or  more  serious  diseases,  others  are  more 
tineie,  on  certain  substances.  But  it  seems  strictly  local  in  their  origin,  and  in 
as  probable  that  erroneous  pathological  place  of  being  salutary,  harass  the  pa- 
views  gave  rise  to  the  term  in  question,  tients  during  a  long  period,  bidding  de- 
and  that  it  originated  from  a  belief  in  fiance  too  often  to  the  best-directed  ef- 
certain  minute  insects,  or  tineee,  being  forts  for  their  cure,  and  when  cured 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  eruptions  to  not  unfrequently  leaving  behind  them 
which  it  was  given,  rather  than  from  permanent  deformity  in  the  shape  of  in- 

*  Lorry,  dc  MorbU  CuUoels,  p.  4G3.  «  Teener,  de  Biorb.  Cut.  p.  130* 
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curable  a]opoecia,orbaldDes8,to  a  greater  o   jr^vui  j  Vulgaris. 

or  less  extent.  ^        ' { Scuttformis. 

In  place,  then,  of  keeping  diseases  80 
dissimilar  in  their  nature  in  the  same  .  HoweveringeniousljrAlibertmajamic 
genus,  it  would  be  better  I  think  to  draw  ^'^  favour  of  raukinff  tbe  aboTe-menUon- 
a  line  of  distinction  between  them,  and  ^^  eruptions  tof^etoer — however  acute 
refer  them  to  different  genera,  as  we  maj  ^^  ^^y  be  in  seeing  the  affinities  which 
be  warranted  in  doing.  That  the  por*  p>cy.  possess,  and  which  entitle  them, 
rigo  larralis  and  porrigo  favosa  o^Wil-  ^°  bis  estimation,  to  form  together  *'  one 
Ian  are  diseases  verjr  different  from  the  natural  group"— we  can  see  no  reaaoa 
other  forms  of  porrigo  described  by  the  '^^^  ^^^  referring  the  genus,  achor  and 
same  author,  and  infinitely  less  rebel-  P^^^igo  granulau,  to  the  "  demiAtoces 
lious  in  general  to  remedial  treatment,  teigneuses,"  rather  than  to  the  *'  derma- 
few,  who  have  paid  particular  attention  ^^^  eczemateuses,"  except  that  tbey, 
to  eruptive  diseases,  will  deny :  and  that  ^^^^  ^^  ^^u^  porriginous  eruptions,  ap- 
the  two  forms  of  eruption  just  specified  pear  ordinarily  on  the  scalp.  The 
would  "^                        .,,....  -««; r*u^u^,i..  .1 .^^  .    ., 

g[enus 

ning  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted.  teigneuses.       He,    however,   olraervea, 
Bateman,  who  adoptedf  Willan's  ar-  "  |es  diverses  teignei  ont  des  pheno- 
rangement  and  nomenclature  of  porrigi-  ^enes  communs,  qui  consideres  d'une 
nous  diseases,  in  deference  to  his  illus-  muii^re  g^u^rale  doivent  les  rattacher 
trious  preceptor,  and  in  order  to  avoid  ^°  mdme  groupe  dans  la  grande  famille 
the  confusion  of  altered  arrangement,  ^^  dermatoaes;    tels    sont   Pirritation 
nevertheless  observes, "  That  experience  P^"*  ^"  moins  yive  de  cuir  chevelu,  son 
has  led  me  to  question  altogether  the  ^^^  hyperfaemique,  le  prurit,  une  aorte 
propriety  with  which  Dr.  Willan  classed  ^^  douieur  tensive,  et  plus  ou  moins 
the  crusta  lactea  under  the  genas  per-  pn>iionc6e,  selon  quellea  p^n^ti^ent  plua 
rigo,  and  to  believe  that  impetigo  lar-  ft^&iit  dans  P^paisseur  du  derme*." 
vuis  would  have  been  the  more  correct        }^e  nevertheless  are  of  opinion  that 
appellation."     The  porrigo   favosa    of  -^^bert    has    approximated    eruptions 
Willan  seems  likewise  to  be  a  variety  which  have  really  no  great  claim  to  be 
merely  of  impetigo  affectinp;'  the  scalp,  ranked  together;  and  in  place  of  sim- 
The  pustules  which  it  exhibits  are,  psy«  pl^CK^^^i  oe  has  rendered  more  Intricate 
dracia,  and  the  discharge  which  they  ^®  atudy  of  porriginous  eruptions,  by 
pour^out  when  ruptured,  is  very  similar  ^^^  confused  arrangement,  and  the  in- 
to  that  furnished  by  the  other  forms  of  Production  of  new  terms, 
impetigo*.    Referring,  then,  these  two        M.  Biett  is  of  opinion  that  the  ape- 
eruptions  to  the    genus  impetigo,    we  <^^es  belonging  to  the  genus  porrigo  may 
have  remaining  Porrigo  furfurans— P.  be  red ucedto  two— the  porrigo  lupiuosa 
lupinosa— P.  scutulau— P.  decalvaus :  ^'^^  ^'  scutulata.    In  this  opinion  he 
four  forms  of  cutaneous  lesion  alone  en-  eoines  pretty  near  Lon^y,  who  affirms 
titled  to  be  ranked  as  true  porriginous  ^j'^^  ^^,^  only  disease  entitled  to  the  term 
afifections.  tinea  is  the  disease  known  at  present 
In  Alibert's  new    classification,  his  ^  ^e  name  of  porrigo  lupinosa.    Biett, 
group  of  porriginous  diseases  ("  derma-  ^jer,  and  others,  maintain  that  the 
toscs  teigneuses")  consists  of  three  ge-  eruption  denominated  porrigo  furfurans 
nera.  w  not  referrible  to  porrigo,  being  always, 
Gcnut.                     SpedM  as  they  assert,  either  eci^ema  attacking 

1.  Achor J  Lactuminosus.  the  scalp,  or  pityriasis.  That  eczema  u 

I  Mucifluus.  often  niisUkcn  for  a  porriginous  affeo- 

r  Furfaracea.  tion,  we  verj  readily  admit;  but  we  are 

2.  Porr^o lAmiantacea.  at  the  same  time  firmly  penuaded,  that 

^Granalata.  the  above-named  pathologists  have  com. 

lonsona.  mitted  a  jjrreat,  and  to   us  incompre- 
hensible mistake,  in  denying  the  exist- 


•  Dr.  Burni.  whote  oploloo  U  entiUed  to  great     encc   of  Willan*S    furfuraceous    POrrifTO. 

r  to  be  caUcd.  impetigo  larvaii*.  "  differ,    rooniy  met  With  in  this  Country,  and  it  is 


mere 
rather 


raioer  10  be  caueo*  impetigo  larvalia,  ••  differ* 

ing  In  nothing  except  In  the  pustule*  being  a       ^  — 

litUe  larger.*'-  Bum^  Midwiferp,  p.  M9.  *  Moooffraphic  det  Dermatoaea,  tOm.  i.  p.  «W. 
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ingeneral  exeeedlngilj  difficolt  of  cure.  Takings  contasion,  cUfficultj  of  care, 

We  would  bcaiee  have  supposed  that  it  and  alteration  of  the  appearance  of  the 

would  hare  forced  itself  upon  the  atten-  hair,  as  the  most  striking  features  of  the 

tion  of  the  most  careless  ooseryer.  From  vg^nus porrigfo,  we  may  place  in  it,  wUh- 

its    spreading    through    families    into  out  reference  to  their  elementary  forms, 

whico  it  has  oeen  introduced,  and  from  the  P.  lupinosa,   the  P.  scutulata,  the 

being*   occasionally  .produced    by    the  P.  scutulata,  the  P.  furfurans,  and  the 

other  forms  of  porrigo,^  we  are  surelj  P.  decalvans. 

warranted  in  ranking  it  as  a  porrigi-  By  observation  and  reflection  we  bare 

nous  affection.     It  is  to  this    disease  been  led  to  believe  that  the  oretins  at- 

tliat  the  popular  term  Ringworm  is  most  nacked  by  porrigo    are  the  sebaceous 

frequently  given*.     We  admit,  how-  glands  and  structure  secreting  the  hair. 

ever,  pontrary  to  the  opinion  of  Willan  The  connexion  between  these  two  struc- 

and  Bateman,  that  the  elementary  form  tures  is  so  intimate  that  they  must  act 

of  the  eruption  is  not  pustular,    and  and  re-act  upon  each  other.    From  this 

beiice  objections  may  be    most  justly  consideration  some  liffht  b  thrown  upon 

slatted  against  placing  it  in  the  genus  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  question. 

porrigo.    Yet  notwithstanding  the  ap-  In  pomgo  lupinosa,  fur  example,  the 

parent  inconsistency  of  classing  a  non-  sebaceous  follicles  are  the  organs  prima- 

postular  eruption  with  others  of  a  pus-  rily  affected,  and  from  the  intimate  con- 

tular  character,  it  is  proper,  I  think,  nexion  between  these  organs  and  the 

considering  its  affinity  to  the  other  forms  structure  producing  the  hair,  the  latter 

of  porrigo,  to  suffer  it  to  remain  where  is  very  apt  to  suffer.    It  is  from  this 

Willan  and  Bateman  have  placed  it  communication  of  disease  from  the  one 

Flenck,   from  observing  that  the  dif-  structure  to  the  other,  that  the  hair  so 

ferent  species  of  porrigo  appeared  with  generally  and  so  speedily  becomes  al- 

different  elementary  lesions,  was  led  to  tered  in  appearance  in  this  form  of  nor- 

rank  them  in  no  less  than  three  different  rigo;  and  toe  incurable  alopcecia,  woich 

orders,   viz.   Squamse — CrustsB — Morbi  it  not  unfreouently  causes,  results  from 

Pilorum.    Thus,  in  his  little  work,  en.  the  disease  aestroying  both  the  follicles 

titled  **  Doctrina  de  Morbis  Cutaneis,"  and  structure  secreting  the  hair.     In 

we  find  several  eruptions  of  the  scalp  porrigo  furfurans  (true  ringworm)  the 

ander  the  terms  tinea  and  scabies  capitis,  disease  originates  in  the  structure  pro- 

araongst  the  crustse.    We  find  nearly  ducing  the  nair,  and  from  the  reverse  of 

the  same  diseases,  under  the  term  por-  what  occurs  in  P.  lupinosa,  the  seba- 

rigo,  amonst  the  squamee.    Lastly,  por-  ceous  follicles  may  become  secondarily 

rigo  decalvans,  or,  as  Plenck  calls  it,  affected,  and  produce  an  irregular  pus- 

alopoecia  areata,  is  met  with  amongst  tular  crop    scattered   over  the   furfura- 

tbe  morbi  pilorum.    Admitting  (as  we  ceous  patches. 

must)  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  ele-  It  is  not  long  since  Alibert  remarked, 

nientaiy  appearance  of  the  several  erup-  '*  Que  trouve-t-ou  dans  les  auteurs  tou- 

tions  inclucled  under  the  term  porrigo,  chant  la  nature  et  le  caract^re  sp^ci- 

it  is,  nevertheless,  we  think«  an  unna-  fique  desteig^es?    Des  rensci^emens 

tural  and  unnecessary  proceeding  to  se-  incertains,  des  dissertations  vaines,  des 

parate,  so  widely  as  Plenck  has  done,  details  vagues*."    Since  then  some  im- 

diseases  in  other  respects  having  many  portant  light  has  been  thrown  on  some 

points  of  resemblance.     Such  a  proceed-  of  these  very  interesting  forms  of  cuta^ 

ing    would    prove    highly    disadvan-  dcous  disease.     Much,  however,  yet  re« 

tageous.  mains  for  further  investigation. 

«  We  are  quite  .ware  that  it  la  the  P.  scutuiau  5"  ^^  Preceding  remarks  we  have 

of  wuian  that  u  deemed,  by  the  mi^oHty  of  mc-  endeavoured  to  establish  the  forms  ot 

dJcal  practttioneti, "  ringfrorm.*»  We  thaii  after-  disease  strictlv  referrible  to  the  geuus 

wards  proTe,  hovreTer,  that  it  is  the  P.  furfarans  ._        ^  .^S,   i  „  ^^  «,«„«„   „«   „,.;«« 

which  Is,  by  non-professlonal  people,  reckoned  pomgO— a  task  by  no  means   SO   Ullim- 

riogworm,  a  disease  which  is  beheld  with  much  portant  as  some  may    be  inclined   to 

alarm  and  regret  by  well-informed  uarenU,  when  fuin]. 

It   appears  within  the  family  circle.    They  are  ^^"^'        ..         .1                1              j            •« 

aware  of  its  inveteracy.    It  Is   a  dinease,  more-  Kespecting  the  number  and   specific 

over,  which  is  better  known  by  many  out  of  the  names  of  the  eruptions  referrible  to  por- 

profBSsion  than  by  some  practitioners.    We  shall  .          ,„„«i,  j;flra™««   «f  ^«:..;/,m  le  nK- 

iifterwards  sUte  oir  reasons  for  thinking  that  P.  ngO,   much  difference   of  opiUlOU  IS  OO- 

scutulata  is  a  term  which  might,  with  every  pro-  ..__.^__......-__^— — —.—.-— 

priety,  be  expunged  from  the  cutaoeoua  nomcii-  ^  ^.      ^     »  .           „zj   *        km 

clatnre.  •  DlcU  det  Sciences  M^  torn.  64. 
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seirablc  in  the  writinjrs  of  French  and 
British  dermatologists ;  and  a  conside- 
rable step  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment will  have  been  made,  when  uni- 
formity on  their  topics  is  manifested  bv 
the  profession  ])rofession  at  large,  in  this 
^nd  other  countries.- 

In  admitting-  the  existence  of  four 
forms  of  porriginous  disease,  we  beg  to 
remark,  that  we  believe  these  four  spe- 
cies originate  in  but  two  different  struc-' 
tures  or  sets  of  organs,  so  that  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  porriginous  erup- 
tions  might  be  reduced  to  two,  viz  por- 
rigo  originating  in  the  sebaceous  glands, 
and  porrigo  originating  in  the  structure 
producing  the  hair.  These  opinions 
may  be  premature  or  incorrect ;  let  ob- 
servation confirm  or  confute  them. 

[To  be  coQtinaed.] 


PUNCTURATION  IN  ASCITES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

;   Sir, 

The  patient  treated  for  ascites  hy  punc- 
turation,  of  whom  there  appeared  some 
account  in  the  number  of^ your  journal 
of  the  7th  ultimo,  has  continued  to  im- 
prove in  healthy  and  is  now  nearly  well. 
That  account  extends  to  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  at  which  period  I  had  made 
thirty-eight  punctures,  and  obtained  a 
reduction  of  four  inches  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  abdomen,  with  alleviation 
of  the  urgent  symptoms,  and  marked 
amendment  of  the  general  health  of  the 
patient.  Thirty-three  punctures  have 
Deeo  made  since  that  time :  in  Septem- 
}>er,  two  on  the  26th,  two  on  the  29th, 
and  five  on  the  30th  ;  in  October,  two 
on  the  2d,  two  on  the  4th,  two  on  the 
5th,  one  on  the  lOth,  one  on  the  11th, 
pne  on  the  I3th,  one  on  the  16th,  one 
on  the  18th,  two  on  the  20th,  two  on 
the  22d,  one  on  the  24th,  two  on  the 
26th,  and  three  on  the  30th  ;  in  Novem- 
Jber,  one  on  the  3d,  one  on  the  6th,  one 
on  the  1 1th,  and  one  this  day.  Their 
fBode  of  action  appears  to  be  this : — the 
fluid,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quan* 
tity  which  escapes  through  the  opening 
in  the  skin,  oozes  for  three  or  four  hours 
From  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  into 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  which 
it  loads  and  cedematizea.    From  hence 


it  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  chiefly  dar- 
ing the  next  5  or  6  hours  ;  after  which 
the  patient  voids  a  good  deal  of  urine, 
and  often  perspires  pretty  freely.  This 
process  appears  to  oe  continued  or  re- 
peated more  or  less  completely,  until  the 
peritoneal  orifices  of  the  punctures  close. 
Thus  has  the  patient  been  relieved  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  fluid  which  the  peri- 
toneum contained.  He  is  now  almost 
restored  to  health.  The  circumference 
of  his  abdomen  is  now  only  three  feet 
four  inches,  being  one  foot  four  inches 
less  than  when  the  operation  was  first 

Eerformed :  his  pulse  is  at  seventy-two, 
is  breathing*  tree;  the  niusclcs  have 
regained  firmness  and  strength,  and  be 
is  oeginning  to  resumeiiis  occupations 
as  a  surveyor.  His  tongue  is  still  rather 
red  at  its  margin,  and  smooth  on  the 
surface,  but  the  appetite  is  good,  and 
the  stools  are  natural.  The  urine  ap- 
pears to  be  of  good  quality ;  it  is  fre- 
quently abundant,  and  then  rather  pale 
and  aqueous. 

The  punctures  were  performed  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  umbilicus,  with  the 
exception  of  eight  or  ten  made  three  or 
four  inches  above  it :  about  one-third  of 
them  were  made  in  the  linea  alba,  and 
the  others  on  either  side,  and  within  a 
distance  of  this  line  varying  from  four 
to  eight  inches.  With  regard  to  their 
number  and  the  days  on  which  they  were 
practised,  I  was  guided  somewhat  by 
the  effect  they  prmluced  on  the  disease 
and  on  the  patient.  As  they  sometimes 
lefl  a  little  soreness,  and  I  found  latterly 
a  small  number  answer  as  well  as  more, 
I  made  the  fewest  requisite.  The  sore- 
ness, and  occasionally  the  indisposition 
of  the  patient,  sometimes  induced  me  to 
make  them  less  frequently  than  every 
other  day,  which,  however,  upon  the 
whole,  seemed  to  me  to  leave  the  fittest 
intervening  time  from  one  operation  to 
another. 

During  this  treatment  the  diuretics 
and  blue  pill,  previously  administered 
by  Mr.  L'Estrange  and  myself,  have 
been  discontinued.  We  nave  fpven 
only  potas.  nitrat.  gr.  xii.  thrice  a  day, 
with  whey  and  parsley  tea* 

I  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 


Thomas  Kino. 


6,  Moddoz- Street, 
Nov.  18,  1887. 
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LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.  And  to  shew  you   that  such  practices 

^___  exist  even  now  oiff  of  asylums,  it  is  not 

long  since,  that,  on  the  arrival  of  a  pa- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  tient  here,  the  person  who  brought  him 

«    .  counselled   my  partner,   Mr.   Lacy,  to 

»  shew  the  patient  a  whip  if  he  was  re- 

YouR  observations  on  the  '^  Rogulation  fractory,  for  that  he  was  always  belter 

of  Lunatic  Asylums''  are  judicious  and  afler  a  good  horsewhipping !"    Every 

humane  ;  for  although  much  has  been  day's  experience,  indeed,  shews  me  how 

effected  to  improve  the  management  of  little  the  kind  and  true  management  of 

the  insane  since  the   existence  of  the  the  insane  is   understood,   where  they 

flagrant  instances  of  abuse  which  you  are  under  the  care  of  relations  or  mere 

quote,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  still  keepers ;  and  as  I  am  willing  to  hope 

remaina  to  be  done.    To  assist  in  such  that    great  improvements    have   taken 

improvement  has  been  the  great  object  place  in  most  lunatic  asylums,  I  entcr- 

of  my  professional  life,  and  I  trust  that  tain  the  firmest  conviction  that  no  ma- 

my  efforts  have  not  been  altogether  un-  nagement  can  be  so  perfect  and  effec- 

availing.    Unwilling,  however,  to  thrust  tual  as  may  be  found  m  the  best  esta- 

myself  on  public  notice,  I  should  not  blishments  of  that  kind. 

now  have  addressed  you  but  for  an  ex-  Your  ^*  strongest  instance"  to  prove 

pression   in  your   remarks   which   has  the   necessity  o7  better  regulations  in 

Deen  misinterpreted  to  my  disadvantage,  licensed  houses — namely,  the  **  Willis 

and  which,  as  it  is  evidently  uninten-  Moseley"  case — is  scarcely  available  as 

tional  on  your  part,  I  feel  confident  you  an  argument ;     because   in   that    case 

will  permit  me  to  explain.  there  was  no  licenser,  and  consequently 

lu  page  135  you  sa^,  '*  In  a  Wilt-  no  visitations. 
sbire  madhouse.  Dr.  Fowler  found  a  With  respect  to  the  proportion  of  cures 
man  confined  in  an  oblong  trough,  at  the  Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylum  being 
chained  down ;"  and  you  then  copy  a  less  than  the  acknowledged  excellence 
part  of  Dr.  Fowler's  evidence.  You  do  of  its  arrangements  may  lead  you  to  ex- 
not,  however,  as  Dr.  Fowler  did,  men-  pect,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as 
tion  the  name  of  the  house  ;  and  as  this  the  house  was  quickly  filled  with  pauper 
is  the  oldest  asylum  in  Wiltshire,  and  lunatics,  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
as  Dr.  Fowler  has  been  for  more  than  country,  many  of  them  were  old  cases, 
twenty  years  the  physician  appointed  long  established  as  incurables.  To  il- 
by  law  to  visit  here,  the  observation  has  lustrate  this  remark,  I  would  mention 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  point  at  the  result  of  practice  at  Laverstock, 
this  house.  You  are  aware  that  the  transmitted  some  time  ago  to  the  Lord 
slightest  breath  is  sufiicient  to  taint  the  Chancellor,  in  conformity  with  his  in- 
purest   reputation,    and  you  will   not  structions. 

wonder  at  my  earnest  desire  to  correct  *  Of  every  100  patients  admitted  here, 

so  groundless  a  mistake;  and  the  rather,  within  three  months  from  the  first  at* 

that  the  Miffutesof  Evidence  before  the  tack  of  insanity,  there  were  cured  88. 

Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com-  Of  every  100  admitted  whose  disease 

mons,  from  whence  the  extract  is  made,  had  existed  more  than  three  months,  and 

contain  many  flattering  testimonies  on  not  exceeding   five    years,  there  were 

the  conduct  of  this  asylum,  and  that  Dr.  cured  45. 

Fowler  himself  stated  that  Laverstock  Of  every  100  admitted  whose  insanity 

House  was  the  best  private  asylum  he  had  been  existing  more  than  five  years, 

had  ever  seen.    This  good  opinion,  I  there  were  cured  only  12. 

have  reason  to  believe,  has  never  been  The  number  of  patients  here,  under 

forfeited.  restraint,  does  not  exceed  2}  per  cent. ; 

Whilst  I    am   upon   the    subject,  I  and  the  number  of  deaths,  including 

would  remind  you,  that  the  legislature  periods  of  cholera  and  influenza,  is  not 

formerly  sanctioned  the  ignorant   and  more  than  5  per  cent, 

barbarous  treatment  of  lunatics  to  which  I  have  been  led  on  farther  than  I  in- 

you  allude ;  for  an  act  of  parliament,       

which   has  not    been    repealed    many 

years,   actually  authorised    the    confine-  *  a   similar  return    from    the   York  Retreat 

nipnt  nf  ]iinatir<t  in   asvlums    "  therp  to  ■*■***  the  number  cnrecUn  tliis  cla^s  to  be  87  ; 

meni  oi  lunaucs  m  asyiuras,      mere  w  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  g^^,,  ^^^^  ^  g,^„^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

be  chained  and  beaten  if  necessary  r'  the  be«t  American  asylum  to  be  89. 
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tended,  and  fear  that  I  have  intruded  chanfj^e  in  the  condition  of  the  lens  often 
too  much  on  jour  space ;  but  the  sub-  runs  into  a  cataract,  or  terminates  in  a 
ject  is  one  which  deeply  interests  me,  derangement  of  fibres,  which,  thongh 
and  if  I  can  see  my  way  clearly  to  a  not  indicated  by  white  opacity,  ooea- 
point  where  le^slative  enactment  may,  sions  imperfections  of  vision  that  are 
without  cramping  and  fettering  the  often  mistaken  for  amaurosis  and  other 
energies  of  honourable  practitioners,  diseases.  A  skilful  oculist,  who  tho- 
effectually  guard  the  unhappy  objects  roughly  undAstands  the  structure  of  Uie 
of  its  care  from  ignorance  and  brutality,  eye  and  all  its  optical  functions,  would 
I  shall  indeed  rejoice  ;  but  there  are  a  have  no  difficulty,  h^  means  of  nice  ex- 
thousand  considerations  which  arise,  periments,  in  detecting  the  very  portion 
too  important  to  be  dispatched  hastily,  of  the  lens  where  this  change  has  taken 
and  wnich  require  the  most  cautious  place ;  in  determining  the  natnre  and 
examination.  The  cure  is  as  much  magnitude  of  the  change  which  is  going 
an  object  of  anxious  attention  as  the  on;  in  applying  the  proper  remedies 
care  of  lunatics  ;  and  after  all  that  can  for  stopping  its  progress  ;  and  in  ascer- 
be  accomplished  by  mere  law,  much  taining  whether  it  has  advanced  to  such 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  skill,  a  state  that  aid  can  be  obtained  from 
feeling,  and  integrity  of  thole  who  have  convex  or  concave  lenses.  In  sach  cases 
the  conduct  of  asylums.— I  am,  sir,  lenses  are  oflen  resorted  to  before  the 
Your  very  ooedient  servant,  crystalline  lens  has  suffered  an  unffbnn 
W.  Finch,  M.D.  F.L.S.  change  of  figure  or  of  density ;  and  the 

LuTerttock  Hoaie.  Wiiu,  "»«  of  them  cannot  faU  to  aggravate  the 

Nov.  Id,  1887.  very  evils  which  they  are  intended  to 

remedy.    In  diseases  of  the  lens  where 

the  separation  of  fibres  is  confined  to  a 

SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER  ON  PRES.  small  spot,  but  is  yet  of  such  a  magni- 

BYOPIA  AND  CATARACT.  tnde  as  to  give  separate  coloured  images 

of  a  luminous  object,  or  irregular  haloes, 

_    _    _,.         _   ,     ,-.,.,  ^  it  is  oflen  necessary  to  limit  the  aperture 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  of  the  spectacles,  so  as  to  allow  vision 

Sir,  to  be  performed  by  the  good  part  of  the 

Some  years  ago,  my  attention  was  at-  crystalline  lens.** 

tractcd  by  the  following  remarks  from  Similar  remarks,   with   part  of   the 

the  pen  of  Sir  David  Brewster*.  above  as  an  extract,  are  to  be  found  in 

••There  is  a  change  which  takes  place  Sir  David  Brewster's  Treatise  on  Optics, 

in  the  human  crystalline  lens,  between  P«  303.     Speaking  of  long-sightedness, 

the  age  of  30  and  50,  when  the  person  "c  observes,  that  the  change  in  the  state 

begins  to  experience  slight  difiiculties  of  the  crystalline  upon  which  it  depends 

in  reading  small  type    or  ill-printed  "  frequently  begins  at  the  margin  of  the 

books,  particularly  with  candle  light,  lens,  and^  Ukes  several  months  to  go 

This  imperfection  of  vision,  at  first  very  round  it." 

slight,  and  scarcely  appreciable,  arises  As  it  is  not  readily  to  be  supposed 

from  a  mechanical  change  in  the  condi.  that  a  philosopher  of  Brewster's  patient 

tion  of  the  lens,  by  which  its  density  turn  of  mind  and  profound  knowledge 

and  refractivepower,  as  well  as  its  form,  would  throw  out  an;r  hasty  or  ill-founded 

are  altered.    This  change  is  analogous  observations  on  so  importont  a  subject, 

to  that  which  takes  place  in  every  other  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  learned 

part  of  the  human  frame  on  the  approach  author  has  not  oeen  somewhat  more  ex- 

of  age.    It  commences  in  general,  not  plicit  in  the  statements  he  has  made  in 

uniformly  throughout  the  whole  lens,  the  above    passages.     Many    of  your 

but  in  particular  parts  of  it ;  most  fre-  readers,  I  think,  would  consider  it  de- 

quently  at  the  margin  of  the  lens,  and  airable  to  be  favoured  with  answers  to 

is  often  accompanied  by  a  partial  sepa-  the  following  queries, 

ration  of  the  fibres  and  lammee  of  which  !•  How  has  it  been  ascerUined  that 

it  is  composed.  the  change  on   which  presbyopia  de- 

••  If  the  human  eye  is  not  managed  pends  commences  in  general,  not  uni- 

with  peculiar  care  at  this  period,  the  formly  throughout  the  whole  lens,  but  in 

. particular  parts  of  it,  and    most   fre- 

*  £<Uo.  Bocydop.  toI.kt.  p.  628.  qucntly  at  its  margin  P 
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3.  How  has  it  been  ascertained  that  SINGULAR  NERVOUS  ATTACK, 

thb  change  is  often  accompanied  by  a  ...... 

partial  separation  of  the  fibres  andlami- 

lue  of  which  the  lens  is  composed.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

3.  What  is  the  evidence  that  mis- 
management  of  the  eye  at  the  period  ^'^* 

nrhen    presbjopia    commences,     often  If  ^ou  deem  the  following  case  worthy 

caoses  Uiat  change  to  run  into  a  cata-  of  insertion,  you   will   oblige    me  by 

net,  or  to  terminate  in  a  deranjjfement  giving  it  a  place  in  the  Medical  Gazette. 

of  fibres,  occasioning  imperfections  of  I  am,  sir, 

▼ision  that  are  often  raislaKcn  for  amau-  Your  obedient  servant, 

rosis  and  other  diseases  ?  Hannah  S.  Thompson,  Surgeon. 

4.  What  are  the  nice  experiments  by  Dover,  Not.  1837. 
urbich  it  is  so  easy  to  detect  the  lerj 

Krtion  of  the  lens  where  this  change  Jonas  Archer,  a  mariner,  CBtat.  27,  has 

8  taken  place,  and  to  determine  the  had  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis ;  the  latter 

nature  aiMl  magnitude  of  the  change  severely,  for  which  be  was  copiously  sali- 

whidi  is  going  on  ?  vated :  has  had  also  ulcers  on  both  his 

6.  What  are  the  proper  remedies  for  legs,  which  were  open  nearly  a  year  and 

atopping  the  progress  of  this  change,  a  ndf,  and  have  only  healed  up  three 

which  toe  skilful  oculist  would  have  no  months. 

diflicnlty  in  applying  P  On  August   25th   he    rowed    thirty 

6.  Is  it  common  for  those  in  whom  miles  under  a  very  hot  sun,  and  drank 
the  presbyonic  change  is  advancing,  to  a  moderate  quantity  of  brandy  during 
complain  or  seeing  coloured  images  of  the  exertion;  was  well  and  sober  when 
luminous  objects,  or  irregular  haloes  of  he  reached  home  in- the  evening.  The 
light  ?  following  morning,  while  out  walking, 

7.  On  the  supposition  that  they  are  he  suddenly  became  giddy,  and  fell  to 
affected  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  will  the  ground.  In  a  few  minutes  he  felt 
limiting  the  aperture  of  tlie  spectacles  partly  recovered,  and  began  to  walk 
really  prevent  vision  by  the  disordered  nomewards,  but  he  found  that  he  could 
portion  of  the  crystalline  lens  ?  not  direct  his  steps*     Whatever  effort 

8.  On  the  supposition  that  limiting  he  made  he  could  not  prevent  himself 
the  aperture  of  the  spectacles  allows  from  reeling  from  side  to  side  of  the 
yision  to  be  performed  only  by  the  good  road.  All  this  time  he  was  perfectly 
part  of  the  crystalline,  will  the  conti-  conscious,  and  fearing  lest  passers-by 
nued  use  of  such  spectacles  be  followed  should  tbink  him  tipsy,  he  reached 
by  any  permament  advantage  ?  home  by^  the  must  unfrequented  paths. 

These  queries  may  not  fall  under  the  He  was  immediately  visited,  when  there 

notice  of  Sir  David  Brewster:  if  they  was  found  a  slight  hem  iulegiac  affection 

do,  I  should  hope  that  he  would  honour  of  the  right  side.     The  head  was  rather 

them  with  a  few  sentences  o(  explana-  hot ;    both    pupils  moderately   dilated, 

tion.    Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  but  perfectly  contractile ;  a  little  pain 

readers  may  have  directed  their  atten-  over  the  left  temple ;  pulse  a  little  slower 

tion  to  the  same  subject,  and  may  take  than  natural,  not  labouring  nor  stronjf ; 

an  opportunity,  through  the  medium  of  faculties  perfect ;  articulation  quite  dis- 

your  widely  circulated  pages,  to  give  tinct.     Lrf)cal  depletion,   brisk    cathar- 

their  views  upon  it  to  the  public.  tics,  and  an  antiphlogistic  regimen,  were 

I  am,  sir,  prescribed,  and  in  a  few  days  nearly  all 

Your  obedient  servant,  the  traces  of  the  attack  had  disappeared  ; 

A  Student  op  the  Eve.  when,  on   Sept.  15,  he  was  suddenly 

ai..«».  n^»  ifl  1M7  seized  with  a  violent  uncontrollable  fit 

OlMgOW,  Oct.  IS,  loo/.  n          1.A            xi.*                       J                  1     • 

of  laughter:  this  occurred  several  times 
[We  shall  take    care    that    this    is  >»  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Sir  David,  was  much  worse, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  insert  any  answer  There    was    now    hemiplegia,  still 
to  oar  intelligent    correspondent  with  «"ght,  of  the  left  side  of  the  body ;  the 
which  he  may  favour  us.—Ed.  Gaz.]  powers  of  the  right  side  being  com- 
pletely restored.     His  articulation  was 
ludistmct,    and    deglutition    difficult  j 
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the  pupils  were  dilated  but  sensible,  and  attack  ?    Is  the  disappearance  of  the 

the  pulse  slow   and   rather  labouring;  paralysis  of  the  right  side  before  the 

his  sensorium  was  also  confused.     He  supervention  of  the  affection  of  the  left, 

was  bled  from  the  arm,  freely  purged,  to  he  attributed  to  the  remoTal  of  the 

and  a  blister  was  applied  to  tbe  nape,  coagulum  by  absorption,  or  to  an  ac- 

His  hair  cut  off  quite  close,  and  a  cold  quired  insensibility  of  the  brain  to  iC9 

lotion  applied.    The  following  day  he  presence  ?    What  is  the  explanation  of 

was  much  better,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  attack  being  usnered  in  by 

his  mouth  being  obstinately  closed.   The  involuntary  laughter?    Why  were  the 

teeth  were   so  firmly  clenched  together  muscles  supplied  '  by   the    eighth   and 

that  they  could  with  the  greatest  diffi-  ninth  pairs  of  nerves  totally  paralyzed* 

culty  be  separated  so  as  to  admit  the  while  those  influenced    by    the    third 

point  of  a  spoon.     The  masseters  and  branch  of  the  fifth,  were  in  a  state  of 

temporals  felt  hard  and  rigid.     When  spastic  rigidity  and  contraction, 

a  little  fluid  was  poured  into  the  mouth  These  questions  naturally  suggested 

it  was  swallowed   by  a  sort  of   con-  themselves  to  me  during  the  progress  of 

Tulsive    effort,    and    then    only   afler  the  case.    I  have  attemptea  to  frame 

the  lapse    of   a    few    moments,    and  answers  to  them,  but,  however  satisfao- 

when  ne  was  in  the  recumbent  posture,  tor^  to  myself,  I  feel  they  are  not  saf- 

He  not  only  could  not  articulate  in  the  ficiently  well-grounded  to  justify  me  in 

least,  but  the  larynx  had  lost  the  power  inflicting  them    on    yobr  readers.      I 

of  even  forming  a  sound.      He  was  shall  take  care  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 

perfectly  conscious ;   had  no  pain ;  *the  case,  and  in  the  event  of  an  unfavourable 

liead  cool,  pulse  slow,  small,  and  feeble;  termination  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 

heat  of  surface  natural.   Three  grains  of  forwarding  you    a  description  of   the 

hydrarg.  chlorid.   were  conveyed   into  morbid  changes  in  the  brain. 

the  mouth  every  three  hours.      In  three    

'days  ptyalism  shewed  itself,  and  from 

that  date  he  began  to  recover  the  power  goME   ACCOUNT  of  MESMERISM. 

of  opening  the  mouth.     He  could  also  ^ 

make  a  sort  of  grunting  noise  in  his  By  Baron  du  Potet  db  Senhbvot. 

throat.     The  paralytic  affection  of  the  [Continued  from  p.  295.] 

left   side    of  the    body    was    likewise 

diminished. 

Nov.  4th.— He  can  speak,  swallow.  After  the  death  of  Mesmer,  majgfnetism 

and  protrude  the  tongue,  nearly  as  well  was  forgotten,  with  all  the  individuals 

as  ever.    The  faculties  of  his  mind  are  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  it.     A 

perfect,  and  there  is  no  paralytic  affec-  conflict  of  a  very  different  magnitude 

tion  of  either  side  of  the  body  remaining,  soon  arose  in  France.     Otherinterests 

Some  of  the  features  of  this  case  were  then  to  be  defended.  Every  one, 
appear  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  interest-  amidst  the  tumult  of  public  affairs, 
ing.  1st,  the  fact,  that  in  the  first  thought  of  himself,  and  paid  little  at- 
attack  the  right  side  of  the  body  was  tention  to  a  truth  which  sank  into  msig- 
paralyzed,  while  in  the  second,  (occur-  nificance  under  the  pressure  of  events 
ring  only  a  few  days  subsequently)  the  that  riveted  the  attention  of  all,  and 
lejf  was  similarly  disabled.  2d,  the  wrought  changes  in  every  state, 
complication  of  trismus  with  paralysis  ThedisciplesofMesmer,  all  possessed 
in  the  second  atUck.  3d,  the  very  of  wealth  and  rank,  were  obliged  to  ex- 
rapid  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  imme-  patriate  themselves,  to  save  their  lives: 
diately  ptyalism  was  produced.  4th,  they  bore  back  the  science  of  magnet- 
the  violent  and  uncontrollable  laughter  ism  to  its  cradle.  It  was  studied  in 
which  ushered  in  the  second  seizure,  Germany  and  Holland ;  some  of  the 
and  which  was  far  more  characteristic  disciples  of  Mesmer  earned  it  even  as 
of  hysteria  than  a  well-marked  case  of  far  as  America.  Thus,  during  a  period 
hemiplegia.  of  several  years,  we  do  not  perceive  any 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  space  trace   of  magnetism  in  France.     Some 

to  speculate  on  these  phenomena ;  still,  isolated  individuals  alone  oneralcd   m 

I   would  ask,  were  these  hemiplegiac  silence,    and    spread    benefits  around 

attacks  caused  by  sanguineous  effusion  ?  them,  without  publishing  the  results  of 

If  so,  was  there,  or  was  there  not,  a  their  practice, 

distinct  effusion  on  the  occasion  of  each  The  followers  of  -Puysegur,  however, 
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fooii  appeaM  upon  the  scene,  animated  remembered  that  they  bad  been  judges 
bjr  a  pbtlantbropj  that  personal  misfor-  in  this  question,  and  that  the?  bad  pro- 
tuiies  had  not  aminisbed.  They  pub-  nounced  its  non-existence,  shrank  from 
lished  new  works,  in  which  tbej  deve-  the  risk  of  beini^  obliged  to  retract ; 
loped  the  doctrine,  supported  by  nume-  they  feared  to  be  convinced,  and  that 
rous  facts.  Magnetic  somnambulism  they  should  be  accused  of  bavin^f  de- 
added  to  tbe  attractions  of  magnetism,  cided  too  hastily. 
•lid  pfaTtiolofirj  and  psychology,  were  Before  we  proceed  further  in  the  his- 
enricnea  by  a  discorerr  destined  tory  of  magnetism,  it  is  requisite  to  give 
to  awaken  the  admiration  of  the  some  account  of  the  nteans  which  Mcs- 
learned.  If  the  enthusiasm  with  mcr  employed  to  spread  bis  discovery, 
which  it  was  received  was  less  vivid  on  and  to  support  his  doctrine.  Tbe  effects 
Ihis  second  appearance  of  magnetism,  produced  being  also  those  which  were 
It  was,  however,  more  lasting;  less  submitted  to  the  examination  of  tbe 
parade  was  made  of  this  newly  disco-  first  Commissioners,  and  on  which  they 
▼ered  tmth,  and  more  persons  occupied  founded  their  report,  we  must,  in  order 
themselves  in  tbe  privacy  of  the  closet  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  just  esti- 
with  studying  its  results.  There  were,  mate  of  their  importance,  carry  him 
however,  some  found  willing  to  enter  back  for  a  moment  to  that  early  epoch  ; 
the  lists  against  tbe  incredulous;  but  and  tliis  is  the  more  necessary,  inas- 
having  no  fixed  rule  by  which  to  con-  much  as  tbe  magnetic  efiects  which  we 
dact  themselves,  and  not  knowing  any  are  producing  at  the  present  day  arc  no 
certain  test  by  which  to  recognize  tbe  longer  the  same  as  those  exhibited  bv 
veal  efiects  from  such  as  might  be  Mesmer;  tbe  means  necessary  to  call 
Cngned,  tbcT  rendered  bat  an  imperfect  them  into  action  are  entirely  different, 
service  to  tne  cause.  Of  this  number  and  tbe  agents  which  he  considered  es- 
was  the  Abb6  Faria.  He  opened  a  pub-  sential  are  now  neglected. 
lie  institution  for  magnetism,  and  arew  The  following  is  a  description  of 
aroand  him  many  scientific  men.  With-  the  processes,  and  of  tbe  apparatus 
oat  entering  as  yet  into  judgment  on  the  by  which  Mesmerism  was  established 
doctrinesonnagnetism,we should  at  least  in  France : — 

tender  bim  full  justice.    He  contributed  In  tbe  centre  of  the  chamber  was  a 

noch  towards  spreading  it  in  France.  kind  of  tub,  several  feet  in  depth,  bav- 

Eudued  with    the    power  to  a    de-  ing  a  cover,  with  two  lids  pierced  with 

free  that  would  be  almost  incredible,  holes,  through  which  curved  and  move- 

if  it  were  not  a  known  fact  that  its  in-  able  iron  rods  were  passed.    The  into- 

tensity  increases  with  exercise,  he  forced  rior  was  filled  with  bottles  full  of  water 

Iwreral  scientific  men  to  acknowledge  which  had  been  previously  magnetised. 

an  agent  till  then  unknown  to  them.  These  bottles  were  placed  in  rows,  one 

Tbe  apirit  of  the  age  was  positive,  and  above  the  other,  so  disposed  as  that  tbe 

as  then,  more  than  ever,  it  was  gene-  necks  of  those  in  one  tier  were  turned 

rally  acknowledged  that  there  could  be  towards  tbe  centre  of  the  vessel,  and 

no  effect  without  a  cause,  tbe  new  con-  their  other  end  towards    the    circum- 

▼erts  to  magnetism  esteemed  it  incum-  ference ;  whilst  those  in  the  next  tier 

bent  on  them  not  to  disdain  tbe  study  of  were  in  tbe  reverse  position.    The  ves- 

this  discovery.     They  attached  them-  sel  also  contained  a  certain  quantity  of 

selves^  therefore,  to  this  man  of  wonders,  water,  filling  up  the  spaces  caused  by 

and  followed  him  with  increasing  ar-  tbe  disposition  of  tbe  bottles ;    but  it 

dour ;  they  learnt  themselves  to  mag-  was  not  indispensable  that  every  thing 

netise,  and  soon  found  that  tbe  magnetic  should  be  precisely  as  above  detailed. 

effects    were    produced    by  a    natural  Sometimes  iron  filings,  ground   glass, 

eaase^  depending  on  our  volition ;  that  sulphur,  manganese,  and  many  other 

this  faculty  was  common  to  all ;   and  substances,  were  put  into  tbe  i^^ater. 

that  tbe  Abb6  Faria  did  not  exercise  it  Tbe  patients  were  placed  round  the 

by  anv  exclusive  charter.    More  consi-  apparatus,  and  directed  the  iron  rods  to 

derable  works  upon  it  appeared  ;   the  the  parts  affected.     Sometimes  the  body 

nanies  of  their  authors,  ancl  the  reputa-  was  encircled  by  a  hoop  suspended  from 

tion  tbey  enjoyed,  at  length    perma-  above.    They  occasionally  formed  what 

nently  fixed   upon   it  tbe  attention  of  was  called  the  chain,  by  holding  each 

manr  educated  persons.  other  by  tbe  thumb  and  fore  finder. 

The  major  piut  of  the  learned,  who  Tbe  mag^etiser,  armed  with  an  iruiy 

621.— XXI.  7* 
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roil,  which  he  passed  over  his  pnticnts»  this   crisis    was    asuallj    the    din&Me^ 

appeared  to  direct  at  will  the  course  of  ment  of  the  cfiects  produced,  it  was  con- 

the  map^netic  fluid.     All  this  apparatus  sidered  as  the   object  of  the  magnetic 

of  water,  bottles,  and  metallic  rods,  was  action,  and  as  the  means  employed   bj 

supposed  to  be  essential  to   the  disen-  nature  to  produce  the  cure, 

g'ag^ement    of    the     ma^etic     apfent.  The  convulsions  were   alarming'  bj 

Sometimes   the  operation    was   accom-  their  violence  and   duration.     The  pa* 

panied  by  the  notes  of  a  piano  or  armo-  tients,  when    seized     hy    them,    were 

nica  ;  for  it  was  one  of  tne  propositions  immediately  carrie<l   into  a  neig'bbcNir- 

of  Mesmer,    thtft    the   propag'ation    of  in<;'  apartment,  called,  on  account  of  its 

ma^etism  was  especially  assisted   by  destination,  the  Crisis  Chamber^  where 

sound.  they  gradually    came    to    themselves. 

These  processes  formed  the  basis  of  One  very  remarkable  circumstauce  was, 

the  treatment  applied   to  several  indi.  that  on  their  recovery  tbey  felt  only  a 

viduals  together.   Magnetism  could  also  slight  sensation  of  fatigue,  and  seTeral 

be  exercised  in  various  different  ways,  even   professed  to  have  received  a  de- 

The  universal  fluid  being  every  where,  cided  relief. 

the  magnetiser  contained  a  portion   of  To  these  physiological   results  were 

it  in  himself,  which  he  had  the  power  of  joined   some  very  extraordinarjr  moral 

communicating  and  directing  by  a  roil,  phenomena.     Some  laughed  violently, 

or  by  the  movement  of  his  extended  whilst  others,  submitted  to  exactly  tie 

Angers.     In  addition  to  these  gestures,  same  mode  of  treatment,    shed   tears, 

performed   without  coming  in  contact  They  were  frequently  drawn   towards 

with  the  patients,  it  was  customary  to  each  other  by  irresistible   impulses  of 

touch  gently  the  hypochondria,  the  epi-  sympathy,    and    reciprocally    testified 

gastric   region,  or  the  limbs.     To  add  the  warmest  aflection.     But  what  was 

to  the  eflcct  of  these  o])erations,  trees,  most  surprising  was  the  prodigious  in- 

water,  articles  of  food,  or  other  objects,  fluence  possessed    by  the    magnetiser 

were  also  magnetised;  for  all  bodies  in  over  his  patients.    An  intimation  of  bis 

nature,  according  to  Mesmer,  were  sus-  will  excited  or  calmed  the  convulsions; 

ceptible  of  magnetism .  commanded   love  or  hatred  ;    his    rod 

The  patients  submitted  to  this  mag-  seemed   like   a    magic   instrument,    to 

netisation  experienced  various  unusual  which    body   and    spirit  yielded    obe- 

sensations,  wanderifig  pains  all  over  the  dience.    These  astonishing  results  were 

body,  but  especially  m  the  head  and  also  produced,  although  in  a  less  degree, 

stomach ;  the  augmentation  or  the  sup-  when  be  operated  on  individuals  sepa- 

pression  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration ;  rately. 

palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  momen-  Such  were  the  efl*ects  which  the  first 
tary  sufl*ucation  ;  sometimes  a  certain  Commissioners  verified,  and  which  they 
exaltation  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  described  minutely  in  their  reports, 
a  vivid  sensation  of  comfort  and  enjoy-  The  Commissioners,  however,  de- 
ment. The  nervous  system  appeared  clared  that  magnetism  did  not  exist 
to  be  more  especially  aflTected;  the  They  were  of  opinion  that  all  tbe«e 
organs  of  the  senses  experienced  un-  phenomena  might  be  explained  by 
usual  modifications,  such  as  tingling  in  known  causes:  they  believed  that  troa- 
the  ears,  dizziness,  and  sometimes  a  gination,  animal  heat,  excitement  (r^r^. 
kind  of  somnolency  of  a  peculiar  cha-  thisme)  of  the  skin,  and  imitation,  were 
racter.  These  effects  varying  infinitely  the  only  agents  employed  by  Mesmer; 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  that  the  pfetcnded  discovery  of 
and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  invalids,  animal  magnetism  was  a  German 
continued  increasing  in  proportion  to  reverie^  to  be  classed  with  the  numerous 
the  duration  of  the  magnetisation,  and  other  reveries  which  appear  and  vanish 
this  series  of  phenomena  terminated  in  every  age.  The  report,  containing 
also  by  the  most  remarkable  and  most  this  celebrated  jud^ent,  was  profusely 
constant  of  all,  viz.  convulsions.  The  circulated  :  but  this  only  stunned  pub- 
convulsive  state  once  excited  in  a  lie  opinion ;  it  did  not  prevent  the  pro- 
patient,  which  sometimes  did  not  take  gress  of  magnetism, 
place  till  after  several  hours,  never  The  judgment  pronounced  by  the 
failed  to  manifest  itself  in  all  the  Commissioners  was  attacked  from  all 
others.  This  was  designated  by  the  quarters.  A  society  existed  at  Stras- 
term    of    the     magnetic     crisis.     As  bourg  which  published  annals,  in  which 
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were  inserted  facts  of  maufnetisatiun,  aware  that  the  operator  posseaacs  great 

coutradictorjr  to  tbe  explanations  of  the  power;  he  should  know  that  he  is  ahle 

Academy.       Nantes,     Bordeaux      and  to  influence  him  by  occult  causes,  or  at 

Lyons,  followed  the  example  of  Stras-  least  the  ma^netiser  should  have  com- 

bour^.  niand  over  him  either  by  his  attitude  or 

Tbe  fdllowiog  were  the  arguments  bis  looks,  &c.     There  is  wr  doubt  tbat 

■■fiiiJ  by  tbe  mai^iietisen  to  tbe  con-  hy  any  one  of  these  circumstances  it 

clotions  in  tbe  report: —  mii^ht  be  possible  to  disturb  his  ima<ri. 

We  admit,  said  they,  that  imag^-  nation ;  hut  if  we  prove  that  the  effect 
nation,  animal  heat,  imitation.  Sec.  do  we  |)roduce  is  so  much  strone'er  in  pro- 
produce  effects  in  certain  cases,  and  portion  as  the  individual  is  less  aware 
tbat  these  effects  are  even  incontestible.  that  we   are  acting^  upon  him— if  we 

But  we  say  further,  that  magnetism  establish  by  certain  and  positive  facts, 

can  act  without  the  intervention  of  any  that  an  individual  magnetised  without 

one  of  these  agfents,  and  can  produce  his  knowledge,    and  even  through    a 

effects   which  those   agents  arc  insuf-  thick  ])artilion,  is  sensible  to  mag'uetism 

ficient  to  explain.  —if  we  see  that  infants,  and  those  ani- 

These  are  the  grounds  of  our  belief,  mals  of  which  the  organization  is  the 

The  magnetic  action  may  be  exercised  most  closely  related  to  our  own,  are  de- 

in    various  ways.      Some    magnetisei-s  cidcdiy  affected  in  some  way  or  other 

toncb  their  patients,  hold  them  by  the  when   submitted    to  magnetisation,   it 

thumbs,  and  employ  friction  ;  others,  on  must  then  be  admitted  that  the  imagi- 

tbe   contrary,  content  themselves  with  nation  cannot  be  considered  as  the  de- 

simply  directing  their  hands  in  front  of  termining  cause  of  these  phenomena. 
tbe    individual    whom  they  are    mag-        The  magnetisers  were   no  otherwise 

netising:   finally,  others   only  look  at  embarrassed  than  in  the  selection  of  the 

them,  and  fix  their  thoughts  upon  them,  materials  by  which  to   prove   that  the 

All,    however,    notwithstanding    such  effect  produced  was  independent  of  the 

different  modes  of  operating,  succeed  in  imagination  ;  but  their  principal  argu- 

producing  the  same  phenomena.  ment  was  this: — When  we   magnetise 

Now  let  us  examine  whether  it  be  adults   or  children  while  in  a  state  of 

the  causes  specified    by  the    Commis-  natural  sleep,  we  see  effects  come  on 

sioners  which  act,  or  if  it  be  not  rather  almost  immediately  ;  and  yet  they  are 

tbe  magnetic  agent.  ignorant  of   the   action   exerted    upon 

We  will  beg^n  with  animal  heat.     In  them.    Although  we  may  be  placea  at 

order,  however,  that  this  cause  may  act,  the  distance   of  several   feet  from  the 

it  is  necessary  to  touch  the  patient ;  but  magnetised   persons,   the   effect  is  yet 

as  we  have  just  remarked,  this  was  not  more   rapid  and  more  marked  than  in 

in   any  degree  requisite,  as  the  mag-  their  wating  state,  even  when  they  are 

netiser  could  operate  at  the  distance  of  touched. 
several  paces.  No  satisfactory  answer  could  be  made 

The  case  is  the  same  with  excitement  to   these  assertions ;   nevertheless  they 

of  tbe  skin.     To  act  on   this  part,  it  did  reply,  but  only  by  negatives.    They 

would  still  be  necessary  to  rub,  or  at  formally  denied  the  fact;  and  from  that 

least    touch   it ;   and    the    proceedings  period    the    magnetisers    gained  their 

which  that  mode  of  treatment  required  cause,  for  they  needed  only  to  shew  the 

have  been  laid  aside,  without  the  mag-  contested     phenomena    to    those    who 

netic  effects  ceasing  to  appear.  doubted,  in  order  to  insure,  belief. 

Imitation. — This  cause  may  act  in  an         It  was  thus  that  magnetism  took  root 

assembly  when  several  persons  are  mag-  in  France.     At  the  present  day  very  few 

netised  together;  but  if  in  silence  and  enlightened  men  doubt  the  existence  of 

privacy,  when   the  magnetiser  is  alone  the  magnetic  agent ;  they  only  dispute 

with  his  patient,   more  striking  effects  its  results.      But  the   majority  of  the 

are  obtained  than  in  public,  then  imi-  scientific  know  well  that  the  discovery 

tation  must  also  be  rejected.  of  Mesmer   is  a  truth   worthy  of  the 

We  now  come  to  imagination^  a  fa-  greatest  interest,   for  it  is  destined  to 

vourite  argument  with  many.     To  act  work  the  greatest  changes  in  the  sys- 

b^  or  upon  the  imagination,  the  indi-  tems  of  philosophy  and  medicine, 
vidual  to  be  acted  upon  should  be  in-         In  the  next  article,  when  speaking  of 

formed   of  the  effects   intended   to   be  somnambulism,  we  shall  shew  that  it  is 

produced  upon  him;  he  should  be  made  that  singular  stale  wbVcVi  Vk«A  Yt^NexiV&dL 
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mafpfiettsm  from  making  a  more  rapid  since  with  the  pains  in  bis  Ie|||S.     His 

progress.    We  sliall  then  explain  why  been   confined   to   his  bed   six   weeks. 

the  experiments  for  profine  the  exist-  Has  been  twice  bled,  blistered  on  tlie 

ence  of  the  lucid  state  rarely  succeed,  chest,  and  had  leeches  applied. 

For  the  present,  confining^  ourselves  to  p,  pn.  H.vdrarg.  gr.  i?.  omni  nocte. 

the  part  of  the  historian,  we  only  make  Rhei  Pul?.  3j.;  Aq.  Piment.  ^ist. 

known    the  explanations  whicfi    have  eras  mane. 

been  hazarded  by  some  modem  majpie-  Aq.  Diat.  5*^-;    Acid.  Nit.  Il|iv.; 

tisers,  to  render  the  magnetic  pheno-  Sacch.  Albi,  |as.  ter  die. 

mens  comprehensible.     But  the  reader  Di«ta  lactea. 

ought  to  b^  informed  that  several  sys-  11th. — Pulse  and  skin  natural  |  tongfue 

terns  have  already  existed;  that  three  much  cleaner;  bowels  open. 

yery  distinct  schools  were  formed  ;  that  Rep.  Hanst.  omni  mane. 

next  to  that  of  Mesmer  came  that  of  M.  Diaeta  d  pisce. 

Puysegrur,  and  then  that  of  the  spi-  13th.  Fejf»ere.— Was  attacked    witb 

"'"*"**'•     ,    ,^,                  ^       ,   ,  symptoms  of  phlebitis  in  the  riebt  Icir, 

The  school  of  Mesmer  was  founded  on  and  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 

a  system  analogfous  to  that  of  Epicurus,  men. 

as  explained  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius.  «  «.  .    ■^.i.^^.i^  ^:     »:«  r^^aa^  * 

That^f   the   spirit^ists,  which    has  ^ ^'^^ ft^r^- li^J.^^^^^^ 

many  partizans  111  France,  reminds  us  jfi^ud.  j^y.  femori,  postea  cataplasma 

of  the  Platonic  philosophy.    The  school  Liai.-Fotns  Papaveris   cruri.— Hv- 

of  M.  Puysegur  is  founded  on  obser-  drare.  Submur.  yr.  ij. ;  Opii  gr.  ss. 

ration.  4ti8  horis.~Rep.  Haost.  Rhei  mane. 

[To  b«  ccniinucd.]  14th.— Was  attacked  yesterday  evcn- 

-^^ , , w  inff  with  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 

_                       ^  abdomen,  which  spread  to  the  thiirh  and 

SEQUELA  OF  RHEUMATISM-  leg.     At  present  the  leg  and  tbigb  are 

PHLEBITIS.  swelled  and  tense,  the  former  slightly 

cedematous,  and  the  synovial  membrane 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  ©f  ^}^^  knee-joint  is  distended  with  fluid ; 

abdomen  still  tense  and  tender.     Re- 

^'J>     .                .       ,.  ,     ,  Jieved  by  the  leeches :   pulse  120,  bard 

The  following  case,  m  which  the  veins  and  jerking :  toiigae  white,  brownish 

of  the  right  leg  became  secondarily  in-  along  the  centre. 

flamed  frc,m  rheumatism,  was  admitted  y.  S.  ad  Jx—Hirod.  xij.  femori.-- 

wto  St.  George  s  Hospital  a  few  years  c^^tap.  Lini  et  Folus  utaiten.-  Rep. 

ago ;  and  as  several  lectures  are  now  in  Calom.  et.  Opium, 

the  course  of  publication  on  "  Rheuma-  15th.— Olei  Ricini,  5iu.  statim.— Rep. 

tism  and  its  eflects,''  in  the  Medical  V.  S.   ad  ^x. — Enema    Oieosum.— 

Gazette,  I  thought  it  might  be  suffi-  Haust.  Salin.  Effenr.  4tis. 

^I.tol'il'^^li!!^^!!^'""'   '  ™'^'  I6tb.-Pal«>  mocb  wfter,  still  ht. 

.pace  m  'he --^-->;^^^„  ,„e„t ;   U,„g«e    funed ;   b<,;eU   ope«, 

"•  ° ffiiTiffl^"-'  .till  some  te„dm.«8  in  (be  rM.t  iliam ; 

the  leg  still  much  swelled,  with  a  teme 

George  Emerly,  cet.  23,  painter,  ad-  adema  occupying  the  whole  thigh  and 

mitted  November  9th,  1831,  under  Dr.  leg,  with  much  tenderness.  Blood  drawn 

Chambers.     Pulse     108 ;    skin    cold  ;  yesterday  much  inflamed  :  frequent  bic- 

tongue  red,  with  a  brown  fur,  and  a  red  ^^'P* 

streak   along  the  mesial  line ;  bowels  Hirud.  xx.  femori,  postea  Catap.  Lint 

open  from  medicine )  urine  free  at  pre-  amplam  ;   applicetar   abdomini  4tis 

sent.  boris.    Catap.  Sioap.  per  hone  i.— > 

Complains  of  pain  in  the  left  hip  and  Haust.  ^ihcris  C.  nrg^ente  singultu. 

thigh  ;  pains  also  in  the  shoulder  and  .0^^"^*^-  ^""^^  ^.^'S'""®*^  '^^• 

in  the  right  leg  above  the  ankle,  shift-  18th.-Rep.Hirud.xij.Enema01eosom. 

ing  from  one  spot  to  another.  From  this  time  the  symptoms  gradu- 

Attacked  twelve  weeks  ago  with  cough  ally  subsided,  and  the  patient  was  cored 

and  expectoration,  and  about  eight weeas  in  December. 
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MPOlCJALi  CjrA7RTT'E  occurrence,  if  a   commissioner  of  ihc 

poor-laws,  or  an  overseer,  expected  to  be 

Saturday^  November  25,  1837.  ^^^^^  y^y  contract,  or  preferred  to  ba?e 

his  medicines  on   the  lowest  possible 

*•  Licet  onntban,  lic«i  etUm  niihi,  dlgniuten  tender,    rather   than   draw   his    purse- 

p.uieMi  .It,  ditenidl  i^ium  no.  re««.o.-  ^^^  '"^  a  sufficient  repayment  of  the 

CfcKBo.  services  rendered  to  him  as  a  private 

""■^  individual. 

ON  THE  REMUNERATION  OF  xhe  claims  of  medical  men  seem  to 

MEDICAL  MEN.  be.  estimated  in  a  very  similar  manner 

Our  motto  heapealcs  us  the  defenders  of  by  the  whole  public.    The  amount  of 

the  digMiy   of  our  profession,  but  we  fortune     which    some    have    acquired 

majy  we  hope,  lay  claim  to  some  merit  in  private  practice  are  sufficient  to  tea* 

for  having  also  maintained    its    more  tify  how  generously  all  are  ready  to 

tangible    interests*      We    have   lately  reward'henefits  bestowed  on  themselves, 

called  tbe  attention  of  our  readers  to  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  incomes  of 

some  instances  in  which  it  has  seemed  some  of  the  more  eminent:  Dr.  Meade 

to  HS  that  the  services  of  medical  men  earning  and   spending  more  than  any 

are    most    inadequately    remunerated;  contemporary,  of  whatever  trade  or  pro- 

«nd  certainly  there  cannot  be  a  more  fession  ;    and    Dr.    Baillie     receiving 

striking  anomaly  than   tbe  degrees  of  11,000/.  in  eight  months.     Or  to  come 

esteem  (as  evidenced  by  pecuniary  re-  to  modem  times,  see  the  station  which 

ward),  in  which  medical   services   are  the  leading  men  of  tbe  profession  main- 

beld  by  the  same  individuals,  when  act-  tain  in  society — their  household,   and 

iiig  for  liiemselves,  and  when  acting  for  their  equipages.    Is  it  not  strange  tliat 

the  public  or  for  smaller  communities.  these  very  men  should  be  expected  to 

The  governor  of  a  charitable  institu-  devote  the  hours  in  which  they  might 

tion,  for  example,  willingly  tenders  his  increase  their  incomes   almost    indefi- 

lee  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  a  malady  nitcly,  to  gratuitous  attendance  in  tbe 

from   which  he  himself  suffers  ;    but,  public  service  ?    Yet  the  very  men  whose 

acting  in  concert  with  others,  he  deems  incomes  at  the  present  time  testify  the 

ihat  a  formal  return  of  thanks  is  suffi-  value  which  private  individuals  set  on 

eient  to  repay  the  labours  of  the  same  their  services,  are  gratuitously  giving 

physician  or  surgeon  in  the  relief  of  the  up  some  hours,  nearly  every  day,  in 

objects  of  his  compassion.    Tbe  director  attendance  on  objects  of  charity,  or  in 

of  an   insurance-office,  again,  will  not  other  works  tending  to  the  public  good, 

hesitate  to  pay  for  attendance  on  bis  and  this  without  receiving  more  than 

own,  it  may  be,  trivial  disorder;  but  he  constrained  thanks  from  those  in  whose 

thinks  that  the  time  and  opinions  of  the  immediate  service  they  are  engaged,  or 

name  person  may  be  fairly  given  for  the  having  the  credit  among  the  public  of 

benefit  of  the  company  to  which  he  be-  being  in  the  slightest  degree  more  libe- 

longs.     We  never  heard  of  a  coroner  ral  than  the  members  of  other  profes- 

who  expected   to  receive  prescriptions  sioas,  who  only  work  for  and  according 

gratis,  but  we  have  of  many  who  refused  to  their  pay. 

lo  repay  their  medical  attendant  for  all  We  look  in  vain  for  analogous  in- 

Ihe  trouble  and  responsibility  of  obtain-  stances  in  other  callings  of  gratuitous 

ing    and    giving    evidence;    and    we  services,  in  works  either  of  charity  or  of 

ahonld  regard  it  as  a  most  remarkable  public  good.    In  the  law,  for  example, 
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tbose  cases  are  the  exceptions  to  an  er-  tbe  goTenNm,«id  to  condoct  their  legml 
tensi?e  general  rule,  in  which  its  mem-  transactions,  receiTes  WOOL  m  jmu*,  kn 
hers  are  not  paid  for  the  occupation  of  a  handsome  house,   rent  free,  sad  m^ 
their  time  and  talents  in  the  causes  of  besides,  paid  for  all  Jaw   business   aa 
charitable  institutions,  at  tbe  same  rate  between  attorney  and  client ;  while  tbe 
as  for  other  business;  and  so,  too,wber-  medical  officers  to  the  same  establisb- 
ever  thej  are  concerned   in  works  of  ment  receive  a  merely  nominal  salary, 
humanity,  or  of  science,  or  generally  in  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  in  this  in* 
such  as  contribute  to  tbe  good  of  so-  stance,  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  allude 
ciety.     Were  it  to  be  gravely  proposed,  is  too  well  paid  ;  his  services  doubtless 
that  the  defence  of  all  benevolent  insti-  fully  merit  their  remuneration ;  but  we 
tutions  against  actions  or  injuries — that  place  the  case  here  for  contrast's  sake, 
the  conveyances  of  titles   to   all  their  and  may  add,  that  while  be  is  not  pro- 
estates,    and   all  their  legal   business,  fessionally  known  beyond  the  walls  of 
M'hether  requiring  the  assistaffce  of  a  tbe  institution,  the  medical  officers  are 
barrister  or  attorney,  should  be  gratui-  all   men   of    eminence,    and   receiving 
tously  performed  —  it  is  easy  to  con-  large  incomes  in  their  private  practice, 
ccive    the    ridicule    with     which    the  In  short,  look  where  we  may,  we  find 
proposition   would    be    received;    and  no  profession  or  trade  wherein  public  ser- 
yet   the   law,  like  medicine,  is  called  vices  arc  given  gratuitously,  except  our 
a  liberal  profession,  and  its  members  do  own ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  annoying  to 
not  fail  to  claim  their  title  to  this  ho-  find  that  they  are  received  as  if  tbose  to 
nourable  appellation  with  as  much  ear-  whom  they  are  rendered  were  legally 
nestness    and   vigour  as    they  defend  entitled   to   them,    and    that  tbe   only 
their    pecuniary    claims.       Some,    in-  anxiety  shewn  is  to  obtain  more  at  the 
deed,  find  it  difficult  to  establish  both  same  cheap  rate.     But  this  we  sincerely 
these  claims,   but  consider  themselves  hope  the  profession  will  in  a  body  re- 
well  recompensed  for  their  losses  in  one,  sist.     Let  all  that  is  required  in  adding 
by  being  able  to  laugh  as  they  win  in  to  the  efficiency  of  charitable   inatitu- 
the  other.  tions  be  given,  and  payment  never  once 
If  we   look    through    the   items   of  asked  for;  and  let  it  be  given  conscien- 
expenditure    of    a    charitable   institu-  tiously  and  liberally:   a  medical   man 
tion,  tbe  only  name  that  is  ever  missed  can  enjoy  no  greater  satisfaction  than 
is  that  of  a  medical  attendant.    Attor-  he  will  receive  from  tbe  assurance  that 
neys,  surveyors,  builders,  government  he  has  employed  bis  time  and  talents  as 
officers,  parish  authorities, — all  have  put  diligently  for  the  relief  of  those  who 
in  their  claims,  and  been  satisfied ;  and  were  dependent  on  his  charity,   as   of 
the  one  who,  in  many  cases,  as  in  infir-  those  from  whom  he  received  the  laigest 
maries,  hospitals,  &c.  has  rendered  the  donations,  and  we  should  be  sorry  in 
most  important  services,  alone  remains  this  respect  to  see  the  present  system  (ex- 
unpaid.     Even  in   tbe  largest  institu-  cept  in  a  very  few  cases)  at  all  departed 
tions  tbe  only  medical  man  (as  a  gene-  from.     At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  said 
ral  rule)  who  receives  a  salary,  is  tbe  that  the  members  of  our  profession  are 
resident  apothecary,  who  is  prevented  entitled  to  more  thanks  and  credit  from 
from  practising  in  private,  and  whose  the  public  than  they  ever  receive ;  and 
time  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  seeing  that,  in  these  cases,  those  whom 
tbe  institution.     We  know  an  hospital,  they  serve  are  so  little  grateful, let  tbem 
where  a  gentleman  employed  as  clerk  to  in  all  others  refuse  to  render  tbeir  as* 
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sisUDce    witbout    adequate    peeaniarj  have  received  a  single  guinea  which 

remoneration  being  in  some  way  injured  they    could    trace   to  their    connexion 

to  them.     It  was  long  since  well  ob-  with  the  governors ;  who,  indeed,  seemed 

served  that  every  thing  is  valued  ac-  to  think  thcni  amply  repaid  by  the  votes, 

cordingto  the  sum  it  cost  to  be  obtained,  which  enabled  them  to  give  their  g^ra- 

and  we  have  no  doubt  that  medical  men  tuitous  services. 

will  find  the  services  for  which  they  But  those  arc  only  a  part  of  the  calls 
now  receive  neither  fees  nor  thanks,  which  are  made  on  the  time -and  ser- 
repaid  with  thanks  and  money  too,  vices  of  medical  men.  In  coroners' iu- 
when  the  latter  only  is  demanded.  quests,  for  instance,  the  renmneration  is 
But  soBie  one  will  say,  these  gralui-  gcneraIIyquitcinadcquate,obtuined  with 
tons  services  are  not  forced  upon  medical  trouble  and  difficulty,  and  at  the  ex- 
men,  and  therefore  why  do  they  under-  pensc  of  much  anxiety  and  rcsponsi- 
take  them?  Nay  more,  why  do  they  bilily,  and  always  given  grudginijly  ; 
'anxiously  contend  to  obtain  the  situa-  .  while  the  annnyancc  is  heightened  by 
ticms  in  which  they  may  render  them  P  seeing  the  members  of  the  sister  pro- 
Now  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  fession  regularly,  and  without  diffi- 
that  in  many  cases  where  there  is  culty  or  remark,  receiving  their  accus- 
no  direct  payment  made  for  scr%i'ces  tonied  liberul,  but  not  more  fairly- 
to  charitable   institutions,   an    indirect  earned,  fees. 

remuneration  is  obtained  ;  but  we  con-  In  all  matters  of  public  hygiene,  5cc. 
tend  that  this  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  medical  men,  in  common  with  other 
hope  of  it  often  altogether  fallacious,  men  of  science,  are  generally  expected 
In  the  larger  hospitals,  for  instance,*  to  give  their  opinions  gratuitously ; 
to  which  schools  are  attached,  the  while  others,  and  even  those  who  are  to 
fees  of  pupils  afford  a  considerable  in-  be  profited  by  the  results  of  the  inquiry, 
come  to  some  of  the  medical  ofHcers,  but  are  receiving  adequate  payment.  In 
these  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations,  the  instance  to  which  we  alluded  last 
according  to  the  management  of  the  week,  insurance-offices  which  refuse  to 
institution,  the  reputation  of  the  lee-  pay  a  medical  man  for  his  opinion  on 
turers,  &c.  We  need  not  go  out  of  the  the  probable  life  of  one  who  is  about  to 
metropolis  to  find  an  instance  where,  be  a  source  of  profit  to  them,  do  not 
from  a  failure  in  one  of  these  essential  hesitate  to  pay  a  guinea  to  each  direc* 
circumstances,  the  income  of  the  offi-  tor  every  week  that  he  will  come,  and 
cers  derived  from  this  source  is  not  have  a  few  hours*  conversation  with 
much  more  than  nominal,  and  this  in  some  friends,  on  his  own  and  their  busi- 
no  degree  the  consequence  of  their  own  ness;.and  this,  too,  while  the  directors 
fault,  or  their  own  want  of  public  repu-  are  generally  men  of  leisure,  retired 
tation.  The  prospect  of  obtaining  a  from  business,  with  little  else  to  en- 
large connexion  among  the  governors  gage  their  attention;  whereas  the  medical 
of  the  various  institutions,  seems  to  at-  man  has  to  abstract  his  time  from  other 
tract  many  to  all  the  troubles,  and  even  engagements  in  which  pecuniary  remu- 
deg^ading  annoyances,  of  contests  for  neration  would  be  certain, 
these  situations ;  but,  as  a  general  rule.  Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  instance  in 
there  is  no  more  illusive  hope :  we  which  medical  attendance  for  public 
know  many  who  have  for  years  been  good  is  insufficiently  repaid,  is  in  the 
medical  officers  of  hospitals  and  dis-  case  of  the  poor;  but  on  this  we  have 
pensaries  of  various  extent,  and  who  written  already  too  often  to  need  much 
allow  that  they    cannot    remember  to  further  remark.     It  is  a  striking  ex« 
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ample  of  how  little  retpeet  is  paid  to  point  aaothe?  to  officiate  for  hiniy  ia  tlM 

those  who  demand  little.    Practitioners  erent  of  his  beings  himself  incapaci- 

■ot  only  admitted  the  system  of  con-  tated.     It  is  obrious,  that   under  the 

tracts,    and     allowed    their    time    and  circumstances  this  point  of  law  oa^|;kl 

(where  it  existed)  talent,  to  be  sold  like  to  have  been  ascertained  at  aa  earlier 

so  much   bread,  or  cloth,  at  the  lowest  period,  as  Dr.  Thomson  has  beea  pot 

possible  price,  but  they  entered  into  it  to  great  and  unnecessary  inconvenieBee. 

with  as  much  alacrity  as  if  trade  we're  It   is,    however,    to  the  gfeneral  q«es- 

their  element;  and  even  surpassed,  in  tion  of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency 

many  instances,  all   the  tradesmen,  in  of  having  such  a  chair  at  aH,  tbal  wa 

their  anxiety  to  be  permitted  to  deg^rade  wish  to  direct  attention,  becanae  we 

themselves  and  their  profession.    They  know  that  a  strong  efibrt  is  being  made 

have  been  taken  at  their  own  price,  and  in  the  new  University  to  estaMiah   a 

having  once  shown  their  willingness  to  separate    course    of  Pathology    as    a 

move  downwards  in  the  scale  of  respecta-  portion  of  the  curriculum ;  and  a  Strang 

bility,  the  eflbrtsofall  they  are  concerned  belief  prevails  that  this  resalts  from  a 

with  will  henceforward  be  directed  to  desire  to  serve  one   particular  party, 

push  them  still  lower.   Butit  is  now  fully  just  as  happened  when  the  chair  was 

time  for  them  to  stop.  In  every  charitable  established  in  Edinburgh.    Now»  ae» 

cause, we  hope  the  profession  will  be  una-  knowledging  as  we  do  that  the  gentle- 

nimous  in  giving  their  services,  and  that  man  in  question  is  a  most  aoeomplisked 

twery  individual    will    conscientiously  morbid  anatomist,  we  must  still  protcal 

exert  himself  to  relieve  the   suffering  against  this  as  an  nnnecesaary  tax  opon 

poor,  with  as  much  attention  and  assi-  medical  students,  and  an  nnwarrantaUe 

duity  as  he  would  in  the  ease  of  his  infringement  on  the  department  of  other 

most  munificent  patient:  nothing  can  teachers. 

be  lost  by  this.    But  in  scarcely  any  In  an  Edinburgh  paper  before  na,  we 

other  instance  of  public  duty,  should  find  it  stated  tbat  the  question  of  insti* 

they  permit  themselves  to  be  unpaid,  tuting  separate  lectures  on  pathology  was 

Wef  recommend  them,  in  short,  to  act  brought  under  the  special  notice  of  the 

in  all  these  cases  as  the  members  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  appointed  some 

legal  profession  do.  We  believe,  that  if  years  ago  to  visit  the  Scottish  Univer. 

they  will  follow  this  advice,  tbey  will  sities ;    and  that    they,    after  mature 

increase    in  public  esteem,  in  exactly  investigatiop,  decided  against  if.  **  The 

the  same  proportion  as    their  incomes  subject,"  the  learned  Dean  says,  ^  waa 

from  these  hitherto  unprofitable  sources  most  anxiously  considered  by  the  Boyal 

improve.  Commissioners  ;  and   ^fter  examining 

ail  the  medical   nten  of  science^  and 

PATHOLOGICAL  CHAIR.  receiving  epinione  from  aU  qwnriere^ 

When  we  last  alluded  to  this  subject,  they  were  unanimously  of  c^nnion  that 

we  stated  that  Dr.  Thomson,  who  had  a  separate  class  of  pathology  ougbt  not 

come  to  London  for  his  health,  had  been  to  be  instituted."    We  trust  the  Council 

obliged  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  in  con-  of  the  University  of  London  will  gitpe 

sequence  of  tbe  Town  Council  having  doe  weight  to  the  opinion  above   ez« 

refused  to  allow  his  deputy.  Dr.  Simp,  pressed,  as  well  as  to  the  strong  feeling 

son,  to  lecture.     Since  tbat  time  the  which  exists  npon  this  subject,  and  avoid 

opinion   of  the  Dean   of  Faculty  has  beginning  their  career  with  what,    if 

been  received,  and  it  proves  to  be  in  carried  into  effect,  vrill  be  generaUy  re- 

favour  of  the  Professor's  right  to  ap-  garded  as  a  job. 
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CLINICAL  LECTUBB  which  there  was  a  oonsiderable  and  irra^ 

gnlar  depression.    He  was  oon?eyed  in  a 

*"  coach  to  the  hospital ;  and  a  farther  efcapo 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  SKULL  of  cerebral  substance,  to  a  small  amoant, 

'  was  found  to  ba?e  taken  place  when  be. 

WITH  DBpaEssioN  Avu  IN^UET  OF  THE  arrived.     At  the  end  of  two  hours  he 

DDRA  MATER  ANn  THE  BRAIH  |  manifested  sensibility  on  being  pinched  ; 

j^ifjf  oif  ^^  moved  his  limbs  readily ;  the  circnla-* 

I'AVpm  nv  Tuv  ttuq  tion,  respiraUon,  temperatnre,  and  cidour 

CAr«CE;R  OF  THE  LIPS.  of  the  skin,  were  natural. 

Ddivmd  ai  St.  Barth^m€w»t  HoipUal,  ^''J^!^''^    """  1*^"  evidently  and 

'^      '  considerably  depressed,    and    as  it    waa 

Bt  Wm.  Laweencb,  Esq.  FJt.S.  Aca  also  probably  driven  in  upon  the  brain,  it 

_  would,  I  believe,  have  accorded  with  prin- 
■  ciples  of  treatment  generally  admitted, 
Thb  ease  to  which  I  now  direct  yonr  to  have  performed  an  o|>eration  for  the 
attention  is  a  severe  injury  of  the  head—*  purpose  of  elevating  and  removing  de- 
ft comminuted  fracture  of  the  cranium,  pressed  and  detached  portions  of  bone, 
with  bone  beaten  in  on  the  brain,  and  The  considerations  which  determined  me 
portions  of  the  latter  forced  out  through  not  to  do  this  were,  the  iavunrable  state 
the  wound*  An  important  practical  ^ues-  of  the  patient  generally,  and  in  particular 
tion  arises  in  the  treatment  of  such  mju-  the  absence  of  all  symptoms  indicating 
liea  at  two  periods  of  their  progress,  compression  of  the  brain ;  tbe  specimens, 
namely,  whether  the  injured  bone  should  in  pathological  collections,  of  veiy  exten- 
UeexpcMcd  and  elevated,  or  removed,  at  sive  injuries  of  the  skull  repaired  by  ft 
the  time  of  the  accident ;  and  whether,  if  natural  process ;  the  smallness  of  the  ex- 
this  has  not  been  done,  the  measure  ought  temal  wound,  which  brought  this  case 
to  be  resorted  to  at  a  subsequent  period,  if  nearly  into  the  state  of  simple  fracture  ; 
aerioaa  symptoms,  such  as  convulsions  and  tbe  extensive  incision  of  the  integuments* 
jiaralysis,  should  supervene.  and  exposure  of  the  bone,  dura  mater,  and 
Thomas  Bennett,  13  years  of  age,  a  brain,  which  an  operation  would  have 
ftobleman's  gproom,  was  in  attendance  on  involved ;  and  the  almost  invariably  fatal 
liis  Blaster,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  termination  of  such  proceedings,  within 
House  of  Lords,  on  tbe  6th  of  April,  my  own  experience  in  hospital  practicoi 
He  was  mounted  on  a  high-bred  horse.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  chances  are  lesa 
which  took  fright  and  ran  away  with  him,  unlavourable  in  a  young  than  in  an  older 
the  lad  not  being  strong  enough  to  hold  subject;  on  the  other  hand,  the  powers  of 
him  in.  The  animal  went  at  full  gallop  natural  restoration  are  more  vigorous  in 
aloog  Pariiament- street  and  Whitehall,  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  On  the 
nntilit  was  stopped  by  a  timber- waggon,  whole,  I  consider  the  dangers  attendant 
which  was  turning  into  Scotland-yard:  on  such  an  injury  as  that  which  befel 
against  this  it  came  with  full  force,  re.  this  poor  lad,  to  be  much  less  than  those 
ceiving  so  severe  an  injury,  that  it  died  belonging  to  the  operation,  which  would 
within  half  an  hour.  The  boy  was  thrown  have  been  required  in  this  case, 
violently  forwards,  and  his  head  came  in  A  strictly  antiphlogistic  treatment  wa« 
contact  with  a  piece  of  the  timber.  He  adopted,  comprising  perfect  quiet,  opening 
was  picked  up  and  conveyed  into  a  neigh-  medicines  and  clysters,  and  tea  diet.  The 
bounng  house,  where  I  saw  him  almost  head  was  ^baved,  and  kept  cool  by  the 
immediately.  He  was  insensible  from  repeated  application  of  cold  cloths ;  and 
the  shock  of  the  injury,  but  could  move  the  wound  was  kept  open,  that  blood  or 
bis  limbs:  he  was  breathing  naturally,  effused  liquids  might  escape  readily.  Ift 
end  his  pube "was  not  materially  affected :  thirty-six  hours  after  the  accident,  the 
he  bad  thrown  up  the  contents  of  his  external  senses  and  the  mental  powera 
stomach.  The  upper  and  right  part  of  were  completely  recovered,  and  speech 
the  head  was  covered  by  a  large  moss  of  was  restored,  nhen  questioned,  he  coift.» 
clotted  blood,  which  I  removed  with  my  plained  of  pain  in  the  head,  which  conti- 
hand,  and  found,  on  tnruing  it  over,  that  noed  more  or  less  for  about  ten  days,  and 
it  contained  portions  of  brain,  which  was  the  principal  symptom  referrible  to 
might  have  been  about  sufficient  to  fill  a  the  accident.  On  tlie  9th,  the  neighbour- 
de^rt  spoon.  This  had  escaped  through  hood  of  the  wound  was  red,  hot,  and 
a  wound  of  the  scalp,  about  one- third  of  painful,  and  there  was  restlessness.  Tbe 
an  inch  in  length,  just  over  the  coronal  application  of  six  leeches  removed  these 
suture.    There  was  a  fracture  of  tbe  right  symptoms. 

perietal  bone,  which  could  be  traced  under  The  entirely  favourable  progress  of  the 

the  integuments  from   the  back  of  the  case  seemed  to  justify  the  course  which  ba4 

boae  to  the  situation  of  the  wound,  at  been  adopted ;   hut  new  and   oUurmiAg 
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uymftxims  appeared  on  the  Hth.    There  f^iments    still    occasionall?    discbarginff. 

was    some    increase    of   temperature    in  He    came  occasionally,    that  we    might 

the  head,  and  general  feverishness.     Con-  watch  the  progress  of  the  case.     In  about 

▼ulsions  came  on  in  the  face  and  right  a  month  the  wuands  had  firmly  cicatrised, 

limbs,  while  the  left  arm  and  leg  were  and  no  evidence  of  the  injury  remained, 

completely  paralysed.    The    question    of  except  a  considerable  indentation  of  the 

operation   was  again  considered.    I  did  skull  where  the  bone  had  been  broken, 
not   refer  these  symptoms  to  pressure  of 

the  displaced  bone,  believing  that  if  any  Cancerous  Affections  of  the  Lips. 
eflect  had  been  produced  by  that  cause,  it  I  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  yon 
would  have  followed  the  accident  imme-  two  specimens  of  cancerous  disease  of  the 
diately,  and  I  thought  the  present  symp-  lips,  which  I  have  removed  in  the  last  two 
toms  must  be  ascribed  to  the  inflammation  days.  One'was  taken  from  the  lower  lip 
of  the  brain,  which  might  be  expected  af(er  of  a  patient  about  fifty,  in  whom  the  dis. 
such  an  injury.  The  external  wound  was  ease  had  existed  five  or  six  years,  without 
opened  and  probed,  and  gjve  issue  to  pain  or  material  inconvenience  :  having, 
some  bloody  matter.  Four  leeches  were  indeed,  attained  only  a  trifling  magnitude, 
applied  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  It  was  seated  at  the  boundary  between  the 
were  followed  by  bread  and -water  poul-  mucous  membrane  and  the  red  edge  of 
tices.  Four  grains  of  the  hydrargyrum  the  lip,  occupying  an  equal  portion  of 
cum  cxeik  were  given  every  four  liours.  both  structures,  and  consisted  of  a  small 
A  blister  was  applied  to  the  nape,  indolent  induration,  causing  a  slight 
and  the  vesicated  surface,  after  removal  swelling  of  circular  outline,  lest  in  cir- 
of  the  cuticle,  was  dressed  with  strong  cumference  than  a  shilling,  with  an  aloe- 
mercurial  ointment.  The  mischief  was  ration  in  the  centre,  covered  by  a  brown 
speedily  and  effectually  arrested  by  these  incrustation.  It  had  commenoiBd  as  an 
means.  The  convulsions  which  had  come  indurated  tubercle,  and  had  not  been  long 
on  in  paroxysms,  did  not  return  after  the  ulcerated.  This  gentleman  had  never 
bleeding.  The  left  arm  and  leg  re-  smoked.  There  was  no  affection  of  the 
mained  totally  powerless  for  forty-eight  absorbent  glands.  Ineffectual  attempts  had 
hoars,  and  then  recovered  slowly,  but  com-  been  made  to  destroy  the  disease  by  escha- 
pletely.  The  mercury  quickly  affected  rotics.  I  sliced  off  the  morbid  production 
the  mouth,  and  lowered  the  pulse,  which  by  passing  a  donble-edgred  knife  nnder  its 
became  slow  and  feeble,  with  considerable  basis.  The  diseased  part  presents  a  small 
sense  of  weakness.  It  was  theref(»re  ne-  mass  of  firm  scirrhous  induration ;  while 
ce«sary  to  give  it  up  entirely  at  the  end  of  the  ulcerated  portion  is  a  broken  surface, 
a  week,  and  to  allow  some  improvement  like  that  of  ^me  warts, 
of  diet.  The  strength  and  health  soon  The  other  specimen  exemplifies  what  is 
returned,  and  the  patient  became  quite  less  frequent — namely,cancer  of  the  upper 
well,  except  that  discharge  of  matter  con*  lip.  The  patient  from  whom  I  removed  it 
tinned  from  the  original  wound,  and  from  is  a  healthy  person,  near  serenty,  living  in 
another  small  opening,  which  had  been  the  country,  and  following  the  occupation 
made  a  little  lower  down.  The  integu-  of  a  farmer.  Two  years  ago  the  aisease 
ments  had  remained  detached  from  the  began,  as  a  wart  on  the  integument  of 
bone  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  the  upper  lip,  at  least  half  an  inch  above 
time  of  the  injury,  and  matter  had  accu.  the  red  portion.  The  hardened  part  nlce- 
mulated  under -the  loosened  portion  of  rated,  and  the  complaint  slowly  spread 
scalp;  a  counter  opening  had  been  made  downwards.  There  has  been  little  or  no 
to  allow  a  dependent  discharge.  Matter  pain,  and  the  absorbent  glands  are  nn. 
can  still  (June  3)  be  pressed  out  from  both  affected.  You  see  in  this  specimen  a  can- 
apertures,  and  a  rough  portion  of  bone  can  cerous  ulceration  of  the  integument,  about 
be  felt  with  the  probe  introduced  at  the  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
original  wound.  In  all  other  respects  this  half  an  inch  wide.  The  edge  is  knotted, 
|)atient,  who  has  for  some  time  left  his  irregular,  and  hard,  and  the  surface  of 
bed,  is  in  perfect  health :  there  is  not  a  the  sore  is  uneven :  it  is  bounded  below 
trace  of  imperfection  in  the  senses,  mental  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  month, 
faculties,  or  the  power  of  moving  the  which  is  sound.  It  produced  a  sparing 
limbs  which  had  been  paralysed.  discharge,  which  formed  a  hard  adnereut 
T.  Bennett  remained  some  time  longer  incrustation.  I  removed  this  disease  by  a 
in  the  hospital,  in  the  expectation  that  semi-circular  incision,  in  the  manner  re- 
a  portion  of  bone  would  come  away,  and  commended  by  the  late  Baron  Dupnytrftn, 
because  a  quiet  mode  of  living,  with  strict  which  I  have  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
attention  to  diet,  was  thought  necessary  perfectly  well  in  several  instances  of  simi- 
nntil  the  part  had  become  sound.  No  ex-  far  operations.  A  section  of  this  disease 
foliation,  however,  took  place,  and  he  loft  shows  that  it  is  a  specimen  of  genuine 
the  bospual  with  the  opening  in  the  inte-  cutaneous  cancer;  the  cutis  having  been 
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converted  into  a  itratom  of  compact  scir-  The   application    was   followed    by  the 

rhoas  stmctore,  abonta  line  in  thickness,  most  severe  pain,  which  lasted  for  several 

and  the  surface  of  the  part  thus  altered  days  and  nights.    The  separation  of  the 

haying-  become  ulcerated.    The  surround-  slough  was  followed  by  healthy  granu- 

iag  adijKMe,  muscular,  and  mucous  struc-  lation,  and  an  apparootly  sound  dcatri- 

tawes  weva^ila  hoaltby.  •  cation.      Within  a  month,  bowerer,  an 

Time  immpUii  sbowai  that  the  disease  indurated  tubercle  formed  in  the  cicatrix, 
in  the  lip  may  begin  either  in  the  common  and  was  very  painful.  The  patient  nuw 
integument  or  in  the  red  edge  of  the  mu-  readily  consented  to  the  use  of  the  knife. 
c<)UB  membrane;  that  its  characters  are  The  part  was  freely  removed,  and  there 
ihe  same  in  botii  instances — namely,  tu-  has  been  no  recurrence  to  the  present  time, 
bercular  induration,  proceeding  to  nlcera-  a  period  of  more  than  twelve  months, 
tion ;  indolent  nature,  slow  progress,  and  Irritating  and  escharotic  applications 
absence  of  affection  of  the  absorbent  sys-  are  not  unfrequently  tried  to  those  dis- 
tern.  Disease  exactly  similar  in  nature  eases,  alraoitt  invariably  with  the  effect  of 
and  in  progress  is  seen  not  unfrequently  in  inducing  pain  and  increased  activity  in  a 
the  integuments  of  the  cheek,  nose,  and  complaint  previously  indolent  and  nearly 
lower  eye-lid.  The  important  difference  stationary.  I  recommend  to  you,  there- 
between these  several  cases  and  cancerous  fore,  in  the  management  of  these  cases, 
affection  of  the  mammary  gland  is,  that  -  a  choice  between  two  courses ;  that  of 
the  absorbents  are  not  affected  in  the  leaving  things  alone,  or  complete  extir- 
former,  and  thus  that  we  may  remove  pation  by  the  knife. 
them  with  the  knife,  without  any  fear  of  A  few  days  ago  I  operated  on  an  infant 
those  unpleasant  subsequent  occurrences  in  the  honpital  fur  hare-lip.  The  fi^sore 
which  so  frequently  frustrate,  in  the  end,  was  confined  to  the  lip;  the  child  had 
our  attempts  at  curing  scirrhous  disease  in  thus  been  able  to  suck,  and  \%as  still  at 
the  breait  by  operation.  I  have  removed  the  breast.  The  eligible  time  for  this 
portions  of  cancerous  integument  from  operation  is  before  the  first  dentition, 
various  parts  of  the  face,  with  complete  about  the  fourth  or  sixth  month.  The 
success,  In  numerous  instances,  when  the  sides  of  the  fissure  were  brought  together 
disease  has  been  so  situated  as  to  allow  witli  a  silver  pin,  and  the  twisted  suture 
the  complete  extir])ation  of  the  morbid  at  the  red  edge  of  the  lip,  and  a  simple 
structure,  and  the  absorbent  glands  have  suture  at  the  upper  part.  I  allowed  the 
been  unaffected.  child   to  continue  at  the  breast,  having 

The  latter  ultimately  become  diseased  in  found,  by  experince,  that  the  act  of  suck- 

somc  cases.      There  are  also  malignant  ing  does  not  interfere  with  the  process  of 

di<(eases  of  the  lip,  commencing  in  the  in-  union,  while  it  is  much   better  for  the 

tenor,  consisting  of  the  successive  occur-  health  of  the  patient  that  it  should  con- 

rence  of  induration  and  ulceration,  and  tinue  to   receive  the  wholesome  nounsh- 

affecting    the    absorbents    at    an    earlier  ment  provided  for  it  by  nature. 

period.    The  present  remarks  are  applied     . 

to  those  instances  only  in  which  the  affec-  -r^AorrTT^n  xxrrkiur  a  xt 

tion  begins  with  tubercular  induration  of  A  FASTING  WOMAN. 

the  external  skin,  the  red  edge,  or  the  It  was  cried  about  the  streets  of  Paris, 

mucous  membrane.  that  a  woman  of  clear  complexion  and 

The  superficial  nature  of  the  disease  in  plump  habit,  suckling  a  large  child  six 

these  cases  might  induce  us  to  attempt  months  old,  had  eaten  nothing  for  a  year 

their  destruction  by  powerful  escharotics,  and  eight  months.  As  she  did  not  eat,  she 

such  particularly  as  the  chloride  of  zinc,  necessarily  must  have  had  no  evacuations, 

I  think  the  use  of  the  knife  preferable,  as  and  this  was  also  asserted ;  so  that  the 

being  more  definite  and  certain  :  we  re-  miracle  was  complete. 

move  all  that  ought  to  be  taken  away.  It  was  added  that  she  had  the  power  of 

and  we  do  no  more.     It  is,  at  the  same  living  on  water  alone,  without  makiug  the 

time,  far  less  painful.     Some  time  ago  I  slightest  effort,  or  even  moving  at  all. 

saw  a  lady  with  an  affection  of  this  cha-  She  was  admitted  into  the  Hotel-Dicu 

racter  on  the  left  temple;  it  was  about  the  on  the  30th  September,  and  is  now  in  the 

size  of  a  sixpence;  the  mass  of  induration  St.  Monica  ward,  No.  60,  under  the  care 

being  inconsiderable,  and  the  ulceration  of  M.  Magendie.     Her  name  is  Maria 

not  deep.     It  was,  however,  very  painful.  Rosa  Felicity  Hardy,  and  her  age  is  thirty- 

Her  sister  had  died  of  cancer  in  the  breast,  one ;   she  is  a  char-woman,  and  bom  at 

the  disease  having  returned  after  an  ope-  Catigny,  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne. 

ration,  and   this  had  given  her  a  great  She  is  neither  fat  nor  lean,  but,  if  any 

aversion  to  the  knife.     I  applied  the  chlo-  thing,  rather  inclining  to  the  latter,  and 

ride  of  zinc,  which  certainly  removed,  both  of  a  sanguine  temperament, 

in  surface  and   depth,  fully  as  much  as  For  the  first  few  days  it  could  not  be 

'would  have  been  taken  away  by  the  knife,  perceived  that  she  took  any  nourishment. 
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At  anv  rate  nhe  touehcd  nothing  that  wa9  tba  anthor   to    be  those   in    which  th« 

placed  near  her  bed,  either  solid  or  flaid }  canines  and  superior  incisors  were  pria- 

nor  was  any  evacuation  discovered.  ci pally  implicated ;  the  canine  pulpa  be- 

She  wus  then  in  the  St  Benjamin  ward,  ing  abnormally  situated,  or  the  jaw   not 

under  the  care  of  M.  Caillard,  who  did  not  enlarging  in  proportion  to  their  growth, 

believe  in  these  wonders,  and  thought  that  The  treatment  of  abnormal  dentition  was 

he  should  sooner  or  later  find  out  that  she  entered  into  at  some  length  by  Uie  author: 

was  a  trickster.  he    particularly  condemned  interfennoa 

M.  Caillard  not  being  able  to  put  this  with  the  processes  adopted  by  aatiixv,  ex. 

woman  under  lock  and  key  in  his  wards,  eept  in  cases  of  most  absolute  neoeaaity. 

sent  her  into  those  of  M.  Magendie,  who  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  it  was  qnita 

had  a  small  room  at  his  disposal  quite  fit  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  nila 

for  experiments  of  this  kind.   The  woman  of  guidance  in  the  treatment  of  irregnia- 

was  shut  up  with  food,  of  which  the  quan-  rities  of  the  teeth. 

tity  was  exactly  measured.    She  seems  to  A  question  havinff  arisen  as  to  the  nam* 

have  fasted  for  eight  days,  unless  indeed  her  of  germs  of  teeth  in  the  earliest  period 

Bhe  received    nourishment  secretly,   and  of  foetal  life.  Dr.  Ashbumer  being  called 

without  the  knowledge  of  the  physician ;  oponi  said,  that,  according  to  Serres,  fifty- 

but  on  the  ninth  day  she  ate.    Fsbccs  were  two  germs  of  teeth  existed  in  the  fcatni. 
found  very  well  concealed  in  a  mattress,*.  Rousseau,  in  his  Syttems  Dentairg,  stilted 

which  she  had  sewed  up  again.    After  that  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire    declared  the 

this  there  was  no  interest  in  continuing  germs  of  all  the  teeth  could  be  discovered 

the  experiment)  she  was  removed  from  m  all  animals  at  the  earliest  period   of 

the  room,  and  had  a  bed  in  the  ward.*-*  their  uterine  existence.    These  were  coa. 

Gauttt  du  Hopitaux^  aidered  by  him  as  so  many  festal  orgaaa* 

_______________..^_______  for  which  certain  vessels  were  predesigned: 

hence  a  regulation  of  the  flow  of  blood 

PHYSICAL  SOCIETY,  GUY»8  through  the  head  was  procured.    Dr.  A. 

ixrkGDrT  A  r  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  cor. 

HUSFl  1 AL.  ^^^  sundard  of  health.    He  agreed  with 

Foarth  Meetinf»  Nov.  18, 1887.  Mr.  K.  as  to  the  consentaneous  growth  of 

Edward  Cock,  Esq.  in  the  Chaie.  the  teeth  and  jaws,  but  differed  with  Urn 

in  his  explanation  of  the  progress  of  this 

— ~"  development}  for  he  did  not  believe  that 

On  Normal  and  Abnormal  Deniitum  in  AduUt,  •"Jl  ^^f^  •<>»'<*  ^"^   irritaUon,  such   as 

wedge-like  pressure,  was  necessary  to  pro. 

Mr.  Eden  read  a  paper  on  the  above  sub*  duce  a  perfectly  healthy  result;  the  truly 

ject.  The  first  part  of  the  paper  was  devoted  healthy  operations  of  the  human  body  de- 

to  the  description  of  normal  dentition :  the  pendea  more  upon  the  vitality,  nervous 

author  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  energy,  power  of  growth,  &c.  of  the  indi. 

of  some  of  the  most  usual  deformities,  their  vidua!,  than  upon  anv  local  action :  when 

causes,  effects,  and  treatment.    In  allud-  local  irritation  existed,  then  abnomoAl  den. 

ing  to  the  second  dentition,  and  growth  of  tition  was  the  result, 

the  jaws,  the  author  strongly  insisted  on  Mr.  Cooper  objected  to  Dr.  Ashbur- 

the  consentaneousness  of  these  processes ;  ner's  principle    of   examining  the  whole 

be  considered,  however,  that  the  roots  of  system  to  account  for  local  growths*    He 

the  temporary  teeth  acted  as  wedges  to  se«  thought  it  more  correct  to  make  local  exa- 

parate  the   permanent  pulps  from  each  minations    to   explain   local   operations, 

other.    Abnormal  dentition  was  believed  Mr.  C.  referred  to  a  preparation  made  by 

by  the  author  to  be  less  frequent  in  the  Mr.  John  Hunter,  in  the  College  Museom, 

country  than  in  lai^e  towns :  he  was  led  of  a  foetus  three  or  four  months  old,  where 

to  such  opinion  from  a  conviction  that  the  the  germs  of  the  deciduous  teeth  alone 

disadvanta^ces,  arising  from  the  artificial  existed,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  the 

life,  &c.  adopted    in  populous  districts,  jaw;  there  was  no  trace  of  the  germs  of 

would  tend  to    injure  the  general  health,  any  of  the  permanent  teeth.    These  facts 

and  thus  act  as  a  cause  in  producing  irre.  were  further  detailed  in  Mr.  Hunter's  work 

gularity  of  the  teeth.    Family  peculiarities  on  the  teeth ;  but  Mr.  C.  said  be  himself 

were  as  powerfully  impressed  on  the  teeth  had  not  pursued  this  branch  of  anatomy 

as  on  the  other  organs  of  the  body.    The  minutely. 

author  divided  the  irregularities  of  the  Dr.  Ashbcrmsr  called  the  attention 

teeth  into  the  irregalarities  of  growth  and  of  the  Society  to  a  fact  mentioned  by 

irregularities  of  disposition.    With  regard  Serres,  which  it  wonld  be  very  interesting 

to  the  former,  he  referred  to  the  papers  by  to  confirm.    Scrres  stated  that  there  were 

Dr.  Ashburner,  published  in  the  Medicai.  two  seU  of  vessels  for  the  two  dentitions: 

Gasettb.     The  most   comrotm    irregu-  these  were  traceable  in  the  lower  animals, 

laritios  of  disposition  were  believed  by  Dr.  A.  bad  seen  this  ajrnMngemanl  iii^fq«r 
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•pecimens  of  the  dry  jaw,  but  woalil  not 
nnderteke  to  my  thftt  this  wns  the  general 
rale. 

Ma.  OoaHAM  took  a  more  extended 
view  of  the  tobjevt  than  had  been  hitherto 
fknie.  He  bad  800  observations  to  shew 
that  the  growth  of  the  parietal  bones  kept 
pace  with  the  piropress  of  dentition ;  thus, 
when  the  anterior  fontanelle  was  large 
and  open,  the  teeth  were  cut  late,  and 
when  the  parietal  bones  were  nearW 
united,  the  early  dentition  could  be  conn- 
dentijr  prognosticated.  Mr.  Gorham  en> 
dearonm  to  explain  this  by  arterial 
connexion. 

Ma.  OaBBNwooD  thoaght  Mr.  Gorbam 
had  erred  in  his  explanation.  In  weak 
children  tbefontanelles  were  always  large, 
and  the  teeth  cut  late :  both  circumstances 
attribotable  to  a  general  and  not  to  a  local 
cante. 

Ma.  RoBBaTs  was  of  opinion  that  the 
healUi  of  the  individual  very  much  affected 
dentition.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
child  becoming  hydrocephalic  at  the 
period  of  weaning,  whose  milk  teeth  ap- 
peared without  enamel.  The  permanent 
•et  had  only  a  thin  coating  of  that 
atmctore. 

Da.  AsHBuaMEa  entered  at  some  length 
into  a  description  of  the  process  which 
natare  adopts  in  absorbing  the  roots  of  the 
milk  teeth :  he  compared  it  to  the  action 
oliserred  in  necrosis,  where  a  sequestrum 
of  bone  becomes  absorbed.  He  said  he 
believed  Mr.  Bell  thought  that  the  growth 
of  the  jaw  was  partly  produced  by  the 
wedging  of  the  teeth  ;  but  he  could  not 
agree  with  that  gentleman. 

Ma.  CoopEa,  in  alluding  to  the  patho- 
logy of  dentition,  asked  Dr.  Ashburner 
whether  he  might,  not  possibly  have  mis- 
taken canse  for  effecL  Why  was  it  more 
likely  that  the  bad  state  of  health  observed 
bv  him  should  be  caused  by  the  teeth,  than 
tnat  the  irregularity  of  the  teeth  should  be 
caused  by  a  general  affection  of  the  system  ? 

Da.  AsHBUBNEa  said  he  could  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Cooper,  and  quoted  cases  in  sup- 
port of  his  position.  He  decidedly  had 
remarked  (in  many  cases)  the  existence  of 
general  constitutional  disturbance  during 
the  second  dentition. 

Da.  AnnisoN,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Ashburner, 
declared  that  he  had  never  observed  ge- 
neral mischiefs  to  exist  during  the  second 
dentition.  He  thought  one  source  of  fal- 
lacy might  be  detected  in  the  Dr.'s  views, 
Tiz.  that  during  the  period  of  second  den- 
tition the  patient  was  at  the  age  when 
scarlatina,  variola,  rubeola,  &c.  are  known 
to  occur.  Dr.  A.  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Greenwood,  regarding  Mr.  Gorham*s  ob- 
servations ;  it  had  been  long  known'  that 
those  children  who  had  large  bregraata, 


were  weakly,  and  therefore  cut  their  teeth 
late. 

Mr.  Coopeb  proposed,  and  Dr.  Addison 
seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Eden, 
for  his  valuable  communication,  which 
being  unanimously  carried,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

At  the  next  meeting,  December  2d,  Dr. 
Guy  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Iliff'  will  read  a 
paper  on  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
the  commencement  of  malignant  diseases 
in  the  abdomen,  illustrated  by  a  case. 


ACCIDENTS   ADMITTED  AT  THE 
LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Scott,  Surgeon. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  AmstantSwrgeon. 

Nov.   Sex.  Aire*  Caae. 

7.  M.  14    Fractured  tibia  and  fibula. 
M.  14    Bum  IVom  gunpowder. 
M.  50     Wounded  liead. 

F.   27     Sprained  ankle. 

8.  M.  42    Wounded  head. 
M.  14    Wounded  head. 

M.  36  Fracturedtibia  and  fibula. 

9.  M.  40  Fractured  ribs. 
M.  20  Injured  abdomen. 
M.  21  Contusions. 

F.  30    Laceration  of  the  leg. 
M.    4    Retention  of  urine  (if.) 

10.  M.  46    Cut  throat  (attempted  sui- 

cide.) 

11.  M.  11     Bum  from  gunpowder. 
M.  38    Fractured  tibia  and  fibula. 
M.  56    Cot  head. 

12.  M.  69    Hernia  (reduced.) 

M.  29    Cut  throat  (attempted  sui- 
cide.) 
M.    3    Scald  (dead.) 
M.  2i    Scald. 

13.  M.  44    Injured  shoulder. 
M.  69    Injured  side. 

M.  42  Fractured  fibula. 

M.  47  Sprained  ankle. 

F.     $  Bum  (dead.) 

F.  67  Burn  in  the  head  (dead.) 

F.  28  Wounded  leg. 

F.  72  Fractured  femur. 


In-patients  • « 
Out-patients 


Total 


28 
35 

63 


(a.)  This  boy  was  admitted  with  incom- 
plete  retention  of  urine ;  his  mother  stating 
that  only  a  small  quantity  had  occasionally 
dribbled  from  him  for  tne  last  four  days; 
she  attributes  this  to  a  kick  the  boy  re- 
ceived from  a  cow.  On  introducing  a 
small  catheter  it  was  distinctly  felt  to 
grate  over  a  small  calculus,  near  the  mem- 
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branous  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  water  London  Pharmacopoeia.  I»  . 
waf«  drawn  off  three  timcsadnv,  and  on  surFey  of  the  wofk,  I  fliwl  Ergots  and 
the  IGth  the  urethra  was  cut  down  upon.  Strychnia  altn^^tber  omitted,  and  Cretm*te 
and  iwo  very  small  calculi  removed.  The  And  Veratria  only  mentioned  among  the 
case  is  doing  well.  poitons;  the  former  as  an  acrid  pniimf,  and 
..__■„————  the  latter  as  an  acro^narcotic  pouan,  without 

/.uAiu  ^^p   AVATnifv     TTTtffVirp  the  least  reference  or  direction  about  them 

CHAIR  OF  A^ATOMY-UNIVER.  •„  ^  medicinal  view.    Ma,fhim»nd  its  pn* 

SITT  OF  DUBLIN.  parationt  are   placed  avnog  the   uifftU 

(From  a  Correspondent.)  ^-«««  employed  in  the  Umted  Statu  and 

^                      r            y'  France^  having,  by  inference,  no  placj  m 

Ok  Monday  the  Gth  instant.  Dr.  Harrison,  the  London  Pharmacopceia.     Carho  Ami- 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  mal'u,    Pareira,     Poiatig,     Bromidum,    and 

Unirenity  of    Dublin,    commenced    the  Potassa  Ferro  Cffanidum^  all  articles  in  the 

cirairse  of  lectures  on  Coniparatire  Ana-  London  Pharmacopoeia,arewhoU vomit  ted. 

tomy,  to  which  the  public  have  free  access ;  The  book  is  also  dedicated  to  the  Junior 

the  professors  being  remunerated  for  these.  Members  of  the  Profession,  under  tlie  date 

and  the  public  lectures  on  chemistry,  at  of  March,  1837.    To  me,  an  elder  member 

the  expense  of  the  University.  The  theatre  of  the  profession,  such  omissions  matter 

was  crowded  to  suffocation.  little;  but  when  pot  into  the  heads  of 

Previously  to  commencing  his  course,  those  for  whom  it  is  designed,  and  cspe- 

thc   Profeswr,  after  a  well-deserved  com-  cially  into  those  of  the  student  on  his  way 

pliment  to  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Macartney,  to  the  Hall  or  the  College,  these  ecrrigenda 

made  some  forcible  remarks  on  the  im-  are  culpable,    and  the  advertisement  is 

portance  of  both  general  and  professional  fallacious. — I  am,  yours,  kc. 

education,    as    preliminary    to    medical  Mkdiccs. 

graduation.    After  describing  the  advan-  Nov.  8t1i,  1887. 

tagcs  connected  with  the  Irish  School  of  r^ij^  ^y^^^  j,  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent 

Physic— the    anatomical  opportunities-  p„,^incial  physician,  who  sends  his  name, 

the  University  anatomical  and  chemical  ^^  ^^^^^  farther  satisfied  ourselves,  by  a 

establishments— the    botanical    garden—  reference  to  the  "Conspectus,"  that  the 

and  the  splendid  h<>spital  connected  with  omissions  to  which  he  alludes  actually 

the  school,  and  founded  by  Sir  Palnck     ^^ist. Ed.  Gaz.] 

Dun— the    Professor  observed    that    the  '    '  

University  of  Dublin  was  the  only  one  in  itvivcdcttv   ncix  t  vni? 

the  Uiiikd  Kingdom  where  medical  edu^  ^^^^'^^^^Jjyjrrtj^^^^^ 

cation  was  rfu/.v   combined  with  study  in  iiu&i  ii  aij. 

arts  ;  it  being* in  the  power  of  those  tan-  fatal  bayonet  wound. 

didates  who  chose  to  unite  them,  to  obtain  

a  full  and  recognised  degree  in  arts,  and  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

also  that  of  Bachelor  in  Medicine,  at  the  Sir, 

commencement  in  immediate  succession,  ^  JouaNAi.,  notorious  for  iU  mendacity, 

or  in  Hale  more  than  four  years  from  en-  bavinic  made  some  very  false  statements 

tering  iht  University.  respecting  the  case  of  a  man  who  lately 

The  public  courses  of  anatomy  and  che-  died  in  University  College  Hospital,  from 

mistry  have  continued  to  attract  a  crowded  (be  effects  of  a  bayonet  wonncl,  I  judged 

auditory.  it  necessary  to  advert  to  this  subject  in  the 

lecture  on  Punctured  Wounds,  delivered 

DR.  A.  T.  THOMSON'S  CONSPECTUS  h  «>«.  »t  University  College,  last  night. 

OF  THE    PUAUMACOPCEIAS.  od'rT.I.^'^s  :Lcfi^'■^he;^ mid^^'S^^^^^ 

be  rendered  still  more  public,  inasmuch 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  as  they  afford  a  complete  exposure  of  the 

wilful  misrepresentations  resorted   to  by 

^'R«  the     Editor     of    that     pnblication,    lis 

Having   been  indnccd,  by  an  advertise-  well  as  of  his  disgraceful   ignorance  of 

ment  on  the  cover  of  your  journal,  to  pur-  practical  surgerv,  1  have  decided  to  com- 

chase  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson's  tenth  edition  ply  with  their  advice.     The  remarks  were 

of  his  Conspectus  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  completely  extemporaneou^  and   I  have 

professing  to  contain  all  the  rt/r^rfl/iui«  and  no  copy  of  them  at  present;  but  I  will 

additions  of  the  last  Ix)ndon  Pharmacopoeia,  prepare  one,  and  transmit  it  to  you  in  the 

I  was  disappointed  in  finding,  in  such  a  course  of  two  or  three  days.— I  am,  sir, 

useful  little  manual  for  the  table  of  the  Your  obedient  servant, 

practitioner,  so  many  omissions  of   im-  S.  CooPEft. 

portant  articles  in   daily   use  in  modem  Wobam  Place.  Rusvell  Square, 

practice,  and  which  have  a  place  in  the  November a2, 1*^37. 
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LECTURES  '^^  6Bi^cr«,  on  which  yoa  strike,  are  applied 

with  an  euual  detcrte  of  prt^ssure,  and  to 

®*  T"*  corre^pondini?  part«.    Thn*.  in  comparinif^ 

•.«*«^«*^.  ^^«*  .« ^. «-,.«««  ^w,  the  two  «de^  in  doabtfnl  cases,  when  yoa 

PHTSIOLOG Y  AND  DISEASES  OF  .i^ike  on  one  side  on  an  interostal  spict, 

THE  CHEST  take  care  that  von  strike  on  the  other  side 

on  the  cf>rrcspf)ndini?  intercostal  space,  and 

ncLCBiVG  Tnc  paixcrpLEs  OF  PBTsiCAL  not  on  a  rib.    And  when  yon  strike  on 

AVD  cEXEaAL  DiAG!cosis,  the  claTiclc  remark  well  on  what  part  of 

,          ^    -       .     ^    .  it  TOO   strike;  for  the  sternal  portion  of 

DeliTercd  daring  the  Spring  Seasons  ot  ,,,j-,  j^„p  alwav*  sounds  much  clearer  than 

1836  and  I8S7,  jj,^  humeral  end.     So  also  in  percussing 

Ai  tkt  Amaioirirml  School,  Kinnerton-Streti,  this  or  anv  <»ther  part,  let  the  direction  of 

mear  St  GeorgeU  HonntuL  f  ""»■  *^^*\^  ^  perpendicnUr  towards  the 

Inngs,  and   not  sideways,  or  yon  will  get 

Br  CoABLEh  J.  B.  Williams, M.D.  F.R.S.  the  w>und  modi6ed,  not  by  the  lung:s,  but 

by  the  adjacent  muscles  or  other  parts  to. 

wards  which  the  im|;uUe  is  directed.     Tt 

Lectcee  VIII.  >'   froro   neif lectins:  thi«  precaution    that 

_,.,_..         ^      ,      r;         ,  btifinners  sometimes  ^et  nothing  but  doll 

Pkmjeml     Kiaroinaiwn  ^    the    Chett    («ii.  g,.„„d,  .,,  ^^„  t|,^  ^^^^^     ll  j,  not  gene- 

€ImAM)^  Method*  of   Auteatatun,  —  hi.  „||^  necessary  t/.  n*e  much  fon-e  in  per- 
TwetuMjor  PtreuMwn^fUi,mtur^Imme-  cu«Mon  ;  in   fict,  manv  of  the  most  Tain- 
diite  Am-rul  aiun.^Adiautage*  oj  Mtdtate  ^hi^  re^ult<  are  obtained  b\  gentle  mediate 
AucUmtw — Tht  Sutiu4e.pt,  lU  PnnnpUt  percussion  in  the  mannermhich  I  before 
mUCcn*ifuciVfn^l}iffaeutkmucf  Stttho.  described;  but  too  will   remember,   from 
»ecpe^Lutet.ou%j^r  ,uu.j;  the  Sietho>evpe.  ^y^^  principles  then  laid  d..wn,  that  vary- 
We  are  tn  t»e  i»ci-upied  to  day,  gentlemen,  infc  the   force   will  site  yon  different  re- 
in coosiderini;  the  methitds  of  physical  ex-  suits,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  UHrfnllj 
amtnaiion,  or  the  n^eaDs  mhich-we  n^  to  consulted.     I  do  not  fri^^e  %ou  any  abMiIute 
obtain  acociiizance  of  th<i««  physical  phe-  mie  wh^^tber  to  percuss  with  the  ends  of 
Bomena  which  we  hare  fonud  to  be  signs  tbe  fingem,  or  their  palmar  surfaf-es,  be- 
of  the   conditiiin    of    the  omns    within  cause  lK>th  meth'*ds  are  useful  in  d.flerent 
tbe  AesL     We  liave  already  described  tbe  case«.     So  alv)  where  you  want  to  test  the 
■leibods  of  examining  tbe  chest  by  sight,  density  of  a  small  spot,  percussion  with  a 
touch,  arid   measurement,  and   we    sbkll  single*  6nger  is  best  ;  whil«t  for  trying  a 
base  now  only  to  demonstrate  them  prac-  surface  of  i?reater  extent,  flat  percussion 
tically  on  tbe  litingsubjecL    But  we  hare  with  several  answers  better.     In  doubtful 
to  say  sometbinif  on  the  metbf^Kis  of  bear-  ca*es   it   may  be  n^efol  to  try  Ixith.     In 
ing,  or  mtuemiiatum,  and  the  be«t  meant  of  peren«sing  the  region t  of  the  back  and 
<^taioinif  tbe  ^i/ns  which  it  affords.  sbonlders,  seek  tbe  b«my  prominences  of 
In  getting  ll  e  sounds  of  percussion  yon  the  scapnla*  and  ribs ;  for  these  transmit 
will  always  hold  in  mind  the  principles  on  the  impulse  to  the  interior  far  I  etttrr  than 
which  tbey  de|>end;  and  when  you  hare  tbe  thick  laiers  of  mnsclesd  ».    Hut  a«  the 
to  compare  tli«*««' of  one  part  with  those  of  scapuiae  are  moreable   bones,  it   is  qnite 
BOO! her.  Ton  will  take  care  that  tlie  parts  necessary  to  see  that   they   are  in   c«>rre. 
Bre  struck  alike,  and  that  the  pleximeter,  tponding  placee  on  both  side* ;  and  to  en> 

^>22— XXI.  2  A. 
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sure  this,  and  to  increase  the  tension  of  the  consequently  give  ttw  loud  a  sound.     You 

musclcft,  it  is  well,  in  examining  these  may  in  some   measure    remedy   this    by 

regions,  to  desire  the  patient  to  cross  his  drawing  a  curtain  against  the  wall,  which 

arms  in  front,  and  bow  his  head  forwards,  dimin idles  the  reverberation :  and  this  is 

At  that  part  of  the  chest  near  the  humeral  another  thing  to  be  attended  to,  that  dra- 

end  ofthe  clavicle,  a  most  important  region  jwrv  hanging  near  the  patient  will  dimi- 

for  examination,  there  is  often  a  falling  nish  the  length  of  the  sound.     As  most  of 

away  of  the  chest ;  and  the  more  teuse  the  the  effects  of  percussion  are  judged  by 

pectoralmusclesaremade,  the  further  they  comparison,  the  chief  object  of  the  cau- 

are  removed  from  its  walls:  here,  then,  tions  which  I  have  been  giving  yon  ia  to 

instead  of  making  the  muscles  tense,  they  take  care  that  any  of  the  extenml  causes 

must  be  relaxed,  bv  letting  the  elbow  hang'  of  modi6cation  may  not  act  unequally  on 

close  to  the  side  whilst  mediate  percussion  the  different  parts  of  the  chest.     If  you 

ispractised  in  this  region.  There  are  several  can,  remove  the  object  of  your  examina- 

other  little  details  with  regard  to  the  prac-  tion  beyond   their  sphere,  by  percussing 

tice   of  percussion,  that    you  will    soon  him  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ; 

learn  by  experience,  now  that  you  know  bat  as  you  cannot  always  do  this,  trv  to 

the  principles.  equalize  as  much  as  possible  the  modify- 

The  best  posture  of  the  patient  for  per-  ing  circumstances,  so  as  not  to  affect  one 

cussion   is  erect  or  sitting;  and  in  torn-  part  more  than  another,  and  you  may  still 

paring  the  two  sides  both  before  and  be-  get  good  comparative  results, 
bindj  you  should  place  jonrself  right  op.        I  do  not  say  much  about  pleximeters, 

posite   to  him,    and    right   behind  him.  because  I  really  do  not  think  them  gene* 

When  the  patient  is  lying  down,  the  sound  rally  necessary.    If,  however,  you  have  a 

is  modified  by  the  matter  on  which  be  is  mind  to  be  very  well  furnished,  I  recom- 

lying;  if  it  be  a  soft  feather-bed  the  sound  mend  you  one  of  this  form  and  size ;  it  is 

is  more  dull,  if  a  mattress  or  any  thing  made  of  boxwood,  and   the  upper  sur- 

harder,  the  sound  will  often  be  increased,  face  of  its  little  plate  is  covered  with  soft 

because  the  elasticity  of  the  contents  of  leather  to  prevent  the  clacking  sound  of 

the  chest  is  increased  by  the  unyielding  the  fingers.    The  handle,  rising  from  its 

matter  behind  it.      Never,    if  you    can  rim  at  an  angle  of  about  4.5  degrees,  is 

avoid  it,  examine  a  patient  in  a  very  empty  particularly  convenient  for  holding  it  firm 

room,  in  the  corner  of  a  room,  or  very  to  the  chest,  without  interfering  with  the 

near  a  wall,  for  the  sounds  are  singularly  percussing  fingers.    The  chief  precaution 

modified  by  the  reverberation  of  flat  sur-  necessary  in  using  it  is,  to  take  caro  that 

faces,  and  the  side  nearest  the  wall  will  it  be  applied  flat,  and  not  tilted. 


Let  us  now  study  the  best  methods  of  sounds  proceeding  from  the  walls  of  the 

listening  to  the  audible  signs  of  the  mo-  chest  are  communicated  to  the  ear,  and 

tions,  the  dyntun-aanutics,  of  the  chest.  especially  to  the  air  contained  in  the  ex- 

All  thcse^  signs  can  be  heard  by  the  di-  temal  meatus,  and  are  thus  propagated  in 

rect  application  of  the  ear  to  the  chest ;  the  most  direct  and  unmodified  manner  to 

and  this  immediate  method  of  ausculta-  the  organ  of  hearing.    Immediate  auscul- 

tion  is  so  easy  and  simple  that  it  com.  tation  is  exclusively  practised  by  some, 

mends  itself  strongly  to  us,  and  is  in  many  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and  as  it  !• 

cases  used  with  great  advantage.    The  much  more  easily  learnt  than  the  mediate 
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method,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  al-  of  the  chest  do  not  considerably  modify  the 

ways  have  its  advocates  among  those  who  character  of  the  vibrations  whicli  they  re- 

piuer  ease  to  exactness.     You  will  ask  ceive.     As  we  found   by  percussion   that 

■%wlMUi8  the  use  of  the  stethoscope,  if  they  derive  the  character  of  their  vibra- 

«««aiilMe«r  the  signs  so  well  without  it?  tions   from    the    nature  of  the   material 

I  will  tetl  joi^  first  some  positive  objec-  which  lies  under  them,  so  when  this  ma- 

tions  to  immediate  auscultation;  and  on  terial  originates  a  sound,  the  walls  vibrat- 

examining  the  principles  of  the  stetho-  ing  with  it  do  not  materially  change  its 

scope  you  will  find  that  it  has  considerable  nature,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be 

advantages  in  many  cases.   To  apply  year  eommnnicatcd  to  other  bodies.    It  is  thus 

ear,  and  consequently  your  nose,  face,  and  that  one  parchment  head  of  a  drum  trans- 

so  forth,  to  the  chest  of  a  patient  who  is  mits  its  vihrati'>ns  through  the  air  rather 

dirty,  or  wet  with  perspiration,  you  will  than  through  the  solids  to  the  other  head, 

allow  is  hot  pleasant.     To  apply  it  to  the  which,  in  its  turn,  although  a  solid,  yet 

chest  of  a  patient  labouring  under  an  in-  freely  transmits  its  motions  to  the  air.     Tn 

fectioas  disorder,  is  neither  pleasant  nor  fact,  solids,  when  thin,  instead  of  vibrating 

safe.    To  apply  it  to  the  person  of  a  young  only   according    to  their   own   molecular 

female,  whether  pleasant  or    not,  would  elasticity,  are  carried  or  moved  by  the  vi- 

certainly  not  be  proper,  and  perhaps  not  brations  of  the  media  on  each  side  of  them, 

always  safe.    Then,  you  cannot  well  apply  and  their  vibrations  partake  of  the  cha- 

the  ear  to  some  parts  of  the  chest,  such  as  racier  of  these  media.    This  is  the  reason 

the  arm-pit,  and  below  the  clavicles,  or  why  you   can  hear  voices  easily  through 

between   the   scapula^,    in   thin    persons,  the  thin  partition  of  a  room;  the  sound 

Besides  this,  you  will  somelinits  have  dis-  passes  from  the  air  to  the  partition,  and 

tarbing  noises  from  the  contact  of  your  from  the   partition  to   the  air,  and  you 

hair  or   your  clothes  with  the   patient's  would  not  hear  any  better  by  substituting 

chest;   and   unless  your   neck    he   pretty  fi)r  one  portion  of  air  a  conductor  of  the 

long  and  flexible,  you  will  find  this  ecuy  same  density  as   the   partition  itself.      I 

method   after  all   more   irksome   and  fa-  could  bring  many  other  illustrations  of  the 

tiguing  than  the  mediate  method.     Still,  same  point,  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough 

in  a  great  many  instances,  it  may  be  used  to   shew   why   onr  in^ttruments    for  con- 

with   advantage,  especially  in  examining  ducting  sounds  from  the  chest  to  the  ear 

the   regions  of  the   back,  and  in  young  should  be  constructed  with  regard  rather 

children,  where    the    stethoscope    might  to  the  origin  of  those  sounds  than  to  the 

cause  alarm,  and  could  not  be  steadily  density  of  the  solid  walls  through  which 

applied.  they  pass. 

We  want  an  instrument,  then,  to  trans-         To  transmit  the  sounds  originating  in 

fer  the  sounds  from  the  chest  to   our  ear;  the  solids  within  the  chest,  we  must  have 

and  what  sort  of  an   instrument  should  a  uniform  solid,  and  the  lighter  it  is  the 

this  be  .^     It  must  be  a  good  conductor  of  better,  provided   it  be  thoroughly   rigid, 

sound ;  and  as  we  found  formerly  that  the  Now  nothing  answers  to  this  description 

power  of  bodies  to  conduct  sound  will  de-  so  well  as  wood;  and  in  the  light  kinds  of 

pend  on  the  strength  and    uniformity  of  wood  with  a  stiff  longitudinal  fibre,  such 

their  elasticity,  and  their  capacity  to  vi-  as  pine  wood,  cedar,  deal,  and  the  like,  we 

brate  like  the  body  which  communicates  find   these    qualities  in    perfection.     We 

the  sound,  we  must  have  an  elastic  ma-  formerly  heard  how  well  a  long  rod  of  deal 

terial,  of  density  resembling  that  of  the  answered  as  a  conductor  of  the  vibrations 

sources  of  the  sound  within  the  chest,  and  of  a  steel   tuning  fork.      Chladni  found 

of  the  walls  of  the  chest  through  which  by  experiment  that  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to 

they  are  transmitted.     But  the  sources  of  steel,  glass,  and  other  much  denser  bodies  ; 

the   pectoral  sounds   vary ;   some,  as  the  whilst  it   has   this  advantage  over  them, 

voice  aud  the  resj)iration,  or  at  least  the  that  being  so  much  licfhter  it  can  be  much 

hollower  sounds   of  respiration,  are  pro-  more  readily  affected  hy  the  vibrations  of 

duced  in  air,  whilst  in  others,  such  as  the  lighter  hodie«.     Here  is  a  cyliiuler  of  deal, 

sonorous  rhonchus,  and  the  sounds  of  the  about  eight  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a 

heart,  which   we   have   yet  to   study,  the  half  in  diameter,  adapted  to  the  ear  at  one 

solids    are    chiefly   concerned:    we  shall  end,  and  through  it  you  may  hear  most  of 

therefore  need  a  varied  cajmcity  in  our  in-  the  pectoral  sounds;  but  those  best  which 

struments  to  receive  these  different  sounds,  originate  in  the  solids,  such  as  the  sounds 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  you  that  as  all  of  the  heart,   of   friction,    and   sonorous 

these   sounds   have   to  pass  throuijh   the  rhonchi.     You   also  hear  the   sounds  of 

solid  walls  of  the  chest,  their  differences  respiration  and  of  the  voice,   but  by  no 

roust  here  cease,  and  their  character  being  means  so  distinctly  as  you  hear  them  with 

identified  by  being  made  vibrations  of  solids,  the  naked  ear. 

the  instrument  need  only  be  adapted  to         But  we  wan  tan  aerial  conductor  for  iVve-afc 

these  solids.     But  this  view  is  not  quite  sounds,  because  thc^  oT\^\Tv;v\e  \xv  ^w  %  wev\ 

correct;  for  the  thin  and  yielding  ^9\\$  canbe  best  tTan«feTTed\Vitovi«^^\T.  NS^, 
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perforate  this  cylinder  with  a  bore  one  partly  by  the  air  and  partly  by  the  wood, 

quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  as  to  so   lons^  as  they  reach  it  together,  which 

make  a  tube  of  it;   if  you  then  apply  it  for  such  short  distances  they  will  do.  And 

you  will  hare  a  column  of  air  inclosed  in  this  lends  me  to  notice  another  advautage 

the  wood,  and  now  you  will  find  that  you  which   light  rigid   wood   has  over  other 

have  the  respiration  and  the  voice  sound-  kinds  of  material.    I  told  you  in  my  lee- 

ing  much  more  distinctly  through  it    But  ture  on  sound,  that  the  soonding-boards 

as  this  column  of  air  is  in  contact  with  of  musical  instruments  are  made  of  this 

only  a  small  spot  of  the  chest,  it  can  trans-  substance,  because  its  rigidity  enables  it 

mit  only  the  sounds  produced  under  or  to  receive  the  finest  vibrations  of  denser 

Tery  near  that  spot,  and  you  have  thus  an  bodies,  and   its  lightness  renders  these  vi* 

instrument  better  for  exploring  small  parts  bral  ions  extensive,  and  capable  of  impress- 

of  the  chest  than  the  ear  q^n  be.  ing  a  large  extent  of  air,  and  you  saw  this 

We  want,  however,  also,  an  instrument  illustrated   by  experiment    Thus  it   be- 

wbich  will  transfer  to  us  the  sounds  of  comes  the  means  of  transferring  the  vibra- 

larger  spaces :  the  sounds  of  so  limited  a  tions  from  solids  to  air;  and  I  may  now 

spot  are  often  too  weak  to  be  heard  alone ;  add,  the  same   property   also  enaoles  it 

and  besides,  it  would  be  very  tedious  to  go  readily    to    receive    vibrations   from    air. 

alloverthechest,  (fo'ti'i^iu  this  wayaquar-  Hence,  with  a  stethoscope   of  light  rigid 

terof  an  inch  at  a  time.  Well,  then,  let  us  wood,  all  kinds  of  sound  are  pretty  freely 

enlarge  our  column   of  air  at    the  base  transmitted  both  by  the  sides  of  the  tube 

where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  chest,  by  and  by  the  column  of  air  within  ;  and  any 

hollowing  out  the  wooden  cylinder  into  stray  reflections  that  fall  too  pcrpendicn- 

a  funnel  shape,  as  you  see  it  in  this  instni.  larly  to  be  concentrated  into  the  central 

ment ;  and  by  this  you  will  hear  the  pec  canal,  enter  the  solid,  and  are  passed  on 

toral  sounds  'much  more  distinctly  than  by  it ;  instead  of,  as  in  long  metallic  tubes, 

with  either  the  solid  or  the  merely  ))erfo-  being  reflected    repeatedly   from   side   to 

rated  cylinder.      Need  I   explain   why?  side,  until  they  are  converted  into  an  echo, 

The  sounds  produced   under    the  whole  which  by  its  tinkle  would  confuse  the  ori- 

apace  covered  by  the  instrument  are  re.  ginal  sound. 

iltctcd  by  the  funnel  into  the  central  bore,  Yon  see,  then,  that  light  rigid  wood  is 
and  thus  conveyed  concentrated  to  the  the  best  material  for  a  sUthosctrpe  or  chest- 
ear.  This  also  gives  the  instrument  the  explorer;  and  the  best  shape  is  a  perfo- 
power  of  concentrating  or  magnifying  the  rated  cylinder,  hollowed  at  the  chest  end 
sounds ;  and  thus  you  may  get  them  as  into  a  conical  cavity,  and  the  other  end 
strong  at  a  distance  of  several  inches,«or  made  flat  or  slightly  concave  to  tit  to  the 
even  a  foot  or  two  from  the  chest,  as  they  ear.  But  we  still  w*ant  sometimes  to  ex- 
are  to  the  cur  in  close  contact  with  it:  plore  small  spots  of  the  chest;  and  for  this 
nay,  in  some  cases,  they  are  even  stronger,  purpose  we  fill  up  the  cavity  by  a  conical 
But  here  we  have  another  property  re-  perforated  plug,  which  reconverts  the  in- 
quired in  our  instrument,  that  of  reflect-  strument  into  a  simply  perforated  cylin- 
iug  all  the  aerial  sounds  which  have  to  be  der,  which  transmits  sounds  unconcen- 
conccntrated  into  the  central  perforation;  trated.  To  make  this  instrument  more 
and  we  must  think  of  the  shape  and  ma-  portable,  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder 
terial  that  will  do  this  best.  As  to  the  may  be  reduced  to  a  stem  half  an  inch  or 
shape,  you  can  easily  perceive  that  a  less  in  diameter,  leaving  only  at  the  top  a 
funnel-shaped  or  long  conical  cavity,  with  sufficient  width  for  the  ear;  or  this  top 
its  apex  terminating  in  the  central  bore,  may  be  made  separate  of  a  harder  wood  to 
is  the  best,  because  it  turns  the  sound  at  slip  on  and  off".  Wood  is  so  excellent  a 
once  in  a  right  direction,  without  the  conductor  of  sound,  that  when  once  the  ri- 
need  of  repeated  reflections.  With  regard  brations  are  in  it,  they  can  be  conveyed  by 
to  the  material,  we  may  find  bodies  that  a  very  small  body  of  fibres, 
reflect  aerial  sounds  better  than  wood;  You  see,  then,  that  the  stethoscope,  al- 
such  are  the  metals,  glass,  porcelain,  &c. ;  though  a  simple  instrument,  comprehends 
and  if  wc  wanted  particularly  to  separate  a  good  many  qualities;  the  chief  of  which 
this  class  of  sounds  from  others,  these  ma-  I  will  recapitulate, 
tcrials  would  answer  best.  I  have  found  I.  To  conduct  sound  by  its  solid  walls, 
a  stethoscope  made  with  a  hollow  cone  of  2.  To  conduct  and  concentrate  sound 
tin  plate  or  brass  answer  very  well.  But  by  its  closed  column  of  air. 
the^e  materials  are  too  dense  to  receive  3.  To  transfer  sounds  from  its  column 
readily  the  weaker  vibrations  of  the  solids  of  air  to  its  solid  walls,  or  the  converse, 
of  the  chest,  which  are  much  better  trans-  when  circumstances  impede  their  trans- 
mitted by  wood  $  and  wood,  although  not  mission  bv  one  of  these  ways, 
the  best  reflector  of  air-sounds,  is  quite  4.  To  diminish  this  power  of  transfer, 
good  enough ;  for  what  it  does  not  reflect  and  contract  the  field  of  hearing  when 
it  transmits :  and  it  matters  little  whether  small  spots  are  to  be  explored, 
the  sounds  all  reach  the  car  by  the  air,  or  Ton  will  find  a  full  description  of  the 
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BtethoMope^  lUottimted  by  a  plate.  In  my  portance  to  determine   whether  a  vocal 

Work  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  resonance  is  produced  in  a  small  eavitv,  or 

If  you  are  not  provided  with  a  stetho-  mcreljr  transmitted  by  consolidated  long 

scope  I  should  recommend  you  to  get  one  from  several  bronchial  tubes  distributed 

from  a  turner  of  the  name  of  Grumbridge,  over  some  extent  of  surface.    The  simply 

at  42,  Poland-street.     He  knows  my  rules  perforated  cylinder  will  often' do   this  by 

for  the  construction  of  these  instruments,  showing  the  size  and  shape  of  the  limited 

and  executes  them  well.     Here  are  a  great  spot  in  which  the  resonance  or  pcctori- 

many  stethoscopes  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  loquy  of  a  cavity  can  be  heard  in   its  full 

for  your  inspection.      Do    you    see  this  strength,   while  the  bnmchophonic  reso- 

dnmsylookiug  cylinder,  made  of  walnut  nance  is  transmitted    less  strongly,   and 

painted  black?    Do  not  despise  it,  for  it  may  be   traced  over  some  extent  of  sur- 

was  not  only  made  by  Laennec,  but  used  face,  generally  in  the  known  direction  of 

by  him  for  several  years  :  and  by  its  means  these  tubes.     The  stopper  is  useful  also 

be  discovered  many  of  those  valuable  signs  in  shutting  out  the  sound  of  respiration 

which  I  rejoice  to  have  to  explain  to  yon.  when  it  is  an  object  to  listen  to  the*  sound 

With  this  other  mahogany  cylinder  1  b^^n  of  the  heart  or  arteries,  and  in  many  other 

the  study  of  auscultation  fifteen  years  ago ;  circumstances  which  we  shall  notice  as  we 

it  has  done  me  some  service ;  and  1  have  no  go   through   the  diseases  which   produce 

small  regard  for  it.  The  only  other  instru-  them. 

ment  that  I  shall  notice,  is  this  flexible  In  conducting  your  examinations,  try  as 
one,  which  is  like  a  common  flexible  ear-  much  as  possible  to  avoid  fatiguing  or 
trumpet,  only  shorter,  and  with  a  rather  annoying  your  patient.  There  are  cases 
larger  tube.  As  you  may  suppose,  from  its  in  which  a  complete  physical  examination 
variable  shape,  it  does  not  convey  the  will  do  more  harm  than  the  information 
Bounds  of  the  chest  so  simply  or  so  dis-  which  it  may  convey  can  do  good;  but 
tinctly  as  the  wooden  stethoscope  ;  yet  they  are  few ;  and  1  must  leave  it  to  you 
when  you  become  accustomed  to  it,  vou  to  hold  the  balance  between  too  much  and 
can  really  hear  pretty  well  with  it,  ancl  its  too  little  examination.  You  will  soon  in 
flexibility  gives  it  a  great  advantage  in  practice  find  out,  too,  that  your  own  ease 
many  cases.  It  conveys  sounds  chiefly  by  must  be  attended  to  in  the  act  ofauscul- 
the  closed  column  of  air  which  it  contains;  tation;  for  a  constrained  or  painful  pos- 
and  the  manner  in  which  sound  is  re-  ture  will  prevent  ynu  from  hearing  well, 
fleeted  in  curves,  as  I  before  explained, en-  and  from  attending  well  to  what  you  hear, 
ables  it  to  carry  the  sounds  easily  through  For  this  reason  you  may  sometimes  hear 
its  windings.  Yet  if  you  try  this  experi-  better  with  the  flexible  ear-tube  than  with 
ment  carefully,  you  will  find  that  you  al-  the  straight  stethoseoi>e,  although  the 
ways  get  the  sounds  more  distinetly  by  latter  ie,  for  general  purpo^^es,  the  best  in- 
keeping  the  tube  as  nearly  straight  as  pos-  strument. 

sible.    It  is  particularly  useful  for  scpa-  [The  remainder  of  the  lecture  was  oc- 

rating  the  sounds  of  the  heart  from  their  copied    in   practical  illustrations  of   the 

accompanying  impulse,  as  [  shall  explain  methods  of  the  physical  examination  of 

hereafter.  the  chest.] 


Before  we  proceed  to  our  practical  de 

monstrations  on  the  living  model,  I  must  LECTURES 
say  a  few  words  on  the  method  of  using 
the  stethoscope.      It   is    quite    necessary 

that  the  instrument  should  be  applied  in  RHECMATIS3I  and  ITS  EFFECTS; 

Jirir.°t'^tn.r''*'   'V  <^hest  and  the  ear;  gr  R.  Macleod.  M.D. 

the  least  tiltmg  uncloses  the  column  of  «u    .  ,     .   «.  ^         .  „      .   , 

air.  and  occasions  great  loss  of  s<.und  out-  Phy-iciau  to  st^orge».  Ho.pU«l. 

wardly,  as  well  as  a  confusing  entrance  of  t  -p-hrp  V 

extraneous  noises.  To  prevent  this  lilting,  «    .     ^.  .        ^''^^^'^^  ^- 

it  is  best  to  hold  the  stethoscope  by  its  ^«"'^"'""  «^  ^^re  tn  Suuomal  Rhemna- 

pectoral  end  firm  on  its  base,  and  then  to  tt^m    which,  however,  may  he  trattsf'erred  to 

apply  the  ear  flat  to  the  top.     If  the  in-  the  Membrane  oj  the  Chest  or  Head  by  Metat- 

cqualitiesofthcribsleaveaperturesbetween  '^»*— '-«««  ««  lUustraxim^the  Eye  tome- 

the  chest  and  the  instrument,  a  fold  or  '*"!"  *IP^<^'~'  j*'*^  "«'  "eo'^'i^  w  ojUn  at 

two  of  linen  will  obliterate  these,  or  the  ^"^^'^*  **"  '^'"'•«*»»'<^  ^rgery  would  lead  ut 

instrument  may  be  used  with  the  stopper  ^?  '"PP^*** -<»'*«•  CcmpUcatums  tohiek  are 

in.     For  the  sounds  generally  it  is  best  to  °f«J"^'<'  "»  *«>fc«  extremely  rare^TabUi  and 

use  the  ctmcentrating   instrument  without  )^lciilation$,  ^ewmg  the  Ages,  Duration  of 

the  stopper;  but  when  it  is   an  object  to  ^^f^^^^^^t,  and  other  c'vcumilancet,  connected 

determine  whether  a  sound  is  produced  ^^^*^^cweyChroMc^udSynoviall(heumatim. 

in  a  limited  space  or  over  some  extent  of  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  with  respect  to  this 

surface,  the  circumscribing  power  of  the  form  of  rheumatism— the  synovial — that  it 

stopper  is  wanted.    Thus  it  is  oAen  of  im-  ^^  ▼ery  little  dispoaV\^oii  lo  'voa\k^tc^vt  ^^bia 
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heart.    Ofalargenamberofcasesof  rhen-  any  remedies,  orcontinaing  to  ase  thow 

matic  pericarditis  which  have  fallen  under  which  had  previously  appeared  to  relieve, 

my  observation,  only  one  has  occurred  where  perhaps,  but  n(»t  to  produce  any  striking 

the  synovial  membranes  had  been  the  seat  effect  upon  the  local  disease.     Wherever, 

of  the  disease  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  under  such  circumstances,  any  (even  the 

five  cases  oT  synovial  rheumatism  wherein  slightest)  head  symptom  presents  itself,  it 

patients  have  died  from  the  transference  must  be   viewed  with   the  greatest  sas- 

of  the  inflammation  to  internal  parts,  the  picion. 

heart  has  manifested  neither  the  slightest  Sometimes  the  affection  of  the  brain 
symptomsofdiseaseduringlife,  nor  the  least  is  manifested  by  pain  in  the  head,  which 
appearance  of  morbid  change  on  exami-  is  at  one  time  acute,  at  another  dull 
nation  after  death.  Hut  I  do  not  wish  to  — at  one  time  persistent,  and  another 
draw  from  this  any  other  conclusion  than  periodic,  or  at  least  paroxysmal,  with  al- 
that  such  complication  must  be  compara-  most  complete  remissions.  Where  there 
tively  rare;  and  this  inference,  I  may  add,  is  pain  in  the  head,  however  slight,  atten- 
is  strengthened  by  a  reference  to  recorded  tion  is  generally  directed  to  the  part ;  but 
cases;  for  where  they  are  related  with  suf.  occasionally  there  is  no  pain  whatever, 
ficient  distinctness  to  enable  us  to  deter-  even  although  the  disease  has  made  con- 
mine  the  nature  of  the  previous  rheuraa-  siderable  advances. 

tism,  it  will  be  found  almost  invariably  The  following  case  may  serve  to  illas- 

that  if  the  heart  became  involved  in  the  trate  the  peculiarities  of  one  form  of  this 

disease,  the  synovial  membranes  had  not  disease: — 

been  the  seat  of  the  primary  attack.  A  gentleman  of  literary  habits,  in  the 

Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  37th  year  of  his  age,  had  suffered  for 
great  scale,  there  is  a  striking  difference  be-  above  two  months  from  pain,  with  swell- 
tween  the  affections  of  internal  organs  in  ing  and  fluctuation,  of  several  joints,  par- 
rbeumatic  fever,  and  in  cases  of  synovial  ticularly  the  knees.  The  right  knee  was 
rheumatism, even  in  its  acu test  form.  Wliile  more  especially  conoplained  of,  and  there 
the  former  implicates  both  the  external  and  was  considerable  efiusion  into  the  joint, 
internal  membranes  of  the  heart  by  eite7t*toi},  evinced  by  a  soft  fluctuating  projection 
and  this  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  the  on  either  side  of  the  patella  and  across 
latter  (where  it  involves  an  internal  part,)  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  just  above  the 
becomes  transferred  to  the  pleura,  or  to  the  knee.  He  took  acetic  extract  of  colchi- 
membranes  of  the  brain,  by  metastasit,  and  cum,  in  doses  of  gr.  iij.,  and  acetate  of  mor- 
this  in  but  a  small  proportion  of  instances,  phia,  which  last  was  increased  gradually 
Nor  is  the  immediate  result  of  such  inter-  from  i  to  (  a  grain ;  but  without  any  effect 
sal  inflammations  less  remarkable ;  for  in  relieving  the  affected  part  About  the 
while  very  few,  if  properly  treated,  die  end  of  May,  1837,  he  complained  of  his 
during  the  first  onset  of  rheumatism  of  the  memory  being  impaired,  so  that  he  bad 
heart,  the  mortality  holds  a  very  high  great  difficulty  in  remembering  word'^; 
ratio  where  the  synovial  inflammation  be-  but  he  was  able  to  go  out  in  an  open  car- 
comes  transferred  to  the  serous  membranes  riage,  and  took  a  short  airing  on  Sunday, 
either  of  the  head  or  chest.  April  2d. 

There  are  too  many  instances  on  record  Next  day  I  found  him  in  bed,  unable  to 

to  admit  of  the  fact  being  questioned,  that  answer  questions  otherwise  than  by  the 

synovial  rheumatism  is  occasionally  asso-  monosyllables  "  Yes,"   and  "  No."      He 

elated  with  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  expressed  his  mortification  at  this  inabi- 

membranes  of  the  brain  ;  but  there  are  va-  lity  to  speak,  by  gestures,  and  when  asked 

rious  circumstances  connected   with  such  if  he  had  any   puin  or  giddiness  about 

occurrence  which  require  particular  atten.  the  head,  answered   **  No ;"    and    shook 

tion.     So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this  his  head   in  such    manner   as   to    show 

combinati(m  is  much  less  apt  to  attend  that  he  perfectly  understood    what   was 

the  early  than  the  advanced  stage  of  this  said  to  him.    His  pulse  was  78,  and  soft ; 

form  of  rheumatism ;  whereas  I  think  the  his   tongue    clean.      No    complaint  was 

heart  affection  is  most  frequent  at  the  early  made  of  the  knee,  but  on  examining  it  I 

period   of  rheumatic  fever.      Again,   the  found  the  swelling  almost  entirely  gone; 

cases  which   I  have  seen  have  not  been  indeed    all  fluctuation   bad  disappeared, 

when  the  disease  has  been  erratic  as  re-  and  there  remained  only  some  puffiness 

gards  the  limbs,  but  rather  when  it  has  about   the  parts.    He  was  freely  purged, 

nxed  itself  in  a  few  joints^  or  perhaps  in  and  a  mustard  poultice  applica    to  the 

one  particular  joint:    such  joint  suffers  knee. 

severely,    and  is    generally    considerably  4th. — The  same    symptoms   continued 

swollen,  from  effusion  within   it.     After  without     perceptible     change.      Twelve 

having  been  for  several   weeks,  or  even  leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples,  and 

months,  nearly  stationary,    the  swelling  the  purging  repeated, 

may  diminish  without  any  obvious  cause ;  5lh. — In  the  early  part  of  the  day  he 

the  patient  having  either  ceased  to  take  seemed  better;    recollecting   bis   sister's 
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narne^  whidi  he  had  prevlontlv  forgotten. 
Late  at  night  was  seized  'with  a  fit  of 
sereaming,  accompanied  by  strabismus 
affecting*  die  right  eje,  and  followed  by 
frequent  moaning. 

Leeches  to  forehead,  and  gr.  ii.  of  Calo- 
mel  ereiy  three  hours.  A  blister  to 
the  back  of  the  neck. 

6th. — Strabismus  prone,  but  mouth  per- 
ceptibly, though  slightly,  drawn  to  right 
side,  with  much  subsultus  tendinum,  and 
frequent  sighing.  Answers  questions 
which  require  only  monosyllables  dis- 
tinctly; says  **  \'o,"  when  he  is  asked  if 
he  has  pain  in  the  head,  and  "  r<v,"  when 
asked  if  he  has  any  giddiness.  Pulse  80, 
with  some  sharpness. 

Twelve  leeches  to  temples;  Calomel, 
gr  iii.  every  three  hours ;  strong  mer- 
curial ointment  to  be  rubbed  in  very 
freely. 

7lh  —Very  little  change.  Calomel  omit- 
ted after  the  seventh  dose,  in  consequence 
of  purging.  Mercurial  frictions  continued 
every  two  hours. 

8th. —  Much  more  sensible,  and  expres- 
sion improved.  Urine,  which  has  been 
rather  scanty,  has  become  more  abundant. 
Pulse  78.  No  mercurial  foetor,  but  a  per- 
ceptible red  line  on  the  gums. 

!)lh. — Continues  apparently  to  improve ; 
gums  decidedly  injected,  but  no  mercurial 
fiBtor.  Takes  beef- tea  plentifully.  Shows 
bv  his  manner  that  he  recognizes  those 
about  him,  but  cannot  name  even  those 
most  familiar  to  him. 

Towards  evening  he  began  to  sink.  Fre- 
quent starting,  and  constant  deep  sighing; 
pulse  becoming  weaker,  and  rising  in  fre- 
quency to  100.  These  symptoms  conti- 
nued iill  the  evening  of  the  10th,  when  he 
expired. 

AuUrpsy, — The  convolutions  of  the  brain 
were  Hatter  than  usual ;  the  arachnoid  was 
injected,  and  there  wa<«  a  slight  ai)pearance 
of  effusion.  The  ventricles  contained  from 
5iss.  to  Jij.  of  clear  limpid  serum,  and  each 
corpus  striatum  had  the  appearance  of  being 
smeared  over  with  a  thin  layer  like  cream  ; 
but  this  could  not  be  wiped  off,  and  appa- 
rently depended  on  thickening  and  opa- 
city of  the  lininc:  miNTibrane.  The  eon- 
volutions  of  the  left  fissura  Sylvii  were 
adherent,  from  inflammation  of  the  inter- 
posed membrane,  and  the  substance  of 
the  brain  on  either  side  of  the  fissure  was 
of  a  yelh)wish  colour,  with  patches  like 
minute  points  of  extravasation.  The 
heart  and  other  thoracic  viscera  were  per- 
fectly  healthy.  In  the  right  knee,  which 
had  been  the* chief  seat  of  the  rheumatism, 
the  membrane  was  thickened,  rugose,  and 
red  all  round,  close  up  to  the  cartilages. 
The  membrane  had  been  pushed  upwards, 
so  as  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  cavity, 


but  no  longer  contained  any  preternatural 
quantity  of  synovia  *. 

Now  this  is  a  ease  to  which  I  have  seen 
several  more  or  less  analogous,  and  evi- 
dently  consisted  in  a  slow  and  treacherous 
inflammation  about  the  brain,  producing 
fatal  effects  without  exciting  the  general 
system  into  any  of  that  sympathy  which 
usually  attends  the  progress  of  mortal  dis- 
eases. 

In  another  form  of  this  metastasis  the 
symptoms  arc  more  marked,  especially  as 
regards  the  occurrence  of  pain  in  the  head, 
by  which  the  scat  of  attack  is  clearly 
pointed  out.  A  case  of  this  kind  lately  oc- 
curred at  St.  George's  Hospital,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Seymour.  A  man  had  long 
laboured  under  synovial  rheumatism,  and 
there  was  great  permanent  distension  of 
the  capsules.  One  day  the  knees,  which 
had  been  greatly  swollen,  were  observed  to 
be  flaccid — reduced,  in  fact,  by  about  one- 
half.  He  complained  at  the  same  time  of 
pain  in  the  head,  became  paralysed  on  one 
side,  and  expired  in  the  space  of  36  hours. 
On  opening  the  body,  a  deposit  of  greenish- 
looking  purulent  matter  was  found  smear- 
ed over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  left  hemisphere,  and  there  was  consi- 
derable effusion  into  the  ventricles.  Here 
the  disease  had  gone  on  silently  up  to 
a  certain  point,  ns  there  was  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  any  increased  action 
about  the  head  till  the  paralysis  came  on. 
In  yet  other  cases  of  this  affection,  there  is 
pain  of  the  head  of  several  days'  duration, 
afterwards  giving  place  to  symptoms  of 
pressure,  very  much  in  the  manner  we  see 
in  hydrocephalus.  A  very  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  contained  in  Sir  B.  Brodie's 
work  on  the  Joints. 

A  lad,  aged  13,  had  inflammation  of  one 
knee,  with  effusion  into  the  joint;  thick- 
ening of  the  synovial  membrane  resulted, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  joint  continued 
for  several  months.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  swelling  became  suddenly  reduced, 
and  this  was  simultaneously  accompanied 
by  the  supervention  of  acute  pain  in  the 
head.  This  returned  several  times  perio- 
dically at  night,  and  after  a  week  entirely 
ceased,  when  he  became  affected  with  som- 
nolency, strabismus,  and  partial  blindness, 
in  which  state  he  died. 

In  almost  every  instance  wherein  the 
cerebral  affection  assumes  the  insidious 
form  described  in  the  first  case,  the  para- 
lytic attack  detailed  in  the  second,  or  the 
form  of  hydrocephalus,  as  in  the  third, 
the  attack  proves  fatal.  But  in  some  the 
disease  more  resembles  common  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  admits  of  the  ordinary 
active  treatment,  and  more  frequently  than 
in  the  preceding  instances  also  admits  of  a 
successful  termination. 


*   Thin   ca«e  wa»  alUwAcA  X^'j  Wt.  "fttxiJvx^^ 
Dr.  Clend\n»\tig,  Dt.  Hoipe,  xiu^  m"s%*\t« 
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Dr.  Copland  has  recorded  a  ca^  tn  which  matio  ophthalmia,  I  have  no  hef  itation  in 

rheumatism  was  connected  with  intlamroa.  expressing  my  conviction,  that  the  number 

tion  of  the  membranes  of  the  5pinal  cord ;  of  cases  in  which  it  is  met  with  will  be  pro- 

but  as  in  the  case  alluded  to  the  rheuma-  digiously  reduced  ;  in  fact,  of  nearly  200 

tism  alternated  with  chorea,  there  is  at  patients  whom  I  have  treated  for  different 

least  room  to  suspect  that  it  was  this  last,  forms  of  rheumatism  in  St.  George's  Hoa- 

rather  than  the  rheumatism,  which  direct*  pital,  during  the  last  four  years,  only  one 

ed  the  disease  to  that  portion  of  the  ner-  has  had  inflammation  of  the  eye  ;  and  I 

vous  system.  observe  that,  in  a  table  of  520  eases,  given 

Another  complication  of  this  form    of  by  Haygarth,  the  eye  was  only  affected  in 

rheumatism   is  with   pleurisy;  and  here,  two. 

too,    the  internal   inflammation   depends  The  case  above  alluded  to  happens  to 

upon  a  metastasis,  the  affection   of  the  be,  at  present,  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  in 

joints  subsiding,  or  wholly  ceasing,  on  the  a  state  of  convalescence;  and  it  is  remark- 

supervention  of  the  thoracic  disease.     I  able  that  he  has  suffered,  at  several  dif- 

have  more  than   once  witnessed  this  oc-  ferent  time*,  from  synovial  rheumatism^ 

currence,  and  the  phenomena  were  rather  and  at  each  time  has  bad  o])hthalmia.     I 

remarkable,  having  given  rise  to  a  copious  would  bv  no  means  be  understood,  there- 

sero-purulent  effusion  into  the  bag  of  the  fure,  as  denying  the  existence  of  rheumatic, 

pleura.    This  form  of  metastasis  is  quite  or  rather  perhaps  of  arthritic  ophthalmia, 

distinct  from  that  which  takes  place  to  the  All  I  maintain  is,  that  the  affection  bears  a 

pericardium   in  diffuse  rheumatism.     In  very  small  pmportion  to  the  total  number 

this  last  the  inflammation  may,  and  fre-  of  cases,  and  that  the  term  has  been  on- 

uuently  does,  extend  over  the  covering  of  warrantably  extended  by  writers  on  oph- 

tlie  heart  to  the  contiguous  pleura ;  but  in  thalmic  surgery,  to  inflammations  of  the 

the  cases  of  metastasis  of  synovial  rheuma-  eye  having  no  connexion  of  any  kind  with 

tism  to  which  I  allude,  the  pericardium  rheumatism  except  that  of  being  produced 

was  free  from  any  participation  in  the  dis-  by  the  same  exciting  cause,  viz.,  cold, 

ease.  We  read  in  medical  authors  of  various 

Another  part  to  which  rheumatism  oc-  other  parts  becoming  affected  with  rhen- 
casionally  extends  is  the  eye;  and  I  men-  matism  by  metastasis.  One  wmild  expect 
tion  this  here,  because  1  have  never  seen  it  such  affections  to  be  more  common,  in  con- 
except  in  connexion  with  the  synovial  nexion  with  this,  than  the  other  forms  of  the 
form  of  the  disease.  Certainly  it  is  not  disease,  because  it  bears  a  very  strong  affi- 
common  for  patients  labouring  under  any  nity  to  gout;  and  gout  is  proverbial  for  its 
form  of  rheumatism,  whether  acute  or  erratic  propensities.  At  the  same  time  I 
chronic,  to  become  affected  with  ophthal-  must  remark,  that  I  have  been  looking 
mia  while  under  treatment;  and  it  ap-  out  for  such  examples  during  twenty  years, 
pears  by  the  best  works  on  diseases  of  the  at  the  Westminster  Dispensary  and  St. 
eye,  tliat  the  cases  which  have  been  called  George's  Hospital,  and  have  never  met 
rheumatic  ophthalmia  are  principally  in-  with  any  unequivocal  instance  of  the 
stances  of  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  metastasis  or  extension  of  rheumatism  ex- 
coat  or  conjunctiva,in  persons  whohavehad  cept  those  I  have  mentioned  aliove.  We 
uo  other  form  of  rheumatism.  The  appli-  have  abundant  derangement  of  function 
cation  of  cold  and  damp,  which  in  one  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  kidneys,  but 
person  produces  rheumatism,  in  a  second  as  out  of  many  hundred  cases,  I  have  never 
may  produce  cynanche,  in  a  third  bron-  seen  rheumatism,'  when  unconnected  with 
chitis,  in  a  fourth  ophthalmia;  and  if  the  gfout,  transferred  to  the  stomach  or  the 
latter  be  called  rheumatic,  I  see  no  reason  bowel?:,  the  kidneys  or  the  bladder,  in  the 
why  we  should  not  also  speak  of  rheu-  shape  of  inflammation,  I  think  I  am  war- 
malic  cynanche,  rheumatic  bronchitis,  ficc.  ranted  in  inferring  that  such  cases  are  of 
In  order  to  prove  that  one  disease  is  of  a  very  rare  occurrence, 
speciflc  character,  and  similar  to  another.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  subject 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  shew,  either  that  still  remains  und^^ussed;  but  the  very 
they  occur  together  so  frequently  as  to  limited  time  allowed  to  these  lectures  has 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  their  iden.  expired,  and  I  must  necessarily  leave  it 
tity — which  is  the  case  in  rheumatic  fever  incomplete.  The  Gulstonian  lectures*  are, 
and  pericarditis — or  that  the  sudden  retro-  or  ought  to  be,  connected  with  the  subject 
cession  of  the  disease  in  the  extremities  is  of  anatomy ;  and  I  have  therefore  con- 
followed  by  the  internal  affection,  as  sidered  it  my  business  to  dwell  especially 
where  synovial  rheumatism  is  transferred  upon  the  effects  produced  by  rheumatism, 
to  the  brain  ;  or,  lastly,  the  internal  uffcc-  on  the  various  structures  wliicb  it  attacks. 

tion,  if  it  manifest  itself  first,  ought  to  be-    — — — 

come  mitigated,  or  to  cease  entirelv,  on  the  *  It  may  be  proper  to  state,  th»t  ihi*  and  the 

disease  attacking  the  limbs— a  phenome-  P't^cedlnj?,  though  for  convenience  divided  Into 

\xMo%iti^  uLiav    I   ej                              r  jj^^  porllont.   conatltuted  the   Onlatonian   Leo- 

Don  frequently  witnes.^ed  in  gout.  m^„^  limited  to  three  In  number,  deUvcrtd  at 

Now  if  tbes*  taf ts  be  applied  to  niea-  the  College  of  Phytlciut  hut  tunimcr. 
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Had  time  •erred,  I  should,  in  speaking  of 
the  treatment, have  rentnred  to  urge  the  ad- 
vantage  of  general  bloodletting  and  purging 
in  the  early  stage  of  acute  rheumatism, car-  < 
Tied  to  a  considerably  greater  extent  than 
is  usually  done.  Indeed,  it  is  tlie  only  me- 
thod by  which  I  have  ever  seen  the  disease 
€iHitguiihed,  like  a  common  inflammation. 

It  would  have  been  an  interesting  ques- 
tion to  have  examined  the  circumstances 
which  give  efficiency  to  particular  reme- 
dies—stimulant  diaphoretics,  warm  baths, 
and  strong  exercise,  in  some;  narcotics, 
nidi  as  stramonium  and  aconite,  in  others. 
To  have  traced  the  specific  influence  of 
colchicnm,  where  the  synovial  membrane 
is  implicated,  as  well  as  the  suncriority 
here  of  local  over  general  depletion  — 
the  nse  of  mercury  in  the  diflPuse  or 
fibrons  form,  its  failure  in  the  synovial — 
and  the  very  remarkable  effects  sometimes 
produced  by  the  hydriodate  of  potass,  mure 
especially  in  almost  all  those  cases  where 
there  has  been  any  thickening  of  the  af- 
fected textures. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  practical  parts 
which  it  was  my  intention  to  have  dis- 
cussed; as  it  is,  T  must  content  myself 
with  adducing  a  short  tabular  view  of  the 
cases  I  have  most  recently  treated,  and 
from  which  the  opinions  above  delivered 
have  been  in  great  measure  deduced.  In 
its  present  state,  however,  it  is  only  offered 
as  a  unit  towards  forming  a  sum  from 
which  general  calculations  may  be  made 
at  tome  future  time. 

Tables  and  Inferences  drawn  from  150  Cases  of 
AeuUy  Chronic,  and  Capsular  Rheumatism, 
treated  at  St,  George's  Hospital  during  a 
period  immediately  anterior  to  the  delivery  of 
the  preceding  lectures. 

Ca»es   of    acute    rheumatism,   )     q- 
(Males,  55 ;  Females,  30)   J    "^ 


Periods  during  which  the  Cases  of  Acute  Rheu* 
mat  ism  icere  under  treatment. 


Cured* 

Died. 

In  5  days  •  -  •  • 

1 

Of  pericarditis,  2; 

In  8  days  •  •  •  • 

6 

viz.    at    the    end 

In  lOdayS'*** 

4 

of  three  days,   1 ; 

In  12days**«* 

4 

at  the  end  of  three 

In  3  weeks    •  • 

7 

months,   of  a  se- 

In 3  weeks    •  • 

29 

cond  attack,  ]. 

In  4  weeks   •  • 

14 

In  5  weeks    •  • 

3 

In  6  weeks    •  • 

9 

[Date    of    dis- 

In 8  weeks    •  • 

6 

charge  not  record- 

In 10  weeks  •• 

1 

ed  in  3  ] 

In  16  weeks  •  • 

2 

Ages. 

Males. 

Female*. 

TotaL 

10  to  15 

1 

0 

1 

15   to  20 

9 

10 

19 

20  to  25 

9 

4 

13 

25  to  30 

15 

7 

22 

30   to  35 

8 

3 

11 

35   to  40 

8 

0 

8 

40   to  45 

3 

2 

5 

45   to  50 

1 

0 

1 

50   to  55 

0 

2 

2 

55   to  60 

1 

2 

3 

From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  in 
both  sexes  from  15  to  30  is  the  time  of  life 
most  obnoxious  to  acute  rheumatism,  54 
put  of  85  cases  having  occurred  within  the 
oeriod  specified^ 


It  thus  appears  that  58  out  of  82  cases 
were  discharged  cured  within  a  month ; 
and  when  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  hospital  not  to  seed  out  pa- 
tients who  have  had  acute  rheumatism  as 
soon  as  they  cease  to  complain  of  pain,  we 
mav  safely  assert  that  the  number  speci- 
fied were  cured  in  little  if  at  all  exceeding 
three  weeks.  But  44,  or  rather  more  than 
one. half,  were  actually  discharged  within 
three  weeks ;  and  certainly  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  were  free  from  complaint  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight. 

In  a  small  number,  perhaps  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole,  the  disease  was  abso- 
lutely cut  short  at  once,  within  two,  three, 
or  four  days;  and  in  two  or  three  cases  it 
was  (even  though  accompanied  by  much 
swelling  and  redness  of  the  joints)  arrest- 
ed within  twenty-four  hours.  To  effect 
this,  however,  various  concurrent  circum* 
stances  were  reouired — viz.  a  constitution 
previously  healthy,  a  very  recent  attack, 
and  active  depletion. 

Of  the  85  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
above  alluded  to,  the  heart  was  implicated 
in  18,  or  rather  more  than  one  fifth. 

But  of  the  total  number  of  patients,  55 
were  males,  and  only  30  females.  Now  of 
the  men  not  more  than  seven  had  pericar- 
ditis, whereas  of  the  women,  eleven,  or 
about  one  in  three,  had  symptoms  indicat- 
ing that  condition. 

Of  the  eighteen  cases  in  which  the  heart 
was  affected,  there  was  only  one  in  which 
the  pain  of  the  limbs  was  simultaneously 
so  alleviated  as  to  give  the  least  colouring 
to  the  idea  of  metastasis.  In  seventeen  of 
the  cases  alluded  to,  the  heart  affection 
was  preceded  by  rheumatism  of  the  limbs; 
in  one  case  the  pericarditis  came  on  first, 
and  the  rheumatism  of  the  extremities 
subsequently,  hut  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  occurrence  of  InflamiSL^AiQii  «\iq>>^N. 
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the  heart  ali^-ays  added  to  the  daretion  of 
the  case.  Thus,  of  the  fortv-foQr  discharged 
T^'ilhin  three  weeks, none  had  pericarditis; 
but  of  the  fourteen  who  were  not  dis- 
charged till  the  end  of  the  fourth  week, 
not  fewer  than  fi?e  had  had  the  heart  af- 
fected ;  and  this  rule,  that  they  who  had 
such  complication  required  to  be  kept 
longer  than  others  in  the  hospital,  held 
good  almost  uniformly.  Thus  of  those 
who  were  discharged  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  amounting  to  nine,  four  had  had 
pericarditis ;  of  those  who  were  eight 
weeks  in  the  hospital,  amounting  to  six, 
three  had  pericarditis.  The  one  who  re- 
mained ten  weeks,  and  both  those  who 
remained  sixteen  weeks,  had  rheumatic 
affections  of  the  heart.  The  fact  of  this 
complication  being  chiefly  in  those  who 
remained  longest  in  the  hospital  must  not, 
however,  be  understood  as  implying  that 
the  pericarditis  supervened  chiefly  after  a 
certain  residence  in  the  hospital ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases  the  rheumatism  attacked  the  heart 
at  an  early  period;  while  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  number  the  symptoms  of  heart 
affection  were  fully  developed  at  the  time 
of  their  admission.  Again,  the  prolonged 
stay  of  such  cases  in  hospital  is  in  great 
measure  owing  to  this^  Uiat  I  invariably 
make  it  a  rule  not  to  discbarge  them  nn- 
til  I  have  expended  every  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  reabsorption  of  any  effused 
lymph,  and  to  render  the  action  of  the 
heart  as  qniet  as  possible.  Unless  this  be 
done,  the  damage  goes  on  increasing  very 
rapidly  when  the  patients  return  to  their 
active  avocations. 

The  following  are  the  ages  of  those  who 
had  rheumatic  pericarditis : — 


but  one  was  nnder  15  years,  and  lie  had 
pericarditis.  Of  cases  in  subjects  l>etween 
15  and  20,  there  were  twenty ;  and  of  them 
six  had  pericarditis.  Between  20  and  25 
there  were  thirteen;  and  of  them  six  had 
pericarditis.  After  this  the  proportion  di- 
minishes, for  while  there  were  twenty- two 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  30,  yet  they  give  but  three 
cases  of  pericarditis;  30  to  35  give  ten 
cases  of  rheumatism,  and  one  of  pericar- 
ditis ;  35  to  40  give  eight  cases  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  none  of  heart  affection. 


Cases    of   chronic    rkeumalUm, 
(Males,  26;  Females,  16) 


42 


Ages. 

Males. 

Femalen. 

Total, 

15  to  20 

2 

1 

3 

20  to  25 

2 

2 

4 

25  to  30 

4 

4 

8 

30  to  35 

3 

2 

5 

35  to  40 

3 

2 

5 

40  to  45 

1 

2 

3 

45  to  50 

5 

1 

6 

50  to  55 

2 

2 

4 

55  to  60 

1 

0 

1 

60  to  65 

1 

0 

1 

65  to  70 

2 

0 

2 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

10   to  15 
15   to  20 
20  to  25 
25   to  30 
30   to  35 

55  to  60 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

0 

0 
4 
4 
2 
0 

1 

1 
6 
6 
3 

1 

1 

7 

11 

18 

Very  few  children  are  admitted  into  St. 
George's  Hospital;  but  from  what  I  have 
seen  in  dispensary  and  private  practice,  I 
am  inclinea  to  believe  that  the  proportion 
of  cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis  is 
considerably  greater  in  young  subjects 
than  in  those  of  more  advanced  years. 
Of  tho^e  referred  to  in  the  prccediiig 
table    of    cases   of    acute    rheumatism. 


So  far  as  this  table  goes,  it  would  seem 
to  show  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  ages  at  which  acute  and  chronic  rheu- 
matism are  most  prevalent.  In  the  former 
instance,  from  15  to  30  gave  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  number  of  cases; 
here  the  same  period  of  life  gives  only  15 
out  of  42,  or  little  more  than  one-third. 
After  the  middle  period  of  life,  the  ten- 
dency to  acute  rheumatism  progressively 
and  rapidly  diminishes :  not  so  with  regard 
to  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  which 
is  more  equally  spread  over  the  period  of 
adult  age.  Of  the  acute  cases,  only  3  oc- 
curred  between  the  a^es  of  45  and"  55,  or 
about  l-28th  of  the  whole  number; 
whereas  the  same  period  gives  10  cases  of 
the  chronic  form,  being  about  ]-4th  of  the 
whole. 

Periods  during  which  Cases  of  Chronic  RkeU' 
matism  were  under  treatments 

\  week    • 1 

2  do. 7 

3  do.    7 

4  do.    12 

6  do.    10 

8  do.    4 

Bate  of  discharge  not  recorded  •  •  •  •  1 

In  about  3-4ths  of  the  above,  the  paia 
was  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  removed ; 
in  the  remaining  fourth  the  disease  was 
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so  fkr  mitigated  as  to  admit  of  the  parties 
being  made  out-patients. 

Cm9et  rf  Syuovial   Rheumatism  > 
(Males,  16 ;  Females,  7)     { 


23 


Af««. 

Malei. 

Female*. 

Total. 

15  to  20 

1 

0 

1 

20  to  25 

1 

1 

2 

25  to  30 

2 

1 

3 

30  to  35 

8 

2 

5 

35  to  40 

1 

I 

2 

30  to  45 

2 

1 

3 

45  to  50 

8 

0 

3 

50  to  55 

2 

0 

2 

55  to  60 

1 

0 

1 

60  to  65 

0 

1 

1 

According  to  this  table,  capsular  rhco' 
matism  wonld  seem  to  be  conside.'^bly 
more  prevalent  amonf^  men  than  women, 
and  much  more  equally  diffused  over  dif. 
fercnt  periods  of  adult  oge,  than  the  form 
of  the  disease  first  described. 

Periodt  during  which  the  Cases  of  Capsular 
Rheumatism  ujere  under  Treatment, 

3  weeks 3 

4  do. 3 

6  do.   4 

7  do 2 

8  do.    5 

10  do 2 

3  months   2 

4  do.  1 

6  do 1 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in 
this  tabic  is  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  patients  were  under  treatment, 
as  compared  to  the  other  forms  of  the 
disease.  Of  the  cases  of  acute  rlicuma- 
tism,  as  we  have  seen,  more  than  one-half 
were  discharged  within  three  weeks; 
whereas  here  the  number  discharged  in 
the  same  period  scarcely  exceeded  I -8th. 
Again,  of  the  acute  cases,  less  than  1.9th 
remained  so  long  as  two  months  in  the 
hospital ;  whereas,  of  the  synovial  cases, 
within  a  fraction  of  one-half  were  in  the 
hospital  two  months  and  upwards. 

In  one  of  the  cases  of  capsular  rheuma- 
tism, inflammation  of  the  eye  supervened, 
and  it  is  vprthy  of  remark' that  the  same 
patient,  in  more  than  one  previous  attack, 
had  suffered  from  the  same  complication. 

In  one  case  (a  woman,  aged  45),  there 
were  symptoms  indicating  a  slight  attack 
of  pericarditis,  which,  however,  was  speed- 
ily arrested  by  the  ordinary  remedies. 

Of  the  preceding  cases,  three  were  fatal, 
— viz.  one  from  suppuration  in  the  joints 
at  the  end  of  two  months  ;  one  from  pleu- 


risy, at  the  end  of  seven  weeks  :  and  one 
from  inflammati<m  of  the  cncephalon,  at 
the  end  of  three  months. 

The  eases  of  ])crio8teal  rheumatism 
which  have  occurred  within  the  period  to 
which  the  above  relates,  amounts  to  10; 
and  those  of  arthritic  or  rheumatic  pain, 
following  the  course  of  particular  nerves 
(all  of  the  lower  extremities),  to  7;  — 
numbers  too  small  on  which  to  hazard  any 
general  inferences.  # 
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EXTRACT  OF  BELLADONNA 

GIVEN  AS  A  PROPHYLACTIC  AGAINST  THE 

CONTAGION  OF  SCARLET  FEVER. 

By  William  Maclvre,  Esq. 
Surgeon  ;  late  President  of  the  Harreian  Society. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 

The  following"  paper  was  read  by  me 
before  the  Harveian  Society,  at  its  sit- 
ting of  the  7th  of  October,  1833.  It 
relates  to  the  subject  of  the  Extract  of 
Belladonna  given  as  a  preservative 
against  the  contagion  of  scarlet  fever. 
If  you  should  deem  it  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  entitle  it  to  insertion  in  your 
journal,  be  so  g'ood  as  to  award  to  it  that 

friviicge  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
have  delayed  to  publish  it  till  now,  in 
the  hope  of  enlarging  my  experience  of 
the  practice  which  it  recommends,  and 
I  have  only  farther  to  remark,  that  since 
the  ])aper  was  written,  I  have  employed 
the  extract  of  belladonna  as  a  prophy- 
lactic in  several  instances,  and  g'enerally 
w  ith  apparent  success  ;  though  no  doubt 
the  suoject  still  requires  investigation. 
The  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
the  ]irobablc  efficacy  of  the  nracticc, 
were  fully  admitted  by  the  late  Sir 
David  Barry,  Professor  A.  T.  Thomson, 
Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson,  and  several 
others  of  equal  eminence,  who  took  part 
in  the  discussion. 

I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Maclure. 

14,  Harley  Street, 
10th  Nov.  I8S7. 

I  beg  to  offer  to  the  Society  some 
remarks  on  the  Extract  of  Belladonna 
employed  as  a  Prophylactic  against 
Scarlet  Fever. 

llahucmann,  I  believe,  was  the  first 
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who  proposed   giving    the   extract    of  and  M.  Ibrclisle,  a  physician  of  Metz, 

belladonna   to  persons  exposed   to  the  who  writes  in  the  **  Bull,  de  la   Society 

contagion  of  scarlatina,  as  a  prophylactic  d'EmuIation,'*  fur  April    1823,  p.   201, 

ag'aiust  that  disease.     I  am  told  that  he  informs  us   that   he   has    seen    twelve 

Jmblished   his  views  on  this  subject  so  children  preserved   by   the   belladonna 

ong*  ago  as  1801,  but  I  have  not  been  from   scarlatina,    which    had   attacked 

able  hitherto  to  procure  a  sight  of  his  two    hundred    and    six   others,    in    the 

work ;  what  he  said,  however,  with  re-  midst  of   whom   the   twelve   protected 

gard  to  the  preventive  efficacy  of  this  ones   resided.       Dr.   Velsen,   likewise, 

substance    against    the    exanthym    in  s'ave  the  substance  in  question  to  two 

question,  does  not  seem  to  have  obtained  hundred  and  forty-seven  persons,  of  whom 

much  attention  in  Germany  at  the  time,  thirty-one  only  contracted  the  disease, 

for  I  do  not  find  any  other  author  taking  although  they  were  all  equalljr  exposed 

up  the  subject  till  Dr.  Dusterhurg  did  to   its  contagion.     This  physician  pre- 

so   in   1820*.      In  Hufeland's  Journal  scribed  two  grains  of  the  extract  dis- 

der  Practischer  Heilkunde  of  that  year,  solved  in  two  ounces  of  water  combined 

Dr.  Dusterhurg  relates  that  during  the  with  a  little  alcohol ;    and  of  this  be 

epidemic  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  at  ordered  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  to  be 

Guterslop,  or  Gusterslob,  in  1820,  he  taken  bj^  each  person   daily.     He  re- 

eave  daily  to  such  children  as  had  not  marks  with  justice  that  the  employment 

been  attacked,  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  this  means  being  attended  with  no 

of  a  solution  of  three  grains  of  extract  danger,  there  can  be  little  or  no  incon- 

of   belladonna,    in    three   drachms    of  venience  in  giving  it  a  fair  trial.     In 

canella  water :    and  he  assures  us  that  the  "  Journal  des  Progr^s  des  Sciences 

none  of  the  children  who  continued  this  Medicales,"  Vol.  1,  p.  242,  it  is  stated 

medicine  a  week  were  attacked  with  the  by  Dr.  Wagner,  as  the  result  of  his 

disease,  though  continually  exposed  to  experience,  that  comparing  those  who 

its  contagion.     It  is  also  stated,  that  took  the  belladonna  during  the  preva- 

every  child  that  did  not  take  belladonna,  lence  of  an  epidemic,  with  those  who 

and  was  exposed  to  the  contagion,  had  neglected  to  do  so,   of  the  former  he 

scarlet  fever.     From  this  perioait  would  lost  only  about  one  in  sevetit^,  whilst 

appear  that  the  subject  has  attracted  a  of  the  latter  there  died  one  in   three. 

good  deal  of  attention  in  Germany,  and  He  states  also  that  whole  villages  in 

a  great  many  physicians  of  that  country  Germany   have    been    preserved    from 

have  given  belladonna  a  trial,  and  have  scarlet  fever  by  the  inhabitants  taking 

reported  favourably  of  its  effects,  in  the  the  belladonna  whilst  the  disease  was 

way  of  shielding  for  a  time  the  con-  raging  in  one  at  no  great  distance  from 

stitution  against  this  often  formidable  them.     I  must  confess,  however,  that  I 

disorder.     The  celebrated  Hufeland,  in  do  not   place  much  reliance  upon  the 

a   work  written  in  German,  "  On   the  somewhat  vague  statements  and  loose 

Preservative virtueofBelladonnaagainst  experience  of  the  last  writer;  but  there 

Scarlatina,"  and  published  at  Berlin  in  is  something  more  definite  and  conclu- 

1826,  has  collected  no  less  than  thirty  sive,  as  well  as  more  recent,  in  what 

reports  of  as  many  German  physicians,  M.  Scoutctten  has  reported  as  being  the 

wnose  experience  goes  to  confirm    his  experience  of  M.  Fnsto,  of  Scierck,  in 

own  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  this  sub-  bis  *'  Compte  rendti  des  travaux  de  la 

stance  in   this  particular  way.      The  Society  des  Sciences  M^dicales  du  De- 

Professor  believes  that  the  efficacy  of  partement  de  la  Moselle,"  published  at 

the  plant  depends   upon   its  power  of  Metz,  in    1830.     M.   Fristo,   who  ob- 

diminishing  the  nervous  susceptibility  served  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  the 

of  the  human  system,  so  as  to  render  it  village  of  Reimling,  canton  of  Scierck, 

for  a   time  insusceptible  of  impression  and      arrundissement     of     Thionville, 

from  the  contagionf.  during  the  months  of  Decerifber  1828, 

M.  Martini,  in  a  paper  published  in  and  January  1829,  derived,  he  relates, 

the  2d  Volume,  page  371,  ofthe  "  R^vue  great  advantage  from  the  belladonna  as 

Medicale,"  also  avows  his  belief  in  the  a  preservative  means.     The  mortality 

preservative   virtue  of  tliis  substance  :  here  was  very  great,  since  out  of  about 

. one    hundred    patients,    no    less  than 

eighty-three    died.        The    extract    of 

r«  .?.^5^HuS!l7  ""^  Medicine,  vol.  HI.  page  20.  belladonna   was  given   to    twenty-two 

Coopers  Edition.  .i..i      ■           i^«*          •       %       *«      ■ 

t  Oasetudcsaot^,  ManlOM.^  individuals,  wbo,  altbough  they  both 
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resided  and  slept  %«itb  those  afTected  I  have  to  lament  not  only  this  luke- 
mith  the  disease,  were  not  attacked,  warinness  and  neglect  on  the  part  of 
Four  children,  he  continues,  living*  in  British  practitioners,  but  also  that  my 
two  houses  where  there  were  persons  own  experience  on  the  subject  is  as  jet 
labotiring*  under  the  maladj,  aid  not  extremely  limited.  Indeed,  what  T  have 
take  the  belladonna ;  whilst  in  one  of  observed  of  the  prophylactic  power  of 
these  houses,  ^hree  others  took  it  regu-  the  belladonna  would  perhaps  not  de- 
larly  every  day.  The  four  children  who  serve  any  attention,  if  it  stood  alone; 
fcadfoot  the  benefit  of  the  prophylactic  but  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
became  affected  with  scarlatnia,  and  factsdetailed  by  our  continental  brethren, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  not  one  of  the  it  may  be  considered  to  have  a  value 
other  three,  though  they  were  equally  which  otherwise  might  not  belong  to  it. 
exposed  to  the  contagion,  became  ill."  Such  as  it  is,  however,  I  now  beg  leave 
*' r  could,'*  adds  this  author,  "  cite  many  to  submit  it  to  the  Society's  consideration. 
other  similar  examples  which  were  On  the  4th  dav  of  July  last  (1833), 
followed  with  the  same  results;  and  being  the  second  day  of  her  illness,  I  was 
DOW  I  never  hesitate,  in  my  rounds  from  called  to  visit  a  young  lady  whom  I 
bouse  to  house,  to  carry  with  me  my  soon  discovered  to  be  labouring  under 
remedy,  being  well  assured  that  I  can  scarlet  fever  in  rather  a  severe  form ; 
always  arrest  the  epidemic."  **  At  this  sloughing  throat,  typhoid  fever,  and 
date,"  (23d  Jan.  1829,)  he  adds,  "I  delirium,  being  among  the  symptoms. 
have  no  more  patients  with  scarlatina.  She  was  attended  from  the  beginning 
and  recently  I  have  only  seen  one  by  her  mother,  a  hired  nurse,  her 
individual  die  of  it,  and  this  through  mother's  maid,  her  own  maid,  and  a 
the  fault  of  his  parent**,  who  obstinately  house-maid,  in  all  five  persons,  none  of 
refused  all  aid  whether  of  a  preservative  whom,  I  was  told,  had  previously  passed 
or  a  curative  natun.*."  In  ad<liiiun  to  through  the  disease.  The  patient's 
these  authorities  on  this  interesting  sub-  brothers  and  sisteri»,  at  my  suggestion 
ject,  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  add  that  and  request,  left  the  house  on  the  second 
of  Dr.  Randhaken,  physician  to  the  day  of  the  complaint ;  her  father  re- 
Or|)han  Hospital  of  Langendorf  in  mained,  hut  did  not,  during  the  whole 
Prussia,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  A.T.Thomsonf,  course  of  the  disease,  ascend  higher  in 
who  affirms  that  by  the  same  means  he  the  house  than  the  drawing-room  6oor, 
exempted  from  the  disease  in  question,  and  the  men-servants  and  others  re- 
one  hundred  and  sixty  children  who  mained  below,  not  being  permitted  to 
were  exposed  to  its  contagion.  have  any  immediate  communication  with 
These  authorities,  it  will  be  observed,  the  sick-chamber,  which  of  course  was 
are  all  foreign  :  indeed  they  all  have  a  on  the  bed-room  floor.  Bv  these  early 
German  origin.  I  have  not  been  able  precautions  all  the  male  nidividuals  of 
to  find  that  any  trial  has  been  given  to  the  house  escaped, 
the  alleged  preservative  efficacy  of  the  Recollecting  the  passage  which  I 
belladonna  in  this  country;  nor,  indeed,  have  quoted  from  the  paper  of  Dr. 
in  the  course  of  my  reading  have  I  Dusterburg,  in  Hufeland's  Journal,  I 
observed  that  the  subject  has  been  resolved  on  testing  the  prophylactic 
mentioned  at  all  by  any  English  writer,  powers  of  the  belladonna  in  the  persons 
except  in  a  short  notice  by  Mr.  Samuel  of  my  patient's  attendants,  thinking. 
Cooper,  in  bis  edition  of  Dr.  Good's  with  Dr.  Velsen,  that  if  it  did  no  good, 
Study  of  Medicine,  already  quoted  ;  and  it  could  not  do  any  harm,  if  given  in 
in  another  by  our  learned  associate,  minute  doses  and  with  proper  precau- 
Professor  Thomson,  in  his  EJemcnts  of  tions.  In  accordance  with  this  idea, 
Materia  Medica,  though  from  its  mani-  then,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
fest  importance,  not  only  in  a  scientific  mvattendance,  two  of  the  maids  whom 
but  practical  point  of  view,  to  schools  I  have  mentioned,  viz.  the  lady's-maid 
and  families,  it  certainly  deserves  a  and  the  house-maid,  regularly  took  the 
calm  examination,  and  ought  to  be  sub-  medicine  in  the  dose  directed  by  Dr. 
niitted  to  further  experiment,  not  only  Dusterburg.  The  event  was,  in  their 
in  scarlatina,  but  perhaps  also  in  the  cases,  that,  though  they  riever  had  had 
other  contagious  exanthemata.  the  disease,  and  though  they  were  as 
thoroughly  exposed  to  the  contagion  as 

•  llevue    Mcdicale.    I  WW,   torn.  Iv.  p.  843.  as  .1          ..         attendanta     ihpv    pomnlptplv 

qu.ted  in  the  *'  Diet.  Unir.  de  Mat.  Med."  torn.  i.  "*^   "^"^"^  auenuanis,   mey  completely 

t  Ekmcnu  of  Materia  Medica.  escaped.     Not  80  With  reg'ard  to  their 
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mistress  and  the  other  atteiidatits.  The  with  me  on  the  other  eaaeft, 
hired  nurse,  who  was  a  stout  healthy  patient,  an  J  agreed  with  me  in  tbinkioir 
woman,  and  little  more  than  thirty  thatthesore  throat  was  that  of  scarlatina, 
years  of  age,  in  consequence,  I  sup-  and  that  the  young*  woman  would  have 
pose,  of  that  faith  in  her  good  fortune  the  disease,  though  probablv  in  a  wery 
which  had  carried  her  through  so  many  mild  form.  At  the  period,  however, 
dangers,  and  which  is  often  so  useful  when  the  eruption  ought  to  have  made 
a  quality  in  such  pei-sons,  refused  to  its  appearance  on  the  surfaee,  nooe  dis- 
takc  the  belladonna.  The  apparent  closed  itself,  and  none  ever  did  appear ; 
consequence  of  her  refusal  was,  tliat  and  there  was  no  subsequent  desquama- 
in  a  few  days  after  her  attendance  had  tion  of  the  cuticle,  except  a  very  little 
commenced,  she  became  affected  with  from  one  of  her  thumbs;  just  enough, 
the  disease,  and  being  obliged  to  re-  perhaps,  along  with  the  incipient  symp- 
linquisb  her  charge,  she  was  sent  to  St.  toms,  to  prove  the  identitjr  of  the  corn- 
George's  Hospital  (whence  she  had  been  plaint.  She  recovered  rapidly, 
sent  to  us)  through  the  kind  intervention  The  following  summary  will  place 
of  Mr.  Keate.  before  the  Society  at  one  view  the  re- 

Again,  my  patient's  mother,  who  was  suits  of  this  experiment : 

most  assiduous  and  exemplary   in  her  1st,  The  mother  and  the  sick  nurse 

attentions   to   her  daughter,   hoped   to  who  took  no  belladonna,  and  remained 

escape  it,  (though  she  never  had  had  unprotected  by  it,  both  took  the  disease, 

the  disease)  chiefly,  I  believe,  in  conse-  the  cme  severely,  the  other  mildly, 

quence  of  her  age,  which,  I  think,  was  2d,  The  young  lady's  maid,  who  took 

betwixt  fifty  and   sixty  ;    and  she  also  the  medicine  partially,  seemed  to  remain 

declined  availing  herselfof  the  medicine,  only /^ar^ia/iy  protected.     She  became 

The  apparent  consequence  here  again  aflected  with  the  first  symptoms  of  the 

was,  that  just  eight  days  after  the  com-  complaint,  but  in  her  case  it  seemed  to 

mencement   of  her  daughter's    illness,  be  so  modified  and  restrained  as  not  to 

she,    too,    became     affected    with    the  be  able  fully  to  develop  itself, 

symptoms  of   the    disorder,    and    was  3d,  The    two    young    women    who 

ooliged  to  give  up  her  affectionate  atten-  began  to  take  the  belladonna  as  soon 

dance,  and  be  attended  to  herself.  as  it  was    prescribed,   and    continued 

The  lady's  maid  (one  of  those  who  so  doing  throughout  their  attendance, 
took  the  medicine  regularly)  during  the  (which  I  may  remark  was  extended  to 
course  of  her  mistress's  illness,  was  con-  all  the  three  patients)  passed  through 
stantly  with  her  night  and  day,  doing  the  ordeal  unanected  by  it. 
every  necessary  office  about  tlie  sick-  I  require  not  to  be  told  how  fallacious 
chamber.  She,  as  I  said  before,  escaped  very  often  such  experience  in  medicine 
the  disease,  though  so  much  exposed  to  is;  and  it  will  be  very  easy  for  those 
the  contagion.  Lastly,  the  young  gentlemen  who  may  take  a  part  in  this 
lady's  main,  who  happened  to  be  a  sort  discussion  to  give  a  plausible  (and 
of  Tatalist  in  her  philosophical  opinions,  perhaps  true)  explanation  of  the  various 
and  professed  to  believe  that  nothing  phenomena  which  I  have  detailed,  upon 
coula  prevent  her  taking  the  disease  if  the  principle  of  the  various  predisposi- 
it  was  fore-ordained  by  Providence  that  tions  and  susceptibilities  of  the  persons 
she  should  have  it,  (forgetting  that  the  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  experiment, 
means  as  well  as  the  eiicfare  in  all  cases  to  this  particular  malady;  yet,  uotwith- 
fixed  and  foreseen  by  the  Deity)  though  standing  the  force  of  this  argument — 
she  reluctantly  took  the  belladonna  strong,  if  my  experience  stood  alone 
occasionally,  in  partial  obedience  to  my  and  unsupported — I  cannot  help  con- 
prescription  and  her  mistress's  injunc-  sidering  the  result,  when  viewed  as 
tions,  yet  she  did  not  use  it  with  that  confirmatory  of  the  more  extensive  ex- 
regularity  which  seems  to  be  necessary  perience  of  our  medical  brethren  in 
to  its  full  success;  for  during  the  con-  Germany,  as  very  interesting,  and  fully 
valescence  of  the  two  ladies,  whilst  to  instily  me  in  bringing  the  subject 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  was  going  before  this  Society, 
on  in  both  cases,  she  was  seized  with  The  dose  of  the  medicine  which  I 
iever  and  sore  throat  in  a  mild  degree,  employed  was  twenty  drops  every  night 
with  the  usual  white  aphthous  crusts  of  a  solution  of  eight  grains  of  the 
upon  the  tonsils,  which  are  characteristic  extract  of  belladonna  in  an  ounce  of 
of  an  incipient  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  dill-water. 
Dr.  Chambers,  who  was  in  attendance  I  did  not  perceive  that  the  belladonna 
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in     these    cas^s    prodvced    its    osaal  ncnv    offer  to  jour    consideration    an 

effects  CD  the  Bpjpib;   nor  even  '*des  "  Essay  on  Rheumatism,"  the  materials 

culiqwii  de  Ift  oiwrlHBaY  des  sueurs,  et  of  which  have  been  ^radu:«lly  accumu- 

«fe»  orises  abondantes,"  which  a  writer  latin^  from  the  summer  of  1835  to  the 

in  tbe  Dictionnaire  Universelle  de  Matier  autumn  of  1837. 

Medicale   is    disposed   to    attribute   its  In  tins  cssaj,  a  survey  has  been  taken 
|»mpby]actic  effects  to  ;  but  in  one  of  the  of  the  disease;  but  its  natural  history 
cases  some  degree    of  head-ache   and  alone  is   the  subject  of  tbe  following 
giddiness  was  complained  of,  which  was  pages.     I  decline  entering  on  the  treat- 
probably  caused  by  tbe  narcotic.  ment :  Istly,  because  it  is  not  intended 
^  Neither  did    any  artificial    eruptive  for  the  public,  whose  appetite  for  won- 
disease,  similar    or    analogous  to   the  derful  cures  incites  them  to  extol  him 
scarlet  fever,  and  to  the  occurrence  of  who  promises  the  most ;  and  2dly,  be- 
wbich,  Dr.   Hahnemann,  upon  homce-  cause  it  is  addressed  to  the  profession, 
patbic  principles,    attributes    the   pro-  who,  as  a  collective  body,  are  the  ablest 
phylactic  effects  of  belladonna  against  and  only  judges  of  what  is  true  in  tbe 
the  real  disease,  make   its   appearance  history  of  disease.     The  history  of  its 
in  any  of  these  cases ;  so  tliai  the   bel-  treatment  opens  a  wide  field  ;  and  that 
ladonna,  if  it  really  had  any  effect  at  alone  which  relates  to  gastric  and  intes- 
ally  produced  that  effect  silently   and  tinal  irritation,  conjoined  with  irretru- 
secretly,  without  evidencing  its  opera-  larity  in  the  distribution  of  the  bloou,  is 
tion   by   any  outward   or  visible  sign,  a  subject  which  would  afford   materials 
It  would  appear,    however,   from   Dr.  for  an  essay  of  itself,  as  it  offers  a  point 
A.    T.     Thomson's     remarks     in     the  of  practical  interest,  involving  the  con- 
work  I  formerly  alluded  to,  that  this'  siderations  of  many  principles  both  in 
substance  really  has  the  effect,  in  some  pathology  and  therapeutics.     But  it  is 
instances,  of  producing  a  scarlet  efflores-  to  be  remembered,  as  a  general  remark, 
cence  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  that  right  treatment  can  depend  only  in 
stated  by    Hahnemann;    for  he   states  right  notions  of  disease. 
that  he  has  given  it  as  a  remedy   in  I  am,  Sir, 
hooping   cough,    and    that   while   the  Your  obedient  servant, 
efflorescence  continues,  the   cough  re-  J.  A.  Hingeston. 
mains  absent ;  but  that  it  returns  as  soon  ^g^  pimbory  circus, 
as  the  redness,  with  the  other  symptoms,  '  Nov. «,  18«7. 
disappears.     But  the  numerous  German 

authorities  whom  I  have  quoted  make  The  elementary  causes  of  rheumatism 

no  mention  of  the  efHorescence  being  are  to  be  sought  for,  1st,  in  the  capillary 

necessary  to  tbe  protecting  efficacy  of  circulation,  and  2d,  in  the  mucous  sur- 

the  belladonna ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  faces. 

presume  that  all  that  is  required  for  the  1.  Of  the  Cirailating  System. —Irre* 

alleged  effect  is   a  sufficient  influence  gularity  in  the  distribution  of  tbe  blood 

being  exerted  upon  the  nervous  system  through     the    abdominal    viscera,    the 

by  the  narcotic  principle  of  the  plant,  as  brain,  or  the  sninal  column,  reflects  a 

shall  render  it  unsusceptible  for  a  time  similar    irregularity   on    the  capillary 

of  being  affected    by   tbe    contagious  system,  and  forms  the  ground-work  of 

effluvia,  rneumatism.     This  error  of  the  circula- 
tion  is   induced  by   fatigue  carried  to 

. exhaustion ;  and  tte  rheumatism,  which 

may   take  place,  is  that  of  the  large 

REMARKS  ON  RHEUMATISM.  muscles,  and  not  of  the  joints.     Mus- 

cular  rheumatism  seems  to  have  its  rise ' 

in  errors  of  the  circulation  through  the 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  liver— a  tardy  return  of  the  venous  blood 

from  the  abdomen ;  or  more  oflen  from 
S'Rj  arterial  iniection  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
In  the  year  1835,  you  published  a  paper  marrow  (their  substance,  or  more  pro- 
entitled  *' Pathological  Remarks  on  the  bably  their  meninges)  whereby  tnere 
Diseases  of  the  Encephalon," — a  sub-  are  manifested  exalted  nervous  energy 
ject  which  had  occupied  my  attention  and  erroneous  local  sensation.  The 
from  January  to  December,  1834.     I  cerebral  disturbance    is    subacute  and 
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marked;  and   depraved  nerroas  sensa.  operations  of  rheumatism.     Cold  aad- 

iion  is  the  consequence.  denly  applied  to  the  skin,  the  changes  of 

2.  Of  the  mncouit  Surfaces,  —  Irrita-  the  weatncr,  the  decline  from  summer  to 

lion,  excitement,  subacute  inflammation,  autumn,  are  outward  causes,  operatincf 

(by  whatever  word  or  phrase  we  denote  on  the  sympathetic  chain  already  noted, 

the  disturbance  of  the  mucous  surface)  It  most  commonly   happens  that    the 

of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  operates  mucous  surface  is  already  in  a  state  of 

in   causing"  rheumatism    of  the  joints  derangfcment  or  excitement  when  sud- 

rather  than  of  ihe  muscles.  deuly  exposed  to  the  eflects  of  atmos- 

Intestinal   irritation    is  always    con-  pheric  changces,  and  is  thereby  rendered 

nected  with,  and  is  caused  by,  or  is  de-  apt  to  evince  its  own  derangement  by 

pendent  on,  hepatic  derangement — there  disturbance  of  some  remote  organ   or 

being  not  merely  venous  congestion  of  texture. 

the  liver,  but  derangement  of  the  biliary  In  common  medical  conversation  too 

function    as   a  marked    and    essential  much  is  imputed  to  the  liver,  which  has 

feature ;  and  it  is  also  connected  with  borne  the  burden   that    ought    to    be 

erroneous  excretion  from  the  kidneys,  the  thrown,  in  part,  on  the  mucous  surfacefi 

urine  either  being  pale  and  copious,  or  as  well  as  on  the  liver  itself,  and  fre. 

deficient,  with  a  deposit  of  the  lithates.  quently  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the 

This  intestiuui  irritation  is  induced  by  stomach  alone.  The  liver  becomes  in- 
excess  of  nourishment  and  the  habitual  volved  secondarily  :  for  the  mucous  sur- 
use  of  stimulants;  likewise  by  inatten-  face  of  the  stomach  itself  is  never  de- 
tion  to  the  alvine  excretion,  allowing  ranged  long  together,  without  at  length 
the  colon  to  bec<»me  and  remain  loaded ;  implicating  the  hepatic  function,  and  a9 
and  especially  by  over-exertion  and  con-  soon  as  the  liver  is  disturbed  the  stomach 
sequent  exhaustion  of  the  brain,  where-  rights  itself,  and  leaves  the  derangement 
by  the  stomach  is  deprived  of  its  proper  of  the  liver  prominent  and  alone.  What 
supply  of  nervous  energy  :  in  which  are  called  '*  bilious  attacks"  begin  gene- 
state  an  attempt  is  made  to  revive  the  rally  in  subacute  gastritis.  The 
stomach  by  stimulants ;  but  the  stimu-  mucous  surface,  thus  subacutely  in- 
lants  cause  excitement,  with  subsequent  flamed,  generates  acid;  slight  rheuma- 
exhaustion  and  final  disturbance  of  the  tism  is  caused  by  an  acid  state  of  the 
mucous  surface.  gastric   fluid,    and    cured   at  once   by 

This  form  of  mucous  irritation  is  pre-  neutralizing  the  acid.      Whatever  diet 

seiited  to  us  in  the  shape  of  subacute  causes  the  gastric  fluid  to  become  acid, 

inflammation   (gastritis),  and  is   to  be  does,  in   some    persons,    induce  rheu- 

recognised  by  its  usual  symptoms  as  set  matisin. 

forth  in  systematic  works.    This  form,  Rheumatism   and    gastric    irritation 

likewise,  enters  largely  into  the  history  co-exist  and  synchronise, 

of   many    maladies  at   their  incentive  %  With  the   heart  the  sympathy  is 

stage — of  fever  or  indigestion,  oi  vis-  most  immediate.       The   heart  sympa- 

ceral  inflammations  or  cutaneous  erup-  thisps  with  irritation  or  excitement  of 

tions :  it  is  at  the  root  of  rheumatic  in-  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary 

flammation,  whether  acute  or  chronic.  canal  more  quickly  than  it  does  with  the 

But  the  mucous  surfaces  sympathise  excitement  or  derangement  of  any  other 

particularly,  1st,  with  the  skin,  and  2d,  structure  whatever,  except  the  mucous 

with  the  heart.  surface  of  the  air-tubes.      The  mode  by 

1.  With  the  skin  the  closest  sym-  which  the  heart  makes  known  this  sym- 
pathy subsists,  and  is  the  most  visible  in  pathy,  is  by  its  acting  irregularly,  and 
those  whose  skins  perspire  the  most  distributingthecurrentof  blood  through 
'  readily.  Such  persons  are  the  most  the  capillaries  with  irregularity,  or  if 
susceptible  of  rheumatic  attacks ;  viz.  the  capillaries  be  endowed  with  inde- 
those  whose  skins  and  mucous  surfaces  pendent  vitality  and  action,  then  the 
are  excitable  and  prone  to  excess.  The  circulation  is  irregular  while  it  traverses 
functions  of  these  two  surfaces  are  re-  these  small  vessels :  but,  according  to 
ciprocal,  and  the  reciprocity  between  either  explanation,  the  current  oi  the 
the  skin  and  kidneys  is  familiar:  so  blood  flows  with  irregular  velocity.  This 
that,  the  skin,  the  mucous  surface  of  the  is  a  pathological  connexion  between 
alimentary  canal,  and  the  kidneys,  form  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  the  mucous 
a  united  chain  in  the  causes  and  central  surfaces. 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  mucous  surface  There  arc  several  other  shapes  in  which 

of  the  stomach  and  intestines  holds  an  it  is  met  with  :   such  as,  senile  rheuma- 

important  post  in  the  functions  of  health,  tisni,  nicrcuriul  rheumatism,  (Sec.;   hut 

and  liiatits  disturhance,  conjoined  with  each  of  these  will  he  found  to  include 

that  of  the  heart  and  arteries  as  ahove  itself  under  one  or  other  of  the  divisions 

noted,  forms  the  platform  and  elemen-  above  noted. 

tary  frame-work  of  rheumatism.  1.  Adventitious  rheumatism  is  that 

To  describe  the  functions  of  health,  form  which  is  met  with  of  an  uncertain 

we  have  only  to  reg^ard  the  established  and  passive  kind.     There  is  a  wandering* 

truths  of  physiology.     The  functions  of  and  rheumatic  )>ain  of  the  Inrj^e  muscled, 

the  stomach  and  intestines,  of  the  brain  or  of  the  joints,  or  of  the  loins;   some- 

and  spinal  marrow,  of  the  heart  and  timts  slight  in  degree,  and   sometimes 

arteries,  and   of  the  skin,  are  among  sharp  and  disabling,  es]»eciully  in  the 

these  established  truths.     On  the  con-  muscles  of  the  hack.     It  gradually  in- 

trary,  to  describe  the  erroneous  functions  creases  from  a  slight  pain  to  rheumatism 

of  disease,  we  must  watch  and  observe  of  some  severity,   and  is  always  con- 

those  errors  at  the  bed-side,  and  carefully  nccled  with  derangement  of  the  chylo- 

note  their  respective  departure  from  the  poietic   viscera.       There    are  languor, 

natural  standard   of  health,  and  their  nypochondriasis     in     the     male,     and 

sympathy,  mutual  correspondence,  and  hysteria  in    the    female;    indigestion, 

inter-depeudencc  with  the  one  upon  the  costiveness,  a  loaded  tongue,  and  turbid 

other.     Few,  if  any,  diseases  attack  one  urine.     This  form  is  very  common,  and 

organ  without  involving  the  integrity  during  sudden  changes  of  the  atmos- 

ofotber  organs;    and  this  connexion  of  phere  presents  itself  daily  to  the  notice 

one  organ  with  another  is  different  in  of  the  practitioner, 
different  diseases,  though  in  each  disease        It  i;*  likewise  induced   by  modes  of 

that  connexion,  to  whatever  extent  it  life.     The  close,  heated  counting  house  ; 

may  proceed,  constitutes  at  once   the  the   sitting    upright  on   a  stool    from 

respective    base    and    outline    of    the  morning  to  night ;  the  want  of  sunshine 

disease  itself.     This  connexion  is  to  be  and  the  breath  of  heaven  ;  each  of  them 

learned   from  bed-side  practice.      The  tend  to  mar  the  perfect  aeration  of  the 

moving  circular  chain  of  diseased  action  bl(K)d  through  the  lungs,  and  to  obstruct 

stops  at  the  point  of  death ;    and  the  the    return    of    the    carbonized    blood 

dead-house  reveals  the  still-life,  not  the  through    the    vena    portte    system    of 

movements  of  the  living  being— the  last  vessels;  hereby  causing  (among  other 

impression,  not  the  train  of  successive  evils)    perpetual    derangement  of  the 

o|>erations  by  which  the  impression  was  chylopoictic  viscera,  and  teaj^ing  rheu- 

fixed.      There  are  many  symptoms  of  matic  pains.     The  gayer  modes  of  life, 

disease   which  perish   long  before   the  in  an  opulent  city,  are  not  less  delete- 

hoar     of    death ;      fleeting     ailments,  rious.     The   late  dinners  and  the  late 

transient  interruptions    to   life,   which  hour  of  retiring  to  rest;  the  daily  use  of 

the  physician   is  bound  to  understand  wine,  or  of  several  wines,  at  one  meal ; 

and   relieve   upon   the  spot,   but  with  the  hot,  chise,  lighted  apartments ;  and 

which  the  morbid  anatomist  can  have  the  exhilaration  of  the  animal  spirits,  at 

no  concern.  midnight,  when  the  body  ought  to  be  in 

In  the  foregoing  preamble,  I   have  bed  and  asleei),  equally  shake  the  tripod 

endeavoured  to  confine  my  pen  to  the  of  life,  namely,  the  brain,  the  heart,  and 

known   truths  of  physiology   and   the  the  lungs,  as  well  as  derange  the  mucous 

conventional      language     of     modem  surface  of  the  bowels.     Many  diseases, 

pathology.      A   time   may   3'et    arrive  besides  rheumatism,  are  traceable  to  the 

when  the  pathology  of  the  ])i'esent  day  well-furnished     dinner-table :     arterial 

shall  be  as  dark  to  others  yet  to  come,  injection  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 

as  the  infantile  pathology  of  Sydenham  visceral   inHammations,   bronchial   tur- 

is  now   to   us.      But  in   our  progress  eescence,    defective    excretion    of    the 

through   the   wilderness,    we  must  be  kidneys,   and   the    manifold   forms    of 

content  to   use   the    language   of   the  dy<:pepsia. 

natives,  as  we  pass.  Simplicity  of  dirt,   however,  is  not 

always  to  he  found  apart  from  a  metro- 
Rheumatism  has  shewn  itself  to  me  politan  life — I  have  seen  those  from  the 
in  three  forms:—  1st,  adventitious  rheu-  country  who  suffer  from  similar  evils: 
matiam  ;   2d,  rheumatism  of  the  joints;  they  exhibit  the  yellow  con^uucVxsv^^^ 
and  3d,  rheumatism   of  the    muscles,  cngorgcmenl  of  lUc  aVMiomvu^X  V\«&«t^. 
522.— XX J.  ^  le^ 
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the  excess  of  nutrition,  and  the  rhcuma-  shoulder-joint.      But    chlorosis    ne^er 

tism  of  the  shoulder  and  loins.  happens  without  biliary  derangement, 

there  beitigf  a  feeble  and  deficient  action 

Fixed  and  chronic  rheumatic  pains  of  of  the  liver,  nor  without  derangement  of 

certain  parts,  as  well  as  muscular  pains  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  and 

of  a  more  transient  character,  are  indica-  bowels ;  which  we  know  to  be  a  primary 

tive  of  visceral  organic  disease,  or  of  source  of  rheumatism, 

severe  functional  disorder : —  7.  Whatever  disturbs  the  circulation, 

1.  Every  one  knows  that  rheumatism  so  as  to  alter  partially  and  occasionally, 
of  the  right  shoulder  is  a  prominent  and  irregularly,  the  total  current  of  blood, 
symptom  of  organic  disease  of  the  liver:  becomes  a  cause  of  rheumatism;  and 
it  is  even  a  symptom  of  functional  hepa-  thus  it  is,  that  organic  disease  of  the 
tic  derangement.  Likewise,  derange-  heart  or  arteries,  by  interrupting  the 
ment  of  the  duodenum  gives  rise  to  equable  jet  of  blood  throughout  the 
rheumatic  pain  of  the  shoulder  joint,  body,  is  a  known  and  common  cause  or 
Pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  loins  is  some-  concomitant  of  rheumatism.  In  mr 
times  the  only  announcement  of  en-  opinion  it  is  very  probable  that  organfc 
gorgement  or  incipient  inflammation  of  disease  of  the  heart  is  at  the  root  of  in. 
the  liver.  veterate  chronic  rheumatism ;  at  least  I 

2.  Rheumatism  of  the  Icfl  shoulder  have  detected  disease  of  the  heart  in 
and  arm,  and  of  the  left  shoulder-blade,  cases  of  long  standing.  If  the  heart  be 
is  one  among  the  signs  of  organic  dis-  diseased,  the  defect  at  the  centre  of  the 
ease  of  the  heart.  circulation    would  seem   to  throw  the 

3.  Rheumatism  of  the  intercostal  error  upon  the  circumference  of  the 
spaces  accompanies  tlie  early  develop-  circle.  I  have  observed  that  confirmed 
ment  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs ;  and  organic  change  in  the  heart  or  large 
acute  spasmodic  rheumatism  of  the  vessels,  always  causes,  or  is  connected 
muscles  of  inspiration  marks  the  locality  with,  gastric  disturbance,  which  again 
of  a  tuberculous  excavation :  this  rheu-  becomes  a  reflect  cause  of  rheumatism, 
matic  pain  may  be  mistaken  for  pleurisy  Cases  of  rheumatism,  however,  do 
or  slight  peripneumonia.  occur  without  the  slightest  previous  de- 

4.  Rheumatism  of  the  anterior  margin  rangement  of  the  health.  Two  cases 
of  the  temporal  muscle,  of  the  levator  of  this  kind  I  have  seen,  one  of  which 
palpchree,  and  of  the  superior  oblique  I  treated.  The  first  was  pure  fibrous 
muscle  of  both  eyes,  or  of  one  eye,  is  a  rheumatism  of  the  shoulder,  from  sudden 
common  symptom  in  indigestion,  or  exposure  to  a  cold  blast,  after  having 
rather  of  tliat  gastric  irritation  when  been  heated  by  riding  hard ;  and  the 
acid  is  formed  on  the  stomach,  and  when  latter  (which  I  treated)  was  muscular 
the  colon  is  surcharged  or  disorderefl.  and  fibrous  rheumatism,  from  the  top  of 
Rheumatic  crick  of  the  stcmo-mastdid  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  m  a 
muscle,  and  of  the  scapular  portion  of  strumous  youth  who  had  rowed  up  the 
the  trapezius,  has  its  rise  from  the  same  Thames  to  Richmond,  and  was  drenched 
source.  to  the  skin  with  rain  while  in  a  profuse 

6   Tlif  re  is  a  rheumatic  pain   of  the  perspiration.       In    both     these     cases 

scalp  which  I  have  had  reason   to  con-  mucous  irritation   quickly  supervened, 

nect  with    subsequent  disease    of  the  In  the  latter,  there  was  neither  pericar- 

brain,  with  apoplexy  itself,  or  with  apo-  ditis  nor  any  approach  to  it;   and  the 

plectic   turgescence.      In   one  case  in  case  recovered,  after  the  suflTering  and 

which  it  happened   asthenic    paralysis  close    medical    treatment    of    sereral 

followed,      is  there  ossification  of  the  months. 

arteiies  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  mere  The   most  inveterate    and   afflicting 

turgescence  of  the  sinuses?    There  is  rheumatism  is  that  of  spirit-drinkers,  or 

a  fixed   pain  over  one  orbit  (it  is  not  those  who  are  addicted   to  dram-drink- 

rheumatic,  though  it  be  similar  to  rheu-  ing.     It  accedes  slowly,  becomes  most 

matisui)  which,  when   connected   with  energetic  towards   the  decline  of  life, 

general    derangement    of    the   health,  seizes  diflerent  joints  or  muscles,  per- 

emaciation,  and  a  quickened  pulse,  is  sists  for  a  long  time,  resists  every  mode 

said  to  indicate  tubercles  on  the  mem-  of  treatment,   and   at    length   cripples 

branes  of  the  brain  (?)  the  patient.      It  successively  assaults, 

Q.  Chlorotic  females  often  complain  ravages,  and   disables    the   large  and 

of  rheumatism,  and  they  trace  it  along  small  joints ;  and  attacking  the  flexor 

the  hrffc  muscles,  or  they  point  to  the  tendons  and  the  muscles  of  the  -back, 
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contracts  and  distorts  the  back,  a  lesf,  The  only  time   when  the  remedies  ftir 

or  the  fore-arm.     These  unfaappy  chillj'  adhesive  inflammation  are  requisite,  is 

mortals  bake  themselves  before  the  fire,  when  pericarditis  supervenes  ;  but  if  any 

exhibit  a  brown  oilj  akin,  a  shrivelled  one  would  attempt  the  cure  of  acute 

aspect,  and  a  iBiMat,  red,  glazed,  cracked  rheumatism  of  the  joints   by  vigforous 

tongtie,  a  MVe  indication  of  org'anic  blood-letting,  he  might*  drain  the  body 

change  JB  the    stomach.      There   are  of  blood  before  he  accomplished  his  end: 

bjaaiiModriasis,    profuse  excretion  -of  whereas  quinine,  the  very  opposite  to 

jMPBC^and  muscular  debility  ;  there  is  blood-letting,  will  establish  a  cure. 
«ften  cedema  of  the  feet — the  forerunner        In  this  manner,  the  nature  of  diseased 

only  of  anasarca  and  ascites.     In  such  action  may  be  tested  by  the  treatment ; 

cases     visceral     organic     disease     is  and  in  this  instance  an   important  dis- 

always  discoverable.  crimination   is  drawn    which    involves 

To  ewery  disease  there  is  a  physiog-  the  grand   principle  of  right  remedial 

nomy,  an  attitude,  and  a  gait;   and  the  agency. 

practised  eye  discerns  the  nature  of  a        I  have  never  witnessed  an  attack  of 

malady  the  moment  it  looks  into   the  acute  rheumatism   in  which  I  have  not 

sick   chamber.      Compare  the   guards-  discovered  direct  irritation  of  the  mucous 

man,  who,  in  the  maturity  of  age  and  surfaceof  the  bowels,  and  marked  biliary 

strength,  sits  as  a  model  to  the  pupils  derangement ;    and  also  that,  in   most 

at  the  Academy,  with  the  same  man  cases,  an   attack  of  acute  rheumatism 

prostrate   with   the  anxious   aspect    of  has  been   forming  durinr^  several  pre- 

rbeumatism,  or  with  the  bended  back,  viousweeksormoiiths,by  loss  of  appetite, 

the  lank  form,  the  ominous  flush,  the  indigestion,  erroneous   alvine  excretion, 

biUer  smile  of  phthisis.     Other  diseases  depraved  urine,  insomnolcncc,  and  lassi- 

are  equably  cognisable :  who  does  not  tude.     During  the  attack,  the  skin  acts 

know  the  dull,  red  countenance  of  fever ;  profusely,  the  perspiration  is  acid,  and 

the  visaffc  of  exsangueous  exhaustion ;  alternates  with  the  urine ;  but  it  is  not 

the     sallow     haggard    expression     of  critical.     After  a  time  the  skin  becomes 

scirrfaos?     So  distinct  is  the  pbysiog-  morbidly  dry  and  scurfy;  and  debility 

nomy  of  disease ;  and  as  distinct  is  the  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach 

physiognomy    of   health,  from   robust  and  bowels  follows — a   debility  which 

manhood  down  to  a  strumous  boy  !  resents  the  exhibition  of  ionics,  and  per- 

Secand  /orm.— Rheumatism  of  the  sists  for  a  long  lime. 
joints.    This  form  is  generally  mani-        It  is  with  this  form  of  rheumatism, 

festcd  with  acute  fever,  and  its  history  viz.  rheumatism  of  the  flbrous  tissues, 

is  to  be  found  in  every  practical  work  that  pericarditis  is  most  frequently  as- 

oD  medicine.    The  object  of  this  paper  sociated.     Neither  my  ear,  nor  my  eye, 

forbids  me  entering  on  its  history  at  nor  my  intellectual  sagacity,  enable  me 

large:  it  is  my  intention  to  note  only  to  discriminate  between  pericarditis  and 

particular  conditions  of  the  body  in  con-  endocarditis.     I  recognise  the  excellent 

nexioa  with  a  particular  disease.  distinction  drawn  by  M.  Bouillaud  as  a 

There  is  one  remark  on  the  nature  of  pathological  truth,  but  it  fails  me  at  the 

acute  rheumatism  which  cannot  be  over-  bed-side.     Time,  however,  may  render 

looked :  namely,  that  its  inflammatory  me  an  adept     I  discover  oiil^  inflam- 

condition  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  ad-  malion  of  the    heart  or    its   investing 

besive  inflammation.   For  these  reasons :  membranes.      But  my  experience  en- 

1st,  it  is  not  curable  by  bleeding  and  ables  me  to  aflirm  that  pericarditis  is  not 

mercury;  2d,  it  does  not  run  the  same  a/u;ayf  present  in  acute  rheumatic  fever; 

course  as  adhesive  inflammation,  when  though  I  believe  it  to  be  more  frequently 

left  to  itself;  and  3d,  it  is  curable  by  a  concomitant,  in  some  degree  of  in- 

quiuine,  which  is  the  very  antagonist  to  tensity  or  shape,  than  is  generally  sus- 

blood-letting  and  mercury.     Two  dis-  pected.     By  a  practised  eye  its  presence 

tinct  inflammatory  diseases  which  are  is  recognized  m  the  physiognomy  and 

wo/  curable  by  tlie  same  remedies  cannot  posture  of  the  patient ;  and  its  existence 

be  the  same  inflammations;  but  rheu-  is  certified  by  the  ear.     The  pulse  is  no 

matic  inflammation  it  curable  by  differ-  g'uide  to  the  detection  of  pericarditis,  if 

ent  means  to  those  by  which  adhesive  it  be   relied  on  alone ;    neither  is  the 

inflammation  is  cured;  therefore  adbe-  tenderness  of  the  intercostal  spaces  over 

sive  iudammation  and  the  inflammation  the  cardiac  region  any  absuWv^ctxV^TvvkTv^ 

of  rbsumatism  are  not  one  and  the  same,  inasmuch  as  Uie  musc\e&  o^  i)[koie  \\\V^x- 
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costal  spaccfi  may   be  rheumatic,  and  carditis  arises  from  metastasis  of  rlien- 

therefore  painful.     In  other  acute  dis-  matism,  or  whether  it  forms  m  part  and 

eases  besides  rheumatism,   I   have  re-  parcel   of  the  disease  itself.      I   have 

marked,  that  when  the  velucitj  of  the  seen  it  happen  without  anj  retrocession 

hearths  action   is  g'rcatly  increased,  the  of  the  inflammation   from  the  joints; 

externa]  surface  of  the  chest  over  the  and  I  have  seen  it  happen  when  the 

apex  of  the  heart  has  been  tender,  with-  disease  about  the  joints  has  been  cured, 

out  there  bein^  discoverable  any  |>eri-  or  at  least  has  disappeared.     No  mna- 

carditis.      Does    this  tenderness   arise  tomy  can   help    us  in   this  dilemma; 

from  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  which  is  one  among*  the  Questions  that 

becomiii<|r  tender  through  over-exertion,  remain  open,  conceniin(f  the  very  many 

or  from  a  blood-shot  condition  of  the  maladies  that  arise  and  terminate  %vitb- 

heart  or  its  membranes  from  the  same  out  a  fatal  issue.     Upon   these    cases 

cause — a   vascular    condition    short  of  we  must  pronounce  judg-ment  fnim  the 

iuflamniiHion?    The  same  patients  have  best  evidence  that  we  can  collect,  and 

likewise  expressed  nnensiness  or  slight  this  evidence  can  be  taken  only  from 

pain  in  ihat  region.     To  be  certain  of  the  passing  features  of  disease  during 

|»ericarditis,  the  ear  is  the  only  guide,  life. 

provided  that  thenar  has  been  led  to  So  awful  is  the  propagation  of  uninten- 

\\ie  particular  signs  when  the  eye  has  tional  error  under  the  aspect  of  scientific 

recognized     the     general     symptoms,  truth,  that  I  often  pause  to  consider. 

When  associated  with  the  pathognomic  lest  a   very   fact  should    be   distorted, 

signs  in   general,  the    total   departure  discoloured,    or    obscured,  by  passing 

of  the  heart  from  its  health  v  action— its  through   the  atmosphere  of  my  mind, 

tumultuous    irregular    pulsations — the  Since  having  committed  the  foregoing 

whirring    sound— and   the  progressive  remarks  to  paper,  my  views  have  been 

remoteneness  of  its  beat— can  never  be  corroboratea  by  a  fatal  case,  the  dissec- 

mistaken.  tion  of  which  rests  upon  the  testimony 

But   though     pericarditis    does    not  of  Dr.    Bull,  of  Finsbury  Place,  and 

always  accompany   acute  rheumatism,  Mr.     Souire,     late     house-surgeon    to 

yet,  I  think,  repeated  attacks  of  chronic  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  as  well  as 

rheumatism,  with  venous  congestion  or  upon  my  own.     It  happened  to  a  patient 

arterial  injection  of  the  brain  or  spinal  aoont  36  years  of  age,  an  inveterate 

marrow,    seldom    originate    except   in  drinker,  and  a  man  or  gross  habits,  and 

organic  lesion   of  the   heart  or    large  ferocious  temper.     There  had  been  dis- 

.  vessels.     Concentric  hypertrophy  of  the  turbance  of  tne  alimentary  canal  for  a 

left  ventricle,  or  disease  about  the  mitral  long  time  past,  and  I  had  occasionally 

or  aortic  valves,  seems  to  be  the  leading  attended  him  during  three  or  four  years 

organic  chang^.     Hypertrophy  of  the  for  transient  rheumatic  pains,  gastric 

right  ventricle  does  not  seem,  (to  me  at  irritation,  and  exalted  circulation.     This 

least)  to   be  so    frequent    a    cause  of  last  October  he  was  seized  with  acute 

rheumatism,  but  venous  congestion  of  fibrous  rheumatism,   which  yielded  to 

the  liver  is  a  close,  if  not  constant,  at-  moderate     venesection,     calomel     and 

tendanton  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  opium,  and  quinine.      The  heart  was 

of  the  right  ventricle — indeed  so  close  carefully  watched   throughout  the  ten 

and  prominent  that  I  have  known  the  days  of  his  illness.    On  the  Stb  Nov. 

hepatic  derangement  to  be  mistaken  for  its  action  became  tumultuous ;   and  on 

the  primary   disease.      Likewise  with  the  9th,  while  the  gums  were  sttll  sore 

eccentric  hypertrophy  of  the  right  V en-  from    mercury,    there    was    precordial 

tricle,  the    brain    and   spinal    column  pain,  and  the  sounds  of  the  heart  became 

escape ;  whereas  the  pulmonary  circula-  irregular,     tumultuous,     and     remote, 

tion  becomes  involved,  and  the  patient  There   was    recession  of   all    outward 

eventually  dies  of  asphyxia.  rheumatism,  and  he  died  suddenly  on 

The  morbid   anatomist  must  do  me  the  10th.     On  the  11  th  be  was  dissected, 

the  favour  to  recollect,  that  these  obser-  The  pericardium  was  external] j  vascular 

vations  which  have  been  made  at  the  and  fat:   within,  it  was  in  a  state  of 

bcd-sidc  arc  submitted  to  his  judgment,  incipient  inflammation,  and  contained 

and  the  uudeuiable  facts  of  the  dead-  aboutbalfan  ounce  of  sero-purulent  fluid, 

house.  The  heart    itself  was    of    formidable 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  my  dimensions;  its  coronary  veins  as  well 

mind  ib  not  resolved  :  it  is,  whether  pen-  as  its  substance    turged    with    blood. 
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Daiic   g^umous   blood   filled   the  right  the   muscles  are  called   into   powerful 

auricle  and  rentricle,  and  the  walls  of  exertion,  and   the  stomach  is  silenced 

the  left  rentricle  exhibited  concentric  with   nothings  but  scanty  and  distant 

hypertrophj.        The    margin    of    the  rations.     The  brain   is  worked   to  the 

auricalo-rentricular  opening*,  with  the  utmost,  and  the  heart  labours  to  supply 

folds  of  the  mitral  valve,  was  prominent,  the  undue  nervous  energy  by  an  undue 

rough,  vascular,  and  cartilaginous,  and  jet  of  blood.     The  fatigued  muscles  de- 

so   were  the  valves  of  the  aorta,  to  a  mand  a  greater  supply  of  nourishment 

decree  verg'ing    close   on   ossification,  than  the  stomach  is  enabled   to  cook, 

It  IS  remarkable  that  he  did  not  bear  and  the  meninges  of  the  cerebro-spinal 

venesection   well,  and  the  six  leeches  system  become,  at  the  same  moment, 

which  were  applied  to  the  chest  on  the  exhausted  and  subacutely  injected  with 

Utb,    on   account    of   the  supervening  blood.     Meningitis  is  a  consequence  of 

pericarditis,    caused    great    exhaustion  this  state  of  things. 

from  only  a  slight  htemorrhage.  Such  a  pathologfical  condition  of  the 

In  this  case  we  behold  the  march  of  body  I  have  had  occasion  to  note.     I 

rheumatism,    viz.    frequent  alimentary  have  seen  the  ])u1c  expressive  counte- 

disturbance,     acute    rheumatic     fever,  nance,  the  kern  and  fluid  eye,  the  jaded 

gastric  irritation,  retreat  of  the  outward  figure,    and    the   treuiulatiiig  muscles, 

rheumatism,  pericarditis,  and  (discover-  worked   to  their  utmost  beui.     I  have 

able  after  death,  and  prognosticated  be-  seen    acute    spasmodic  rheumatism    in 

fore  dissection)  long  standing  organic  such  a  patient,  and  arising  from  such 

disease  of  the  valves  of  the  left  side  of  causes. 

the  heart.  Notwithstanding  the    gastric    irrita- 

3.   Rhewnalism    of  the    muscles. —  tion,  and  the  general  innanimatory  dia- 

Systematic   works   do   not  dwell   u|ion  thesis  thus  acquired,  the   urine  remains 

this  form  of  rheumatism  with  the  atten-  clear,    perhaps    more     abundant    than 

tion   it  deserves.     Dr.  Mar!>hall   flail,  usual,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  skin 

the  latest  writer  on  the  Theory  and  Prac-  is  prone  to  act  with  excess. 

tice  of  Medicine,  has  omitted  it  in  his  Its  must  distressing  mode  of  attack  is 

classification  of  rheumatism,  or  else  in-  that   upon  the   muscles  of  respiration; 

dudes  it  under  meningitis  of  the  spinal  and  I  have  seen  a  patient  so  seized  as 

column   (see  §  13:38,   I3t*)9,  1340,  rrin-  to  be  unable  to  raise  himself  from  his 

ciples  of  the  Theory   and    Practice  of  bed,  and  unable  to  breathe  without  pain 

Medicine,  1837,)  which,  I  believe,  is  its  and  anguish,   until  he  was  bandaged, 

true  connexion.  as  it  were  for  broken  ribs. 

Rheumatism  of  the  muscles  is  by  no  In  examining  the  circulating  system, 

means  unimportant,  nor  does  it  seem  to  the  heart  and  arteries  will  be  found  to 

arise  as  a  symptom  of  deranged  stomach  be  slightly  accelerated  and  beating  with 

only,  though  it  be,  like  each  other  form  increased   force.      The  brain   has  evi- 

of  rheumatism,  accompanied  with  such  dently  been  unduly  excited  by  too  great 

derangement.  an  arterial  jet,  and  the  spiral  column 

It  accedes  in  a  distinct  attack  upon  is  so   distinctly  the   seat  of  increased 

the  bnmd  or  long  muscles,   and  often  vascular  activity,  that  a  tender  vertebra 

seizes  on  those  of  the  back,  or  of  res-  may  be   detected   over  the  point   from 

piration.     The  pain  is  acute  and  spas-  which  the   nerves,   going  to  the  rheu- 

modic,  accompanied  with  slight  fever,  matic  muscles,   originate.     I   have  not 

a  slightly  accelerated  pulse,  costiveness,  discovered    any    pericarditis  ;    but    the 

liroken  sleen  at  night,  and  weariness  in  question    has    presented    itself  to    my 

the  day.     Changes  of  the  weather,  un-  mind,   whether   there   might   not  exist 

usual   fatigue,   a  too  stimulating  diet,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle— some 

and  a  liability  to  gastric  irritation,  seem  incipient    organic    change    about    the 

to  be  its  predisposing  causes.    But  there  heart  or  valvular  apparatus.    If,  in  such 

is  another  fruitful  source  of  rheumatism  cases,  there  be  any  organic  change,  it 

in   this  form — defective   nutrition.     In  will  be   found,  I  venture  to  predict,  on 

this   metropolis   there  are  those   whose  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  nut  on  the 

minds  are  so  intent  on  the  occupations  right;  but  as  I  have  no  facts  to  deter- 

of  the  day,  that  they  forget  fatigue  and  mine    my   judgment,  so    the    opinion 

cold,  necessary  repose,  and  the  natural  floats  only  in  the  form  of  a  fair  inquiry, 

calls   of  hunger.     With  the   body' un-  The  nature  of  this  kind  of  rheunialjsni 

defended,  and  the  brain  often  exhausted,  is  subacute.     Its  duration  is  uncertain  ; 
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ftnd  the  extent  to  which  it  may  involve  Concerning^  the  rbeumatitfm  of  Old 
the  larg'cr  muscles  cannot  be  foretold.  Age  little  need  be  said,  except  that,  in- 
I  have  known  the  followinof  muscles  dependent  of  the  nniversal  ri^ditj  of 
simultaneously  'affected,    namely,    the    fibre  acquired  under  (he  load  of  yemra, 

lower  cd^e  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  the  there  is  often  to  be  found  in  old  persons 

lower  intprcostils,    the    scalenus  pos-  disease  of  the   aorta  and  other  parts  of 

ticus  inferior,  the  quadratus  himhorum,  the  arterial  system, 
the  depressors  of  the  ribs,  the  pillars  of        But  of  all  the  formidable  diseases  that 

the  diaphragm,  and  the  external  oblique  I  have    hitherto    witnessed,    mercurio- 

of  the  belly.     Such  a  case  has  been  one  syphilitic  rheumatism  is  the  most  fear- 

of  ^reat  suffering'.  ful-     Like   the  rheumatism    of  dram- 

A  peculiar  feature  in   this   kind   of  drinkers,  it  is  inveterate ;  and  thou||^h 

rheumatism  is,  that  it  takes  on   a  pe-  it  may   be  alleviated   by    appropriate 

riodic  character.     The  attack  will  come  treatment,  yet  it  never  departs  entirely, 

oA  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening  with  and  often    revisits  its  victim  at  unex. 

fever;    then  spasmodic  rheumatism  of  pected  seasons.    In  its  accession  it  puts 

the  foregoing"  muscles,  perhaps  during  on  a  periodic  shape :  the  exacerbations 

one  or  two  hours,  followed  by  copious  appear  at  the  evening*  twilight,  and  re. 

perspiration  and  subsequent  ease.    The  main  visible  till  midnight.    In  extreme 

same  attack  will  be  repeated  towards  casesthe  features  are  shrunken  and  sharp, 

the  dawn,  and  end,  like  that  in    the  the  countenance    is    pale,  the  cellular 

eveniuff,  with  a  profuse  acid  perspira-  tissue  lax,  and   the  sKin  scurfy.    Tbe 

tion.    The  brain  seems  to  be  exhausted  sleep  is  light  and  broken,  interrupted 

by  tbe  attack,  and  profound  sleep  is  .the  with  moanings,  and   frequently  roused 

conspquetice.  with  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  pain.  There 

I  have  known  such  an  attack  as  this  is  wasting,  vigilance,  loss  of  appetite, 

more  than  once.  and  an  accelerated  pulse.    At  the  even- 

The  nature  of  the  inBammatory  con-  ing  appearance  of  the  fit  there  is  fever; 

dition  is  that  of  the  adhesive  inflamma-  after  midnight  the  pain  goes  awa^,  the 

tioh,  for  the  disease  tells  under  blood-  fever  follows,  and  repose  ensues  till  the 

letting  and  the  use  of  mercury.     Now  dawn.    The   next  morning  is  one  of 

the  attack  is  directed  to   the  investing  ease ;    the  day    passes    away   without 

membranes  of  the  brain  or  spinal  mar-  much    suflTering,   till   the  close  of  the 

row — serous  membranes  which  are  the  evening,  when  *Uhe  scourge  inexorably 

known  seat  of  adhesive  infiammation.  and    the  torturing    hour  call   him   to 

Two  symptoms  direct  my  mind  strong-  penance." 
ly  to  the  spinal  column  alone  ;  namely.        The  seat  of  pain  is  along  the  muscles 

lirst,   that   during    and   subsequent  to  of  the  limbs,  m  the  joints,  and  across 

the   fit,  the  belly  becomes  tympanitic,  the    forehead.     The   swellings  of  the 

the  stomach   being  distended  with  air,  knees,    ankles,    wrists,    elbows,    and 

the  small  intestines  riotous,  and  the  colon  shoulders,  as  well  as  of  the  joints  of 

inflated ;   and,  secondly,  the  sphincter  the  phalanges,   are  pale,  indolent,  hot, 

ani  has    been    likewise    afliicted  with  with  a  faint  blush  :  such  swellings  are 

spasmodic  constriction,  and  the  rectum  often  connected  with  periosteal  iiiflam- 

has  become  so  inert  that  tbe  excrement  mation,  and  the  rheumatic  pain  is  easily 

has  been  expelled  only  with  great  ef-  confounded  with  the  pain  of  diseased 

fort,  and  even  then  of  a  small  taper-like  bone—the  most  excruciating  pain  there 

shape.     There  has  been   no  stricture  of  is. 

the  rectum;  for  the  bowel  has  returned        The  disease  generally  presents  itself 

to  its  duty  as  soon  as  the  rheumatic  at-  in  a  much   less  terrible  form  than  that 

tack  has  suhsided.     Likewise  there  has  which  has  just  been  detailed,and  is  open 

been  priapism.     Now  these  are  symp-  to  the  more  permanent  benefits  of  reme- 

toins  analogous  to  those  which  arise  m  dial  agency.    The  great  art  is  to  dis- 

sur«^ical  cases  of  injured  spine.  cover  whctner  it  be  pure  syphilitic  rfaeu- 

In  each  attack  which    1   had  to  treat,  matism,  or  rheumatism  from   the  cou- 

the  colon  has  been  tor])id,  and  Cierebro-  joined  virulence  of  syphilis  with  mer- 

spinal  system  unduly  excited.  cury.      Both   forms  are  relievable  by 

The  three  forms  of  rheumatism  which  mercury :  but  the  mere  syphilitic  form 

I  at  first  proposed  to  treat  of,  namely,  is  curable  by  it ;  whereas  tne  raercurio- 

thc  adventitious,  the  fibrous,   and  the  syphilitic  is  at  first  relieved,  and  afler- 

niuscular,  are  here  concluded.  wards  aggravated  by  its  specific  actiout 
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Tlie  latter  is  to  be  treated  on  the  gene-  tion  both  minute  and  concise,  and  also 

ral  principles  of  restoring  health,  flesh,  to  shew  that  disease  niaj  be   both   stu- 

strength,  and  spirits — a   long  process,  died  and   treated   in  the  chambers  of  a 

often    interrupted,   and,  a^r  all,    de-  private  dwelling  with  the  same  scien- 

pendent  in  a  great  measure  on  the  pa-  tific  precision  as  it  is  within  the  wards 

tient  himself.    But  in  its  mildest  form,  it  of  a  ][)ublic  hospital. 

presents  the  same  periodicity  of  fe?er  It  is  sometimes  objected,  that  to  take 

and  pain.  too  minute  a  view  of  disease  is  an  over- 

Wben  the  disease  has  been  aggra-  wrought  refinement  in  medicine.  This 
vated  and  lung  continued,  under  the  pa-  objection  cannot  be  true.  The  more  in- 
ramoant  ascendency  of  the  venereal  limate  we  are  made  with  any  subject, 
poison,  permanent  contraction  of  the  the  more  minute  our  information  be- 
flexor  muscles  ensues.  A  limb  is  gra-  comes ;  and  therefore  the  more  correct 
dually  drawn  up  and  bent  by  the  flexor  and  the  more  valuable.  The  discretion, 
muscles,  at  first  disabled,  then  fixed,  and  it  may  be  the  difiiculty,  lies  in  not  allow- 
finally  rendered  completely  useless,  ing  the  mind  to  fix  itself  upon  any  one 
This  calamity  falls  on  one  or  more  limbs  particular,  whereas  the  juagment  is  to 
in  succession ;  and  I  have  beheld  a  pa-  be  formed  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
tient  of  this  kind  exhibit  a  hideous  and  whole.  But  that  mind  which  cannot 
appalling  spectacle,  as  he  lay  distorted  separate  and  combine  the  parts  of  a  sub- 
in  limbs,  agonized  with  pain,  mutilated  ject  in  a  single  survey,  is  not  only  de- 
in  features,  and  blackened  with  the  fective  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  but 
foulest  sores.  is  also  in  principle  unfit  for  other  offices 

They  who  have  been  once  necessarily  in  life — for  instance,  that  of  an  arithme- 

subjected  to  a  protracted  course  of  mer-  tician. 

cury,  never  recover  entirely  from  its  ef-  The  foregoing  essay  is  but  a  skeleton 

fects.   A  poison  has  been  introduced  into  and  outline  of  the  subject.     The  leading 

the  system,  and  its  specific  action  main-  points  and  divisions  are  marked  out  and 

tained  for  a  length  of  time.    The  sy phi-  defined,  and  the  whole   is  put  together 

litic  taint  is  met  by  the  mercury ;  but  in   a   tangible  shape.     But  I  have  de- 

the  remedy  allies  itself  with  the  disease  dined   each  opportunity,  and  therefore 

in  overthrowing  the  strength  of  original  resisted  several  temptations,  to  diverge 

health.     Under  the  most  careful  exhibi-  and   expatiate  on  many  collateral  and 

tion  of  mercury,  for  a  length  of  time,  the  important  branches. 

alimentary  canal   can  scarcely  escape. 

The  powers  of  digestion  are  weakened  ; 

and  the  patient  suffers,   for  ever  after,  SOME   ACCOUNT  op  MESMERISM, 
from  the  imperfect  play  of  the  assimi- 
lative process.     This  imperfection  alone  By  Biron  du  Potet  de  Senneyoy. 
would   favour  the  advance  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  much   more  support  it  in  the  [Continued  from  page  a40.] 

march  of  a  disease,  of  which  it  forms  a  

leading  division.     I  have  certainly  be-  «ti            y  m^  n 

held  these  evils  from  a  previous  course  of  ^  '^^^^  ^J  ^'  ^^^''^w- 

mercury  to  which  patients  have  been  se-  We  believe    that  the  whole  of  these 

▼erely  and  unavoidably  subjected,  and  I  phenomena  belong  to  the  nervous  sys- 

consider  that,  independent  of  the  broken  tem,  all   the  functions  of  which    were 

<wnstitution  at  large,  there  has  been  par-  not  as*  yet  known  ;  that  it  is  to  a  modi- 

tial  disorganization  along  the  line  ol  the  fication— to  an  extension  of  this  system, 

alimentary  canal.  and  of  its  properties,  that  the  effects  we 

are  now  treating  of  must  be  ascribed. 

And  here  I  bring  to  a  conclusion  my  In  the  iircseiit  state  of  science,  every 
thoughts  on  rheumatism.  Whatever  thing  leads  us  to  consider  the  brain  as 
truth  or  error  they  may  offer  to  the  an  organ  secreting  a  peculiar  substance, 
reader,  it  rests  entirely  with  myself,  tlie  principal  property  of  which  is  to 
My  own  observations,  inquiries,  expe-  .transmit and  to  receive  volition  and  sen- 
rience,  and  meditation,  have  worked  out  sation.  This  substance,  whatever  it  may 
into  form  the  materials  as  here  given ;  be,  appears  to  circulate  in  the  nerves, 
and  the  materials  themselves  have  been  some  of  which  are  appropriated  to  mo- 
extracted  from  private  practice.  I  have  tion  (to  volition);  these  proceed  from  the 
endeavoured  to  render  them  in  execu-  encephalon  or  its  dependencies  to  tba 
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cstmnitica:  the  other*  belonir  to  icn-  The  dymnotitt  tlerlricmt,  the  Silitrmt 

uliuD,    and    diew    prucced    rrnm    Uie  eUclricut,  the   Trtrmodim,  the  Torpedo 

exlremilies  lo  ihc  CDcephaloD.    The  first  uHtmacuUta    nurmorala,    and    man; 

■re  actifC,  the  second  pauive.  others,  |i<«eui  this  faculty. 

Wc  maj  consider  llie  fullonini;  pro-  The  quantilj  of  their    eleclrir  fluid 

poailioiia   as  estibliihed  r  —  When    we  ha*  l>eeD  appreciated   bj  means  of  lery 

wiah    In    move   anj    limb,    our   braiu  delicate  eieclroacopea  and  eleclraineters. 

aendi  In  the  muscles   destined  to  exe.  It  has  been   aacertained  that  this  fluid 

cule  this  movement  a  certain  qnantitj'  was  secreted    br   the    brmin    of   these 

of  the   nervous  agent,  which  produce*  animals,  since  oj  removinf^  it,  or  the 

cnnlraclinn.      This   Iranamissinn  ia   ef-  nerve*  whicb  go  lo  the  apparatui,  the 

fected  by   means   uf  nerrea  shewn  bj  electriceffecta  were  annihilated — areault 

■ualomj';   and  if  we  cut  them  or  tie  which   did   not   take  place  when    the 

them,  it  becomes  impossible  to  execute  orirans  of  circulation  were  removed, 

the    motion  i    paralysis   ensues.      The  Thus  it  ia  satisfactoril;  demon slrvled, 

Mme  ]ilieriomenun  takes  place  with  the  that  in  aome  animals  the  brain  secretes 

nerves   uf  seDsalioii  i    if  they   arc   de-  a  portion  of  tbe  electric  fluid;  that  mus. 

Mroyi'd,  sensibility  is  snnihiliKd  in  the  cular  cunlracliou  may  be  produced  by 

.  part  from  whence  they_  proceed.     These  electric  excitation,  &c. — a  consideration 

iBctii,    known   from    lime    immemorial,  which  gives  us  strong  reason  to  presume 

nru  incontrovertible,  and  are  jfcnerally  that  the  nervous  agent  is  either  electric 

adopted.     They  had   given  rise  Iti  the  fluid,  or  a  fluid  very  analogous  to  it. 

upiniuii,  that  the  function  of  innervation  We  shall   pass   over   in   silence   the 

was  au  actual  circulation.     There  were  proofs    that    might   be   deduced    from 

iiervoii<4  vessels   afferent,   those  of  the  ocupunctu ration  and  ptrkiniim*. 

will;   and  r^n-enf,  wbicb  were  those  of  "But  this    agent  does   not   confine 

sensation.  itself  within  the  muscles  and  the  skin; 

The  labours  of  U.  Bngros  seem  to  ii  throws  itselfoft'  with  a  certaiu  degree 

prove   mnterially  that  which   had  becu  of  force,  and  thus  forms  a  real  nervous 

jireviiiusl*  arrived  at  by  reasoning.  atmosphere — a  sphere  of  activity  abso- 

But  of  what  nature  is  this  agent?  lutely    similar    to   that   of  eleclriflcd 

The   researches  of  MM.   Preroit    and  bodies." 

Dumas   lead    us   to   believe    that    the  This  opinion  it  also  that  of  some  of 

■trongrat   analogy  exists   between  this  the  first  p1iysiolDc;ists  of  our  time — Reil, 

agent   and   tbe   electric   Auiil.      These  Authcnneth,  aiidM.  Humboldt.     This 

physiologists   have   demonstrated    that  being  admitted,  all  the  phenomena  of 

muscular  contraclian  was  tbe  result  of  magnetism  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  a 

a  real  rlcclric  shock.  plausible  explanation. 

M.  llcclard  aHirmed,  that  having  laid  The  nervoua  and  active  atroosplicre  of 

ban-  and  cut  through  a  uurve  of  cou-  the  magnctiaer  increased,  no  iluiibt,  hy 

MiliTubIc  volume  in  a  living  animal,  he  the  impulse  of  bis  volition,  mixes  and 

liail   In' i|uentlr  caused  the  ucile  of  the  is  brought  into  contact  with  tb^  nervous 

maglK-lic  iHi'Jie  lo  deviate,  by  brinpiug  and   passive   atmosphere   of    the  mag- 

tbi*  Mcrvp  in  millact  witli  the  noecile.  netiscd  person,  which  latter  il  augments 

It  is  known  by  all  pcraous,  that  gal-  m  such  a  degree,   tbat   in   sonic  cases 

vauisu),  sulMilUleil  for  the  nervous  in-  there  seems  lo  bean  actual  paluraliou 

flnenee,   force*   the  muscles   suhmitleil  of  the  nervous  svstcm,  cajiablc,  when  in 

to  iw  action  lo  coulrarl.    (ialvani  :and  excest,  of  putting  itself  in  equilibrium 

Volm  1^11  w  and  ^nired  the  CXiiilCDCC  of  a  wiik  lUTniundinic  bodies  ;   and  ihent  ■■ 

pe.   .:     .    ..    .  !  >...i:l.,  at  ■  l«l<.;r  iiorio.1,  „„   w.iy   .iC    f.v plaining   by   any   . 
ha-    I...,.   ...  ■^uijiii  ■a.Wcntical  wi-"- 


lug.  hy  »!'  ■ 
natun-  fut  thai 
«f  ihi'    ■ 


with 


(ir«n( 
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hjpntheuM  the  tecausses  sometimos  ex-  the  discovery  of  Mcstmer,  composed  .of 

perienced  by  the  patients.  peraons  of  consequence  and   of   some 

The  ueiToas  system  of  the  magnetised  distinfruished    medical    men.      M.    de 

person  bciofftbas  influenced,  and  under-  Puyje^^ur    was    elected    its    president. 

^in|^  modifications  in  proportion  to  his  The  society  published   a  journal,  and 

peculiar  sensibility,    would    suffice   to  from  that  time  the  mag^iietisers  ceased 

explain  all  the  perturbations  obserrable,  to  he  on  the  defensive ;  they  now  bcg'an 

and  would  perfectly  account  for  the  com-  to  attack  their  adversaries,  and  to  pro- 

miinication  of  the  desires,  the  will,  and  voke  them  anew  to  a  serious  iuvestiffa- 

even  of  the  thoD^hts  of  the  magfnetiser.  tion,  encoura^^ed    by    the    favourable 

**  These  desires,  this  will,  being*  ac-  opinions    respectingf      magnetism    ex- 

tions  of  the  brain,  it  transmits  them  by  pressed  bjr  Ampere,  La  Place,  and  Cu- 

means  of   the    nerves,  as   far  as    the  vier.     This  was  in  1819.     I  was  then 

periphery  of  the  body,  and  beyond  it."  young',   and    a    medical    student       A 

In  this  sketch  the  full  mechanism  of  stranger  to  all  the  prejudices  of  another 
the  production  of  magnetic  effects  has  ag'e,  I  was  ignorant  that  physical  facts 
probably  not  been  unveiled.  This  by-  couhl  be  rejected  because  they  were  in- 
pothesis,  however,  which  does  not  de-  explicable,  or  because  they  were  con- 
part  much  from  the  physiolof^ioal  and  trarv  to  received  doctrines.  Never 
physical  facts  generally  admitted,  would  doubting,  however,  that  truth  must  be 
ex])lain,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  greater  triumphant,  I  dared,  inexperienced  as  I 
part  of  the  innumerable  effects  produced  was,  to  demand  publicly  tnat  I  might  be 
by  what  is  called  animal  magnetism,  permitted  to  make  experiments  at 
antd  may,  perhaps,  assist  in  revealing*  the  Hotel-Dieu,  at  Paris.  My  proposal 
some  of  the  most  astonishing  mysteries  was  immediately  accented,  and  I  had  to 
of  animal  life*.  appear  before  incredulous  persons,  who, 

Of  all  the  phenomena  produced  by  perhaps,  were  so  in  sincerity,  because 
the  magnetisers,  a  few  only  were  added  the  truth  which  I  announced'  appeared 
to  the  acquisitions  of  science ;  for  mag-  to  them  incredible.  It  would  ue  use- 
netism,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  ex-  less  to  relate  here  all  the  details  of  these 
eluded  from  its  pale,  notwithstanding  experiments,  which  have  besides  been 
the  numerous  efforts  we  have  recorded  published  in  a  pamphlet  which  went 
which  were  made  to  procure  its  admis-  through  three  euitions,  and  has  never 
sion.  Good  works  upon  magnetism  are  been  attacked.  It  suffices  to  say  that 
in  consequence  scarce,  although  many  my  success  was  complete  ;  for  a  patient 
books  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  who  had  been  thirteen  months  in  the 
as  they  are,  fur  the  most  part,  the  pro-  hospitals,  and  who,  for  a  ver^  long 
duction  of  men  unacquainted  with  the  time,  had  had  hoematemesis,  which  no- 
physical  sciences.  Toe  first  which  ere-  thing  had  been  able  to  stop,  being  sub- 
ated  any  sensation  was  that  of  Mr.  jected  to  ma^etism,  in  the  presence  of 
Deleuze,  librarian  and  professor  of  na-  forty  physicians,  experienced  such 
tural  history  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  marked  effects  that  she  quitted  the  Hotel- 
in  Paris,  written  with  simplicity,  but  T>'ieu  twcnty.seven  days  after,  perfectly 
with  considerable  logical  force.  It  was  cured.  In  this  patient  the  vomitings, 
difficult  to  reply  to  it,  for  the  author  which  had  immediately  subsided  on  the 
was  a  man  of  high  probity  and  acknow-  ^rst  magnetisation,  returned  on  its  be- 
ledg^  science.  No  one  dared  to  deny  i"g  suspended,  and  again  ceased,  with- 
tbe  facts  which  he  attested,  but  be  was  out  again  recurring,  when  the  operation 
nevertheless  forced  to  pay  the  penalty  was  resumed.  This  treatment  was  at- 
of  his  veracity.  He  possessed  all  the  tended  by  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
H^ualifications  which  entitled  him  to  be  somnambulism,  and  every  trial  that  in- 
a  member  of  the  Institute,  ^et  he  did  credulity  could  suggest  was  employed 
not  obtain  that  honour.  His  Hittoire  to  ascertain  that  there  was  no  collusion. 
Critique  du  Magnetitme  was  the  cause.  An  account  of  all  the  phenomena  which 
It  was  only  frota  this  epoch  that  the  had  been  produced  was  drawn  up,  and 
prog7«ss  of^^  magnetism  became  mani-  deposited  with  a  notary  in  Paris.  This 
test.  Ad  academical  society  of  mag-  account  was  signed  by  all  tho  medi- 
netiaera  was  formed,  for  the  study  of  ^  J^en  present,  amongst  whom  were 

-—- — -- — - — — ——; —  Husson,  Geoffroy,    Recamier,  Briche- 

•  In  glvlDf  the  above  hypotheses.  I  wish  it  to  *g„»    Delcnft   Arr 

,  hm  ttodentood  that  I  by  no  means  consider  them  ^^^^>  l^eiens,  «XC, 

satkient  to  explain  Mtisfictoriiy  the  various  phe-        oome  time  after,  I  repeated  the  same 


aoracna. 
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ex[>erimei]ts  at  I'Hospice  de  la  Pitie.  too    earlj    deprired,    established-  con- 

These  led  to  further  trials,  and  it  was  Terences  upon  magfnetism  at  his  own 

then  that   MM.   Genrgj^et  and   Rostan  residence,  which  were  attended  hy  man^ 

ventured  to  publish  their  obserrations ;  enlig[-htened  men.     Althou|^h   his   opi- 

the  former  in  a  work  on  the  Phjsiulog-y  nions  were  contrary  to  the  explanations 

of  the  Brain,   the  latter  in  the  article  of  the  magfnetisers  of  that  time,  he  con- 

Magnetism,  in  a  Medical  Dictionary,  tributed   much   towards  the   establish- 

printed  in   1823.     They  were  prepared  ment  of  ma^etism  by  his  philosophic 

for  all  the  consequences  of  their  a?owal.  mind,  and  by  his  profound  researches 

They  knew  that  the  philosophic  spirit  into  the  phenomena  which  ha?e  some 

of  the  age  would  be  strongly  opposed  analogy    with    magnetism,     such     as 

to  their  assertions,  but,  confident  in  futu-  ecstacy,  catalepsy,  &c. 
rity,  they  trusted  to  time  for  the  justi-        Many  of  the  members  of  oor  parlia- 

fication  of  their  opinions.  ment  employed  themselves  in  spreadiiur 

M.   Esquirol,  physician  to   La  Sal-  magnetism,  both  by  their  writings  and 

petridre,     authorized    experiments    on  by    experiments.      M.    Cbardel,    the 

the  epileptic  patients,  or  whom  there  Comte  dc  Gestas,  M.  de  Lascases,  and 

were  great  numbers  in   his  hospital;  some  others,   opened  their  saloons   to 

and  there  also  all  the  magnetic  pneno-  those  who  were  desirous  to  be  instruct- 

mena  were  produced,  in  presence  of  a  ed  in  magnetism.     Experiments  were 

crowd    of   medical    men,    anxious    to  made  upon  horses  by  the  Marquis  de  la 

▼erify  personally  facts  of  so  extraordi-  Roche-Jacquelin,  colonel  of  a  cavalry 

nary  a  nature.  *  Bicetre  was  also  the  regiment  in  garrison  at  Fontainebleau, 

scene  of  this  kind  of  scientific  investi-  which  were  perfectly  successful.    The 

gation,  but  it  was  principally   at  La  corps  midieal  of  Paris  began  to  give 

Charite  that  magnetism  was  more  ex-  serious  attention  to  magnetism,  and  one 

tensively  prosecuted.     About  300  medi-  physician  felt  suflicient  confidence   in 

cal  men  witnessed  the  experiments  made  nimself  to  invite  the  Royal  Academy  of 

by  Dr.  Foissac— experiments  which  were  Medicine  to  a  new  investigation, 
conclusive  on  the  greater  part  of  the        The  Academy  knew  not  yet  which 

controverted  points.  side  to  take.     It  contained  many  indi- 

Nearly  at  the  same  period,  experi-  viduals  convinced  of  magnetism,  and 
ments  were  being  made  at  Val-de-  others  who  desired  to  be  enlightened  on 
Grace.  I  magnetised  there,  in  the  pre-  the  subject ;  but  fearful  of  suddenly 
sence  of  man  v  students  and  mecncal  giving  too  much  importance  lo  the  mag- 
men,  an  epileptic  soldier,  who  expe>  netiser— fearful  even  that  the  nomina- 
rienced  very  marked  effects.  A  young  tion  of  a  committee  to  examine  into  it 
physician,  Mons.  Desruelles,  attached  would  lead  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
to  the  hospital,  submitted  himself  to  favourablydisposed  towards  magnetism, 
mac^ietisation,  and  the  action  was  so  it  adopted  a  middle  course ;  it  commis- 
violent  that,  after  a  few  minutes,  I  was  sionea  MM.  Adelon,  Burdin  aine,  Marc, 
obliged  to  cease  operating.  Pariset,  and  Husson,  to  investigate  the 

Experiments  still  more  conclusive,  if  subject,  and  to  make  a  report  by  which 

possible,  took  place  before   M.  Brous-  the  Academy  might  decide  whether  it 

sais  and  seven  or  eight  other  physi-  could,  without  compromising  itself,  ap- 

ciaus.     Dr.  Frappart  threw  into  som-  point  a  committee  for  the  proposed  exa- 

nambulism  a  soldier  affected  by  a  ner-  mination. 

Tous  complaint;  and  the  trials  that  were        These  commissioners,  faithful  to  their 

made  upon  him  left  no  doubt  respecting  charge,    presented     themselves    some 

the  power  of  magnetism.      M.  Brous-  months  afterwards  (on  the  13th  of  De- 

sais  was  so  convinced,  that  he  autho-  cember,  1825)  at  the  Academy,  to  relate |j} 

rized  the  publication  of  these  facts.  what  they  bad  seen  and  heard  of  magi-   * 

At  this  period  a  very  decided  move-  netism.     On  that  day  there  was  a  great 

ment  was  again  observable  in  the  public  tumult  in  the  council-room,  which  did 

mind.     Works  upon   magnetism  were  not  terminate  with  the  sitting.    Three 

in   request,  and  acquired   a  degree  of  days  were  occupied  in  hearing  all  the 

popularity  they  had  never  before  pos-  opinions,  and  the  Academy  at  length 

sessed.  decided  for  the  investigation.    All  the 

A  y^ry  distinguished  young  physi-  members  voted  on  this  question,  which 

cian,  DriBerlraud,  of  whom  science  was  vvas  considered  a  very  important  one. 
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and  there  was  a  majority  of  ten  in  fa-  very  imperfect,  no  doubt,  but    never- 

Toar  of  those  who  wished  to  settle  their  tbeless  toey  learned  what  was  meant  bj 

opinion  on  the  su^ect  of  magnetism.  animal  magnetism. 

A  committee  of  eleven  members  was  The   antagonists  of  ma^etism   did 

nominated ;  it  was  composed  of  physi-  not  consider  themselves  defeated,   but 

cians,  whose  names  were  as  follows : —  they  were  more  timid  in  their  attacks. 

Bourdois  de  la  Motte  (the  President),  One  alone  threw  off  all  restraint :  Dr. 

Fouquier,  Gueneau  de  Mussj.  Guersent,  Virej,  a  man  of  esprit  and  imagfination, 

Husson,   Itard,    Marc,    J.  J.   Leroux,  asserted  that  all  magnetisers  were  im- 

Tbillay,  Double,  and  Magendie.    This  becile  and  impostors;  Cut  it  was  a  sin; 

was  a  jgreat  step  towards  arriving  at  a  gular  fact,  tnat  his  own  works  were 

definitive  conclusion.    By  naming  the  found  to  contain  the  most  solid  argu- 

mott  honourable  of  its  members  to  exa-  ments  in  favour  of  our  opinions;  and 

mine    into   magnetism,  the    Academy  the  magnetisers  took  care  to  bring  them 

forced   those  persons  to  be  silent  who  into  notice  by  means  of  the  press, 

thought  it  was  influenced  by  sentiments  Magendie,  the  colleapfue  of  Rostan  at 

hostile  to  a  truth  which  seemed  to  attack  THospice  de  la  Salp^tn^re,  maintained 

received  systems.  his  contrary  opinions  with   less  force, 

The  committee  immediately  began  its  and  requested  to  be  appointed  one  of  the 
labours  by  an  address  to  all  magnetise».  committee  for  the  examination. 
It  invited  them  to  produce,  in  the  pre-  In  a  subsequent  article  it  will  be  seen 
sence  of  its  members,  the  effects  they  that    new    antagonists    of  magnetism 
professed  to  be  able  to  work  :  some  hos-  arose,  opposing  the  most  formal  denials 
pitals  even  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  to  the  most  positive  assertions.     But 
Very  few  replied  to  this  amicable  ai)-  these  scientific    struggles,    which    are 
peal,  because  this  inouiry  gave  a  publi-  considered  as  injurious,  are  on  the  con- 
city  to  those  who  toolc  a  part  in  it;  and  trary  favourable  to  truth  ;  certain  names 
altnon^h  believing  in  mag^uetism  and  only  are  compromised  by  them, 
practismg  it,  thev  yet  were  not  willing  _  .         .      , , 
to  put  themselves  forward,  as  a  failure  [To  be  continued.] 

would  have  exposed  them  to  ridicule.  ^ 

The  Chair  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 

cine  of  Paris  resounded  for  the  first  time  HINTS  FOR  ACCOUCHEURS, 

with  the  language  of  magnetism.     Pro-  . 
feasor  Rostan  pronounced  an  apologetic 

discourse  on   Mesmerism,  and    on  ite  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

wonderful  effects,  in  the  presence  of  ^ 

more  than  400  voung  men.    He  dared  ^'^»               . 

to  relate  facts  which  overthrew  received  I  think  practitioners  do  not  avail  them- 

opinions,  and  which  justified  the  asser-  selves  of  the  advantage  which  medical 

tions    of  the   magnetisers,  who    were  periodicals  ought  to  afford,  of  seeking 

looked  upon  as  enthusiasts.  that  information  from  the  profession  j^e- 

Lhullier  Vinslow,  in   a   treatise   on  nerally,  which  their  medical  acquaint- 

Materia  Medica,  acknowledged  the  ex-  ancc  cannot  furnish  them  with. 

istence  of  magnetism  without  any  re-  I  have  asked  several  of  my  friends, 

atriction.      Professor    Segalas,    in    his  what  special  reason  there  is  that  women 

J  private  lectures,  also  undertook  the  de-  should  be  invariably  delivered  on  the 

encc  of  magnetism,  frankly  acknow.  left  side.    I  have  got  no  satisfactory 

ledging  to  hu  pupils  that  he  had  been  answer  from  any  one,  and  some  treat 

incredulous,   but  that  having  magne-  the  bare  idea  of  delivering  a  woman  on 

tised,   be   had   produced   extraordinary  her  right  side  as  an  insufierable  medical 

phenomena.      Marjorlin  recommended  heterodoxy.     It  appears  to  me,  that  in 

the  employment  of  magnetism  in  certain  all  common  cases  the  right  position  has 

nervous     complaints ;     Fouquier    also,  equal  advantages  with   the  left,  and  in 

Magnetising  physicians  were  then  seen  many  diflicult  cases  superior.     I  assume 

for  the  first  tune  since  1784.     At  that  that  the  right  hand   is  generally   the 

period  it  occurred  to  me  to  give  public  most  practised  and  dexterous,  and  (if  I 

Jectores  on  magnetism,  and  more  than  may  so  term  it)  intelligent.    Now  where 

800  young  men  received  instructions,  the  os  uteri  is  canted  up  obliquely  back- 
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wards,  ana  there  is  need  of  accurate  ex-  GRATUITOUS  SERVICES  OF 

aniination,  how  well  does  the  back  of  MEDICAL  MEN. 

the  right  hand  adapt  itself  to  the  con-  

cavity  of  the  sacrum,  if  the  patient  jic  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^  Medical  Gazette. 

on  her  right  side.    Again,  m  certain  -^ 

transverse  presentation^  turning  will  be  Sir, 

much  facilitated  by  placing  the  patient  Society  is  divided,  I  think,  by  political 
on  the  right  side,  and  using  the  right  ^^j^j  statistical  writers,  into  two  orders, 
hand.  .  ,  viz.  the  eaty  classes,  and  those  others 

There  is  one  point  more  I  wish  to  al-    ^j,q^  gg  i^^  comfortably  circumstanced, 
lode  to,  which  is,  the  inconvenient  mode    j^^^y  \^q  called  the  uneasy  classes.    Now 
ofpassing  the  female  catheter  generally    j   apprehend   that   the   Medici  family 
practised.     I  never  used  to  set  about  the    cannot,  with  propriety,  be  ranked  with 
common  way  with  the  certainty  that  I    ^„y  qjj,j»,.  ^^^  the  second  order.     All 
could  accomplish  it  without  exposing    professions  "knd  pursuits  have,  undoubt- 
the  patient.    This,  perhaps,  arose  from    ^jj^^  ^y^^\^  drawbacks  and  grievances ; 
want  of  natural  adroitness— it  certainly    \^^^  ^|,e   above-mentioned  family  seem 
did  uotfrom  want  of  instruction  and  prac-    peculiarly   uncomfortable  and    uneasy, 
tice,  for  I  was  taught  by  that  excellent    j^^j  particularly  industrious  in  the  ex- 
lecturer.  Dr.  F.  H.  Rarasbotham,  and    ercisc  of  the  Englishman's  privilege  of 
attended  the   cours  d^accouchemens   of   grumbling,     I  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
Madame  Dutillieux,  who  (as  I  was  the    masses    of   each    section.      Those,    <»f 
only  English  pupil  she  then  had)  took    ^},atever  branch  of  practice,  who   are 
me  under  her  especial  patronage,  and    ^^u  ^  ^\^y  j,|  t|,e  world,  are,  as  usual, 
(besides  an  unusual  jjuantity  of  touches    pretty  well  satisfied  with  their  status,  or 
and  speculum  practice)  insisted  on  my    ^^.^  ^t  least  coni]>aratively  so ;  but  the 
always  passing  the  catheter '*/au«.d-yaie    masses,  the    unhonoured,   unbeneficed, 
d  PAnglais"  unpaid,  or  underpaid  masses,   are,  as 

The  mode  I  always  now  pursue  is    heretofore,   uneasy:    of  this  fact,   the 
this.    I  place  the  patient  close  to  the    course   of   discussion   in    the    medical 
edge  of  the  bed  in  the  usual  midwifery    journals  at  the  present  moment  afibrds, 
position  ;    I  get  a  utensil  put  by  the    j  conceive,  ample  evidence ;  the  uneasy 
side,  and  raised  nearly  to  the  level  of    class  is,  of  course,  the  bulk  and  body  of 
the  bed;  I  easily  find  the  meatus  uri-    the  profession,  and  consequently  ^of  the 
narius  from  its  proximity  to  the  vagina ;    reading  medical  public.    The  opinions, 
I  then  introduce  a  male  flexible  catheter,    wishes,  hopes,  and  fears  of  the  uneasy 
and  direct  the  other  end  over  the  side  of    portion  of  the  Medici  family,  are  thus 
the  utensil.  The  bladder  gets  thoroughly    pretty  fully  represented  in   the  niedi- 
emptied   without  further  trouble,   and    cal  journals,  more  especially  in  those 
not  a  drop  of  urine  escapes,  so  that  even    ^^at  approach  nearest  to  the  character 
a  napkin  underneath  the  nates  is  unne-    Qf  newspapers.     To  shew  this  it  would 
cessary.     If  I  exnerience  difficulty,  I    |,e   sufficient,  I   believe,  to   glance   at 
raise  the  edpe  of  the  clothes,  and  look,    ^^jg  journals  of  any  week  or  month— 
and  the  patient  is  not  conscious  she  is    for    I    know   not    how    many   weeks, 
at  all  exposed.     Let  a  person  compare    months,  or  years  past,  perhaps  I  might 
this  with  the  ordinary  mode,  in  respect    ^y  nearly  a  dozen,  dating  from   the 
of  case,  decency,  and  cleanliness,  and    second  or  third  year  of  "  The  Lancet," 
once  try  it,  he  will  then  keep  his  female     when  that  journal,  determining  to  swim 
catheter  for  extracting  plugs  from  the     without  the  cork  of  patronage  of  hos- 
nostrils,  as  recommenaed  by  one  of  your    pj^^i    magnates,    threw  itself  on    the 
correspondents  some  years  since.  masses.    But  my  object  at  present  is  not 

I  remain,  sir,  to  shew  the  extent  of  the  dependence  of 

Your  obedient  servant,  the  press  on   the   uneasy  professors  of 

Henry  Coles.        the  ars  Apollinaris,  but  to  offer  a  few 
^^  ,,    ,      „     oi  i«iv  observations  on  the  grievances  at  present 

Cheltenham  Nov.  21. 1887.  ^^^^  complained  of  by  the  prolession, 

^««  viz.     gratuitous    professional    service. 

This  topic  has  been  of  late  much  dis- 
cussed, in  conversation,  in  medical  cir- 
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cics,  and  by  editors  and  contributors  in  neceaaarily,  as  well  as  justljjfall  all  tbe 
tbc  medical  periodicals.  costs  of  production.  The  wbole  in- 
Now  the  <f  uestinn  of  the  policy  of  gfra-  ouiry  lies  in  a  very  small  compass  there- 
luitous  service  presents  itself  in  two  lore,  and  there  is  no  question  open  for 
forms,  more  particularly  at  present,  viz.  dispute  but  this,  viz.,  whether  it  is  more 
that  of  affording  gratuitously  to  the  convenient  for  the  practitioner  who 
Assurance  Societies  professional  state-  will  not  act  {jfratuitousiy,  that  he  should 
ments  as  to  the  healtn  of  parties  desir-  settle  for  his  statement  with  his  pa- 
ini^  to  effectinsurances  on  lives;  and  that  tient  who  desires  to  insixre ^  directlu  or 
of  accepting'  of  official  appointments  of  indirectly^  throuo^h  the  medium  of  the 
an  onerous  nature,  such  as  the  office  office.  Now,  looking  to  the  pecuniary 
of  physician  or  surgeon  to  a  dispen-  convenience  of  the  Faculty  only,  the  - 
sary,  without  salary  or  remuneration,  indirect  mode  of  settlement  would  be 
As  to  the  first,  the  grumblers  argue,  much  preferable*.  In  that  way  the 
that  the  private  practitiouer*s  statement  practitioner  might  generally  reckon  on 
or  certificate  of  nealth,  usually  looked  his  fee,  at  least  in  all  cases  in  which  a 
fur  by  assurance  societies,  in  addition  policy  should  be  effected.  In  that  way 
to  the  opinion  of  their  own  medical  the  real  biter,  if  biting  there  be,  would 
officers,  should  be  given  only  in  ex-  generally  be  bitten  ;  for  the  office 
eiiange  for  a  full  professional  iee,  to  be  would,  if  the  fee  were  considered  of  any 
disbursed  by  the  society  requiring  such  importance  to  it,  raise  its  charges,  and 
statement ;  and  that  the  prevalent  prac-  the  applicant  must  (under  another  name 
tice  on  the  part  of  assurance  societies  of  perhaps)  disburse  the  additional  I/.  It. 
asking"  sued  statement  without  fee,  is  But  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
unjust  to  the  Faculty,  of  whose  members  mind  of  the  patient  of  a  failure,  owing, 
the  societies  take  advantage,  so  as  to  he  might  know  or  conjecture,  to  an 
enhance  the  profits  of  their  trade  by  at  unfavourable  statement  purchased  by 
least  one  guinea  per  policy,  at  the  ex-  the  office  ?  or  what  the  effect  on  the 
pense  of  a  too  generous  and  easy  pro-  morals  and  character  of  the  practitioner 
tetsion.  And  it  is  held  by  many  highly  of  the  fear  of  offending  a  valuable  con- 
respectable  authorities,  that  medical  nexion  ?  Take  the  case  of  a  practitioner 
men  should  resist  such  practices,  and  in  *  requested  by  a  secretary,  for  a  regular 
all  cases  decline  answering  assurance  fee,  to  certify  as  to  the  health  and  ha- 
office  secretaries'  letters,  unless  pre vi-  bits  of  a  wealthy  drunkai-d,  opium-eater, 
ously  themselves  assured  of  touching  or  other  suicide — of  a  patient  liable,  by 
their  consideration.  Now  the  whole  inheritance  or  otherwise,  to  any  one  of 
question  between  the  profession  and  the  several  diseases  that  frequently  occasion 
assurance  offices  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sudden  or  unexpected  death ;  and  is 
■question  of  manner  rather  than  of  matter,  such  a  referee  not  in  a  situation  of  great 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  medical  difficulty?  Most  wuuhl,  under  such 
practitioner  should  be  remunerated  by  circumstances,  risk  the  custom,  and  tell 
the  party  indebted  to  him  for  whatever  the  truth;  but  some  might  condescend 
he  aoes  of  work  strictly  professional,  to  conspire  with  the  patient,  who,  in 
for  that  cannot  be  the  sulnect  of  dispute,  such  cases,  is  often  devising  fraud 
and  is  not  really  under  discussion — nor  against  the  office,  and  certify  falsely ; 
is  the  Question,  whether  the  assurance  and  in  either  case  difficulty,  and  proba- 
office  should  be  reimbursed  for  its  out-  bly  disadvantage,  to  the  profession 
lay  and  use  of  capital,  for  it  is  clear  would  result. 

that  the  assuring  society  are  entitled  to  Take  now   the   other  case;   suppose 

adequate  remuneration.     The  real  ques-  the  practitioner  feed   regularly  by  the 

tion  is  not   by  whom   or   from  whose  patient  desiring  to  insure ;  and  how,  I 

fonds,  or  at  whose  expense,  the  private  ask,  is  his  position  mended  ?    Commer- 

practitioi^er's  statement,  so   esseijtially  cially  he  stands  as  in  the  former  case, 

necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  esta-  only  that  he  is  feed  directly  by  the  per- 

blished  system  of  selection  of  lives  for  son  that  needs  the  beneficial  result  of 

assurance,  if  not  afforded  gratuitously,  is  the  proceedings   in   which  the   practi- 

to  be  paid  for ;  it  is  as  clear  as  light,  tioncr  is  required  to  take  part,     but  is 

that  the  party  seeking  to  obtain  the  po-  he  not  equally  exposed  to  oias  of  judg- 

licy,  and  he  only,  is  t>ound  to  pay  all  ment  and   suspicion  of  partiality  ?    If 

expenses :  as  purchaser,  on  him  must  the  health  and  habits  of  his  patient  be 
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uiifarourable,  how  is  he  to  escape  the  of  preTioas  and  extrinsic    causes    of 

embarrassiiiiif  choice  between  good  faith  mental    bias»    bring*  into  plajr  no    si- 

toward  the  office,  which  by  the  supposi-  nister  interest  or  feeling'  that    might 

tionconsultshiminconfidence,  and  good  mislead      the      practitioner:     whether 

nature  and  friendly  feelings  towards  his  his    report    were    favourable  or  onfa- 

patieut,  and  a   prudent  regard  for  his  vourabte,    accurate    or  inaccurate,    as 

own  interest  as  a  dealer  or  practitioner,  proved  bj  future  events,  neither  party. 

For  my  part  I   have   been  more  than  however  afibcted  by  the  result*  oould 

once  in  the  position  alluded  to,  and  have  reproach  him  with  more  than  error  c£ 

therefore    practically    experienced    the  judgment.       Applicants    generally    at 

difficulty  ;  and   the  conclusion  I  have  once,  and  the  public  at  large,  very  soon 

come  to  afler  some  consideration,  and,  afler  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule  by  the 

indeed,  repeated  reflection  on  the  sub-  profession,  would  come  to  know  that  in 

ject,  is,  that  the  practitioner  should  con*  applying  to  their  medical  friends  for  a 

aider  himself  as  simply  a  witness,  and  statement  of  health    they  were  asking 

should  be  content  to  answer    gratui-  for  a  favour  which  the  practitioner  migjj^ 

tously  all  questions  not  requiring  a  per-  properly,  should  he^  see  reason,  rebmi, 

sonaf  examination,  or  re-examination,  of  and  wliich,  in  granting,  he  would,  cod- 

the  applicant  for  the  policy.  cede  without  any  lien  upon  Mi  jndg- 

The  queries  usually  put  to  the  practi-  ment  procured  by  value  jvpeived  from 

tioner,  with  one  or  two  important  excep.  either  party, 
tions  only,  I  think  all  have  relation  to 

the  past,  and  run  thus : — Has  the  appli-  The  second  fuisa  ^  gratuitous  service 

cant  had  this,  that,  or  the  other  disease,  above  referred  lOf  »  the  practice  of  do- 

or  liability  to  disease,  or  habit  of  life  ing  theduty  of  phj'sician  or  surgeon  to 

generating  tendencies  to  disease,  during  dispensaries    wiUjout    salary   or  other 

your  knowledge  of  him.^    Such  ques-  fixed  emolument.    Now  this  case  seems 

tions  fill  the  paper  of  inquiries  nearly,  toane  clearer  even  than  the  former.    I 

and  may  all  of  them  be  answered  from  etnceive    that  junior  practitioners  are 

memory.     But  then  comes  a  sweeping  fully  justified  in  seeking  dispensary  and 

question,  dcmandinof  an  opinion  slrielly  other  gratuitous  appointments,  and  that 
practical — not  an  historical   statement,  'the  profession  gains  rather  than  loses 

viz.  is  the  party  a  good  or  bad  life  for  by  the  practice. 

his  years?  Now  this  last  query,  if  un.  I  am  aware  that  many  disadvantages 
derstood  as  applying  not  merely  to  the  are  alleged  to  flow  from  gratuitous  la- 
past  but  the  present  also,  may  in  many  hour  in  this  as  in  other  forms,  and  that 
cases  require  a  personal  examination ;  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette 
in  cases,  for  example,  where  the  medical  has  thrown  his  sword  into  .  the  scale 
referee  has  not  profieasionally  examined  against  the  practice  under  consideration. 
the  party  for  months,  or  years,  as  may  But  I  am  not  the  less  of  opinion,  though 
sometimes  happen.  In  such  instances!  fully  sensible  of  the  weiglit  of  opposing 
readily  admit  toe  practitioner  is  entitled  authorities,  that  the  practice  is,  under 
to  a  fee,  not,  however,  from  the  office,  present  circumstances,  unobjectionable, 
but  from  the  applicant — not  from  the  and  I  hope,  and  am  sore,  it  will  be 
vender,  but  from  the  purchaser  of  the  continued.  J  have  been  myself  a  gra- 
policy ;  and  it  is  against  the  applicant,  tuitous  labourer  for  ^ears,  amongst  the 
and  not  against  the  office,  that  the  stand  sick  of  public  institutions,  and  have 
should  be  made,  for  he  is  the  party  that  had  occasion  to  think  over  the  matter 
seeks  the  benefit  of  the  cost  of  which  many  times,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
the  medical  referee's  fee  is  an  essential  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  profession 
part     (See  concluding  paragraph.)  suflTcrs  nothing,  and   that  its  respecta- 

On  tne  whole  matter,  my  conclusion  bility   rather  gains  than  loses  by  the 
decidedly   is  that  the  profession  would  practice  so  often  referred  to.   , 
do  better  by  wholly  oeclining  fees  for  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  error  to  sup- 
such  serrices.  pose  that  gratuitous  labour  is  less  booour- 

The  advantage  of  this  would  be  this  able  than  hired  ;  that  the  exact  contrary 

at  least-— viz.  the   practitioner   would  is   the    fact,   under  parity  of   circum- 

have,  with   respect  to  either  party,  no  stances,    I    am    well    satisfied*      The 

temptation      to     over    or     understate  vicious  habits  of  thought  and  feeling 

the    facts.      I    mean,  the    transaction  that  huve   generated   the  contempt  for 

would    of    itself,    and     irrespectively  daily  labour  and  humble  industry,  so 
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preTalcnt  amon^t  all  classes  of  roan-  Certainly  not.  Nor  in  asserting  this. 
Kind,  not  exce))tnifj[  even  the  industrious  as  I  do  without  hesitation,  as  an  un- 
classes,  are  conciliated  rather  than  deniable  fact,  do  I  in  the  least  impugn 
offended  by  the  circumstance  that  the  the  respected  and  often  eminent  per- 
labour  is  Toluntarj,  and  may  be  declined  sons  that  preside  over  oar  educational 
at  pleasure.  It  is  the  commercial  pride,  institutions  ;  for  it  is  to  assert  this,  and 
the  traders*  tastes,  rather  than  the  pride  no  more,  that  either  the  construction  of 
or  tastes  of  the  fastidious  gentleman,  the  latter  institutions  (and  not  merely 
that  revolt  against  serrice  wiihout  pay.  the  mauajrenient)  is  so  defective,  or 
Now  social  rank  and  respectability  are,  else  the  difficulties  impeding  their  more 
in  thia  country,  infinitely  more  under  successful  operation  are  so  considerable, 
the  influence  of  the  pride  aristocratic  that  a  few  years  of  college  or  univer- 
than  of  the  pride  commercial.  I  hold^  sity  training  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
then,  that  tne  dignity  of  phasic  and  production  of  accomplished  practitioners. 
surgery  is  nowise  compromised  by  If,  then,  the  young  medical  man  must 
gratuitous  labour  in  public  institu-  spend  a  long  apprenticeship  or  uoyi- 
tions,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  better  tiate  as  a  probationer  candidate  for  lu- 
proyided  for  than  it  could  be  by  any  crative  practice,  as  he  undeniably  must, 
engagements  for  salary,  or  other  remu*  why,  I  ask,  should  he  hesitate  to  prefer 
Deration,  that  any  dispensary,  &c.  could  self-improvement  by  gratuitous  labour 
afford  ;  for  I  repeat  it  as  a  fact,  that  to  an  ialene)&s  wholly  unprofitable  ?  It 
volunteer  labour  is,  cateris  paribus^  has  been  alleged,  that  m  this  commer- 
more  respectable  and  respected  than  cial  country  a  craft  suffers  in  popular 
hired  labour,  even  at  full  wages,  and  in-  estimation  whose  professors,  in  any  con- 
finitely  more  so  than  the  same  at  low  siderable  proportion,  labour  without  re- 
charges, muneration ;  and  the  clergy  have  been 

In   the  second  place,  the  pecuniary  referred  to  as  able  to  do  little,  if  any 

interests  of  the  profession  suffer  nothing  thing,  for   their  Protestant  fellow  citi- 

hy  it ;  and  for  this  position,  likewise,  I  zens,  that  any  other  adult  and  equally 

fancy  I  have  good  grounds.     The  truth  well-educated   males  might  not  do   as 

is,  the  junior  practitioner  (I  allude  to  well,  if  parliament  had  not  meddled  in 

unmixed  practice)  has  to  choose  between  spirituals  in  right  of  succession  to  his 

absolute  idleness,  quoad  medical  prac-  Holiness  of  Rome;  yet  the  clergy,  it  is 

tice,  and  gratuitous  labour :    lucrative  said,  are»   on  the   whole,    handsomely 

practice  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  for  paid  for  their  labour,  and  do  no  ceremo- 

many  years  after  his  graduation,  or  be-  nies  or  service   without  remuneration, 

fore  his  head  is  bare,  or  at  least  well  And   the  bar  has  also  been  cited,  as, 

grizzled.     The  exceptions  to  this  obser-  though    enjoying    few    sinecures,    yet 

▼ation  are  so  few  as  to  ])rove  the  rule,  nearly  quite  guiltless  of  service  without 

and  they  are  attributable,  in  every  in-  pay. 

stance,  t6  uncommon  advantages,  and  But  the  question  has  only,  I  conceive, 
in  almost  every  instance  to  more  than  been  mystified  by  those  references  to 
usually  effective  patronage.  The  ju-  other  professions,  placed  under  very 
nior  practitioner,  then,  has  a  powerful  different  conditions.  The  pay  of  the 
motive  to  induce  him  to  seek  unsalaried  #ndowed  clergy  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
oflicial  employment.  He  has  to  escape  tax  paid  by  all  indiscriminately,  wbe- 
^niiict;  he  has  to  provide  against  the  in-  ther  with  or  without  return  in  the  way 
roads  of  time  upon  his  stores  of  know-  of  service  ;  in  fact,  a  national  cess  for 
ledge  ;  be  has  to  convert  into  practical  the  use  of  gentlemen  of  a  certain  call- 
impressions  bis  scholastic  notions,  into  ing  and  opinions.  The  pay  of  the  dis- 
sknl  his  mere  learning,  and,  in  a  word,  senting  and  independent  clergy  consists 
to  complete  his  education.  of   free-will    offerings    under    various 

In   what   condition,   I   ask,  do   our  names,   which  men   may  give  or  with- 

Universities  and  Colleges  usually  turn  hold,  according  to  their  opinion  of  the 

out  their  alumni  ?    Are  physicians  and  value  of  the  service.     The  lawyers  are 

surgeons  finished  artists  at  starting? —  commonly  considered  the  most  rapacious 

or  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  pliysi-  of  ail ;  but  their  work  is  open,  for  the 

cian  or  surgeon,  green  and  fresh  from  most  part,  to  the  light  of  day,  and  can 

ihe  University  or  College,  that  any  man  be  judged  of,  more  or  less  accurately, 

of  experience  in  life  would  consult  with  by  all  parties  concerned,  that  will  be  at 

confideuce  as  a  competent  practitioner?  the  trouble  of  a  little  attentiuti  jBiud  vol- 
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qoiry.     Unlike  the  yictims  of  the  doc-  There  is  one  consideration  not  jet 

tors'  clerical  and  itaedical,  the  barrister's  alluded  to,  which  in  many  minds  mast 

"  dead  man  tells-tales.*'   Want  of  sound  weigh  heavily  in  favour  of  the  preva* 

learning,  or  of  practical  knowledge,  in  lent  practice  of  junior  practitioners  ren- 

a  hamster,    cannot   escape    detection,  dcring  (rratuitoiis  service  in  public  in- 

No  ignoramus,  and  few  ungifted  men,  stitutions.    It  is  this :  as  no  class  of 

have  attained  eminence  at  the  bar :  so  persons    not    possessed    of    competent 

that  if  any  man  of  a  learned  profession  means  could  oe  expected,  under  an^ 

is  excusable  for  rapacity,  it  is  ttie  barris-  circumstances,  to  enlist  in  the  public 

ter.    Yet,  if  the  barrister  felines  usu-  service  without  remuneration ;   and  as 

ally  to  work  without  reward,  it  should  be  no   unpatronized    practitioner   of  pure 

recollected  that  in  his  case  there  is  and  physic  or  surgery  can  hope  to  cover  his 

can  be  commonly  no  feeling  enlisted  to  annual    outlay    for  years,   perhaps    a 

give  interest  to  his  exertions,  but  the  dozen,  perhaps  many  more,  by  practice 
esire  of  self-advancement.  He  is  pro-  alone,  it  follows,  first,  that  the  patients 
•bably  ignorant,  personally,  of  his  client;  of  public  institutions  usually  have  the 
who  is,  further,  no  object  of  pity  or  care  of  the  best-educated  class  of  practi- 
sympatby  in  general,  but  a  man  in  full  tioners  almost  exclusively  ;  and,  second- 
health  ill  most  cases,  and  ofVen  in  most  ly,  that  the  departments  of  unmixed 
prosperous  circumstances;  sometimes  practice — viz.  medicine  and  surgery — 
also  a  branded  rogue,  oftener  an  unscru-  are  filled  more  nearly,  if  not  excla- 
pulous  litigant,  and  at  all  events  he  is  sively,  by  men  of  comparatively  inde- 
seldom  presented  to  the  practitioner  in  pendent  fortunes,  and  consequently,  it 
circumstances  to  excite  compassion,  or  may  be  presumed,  of  ampler  opportiini- 
other  emotion  of  generous  interest,  ties  and  more  varied  attainments,  as 
How,  then,  should  it  be  a  common  well  as  of  more  gentlemanly  habits, 
practice  amongst  legal  practitioners  to  For  such  persons  gratuitous  official  ser- 
work  without  remuneration?  their  work,  vice  affords  a  resource  against  the  te- 
unlike  the  cure  of  sickness,  excites  no  dium  of  an  otherwise  idle  life,  and  a 
poDular  interest  or  natural  sympathy  security  against  retrogression ;  and, 
;sunicient  for  a  time  to  make  legal  prac-  more  than  that,  a  sure  means  of  ad- 
tice  its  own  reward.  vancement  in  professional  knowledge. 
Thus  the  examples  of  the  church  and  and  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  their 
bar  are  not  in  point:  what  then  re-  practical  capacities,  which  is  of  no  slight 
mainajtl  the  way  ofpertinent  argument  value.  There  is  also  one  other  ad  vanta^^e 
against  ffratuitous  official  service?  Will  of  gratuitous  service  in  early  life,  that 
it  be  said  that  the  familiar  experience  seems  wholly  overlooked  or  condemned 
by  the  public  of  voluntary  unrequited  by  the  grumblers  :  it  is  the  tendency 
medical  labour  must  tend  to  cheapen  that  it  has  to  counteract  the  rapacity  so 
medical  service  in  the  general  estima-  natural  to  the  trader,  and  so  conspicuous 
tion,  so  as  in  ultimate  effect  to  lower  the  in  many  other  professions  and  callings, 
average  rate  of  remuneration?  But  It  is  commonly  said  by  the  Faculty, 
this  cannot  be  said  ;  as  I  have  already  and  I  believe  firmly  it  is  truly  said,  that 
shewn  that  gratuitous  labour  is  more  no  body  of  men  in  existence  do  so  much 
honourable,  caterit  amribuSj  than  hire-  work  without  receiving  or  expecting  re- 
ling  labour.  Will  it  be  said  that,  ra-  muneration,  as'  do  the  members  of  the 
ther  than  countenance  a  practice  which  medical  profession  ;  nor,  on  the  whole, 
many  consider  at  least  problematical,  though  some  grumble,  have  I  seen  rea- 
for  the  sake  of  self- improvement,  or  son  to  think  that  the  majority  grudge 
other  private  motive,  it  would  be  better  to  the  poor,  or  the  charitalile  rich,  the 
to  take  measures  to  obtain  a  home  gra-  gratuitous  service  rendertnl  hj  them- 
tuitous  practice  of  sufficient  magnitude,  selves  or  their  fellows.  Nor  is  this  ail 
an  end  which  I  know  to  be  not  difficult  unwise  liberality.  If  me<licine  is  ho- 
of attainment  in  this  city?  Well,  nei-  nourably  distinguished  in  a  moral  view 
ther  can  this  be  maintained  by  the  op-  above  almost  every,  or  I  should  sa^ 
ponent  of  unsalaried  service,  for  gratni-  simply,  al>ove  every  other  calling,  it 
tons  labour  is  the  object  of  his  reproba-  is  so  distinguished  especially  for  its 
tion  ;  and  a  practice,  whether  puolic  or  disinterestedness.  Now  if  there  is  any 
private,  that  is  without  reward,  is  in  feature  of  character  more  advantageous 
either  case  of  the  character  he  con-  than  another,  it  is  precisely  that  readi- 
demns.  ness  to  volunteer  service  to  sufferiDg 
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fellow  men  that  confttitutes,  on  the  part  open  to  doubt  on   whose   side  might 

of  the  medical  profession,  that  disinte-  would  be  found. 

rested  beneficence  for  which  il  is  so  dis-        My  advice,  then,  to  mj  professional 
tiuguished;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  brt'thren   is   this:  certify  for  voiir  pa- 
a  reputation  for  liberality  and  huiuunity,  ticuts  who  seek  policies  of  life  assur- 
resulting'  Crom  the  dail?  nunifestaliou  of  ance,  without  fee  or  remuneratiun  of  any 
those  qualities,  shnula  uot,  directly  or  kiud,  or  from  any  party  ;  but  if  you 
indirectly,  redound  to  the  advantage  of  will  insist  on  payment,  be  cautious  hovr 
itb  possessor.     It  appears  to  me  absurd  you  attempt  to  enforce  it     Appeal  to 
to  suppose  that  the  profession  could  fail  the  sense  of  justice  of  your  patient,  or  of 
to  gain,  according  to  the  share  of  credit  the  office,  or  of  buth;   remonstrate  as 
it  might  obtain,  for  the  highly  and  uni-  much  as  you  will;  the  more  pcrsever- 
versaDy  esteemed  qualities  above  named,  ingly  you  do  that,  the  better  for  your 
Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  main-  purpose.     But  beware  of  threats  ;  be- 
tenance  of  the  old  scale  of  fees  (so  little  ware  of  strikes  and  trades*  unions  like 
diminished,  notwithstanding  a  change  that  of  Leeds.      To  enforce  payment 
of  circumstances  amounting  in  some  re^  from  the  office  would  be  ^impossible,  as 
spects  to  a  revolution,  especially  in  the  I  have  shewn;  to  enforce  it  from  the 
increased  number  of  competitors  of  su-  patient  seeking  to  insure  must  oAen  be 
perior  qualifieatians,  and  tne  diminution  inexpedient.     Trust  to  time  and  discus- 
of  expense  and  of  other  difficulties  of  sion,  and  avoid  the  sulks;  and  in  the 
professional  and  general  education),  is  meautime  do  not  forget  your  duty  to 
not  a  little  owing  to  the  high  respect  your  neighbour,  whether  the  same  be  a 
entertained  by  the  public  for  the  medi-  Vharisee  or  a  Samaritan  ;  nor  abandon 
cal  status  and  character;  to  which  feel-  the  good  old  medical  practice  of  render- 
ing the  practice  of  gratuitous  official  ing  service  when  called  on,  uncoBdi^ 
service  must  very  considerably,  whether  tionally,  and  pay  or  no  pay. 
directly  or   indirectly,    contribute  :   so  I  am,  sir, 
that,  to  conclude  this  rather  long  letter,                          Your  obedient  servant, 
I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  is  highly  Medicos. 
advisable  that   junior  practitioners  of      Nov.  16, 1837. 
medicine  .should   accept  of  unsalaried  ^===========:==::^:^3:::==;~~-_____- 

official  practice,  and  enlist  as  volunteers, 

and  without   hesitation,  in  the  public       MEDICAL   GAZETl^E. 

service,  when  so  circumstanced   as  to 

have  to  choose  between  a  practice  not  i^aturdaj/j  December  2,  1837. 

lucrative,  and  an  idleness  wholly  un-  

profitable. 

In  the  hurry  of  writing  I  find  I  have  ^"./''f?'/'""!*^"";  ""**.  *"""*  "*!?*•  **'■[""?!•" 

omitted  one  consideration   qtute  perti-  ubUcum^it.  dicendipericuium  nonrecuiK)." 
nent  to  my  argument ;  it  is  this ; — How  Gicbro. 

will    the    protesiant    practitioners    of  

Leeds  proceed  if  the  assurance  offices       neGLECT  OF  THE  SICK  POOR, 
should  meet  their  threat  b^-  a  change  ot 

mode  in  transacting  business,  viz.  by  It  is  now   about  three  years  since  the 

calling  on  the  applicant  to  furnish,  or  utilitarian  faction   began  to  enjoy  the 

baye  furnished   to  the  office,  a    state-  ,  .    ,       ...  r  .      .*       .i. 

mentofhisheaJthsuchasthatinuseat  lo"gr-coveted   privilege   of  treating  the 

present,  authenticated  by  the  signature  wretched,  the  destitute,  and  the  brokcn- 
of  his  medical  attendant?  In  that  case  hearted,  according  to  the  maxims  de- 
it  is  obvious  that  those  protesters  will  jucgj  fr„„,  t],e  "population  principle." 
have  the  painful  choice  forced  on  them,  ^^  succeeded  in  persuading  the  two 
of  either  refusing  their  patients,  or  de-  , .  •;  .  ,.,,:.,.,  . 
manding  an  unusual  fee.  chief  parties  which  divide  the  state,  that 

This  change  of  proceeding  is  obvious  it  would  be    an    admirable    thing    to 

and  easy  of  execution,  and  if  adopted  ^llow  them  to  "  grind  the  faces  of  the 
will  soon  shew  which  is  the  strongest.  „  ^^^  ^^^^^  indigence  with  a  rigour 

Can  any  one  but  a  medical  practitioner  ^         ,       .  ,   ,  ,.  . 

doubt  which  of  the  parties  would  have  scarcely   deserved  by  ordinary    crime, 

reason  on  his  side  ?    It  is  not  still  less  Nearly  all  England  has  now  tasted  the 

522.— XXI.  •  ^Ci 
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bitter  ftuits  of  this  cruel  experiment —  reported  in  the  Timet  of  Monday,  No- 
such  as  infanticide,  death  by  cold  and  vember  27th.     It  is  an  inquest  held  on 
hunger,    workhouses     depopulated   by  Saturday,  the  25th,  upon  the  body  of 
typhus    ^eytj^    and    the  bluod- stained  Charles   Morris,  ag'ed  32,  who  died  in 
introduction   of  the  new   tyranny  into  the    Clapham    Union   Workhouse,   on 
Bradford.     Death  from  neglect  of  the  Tuesday,  the  21st.     Before  commenting' 
sick  and  starving  poor  has  become  so  on  the  evidence  of  the  several  witnesses, 
common,  that  we  fear  the  constant  re-  we  will  just  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
currenceof  the  same  or  similar  incidents  history  of  the  case  of  the   unfortunate 
in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  will  patient.     On  Wednesday,  the  15th   of 
produce  a  kind  of  callousness  in  ordinary  November,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Powis, 
readers,  and  they  will  turn  aside  from  the  surgeon  of  the  Union,  from  whom 
the  detailed  account  of  Englishmen  put  he  obtained  some  medicine,  and  a  cer- 
to  death  within  the  dreary  walls  of  some  tificate  to  be  shown  to  Mr.  Burgess,  the 
Union  Bastile,  with  the  unconcern  with  relieving  officer.      On   Thursday,    the 
which  they  mi;>ht  run  over  the  list  of  16th,  Mr.  Powis  saw  the  patient  in  the 
killed  and  wounded  at  a  tithe-battle  at  workhouse,  where  he  was  not  admitted. 
Limerick  or  Tipperary.    With  medical  but  working  at  a  hand-mill  daring  the 
readers   the   case    is    widely  different,  day.     Friday,  the  17th,  the  patient  was 
When  a  homicidal  dietary  is  enacted  in  reported,  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
a  workhouse,    it  is    always   with   the  mill,  as  too  ill   to  work,  but  was  not 
express  or  implied  sanction  of  a  medi-  seen  by  his  surgeon,  and  was  turned 
cal   practitioner ;   when   the  exhausted  into  the  streets  at  night, 
labourer  attempts  to  obtain  an  asylum        Saturday,  the  IStb.  — Patient  again 
for  a  few  weeks  in  an  infirmary,  it  is  to  not  seen    by   his  surgeon,  and  still  not 
some  member  of  our  profession  that  he  admitted  into  the  workhouse.     Sunday, 
applies  for  a  ce/tificate ;  and  when  he  the   19th,   ditto,   ditto.      Monday,  the 
at  last  reaches  that  haven  where  com-  20th,  not  seen  by  surgeon  ;  at  half-past 
missioners  cease  from  troubling,  it  re-  ten  at  niu;-ht  he  obtained  an  order  of  ad- 
mains  for  some  honest  surgeon  to  un-  mission   into  the  workhouse.     Tuesday, 
fold  the    history   of   the  case,  and   to  the  21st,   is  found  in    the    workhouse 
ascertain,  as  far  as  the  skill  of  the  dis-  by  his  surgeon,  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
sector  may,   whether    the    result   was  and  dies  shortly  afterwards.    Thisjour- 
inevitable,  or  the  consequence  of  Mai-  nal  of  the  case  will  enable  our  readers 
thusian  laws  administered  in  their  true  to  understand  more  clearly  the  evidence 
spirit  —  whether,  in   other   words,   the  of  the  witnesses  on  the  inquest,  as  far  as 
deceased  was  incurable  when  he  applied  it    is    intelligible.      The  first  witness 
for   relief,  or   was  rendered  so  by  cold,  called  gave  an  account  of  the  appear- 
hunger,  and  ill  usage.     Hence  no  one  ances    on    disi^ection ;   and  though  we 
of  these  cases  ought  to  be  uninteresting  must  confess  that  his  evidence,  as  re- 
to  a  practitioner  of    physic;    and   the  ported,  is  quite  unsatisfactory,  we  are 
more   frequently  they  occur,  the  more  ready  to  attribute  this  to  the  report  bar. 
ardently  ought  he  to  w;ish  the  stigma  of  ing  been  furnished  by  an  unprofessional 
concurring  in  the  new   poor-law  to  be  person.     We  have  no  doubt,  however, 
obliterated  from  the  annals  of  his  pro-  that  so  good  an  anatomist  as  Mr.  Solly 
fession.  will  think  it  due  both  to  the  profession 
These  observations  have  been   natu-  and  the  public,  to  furnish  an  account  of 
rally  called  forth  by  a  very  painful  case  what  he  really  did  find  in  the  body  of 
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Charles  Morris,  instead  of  the  following^  In  fact,  was  he,  or  was  he  not,  clearly 

vaguenesses:—  sufTering  from  **  influenza,'*  and  in  a 

"  Mr.   Samuel   Solly,   surgeon   and  state   in  which,  had   he  been   a  com- 

lecturer  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  de-  fortable  Battersea  shopkeeper,  he  would 

posed    that  he  was  applied   to    by  the  y^^^^  ^^^^  immediately  sent  to  bed,  and 

parochial  authorities   of  Ciapnam,    to  ..,,.,    i.    i  •          i-    i    .*      i     xa 

perform  a  post-mortem  examination  of  visited  daily  by  his  medical  attendant? 

the    deceased,    on    Friday;   when   he  The  next  day,  the   16th,    Mr.  Powis 

found    the  internal  appearances  gen^  found  liiin  in  the  workhouse,  and  still 

rally  healthy    but    the  cavities  of  the  ^^^.gi,^  hi^  ^ot  seriously  ill,  though 

chest  were  charged  with   blood.     Ine  , ,...       *     i-     r                     i  •  * 

appearances    were    not    the   result  of  i»   addition   to   his  former    complaints 

long-sUnding  disease.     The  body  was  he  now  observed  that  his  patient  had  a 

oot  in.  an  emaciated  state."  large  boil  upon  the  inside  of  his  led 

At  the  end  of  the  inquest,  he  was  thigh,  which  was  painful.     It  appears, 

asked  whether,  from  the  evidence  he  that    in    this    agreeable   asylum,    this 

bad  heard,  in  conjunction  with  the  po<f-  test-house   for  the  sick  and   destitute, 

mortem  appearances,  *'  he  could  account  they  have  a  hand-mill  to  grind  flour ; 

lor  the  cause  of  death  ?"     To  which  he  and   strange — most  passing  strange  to 

is  made  to  answer^  **  that  the  complaint  say,  the  said  Powis  did  not  think  Morris 

of  the  deceased  appeared  to  be  influ-  unfit  to   work   at  this  machine!     We 

enza,  and  that  death  was  caused  from  certainly  had  always   thought  that  in 

suffocation,  by  the  sudden  departure  (?)  every  inflammation  repose  was  the  first 

of  the  fluid  into  the  windpipe.     Many  and  second  and  third  things  requisite 

similar  cases  have  occurred  during  the  for  recovery;  and  that,  in  so  depressing 

last  six  months."  a  disease  as  influenza,  severe  exertion 

This  answer  still    leaves  the   potU  must  be  peculiarly  dangerous. 

mortem   appearances  wrapped    up    in  The  witness  did  not  see  his  patient 

mystery ;  but  by  telling  us  what  the  again  for  five  days,  that  is  to  say,  till 

disease  of  Charles  Morris  probably  was,  the    following  Tuesday,    the   21st    of 

throws  considerable  light  upon  the  evi-  November,  when,  on  passing  the  work- 

deoce  of  the  others.  house  in  his  gig,  he  was  called  to  by 

The  next  witness  called  was  Mr.  the  porter,  who  told  him  that  Morris 
Henry  Powis,  surgeon  and  medical  was  very  ill.  Having  just  then  an 
officer  to  the  Clapham  and  Battersea  urgent  appointment,  he  was  unable  to 
Union.  He  stated  that  the  deceased  stop,  but  saw  the  deceased  in  about 
called  upon  him  on  the  15lh  November  two  hours,  when  he  was  in  a  state  of 
and  said  that  he  had  a  bad  cold,  which  collapse.  Shortly  afterwards  he  ex- 
he  had  caught  from  sleeping  in  the  pired.  In  answer  to  a  question  from 
open  air.  Mr.  Powis  now  gave  him  a  a  juror,  Mr.  Powis  is  made  to  say, 
certificate  to  the  effect  (as  appears  from  '*  Death  might  possibly  have  been  the 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Burgess,  the  re-  effect  of  exposure  to  the  night  air." 
lieving  officer,)  that  he  was  ill,  but  not  Possibly,  indeed  !  We  should  be  glad 
seriously.  Now,  the  question  which  to  know  how  many  persons  could  stand 
Mr.  Powis  is  bound  to  answer  is— what  sleeping  in  the  open  air  in  November, 
were  the  symptoms  under  which  this  with  the  thermometer  considerably 
unfortunate  man  was  labouring  when  below  the  freezing  point,  as  it  has  fire- 
be  applied  to  him,  after  sleeping  in  the  quently  been  durhig  the  last  month  ? 
open  air  in  November.  What  was  the  We  must  again  repeat  that  a  pro- 
state    of  his  pulse,  respiration,    Sec?  fcssional  report  of  the  evidence  given 
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at  this  iaqoest  is  impcnooslT  inquired  ;    rpcted,  on  Tbandajy  the  iMi ;  iMrt  it 

for  Mr.  Powis's  eridence,  as  we  find  it  appears  that  this  was  obIt  a  comUimC" 

reported,  is  not  a  whit  more  satisfactorr,  tire    attending-,  as  the  board  did    not 

thoogh  somewhat  more  intelligible  than  see  him,  and  refused  his  applicatioB  oo 

Mr.  SoIIt's.      From  the  patient*s  ac-  inspecting  Lis  certificate.     On  hearing 

eonnt  of  himself  it  was  clear  that  he  this    decision,    Morris     asked    for    m 

had    been    exposed     to    circomstances  daj*s  work,  and  was  pot  to  the  mill, 

fitted  to  min  the  toughest  constitution.  On  learing,  he  said,  **  Where  am  I  to 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Powis  took  sleep  at  night  ?     I  have  no  lodjging. 

him  to  be  a  malingerer ;  there  was  the  Will  jou  oblige  me  bj  advancing  me 

boil,  at  9ny  rate,  plain  enoogh;  the  sixpence?" 

sjmptoms   of   infioenza  too,    are    not  We  do  not  know  what    the  trinm- 

obacore ;  and  jet  the  nnhappj  patient  rirate  at  Somerset  Honse  would  say  to 

was  set  to  work  at  the  mill  bj  da  v,  and  such  reckless  generosit j  on  the  part  of 

tomed  out  of  the  house  at  night !  a  relief  ing  officer;  bat  Morris  actually 

Mr.  Burgess,  the  relierimg  officer,  obtained  this  handsome  loan, 
was  the  next  witness.  He  stated  that  About  half-past  twelre  the  next  day 
the  deceased  applied  to  him  on  the  15:b  (Fridaj,  the  17th,)  Read,  the  saperin- 
of  NoTcmber,  and  asked  to  be  admitted  tendent  of  the  mill,  reported  that  the 
into  the  workhouse,  saying  that  he  had  man  was  too  unwell  to  work,  and  bad 
a  bad  cold  in  his  limbs.  The  witness  a  carbuncle  on  his  thigh, 
gare  Morris  a  medical  order,  and  de-  If  we  may  be  pardoned  an  apparent 
aired  him  to  bring  back  a  certificate :  digression,  we  would  remark,  that  great 
he  did  so,  and  it  was  to  the  eifect  that  writers  hare  so  instiuctiTe  a  peteeption 
he  was  suffering  from  a  bad  cold,  but  of  reality,  that  eren  when  they  do  not 
not  seriously.  "  He  asked  the  deceased  draw  their  descriptions  from  facts,  yet 
if  he  thought  he  could  work,  who  re-  ^acts  seem  afterwards  to  loUow  their  de- 
plied,  that  he  thought  he  could  not.  scriptions;  ao  that  sometimes  Smollett 
Witness  referred  to  the  certificate,  copies natore,aod  sometimes  natore  seems 
which  stated  that  he  was  not  seriously  to  copy  Smollett  The  poor-law  dicta- 
ill,  when  he  gave  him  a  loaf,  and  di-  tors  and  their  understrappers  will  ex- 
rected  him  to  attend  the  board  the  cuse  us,  therefore,  if  we  obsenre,  that 
ensuing  day.  He  said  that  he  had  when  they  make  the  sick  and  dytn^ 
heen  sleeping  at  Whitecbapel  the  last  work  till  they  drop,  they  are  not  alto- 
fcw  days."  gether  original ;  the  same  feat  is  to  be 

This  witness's  phrase  of  ''sleeping  found  recorded  in  the  pages  of  ilMlertcft 
at  Whitecbapel"  is  a  good  instance  of  Random.  Captain  Oakhnm,  of  the 
euphemism,  or  the  expressing  an  ugly  Thunder,  is  so  indignant  at  finding  that 
thing  by  an  innocent  term ;  just  as  there  are  no  less  than  sixty-one  sidr  on 
when  Alice  Bean,  in  Waverley,  talks  board  bis  ship,  that  he  determines  to 
of  her  father*s  misfortune,  i.  e.  his  diminish  the  list,  and  accordingly  le- 
heing  banged  ;  for  poor  Morris's  *' sleep-  riews  all  the  patients  on  the  quarter- 
ing at  Whitechapel"  was,  as  we  hare  deck.  They  crawl  to  the  place  appoint- 
already  seen,  in  fact,  biroaacing  at  ed,  and  as  it  is  settled  by  the  surgeon, 
Whitecbapel,  with  the  thermometer  under  the  direction  of  the  captain,  that 
ranging  from  21^  to  40^^.  there  is  nothing  the  matter  frith  moat 

Mr.  Burgess  proceeds  to  state,  that  of  them,  they  are  sent  back  to  work. 

the  deceased  attended  the  board  as  di-  **  Som^  gave  up  the  ghost  in  the 
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presence  of  their  inspectors ;  and  others,  count  of  the  Board  having  rejected  his 
who  were  ordered  to  their  duty,  Ian-  application,  and  not  for  want  of  room; 
guished  a  few  days  at  work  amonjr  their    ^^^^  ^^^   Monday  night,  when  he  had 

^'  Thomas  Read,  the  superintendent  of 

The  third  case  is  wonderfully  to  the  t|,c  mill,  deposed  that  on  Friday,  the 

point,  and  might  almost  make  one  forget  ^7^1,^  j^^  ^^^j^  ji,g  remark,  that  the  dc- 

dates,    and   imagine  that  the   novelist  ceased  was  too  ill  to  work.     On  that 

physician  was  satirizing  a  union  work-  j^^  j,^  j^^^j  ^  |^^f  ^^  ircstd,  and  8d.  for 

bouse ; —  J,is  Jay's  work.     "  Ahout  ten  o'clock  on 

"  The  third  complained  of  a  pleuritic  Saturday,  witness's  attention  was  called 

stitch,  and  spitting  of  hlood,  for  which  to  him.     He  scarcely  worked  a  quarter 

Dr.  Mackshane   prescribed  exercise  at  ©fan  hour" 

thepumptoim.motecxpcctoralio.y  but  u^je^    therefore,    the  reporter  ba* 

whether  this  was  improper  tor  one  m  nis  »                        .      ,    "^ .            ,, 

situation,  or  that  it  was  used  to  excess,  made  some  strange   misUkc,  it  would 

I  know  not,  but  in   less  than  half  an  seem  that  after  the  patient  had  utterly 

hour  he  was  suffocated  with  a  deluge  of  broken   down   in   the   vain   attempt  to 

blood  that  issued  from  his  lungs*."  ^.^^^  ^^^   j,^j^^^  ^^^^  experiment  was 

In  the  language  of  the  evidence  at  renewed  on  Saturday  !     Why,  this  is  « 

the  inquest,  death  was  caused  **  by  the  step  beyond  Captain  Oakhum.    '*  The 

sudden  departure  of  the  fluid  into  the  deceased,"  adds  Read,  *^  came  to  work 

windpipe !"  about  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  mom- 

On  bearing  Read's  account,  the  wit-  ing."      On  this,  the  coroner  observed. 

Dens  advised  that  Morris  should  be  cm-  <^  that  when  the  man  was  so  bad,  the  sur* 

ployed  at  lighter  work,  and  that  if  be  geon  ought  to  have  been  applied  to." 

grew  worse  he  should  be  sent  to  the  We  have  next  a  pauper,  who  depones  to 

surgeon.    On  Saturday,  the  18th,  wit-  the  deceased  tottering  as  he  came  along 

oess  was  in  town  on  duty  all  day.     On  the  room  where  the  mills  were;  and  the 

Monday  night  (the  20th),  at  half-past  master  of    the    workhouse,    who  now 

ten,  he  called  upon  the  witness.     He  knows  that  in  an  urgent  case  he  can 

said  that  he  had  been  in  bed  since  Satur-  admit  a  person  without  an  order.    The 

day,  and  had  been  spitting  blood.    He  verdict    was,     '*  The    deceased    died 

bad  an  order  of  admission  to  the  work-  from  influenza  ^  and  the  jury  cannot 

bouse.    The  witness,  in  answer  to  some  separate  without  recommending,  that  in 

questions  put  by  Mr.  Field,  clerk  to  the  all  cases  of  a  similar  nature   prompt 

Board  of  Guardians,  now  says :—  measures  should  be  adopted." 

«  They  had  no  room  in  the  workhouse        ^""^  «^*^^"  ^^^  *&^«  ""'^^  "«'  '''»* 

for  the  deceased ;    they  are  about   to  a  more  deplorable  case,  Or  one  less  cre- 

build    a    larger  workhouse.     The  de-  ditable  to  the   parties   concerned,   has 

ceased  might  have  gone  to  the  overseer,  ^cry  rarely  come  to  light.      Callous, 

or  in  a  case  of  emergfcncy  the  master  of    •    •     1  *u   *i     u      **i.  *  •  i. 

.1  11  "j    •/  »  indeed, must  be  the  heart  that  can  wetirh 

the  workhouse  can  admit  a  person."  '"uucu,  uju^i.  u^  *,  ^.  ^,        «^  ^u 

the  savings  produced  by  the  new  sys- 

These  answers,  squeezed  out  by  Mr.  tem  against  such  a  catastrophe  as  this. 

Field,  are  to  us  quite  incomprehensible ;  and   exult  in   the    balance   of  profit! 

for  it  appeared  before  that  originally  the  Flimsy,  indeed,  must  be  the  head  wbfch 

deceased  was  refused  admission  on  ac-  fails  to  perceive  that  these  melancholy 

__________„_________«___  incidents  (now,  alas!  so  common)  are 

*  Roderick  Raodom,  cbap.  zxvii.  the  plain  and  inevitable  results  of  the 
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instructions    issued     bj    the    comrais-  appointmentSylike  mine,  ought  to  aToid  be. 

sioners,  and  of  the  bill  on  which  those  ingtoo  sensitive,  or,  (as  I  have  heard  it  ex- 

.        ,    ,       __  pressed)  too  thtn  iktuned,    I  contemplated 

instructions    are   founded.      You    may  also  the  well  known  despicable  character 

know  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  and  trace  of  the  publication,  and  the  little  import. 

the  ffenuine  character  of  the  new  edicts  a^^ce  which  really  belongs  to  any  stale- 

?     ,       ...                   ^  ,.^            ...  ments  made  in  it    Just  as  it  is  desirable 

in  the  horrible  waste  of  life  to  which  to  avoid  fighting  with  a  chimney-sweeper, 

they  have  led :  not  only  because  there  is  no  honour  to  be 

—  "  .cire.  ^  .anguine  nato.  !"  f";'"^  *!^  *t  "'"^Ik'^k^^!!  ^'°{.-5°*  ^u""^ 

^  any  contact  with  his  dirty  hide  will   be 

sure  to  soil ;  so  it  must  generally  be  ex- 
pedient to  avoid  any  reneontre^  or  dispute, 

THE  LATE  CASE  OF  BAYONET  with  a  writer,  who  has  nothing  to  lose, 

WOUND  ^^  ^^^'  probably,  if  he  bad  the  choice, 

would  prefer  any  kind  of  exposure  to  the 
decision  to  leave  his  aspersions  unnoticed. 

To  ikeEdiior  of  the  Medical  Ga.eiie.  ,,^t\L^,r^r^'^^i'^X'^ 

Sir,  really  itself  a  take  in,  that  one  odious  pur- 

In  obedience  to  my  promise,  I  inclose  pose  of  it  was  to  abuse,  one  after  anotner, 

someobservationson  the  case  of  bayonet  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 

wound,    lately   brought  to   University  ^^^  profession;  and  that  the  trash  and 

College  Hospital.     Most  of  them  were  falsehoods  doled  out  by  it  every    week, 

delivered  last  week  to  the  students  at.  '""^^^^  f  »>«/°«  ^^"^  r*wl"     "^  ^' 

J.                1    ,                                   u  were  not  worth  a  brass  farthing,  I  soon 

tending:  my   lectures   on   surgery,    by  determined  not  to  be  numbered  amongst 

whom  they  were    received  in   a  style  the  dupes,  who  promoted  it  at  the  expense 

that  must  have  convinced  all   present,  both  of  money  and  principle.   Gentlemen, 

that  not  a  single  member  of  the  class  is  i  can  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  It  as 

an  admirer  cither  of  misrepresentations,  my  sincere  belief,  adopted  long  prior  to 

or  of  the  pretensions  of  a  man  to  be  a  the  present  little  chtmnev-tweeper  skirmish, 

jnd<ife  of  surgery,  whose  ignorance  of  it  that  the  Lancet  is  a  publication  complete- 

is  here  so  fully  exposed.  ly  undeserving  of  the  countenance  of  a 

I  am  sir  liberal    and  gentlemanly  profession ;   in 

Your  very  obedient  servant,  which  its  chief  aim  is  to  excite  jealousies 

■^                g    Cooper  *""  discord ;  to  raise  undeserving  parties 

7  Woburn-Place  into  notice;  and,  by  means  of  falsehood, 

"not.  26,  1837.*  base  insinuations,  and  the  perversion  of 

— —  facts,  to  lower  the  characters  of  almost  all 

...          i^.to       '    1   nt           r  the  hospital  surgeons  in  London.    If  one 

Addre^^ed  to   the   Shirgtcal   Class    of  ^^  ^^^  ^^  them  are  made  exceptions,  m 

University   College    at  the   close  oj  „,„^„  yj,^  ^^^  received  in   the  shape  of 

the  Lecture   on  Punctured  Wounds,  clinical  and  ot*«r  communications ;  if  one 

on  Tuesday  Evening,  Nov,  21,  18:)7.  or  two  of  them  arc,  for  the  present,  not 

only  suffered  to  continue  unmolested,  but 

Gentlemen,  g,.g  actually  puffed  up  to  the  skies,  the 

In  some  numbers  of  the  Lancet,  recently  day  will  not  the  less  surely  come  when 

published,  a  charge  is  brought  against  me  their  guardian  angel  will  no  longer  lend 

of  having  neglected  a  man,  who  lately  them  his  wings,  and  they  must  then  either 

died  of  a  bayonet  wound,  in  University  continue  to  fly  of  themselves,  or  fall,  like 

College  Hospital.     By  a  fortunate  con-  the  late  poor  victim  of   a  balloon-trip, 

currcncc  of  circumstances,  this  accusation  never  to  rise  again. 

wos  made  only  a  few  days  before  it  be-  Gentlemen,  as  your  friend  and  teacber, 

came  my  duty  to  deliver  the  lecture  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  offering  yon  a 

you  have  just  heard  on  punctured  wounds;  few  cautions  with  respect  to  this  pnb- 

so  that  I  am  enabled  to  notice  the  matter  lication :  place  no  confidence  in  it     Look 

on  what  appears   to  be  a  most  suitable  vvith  suspicion  on  the  motives  and  prin- 

occasion.  ciples  which  actuate  it.    They  are  not. 

At  first  I  had  doubts  whether  the  false,  perhaps,  very  difficult  to  scan,  even  on  the 

contradictory,   and    ignorant    assertions,  present  occasion.     Waste  not  a  moment 

made  by  my  assailant,  were  worthy  of  any  of  year  time,  or  a  farthing  of  your  money 

notice,  as  coming  from  the  foul  quarter  on   it;  and   be  assured  that  if  you  ever 

which    they   did,  and  mor^  particularly  suffer  your  minds  to  be  drawn  away  fW>m 

as  in  these  days  every  man  holding  public  the  quiet  pursuit  of  science,  and  of  prac- 
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tical  iDformation,  by  the  gluring  nonsense  highly  vascular^  and  in  some  places  Itftnph 

and  misrepresentations  which  it  contains,  wis  poured  outj  so  as  to  render  the  iutes- 

you  will  never  attain  eminence  or  respec-  tines  adherent  to  one  another."    It  is  true 

lability  in  your  profession.  I  am  happy  in  that  a  knuclcle  of  intestine  had  insinuated 

feeling  confinced,   from   the  manner   in  itself  into  the  wound  again  ;  but  this  had 

which  yon  have  received  my  advice  and  happened  subsequently  to  its  reduction  in 

remarks,    that   you    all  understand    the  the  morning,  and  probably  from  the  efforts 

tricks  and  roguery  of  the  Lancet  as  well  as  of  vomiting.     When   this  piece  of  intes- 

I  do.  tine  had  been  disengaged,  it  was  found  to 

Now  for  an  illustration  of  the  mendacity,  have  been  transfixed  by  the  bayonet,  and. 

inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and  wilful  witl)out  such  lesion  of  it  having  been  at  all 

misrepresentations  of  the  celebrated  agi-  discernible  in  the  examination  of  the  inner 

ta tor  of  our  profession.  orifice  of  the  wound,  ur  of  that  in   the 

"  The  points  of  most  importance,"  says  muscles  under  the  skin. 

be,  **  are,  that  the  case  was  not  treated  by  '*  In  the  progress  of  the  dissection,  a 

any  ou£  rf  the  sui'geons  of  the  hospital ;  that  wound  of  the  rectum,  and  another  of  a. 

symptoms  of  strangulated  intestine  set  in;  Tcin  going  into  the  internal  iliac,  were 

and  that  the  cause  of  the  strangulation  detected,"  whence  the  copious  extravasa- 

was  not  removed.  tion  of  blood  had  proceeded. 

"  On  examining  the  body  after  death,  The  patient  died  in  less  than  twenty- 

it  was  found  that  the  bayonet  had  pene-  four  hours  from  the  period  of  his  admis- 

trated  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  obliquely  sion,  never  having  revived  from  the  gene- 

downwards,  the  point  of  the  instrument  ral  collapse.    He  hid  had  one  motion  from  a 

having  just  reached  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  clyster;    and   was    occasionally  troubled 

j1  small  quantity  of'  blood  was  ejfmed  into  the  with    vomiting.      When   I    visited    him, 

abdomiHol  cavity;  a  knuckle  of  intestine  about  two   hours   before   his  death,    the 

was  strangulated  in  the  external  wound."  sickness  had  been  appeased  by  opium,  and 

It  15  added:   '*  The  immediate  cause  of  the  this  notwithstanding    the    swelling    had 

vutn^s  death  evidently  u^as  strangulation  of'  the  made  its  appearance  again  in  a  diminished 
intesHnCf   and  not  internal  hemorrhage  or  in'  ,  form ;  and  a^,  from  the  feel  of  it  in  the 

Jlammation*  I  morning,  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  might 

Who  would  believe  that  the  writer  of  not  be  blnod,  and  the  man  was  sinking 

these  statements    had   actually  sent  his  fast,  it  was  not  judged  advisable  to  inters 

reporter  to  copy  my  clinical  notes,  about  fere  with  it. 

a  week   before    the   foregoing  assertions  Mr.  Tayloe,   the  house-surgeon,  justly 

were  published ?  and  that  in  those  notes  observes:  **  The  man  c/i^  principally  and 

the  following  particulars  were  recorded : —  inetitubly  from  the    copious  extravasation  of 

**  When  I  first  saw  the  patient,  between  three  or  four  pints  of  blood  in  the  abdomen,  and 

10  and  1 1  o'clock  of  the  forenoon  follow-  the  peritonitis  iherehy  excited.    The  fact  was 

ing  the  night  of  his  admission,  I  found  proved  by  the  trivial  change  in  the  condi- 

the  external  wound  closed,    and  a  soft  tion  of  the  knuckle  of  intestine  entangled 

swelling  behind  it,  which,  on  gentle  pressure  in  the  wound,  and  the  violent  inflamma- 

being  made,  slowly  amd  gradually  returned."  tion  of  the  peritoneum,  more  especially  in 

I  was  then  ntiable  to  decide  whether  the  those  situations  where  the  blood  had  ac- 

swelling  consisted  of  intestine  or  effused  cumulated.    As  Mr.   Cooper  caused   the 

blood.  body  to  be  opened  in  the  hospital  theatre, 

'*  The  man  had  been  in  a  state  of  col-  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Quain,  Professor 

lapse,  with  cold  skin  and  cold  extremities,  Carswell,  and  about  200  individuals,  your 

a  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  a  pallid  statement  that  the  man  died  of  strangulated 

cadaverous    countenance  from    the  first,  hernia,  and  that  only  a  little  blood  was  found 

Such  condition    never  ceased,    and  im-  in  the  abdomen,  is  at  all  events  known  by 

plied  the  wound  of  some  important  organ,  these  numerous  witnesses  to  be  incorrect." 

with  or  without  effusion  of  blood,  or  other  Considering,  then,  that  the  reporter  of 

matter,  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen."  the  h&ncei  had, access  to  my  notes, and  <tetually 

I  frequently  observed,  on  the  same  day,  in  copied  them  several  days  prior  to  the  publication 

the  course  of' which  I  visited  the  patient  not  less  ff  ttie   foregoimf    muerepresentations,    1    may 

than  three  times,  that  the  pulse  and  other  safely  leave  the  world  to  decide  whether 

symptoms     indicated     extravasation    of  the  mendacity  of  its  editor  has  been  acci- 

liiood,    rather    than    intestinal    effusion,  dental  or  intentional, 

though  probably  the  intestines  might  also  I  have  next  to  prove  his  ignorance  of  tur^ 

be  wounded.  gery  and  pathology.    He  says,  *<  the  imme- 

In  the  record  of  the  post-mortem  exami-  diate  cause  ofthc  man's  death  was  evidently 

nation,  it  is  stated :  *'  the  cavity  of  the  aft-  strangulation  of*  the    intestine,  and  not 

domen  was  found  extensively  occupied  by  effused  internal    haemorrhage     or     inflammation,'** 

blood,  which  amounted  altogether  to  three  or  Like  a  perfect    ignoramus   in    practical 

four  pints.    The  ititestines  and  peritoneum  were  matters,  wit&  which  I  conclude  that  hf 
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cftn  bare  had  little  to  do '^    •    •    •    •  second  report 

•    •    •    •  He  seems  here  to  be  ignorant  <,,  ^n, 

of  the  fact  that  if  the  raan  had  really  died  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  BRITISH 

of  strangalated  hernia,  death  wmtldstiU  have  aS;jOCIATION  for  the  ADVANCEMENT 

been  caused  by  infummatum.     Bot,  together  .  OP  SCIENCE, 

urith  that  inflamtnation,  there  would  also  ^^  ^^^ 

hare  existed  certain  changes  in  the  pro-  ^   ^„  «„„ 

traded  intestine,  tympanitic  distention  of  MOTIONS  AND  SOUNDS  OF  THE 

the  bowels  between  the  stomach  and  the  HEART; 

strictare,  a  contracted  state  of  the  intesti-  Commanleated  at  the  Meeting  at  Litetpool, 

nal  tube  between  the  stricture  and  the  8epteoil>er  18S7. 

anus,  less  severe    inflammation    in    this  ^For  the  Medieat  Gaiette.'] 

direction,  &c.      Now  none  of  these  cir-  . 

curostanccs  characterised  the  case  before  f  g^  Committee  appointed  4a  London  to 

as,  as  they  would  have  done,  had  the  pro-  investigate  tlic  motions  and  sounds  of.  the 

tru^ion  had  any  share  in  producing  death,  heart,  have  to  present  to  the  Association  a 

The  same  ignoramus  of  practical  surgery,  gbort  account  of  some  inrestigations  of 
I  remember,  was  a  candidate  a  few  years  ^^e  abnormal  sounds  of  the  heart  and 
ago  for  the  oflice  of  coroner  (great  laugh-  arteries,  in  which  they  hare  been  recently 
ter);  a  place  for  which  he  conceitedly  occupied,  and  which  were  not  compre- 
appears  to  fancy  himself  superioriy  quali-  headed  In  their  former  Report 
fied  on  account  of  his  fine  medical  obiHties,  Before  describing  these,  the  Committee 
He  rated  himself  higher  however  than  the  trould  remark,  that  although  their  in- 
public  did,  and  notwithstanding  his  ha-  quiries  have  not  b^  specially  directed  to 
langucs  from  carts  and  ladders,  so  flat-  {^^t  subject,  yet  they  have  had  many 
tering  to  the  multitude,  and  altogether  so  opportunities  of  verifying  the  conelipslooa 
appropriate,  he  was  thrown  out  Tet  he  qq  the  natural  sounds,  as  presented  in  tbeir 
itill  fancies  himself  well  cut  out  for  this  Report  of  last  year ;  and  these  conclusioni 
office  of  coroner,  and  in  his  last  number  not  having  been  since  shaken  by  any  ex- 
gives  a  sample  of  what  his  talents  would  periment  or  rational  objection,  it  may  be 
be  in  this  way,  by  putting  a  few  searching  considered  as  fairly  established,  that  the 
Interrogatories  to  me,  which,  in  reality,  ^fg^,  or  systolic  soimd  of  the  heart,  is 
only  manifest  still  further  his  own  profes-  essentially  caused  by  the  sudden  and  fbrcible 
sional  ignorance.  Amongst  them  I  find  tightening  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
this  one,  **  Would  mere  effusion  ot  blood  ^Qtricles  when  they  contract ;  and  that 
have  produced  constant  vomiting  and  the  second  sound,  wbich  accompanies  the 
constipation  ?"  Constipation  indeed  I  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  depends  solely 
Why  the  man,  as  the  notebook  has  re-  qq  the  reaction  of  the  arterial  colnmns  of 
,  corded,  bad  one  motion  during  the  short  hlood  on  the  semilunar  valves  at  the 
time  he  lived :  how  many  would  this  sa-  arterial  orifices.  It  farther  appears,  that 
pient  coroner  have  desired?  According  the  first  sound  may  he  increased  by  an 
to  the  rule  of  practice,  no  purgative  was  additional  sound  of  impulsion  against  the 
given,  from  an  expectation  that  the  intcs-  walls  of  the  chest  under  certain  ciroum- 
tine  was  wounded.  stances  of  posture,  of  increased  action  of 

As  for  constant  vomiting  it  did  not  the  heart,  and  of  particular  Btttfpe*  of  the 
exist ;  there  was  occasional  vomiting :  but  respiratory  act.  It  is  also  obvious,  that 
ourmock  coroner  isj'ortunately  ignorant  that  an  ^he  character  of  the  first  sound  may  in 
effitsian  of  three  or  Jour  pints  ofbbod  in  the  ab-  gome  measure  depend  on  the  dosare  of  the 
domen,  and  a  wound  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  auriculo- ventricular  valves,  and  on  the 
two  places,  if  he  should  ever  happen  himtelf  to  quantity  of  blood,  inasmnch  as  these  de- 
meet  with  these  lesions  in  his  political  upiabblest  termine  the  nature  and  time  of  the 
would  not  leave  even  his  stomach ,  which,  I  pre-  y^istance,  against  which  the  mosenlar 
sume,  is  not  a  very  delicate  one,  in  a  perfectly  £hres  of  the  ventricles  tighten.  So  like- 
wlet  state.  '■  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  ^1,^  the  vigour  of  the  ventrietdar  evstole^ 
folly  to  be  wise."  the  quantity  of  bibod  propelled  by  it,  the 
As  for  some  of  the  ift  and  supporitions  gndden  and  complete  character  of  the 
which  accompany  some  of  his  other  ridi-  diastole,  the  fhlness  of  the  arterial  trankt, 
Cttlous  questions,  they  appear  to  have  been  q,  ^^h  as  the  perfect,  mobile,  and  mem- 
stolen  from  my  clinical  lecture,  and  this  hranous  condition  of  tne  semilunar  valfes, 
will  be  a  sufiScient  apology  for  my  not  ^m  determine  the  character  and  loudaese 
commenting  on  them.  Other  points  have  ^f  ^he  second  sound.  An  experimental 
been  effectually  replied  to  by  Mr.  Tayloe.  illustration  of  one  of  these  conditions  was 

observed  by  the  Committee  during  one  of 
their  experiments  on  the  ass — a  great  ditti. 


•  We  have  omitted  a  Tefere^ce  l>«rem>de  by     ^yjipn  of  the  second  sound  on  tlie  CUOtid 
Mr.  Cooper  to  an  event  not  connected  with  the     ""^_  |^._„  IV^i^  dlvidML 

subject  under  di»cuMion.-ED.  Oax.  artery  being  nreciy  aiviaea. 
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As  additional  illnstrations  of  the  pro-  neck,  to  ^hieh  the  French  have  given  the 

duction  of  a  sound  like  that  of  the  heart,  name  of  "  bruit-de-diable." 

by  muscular  contraction,  the  Committee  2.  A  pin  bcingstuok  transversely  through- 

Imre  noticed  that  accompanying  the  action  the  tube,  a  slight  blowing  was  heard.    A. 

of  the  panniculus  cani<»8us  of  the  ass  dur-  similar   phenomenon  more  distinctly  re* 

ing  life,  and  the  quivering  contraction  of  suited  from  the  use  of  a  split  goose.quiil 

muscles  immediately  alter  death.      The  placed  in  the  same  way.    A  stronger  blow-- 

8<iUDd    produeed   in   the  latter  case,    in  ing  was  produced  by  two  threaus  acn>ss^ 

nature  and  frequency, closely  resembled  the  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  es{)ecially  when 

first  sound  of  the  heart  of  the  foetus  or  of  they  were  rather  loose ;   and  a  still  louder: 

small  animals.  and  shriller  sound  ensued  when  a  knot  of 

In  investigating  the  morbid  sounds  of  string  was  fastened  to  the  threads, 
the  heart,  the  attention  of  the  Cum-  3.  The  same  tube  being  adapted  to  the 
mittee  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  stopcock  of  a  water  8upply>pipe,  through 
caoaes  of  those  remarkable  and  various  which  the  current  could  be  let  to  pass  with 
accompaniments  of  the  heart's  action,  great  force,  it  was  found  possible  to  imi- 
called  nnrmars,  which  were  happily  com-  tate  every  variety  of  blowing,  whizzing, 
pared  by  Laennec  with  the  noises  of  blow-  and  musical  murmurs,  by  varying  the 
ing, filing, rasping,  sawing,  purring,  cooiug,  pressure  on,  or  obstruction  in,  the  tube^ 
&c.  This  inquiry  consists  of  two  parts,  and  by  altering  the  force  of  the  currentr 
1.  What  is  the  'etmttial  physical  cause  of  the  When  the  current  was  strong,  the  least 
phenomena  in  question  7  and  2.  How  does  the  obstruction  caused  a  murmur,  but  with 
apparatus  of  thf  circulation  develop  this  cause  in  weaker  currents,  greater  obstructions  be> 
the  vmious  instances  in  which  these  phenomena  came  necessary  fur  the  same  effect*  An 
mrt  known  to  occur?  To  the  first  of  these  obstruction,  which,  with  a  weak  current 
inquiries,  the  experiments  of  the  Com-  gave  a  blowing  sound,  produced  with  a 
mittee  supply  what  they  trust  will  be  stronger  current  a  sound  of  a  more 
deemed  a  satisfactory  answer :  the  second  whizzing  character.  Grating  or  rasping 
is  to  be  answered  by  extensive  clinical  and  sounds  were  best  obtained  by  the  efiect  of 
pathological  observation,  rather  than  by  a  strong  current  on  a  knotted  thread- 
direct  ex|)eriment;  and  although  a  few  across  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  The 
physiological  experiments  will  be  ouoted.  musical  or  uniform  sounds  resulted  from  a 
to  this  point,  yet  the  Committee  ao  not  moderately  strong  current  through  a  con- 
profess  at  present  to  do  more  than  open  siderable  impediment;  increasing  the  force 
this  inquiry  to  all  those  who  have  the  of  the  current  or  the  degree  of  obstruction, 
means  of  pursuing  it.  rendered  them  whizzing  and  imperfect ; 

diminishing  the  current  or  the  obstruc* 

Esperimetas  «n  the  production  of  Sound  by  the  lion,  converted  them  into  a  simple  blow, 

motum  oj  Water  through  a  Tube.  jng.    When  a  sound  was  of  an  appreciable 

1.  A  caoutchouc  tube,  18  inches  long,  pitch,  its  note  was  high  in  proportion  to 

and  3>8ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  the  force  of  the  current  and  tne  amount  of 

attached  to  the  stop-cock  of  a  reservoir,  in  the  obstruction,  —  a  fine  forcible  stream 

which  there  was  water  to.  the  depth  of  producing  the  highest  note.     Sometimes, 

from  8  to  10  inches.  however,  with  a  strong  current,  a  loud 

When  the  water  flowed  perpendicularly  trumpet*  note  would  be  set  up,  which  was 

through  this    tube   (the    air   being  first  not  altered  in  pitch,  but  only  in  force,  by 

expelled  «,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  changing  the  strength  of  the  current.  This 

kept  under  water  in  the  recipient  below),  kind  of  note  produced  visible  vibrations  of' 

so  sound  was  heard;    but  on  pressing  the  tube  below  the  obstruction,  and  seemed 

any  part  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  diminish  to  have  relation  to  the  length  of  the  tube. 

its  calibre,  a  blowing  sound  was  heard  at  In   many  instances  these  vibrations   re- 

and  below  the  point  of  pressure,  and  this  sembled  closely   the  purring  tremor  and 

•oand  became  louder  and  more  whizzing  thrilling  vibration  sometimes  felt  in  the 

*  as  the  pressure  was  increased.   The  loudest  region    of  the  heart  and   large  arteries, 

soonds  were  obtained  at  the  lowest  end  of  Musical  sounds  of  a  more  variable  cha- 

the  tube,  where  they  were  sometimes  quite  racter,    like    the  cooing  of  a  dove,  the 

musical ;  and  by  increasing  the  pressure  at  humming  of  an  insect,  or  the  whistling  of 

regular  intervals,  a  periodic  increase  and  wind,  were  produced  with  weak  currents 

raising  of  the  sound  was  produced,  which  passing  through  a  tube  much  obstructed, 

closely  resembled  the  sound  heard  in  the  The  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  only 

"" — two  or  three  inches  high  was  sufiicient  to 

*  As  long  as  any  air  remnint  in  the  tube, a  loud  give   acute   whistling   notes,   which    were 

crepitation  occompui.ici.  the  current.    In  mort  of  sustained,  although  varying,  even  when  the 

these  experiments  a  flexible  ear-tube,  tvUhout  its  .      au   <.             ^        I'^i^n*      j          i* 

cone,  wu  used,  as  being  more  easily  iipUed  than  ^^^'^  ">**  passed  only  Icll  in  drops  from 

ihe  comnon  stethoscope.  the  end  of  the  tube. 
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4.  BendiDg  the  tube  to  an  angle  pro>  caused  a  whizzing,  by  the  ^trj  of  water 
duced  a  murmur;  but  no  sound  resulted  into  the  sac.  Independently  of  the  car* 
from  any  curve  that  did  not  infringe  on  the  rent,  sudden  forcible  pressure  on  the  sac 
calibre  of  the  tube.  A  circular  constric-  occasioned  a  whizzing  with  the  eapalsiun 
tton,  by  a  thread  drawn  round  the  tube,  of  the  fluid ;  and  a  similar  whizzing  at- 
caused  a  murmur,  which  was  blowing  or  tended  its  rapid  reflux  into  the  sac  on  the 
whizzing  according  to  the  strength  of  the  remo?al  of  the  pressure. 

current.  10.  Some  of  the  preceding  ezperimentf 

5.  The  current  issuing  from  the  end  of  being  repeated  witn  water  made  sligbtlj 
a  tube,  or  from  the  mouth  of  an  India-  glutinous  with  size,  it  was  found  that  tfie 
rubber  bottle,  produced  a  blowing  sound  various  sounds  were  not  quite  ao  readily 
when  it  impinged  directly  on  an  opposite  produced  as  with  plain  water,  and  re- 
surface,  such  as  the  side  of  the  recipient  or  quired  a  greater  force  of  current. 

the  end  of  the  stethoscope;  but  unless  the        From  all  these  results  (1,  2, 3,  4,  5, 6^ 

current  were  very  strong,  this  sound  was  &c.)  it  is  sufficientlv  plain  that  a  certain 

not  produced  when  the  current  played  on  resistance  or  impediment  to  a  liqaid  cnr- 

the  surface  very  obliquely.  rent  is  the  essential  physical  canaeofaU 

6.  When  the  tube,  with  a  weak  current,  murmurs  produced  by  the  motion  of  fluids 
was  pressed  on  at  two  points,  the  murmur  in  elastic  tubes.  That  anv  condition  of 
was  beard  at  the  point  where  the  pressure  the  walls  of  the  tube  bevond  the  obstract- 
was  greatest ;  and  by  increasing  the  pres.  ing  ]>oint  is  not,  as  it  has  been  supposed, 
sure  at  one  point,  the  sound  was  stopped  essential  to  the  production  of  these  sonnds, 
at  the  other.  When  the  current  was  strong,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  they  may  be 
it  was  easy,  by  a  pretty  equal  pressure,  to  produced  by  an  obstruction  at  the  lermhial 
cause  a  murmur  at  both  points.  orifice  of  the  tube,  or  at  the  mouih  of  agnm- 

7.  With  a  strong  caoutchouc  tube,  two  elastic  bottle,  where  there  is  no  tube  or  wall 
feet  long,  and  one  inch  in  internal  dia-  beyond  to  cause  them  (1«  5);  and  usoallj 
meter,  the  same  results  were  observed,  but  this  is  the  situation  where  they  can  be 
in  a  more  remarkable  degree,  in  conse.  produced  best,  because  here  the  cnrrent 
quence  of  the  increased  size  of  the  tube,  nas  acquired  its  greatest  momentum,  and 
When  the  current  was  strong,  and  the  finds  a  freer  passage  beyond  the  obstrncted 
pressure  on  the  tube  considerable,  sounds  point.  The  more  flaccid  state  of  the  por- 
were  produced  loud  enough  to  be  heard  tion  of  a  tube  beyond  an  obstruction,  is  a 
without  applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  necessary  effect  of  the  impediment  caused 
ear,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  tube  below  by  that  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  water, 
the  obstructions  were  so  strong  that  they  It  is  therefore  a  necessary  concomilaut  of 
threw  the  water  in  little  jets  from  the  out.  the  obstruction,  but  it  is  not  the  catue  of 
side  of  the  tube.  the  sound.     When,  however,  the  sound  oc> 

8.  In  making  the  last  experiment,  the  casioned  by  the  obstruction  is  strong,  its 
pressure  of  the  water  suddenly  distended  vibrations  may  be  communicated  to  the 
a  portion  of  the  tube  into  a  globe  about  whole  contents  and  walls  of  the  tube  be- 
three  inches  in  diameter,  constituting  a  yond  (3,  7,)  which  will  then  vibrate  in 
good  representation  of  a  circumscribed  system  with  it,  and  be  capable  of  modify, 
true  aneurism.  As  long  as  the  force  of  ing  its  note;  just  as  the  tube  of  a  reed  in- 
the  current  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  walls  strument  affects  the  note  which  is  generated 
of  the  dilated  portion  distended,  no  mur-  eiciuhively  in  the  reed.  On  the  other  band, 
mur  was  produced;  but  when  these  walls  when  the  sound  is  weak  and  varying,  the 
became  flaccid,  the  passing  current  caused  .  condition  of  the  tube  or  walls  Mvond  it 
a  kind  of  dull  fremitus  in  them.  Slight  will  not  aflect  it.  In  short,  the  laws  of 
pressure  on  the  dilatation  or  bending  the  the  production  of  sound  by  liquids,  'bo 
tube  to  form  an  angle  at  the  point,  also  closely  resemble  those  which  regulate  the 
sometimes  occasioned  a  murmur.  same  phenomena  in  air,  that  it  is  nnne- 

9.  A  globular  India-rubber  bottle,  three  cessary  to  enter  into  further  detail  respeot- 
inches  in  diameter,  being  adapted  to  an  ing  them.  It  may  be  necessary  to  aavert  * 
aperture  in  the  side  of  a  tube,  so  as  to  an  objection  to  this  view,  that  a  mnr- 
to  form  an  elastic  sac  communicating  mur  is  sometimes  caused  where  there  is  no 
with  it,  and  the  air  being  expelled,  the  .  impediment  to  the  course  of  a  liqaid,  as 
current  of  water  was  directed  through  when  it  passes  suddenly  from  a  small  into 
the  tube.  The  same  was  done  with  a  a  large  tube  or  into  a  sac  In  the  first 
smaller  tube,  and  a  bottle  one  inch  and  a  place,  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  assume 
half  in  diameter.  In  some  positions  the  that  in  this  case  there  is  no  impediment ; 
current,  in  passing  the  lateral  sac,'occa.  for  the  liquid  in  the  large  tube  or  sac 
sioned  a  slight  whizzing;  but  in  others,  having  less  velocity  than  that  in  the  small 
as  when  the  tube  was  straight,  there  was  one,  must  itself  be  an  impediment,  fiot 
no  sound.  A  sudden  increase  of  current,  besides  this,  the  course  of  the  small  swift 
or  the  removal  of  pressure  from  the  sac,  current  becomes  changed  by  spreading  into 
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the  larger  cbannel,  and  instead  of  running  filing  character,  and  is  prolonged  in  pro. 

smootbly  parallel  to  the  tube,  now  strikes  portion  to  the  degree  of  pressure, 
its  walls  at  an  angle,  causing  a  series  of        15.  Whilst  making  the  observations  on 

impulses  and  resistances  which,  if  forcible  the    carotid,    tbej    found    that    a    con- 

and  rapid  enough,  constitute  the  vibra-  tinuous   murmur  of  very  remarkable  and 

tions  of  sound.    It  is  in  the  same  way  that  Tariable  characters  could  be  produced  by 

a  current  produces  a  sound  by  impinging  pressure  on  the  jugular  veins.    The  most 

against  an  opposed  surface  (5.)   It  may  be,  common  sound  thus  produced  was  like  the 

oDserred,  however,  that  these  indirect  kinds  humming  of  a  gnat  or  fl  v,  but  occasionally 

of  impediment  to  a  moving  current,  are  not  it  resembled  the  whistling  of  wind,  the 

•o  constantly  attended  with  the  production  singing  of  a  kettle,  the. cooing  of  a  dove, 

ofsoand,  as  the  direct  obstacle  presented  and  sometimes  it  was  perfectlv  the  re- 

by  a  narrowing  of,  or  projection  into,  the  mittent  whirring  noise,  which  the  French 

calibre  of  the  tabe.  have  called  the  bruit-de-diable.  Dr.  Ogier 

ry  r        J  _^  TLT  Ward,   of   Birmingham,   had  previousljr 

EjperimenU  on  the  production  of  Murmurs  m  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  sound  is 

ths  Living  Body.  produced  in  the  jugular  veins ;  and  the  ob- 

11.  About  two  inches  length  of  the  servationsoftheCommitteeconfirm  thisin. 
common  carotid  artery  of  a  young  donkey  fcrence  ;  but  they  do  not  agree  with  this 
was  laid  bare.  Different  degrees  of  pres-  physician  in  the  opinion  which  he  adopts 
aore,  either  by  the  stethoscope,  or  by  a  from  MM.  Andral  and  Bouiliaud,  that  the 
probe  pushed  under  the  artery,  occasioned  presence  of  these  sounds  always  denotes 
a  variety  of  murmurs,  blowing,  sawing,  a  chlorotic  state  of  the  system,  in  which 
filing,  and  musical  or  cooing,  at  each  pulse,  steelis  indicated,  or  that  thev  are  essentially 
When  the  stethoscope  was  merely  placed  morbid  symptoms  at  all.  They  may  be  pro- 
in  contact  without  pressure,  no  murmur  duced  in  the  healthiest  subjects  by  moderate 
was  heard,  but  only  a  simple  impulse  and  pressure  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
sound,  which  was  distinct  only  when  the  jugular  veins,  and  are  then  found  to  be 
heart  acted  strongly.  modified  by  various  circumstances,  which 

12.  The  artery  was  scratched  for  a  few  can  only  anectthe  venous  current.  Thus, 
seconds  with  the  point  of  a  scalpel;  it  they  may  be  arrested  or  diminished  by 
gradually  became  sensibly  smaller  for  the  pressure  on  the  vein  above,  by  the  hori- 
length  of  half  an  inch  about  that  point,  zontal  posture,  or  hanging  down  the  head, 
A  strong  solution  of  salt  being  applied,  and  by  forced  efforts  to  expire  with  tho 
the  contraction  increased;  but 'it  was  still  glottis  closed.  They  may  be  restored  in  in- 
of  a  gradual  and  tapering  kind,  and  the  creased  degree  by  suddenly  desisting  fVom 
stethoscope  could  not  detect  any  murmur  any  of  these  acts  or  circumstances.  The 
in  it;  verv  slight  pressure  was  enough  to  occasional  pulsatory  or  remittent  character 
cause  a  whizzing.  The  pulse  at  this  con-  of  these  sounds  seems  to  depend  on  the  mo« 
tracted  portion  was  felt  to  be  much  harder  mentary  increase  of  pressure  caused  by 
and  sharper  than  above  or  below  it.  each  pulse  of  the  neighbouring  artery ;  and 

13.  A  small  incision  being  made  into  when,  as  i t  sometimes  happens,  these  pulses 
the  artery,  a  jet  of  blood  issued,  and  a  are  attended  with  a  whizzing,  this  is  in  a 
whizzing,  sometimes  continuous  like  the  measure  incorporated  with  the  venous 
bruit-de-diable,  sometimes  only  in  pulses,  sound,  and  increases  its  periodic  swelL 
was  heard  beyond  the  orifice,  but  no  sound  The  size  and  downward  current  of  the  ju- 
on  that  side  of  the  orifice  nearest  the  gular  vein  peculiarly  adapt  it  for  the  pro- 
heart ;  the  sound  being,  as  usual,  carried  duction  of  sound,  but  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  direction  of  the  current.  The  in-  sounds  may  be  produced  by  pressure  on 
cision  being  made  larger,  the  blood  spouted  other  veins,  when  circumstances  accelerate 
out  with  whizzing  to  the  distance  of  more  the  current  within  them.  The  Committee 
than  six  feet,  and  the  animal  died  in  the  have  succeeded  in  detecting  an  obscure 
course  of  ten  minutes.  After  this  last  murmur  in  some  of  the  large  superficial 
incision  the  beats  of  the  heart  were  fre-'  veins  in  the  arm  and  thigh.  It  is  to  be 
quent,  short,  and  pretty  loud,  but  without  distinguished  from  muscular  sound,  which 
a  second  sound,  and  without  any  murmur  it  resembles,  by  its  being  heard  only  when 
to  the  last.  They  continued  for  nearly  the  small  end  of  the  stethoscope  is  applied 
two  minutes  after  the.  respiration  and  on  a  vein,  and  by  its  being  stopped  by 
consciousness  had  ceased,  becoming  gra>  pressure  on  that  vein.  A  louder  conti- 
dually  slower.  nnous  sound  is  sometimes  heard  at  each 

14.  The  Committee  repeated  theobser-  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum, 
vation  that  has  often  been  made  before,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  these 
that  a  murmur  can  easily  be  produced  by  venous  sounds,  and  from  its  being  stopped 
pressure  on  the  subclavian,  carotid,  or  by  forcible  expiration,  may  be  supposed 
femoral  artery  of  the  human  subject,  to  hare  its  seat  in  the  large  venous  trunks 
This  murmur  is  generally  of  a  grating  or  underneath. 
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Although  it  appears  from  these  facts  had  recourse  to  with  the  view  of  dispen- 
that  the  venous  sounds  are  not  necessarily  ing  the  tumor,  but  without  arail,  as  bj 
signs  of  disease,  yet  the  circumstance  May,  in  the  present  year,  its  base,  froiii  the 
pnired  by  the  Committee  (10),  that  water  scapular  extremity,  occupied  3<4tbs  of  the 
is  thrown  into  sonorous  vibrations  more  bone.  About  3-dds  of  its  balk  were  au. 
readily  than  a  liquid  of  a  more  glutinous  praclavicular,  so  that  in  the  erect  posture 
character,  renders  it  probable  that  these,  it  was  seen  far  behind.  It  being  deter- 
and  other  sounds  depending  on  the  motion  mined  to  remove  the  bone  with  the  tamory 
of  liquids  in  the  apparatus  of  the  circula-  the  operation  was  performed  on  the  6th 
tion,  may  be  more  easily  produced  where  of  June,  twelve  months  after  the  com- 
the  blood  is  thin  and  deficient  in  quantity ;  mencement  of  the  disease.  The  operation 
and  under  these  circumstances  they  may  was  effected  without  difficnlty,  and  no 
occtir  in  the  neck  from  the  mere  pressure  considerable  blood-vessels  were  injured, 
of  the  muscles  on  the  jugular  veins.  The  entire  clavicle  was  removed,  with 
The  Cf)romittce  had  planned  several  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  its 
experiments  for  the  further  elucidation  of  sternal  extremity.  At  the  date  of  the  pre- 
the  second  part  of  the  inquiry,  namely,  sent  narrative  fOct  1837)  the  wound  had 
by  what  chtipges^funelimial  aud  structural ^ does  been  very  completely  cicatrized ;  there  was 
the  opparatus  of  the  ciri uUition  develop  the  phy^  no  falling  forward  of  the  shoulder,  nor  any 
deal  eaiteet  of  abnormal  murmurg  and  soundt^in  restriction  of  the  motions  of  the  arm  : 
itarious  ins'ances  in  which  they  are  known  to  indeed,  such  facility  does  the  patient  enjoy 
orcur?  Having  failed  in  obtaining  animals  in  this  resj>cct,  that  one  of  his  amuse- 
in  time  for  this  Report,  the  Committee  ments  is  rowing  a  boat  upon  the  Thames, 
propose  to  resume  at  a  future  time  this  There  is  a  production  of  bone  Arom  the 
part  of  the  inquiry,  so  important  for  the  tnincatedcxtremityof  the  clavicle,  extend* 
elucidation  of  several  obscure  points  in  ing  at  least  two  inches,  and  terminating 
pathology,  diagnosis,  and  practice ;  and  to  beneath  the  centre  of  the  cicatrix.  A  sec- 
report  the  result  of  their  labours  at  the  tion  of  the  tumor,  in  its  longest  diameter, 
next  meeting,  if  the  Association  should  presented  an  arrangement  of  cells  filled 
think  fit  to  reappoint  them  for  that  with  a  dark  solid  coagula  of  blood, 
purpose*.  The  author  conceives  that  there  can  be 

(Signed)  no  reasonable  doubt  of  two  points,  viz.  that 

C.  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.  F.R.S.  the  tumor  began  in  the  cellular  structure, 

RoBsaT  B.  Todd,  M.D.  and  that  it  was  the  result,  direct  or  in- 

Profennr  of  Physiology,  and  General  and  direct,  of  the  fall.    The  explanation  offered 

Morbid  Anatomy,  King*.  CuUege,  London,  ^y  ^1,^.  author  is,  that  a  medullary  ex- 

travasation  had  taken  place  ih>m  the  con- 
cussion attending  the  fall,  or  from  the 
ROYAL   MEDICAL    AND    CHIRUR-  fracture  within  the  periosteum,  in  either 
6ICAL  SOCIETY.  ^^  which  cases  tiie  effused  blood  whidi, 
w      ofl  iMT  in  a  perfect  solution  of  continuity,  wonld 
NOT.  28,  1837.  j^yg  l^jj  absorbed,  acted  as  a  foreign 

The  PaEsiDBNr  IN  THE  Chair.  body;    and  by  effectually    stopping   the 

^_  osseous  secrethm  and  starving  the  bone. 

Removal  of  the  Chvicle,  with  a  Tunun-  ntuated  ^'^'^^^  '^?  instrament  of  the  absoriiing 

in  that  bone.    By  Benjamin  TaAVEas,  ^"^"/ J^!  "J"^r/«' ^^  ^7^"*"*^^ 

F.R.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  ^^  *"*^^  "^^^^^  *^  P*^^"^  ^"5  ^^*?^ 

Hospital  an  opinion,  that  many  anomalous  fixed 

^  tumor«  on  record  arise  from  chfuigef  within 


in  England.    In  the  summer  of  1830,  a    with  a  categorical  summary  of  the  di». 
swelling,  of  the  size  of  a  hedgenut,  was    eases  of  bone,  which  the  author's  observa- 


observed  in  the  centre  of  the  left  clavicle,  tion  and  the  records  of  surgery  enable  him 

which  was  attributed  to  a  fall  he  had  had  to  verify. 

ten  days  previously,  and  treated  accord- 

ingly.    At  about  two  months  after  this 

discovery  the  author  was  consulted,  when  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL- 

the  swelling  had  attained  the  size  of  a  

pigeon's    egg,  was  elastic,    and    painful  """^ 

when  compressed.     Various  means  were  TaUacctian  Operation. 

«  The  Committee  wa.  reappointed,  and   £25  f^^^  Jackson,  at  »),  a  native  of  Hert- 

placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  further  prosecution  '"^^f  came  up  to  St  oartbolomew's   Hof  • 

of  these  researches.  pital,  in  the  bcginuing  of  last  ^August,  to 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  8  HOSPITAL.  3jy7 

nndefgo  an  operation  for  tLe  reparation  of  to  each  other:  a  perpendicular  portion,  or 
her  noae.  which  had  heen  destroyed  three  tonj^uc,  from  half  an  inch  to  throe  quarters 
years  previously,  by  lupus.  The  disease  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  be  applied  to  the 
commenced  when  she  was  a  child,  ci^ht  septum,  and  two  lateral  ones,  of  rather 
years  old,  on  the  right  cheek,  and  gradu-  larger  dimensions,  to  he  adapted  to  either 
ally  extending  its  ravages  to  the  iutegu.  ala.  The  meeting  of  tliesc  formed  the 
ments  of  the  aire  and  septum  of  the  nose,  prominence  of  the  nose.  The  tongue,  or 
destroyed  the  cartilages  of  the  apertures,  perpendicular  portion,  advanced  close 
and  remored  the  wholeof  the  integument  as  upon  the  hair;  and  the  transrerse  ones 
hif(h  as  the  triangular  portion,  which  it  extended  from*the  upper  part  of  the  eye- 
left  sobcntaneoiis.  A  small  part  at  the  hrow  below,  to  the  hair  also  abuve.  A 
anterior  and  posterior  part  of  the  fleshy  thin  stalk,  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
colnmna  still  remained.  After  a  time,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  was  then 
the  left  side  of  the  face  became  similarly  carried  down  to  meet  the  incision  made 
intolTed,  and  medical  aid  was  unable  to  along  the  dorsum  of  the  nose.  A  little 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease -for  a  smart  bleeding  followed,  and  occasioned  a 
pneriod  of  eight  years.  The  face  at  this  delay  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  As 
time  presented  an  irregular  rugous  ap-  soon  as  this  was  repressed,  the  stalk  was 
pearance,  much  thickened  from  a  deposit  twisted  upon  itself  towards  the  right  side, 
of  lymph,  with  patches  of  bright- red  vessels  introduced  between  the  two  rt  fleeted  por- 
ramifyiug  in  the  skin,  and  had  an  uu>  tions  on  the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  and  kept 
healthy  aspect,  although  quite  free  from  in  its  situation  by  ligatures  applied  at 
any  appearance. of  the  disease  itself.  She  proper  intervals.  The  same  method  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital,  under  the  also  employed  to  confine  in  their  proper 


care  of  3Ir.  Stanley,  who,  after  a  careful  situation  the  alar  and  columnar  portions, 
examination,  fearful  of  the  operation  a^ain         Ateii^ht  oVlock  the  same  evening  the 

lighting  up  the  original  disease,  refused  to  transplanted    piece    of  integument    was 

subject  the  patient  to  the  liability  of  its  quite  warm,  but  rather  pale.     She  was 

retom.  conscious  of  its  being  touched,  and  strange 

In  this  conclusion   he  was    somewhat  to  say,  referred  it,  not  to  that  part  of  the 

strengthened  by  Professor  DiefTenbach,  of  forehead   from   whence  it   was  reflected, 

Berlin,  who  visited  the  ilistitution  about  but  to  the  very  identical  spot  on  the  nose 

this  time.    He  was  of  opinion,  that  aU  on  which  it  was  6 xed.     The  ligatures  were 

though  it  was  an  unfavourable  case,  there  removed  on  the  third  day.     The  whole  of 

were  still   sufficient  grounds   to  warrant  it  had  united,  except  a  small  piece  just  at 

the  performance  of  an  operation.     Per-  the  meeting  of  the  left  alar  portion  with 

sonal  appearance  being  an  important  con-*  the  cheek,  which  afterwards  filled  up  by 

■ideration  with  the  young  woman,  she  was  granulation,  and  the  junction  of  that  part 

unportanate  in  her  solicitations  to  take  going  to  form  the  septum  with  the  upper 

advantage  of   the    opportunity    surgical  lip.    No  attempt  has  been  made  again  to 

means  offered;   and  after  being  duly  in-  approximate  this;    it  is  just  sufficiently 

formed  by  Mr.   Skey   of  the  liability  of  pendulous  to  appear  natural,  and  no  sepa- 

failure  (to  whose  care  she  had  been  pre-  ration  is  observable  without  looking  care- 

vioaslv  assigned),  the  operation  was  deter-  fully   underneath.       The    only    artificial 

niinea  on,and  performed  on  Saturday,  the  means  resorted  to  bavf  been  the  intrtnluc- 

21st  of  October.  tion  of  some  flue  of  dry  lint  up  either 

The  first  step  consisted  in  paring  off  the  nostril. 
skin  on  both  sides  the  alse,  over  a  surface  In  a  month  after  the  operation  was  per- 
of  about  one- third  of  an  inch  wide;  to  formed  the  twisted  part  of  the  stalk  was 
which  treatment  also  the  anterior  and  divided,  and  a  snmll  elliptical  piece  re- 
posterior  part  of  the  columna  nasi  were  moved,  to  take  away  the  projection  it  pro. 
subjected.  A  perpendicular  incision  was  duced.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  the 
then  made  down  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  new  part  has  contracted;  what  appeared 
commencing  a  little  above  tlie  junction  of  at  first  a  superabundant  bulging  mass  is 
the  frontal  with  the  nasal  bones,  and  the  now  converted  into  an  aquiline  organ  of 
sides  were  reflected  sufficiently  to  admit  ordinary  dimensions,  and,  as  far  as  one 
of  the  insertion  of  the  stalk  of  the  can  judge,  corresponds  as  near  as  possible 
flap  brought  down  from  the  forehead,  with  what  would  have  been  the  shape  of 
A  low  state  of  the  forehead  rendered  it  the  healthy  one. 

necessary  to  divide  the  flap  of  integument        The  patient  is  still  in  Sitwell's  ward  of 

obliquely  ;  the  direction  of  it,  therefore,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
was  upwards,  outwards,  and  to  the  right 

side.     It  was  of  a  crucial  shape,  consisting  "~~ 

of  three  portions  situated  at  right  angles 
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ACCIDENTS    ADMITTED   AT  THE     tumefaction  is  almost  entirely  sobsiaed, 
LONDON  HOSPITAL  "-**  P"^**tion  in  the  principal  arteries  of 


the  limb  can  be  detected. 


Mr.  Luke,  SurgMn. 

Mr.  Curling,  A mstant- Surgeon. 

Nov.   Sex.  A|p«.  Case. 

14.  M.  44    ExtenslTe    ecchymosis    of 

the  scrotam,  from  a  blow. 

F.  13  Contused  head. 

F.  22  Contused  side. 

F.  49  Contused  hip. 

15.  M.  16  Fractured  tibia. 
M.  14  Fractured  tibia. 

16.  M.  60  Contused  foot 
M.  3d  Contused  ankle. 
M.  28  Fractured  clavicle. 

17.  M.  29  Retention  of  urine. 
M.  65  Contused  elbow. 
F.  36  Scald  on  the  arm. 
F.  21  Sprained  ankle. 

18.  M.  21  Contused  leg:. 

M.  14    Contused  side,  with  exten- 
sive extravasation  (a). 

19.  M.  12    Bite  on  the  nates  by  a  dog. 

F.  40    Severe  bum  on  the  face  and 
hands. 

20.  F.  14    Contused  knee. 
M.  46    Retention  of  urine. 
M.  13    Contused  face. 

21.  M.  17    Fracture    of  bones  of  the 

forearm,    and    contused 
hip. 
M.  23    Concussion,     and    various 
contusions. 


In-patients  •  • 
Out-patients 


Totol 


22 
33 

55 


(a.)  This  boy  was  thrown  down  and 
kicked  by  a  horse.  When  admitted, 
there  was  a  considerable  swelling  in  the 
sitotttion  of  the  right  pectoral  muscle  and 
axilla,  which  had  a  fluctuating  feel.  No 
pulse  could  be  perceived  in  the  right  hu- 
meral or  radial  arteries,  and  the  K»rearm 
felt  cold.  On  the  following  day  the 
swelling  was  not  so  prominent,  but  ap- 
peared more  diffused,  and  occupied  the 
back,  near  the  posterior  boundary  of  the 
axilla.  The  swelling  and  discoloration, 
which  were  clearly  caused  by  extra vasatcd 
blood,  are  now  'disappearing;  but  the 
pulse,  which  has  always  been  distinctly 
felt  in  the  left  arm,  is  not  yet  (Not.  27th) 
perceptible  in  the  right.  Whether  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pulse  on  the  injured  side  was 
owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  main  artery, 
caused  bv  the  large  quantity  of  extra- 
vasated  blood,  or  to  obstruction  con- 
sequent upon  some  lesion  of  the  ves- 
sel itself,  or  whether*  nny  irregularity 
existed  before  the  accident,  could  not 
be  clearly  made  out.  The  first  sup- 
position is  improbable,  since,  now  that  the 


CASE  OF  UTERINE  HEMORRHAGE 
CURED  BY  ERGOT  OF  RYE. 

A  WOMAN,  aged  24,  of  very  weak  consti- 
tnti(»n,  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas's 
ward,  at  the  hospital  of  La  Piti^,  under 
the  care  of  M.  Piorry,  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1837.  After  having* been  in  a  sickly  state 
during  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy,  she 
had  been  brought  to  bed,  a  month  before 
her  admission,  of  a  fine  child,  which  was 
her  first.  The  delivery  was  not  very  labo- 
rious for  a  first  case,  and  was  terminated  ^ 
by  the  efforts  of  nature  alone.  The  oata- 
menia  have  always  been  regular,  and  she 
has  never  had  any  uterine  affection.  Ever 
since  her  delivery  she  has  continually  lost 
blood  from  the  genitals,  and  these  flood- 
ings  have  gone  on  increasing,  till  the 
patient  determined  to  enter  the  hospital. 
The  blood  discharged  is  generally  fluid, 
but  is  sometimes  mixed  with  black  clots. 

The  general  state  of  the  patient,  at  tho. 
time  of  admission,  was  satUfactory,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pulse,  which  was  1 10. 

On  placing  the  hand  upon  the  hypo- 
gastric  region^  there  was  nothing    irre- 
gular, excepting  that  the  uterus  seemed    ^ 
rather  larger  than  it  ought  to  be  a  month 
after  parturition. 

On  percussion,  there  was  resonance  and 
elasticity  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  doll 
sound  followed  stronger  percussion  in  the 
situation  of  the  uterus.  On  examination 
per  vaginamt  it  was  found  that  the  cervix  of 
the  uterus  was  dilate<1  and  gaping,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx  of  the  fore  finger.  The  cavity  of  the 
cervix  was  partly  occupied  by  a  tumor 
of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  of  irriegnlar 
surface,  which  projected  into  the  vagina. 
On  tracing  the  tumor  with  the  finger 
into  the  interior  of  the  uterine  cavity,  it  f 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  its  sice  incrrased 
in  proportion  as  the  finger  advanced  forther. 
It  could  be  circumscribed  with  the  finger, 
so  as  to  ascertain  that  it  adhered  neitner 
to  the  neck  nor  to  the  most  sloping  part  of 
the  uterus. 

Diagnuns. — A  foreign  body  in  the  ntenis; 
either  a  pol  vpus,  a  portion  of  placenta,  or 
organized  clots  of  blood. 

PreMcriptionu — Twenty-four  grains  of 
ergot  of  rye,  in  two  doses;  emollient  injec- 
tions ;  the  use  of  the  bidet ;  barley  water ; 
a  baitin  of  soup. 

July  22^The  patient  has  had  shivering 
fits  followed  by  heat,  and  colic  during 
the  night.  On  examination,  it  was  fonnd 
that  no  change  had  taken  place  with 
respect  to   the   tumor:    the  neck  of  the 
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Qterns  tnd  the  external  parts  were  ex-  foreign  body  which  it  contained.     The 

tremely  flaccid.    Forty.eight  grains  of  the  general  state  of  the  patient  is  satisfactory  ; 

ergot  were  prescribed,  and  quarter  diet;  her  physiognomy  has  improved;  her  com- 

the  rest  as  on  the  preceding  day.  plexion  is  returning;  there  is  no  dischnrge, 

23d. — No  shivering.    After  the  adminis-  except   a    slight    leacnrrhoea.      Prescrip- 

tmtioD  of  the  last  dose  of  the  ergot,  the  tions  :  the  use  of  the  bidet;  three-quarters 

colic  retomcd  with  moie  violence  than  on  diet. 

the  preceding  day.    On  examination,  it  3d  to  8th.— -The  state  of  the  patient  is 

waa  found  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  becoming  more  and  more  satisfactory ;  in 

tumor   projected  through  the   os  tincse;  fact,  she  has  no  pain.     Pi*cscriptions:  the 

so  that  it  appeared  that  an  attempt  at  ex-  use  of  the  bidet ;  twelve  grains  of  carbonate 

pulsion  was  beginning.     By  the  help  of  of  iron;  half  diet. 

the  speculum,  the    tumor  was  seen  to  be  10th. — The  patient  requests  to  be  dis- 

greyish.     A  drachm  of  the  ergot  was  ]pre-  missed,  although   the  pren:onitory  symp- 

jcribed;  the  rest  as  on  the  preceding  day.  toms  of  the  catumenia  seem  to  be  present. 

34tb. — The  uterine  haemorrhage  and  The  leucorrhfca   has  entirely  ceased;  her 

the  eolic  continue;  the  os  tincse  is  not  so  general  state  is  good.     Cured. — Gazette  det 

open    as    yesterday;    no    other  change:  Hopitaux. 


same  prescriptions.  

25tli. — The  patient  is  cold;  the  pnlse 

small;  the  tongue  white.     The  hamdr-  INDECENT    EXHIBITION    IN 

rbage  has  ceased  ;  instead  of  which  there  CHARTERHOUSE  SQUARE. 
is  a  white  discharge,  which   is  sanious, 

thick,  and  fcetid.    A  drachm  of  the  ergot,  — 

the  bidet,  and  emollient  injections,  were  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

prescribed  ;  witli   two  basins  of  soup-  as 

the  sole  nourishment.  Sir, 

26th.— The  tumor  is  larger,  and  projects  My  attention  was  directed  to  an  article  in 

more  than  it  did  yesterday.  Prescriptions:  the  Medical  Gazette  of  Saturday  week 

a   drachm    of  the   er^ot,  a  vapour  bath,  last,  on  the  suhject  of  the  ofiensive  exhi- 

emollient  injections,  and  quarter  diet.  bition  in  Charter-House  Square,  to  which 

29th.— The  patient  is  weak;  her  face  .V""  have  referred.  I  ani  happy  to  find 
has  a  worn-out  look ;  the  IcucorrLcra  con-  that  an  honourable  medical  tribunal  de- 
tinues, but  is  less  than  on  the  preceding  nounccs  this  system  of  publication,  which, 
days.  Prescriptions:  forty  eight  grains  of  as  regards  the  public,  is  highly  indelicate, 
the  ergot,  with  four  grains  of  subcarbo-  and  is  in  no  less  degree  offensive  to  the 
nate  of  iron,  and  three-quarters  diet.  common  and  well-understood   proprieties 

30th.— A  substance  like  an  organized  of  medical  society.  When  we  reflect  on 
clot  of  blood  has  come  away  from  the  the  daily  routine  of  medical  practice,  en- 
neck  of  the  uterus;  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  tailing  as  it  docs  a  necessary  familiarity 
large  walnut,  soft,  and  easily  torn.  Pre-  ^»th  scenes  and  circumstances  often  of- 
scriptions:  a  dmchm  of  the  ergot;  four  fensive  to  the  natural  and  true  English 
grains  of  subcarbonate  of  iron;  a  vapour  delicacy  of  either  sex,  we  cannot  but  com- 
bath  ;  and  quarter  diet.  mend    the    good   taste    which,   notwith- 

31st— The  patient  has  suffered  from  standing  their  familiarity  with  such 
severe  colic;  after  which  another  sub-  scenes,  enables  our  professional  men  to 
sUnce,  like  the  one  of  yesterday,  was  again  maintain  the  exterior  of  a  natural  refine- 
expelled.  Prescriptions:  a  drachm  and  a  ment,  and  which  rarely  or  never  over- 
half  of  ergot;  the  rest  as  yesterday.  steps  the  modesty  and  decency  of  culti- 

August  1st— The  colic  continues  as  vated  society. 
severely  as  before ;  nothing  has  been  ex-  Here  and  there  we  find  a  contrary  ex- 
pelled'from  the  uterus  ;  the  cervix  is  ra-  ample;  and  we  have  one  before  us.  The 
thcr  contracted ;  the  patient  has  no  dis-  individual  in  question  has  received  abun- 
charge,  either  red  or  white,  and,  with  the  dant  evidence,  that  his  mode  of  publica- 
exception  of  the  colic,  does  not  suffer  at  tion  is  most  objectionable  and .  offensive, 
all.  Prescriptions  :  a  drachm  of  the  ergot,  He  has  been  told  that  it  has  too  frequently 
and  four  grains  of  subcarbonate  of  iron.  raised  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  modest  and 

2d.— The  colic  has  been  accompanied  respectable    inhabitants,  while    the  bold 

by  shooting  pains  in  the  loins,  which  the  and  unabashed  vulgarity  of  the  exhibition 

patient  compares  to  those  which  she  feels  attracts  the  attention,  and  elicits  the  com- 

l>efore  the  appearance  of  the  catamenia.  ments,  of  the  numerous  youthful  membera 

The  OS  tincsB  has  completely  contracted,  of  resident  families, 

so  that  the  introduction  of  the  fore-finiier  ^e  are  told  that  public  law  has  over- 

into  the  interior  of  the  uterus  is  now  im-  ^ooVe^  an  evil  of  this  description,  and  that, 

possible.     Every  thing  combines  to  show  through  iu  instrumentality,  we  can  oh- 

that  the  uterus  is  entirely  freed  from  the  tain  no  redress.     But  surely  the  proprieties 
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of  Rocial  life  are  not  to  be  outraged  "with 
impunity,aDd  I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will 
not  withhold  from  us  your  aid  in  the  en- 
deavour to  remove  an  evil  that  has  received 
the  unanimous  denunciation  of  every 
householder  arjund.  ^ 

It  is  stated  that  our  complaint  is 
founded  on  personal  dislike  to  an  indivi- 
dual; that  a  conspiracy  exists  among,  at 
least,  the  medical  inhabitants  of  the  Square, 
having  for  its  real  object  the  ruin  of  the 
rising  institution.  Certainly,  the  con- 
duct of  the  individual  alluded  to  is 
not,  in  this  instance,  such  as  to  claim 
much  general  respect, ->and  roost  assuredly 
have  we  a  sufficient  amount  of  provoca- 
tion, without  the  necessity  of  inferring 
hostility  to  any  object,  having  the  real 
interests  of  the  poor  at  heart,  and  for 
which  idea  of  hostility  there  is  not,  as  far  as 
I  know,  the  slightest  pretence.  Atall  events, 
whatever  be  the  sentimentsof  the  individual 
under  whose  fostering  hand  the  institution 
has  obtained  its  unenviable  notoriety, 
surely  its  Governors  at  large  would  never 
willingly  connive  at  so  gross  a  breach  of 
common  decency.  They  might  possibly 
be  induced  to  consider,  whether  their  ill- 
bestowed  philanthropy  may  not  be  di. 
rected  into  some  more  profitable  channel, 
on  learning  that  the  diseases,  for  the  cure 
of  which  "  the  Infirmary"  w^  instituted, 
are,  as  I  am  informed,  the  subject  of  daily 
treatment  in  every  hospital  in  London. 
I  remain,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant. 
An  Inhabitant  of 
Chartkr.House  Sqcabe. 

Nov.  27, 1887. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir,' 

The  observations  in  a  late  number  of 
your  journal,  on  the  indecent  mode  of  ad- 
vertising resorted  to  by  a  surgeon  in 
Charter- house  Square,  entitle  yeu  to  the 
warmest  thanks  of  the  inhabitants  in  this 
neighbourhood.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that, 
even  so  recently  as  Friday  last,  there  was 
an  advertisement  in  the  time$y  with  *'  Sur* 
geon  to  the  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the 
Rectum,  38,  Charter  house  Square,"  ap- 
pended to  the  name. 

Trusting  that  the  observations  which 
you  have  made  will  abate  the  particular 
nuisance  referred  to  by  you,  and  above  all 
prevent  the  repetition  of  such  advertise- 
ments from  regular  professional  men,  I 
am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Surgeon. 

Charter-houde  Sqnare, 
Nov.  18, 1837. 


PORTRAIT  OF  MULLER. 

Mr.  ScHLOss,of  Great  Russell  Street,  has 
just  published  a  capital  likeness  of  Profes. 
sor  Miiller  It  is  in  the  same  style,  and  is 
as  well  executed,  as  any  of  those  to  which 
we  have  lately  had  occasion  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 
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Edinburgh. 
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LECTURES  being  thus  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and 

being  conducive  to  a  great  variety  (»rend)«, 

^^  we  are  now  to  consider  it  with  a  si>ccial 

t?  f\x>  J?  njQT  r'     iic-cT\T/-.i*Ti:i  relation  to  legal  objects  ;  and  more  e«pc- 

^^>KbW^^lC     MEDICINE;  ciallv  we  are  to  consider  medical  evidence 

Delivered  at  the  Aldnsgate  School  of  Medicine,  «'  jt'i!'  applicable  to  n  judicial  nurpose. 

^                  -^  Legal  evidence.  —  Legal    evidence    is  a 

By  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.  general  name  given  to  any  fact  which  is 

^.     .               .  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of  the  judges 

Phy.lclaa  to  th«  London  Fever  Hospital.  ^f  ^j^e  law.     Tn    the  English  courts,  the 

_  tribunal  of  justice  consists  of  the  jury  and 

the  judge.     Legal  evidence  is   the   name 

Lecture  ITL  given  to  any  fact  which   is  submitted   to 

Evidence  the  Saurceofall  Human  Knowledge.^  ^\  cognizance  of  the  jury  and  the  j"dge- 

A   Meant  to  an  End.-^Legal   EiHdence.-  submitted   with  the  view  that   it  should 

Medieal  Evidence.^ Legal  Peciuon  founded  V^^^^^^  »"  their  minds  a  conviction  of  the 

on     Evidence.  -  Cons^uenee  of  /allacu^us  existence  of  some  other  fact;  a  conviction 

Evidence.-^ Probative  Force  of  Evidence,^  ^"  .^  followed,  on  their  parts,  by  a  legal 

Hifw  Incarrectneu  or  Incompleteneu  producet  "®<;'-''""',      .,             ,r    ..     ,       -i 

faUe  Judgment.-^FaUe  Judgment,  ukat.—  '^^"'r'  ^^''^^r'^- -Medical  evidence  is  a 

Degrees  of  Probative  Forced  Standard  De-  funeral  name  given  to  a  class  of  facts  the 

gree.  -QuaUties  bu  which  the  Probative  Farce  l^nowledge  of  which  is  derived  from  the  set. 

of  Evidence  maybe  raiud  above  err  below  the  enceof  medicineanditscollaleral"branches ; 

Standard.-Pcrjury.^Bias.^FApre^ionof  *"^.  ^J"^"*^'  '"  !»»««.  manner,  is  presented 

Strength  of  Per,ua,ion.-Bentham'BScaU.---  ^**  l»'e  jury  and  the  judge,  in  order  that  it 

Direct  and  Circumstantial  Evidence,- Facts  "V  ^"f"*  ^*?':  ^^«J^  ""[  ^  ^^^al  ^f^'^ion. 

and   Inference*.— A  singU  Fact  proved   by  ,    ^^^'^j  ^^/*"*"  Jf^inded  on  ev,dence.'--The 

direct  Evidcice  mfficient  to  warrant  Con.  J^gal    decision   relative  to   a   question  of 

riction.^A  single   Fact  proved  6//  Circum.  ^^^^>  >"  ^l  f^""  "»  »*  is  just,  entirely  depends 

stantial  Evhlence  not  sufficient.  -  Chain  of  "P?P'  ^P,^  »"  governed  bv.  the  evidence. 

Ctrctimstantial  Evidence.— Cumulative  Na.  ^  'f  evidence  <»f  a  suflicient  degree  of  pro- 

tare  of  Circumstantial  Evidence   illustrated  ^^r""   ^r  ""^'^  ^'^  "^^'^i'^  *^^  i^"7  -""^   ^*'® 

6v  the  Case  of  Capt,  Donnellan.  J"''^^*  f  *,  "'^"*^''  f  ^^^"^  ?'»»'^^  '^  "^<^«s- 

sary  to  be  known,  be  wanting,  the  law,  m 

Evidence  the  source  of  all  human  knowledge,  that  instance,  fails  of  receiving  its  due  exe- 

— Efidence  is  the  vource  of  all  human  cution  and  eflect. 

knowledge,  and  the  guide  of  all  human  ac-  Consequence  of  fallacious  evidence,-^  If  the 

tion.     All  that  we  know  of  natural  philo-  eflcct  of  the  evidence  actually  presented  to 

Sophy,   of  natural  history,  of  moral  and  the  jury  and  the  judge  be  to  produce  in 

political  science,  of  medicine,  we  derive  their  minds  a  material  and  deci^^ivedecep- 

from  evidence — that  is, from  the  collection,  tion— that  is,  the  persuasion  of  the  exis- 

▼erifieation,    and   comparison    of     facts:  tence  of  some  matter  of  fact  \\hich  was 

classes  of  facts  observed  by  ourselves  or  not  in  existence— the  consequence  of  such 

oibers,  either  as  tbcy  arise  spontaneously,  persuasion  must  necessarily  be  an  unjust 

or  after  the  bodies  in  question  have  been  decision ;  and  the  ultimate  elTcct  of  such 

put  for  the  purpose  into  a  certain  s!tuati(m.  fallacious  evidence  is  precisely  the  same  as 

Evidence  a  means  to  an  end, — Evidence  the  result  which  would  bo  pr<iduM«^V^>i>^^ 

623.— XXI.  ^  \> 
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failure,  the  want,  or  the  deficiency  of  evi-  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of 

dcnce.  justice,  is  the  prevention  oi  deception,  and 

Hence  the  extreme  importance  of  guard-  consequent  false  judgment 
ing  against  the  deception  liable  to  be  pro-  Fulu  Jmlgment,  what.  —  Judgment  re- 
duced by  fallacious  evidence ;  and  the  garded  as  false,  is  so  regarded  witji  rcla- 
necessity  that  you,  who,  as  skilled  wit-  tiun  to  some  other  judgment  taken  as  a 
nesses,  are  to  collect  and  state  evidence  in  standard.  This  standard  can  never  be 
relation  to  numerous  questions,  some  of  anv  other  than  the  judgment  of  the  indi- 
them  of  tlie  greatest  delicacy,  difficulty,  vidual  by  whom  the  term  deception  is 
and  importance,  which  are  ever  presented  employed. 

to  the  judges  of  the  law  for  their  decision,  A  mass  of  evidence  is  produced,  affirma- 
should  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  tive  of  a  fact,  tending  to  satisfy  the  tri- 
of  the  probative  force  of  evidence,  and  buoal  of  the  reality  of  the  existence  of 
should  take  the  necessary  securities  that  this  fact.  This  evidence  prodoces  the 
the  evidence  you  deliver  possess  the  highest  wished-for  persuasion  in  the  minds  of  the 
attainable  degree  of  probative  force;  that  judges.  In  my  opinion,  the  evidence  in 
is,  be  in  the  highest  attainable  d^n''ee  this  instance  is  deceptive,  and  conse- 
trust-worthy.  quently  misdecision  has  taken  place.  In 
Probative  force  of  evidence. — The  proper-  other  words,  of  the  body  of  evidence  in 
ties  which  give  to  a  mass  of  evidence  its  this  instance  presented  to  the  judges,  the 
highest  degree  of  probative  force,  or  which  probative  force  is  not,  in  my  judgment, 
constitute  its  perfect  trust- worthiness,  are  great  enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
two— correctness  and  completeness.  which  they  have  drawn  from  it — namely. 
Correctness  consists  in  the  perfect  con-  a  conclusion  expressive  of  their  belief  in 
formity  of  the  statement  given  in  relaticm  the  existence  of  the  fact  in  question, 
to  a  fact  to  the  fact  itself.  In  propor-  Degrees  of' probative  force. — 1  he  very  terms 
tion  as  a  statement  fails  of  possessing  this  in  which  this  my  opinion  is  expressed,  as- 
perfect  conformity  to  the  fact  in  remtion  sume  that  evidence  delivered  in  relation 
to  tihich  it  is  delivered,  in  the  same  pro*  to  a  matter  of  fact  is  susceptible  of  de- 
portion  will  the  mass  of  evidence  fail  of  grees  in  point  of  quantity.  In  my  own 
attaining  the  maximum  of  trustworthi-  opinion,  in  the  present  case,  the  quantity 
ncss ;  and  precisely  in  the  same  proportion  of  this  quality  was  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
will  be  the  danger  of  deception,  and  of  duce  the  effect  which  it  did  produce  on  the 
consequent  misdecision  on  the  part  of  the  minds  of  the  judges.  This  being  the  case, 
judges.  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  regard  the 
Completeness  consists  in  the  perfection  judges  as  having,  in  this  instance,  been 
with  which  the  statement  incluaes  all  the  deceived. 

circumstances  that  are  essential  to  the  Standard  degree. — The  quantity  of  pro- 
justice  of  the  decision.  bative  force  incident  to  a  body  of  evidence, 
How  incorrectnesi  or  incompteteness  pro-  is,  then,  susceptible  of  degrees.  Of  these 
ducet  false  judgment.  —  If  the  aggregate  degrees  let  us,  for  the  purpose  of  discourse, 
mass  of  evidence  be  deficient  in  complete-  forma  nominal  stanunrd  of  comparison, 
ness,  its  correctness,  instead  of  being  a  suppose  a  witness  an  individual  taken  by 
cause  of  trustworthiness,  may  be  the  lot,  and  unknown  to  the  tribunal,  deposes 
cause  of  the  most  entire  delusion  ;  instead  that  a  certain  matter  of  fact,  under  the 
of  being  a  security  against  deception  and  circumstances  stated  by  him,  presented 
consequent  misdecision,  deception  and  itself  to  the  cognizance  of  his  senses : 
misdecision  may  be  the  inevitable  results  Suppose  that  there  be  no  counter-evi- 
of  it.  dence:  the  probative  force  possessed  by  an 
Evidence  may  be  incomplete  as  respects  article  of  evidence  of  this  description  may 
a  single  article  of  it — such  as  the  testi-  be  called  the  ordinary  degree  of  probative 
mony  of  a  single  individual ;  or  as  respects  force. 

the  whole  body  of  it,  considered  in  the  It  is  precisely  by  evidence  of  this  de- 

aggregate.    In  the  latter  ease,  the  body  scription  that  belief  is  commonly  piodaoed. 

may  be  rendered  incomplete  either  by  in-  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  belief 

completeness  on  the  part  of  any  one  or  thus  produced  is  right  judgment,  not  de- 

more  of  the  articles  of  which  it  is  com-  ception. 

posed,  or  by  the  entire  absence  of  any  one  It  is,  however,  notorious,  that  of  the 

or  more  of  the  articles  which  ought  to  belief  thus  produced,  deception  is  occa- 

have  entered  into  the  composition  of  it.  sionally  the  consequence. 

Incompleteness  and  incorrectness  tend  But  in  another  case  in  which  the  qnan- 

to  produce  deception,  by  producing  par-  tity  of  probative  force  is,  to  a  certain  de- 

tiality.     Evidence  has  for  its  object,  recti-  grce,  greater  than  in  the  one  first  men- 

tude  of  decision  ;    but    wrong    decision  tioned,  deception  is  not  so  freqently  the 

necessarily  results  either  from  incorrect-  consequence, 
ness  or  incompleteness.    One  object,  then.        Here,  then,  we  have  an  assumed  no- 
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minal  standard  of  comparison  for  the  pro-  force  of  evideueo  are  any  manifest  imper- 

batire  force  of  endence.    A  mass  that  fection  in  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 

comes  np  to  this  standard,  but  does  not  deposings  witness;  any  imperfection  in  hi^ 

rise  abore  it,  is  what  is  meant  by  an  ordi-  moral  qualities,  more  especially  any  cir. 

nary  body  of  efidence;  a  mass  that  rises  cumstances  which  indicate  that  he  is  under 

above  it  may  be  termed  a  body  of  super*  the  influence  of  sinister  interest;  the  word 

ordinary  or  superior  evidence ;  a  mass  that  interest    being  -  understood    here    in    its 

fklls  short  of  it  may  be  termed  a  body  of  largest  and  most  comprehensive  sense,  as 

infra-ordinary  or  inferior  evidence.      *  including  not  only  self. regarding  interest, 

The  greater  the  quantity  of  probative  but  the  interest  caused  by  sympathy  or 

force  in  tbe  mass  of  evidence  produced  on  antipathy  towards  other  persons,  whether 

one  side,  deduction  made  of  that  produced  taken  as  individuals  or  as  classes.     Such 

on  the  other,  the  more  certain  in  the  eyes  motives  as  tend  to  dispose  a  witness  to 

of  a  by*siander  will  be  its  eflects  on  the  yield  to  the  force  of  interest  acting  in  a 

miods  of  the  judges,  and  the  greater  in  sinister  direction,  are  referable  to  the  head 

tbe  minds  of  the  judges  will  be  the  ease  of  improbity. 

with  which  their  judgment  of  belief,  pro-         Perjury  and  bias, — When  the  deposition 

nonnoed  on  the  strength  of  it,  will  be  ac-  of  a  witness  is  incorrect  or  incomplete,  he 

complished.  is    either    conscious   of    such   incorrect- 

OStalUin  by  which  the  probative  farce  of  ness  and  incompleteness,  or  he  is  uncon- 

evidtnce  may  be  raised  above  or  below  the  ttari'  scious  of  it.     If  he  be  conscious  of  it,  his 

dard. — A  quantity  of  probative  force  being  testimony  is    the    result  of  mendacity; 

thus  maraed  out  for  a  standard,  what  are  which  mendacity,  if  the  ceremony  of  an 

the  qualities  by  which   that  quantity  is  oath  have  been  applied  to  it,  constitutes 

capalile   of  receiving  increase    and    de-  pcrjurv;  if  he  be  unconscious  of  it,  the 

crease  ?  imperfection  is  said  to  revolt  from  biat, 

1.  One  source  of  increase  is  derived  from  Persuasion,  then,  exists  in  diflerent  de- 
the  quality  of  the  supposed  percipient  grees  of  strength.  The  strength  of  per- 
witness.  In  the  case  here  supposed,  the  suasion  on  tbe  part  of  the  judges,  will,  if 
deponent  was  taken  from  the  middle  rank,  the  testimony  of  the  witness  be  believed,  be 
in  respect  of  qualities  intellectual  and  as  the  strength  of  persuasion  expressed  by 
moral.    But,  suppose  that  tbe  station  of  the  witness. 

tbe  witness,  whether  constituted  by  edu-  The  strength  of  persuasion  expressed 
cation,  opulence,  rank,  power,  profession,  by  the  witness  will,  if  clear  of  wilful 
official  function,  or  by  any  combination  falsehood,  be  exactly  the  same  in  degree 
of  these  circumstances,  is,  by  general  ex-  with  the  strength  of  persuasion  actually 
perience,  found  to  render  a  man  less  apt,  felt  by  him  at  the  time. 
on  the  kind  of  occasion  in  question,  to  de-  Kjpressioti  of  strength  of  persuasion, — Sup. 
liver  a  statement  in  any  respect  incorrect  pose,  on  comparing  together  the  testimony 
or  incomplete  than  a  man  of  a  diflerent  delivered  by  three  witnesses,  it  appears  to 
condition;  here,  then,  in  the  condition  of  the  judges  that  these  witnesses  all  joined 
life  of  the  witness,  we  see  one  source  from  in  regarding  the  existence  of  a  certain 
which  the  probative  force  of  an  article  of  fact  as  more  probable  than  the  non- 
efidence  may  receive  increase.  existence  of  it,  whereas,  in  truth,  the  forco 
On  this  ground  stands  whatever  superior  of  the  persuasion  of  the  witnesses  lay  on 
degree  of  credence  is  commonly  given  to  the  opposite  side,  here  an  instance  of  mis- 
official  evidence  in  general,  or  to  the  testi-  decision  will  hare  taken  place  on  the  part 
mony  of  persons  invested  with  judicial  of  the  judges,  and  no  wurse  could  have 
offices  in  particular.  happened  had  the  testimony  of  none  of 

2.  Another  source  of  increase  is  that  these  witnesses  been  forthcoming;  or  had 
derived  from  the  number  of  witnesses,  all  the  witnesses,  after  joining  in  a  tale 
Here  the  mode  of  increase  being  of  the  of  wilful  falsehood,  obtained  credence  for 
utmost  simplicity,  the  degree  of  it  issus-  it,  as  if  it  had  been  tnic.  Hence  the 
ceptible  of  measurement  with  mathema-  paramount  importance  of  a  correct  mode 
tical  «xactness.  of  expressing  degrees  of  persuasion. 

3.  To  the  number  of  witnesses,  and  a  The  language  of  common  parlance  is, 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  presumable  in  this  rc^^pect,  deplorably  defective : — I 
trustworthiness  on  their  part,  may  be  think;  I  know ;  I  believe.  The  event  hap- 
added  a  third  source  of  increase,  capable  pened  so  and  so.  I  think  it  happened  so 
of  augmentation  to  an  indefinite  amount, —  and  so.  1  believe  it  happened  so  and  so. 
tbe  sort  of  evidence  termed  real ;  evidence  Here  the  gradation  ends. 

derived  from  some  object  or  objects  be-  In  the  language  of  the  law  little  better 
longing  to  the  class  of  things,  in  contra-  is  found.  The  terms  by  whieh  the  de- 
distinction  to  the  class  of  persons.  grees  of  probative  force  are  expressed  in 
On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  English  law  are: — 1.  Positive  prooC  2. 
which    tend    to  diminish  the   probative  Violent  presumption,    d.  ViiAi^^<^  V^- 
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sumption.    4  Light  or  rti^h  presnmption.  to  bo  g^uided  in  their  decision  by  the  foro* 

By  positire    prouf   is    designated  direct  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses 

evidence ;  below  it  stands  circumstantial  on  both  sides  taken  together ;  the  decirion 

evidence.     Violent  presumption, it  is  said,  will  be  that  the  fact  does  not  exist, 
is  many  times  equal  to  full  proof;  pro-        Here,  then,  it  is  manifest  that  a  directly 

bable    presumption    hath    also    its    due  opposite  decision  will  be  formed  by  the 

weight;  while  light  or  rash  presumption  iudges,  according  as  the  witnesses  have  or 

has  no  weight  or  validity  at  all.  have  not  at  their  command  the  means  of 

BenthamU  scale. — In  order  to  afford  the  expressing  clearly  and  accurately  the  de. 

means  of  expressing  degrees  of  persuasion,  grees  of  persuasion  produced  upon  their 

or  of  probative  force,  with  greater  exact,  minds  by  the  facts  of  which  they  have 

ness,  Mr.  Bentham  proposes  the  formation  been  cognizant.     Where  men  have  been 

of  a  scale  consisting  of  two  parts;    the  in  earnest  to  express  degrees  of  persoasion, 

degrees  of  positive  persuasion,  or  the  per-  they  have  ibuna  no  difficulty  in  inventing 

suasion  affirming  the  existence  of  a  fact,  a  language  capable  of  doing  so  with  the 

to  constitute  one  part  of  the  scale,    the  nicest  precision,  as  is  manifest  in  the  case 

positive  part.  of  wagers,  and  is  hourly  exemplified  in  the 

The  degrees  of  negative  proof  or  per-  language  of  betting.    Were  benevolence 

suasion,  denying  the  existence  of  the  same  as   general    and    powerful    a  spring  of 

fact,  to  constitute  the  other  part  of  the  human   action  as  the  love  of  pleasure 

scale,  the  negative  part.  or  of  profit — had   men   taken  the  same 

Each  part  is  divided    into  the  same  interest    in    the   administration    of  jus- 

number  of  degrees,  suppose  ten.    At  the  tice  as  they  have  in  providing  for  their 

bottom  of  each  part  of  the  scale  stands  0,  amusement  or  their  gain — the  courts  of 

by  which  is  denoted  the  non-existence  of  law  would  not,  in  this  stagpe  of  civiliza- 

any  degree  of  persuasion  on  either  side,  tion,  be  sr»  utterly  destitute  of  every  form 

the  state  the  mind  is  in  when  the  affirma-  of  expression  by  which  the  witness  can 

tive  and  the  negative  of  the  fact  in  ques.  communicate  to  the  judge  a  perception  of 

tion  appear  as  probable  the  one  as  the  the  degree  of  force  with  which  the  persua- 

other.  sion  to  which  he  testifies  may  exist. 

Three    persons    appear    as    witnesses.  Direet  and  circumstantial  evidence, — Evi- 

Each  expresses  his  degree  of  persuasion  dence  is  either  direct  or  circumstantial, 

by  this  scale.    Suppose  that  persuasion  It  is  important  that  you  should  have  a 

to  be  on  the  affirmative  side;  each  indi-  clear  conception  of  the  difference  in  the 

cates  the  same  number,  the  number  one.  nature  of  these  two  species  of  evidence, 

In  these  three  instances  the  force  of  and  of  their  different  degrees  of  probative 

persuasion  is  at  the  least  amount  at  which  force, 
it  can  stand  on  either  side.  Direct  evidence  is  evidence  which  relates 

Suppose,  in  relation  to  this  same  fact,  immediately  to  a  principal  fact ;  circnm- 

two  other  witnesses  appear,  who  state  their  stantial  evidence  is  evidence  which  does 

force  of  persuasion  to  be  at  its  maximum,  not  relate  immediately  to  a  principal  fact, 

represented  by  the  number  10.  but  to  some  other  fact  evidentiary  of  a 

Of  these  two  witnesses,  the  persuasion  principal  fact, 
may  be  on  the  same  side  as  that  of  the        Direct  evidence  is  derived  immediately 

three  witnesses,  or  it  may  be  on  the  oppo-  from  sense,  and  does  not  depend  on  in- 

site  side.  ference  ;  circumstantial  evidence  is  never 

Suppose  it  on  the  opposite  side,  the  derived  immediately  from  sense,  and  is 
negative.  Out  of  30  degrees  of  per-  always  the  result  of  inference.  I  see  a  man 
suasion  which  the  three  witnesses  might  with  a  sharp  weapon  inflict  a  wound  upon 
have  had,  they  have  but  3 ;  while  of  the  another  man,  of  which  I  also  see  that  the 
20,  the  utmost  number  which  the  two  latter  instantly  dies.  In  this  case  I  am 
were  capable  of  having  between  them,  they  what,  in  the  language  of  jurisprudence,  is 
have  the  whole.  termed  a  percipient  witness;  and  in  bear- 
According  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  ex-  ing  testimony  to  this  fact  I  give  what  is 
pressing  degrees  of  i)ersuasion,  these  dif.  called  direct  evidence.  That  a  mortal 
ferences  are  unascertainable;  they  catinot  wound  was  inflicted  by  a  particular  indi- 
be  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  judges;  vidual,  with  a  particular  weapon,  is  in 
the  judges  can,  therefore,  do  no  otherwise  this  case  not  a  matter  of  inference,  it  is  a 
than  decide  according  to  the  number  of  matter  of  sense ;  and  the  fact  being  attest* 
witnesses;  conseouently  their  decision  will  ed  by  a  percipient  witness,  it  is  said  to  be 
be,  that  the  fact  aocs  exist  proved  by  direct  evidence. 

By  the  scale  now  described  these  dif-        But  it  often  happens  that  the  principal 

ferences  are  ascertainable,  and  are  capable  fact,  the  fact  sought,  has  been  perceived  bj 

of  being  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  no  human  eye— has  fallen  witiiin  the  ob- 

judges.    Suppose,  accordingly,  the  judges  servation  of  no  human  being.    In  this  case 
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It  is  left  to  be  inferred  from  other  facts,  of  Tou  must  be  carefbl  not  to  mistake  a 

the  existence  of  which  there  is  no  question,  case  lilie  this  for  a  case  of  direct  evidence. 

Hud  which  are  so  connected  with  the  prin-  All  the  direct  eridence  here  in,  tlmt  a  man 

cipal  f)M!t,  as  to  be  evidentiary  of  its  exist-  is  seen  to  die ;  that  a  wound  is  perceptible 

CDce— evidentiary  in  such  a  degree  as  to  on  his  body;  that  another  mnn  is  found 

prove  its  existence.  in  the  room  with  a  weapon  in  his  hand  ; 

Evidentiary  facts  thns  connected  with  and  that  the  deportment  of  this  second 

the  principal  fact,  constitute  what,  in  the  roan  is  of  such  and  such  a  nature.     If  you 

language  of  jurisprudence,  is  called  cir-  had  seen   the  innkeeper  inflict  with  the 

comstantial    evidence.       He,    then,  who  weapon  in  his  hand  the  wound  upon  his 

gives  direct  evidence,  avers,  thatat  a  speci-  gue«t,  and  had  actually  witnessed  the  im- 

fed  time  and  place,  the  principal  fact  in  mediate  death  of  the  latter,  then  the  mur. 

gnestion  came  within  the  cognizance  of  der  would  have  been  an  object  of  sense, 

is  senses;  he  who  gives  circumstantial  and  you   would  have  been  able  to  give, 

evidence  states  the  existence  of  5ome  fact  according  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the 

which  induces  the  inference,  which  leads  term,  direct  evidence  of  the  fact.     But  you 

to  the  conclusion   that,  at  the  specified  saw  no  such  thing.    That  the  innkeeper 

time  and  place,   the  principal   fact  did  was  the  murderer  is  an  inference  deduced 

exist  from  the  evidentiary  facts— the  only  facts 

Tn  every  case  of  circumstantial  evidence,  of  the  case,  namely,  that  he  was  found  in 

then,  there  are  always  at  least  two  facts  to  the   room,    that   he  was    armed  with  a 

be  considered :  1.  The  fact  to  be  proved ;  weapon,  and  that  his  deportment  on  being 

that  is,  the  principal  fact — the  fact  evi-  discovered  in  this  situation  was  such  as  in 

denced  to.    2.  The  fact  proving  the  evi-  your  conception  is  natural  to  a  man  de- 

dentiary  fact ;  the  fact  from  the  existence  tected  in  the  commission  of  a  great  crime, 

of  which  that  of  the  principal  fact  is  in-  This  inference  may  be  true,  or  it  may  be 

ferred.  false.    The  evidentiary  facts  mny  be  suffi- 

F^etiand  mfereneet. — Direct  evidence  is  a  cient  to  warrant  your  conclusion,  or  they 

species  of  evidence  hardly  ever  to  be  ob-  may  be  altogether  fallacious.    The  guest 

tained.     It  is    exceedingly   rare    that  a  may  hare  inflicted  the  wound  upon   him- 

principal  fact  is  established  by  direct  evi-  self:  the  innkeeper  having  heard  an  unn- 

dence  alone,  without  any  admixture   of  sual  noise  in  the  room,  may  have  entered 

circumstantial  evidence.    Even  in  the  case  it   to  see   what  had  happened ;  and  the 

of  evidence  adduced  bv  a  percipient  wit-  shock  produced  by  so  horrible  a  sight  may 

nes.%  by  an  individual  who  deposes  that  have  occasioned  that  appearance  of  confu- 

he  saw  the  fact,  still  it  is  extremely  rare  sion  and  alarm  in  his  deportment  which 

that  the  belief  of  any  matter  of  fact  is  yon  falsely  attribute  to  conscious  guilt; 

produced,  even  in  relation  to  an  object  of  or  the  wound  may  have  been  inflicted  by 

fight,  without  the  judgment  having  been  some   other  person,  who  had  made  his 

mure  or  less  at  work  in  the  production  of  escape  unseen. 

it.    The  operation  of  sense  is  restricted  to  1  shall  have  occasion  again  to  advert  to 

the  simple  perception  ;   inference  is  the  this  case  for  another  purpose ;  I  mention 

operation  of  the  judgment.  it  now  merely  to  direct  your  attention  to 

You  see  a  wound  inflicted;  you  see  that  the  importance  of  distinguishing  between 

death  immediately  follows.    Even  in  this  facts  and  inferences. 

case,  all  that  is  properly  an  object  of  sense  However  completely  a  certain  fact  or 

is  the  infliction  of  the  wound  and  the  event  may  be  a  matter  of  sense,  it  is  im- 

death.    That  the  death  is  the  consequence  possible  that  any  fact  of  a  criminal  nature 

of  the  wound  is  a  matter  of  inference ;  but  can  be  established  by  direct  evidence  alone, 

in  this  case  the  sequent  is  so  closely  con-  In  order  to  constitute  a  criminid  act  there 

nected  with  the  antecedent,  that  the  evi-  must    be  intention — intention    to    bring 

dence  is  as  direct  as  can  well  be  conceived,  about  the  obnoxious  event ;  but  no  human 

It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  any  evidence  so  being  can  judge  of  the  intention  of  ano- 

direct  as  this  is  obtainable  for  a  judicial  ther  but  by  an  inference  deduced  from  his 

purpose.  action. 

A  man  was  found  in  his  bed-room,  at  While  it  is  thns  scarcely  possible  to 

an  inn,  weltering  in  his  blood ;  he  was  establish  the  existence  of  a  principal  fact, 

speechless,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes,  and  not  possible  if  this  fact  be  of  a  crimi- 

The  innkeeper  was  discovered  in  the  room  nal  nature,  purely  by  direct  evidence,  yet 

with  a  weapon  in  his  hand,  with  which  it  it  is  often  estabfished  by  circumstantial 

was  manifest  that  the  wound  had  been  evidence  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any 

inflicted.     When  di'iCovered  in  this  situa-  direct  evidence  whatever.     Were  it  other- 

tion  the  innkeeper  appeared  confused  and  wise,  it  would  be  seldom  possible  to  prove 

terrified,  and  betrayed  in  his  manner  all  the  commission   of   the   most   atrocious 

tlie  signs  of  conscious  guilt  crimes,   for  the  evil-doer  takes  care  to 
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choose  an  opportiinit.v  for  perpetrating  his  tnd  place,  which  did  not  exist  at  that  time 

crime  \%hcn  he  belicfesthat  no  human  eye  and  place,  or  representing  aa  not  existing 

is  on  him;  and  often  no  hnman  eye  is  on  a  fact  which  did  exist,  may  afford  a  per- 

him.     But  for  circumstantial   evidence,  fectlj  satisfactory  inference  as  to  the  ex- 

therefore,  it  would  be  extremely  rare  that  istence,  or  the  non-existence  of  this  or  that 

the  commission  of  the  offence  could  be  particular  fact, 

brought  home  to  him.  A  single  fact  jnroved  6y  direct  gmdenee  ntfft^ 

Evidence,  then,  is  direct  in  regard  to  eient  to  warrant  convictHm. — When  a  princi- 

e?ery  fact  in  which  a  deponent  reports  pal  fact  is  an  objectof  sense,  and  is  proved 

himself  as  having  been  a  percipient  wit-  by  the  direct  testimony  of  a  percipient 

ness  —  circumstantial  in  regard  to  every  witness,  it  is  universally  admitted  that 

fact  not  thus  a  matter  of  sense,  but  the  sufficient  ground  is  afforaed  for  the  deci- 

existence  of  which  is  matter  of  inference.  sion  of  the  jury  and  the  judge.    Accord- 

The  truth  of  any  legal  decision,  ground-  ingly,  under  the  law  of  England,  whenever 

ed  on  direct  evidence,  depends  altogether  a  single  person,  in  the  character  of  a  de- 

upon  the  verity  of  the  testimony.    If,  con-  ponent,  declares  that  such  a  fact  came 

-sciously  or  unconsciously,  the  facts  stated  under  the  cognizance  of  his  senses,  oonvic- 

to  hare  been  matters  of  sense  are  misre-  tion  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  provided 

presented,  the  decision  will  be  erroneous,  the  jury  and  judge  be  satisfied  that  the 

The  truth  of  any  legal  decision,  ground-  tenses  of  the  witness  were  not  deceived, 

ed  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  docs  not  and  that  his  testimony  is  not  false, 

depend  upon  the  verity  of  the  testimony,  A    shigle   fact    pnied   Ity  cireunutantial 

but  upon  the  justness  of  the  inference  de-  evidence  not  suffieient. — But  this  is  by  no 

duced  from  it— on  the  real  connexion  be-  means    the    case    with     circumstantial 

tween   the  fact  evidenced  and  the  fact  evidence.      One    fact,   evidentiary  of    a 

inferred.    If  the  inference  grounded  on  the  principal  fact,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  sufficient 

testimony  be  a  just  inference,  the  decision  to  warrant  conviction.      One  single  cir- 

§  rounded  on  that  inference  may  be  a  just  cumstance  may  begpet  a  suspicion  of 
ecision,  though  the  testimony  upon  which  the  fact ;  a  second  may  render  it  pro. 
it  is  baxed  be  false.  A  man  is  suspected  bable;  a  third  may  render  it  highlj 
of  murder;  he  is  interrogated  on  the  sub-  probable;  and  a  fourth  may  induce  sueb  a 
ject  of  it  by  a  judge.  Suppose  him  strong  persnasion  of  it,  that  the  thing  may 
guilty :  he  confesses  the  fact.  There  is  be  considered  as  proved.  Of  two  eviden- 
here  no  demand  for  inference ;  the  testi-  tiary  facts,  take  one  by  itself,  its  proba- 
mony  amounts  to  a  full  confession ;  it  tive*  force  may  be  scareely  worth  regard- 
operates  purely  in  the  character  of  direct  ing — take  both  in  conjunction,  they  may 
evidence.  He  does  not  confess  the  fact ;  now  afford  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
question ~  upon  question  is  pressed  upon  probative  force — add  to  them  a  third,  the 
him;  his  replies  are  evasive ;  they  contain,  probability  may  be  greatly  raised— «dd 
as  is  always  the  case  under  such  circum-  still  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  you  will  at  length 
stances,  a  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  come  to  a  point  where  the  evidence  can 
The  testimony  now,  that  portion  of  it  be  no  longer  resisted.  Cireumstantial 
which  is  true,  not  being  full  enough  to  evidence  is  thus  cumulative,  and  the  eom- 
operate  of  itself  with  a  conclusive  force  in  pleteness  of  the  proof  often  depends  on 
the  character  of  direct  evidence,  it  is  con-  the  number  of  independent  facts  which 
suited,  it  is  made  to  operate  further  in  the  thus  connect  themselves  with  each  other, 
character  of  circumstantial  evidence.  In  and  bear  upon  the  point  in  question, 
this  character  it  may  be  full  enough  to  Chain  of  evidence^ — And  this  constitutes 
operate  even  conclusively ;  it  may  afford  what  is  termed  a  chain  of  evidence.  A 
full  satisfaction;  it  may  generate  a  full  number  of  facts  independent  of,  but  close- 
persuasion,  though  in  the  character  of  ly  connected  with,  each  other— each  taken 
direct  evidence  it  may  be  altogether  defi-  by  itself  proving  next  to  nothing— all 
cient.  taken  together  forming  perhaps  complete 
In  this  case  such  parts  of  the  testimony  proof.  Such  is  what  is  termed  a  ehain  of 
as  are  false  may  contribute  to  the  support  circumstantial  evidence 
of  the  conclusion  just  as  much  as  the  fhcts  Cumulative  nature  ef  etreimutafitiel  er<- 
that  are  true.  Taking  the  narrative  as  a  denee  iUuttrated  hy  the  cate  cf  Captain  Dam*. 
whole,  if  any  falsehood  be  introduced  into  neUan,  —  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
it,  such  falsehood  will  afford  a  strong  evi-  an  illustration  of  the  cnmulative  nataie 
deuce  of  delinquency.  On  examination  of  of  circumstantial  evidence,  I  fecal  yoor 
the  details  of  the  transaction,  this  or  that  attention  the  celebrated  case  of  Captain 
particular  falsehood  may  afford  an  infe-  Donnellan,  to  which  I  adverted  in  the 
rence  establishing  this  or  that  particular  first  lecture. 

truth.    Thus  an  assertion  representing  this  On  March  dOth,  1781,  at  the  assizes  at 

or  that  fact  as  existing  at  a  certain  time  Warwick,   Captain  Donnellan  waa  con- 
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▼ieted  of  marder,  committed  by  poiaoniog  amoant?  Next  to  nothing.  At  that  rate 
Sir  Theodosias  Boaghton.  This  case  all  distillers  would  be  poisoners. 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  an  aggre.  Not  engaged  in  distillation— not  en- 
gate  body  of  circumstantial  evidence,  ap-  gaged  in  any  other  occupation,  with  a  ? iew 
proaching,  perhaps,  as  nearly  to  complete-  to  ])rofit — not  engaged  in  chemistry  in 
ness  as  the  nature  of  circumstantial  evi.  any  other  shape,  still  he  practised  distilla- 
dence  admits;  while  the  individual  facts  tion.  To  what  did  that  amount ?  Some- 
taken  separately  can  be  scarcely  said  to  thing  more  perhaps,  but  still  very  little 
prove  any  thing.  more.    At  that  rate  all  the  Lady  Bounti- 

In  right  of  his  wife,  Ca])tain  Donnellan  fuls  in  the  country  would  be  poisoners. 

had  an  interest  in  the  estates  of  Sir  Theo-  He  distilled  what  there  was  reason  to 

dosius  Bbughton.    He  formed  the  deter-  think  was  laurel  water,  a  known  poison — 

mination  to  take  away,  by  some  means  or  a  substance  not  known  to  be  used  for  any 

other,  the  life  of  this  young  man.     To  other  purpose  j  the  proof  strengthens,  but 

shot  the  door  against  suspicion,  he  began  still  it  is  very  far  from  conclusive, 

by  propagating  the  notion  that  the  state  Thus  much  as  to  preparations,  though 

of  the  yonng  man's  health  was  desperate —  there    were   others,  which    I    pass  over, 

that  his  death  would  certainly  take  place  Cio  on  next  to  motives.    The  relation  of 

at  no  distant  period — that  his  imprudence  the  defendant  to  the  deceased  was  such, 

waa 'continually  heaping  up  causes  u)>on  that  upon  the  death  of  the  latter  a  large 

causes.    All  this  time  he  was  only  labour-  property  was  to  devolve  upon  the  former, 

ing   under  a  trifling  complaint,  and  was  Does  it  follow  thaf,  at  the  expense  of 

guilty  of  no   imprudence  manifest  to  any  so   horrible  a  crime,  he  endeavoured  to 

one  about  him.  occasion  such  death?     At  that   rate  the 

The  poison  fixed  upon  by  the  murderer  most  common  of  all  causes  of  death  would 

was  distilled  laurel  water.     It  was  in  his  be  parricide. 

statement   relative   to  the  eflccts  of  this  Now  observe  how  the  addition  of  another 

j>oison  on  the  human  body,  that  Mr.  Juhu  circumstance— how  the  addition  of  another 

Hunter  appeared  to  such  disadvantage  as  a  link  in  the  chain,  afiects  all  the  preceding. 

medical  witness.  To  avoid  the  suspicious  In  less  than  live  minutes  after  the  fatal 

circumstance  of  the  purchase  of  poison,  draught  had  been  swallowed  by  the  young 

Donnellanprovidedhimself  with  a  still,  for  baronet,  Donnellan    came  into  the  bed- 

the  fabrication  of  it.    He  practised  distil,  chamber  where  the  dying  youth  lay.     On 

lation  frequently.    The  room  in  which  he  the  trial.  Lady  Houghton  deposed  as  fol- 

operated  be  kept  locked  up.    The  poison  lows: — 

was  now  prepared;  how  was  it  to  be  ad-  "  On  coming  into  the  room,  Capt.  Don- 
ministered  ?  ncllan  asked  me  in  what  manner  Sir  Thco- 

The  young  man  was  taking  medicine  dosius  was  taken.  I  told  him.  Then  he 
for  a  slight  complaint  under  which  he  was  asked  mc  where  the  physic- bottle  was?  I 
suffering.  The  phials,  as  they  came  in,  shewed  him  the  two  drauglits.  He  took 
were  usually  placed  by  the  invalid  in  an  up  one  of  the  bottles,  and  said,  *  Is  this 
inner  room,  which  he  had  been  in  the  it?'  *  Yes,*  said  I.  Then  he  took  it 
habit  of  locking  up.  He  happened  once  up,  poured  some  water  out  of  the  water- 
to  forget  to  take  bis  medicine.  "  Why,"  bottle,  which  was  just  by,  into  the  phial, 
says  Donnellan,  <*  don't  you  set  it  in  your  shook  it,  and  then  emptied  it  out  into 
outer  room,  you  would  not  then  be  so  apt  some  dirty  water,  which  was  in  a  wash- 
to  forget  it  ?"  The  fatal  advice  was  fol-  hand  basin.  Observing  this,  I  said,*  What 
lowed.  Soon  afterwards  a  draught  taken  are  you  at?  You  should  not  meddle  with 
from  the  shelf  of  the  outer  room,  marked  that  bottle.'  Upon  that,  he  snatched  up 
**  Purging  draught  for  Sir  Theodosius  the  other  bottle,  poured  water  into  it,  and 
Houghton,"  was  given  to  him  by  his  shook  it;  then  he  put  his  finger  to  it,  and 
mother,  Lady  Houghton.  She  observed  tasted  it.  I  said,  '  What  are  you  about  ? 
to  her  son  at  the  time  she  gave  him  the  You  ought  not  to  meddle  with  those  hot- 
draught,  that  it  smelt  very  strongly  of  ties.'  Upon  which  he  said,  *  Oh !  I  did 
bitter  almonds.  In  two  minutes  after  tak-  it  to  taste  it.'  The  first  bottle,  however, 
ing  the  contents  of  this  phial,  the  young  he  did  not  taste." 

man  was  seized  with  violent  symptoms,  Now  the  circumstance  that  laurel-water 

and  in  a  few  minutes  more  he  expired.  was  contained  in  either  of  tliese  phials  was 

Now  in  all  this  there  is  no  direct  evi-  a  most  material   fact;  it  was  a  piece  of 

pence  attaching  guilt  to  Donnellan;  and  if  real  evidence  of  the  last  importance.  Even 

the  evidentiary  facts  arc  examined  singly,  the  smell  of  laurel. water  in  either  of  the 

how  feeble  are    they —if  viewed  in   the  phials    was    an    evidentiary    fact  of  tlie 

agg^regate,  how  conclusive!  greatest  moment.  Donnellan  knew  that  the 

Donnellan  practised  distillation.     As  a  smell  of  laurel-water  had  been  reco^nizi-d 

proof  of   poisoning,  to    what  did   that  in  the  draught  taken  by  the  deceased ;  he 
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saw  that  observation  was  directed  to  the  Ojj  T-gg 

remaining  phials;  conscions,  apparently, 

of  the  importance  of  destroying  this  object  COMPOSITION  AND  .ABSORPTION 

of  real  cTidenee,  he  emptied  the  bottles  of  OF  PUS. 

their  contents,  and  rinsed  them  out. 

I  add   two  other  links  to  the  chain,  of  Bv  M.  Bonnet, 

scarcely  anv  strength  when  considered  by  o            .    .i.    »&.  ,  «%i 

^u „  %          u   *      f            -J       .1     ^~"^"  "J  Surgeon  to  the  H6tel-Dlea,  at  Lyons. 

themselves,  but  of  considerable  strength  *-yw«.. 

when  connected  with  the  preceding.  

In  abouta  quarter  of  an  hour  after  leay-  Examination  of  jnu  by  r^^agenU.-- Part,  ao/n. 

ing  the  bedchamber  of  the  deceased,  Capt.  f,u  in  u^ateif  of  the  ordUar^  temperature.^ 

Donnellan  met  the  maid-servant    m   the  Paru  ^lubU  in  boiUng  wal^.^Part3  eUmbU 

passage.     He  said  to  her,  "Sir  Theodo.  ,„  i^m       alcohol.- Part,  insoluble  in  cold 

sius  was  out  very  late  over  nights  a  fishing ;  ^ter,  t^.m^^  „„t      ^„j  alcohoL-^Pm  «- 

It  wa^  Tcry  silly  of  him  since  he  had  been  amined  b^  the  mieroscope.-Ejaminatiou  of 

taking  such  physic  "     And  some  days  af-  ^  by  ei]>a.ing  test.paper,  to  it,  vapour.^ 

SthiSl^  r§t^^'Utrri{  ^*--^^-P"nd./e../..y,,^..,«. 

washed,  and  which  he  desired  her  to  put  ^^^  "  one  of  the  products  most  commonly 

into  the  oven  to  dry  it,  that  it  might  not  secreted  in  disease;  and  is  one  of^hose 

rust;  «  but  I  said,  if  I  put  it   in,   then  it  ^hJch,  by  the  compression  which   they 

would  unsolder  it,  as  it  was  made  of  tin."  cause,  the  ulcerations  which  they  produce. 

Observe,  now,  how  the  probative  force  *"^  ^^^  injurious  principles  which  they 

strengthens  with   the  addition    of  every  ""PpJy  when  absorbed,  girc  rise  to   the 

link  to  this  instructive  chain  of  evidence!  ^osi  numerous  and    serious    symptoms. 

How  the  subsequent  facts  shed  light  upon,  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  importance  of 

and  add  importance  to,  the  anterior  events!  '^^  effects,  it  has  been  scarcely  studied. 

The  forewarning  that  the  young  man  was  ^^  ^*^®  ^o^  imperfect  notions  — 

to  die;  the  distillation  of  one  of  the  most  .    ^'^  ^^  to  the  methods  of  ascertaining 

potent  poisons  then  known ;  the  opportn-  '^*  composition ; 

nity  sought  and  procured  of  administering  ^Ij>  As  to  the  immediate  principles 

this  poison  ;  the  recognition  of  this  iden-  always  found  in  it; 

tical  poison  by  its  smell,  when  the  draught  »J^v»  The  differences  in  the  composition 

was  given  by  the  mother  to  her  son  as  a  of  its  several  varieties; 

purging  draught ;  the  death  of  the  young  4thly,  The  changes  which  it  undergoes 

man  in  a  few  minutes  after  taking  this  ^b^n  it  is  in  contact  with  the  air  and  pa. 

draught;    death  attended    with    all   the  trefies; 

symptoms  which  this  very  poison  is  known  5lhlv,    The  nature    of   the    principles 

to  produce ;  the  conduct  of  the  suspected  which  it  supplies  when  absorbed; 

murderer  in  the  bed-chamber;  his  anxiety  6thly,  and  lastly,  We  have  no  certain 

to  destroy  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  method  of  preventing  its  contact  wiih  the 

the  poison  in  question,  by  throwing  away  atmosphere,  and  its  cdnsequent  putrefac- 

the  remaining  portion  of  it,  and  destroying  ^*on,  after  the  opening  of  great  abscesses 

even   its  smell;   his  attempt  to  assign   a  of  the  joints  and  pleura, 

false  cause  for  the  death  of  the  deceased;  I  liave  endeavoured  to  supply  these  de- 

his   subsequent  cleaning  of  the  still;  his  ficiencies,  and  shall  set  forth  in  this  mc- 

wish  to  get  it  placed  in  a  heated  oven,  nioir  the  results  at  which  I  have  arrived, 

that  no   suspicious  smell  might  by  possi-  ^         t     xi      .     ...   i   .         »       .       . 

bility   remain   attached  to   it;  and  laMly  Sect.  I.- On  the  Method,  to  be  adopted  to 

the  large  property  that  would  come  into  ofcertam  the  Compontton  of  Put. 

his  possession  on  the  death  of  the  deceased.  I  liave  studied  the  composition  of  pas — 

Take  any  of  these  circumstances  by  itself,  I«t»  by  re- agents;  2dly,  by  chemical  ana- 

how  inconclusive!  take  each  in  connexion  Ij-^is  ;    ^dly,    by    microscopic    analysis; 

with  the  rest,  and  view  the  whole  com-  4thly,  by  exposing  test  papers  to  its  va- 

bincd,  forming  together  an  aggregate  body  pour. 

of  evidence,  how  conclusive  !  (o*)  FAamination  afpu,  by  recent,, — The 
Such,  then,  is  a  chain  of  circumstantial  only  immediate  principle  which  can  be 
evidence,  composed  of  a  number  of  inde-  recognised  in  pus  by  means  of  re-agents, 
pendent  but  closely  connected  facts,  all  is  soluble  albumen ;  for  the  precipitates 
concurring  to  produce  in  the  mind  a  per-  caused  by  this  substance  mask  every  other 
suasi<»n  of  the  existence  of  some  other  one,  or  even  hinder  them  from  being  pro- 
fact— a  fact  sought — a  persuasion  which  duced,  as  one  may  convince  oneself  by  the 
may  be  said  to  be  irresistible.  following  experiments : — 

^_^__  1.    Prepare    a    soluble  albuminate    of 

deutoxide  of  mercury  according  to  Berse- 
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lias*8  method*;  mix  the  serum  of  the  ness  I  wish  that  I  had  been  earlier  ac- 
blood  with  small  quantities  of  the  deuto.  quainted  with.  If  my  reflections  and  ex- 
chloride  of  mercury,  and  then  add  rather  periments  are  unable  to  persuade  them,  I 
more  caustic  potash  than  is  required  for  refer  them  to  the  tables  of  re  actions  pub* 
the  decomposition  of  the  salt;  you  will  lisbcd  by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,in  their 
obtain  a  transparent  solution,  and  the  Researches  on  Digestion,  as  well  as  to  all 
dentoxide  of  mercury  will  form  a  soluble  the  examinations  of  animal  substances 
combination  with  the  albumen.  In  this  made  by  reagents  alone;  they  will  then 
state  the  metallic  salt  can  no  longer  be  be  convinced  bow  confused  and  incomplete 
detected  by  the  most  delicate  tests ;  for  are  the  results  obtained  by  this  method, 
alkalies,  hydriodates,  and  soluble  hydro-  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  adopt  more  pre- 
sulphates,  which  detect  it  so  readily  in  cise  ones. 

aqneous  solutions,  produce  neither  preci-  (b.)  On  the  study  of  put  by  chemieal  ana" 

pitate  nor  change  of  colour  when  it  is  dis-  lysis. — After  I  have  examined  the  physical 

solved  in  combination  with  albumen.    Re.  characters  of  the   pus,    and  ascertained 

agents  are  equally  powerless  in  detecting  whether  it  is  neutral  or  alkaline,  I  dilute 

albuminates  of  lead,  copper,  and  dentoxide  it  with  water  of  the  ordinary  temperature, 

of  tin :  it  is  incineration  alone  which  ena-  and  place  it  upon  a  61ter.  The  part  which 

bles  us  to  recognise  metallic  oxides  com-  is  soluble  in  this  water  passes  but  slowly, 

bined  with  albumen,  whether  the  latter  and   only  a  portion  of   it  goes  through 

be  derived  from  the  white  of  egg,  from  the  filter;   it  is  put  aside  after  waiting 

blood,  from  pus,  or  from  dropsical  fluids.  eight  or  twelve  hours.    All  that  remains 

2.  I  mixea  soluble  albumen  with  a  few  upon   the  filter  is  mixed  with  triple  or 

dropsofhydrosulphate  of  ammonia.   This  quadruple  its  volume  of  water;  and  when 

salt,  though  I  could  recognise  it  with  the  all  the  albumen  has  been  coagulated  by 

greatest  facility  in  watery  solutions  that  continued  boiling,  I  again  filter,  and  thus 

were  five  times  weaker,  could  no  longer  be  obtain  separately  the  part  which  is  soluble 

detected  by  re-agents,  when  once  mixed  in  boiling  water.     The  insoluble  part  is 

with  albumen.   The  salts  of  lead,  mercury,  dried,  powdered,  and,  after  being  several 

antimony,  and  dentoxide  of  tin,  afforded  times  exposed   to  the  action  of   boiling 

only  white  precipitates,  instead   of   the  alcohol,  is,  in  its  turn,  separated  by  filter, 

black,  reddish,  and  yellow   ones,   which  ing.     Thus  the  pus  is  divided  into  four 

the^  so  easily  produce  in  the  aqueous  so-  parts;  the  first  being  soluble  in  water  at 

lution.  its  ordinary  temperature;   the  second  in 

These  experiments  are  conclusive ;  they  boiling  water;  the  third  in  boiling  alco- 

make  one  readily  believe,  that  if  mineral  hoi ;  and  the  fourth  being  insoluble  in  any 

substances,  so  easily  recognised    as  the  of  these  menstrua. 

oxides  of  mercuiT,  lead,  or  copper,  and  the  !•  Parts  soluble  in  ujater  of  the  ordinary 

hydrosulpbate  of  ammonia,  can  no  longer  temperature.— Thin  portion,  which  contains 

be  discovered  by  tests  when  dissolved  in  the  same  elements  as  the  serum  of  the 

albumen,  or  mixed  with  it,  animal  sub*  blood,  is  boiled  until  the  albumen  is  coa- 

stances  which,  in   general,   have  so  few  gulated.     It  is  then  placed  on  a  filter.  The 

characteristic  marks,  will  be  much  more  coagulated  albumen  remains  above,  and 

difficult  to  detect,  if  they  are  masked  by  the  solution  which  passes  through  the  fil. 

the  same  principle.    Hence,  we  must  not  ter  is  now  mixed  with  the  one  obtained  by 

be  surprised  at  the  powerlessness  of  re-  boiling  the  pus  in  water, 

agents  in  leading  us  to  the  composition  of  ^   Parts  soluble  in   boiling  water, — This 

pas  and  its  varieties.    Here,  as  well  as  in  portion  is  evaporated,  and  its  extract  is 

the  study  of  all  animal  substances,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  boiling  alcohol, 

particularly  of  those  containing  albumen,  which  dissolves  the  alcoholic  extract  of 

re-agents  are  useless  until  they  are  brought  meat,  as  well  as  the  hydrochlorates  of 

to  act  upon  immediate  principles  sepa-  soda,  potash,  and  ammonia.     After  em. 

rated  by  solvents;  in  short,  they  cannot  ploying  the  re-agents  fitted  to  detect  these 

be  used  before  we  have  had  recourse  to  salts,  I  crystallize  them  on  a  slip  of  glass, 

analysis.  and  examine  them  in  the  microscope.   The 

Nevertheless,  most  investigators  of  ani*  PAi't  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  again  submit, 

mal  chemistry  multiply    the  use  of  re-  ted  to  the  action  of  water,  which  takes  up 

agents,  and  fancy  that  they  find  the  tints  the  aqueous  extract,  and  leaves  a  little 

and  the  precipitates  which  are  charac-  albumen  and  some  earthy  salts.     These 

teristic  of  certain  morbid  products,  such  &re  recognised    aAer  incineration.     The 

as  pus,  tubercles,  &c. ;  and  even  think  they  watery  extract  is  recognised  after  the  eva- 

can  distinguish  the  varieties  of  these  pro-  poration  of  the  water  in  which  it  was  dis- 

ducts.     They  should  abstain  from  making  solved, 

these  attempts  by  a  method  whose  barren-  3.  Parts  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. — The 

_ — _ . . . —  substances  dissolved    by  boiling  alcohol 

*  Vol.  vil.  p.  71.  separate  as  it  cools;  one  is  precipitated  in 
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the  form  of  a  flakj  cloud,  the  other  re-  In  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge, 

mnins  in  solation ;  the  first  is  separated  by  microscopic,  like  chemical  analysis,  and 

filtration,  the  second  by  the  evaporation  of  like  re-agents,  can  gife  but  an  imperftet 

the  alcohol.     I  shall  speak  presently  of  notion  of  the  composition  of  pus. 

the  properties  of  these  substances.  (r/.)  Kimminaiion  cf  pus  by  trpoting  tett' 

4.  Parti  intoluble  in  cold  teater,  boiling  imi«  papen  to  its  vapour,'^  was  led  to  the  em- 

ter,  and  alcohoL — This  portion,  which  may  ployment  of  this  method  by  finding  that  it 

be  composed  of  fibrin,  coagulated  albu-  was  impossible  to  produce  a  black  tint  by 

men,  or  mucus,  is  the  most  difficult  to  mixing  together  a  solution  of  lead  and 

analyse ;  indeed  there  is  no  chemical  me-  foetid  pus,  while  the  same  pus  gave  a  yeiy 

thod    of  recognizing    the    substances  of  decided*black  tint  to  compresses  dipped  in 

which  it  consists,  when  they  have  lieen  this  solution  and  applied  to  the  absoeas. 

once  altered  by  the  successifc  boilings  in  Tt  struck  me  that  the  precipitation  of  the 

alcohol  and  in  water.  albumen  by  the  salt  of  lead  masked  the 

The  analytical  method  which  I  hafe  sulphureous  tint,  or  rather  preyented  its 

just  set  forth  is    copied  from    the    one  proiduction ;  and  that  if  this  salt  of  lead 

adopted  by  Berzelius,  in  examining  the  was  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  the  pus,  the 

blood;  it  allows  us  to  ascertain  the  im-  sulphuretted  hydrogeni  by  its  yolatiliza- 

mediate  principles  which  compose   pus,  tion,  would  produce  a   very  sensible  re. 

and  to  obtain  an  approximative  notion  of  action.      My  supposition  was  confirmed 

their  proportions  ;  but,  like  the  method  of  by  experience.    To  examine  this  vapour, 

re-agents,  it  fails  in  characterizing  putre-  the  simplest  and  surest  method  consists  in 

fied  pus,  and  in  showing  the  differences  of  putting  the  pus  into  a  phial,  and  applying 

variolous,  syphilitic,  tuberculous  pus,  &c.  successively  to  its  orifice  papers  dipped  in 

Hence,  after  having  long  adopted  it,  I  was  a  solution  of  the  salts  of  lead,  mercnry, 

obliged  to  have  recourse  to  more  delicate  antimony,  dentoxide  of  tin,  arsenic,  &«. 

methods,   to  resolve  the  problems  that  I  In  this  way  all  the  reactions  produced  by 

had  proposed  for  myself.  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  recognizea, 

(c.)  Pus  examined  by  the  microscope,  —  In  without    heating  the  pus,  if  it  is  very 

using  the  microscope,  I  did  not  examine  foetid,  or  by  heating  it  in  a  wafer-bath  if  it 

pus  in  its  natural  state;  the  results  ob-  is  less  so. 

taincd  by  observers  who  had  preceded  me  The  examination  of  the  vapour  of  pus 

were  not  encouragfing,  and  I  thought  that  will  also  enable  us  to  detect  ammonia, 

this  method  of  experimenting,  like  the  when  this  alkali  is  formed  by  putrefaction; 

one  by  re  agents,  would  neither  teach  me  for  this  purpose,  turmeric  paper,  or  lit- 

the  composition  of  pus  nor  the  reason  of  mns  paper,  reddened  by  an  acid,  must  be 

its  varieties.     I  conducted  my  investiga-  exposed  to  the  vapour;  they  should  then 

tions  as  M.  Raspail  advises— that  is  to  be  kept,  to  see  if  the  change  of  colour 

say,  by  crystallizing  the  watery  and  alco-  which  they  have  undergone  diminishes  by 

holic  decoctions  of  pus  on  slips  of  glass,  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.     Lastly,  a  rod 

then  studying  the  forms  of  their  crystals  dipped  in  muriatic  acid  is  to  be  brought 

in  the  microscope,  and  learning  their  com-  near  the  pus,  or  the  sore  which  secretes  it. 

position  from  their  form.    To  judge  of  the  If  ammonia  is  present,  white  vapours  rise, 

nature  of  the  salts,  I  followed  the  delinea-  or  show  themselves  more  thickly  on  the 

tions  given  by  M.  Raspail ;  but  I  muKt  say,  surface  of  the  rod  dipped  in  muriatic  acid, 

that  several  times  during  the  examination  Such  are  the  methods  of  investigation 

of  pus,  as  well  as  of  other  morbid  pro-  which  I  hare  employed,  with  the  assistance 

ducts,  I  have  met  with  crystalline  forms  of  M.  Roux  and  other  house-pupils  of  the 

which  I  could  not  refer  to  any  known  de-  Hotel. Dieu,  at  Lyons;  and  1  have   ap- 

lineation,  and  consequently  could  not  in-  plied  them,  for  the  last  three  years,  to  the 

terpret,  for  want  of  a  Atanoard  of  com  pa-  study  of  every  variety  of  pus  that  I  could 

risen.    To  remove  this  difficulty  it  would  find.    I  might  have  given  every  cxperi- 

be  necessary  to  crystallize  all  the  salts  ment,   with  all    its  details,  hod  it  not 

which  one  might  imagine  could  be  found  seemed  to  me  that  this  would  have  added 

iu  animal  substances,  to  draw  them,  and  to  the  dryness  of  my  essay,  without  giving 

then  publish   the  delineations.    I  began  additional  clearness  to  the  facts  which  I 

this  work,  but  more  urgent  occupations  am  abi»ut  to  state.    My  experiments  can 

prevented  my  completing  it.    Until  this  be  easily  repeated ;  I  wish  this  to  be  done, 

shall  have  been  accomplished  by  some  che-  for  by  this  alone  can  all  doubts  be  remov- 

mist,  the  study  of  salts  by  the  microscope  ed  as  to  their  correctness, 

will  often  give  results  incapable  of  being  «         y,      ^^                            ^^,    . 

interpreted,  and  pathologists  who  examine  Sect.  II. — On  the  immediatt  Prineiplm  «l- 

morbid  products  by  means  of  their  salts,  ways  found  in  Pus, 

will  see  crystalline  forms  (as  I  have  often  I  intend  here  to  speak  only  of  pus 

done)   without  being  able  to  determine  which  bos  not  been  in  contact  with  the  at- 

whut  these  forms  represent.  mosphcre,  before  it  issues  fh>m  the  abscess. 
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From  the  details  which  I  gave  when  lence  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  bat  as  the 
treating  of  the  method  to  be  followed  in  solution  is  hardlj  acid,  it  is  evident  that 
chemiou  analysis,  it  appears  that  pus  this  hydrochloric  acid  is  combined  with 
contains  water,  soloble albumen,  the aque-  bases.  What  are  they?  Potash  disen- 
ous  and  the  alcoholic  extracts  of  meat,  gages  alkaline  vapours  which  are  con- 
earthy  salts,  soluble  salts  (such  as  the  hydro-  densed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  which 
t^lorates  of  soda  and  of  ammonia),  fatty  are,  therefore,  ammoniacal ;  the  hydro, 
matter,  and  fibrin ;  in  short,  all  the  ele-  chlorate  of  platinum  gives  no  clear  result, 
ments  of  the  blood,  except  the  colouring  on  account  of  the  reddish  yellow  tint 
matter.  which  the  extract  of  meat  communicates 
I  tried,  with  the  assistance  of  aH  the  re-  to  the  solution  of  salts,  from  which  it  is 
agents  which  act  upon  Roluble  albumen,  if  inseparable.  The  other  re-agents  teach  us 
that  which  is  contained  in  pus  bad  any  nothing.  We  must,  therefore,  have  re- 
characters  differing  from  those  of  the  al-  course  to  other  methods  of  investigation, 
bumen  of  blood  or  of  white  of  egg;  but  I  and,  placing  a  few  drops  on  a  slip  of  glass, 
could  find  none.  wait  till  they  crystallize,  and  then  examine 

The  alcoholic  extract  of  meat  (the  ot-  them  with  the  microscope. 
matpme  of  Thenard)    also  seemed  to   me  I    must  here   warn    the   student  that 
to  have  the  same  characters  in  pus  that  it  M.  Raspail's  microscope  is  insufficient  to 
has  in  blood  and  in  muscle :  I  reeoffnized  distinguish  clearly  the    salts  which  are 
it  by  its  reddish  colour,  its  taste  and  smell  then  formed,    from  confining  myself  to 
of  meat,  and  its  solubility  in  cold  water,  its  use,  I  often  obtained  no  precise  notion 
hot  water,  and  alcohol.    The  aqueous  ex-  as  to  the  salts  of  pus,  or  of  other  animal 
tract  of  meat,  likewise,  appeared  not  to  fluids.    A  compound  microscope  is  abso- 
varv,  whether  obtained  from  pus  or  blood,  lately  necessary.    When   we  attentively 
In  both  cases  I  remarked  its  solubility  in  examine  the  soluble  salts  of  pus  with  this 
cold  and  hot  water,  its  insolubility  in  alco.  microscope,  we  find,  in  the  first  place, 
hoi,  its  brittle  and  semi -transparent  ap-  cubic  crystals,  in  which  two  of  the  op. 
pcarance,  and  its  insipidity  when  it  was  posite  sides  are  uneven,  sinking  by  a  kind 
obtained  dry,  by  the  evaporation  of  its  of  steps  formed  by  the  impression  of  a 
aqueous    solution.      These   two   extracts  pyramid   with  a  square  base ;  secondly, 
liave  been  pointed  out  by  Bcrzelius,  as  ex-  squares  and  parallelograms;  thirdly,  fern- 
isting  in  pus  as  well  as  in  the  majority  of  like  arborescence.    A  very  clear  idea  of 
animal  substances.  all  these  crystals  may  be  formed  by  con- 
As  to  the  animal  substances  which  can  suiting  plate  6  of  M.  Raspail's  Organic 
be  discovered  by  incineration,  I  have  re-  Chemistry,  fig.  12,  a,  6,  d ;  and  the  de- 
cognised,  as   Schwclge  did,  phosphate  of  scription  given   by  the  author,  at  p.  536. 
lime  and  oxide  of  iron.    I  have  even  been  With  the  help  of  these  data  I  recognised 
able  to  separate  them  without  incineration,  the  hydrochlorates  of  soda,  of  potash,  and 
by  drying  that  part  of  the  pus  which  is  of  ammonia,  in  the  crystals  of  the  aqueous 
insoluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  re-  solution  of  pus.    These  salts  are  always 
ducing  it  to  powder,  and  macerating  it  present,  which  will  not  surprise  the  reader, 
in  dilute  nitric  acid.    This  acid  dissolves  when   be  recollects  that  in  every  analysis 
a  little  oxide  of  iron  and  ])hosphate  of  the  hydrochlorates  of  soda  and  of  potash 
lime,  substances  which  also  exist  in  the  have  been  found  in  the  blood,  and  that 
blood.  M.  Raspail  has  shown,  by  experiments. 
The  soluble  salts  have  occupied  more  of  which  I  have  several  times  verified  the 
of  my  attention.    M.  Raspail  nas  justly  accuracy,    that  the  blood    contains    the 
Insisted. upon  the  importance  of  studying  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.    As  it  is  im- 
them ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  possible  to  separate  by  solvents  the  by- 
their  proportions  and  their  nature  must  drochlorates  of  soda,  potash,  and  ammo- 
modify  the  properties  of  pus.    They  are  nia,  and  as  the  fear  of  altering  the  salts 
obtained,  as  separately  as  possible,  by  dis-  hardly  allows  us  to  employ  incineration, 
solving  in  alcohol  the  extract  of  the  aque*  which  would  volatilize  the  hydrochlorate 
ous  decoction  of  pus  ;  but  as  alcohol  would  of  ammonia,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pro- 
precipitate  the  re-agents  employed  to  test  portion  of  the  different  salts  discovered  by 
the  salts,  it  must^  evaporated,  and  dis-  the  microscope  can  be  judged  of  only  by 
tilled  water  used  in  its  stead.    The  aque>  an  approximative  estimate.    The  propor- 
ous  solution  thus  obtained,  when  tested  tions    estimated   in    this    manner    have 
with  the  nitrate  of  silrer,  affords  a  copious,  seemed  to  me  to  differ  in  the  several  varie- 
white,    clotty    precipitate,    insoluble   in  ties  of  pus,  as  will  be  seen  further  on, 
nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia ;  it  when  I  shall  treat  of  serous,  mucous,  and 
also  throws  down  aprecipitate  when  tested  other  kinds  of  pus.    I  ought  to  mention, 
with  the  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  that  the  salts  of  which  I  have  pointed  out 
and  with  sulphuric  acid  affords  white  and  the  crystals,  have  already  been  recognised 
acid  vapours,    which  are  condensed    by  in  pus;    the  hydrochlorate  of   soda,  by 
ammonia.   These  re- actions  show  the  pre-  JordaD,  Pearson,  and  Gendrin;  and  the 
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hydrochlorete  of  ammonia  by  M.  Raspail,  quantity,  it  ooagalates  bnt  imperfectly  by 

who  has  pointed  out  its  importance,  and  beat,  and  preserves  its   milky  tint  eren 

shown  that  it  exists  in  a  great  nnmber  of  after  boiling.    It  is  this,  without  doabt, 

animal  fluids.    The  examination  of  the  that  led  M.  Dumas  to  reckon  amoni^  the 

fatty  matter  of  pus,  which  is  soluble  in  constituents  of  pus*,  a  substanceresembling 

alcohol  f^lone,  led  me  to  some  experiments  casein,  a  fact  which  cannot  be  disputed,  if 

showing  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  word  casein  merely  means  a  substanoe 

the  composition  of  blood  and  of  pus.    It  forming  a  milky  emulsion  not  coagnlable 

is  well  known   that   Vauquelin,    in   his  by  heat. 

analysis  of  the  brain,  and  of  marrow,  dis-  The  property  which  these  fatty  matters 

cofered  two  kinds  of  fatty  matter  con-  found  ib  pus  possess  of  forming  emulsltmt, 

taining  phosphorus,  to  which  he  gave  the  seems  to  me  their  most  remarkable  cha- 

names  of  white  cerebral  matter,  and  red  racteristic,  and  I  shall  therefore  call  them 

cerebral  matter.    M.  Chevreul,  when  ana.  emulsive  fatty  matters  (ffraitaes  ^ulUoa,) 

lyzing  the    blood,  ascertained    that   the  not  venturing  to    call  them  phosphnnued 

fatty  matter  which  can  be  extracted  from  fatty  matten,  as  Denys  did  those  found  in 

it  by  means  of  alcohol  and  ether  is  iden-  the  blood;  for  when,  after  incineration,  I 

tical  with  the  fatty  matter  of  the  brain,  tried  to  find  the  phosphoric  acid  which 

and  offers  the  same  two  varieties  which  would  have  been  produced  by  the  pbos- 

Vauquelin  had  observed  in  the  cerebral  phorus  had  there  been  any  previously,  I 

pulp.      Denys,  in    his   oxperimental  re-  did  not  succeed ;  whether  because  it  was 

searches  into  the  nature  of  human  blood  really  absent,  or  from  some  fault  in  the 

(p.  109)  confirmed  the  discovery  of  M.  experiment. 

Chevreul,  and  found  these  same  two  sub-  As  I  have  stated  above,  the  constituents 

stances  in  the  muscles;  and  as  Vauquelin  of  pus  whose  existence  it  is  the  most  difB- 

had    observed    them    in  the  chyle,   and  cult  to  determine,  are  those  which  are  in- 

Braconnot  in  the  liver,  and  they   con-,  soluble  in  cold  water,  hot  water,  and  alco- 

tained  phosphorus,    he  gave  them    the  hoi.      When  they  have  been    separated 

name  of  phosphorated  fatty  matter,  in-  by  these  menstrua  from  the  sulistanoes 

stead  of  cerebral  fatty  matter,  dividing  with  which  they  are  mixed,  the  only  way 

them,  after  the  example  of  Vauquelin,  to  examine  them  is  todissolve  them  in  acids, 

into   red  phosphorated  fatty  matter,  and  or  in  alkalies,  at  an  elevated  temperature, 

white  phosphorated  fatty  matter.  These  re-agents,  however,  alter  them,  and 

The  properties  of  these  fattv  matters  produce  solutions  in  which  the  properties 

are  easily  recognized ;  if  we  take  one  of  of  the  acid  or  the  alkali  mask  those  of  the 

the  substances  containing  them,  for  ex-  substance  which  they    dissolve.      Thus, 

ample  the  fibrin  of  the  brain,  it  is  suf-  whether  we  examine  albumen  coagulated 

ficient,  after  dryinir  and  powdering  it,  to  by  heat,  or  organizable  fibrin,  such  as  is 

boil  it   in    alcohol.     The  liquor,  when  found  upon  an  inflamed  peritoneum,  or 

filtered,  remains  clear  as  long  as  it  is  hot;  fibrin  spontaneously  precipitated  in  blood 

but,  on  cooling,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  drawn  from  a  vein,  the  products  obtained 

deposits  a  white  substance,  soft  and  greasy  from  them  through  the  re-action  of  acids  or 

to  the  touch,  soluble  in  ether,  and  not  alkalies  are  exactly  the  same.    These  re- 

gfowing  red  by  heat ;  this  is  white  phos-  agents,  therefore,  are  unable  to  distinguish 

phorated  fattv  matter.  The  alcohol,  which  between  very  different  sub5tances,  between 

nas  deposited  this  matter,  is  now  evapo-  false  membranes  capable  of  organization, 

rated;  and  after  its  evaporation  there  re-  and  merely  dead  matter,  like  coagulated 

mains  a  fatty  matter  which  becomes  of  an  albumen.   They  are  not  able  to  throw  any 

orange-red  hy  heat,  softens  without  melt-  light  upon  the  substances  examined  with 

ing,  and  makes  paper  transparent  as  oil  their  assistance.    Hence  we  see  that  those 

does:   this  is  phosphorated  fatty  matter,  constituents  of  pus  which  are  insoluble  in 

(For  more  details,  consult  Denys'  Expe-  water,  alcohol,  and  aother,  which  must  be 

rimental    Researches    upon    the    Blood,  dissolved  to  be  more  accurately  examined, 

p.  105.)    These  two  substances,  when  sus-  and  which  can  be  dissolved  only  in  acids 

pended  in  water,  make  it  turbid  and  milky,  or  alkalies,  must  in  some  measure  elude 

and  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  emul-  chemical  examination.     These  unezami- 

sion ;  this  emulsion  does  not  coagulate  by  nable  parts  are  derivetib  chiefly  from  the 

heat,  in  which  it  resembles  milk,  but  dif-  opaque  and  whitish  masses  that   swim 

fers  from  it  in  not  coagulating  either  by  in  creamy  pus,  and  from  the  clots  found 

pressure    or  by  acids.      Now  the    fatty  in  cold  abscesses,  and  which  are  sometimes 

matter  extracted  from  pus  by  means  of  called  coagulated  albumen,  and  sometimes 

alcohol,  have  exactly  the  same  appear-  tuberculous  matter.    These  whitish  masses, 

ance,  the  same  re-actions,  and  arc  dissolved  and  these  clots,  coagulate  spontaneously 

and  precipitated  by  the  same  substances,  during  the  formation  of  pus,  and    are 

as  the  fatty  substances  of  the  blood;  like  insoluble  in  cold  water,  hot  water,  and  al- 

them,  t(»o,  they  form  white  emulsions,  and        i  

when  they  exist  in  pus  in  considerable  *  j,^^^^  Antiomie  Pathoioglq««. 
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cohol  I    and  therefore    they   are    formed  soon  as  we  know  that  blood,  to  be  turned 

by  fibrin,  as   Jordan  and  Gendrin  sup-  into  pus,  requires  merely  to  be  deprived  of 

pofed.  Nevertheles-*),  they  are  incapable  of  its  colouring  matter,  we  are  not  surprised 

organization,    while  the  fibrin  of   false  that  a  simple  apparatus  can  produce  so 

membranes,  and  e^en  that  of  the  blood,  slight  a  change ;  and  if  the  phenomena  is 

caa  be  ommized.    Does  this  difference  not  explained,  at  least   it  is  shown  to 

prove  a  di&rence  in  chemical  composition  be  analogous  to  other  ones. 

also?     I  think  not.    The  fibrin  of  pus  Let  ns  remark  in  general,  that  if  every 

floats  in  serum;  it  does  not  adhere  to  tissue,  and  every  inflamed  organ,  is  capable 

living   tissues,  and  is   therefore    unable  of  secreting  serum,  organizable  matter, 

to  receive  blood,  and  become  vascular;  it  and  pus,  it  is  because  every  inflamed  organ 

is  in  the  condition  of  a  layer  of  plastic  receives  blood,  and  blood  contains  all  the 

lymph  detached  from  an  inflamed  serous  immediate  principles  which  form  serum, 

membrane;  like  the  false  membrane  de-  organizable  matter,  and  pus.    Chemical 

taebcd  in  this  manner,  it  has  lost  its  capa-  analysis  is  called  upon  to  establish  many 

bility  of  becoming  organized,  but  it  may  relations    between    morbid  products,    as 

have  lost  it  from  purely  physical  causes,  well  as  to  specify  more  clearly  the  differ- 

and  without    changing  its  '  composition,  ences  between  them.     But  let  us  continue 

Nothfng  proves,  therefore,  that  it  is  alter-  the  examination  of  facts ;  the  applications 

ed,  or  that  it  differs  chemically  from  the  to  pathological  physiology  will  multiply 

fibrin  of  the  blood.  at  every  step. 

A  similar  conclusion  occurred  to  me  ^^  ^^  continued.] 
Prom  comparing  each  of  the  immediate 

principles  of  pus  with  the  immediate  prin-  '    "" 

ciples  of  the  blood;   and  if  the  authors  A  POSTSCRIPT 

who  have  treated  of  this  morbid  product  •                              ^^  ^^^ 
have  not  been   able,  like  me,  to  point 

out  each  article  Ihat  enters  into  its  compo-  FIRST  OF  Dlt  PHILIPS  LATE 

sition,  and  show  that  its  composition  is  COMMUNICATIONS. 

the  same  as  that  of   the  blood,  minus  

the  colouring  matter,  it  is  becau^ic  no  one 

of  them  had  completely  analyzed  it,  and  To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Medical  Gazette, 

more  especially  be«:ause  the  true  nature  of  „ 

its   fatty   matters  was  not  known;    the  ^'*» 

settling  this  last  question  being  the  really  It  is  observed  in  the  first  of  my  letters, 

new  part  of  my  researches.    1  was  long  that  the  facts  which  had   been   ascer- 

surprised  at  the  facility  with  which  pus  is  tained  reduce  the  general  laws  of  our 

secreted;    for  while   I   considered  it  as  frame   to  that  simplicity  which    we  so 

a  peculiar  substance,  without  any  thing  constantly  find  to  characterise  the  works 

rescmblina    it  in   the    animal    economy,  ^f  nature,  when    we   have   obtained  a 

I  could  ifot  nnderstand  how  every  tissue  ^^^^^^   knowledge   of   them.      It   has 

and  every  inflamed  organ  was  capable  of  .        ^^^^^^^^  ^J^^^  that  it  would  have 

L'nt  i^v  il't  ZiulX  a;;1S::  -dered  clearer  both  sonie^^^^^^  of  that 
necessarify  secreted  pis.      But  the  mo-  Iftter  and  of  those  which  follow  it,  had 
meat  that  its  relation  to  the  blood  was  ibe   foregoing   observation   been   illus- 
analyiieally  demonstrated,  this  facility  of  trated  by  the  following  short  recapitula- 
production  no  longer  seemed  strange.  lion,  which  1  hope  you  will  be  so  good 
We  learn  from  physiology  that  fluids  as  insert,  as  a  postscript  to  my  first  let- 
containing  immediate  principles  not  found  ter,  in  the  next  number  of  the  Medical 
in  the  blood,  such  as  urea,  or  the  resin  of  Gazette.— I  am,  sir, 
the  bile,  can  be  secreted  only  by  organs  of  y^y^  obedient  servant, 
a  complex  nature,  such   as   the  kidneys  ^^  p  ^^  Philip. 
and  liver;  while  the  fluids  merely  formed  «       j.  .  « 
from    the   immediate    principles    of  the  ^•^^J^J'i  fg,";*'*' 
blood   can   be  separated   from  it  by  the 

simplest  tissues.      The  separation  of  the  It  appears  from  all  the  facts  referred 

serum  by  the  cellular  tissue  and  serous  to  in  the  preceding  communication,  that 

membranes  is  an  example  of  this.     But  if  there  are  four  distinct  sources  of  power 

it  is  true  that  the  secretion  of  every  imme-  j,j  ^j^^  ^^^  perfect  living  animal,  hav- 

diate  principle  which  does  not  exist  m  the  -       ^^  ^-^^^^^  dependence  on  each  other, 

blood  supposes  a  complicated  apimratus  »^  ,      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  sensorial,  the  ner- 

^TetTby^enX^rdfito^  -us  ^nd  muscular  P-ers,    and   the 

to  speak  more  correctly,  by  a  false  mem-  POwers  of  the  living  blood ;  while  the 

brane  in  a  vascular  state,  if  it  contained  due  structure  of  the  organs  of  each  more 

any  principle  peculiar  to  itself?    But  as  or   less  directly  de\icada  ou   U\^   t54« 
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operation  of  the  functions  of  all  tbose  anj  ?ital   function    is  necessariljr  fol- 

1)o\vers;  for  it  appears  from  what  has  lowerl  bj  that  of  all  the  rest. 
»een  said  in  that  communication,  and        When  we  turn  to  the  sensorial  func 

the  works  referred  to  in  it,  that,  through  tions,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  new  world, 

the  function  of  respiration,  the  aid  of  The  striking  analogy  which  necessarily 

the  sensorial  functions  themselves  is  as  exists  between  the  mechanical  and  che- 

essentially,  though  not  so  directly,  ne-  mica]  phenomena  of  the  living  animal, 

cessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  due  (which  are  regulated  by  the  same  laws 

structure  of  all  our  organs,  as  those  of  which  operate  in  the  external  world,  es- 

thc  muscular  and  nervous  powers,  and  sentiallv  modified,  however,  by  the  vital 

the  functions  of  the  living  olood.  principle    which    pervades    all    living 

From  a  review  of  the  various  facts  parts,)  and  the  phenomena  of  inanimate 

referred  to  in  my  first  letter,  it  is  easy  to  nature,  here  whollv  disappears ;  because 

perceive  the  manner  in  which  these  dif-  whereas,   while  the  phenomena  of  the 

ferent  powers  assist  each  other  in  the  for-  other  functions  are  the  results  of  the  co- 

mation  and  maintenance  of  our  organs,  operation   of  their  living  powers  with 

The  living  blood  supplies  the  mate-  the  powers  of  the  inanimate  materials  of 
rials  from  which  tliev  are  formed,  and  which  they  are  composed,  in  conse- 
from  which  they  derive  the  supply  jjuence  of  which  they  are  capable  of 
which  is  renderea  necessary  in  consc-  immediate  intercourse  with  the  mate- 
quence  of  the  materials  of  which  they  rials,  and  consequently  with  the  opera 
are  composed  undergoing  a  constant  tions  of  the  inanimate  world  ;  the  func- 
state  of  cuange,  from  their  being,  by  the  tions  of  the  sensorial  organs  being  those 
functions  of  the  organs  to  which  they'  of  their  living  powers  alone,  they  admit 
belong,  gradually  rendered  unfit  for  the  ofno  direct  intercourse  with  the  materials, 
purposes  of  life.  This  is  evident  with  and  consequently  with  the  operations  of 
respect  to  the  living  blood,  when  we  that  world.  And  in  the  paper  so  oflen 
compare  the  arterial  and  venous  portions  referred  to  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
of  it,  because  there  we  can  better  trace  actions  for  1836,  I  have  considered  at 
the  chemical  processes  on  which  the  length  the  beautifully  simple  means  by 
changes  depend,  than  in  other  func-  which  they  are  enabled  inairectly  to  act 
tions  of  the  same  class.  In  the  functions  in  concert  with  those  operations,  between 
of  another  class,  we  find  the  laws  of  which  and  their  functions  there  is  no- 
mechanics  in  operation.  thing  in  common. 

Observation,  without  the  aid  of  expe- 
riment, at  once  points  out  that  the  me-  Such  are  the  whole  of  the  functions 
chanical  phenomena  of  our  bodies  obey  on  which  the  life  of  the  more  perfect 
the  same  laws  with  those  of  inanimate  animal  depends.  In  the  paper  just  men- 
nature,  and  that  the  muscular  fibre  af-  tioned,  their  modus  operandi  in  their 
fords  the  power  on  which,  in  the  animal  various,  and  particularly  their  more 
body,  these  phenomena  depend*.  complicated  results,  is  detailed,  and  the 

The  cliemical  power,  it  appears  from  observations  and  experiments  on  which 

the  experiments  referred  to  in  the  paper  each  position  is  founded  referred  to. 

to  which  the  present  communication  is  — ^ ■ 

a  postscript,  is  supplied  by  the  nervous 
system  properly  so  called ;  and,  as  we 
might  from  the  simplicity  of  nature  in 
all  her  works  have  expected,  this  power, 
as  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Dr. 

Faratfayt,  compared  with  thoac  to  which  T^Trr.r.nr.xTrn  r^^n^^o  ^^^  «rx««.,^^ 

I  have  rcferrcc/,  is  here  the  same  which  1>IFFERENT  FORMS  OF  PORRIGO. 

effects  the  chemical  changes  of  inani- 
mate nature. 

The  sensorial  powers  supply  scnsa-  

tion    and   volition,   the  only  sensorial       "  Dans  rappr^dation  de»  ph«noinAne«  ^ue  pr6- 

functions  emplo3'ed  in  the   maintenance  »ent«nf  !*•'«  maladle«,  il  faut  toujoura  faire   en- 

of  the  due  structiir<»   of  niir  nrfrnne   anA  */""..*^"  Hgne  de  compte  la  atrocfire  partlcull^re 

Of  ine  aue  biruciurc  01  our  organs,  and  ,,^  rorgane  malade.'*— .4/tfrrf,  Nat.  H  Sitge  de§ 

consequently  of  life  J  ;  for  the  failure  of  Mai.  torn.  ii.  p.2i<7. 

~~I~~       ^.    .  „.  ;      ""  There  is  nothing,  as  a  writer  Justly 

*  PliiloRophlcalTransnatona  for   8.16.  «k^^^«-    .»u:^K  -W  ..^  r*        J"":*/ 

t  Ibid,  fo?  1882.  ihsa.  1884,  aod  1835.  observes,  which  affords  so  fair  promise 

X  Ibid,  for  1820  and  1686.  of  improvement  in  the  management  of 
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cutaneous  diseases,as  a  due  regard  to  the     taneous  tissue,   and  generally  presents 

anatomy  and  different  functions  of  the    the   appcurauce    of  a    small,    blackish 

skio.     Before,  therefore,  proceediuj^  to    body,  of  a  roundish  form.     This  body 

the  consideration  of  the  different  forms    lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  pilifcrous  cyst,  and 

of  porrigo,  we  deem  it  right  to  premise    minute  colourless  filaments,  apparently 

a  short  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the    vessels,  may  be  seen  entering  it.    The 

hair  and  sebaceous  follicles,  as  these,  in    dermal  extremity   of  the  hair,  which  is 

our  opinion,  are  the  parts  primarily  af-    hollow  for  a  little  way,  and  softish,  al- 

fected  in  the  disease  just  alluded  to.  most  pulpy,  is  implanted  on  the  roundish 

Breschet  and  Vauzeme,  who  may  be    body  just  described — the  monticule  of 

said  to  be  the  first  to  have  successnilly    Duvernay,  as  it  has  been  called — the 

examined  the  intimate  structure  of  the    hollow,  corneous  part  of  the  hair  forming 

skin,  have  not  yet  bestowed  particular    a  kind   of  sheatli  round  the  monticule. 

attention   upon   the  sebaceous   follicles    The  connexion  between  these  two  parts 

and  hair,  so  that  we  can  derive  no  as-    is  not  very  strong,  as  the  hair  may,  al- 

sistance  from  these  laborious  and  precise    most. invariably  ^iih  a  little  dexterity, 

investigators.    Much  that  is  said  of  the    be  plucked  out,  without  bringing  along 

organs  in  question  in  books,  is  neither    with  it  the  monticule. 

very  satisfactory  nor  correct  we  think.        Each   hair  is  enveloped  in  two  sacs. 

In  place  of  making  personal  observa-    The    inner    one  is  very  delicate,  and 

tions,  the  authors  ofanatomical  systems,    closely  applied  to  the  hair,  especially  a 

when  treating  of  the  skin,  too  often    little  below  what  is  called  its  neck.  The 

blindly  borrow  from  their  predecessors,    outer  sac   is  thicker  and  stronger  than 

and  take  for  granted,  and  describe,  what    the  former.     The  two  are  but  slightly 

they  have  neither  seen,  nor  taken  the    connected,  and  are  easily  separated  from 

trouble  to  look  for.    The  following  short    one  another.     Morbid   action  in  either 

description   of  the  hair  and  sebaceous    of  them,  especially    when    producing 

follicles  is  drawn  up  from  nole^  of  some    effusion  of  fluid,  would  very  likely  in- 

observations,  whicn  we   have   recently    terccpt  the  nutriment  of  the  hair,  and 

made  on  the  human  skin  and  skins  of    cause  it  to  fall  out,  or  separate  from  its 

some  of  the  lower  animals,  chiefly  of    attachments. 

the  cow  and  sheep.  Brief  as  it  is,  I  In  what  way  hair  is  produced  has  not 
trust  it  will  be  sufncient  for  my  present  yet  been  determined,  it  is  not  yet  as- 
purpose.  The  constituent  parts  of  the  certained,  I  believe,  whether  the  inner 
skin,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  are  piliferous  cyst  is  immediately  concerned 
so  minute,  so  difficult  of  examination,  in  its  production,  or  whether  the  mon- 
and  therefore  so  liable  to  be  niisrepre-  ticule  secretes  both  the  corneous  sub- 
sented,  that  much  caution  and  candour  stance  of  the  hair  and  its  colouring  mat- 
are  requisite  in  their  examination.  With  ler.  That  the  monticule  is  principally 
this  conviction  we  have  pursued  our  in-  concerned  in  the  production  of  hair,  is 
vestigations,  and  have  not  advanced  evident  from  the  fact,  that  no  hair  is 
any  uiiiig,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  we  ever  generated  after  its  destruction.  But 
were  nor  perfectly  assured.  Neverthe-  it  seems  probable  to  us  that  two  different 
lesssomeof  our  statements  may  prove  to  structures  are  concerned  in  the  prod uc- 
be  inaccurate  ;  if  so,  we  shall  feel  tion  of  an  entire  hair,  as  we  sometimes 
obliged  by  being  corrected,  as  we  write  see  the  hairs  become  blanched,  while 
not  for  novelty,  but  from  a  desire  of  add-  they  remain  otherwise  natural  and  con- 
ing our  mite  to  the  general  stock  of  tinue  to  grow.  This,  we  think,  could 
knowledge,  and  of  advancing  the  in-  scarcely  happen  if  the  same  organ  pro- 
teresting,  but  too  much  neglected,  study  duced  both  the  corneous  part  of  the  nair 
of  dermatology.  and  its  colouring  matter. 

.  Some  writers  have  asserted  that  the 

Anatomy  of  the  Hair,  hair  receives  a  covering  from  the  cuticle. 

That  part  of  the  hair  enclosed  within  They  suppose  that  that  membrane  passes 
the  skin,  is  the  part  whose  exact  ana-  down  the  piliferous  cyst  to  its  bottom, 
tomical  relations  it  is  most  important  to  and  is  there  reflected  along  the  hair, 
know.  This  part,  in  the  scalp  at  least,  Others  have  fancied  that  the  hair,  after 
ffenerally  presents  the  shape  of  the  rising  to  the  level  of  the  cuticle,  pushes 
letter  J — toe  dermal  extremity  of  the  it  before  it,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  mecha- 
faair  bein^  very  slightly  bent  upon  itself,  nically  takes  a  covering  from  it.  The 
The  origin  of  the  nair  is  in  the  subcu-    fallacy  of  these  views  has  been  success- 
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fully  exposed  by  Bichat*.  The  cuticle  the  outside  of  the  double  piloas  sac. 
does  uot  seem  to  be  reflected  at  any  part  Such  is  the  usual  appearance  of  the 
along'  the  hair,  but  is  more  or  less  firmly  sebaceous  glands  in  the  cow's  skin.  But 
attacned  to  it  at  its  exit  from  the  skin,  there  is  a  peculiarity  at  the  roots  of  some 
and  passes  only  a  little  way  down  the  of  the  hairs  worthy  of  notice.  Inter- 
inner  piliferous  sac.  It  is  a  curious  fact  spersed  amongst  the  shorter  hairs,  there 
that  trie  cuticle,  though  permeated  by  are  many  longer  and  stronger  ones, 
myriads  of  hairs,  sebaceous  follicles,  and  The  roots  of  these  latter  hairs  are  en- 
sudoriferous  canals,  does  not,  when  se-  veloped  by  two  cysts — an  outer  one, 
I^arated  from  the  chorium ,  present  a  sieve-  very  thick,  and  of  a  fibrous  texture  ;  and 
ike  appearance,  as  might  have  been  ex-  an  inner  one,  of  a  delicate  diaphanous 
pecteu.  Various  explanations  have  been  structure.  Between  these  two  cysts  an 
given  of  this  phenomenon :  the  most  erectile  or  vascular  tissue  is  situated, 
satisfactory  seems  to  be  Mr.  Cruick-  which  throws  out  a  drop  or  two  of  blood 
shank's,  who  ascribed  the  disappearance  when  cut  into.  The  sebaceous  follicles 
of  the  pores  in  the  detached  cuticle  to  belonging  to  these  coarser  hairs  are 
the  elasticity  of  the  membrauef .  considerably  smaller  than  those  round 
Hair,  when  seen  through  a  powerful  the  finer  hairs ;  and  in  place  of  lying 
microscope,  presents  the  same  appear-  outside  of  the  pilous  cysts,  are  situated 
ance  as  the  cuticle ;  and  analysis  has  between  the  nhrous  and  inner  cysts, 
proved  that  the  chemical  components  of  being  attached  principally  to  the  former, 
these  two  structures  are  nearly  the  same.  The  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  human 
It  is  hi(;hly  probable,  we  think,  that  skin  are  smaller,  less  complex  appa- 
bair  is  formed,  like  the  cuticle,  by  two  rently  in  their  structure,  and  conse- 
diflferent  sets  of  organs;  one  set  secreting  quently  more  diflicult  of  examination 
the  corneous  substance  ;  the  other,  the  than  those  of  the  cow ;  but  their  relative 
colouring  matter.  Some  authors,  and  situation  is  the  same.  They  are  best 
amongst  these  Bichat,  have  supposed  seen  at  the  roots  of  the  ciliie  or  evc- 
that  hair  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  lashes,  elsewhere  they  are  smaller,  but 
vitality  ;  and  as  confirmatory  of  this  essentially  the  same  in  structure.  On 
opinion,  they  adduce  the  phenomena  of  the  nose,  where  their  orifices  are  usually 
Plica  Polonica.  This  view,  however,  pretty  perceptible,  especially  in  males, 
seems  to  be  erroneous;  and  the  pheno-  we  see  delicate  or  rudimentary  hairs 
menaofP/tca  can  be  satisfactonly  ac-  passing  out  from  many  of  the  orifices, 
counted  for,  by  referring  the  seat  of  the  and  frequently  by  pressure  we  may  force 
disease  to  the  piliferous  bulbs  and  cysts,  a  little  sebaceous  matter  along  the  hairs, 

^  „    ,  o*"  o"t    ^y   ^h^'**    sides ;    satisfactorily 

Anatomy  of  the  Sebaceous  FolUcles.  enough,  establishing  that  the  hairs  pass 

The  sebaceous  follicles  are  organs  fa-  through  the  centres  of  the  follicles,  and 

miliarly  talked  of,  but  their  true  struc-  that    the  pilous    cysts    and   sebaceous 

ture,  I  suspect,  is  but  imperfectly  known,  follicles  have  a  comm.'m  outlet*. 

They  are  easily  seen  in  the  cow's  skin;  Mr.  Chevalier  states,  in  his  lectures, 

and  we  may  be  allowed  to  state  a  few  delivered   some  ye.irs    ago  before  the 

particulars  respecting  their  appearance  College  of  Surgrons,  London,  that  there 

m  that  animal,  before  describing  those  are  two  sets  of  sebaceous  glands  in  the 

of  the  human  skin.     In  the  cow  they  human   skin:  —  Ist,  a   superficial    set, 

bear  a   striking    resemblance   to     the  *'  between  the  second  epidermis  and  the 

Meibomian  glands,  with  this  diflTcrence  cuticle,    to    which    they  appear    very 

that  they  are   much  smaller,  and  their  firmly  attached ;"— 2(1,  "'  A  deeper  set 

central  canal   or  duct  is  not  a  shut  sac,  einbediled  in  the  chorium,  and  which  are 

but  is   continuous  with   the  piliferous  commonly     known    as    the    sebaceous 

cyst.     Each  piliferous  cyst  may  be  said  glands."        This     discovery    of     Mr. 

to  be  surrounded  at  its  summit  by  one  Chevalier   has    not,  we  believe,    been 

of  these  follicles,  the  follicle  being  on  confirmed  by  any  subsequent  anatomist. 


*  Anat.  G^n6rnle,  torn.  Iv.  Sym^me  Pilfux. 

t  Accordilt;  to  Bre«chet,  the  &udurireroua  canula,  *  It  Ih  the  sebaceoun  folliclt^.  we  beliere.  which 

which    are   of  a   »\  iral  form,  pa>>s  through  the  produce  that  peiuliur,  tranxltory  appearance  of 

nitic-leobliquely;  they  are  torn,  and  their  frag-  the  Rkin.denuminate'l  cu/tf  aitMnna.    Some  have 

meuU  attached  to  the  cuticle  shrirel  up,  when  thought  that  it   resulted   from  the  bnlba  of  the 

that  mem  rane  in  detached  frcm  the  corton.    In  hair,  but  we  do  not  Kee  how  theae,  arated  aa  ttiey 

thia  way.  M.  R.  natiafactorily  accounta  for  the  are  beneath  the  cutis,  could  gi?e  rlaeto  the  ap- 

diaappearance  of  the  audoriferoua  porea.  pearance  in  question. 
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We  learn  from  Alibert*,  that  Eichboru,  *^  Don  ()bser?atioiis  attentivcs  ct  niillc  fuis 

frum  having'  observed   that  *'  tannes"  repct^es  no  me  permettciit  pas  dc  re- 

or  grubs,    escape    from    the  apertures  gardcr    la    tei^^nc    faveiise    C  Purn^ifo 

which  give  exit  to  the  hairs,  denies  the  Inpinosa')  comme  une  eruption  pustu- 

ezistence  of  sebaceous  glands,  and  sup-  leusc*." 

poses     that     the    function     commonly  M.  Mahon  has  been  led  to   believe 

ascribed  to  these  organs  is   performed  that  the  disease  originates  in  the  seba- 

by  the  piliferous  cysts.    After  what  has  ceous  glands,  and  that  the  cup-shaped 

been  said  above,  we  need  say  nothing  in  scabs  which  it  presents  result  from  the 

refutation  of  this  opinion.  indurated  secretion   thrown    out    from 

The  sebaceous  glands  lubricate  the  these  organs.     We  are  inclined  to  take 

hairs,  and  sofien  the  skin,  by  their  se-  the  same  view  of  the  disease;  and  we 

cretion;    and   they   may,  perhaps,    be  have   a  preparation  in   our  possession 

snbservient  to  more  important  purposes  which   we  think  establishes    it.     The 

in   the  animal  economy  than  physiolo-  phenomena  of  the  disease,  we  will  ven- 

gists  are  at  present  aware  of.  ture  to  affirm,  are  more  satisfactorily  ac- 

counted  for  by  this  view  of  its  pathology 

Porrigo  Luptnofa\,  than  hy  any  other. 

This  variety  of  porrigo  is  well  named,  Porrigo  nipinosa,  when  seen  at  its  very 

from  the  peculiar  form  which  its  cha-  commencement,  presents  small  yellowish 

racteristic  scabs  present.   Indeed,  in  the  poiuts,deprcsscd  in  their  centres.     These 

whole  catalogue  of  skin  diseases,  there  achores,or,  as  the  French  call  them,/ari, 

is  not,  perhaps,  one  more  happily  named,  are  almost  invariably  traversed  by  hairs, 

as  its  scabs  bear  a  striking  resemblance  Their  contents,  moreover,  almost  from 

to   lupine   seeds : — hence    the    epithet,  their  very  commencement,  are  concrete, 

lupinosa.      M.    Baudelocque    believes  They  enlarge  slowly,  seldom  exceeding 

that  these  cup-shaped  scabs  are  not  the  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  although 

products  of  pustules,  but  of  a  morbid  they  are  sometiiiics  seen  as  large  as  a 

secretion  from  the  piliferous  cysts.     M.  sixpence.      During    their  development 

Mahon,  whose  opportunities  of  observ-  the  cuticle  covering  them  cracks,  and 

ing  the  disease   nave  been  very  nume-  partially  falls  off.     They  are  firmly  ini- 

rous,  also  denies  their  pustular  origin,  uedded  in  the  skin,  and  when  fully  form- 

ed  still  retain  the  circular  form,  raised 

♦  fXrrlI?n^*'p-;!^.V."l'*^'''"'  !T-  "•  ?•  ^-  at  ihe  edges,  and'cuppcd.     These  pecu- 

t  Acnoreaand  Fan  are  two  varieties  of  pua-  y             i  **                   n '  '  r        i«    i  ^       "ii 

tulea.  frequently  mentioned  by  wrltera  ivheu  de-  "^^  SCabs  are  usually  of  a  light    yclloW 

acnblngtheerupiloiuof  the  acalp.    The  latter  colour,   and    when    of     old    standing    a 

(P«Tl).  o  detcrlbed  by  WiUan.  differ  tn  no  re-  nowdcpv  substance  is  seen  Iviny  in  thrir 

ppect  from  the  psydraila :  bnt  the  achores  appear  V^^^^^^J  SUDSiauce  is  seen  l^  lllg  m  incir 

to  be  a  distinct  speiccd,  and  are  therefore  entitled  central  depressions,     rhey  aribc  usually 

^^^X^'pniiui "f*  I    .     I,    .    .    ...  distinct  from  one  another,    but  during 

An  English  student,  who  Is  fam  Mar  only  with  ^i                            r  *u       r               .1 

Wiiian's  nomenclature,  is  apt  to  be  porpicxed  M^^  progress  of  the  disease  they  some- 

by  finding  the  terms  favi  and  achores  used   In  a  times  ruil  together,  forming  OIJC  or  more 

different  senKe  by  French  xviiters.    The  pustules  ijirtrc     elevated     indented    soah<       Thp 

characurisiicof  P.  iin.inosa,  ure  called  by  Wii-  large,   cievaicn,   iiiuenieu   scaos.      xne 

Ian  and  Bateman.  achores;   while  by  the  French  skin  between  the  SCabs   seldom    appears 

p"in^/^iTr'  *«''*.  .'"*u*ylf'*  ^^"^'^  and  hence  reddened,  but  very  frequently  presents 

p.  lupinoKaU  called,  by  the  French,  p.  favosa,  or  r     r                         J          ^           J    r            . 

telgnefaveuse-a  disease  very  different  ft om  the  *    nirfuraccous    appearance.      The    hair 

P.  favosa  of  wiiian.    The  French,  however,  are  very  generally  becomes  lighter  coloured, 

SiMinoVition'mor"/™^^^^^^  and  brittle  on  the  afTecled   parts,  and 

tuies  in  question  more  minutely  and  accurately  •.•        /•  11       a*           .               1      '                 1 

than  either  Wlllan  or  Batemun,  and  had  they  re-  Cither  falls  off  spontaneously,  or  may  DO 

talued  Willan*s  term,  they  would  have  prevented  removed  with  facility,  and  without  caus- 

the  confusion  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  by  :„„  „„:,,                         '' 

using  a  different  appellation.  ing  pain. 

The  achores  of  Aiii)ert,  Biett,  and  others,  are  "  hen  the  scabs  are  removed  by  means 

"'.vi:  T.r.r.r  .h!.'.'',5?.%{!Tn'S?.",d  ,h.  ?f  1'°""''='^^' "'« vT  "P"."  "i-'^''  '^^7 

above  terms  from  the  ancients,  and  if  ancient  l^J  apj)ear  raw  and  excoriated,  and  de- 

usaKe  can  go  for  any  thing  in  such  matters,  he  pressed  ;  a  viscid  fluid  is  sneedilv  thrown 

certslnly  used  them  In  their  proper  sense,  the  „„*    which  concretes  into  \cx\^<     JrriMMi 

achores  being  anciently  reckoned  the  smaller,  the  ,     ^».       ,  ^!    ^""'^'^^^ICS  1  llO   scal)>,   irrj  tf  U- 

favi  the  larger,  Npecieri  of  ^UHtuies.  lar  HI  their  form,  and  altogether  diilc- 

ari3  ^^A*'^'*^^^*'.  '*^^"h*>''';  'n,^*»e  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  rciit  from  the  primary  ones. 

Pien.  no  mention  is  made  of  the  uiitcrcuancv  ex-  *.'    ^   .•            •             ^               1            i      .    1 

hlbitedin  French  works  In  the  use  of  the  above  Sometimes,  in  severe   and    neglected 

terms;  and  as  we  ourselves  were,  for  a  time,  cascs,  the scalp  becomes  deeply  ulccratcd, 

■omewhat  putsled  by  this  discrepancy,  the  above ^_ 

remarks  may  perhaps  prove  servlceablt  toothers  ~" 

under  sImUar  drcarosiances.  *  Recberchet  sur  les  Telgne^  p.  6. 

523. — XXI.  «iig^ 
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even  so  as  to  expose  the  cranial  bones ;  of  the  hairs  from  the  skin,  and  surmount 

and  a  most  abominable  smell  is  exhaled  as  it  wore   the  summits  of  the  pilous 

from  the   scabs   in   those   cases   where  cysts.     Their  ducts  eive  exit  to  the  hairs, 

cleanliness  is  not  observed.      Pediculi  and   communicate  mferiorly   with    the 

are  likewise  generated  in  great  abun-  pilous  cysts. 

dance.    The  cervical  glands  not  unfre-        The  preparation  to  which  we  aboTe 

quently  become  enlarged  and  painful ;  alluded  as  confirmatory  of  the  opinion 

and  in  neglected  cases  the  system  occa-  of  the  disease  being  seated  primarily  in 

sionnlly  suffers  so  much,  that  the  body  the  sebaceous  follicles,  consists  of  a  small 

is  stunted  in  its  growth,  tlic   develop-  portion  of  the  scalp,  inclosing'  an  inci- 

ment  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  re-  pient  lupine>like  scab,  taken  from  a  sub- 

tarded,  and  a  state  of  cachexia  induced  ject  who  died  of  fever,  and  who  had,  for 

which  sometimes  terminates  in  death.  a  considerable  period  before  death,  been 

Porngo  Iu])inosa  is  not  confined   to  affected  with  P.  lupinosa.     The  scab  is 

the  seal]),  but  may  appear  on  any  part  seen  to  be  still  covered   by  the  cuticle: 

of  (he  uody.    Alibert  mentions  a  case  inferiorly,  it  appears  to  be  inclosed  in  a 

where  the  eruption   was  diffused   over  membrane,  and  a  hair  enveloped  in  its 

the  whole  body,  the  scabs  on  the  trunk  doublecyst,  apparently  in  a  heal  thy  state, 

and   extremities  presenting    the    same  is  seen  ])assing  through  its  centre.     lu 

cupped  appearance  as  those  on  tlie  head,  short,  the  scab  occupies  exactly  the  sitiia- 

Fnmi  each  of  the  scabs  in  P.  lupinosa  tion  of  a  sebaceous  gland,  and  appears 

being  ])ernieatcd  bv  a  hair,  Mr.  Plumbe  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  seba- 

and   others   have  ^een   led   to   believe  ceous  gland  distended  by  a  concrete  se- 

that  the  hairs  play  an  important  part  cretion.     This  view  of  the  pathology  of 

in  the  prod  notion  of  the  scabs.     Duncan,  the  disease  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 

Underwood,  and  Luxmore,  have  even  the  fact  that  when  a  lupine-like  scab  is 

asserted  that  the  disease  originates  in  removed  it  is  not  succeeded  by  a  similar 

the  bulbs  of  the  hairs.     This  opinion,  one,  but  by  one  of  an  irregular  form, 

we  think,  has  been  successfully  combat-  without  the  peculiar  cupped  appearance, 

ed  by  Murray,  who  found  these  organs  This  arises,  as  we  conceive,  from  the 

at  the   commencement,  as   also   some-  sebaceous  follicle  having  been  destroyed 

times  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  during  the  development  of  the  primary 

in   a  healthy  state.     Murray  remarks,  scab. 

'*  potiorem  sedem  mali  in  folliculisdictis        From  the  intimate  connexion  of  the 

pinguedinosis,  vel  ipso  textu  celluloso,  pilous  cysts  with  the  sebaceous  glands, 

quaerendam  arbitror.  the  former  very  generally  become  diseas-* 

M.  Baudelocque,  who  denies  the  ex-  ed  when  the  latter  organs  are  in  a  morbid 
istence  of  sebaceous  follicles  in  the  scalp,  state  ;  and  it  is  from  this  cause^  we  think, 
places  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  the  that  the  hairs  become  altered  in  appear- 
pilous  cysts.  "  This  opinion,'' says  he,  ance  in  P.  lupinosa.  Permament  bald- 
"  I  have  deduced  from  the  disease  most  ness  is  not  unfrequently  occasioned  by 
frequently  attacking  those  parts  which  this  disease,  and  it  results,  as  we  re- 
are  most  plentifully  suppliccl  with  hnir;  marked  before,  from  the  total  destruc- 
from  the  non-existence  of  sebaceous  fol-  tion  of  sebaceous  glands,  pilous  cysts^ 
licles  in  the  seal]),  as  Bichat,  Meckel,  and  bulbs. 

aiid  others,  affinn  ;  and  from  one  or  more        There  is   a  variety  of  P.   lupinosa, 

hairs  almost  constantly   traversing  the  where  the  achores  (favi  of  the  French) 

Javous  scabs*."  '  arise  closely  set  together  in  patches  of  a 

The  opinion  respecting  the  soat  of  P.  circular  shape,  and  ultimately  become 
lupinosa  which  we  have  already  stated  transformed  into  large,  elevated  scabs, 
as  the  one  we  are  inclined  to  adopt,  irregular  on  their  surface,  but  without 
could  not  be  entertained,  were  it  true  the  indentations  exhibited  by  the  scabs 
that  the  scalp  contains  no  sebaceous  of  the  former  variety  of  the  disease.  It 
glands.  But  if  we  are  not  much  mis-  is  theprcssure  which  theachoresmutually 
taken,  we  ourselves  have  seen  these  or-  exert  upon  one  another,  when  thus 
g^ns  in  the  scalp,  and  are  therefore  con-  crowded  together  in  clusters,  that  pre- 
vinced  of  their  existence.  They  are  vents  them  from  individually  present- 
placed,  as  we  observed  above,  at  the  exit  ing  the  cupped  appearance  which  they 
, present  when  arising  distinct  and  sepa- 

*  w-«^«r^>,o-  -„r  u  T»i««o  f=.«-..«    u-w...  ^atc  froui  ouc  aiiothcr,  as  in  the  common 

*  Becnercne^  but   la    Feigne  faveuie  s  Rerue  t»    •      •  ai.»      ^  j         .t       ,■  •    <• 

Medicate,  t.  ir.  ifSi .  P*  iupinosa.    Alibert  describes  this  form 
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of  porriffo  under  the  name  of  Faviis  scu-  his  district  to  witness  his  ecstasies,  and, 
tiforme;  and  correctly  observes  that  it  indeed,  this  singular  phenomenon  was 
ia  essentially  the  same  as  P.  lupinosa.  beinjr  produced  m  all  quarters.  Mean- 
It  has  also  been  described  by  some  un-  while,  what  were  scientific  men  about? 
der  the  term  P.  scutulata,  but  in  my  They  were  occupied  in  disputuiff  the 
opinion  it  is  quite  a  distinct  disease  possibility  of  a  phenomenon  which  was 
from  the  P.  scutulata,  or  rinffworni  of  matter  ot  common  notoriety ;  thcv  de- 
this  country.  For  the  sake  of  distinction,  nied  the  existence  of  a  force  which  was 
i:  miifht  be  called  P.  lupinosa  conferla.  essential  to  life.  It  was  in  the  very 
The  two  forms  of  P.  lupinosa  above  sanctuary  of  science,  and  in  the  decjicst 
described  are  those,  in  our  opinion,  which  meditation,  that  they  ought  to  have  ex- 
arc  seated  primarily  in  the  sebaceous  amincd  into  it;  but  they  only  lau{jhcd 
glands.  We  have  next  to  describe  at  the  creduh'ty  of  tliosc  who  invited 
Uiose  which  primarily  affect  the  pilms  them  to  do  so. 

cysiA,  and  parts  which  secrete  the  hair  *        But  very  soon   magnetism   emerged 

,^  ,         .J,  from    its   obscure   rc'reats;  for  gilded 

CTobecoDtiDued.3 equipages  went  to  seek  it  there.     The 

■■"                      T          '  princess  N           was    seen   to    reward 

SOME   ACCOUNT  of  MESMERISM,  libenilly  the  services  which  she  believed 

„    „                _^                -:,  herself  to  have  received  from  a  somnam- 

By  Babon  du  Potet  de  Sennevoy.   ^^j.^^  ^,,^.  ^^^^^^  ^,^ ^^„^^,j  ^he 

[CoDtiaaed  from  page  379.]  wonders  of  v%  hich  hc  had  been  witness 
to  be  inserted  in  a  journal.     No  doubt 

Report  of  the  Frmch  Academy,  in  \S3\.  their  sole  object  was  to  make  known 
^  "^  "^  these  facts,  and  to  recompense  some  real 
Five  years  had  elapsed,  and  the  com-  service.  Charlatanism  however  sprang 
niittee  had  not  jret  accomplished  its  up.  Avarice  took  possession  of  soinnam- 
task.  Some  anxiety  was  already  felt  bulisls,  and  they  had  recourse  to  decep- 
as  to  the  motives  of  so  long  a  delay,  and  tion.  Very  soon,  serious  causes  were 
fears  were  conceived  lest  there  should  brought  before  the  tribunals,  in  which 
be  a  denial  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  magnetism  had  been  cinnloyed  as  a 
commissioners.  Several  magnetisers  means  of  abusing  the  conhdence  of  re- 
had  presented  facts  to  their  notice,  and  spectable  persons.  Several  celebrated 
accounts  had  been  drawn  up ;  and  I  magnetisers  of  that  period  were  called 
also  had  placed  myself  at  the  disposal  upon  by  the  judges  to  enlighten  them 
of  the  members  of  the  connnission.  on  the  subject  of  their  art. 
They  had  met  at  my  residence  several  The  theatre  availed  itself  of  somnam- 
times  to  witness  experiments,  and  I  bad  hulism;  a  drama  was  represented,  in 
received  their  promise  that  the  effects  which    the    principal    character  being 

tiroduccd  before  them  should  be  acknow-  magnetised  on  the  stage,  sleeps  and  rc- 
e:lgcd.  ^  ^  veals  a  crime  which  he  had  committed, 
Magnetism  continued  to  spread  during  a  species  of  natural  somnam- 
amoug  those  who  are  usually  strangers  bulism.  This  bold  attempt  of  the  author 
to  scientific  researches.  Astonishing  vvas  favourably  received  oy  an  audience 
phenomena  were  produced,  before  per-  already  familiarised  with  this  new  art 
sons  incapable  of  appreciating  the  im-  The  novelists  were  not  behind-hand. 
iMirtance  of  their  own  works.  Somnam-  Frederick  S—— introduced  magnetism 
Dulism,a  phenomenon  of  which  we  shall  into  his  romances;  and  our  celebrated 
presently  oave  to  speak,  was  prostituted.  Pigaull  le  Brun  warmly  undertook  the 
The  wife  of  a  shoe-maker  (La  Fanchou-  defence  of  a  truth  which,  on  its  first 
quet)  was  spoken  of,  sis  having  been  appearance,  he  had  attacked  ;  a  remark- 
thrown  into  somnambulism  by  her  bus-  able  cir  *  ' 
band,  and  relating,  while  in  that  state,  that  ma 
the  scenes  of  a  new  kind  of  existence  ture,  iii 
(les  scenes  d*une  vie  nouvelle.)  netism. 

Another  patient,  a  blind  man   (I.ic-  The  avowals   about  to  be  made  by 

maire,)  having  become  a  somnambulist  the   committee  had  thus  become  more 

in   consequence  of  magnetisation,   at-  easy  and    less  dangerous.      The  com- 
tracted  round  him  all  the  inhabitants  of    missiouers,  therefore,  aimoimced  to  the 

~«rrate.-iap.88i,col.2.i.  I,  omit  " P. .cu-    Academy  that    they  « ould^^d  V.Vtftvt 
tulata  »•»  aod  io  p.  882,  1. 8,  omit  "  profeiilun."       report  on  ine  ^V^t  0\  0  WCVfi^  VofiV* 
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The  biill  ill  which  ibc  Academy  as-  uas  observed  on  a  member  of  the  com- 

sembled   (so   empty  on  ordinary  occa-  mittee,    M.   Itard,   mn^rnetised    h^    M. 

sious,)  was  crowded   that  dav.     Even  Du  Potet;  he  Jelt  a  heaviness  without 

the  passapfes   were   obstructed    by  the  sleeping,  a  decided   agacement  of  the 

curious.    One  would  have  said,  that  one  nerves  of  the  face,  convulsive  motions 

of  those  decrees  on  which  the  weal  or  in  the  altc  of  the  nose,  in  the  muscles 

woe  of  a  nation  depends,  was  in  a<fi-  of  the  face,  and  of  the  jaws.     A  flow  of 

tation.   Allthe  members  of  the  Academy,  saliva  in  the  mouth,  which  had  a  mc- 

even  those  enfeebled  by  age,  were  at  talHc  taste,  a  sensation  similar  to  that 

their  posts.  which  he  had  experienced  from  galvn- 

At  length  the  meeting  was  opened,  nism.    The  following  experiments  ex- 

and  M.  Husson,  the  reporter  of  the  com-  cited  cephalalgia,  which  lasted  several 

mittec,    appeared    at    the    bar  with  a  hours,  and  at  the  same  time  the  habitual 

Toluminous  roll  of  paper.     This  was  a  pains  greatly  diminished.'' 

^ood  sign.     It  implied  that  they  had  The  reporter  adds, 

investigated  the  subject.  "  It  is  not  upon  men  of  our  age,  and. 

He  spoke  in  a  grave  and  measured  like  us,  always  on  their  guard  against 
tone,  aiid  began  by  reviewing  the  events  tlie  erroi-s  of  our  esprit  and  of  our 
which  had  prececfed  the  nomination  of  senses,  that  imagination  can  have  much 
the  committee ;  then  he  invoked  the  influence.  At  our  period  of  life  it  is 
memory  of  the  ancient  friendship  borne  enlightened  by  reason,  and  freed  from 
by  the  elder  practitioners  present,  to  the  tho.se  illusions  by  which  youth  is  so 
members  of  the  committee.  At  length  easily  seduced :  at  our  age  it  is  ever  on 
he  came  to  the  point:  he  related  flrst  the  watch,  and  distrust,  rather  than 
all  that  had  appeared  doubtful  to  the  confidence,  presides  over  the  various 
commissioners;  lie  then  cited  the  facts  operations  ot  our  minds*  These  circnin- 
which  could  be  explained  by  causes  stances  are  happily  united  in  our  col- 
foreign  to  magnetism.  At  length  came  league,  and  the  Academy  knows  him 
the  turn  of  the  more  positive  facts.  But  too  well  not  to  admit  that  what  he  pro- 
as the  forms  of  oratory,  and  the  cases  fesses  to  have  felt  he  really  did  ex])e- 
already  cited,  had  absorbed  much  time,  rience,"  <$cc. 

the  conclusion  of  the  report  was  deferred  The  committee  met  on  the  10th  Sep- 

till  the  next  meeting.  tern  her,   1827,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 

That  was  the  day  of  the  grand  battle; —  evening,  at  the  house  of  M.  Itard,  to 

I  say  battle,  for  on  that  occasion  there  continue    the    experiments  on   Cazot. 

was  a  general  aflray  amongst  the  mem-  *'  The  latter  was  in  the  apartment  of 

bers  of  the  Academy.  this  physician,  where  he  was  engaged 

I  am  now,  Mr.  Editor,  going  to  quote  in  conversation  till  half-past  seven  ;  at 

some  facts  mentioned    in   the    report,  which  moment  M.  Foissac,  who  had  ar- 

Those  who  attested  them  are  yet  living;  rived    subsequently  to    bira,   and  had 

they  still  sit  in  the  Academy.     If  these  remained  in  the  antechamber  separated 

were   false,  the  physicians  who   gave  from  him  by  two  closed  doors,  and  at  a 

them   as  being  true  are    unworthy  of  distance    of   about   twelve  feet,    coin- 

their  scats  in  that  scientific   body :  if  menced  magnetising  him.     Three  nii- 

thcy  suffered  themselves  to  be  deceived,  nutes  afler,  Cazot  said,  *  I  think  that 

if  they  were  the  dupes  of  a  piece  of  M.  Foissac  is  there,  for  I  feel  stupified.' 

jugglery,  what  value  is  to  be  set  on  At  the  end  of  eight  minntes  he  was  fast 

human  penetration?  asleep." 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1827,  I  was  This  experiment  was  made  to  ascer- 

called  by  the  committee  to  make  expe-  tain  whether  magnetism  acted  at  a  dis- 

riments  upon  some  patients  at  the  aca-  tance,  which  all  magfnetiscrs  affirm  to 

demy  itself     No  patients  were  there,  be  the  case.      The  following  are  the 

It  was  an  ingenious  mode  of  inviting  trials  made  to  convince  themselves  that 

me  to  practise  on   the  commissioners.  Cazot  was    not  practising  deception. 

I   complied  with   pleasure.     M.  Itard,  Page  54  of  the  Report : — "  Cazot  oeing 

physician  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  asleep,  a  phial   full  of  ammonia  was 

member  of  the  Academy,  was  the  flrst  applied  three  times  to  his  nose,  but  be 

who  submitted  himself  to  magnetisation,  diu  not  awake." 

The   following  are   the  words  of  the  "M.Fouquierthrustapin,aninchdeep, 

report : —  into  the  forearm ;  another  was  introdaccd 

*' A  more  decided   magnetic   action  obliquely  under  the  sternum,  to  the  depth 
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of  two  lilies ;  a  third  also  obliquely  into  past  ten  in  the  mornin|r,  found  the  pa- 

thc  epi<pistrium ;   a  fourth  perpendicu-  ticnt    dressed  and   seated  in  an   arra- 

larly  into  the  sole  of  his  foot     H.  Guer-  chair,  in  the  attitude  of  a  person  in  a 

sent  pinched  his  forearm  so  as  to  leave  tranquil   natural  sleep.      She   had  rc- 

an  ecchymosis.     M.  Itard  leant  upon  turned,  nearly  an  hour  previously,  from 

his  thigh  with  the  whole  weij^ht  of  his  mass,  which  she  was  accustomed  to  at- 

body.    They  endeavoured   to   excite  a  tend  at  that  time.      M.  Cha])elain  had 

tickling'  sensation   by  passing-  a  small  thrown  her  into  the  magnetic  sleep  after 

fuece  of  paper  under  his  nose,  on   the  her  return,  and  she  spoke   with  much 

ips,  the  eyebrows,  the  eyelids,  the  neck,  composure   of   the  operation    she    was 

and  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  nothing  could  about  to  undergo.  All  the  arrangements 

awake  him."  being  made,  she  undressed  herself  and 

The  following  operation,  inserted  in  seated  herself  in   a  chair.     M.  Chnne- 

the  Report,  and  which  I  shall  quote  at  lain  supported  the  ri£;;ht  arm :  the  leA 

full   length,  strongly   corroborates   the  was  allowed  to  hang  down, 

real  existence  of  this  state  of  magnetic  *'M.  Pailloux,   elete  interne  of  the 

sleep  : —  Uopital  St.  Louis,  was  employed  to  pre- 

'*  You  have  all  heard  a  fact  spoken  sent  the   instruments,  and  to  tie    the 

of,  which  fixed  the  attention  of  tiie  sec-  vessels.     The  first  incision,  commeue- 

tinn  of  surgery,  and  which  was  comnin-  ing  at   the   axilla,   was  carried  round 

nicatcd  to  it  at  the  meeting  of  the  IGlh  the   ii])pcr  part  of  the  tumor  as  far  as 

of  April,    1829,   by  M.  Jules  Cloquet.  the  inner  border    of   the   breast;    the 

The  committee  has  thought  it  necessary  second,   beginning  at  the  same  ])oint, 

to  reconl   it   here,  as   one  of  the  least  was  carried  round  the  lower  part  of  the 

equivocal   proofs  of  the    force   of   the  tumor,   till   it   met  the  first.     The  cn- 

inagnetic  sleep.      The   patient   was   a  larged  glands  were  dissected  with  prc- 

lady,    Mad.    1* ,  64  years  of  ago,  caution,  on  account  of  their  vicinity  to 

residing  at  No.  151,  Rue  St.  Denis,  who  the  axillary  artery,  and  the  tumor  was 
consulted  M.  Cloquet,  on  the  8th  of  extirpated.  The  operation  lasted  from 
April,  1829,  for  an  ulcerated  cancer  in  ten  to  twelve  minutes, 
the  right  breast,  which  she  had  had  for  *^  During  all  this  time  the  patient  con- 
several  years,  and  which  was  compli-  tinued  conver>i!!:jf  tranquilly  with  the 
cated  with  a  considerable  enlargement  operator,  and  did  not  give  the  slightest 
of  the  corresponding  axillary  glands,  indication  of  sensibility ;  no  motion  of 
AI.  Chapelain,  her  ordinary  physician,  the  limbs,  or  of  the  features— no  change 
who  had  been  in  the  ])ractice  of  mag-  in  the  respiration,  or  of  the  voice — no 
tietising  her  for  some  months,  «\ith  the  emotion  even  in  the  pulse,  could  beper- 
?iew,  as  he  said,  of  dispersing  the  ccived  :  the  patient  never  ceased  to  be 
swellingof  the  breast,  had  not  been  able  in  that  state  of  automatic  abandon 
to  obtain  any  other  result  than  that  of  and  impassibility  in  which  she  had  been 
producing  a  very  profound  sleep ;  dur-  for  some  minutes  before  the  operation, 
ing  which  sensibility  appeared  to  bean-  It  had  not  been  requisite  to  hold  her; 
nihilated,  while  her  ideas  retained  all  they  only  supported  her.  A  ligature 
their  lucidity.  lie  proposed  to  M.  was  applied  to  the  lateral  thoracic  ar- 
Cloquet  to  o}:erate  upon  her  during  the  tery,  which  was  opened  during  the 
state  of  magnetic  sleep,  and  as  the  latter  extraction  of  the  glands,  and  the  wound 
considered  the  operation  to  be  indispen-  being  closed  by  adhesive  plasters  and 
sable,  he  consented,  and  it  was  fixed  dressed,  the  p&tient  was  put  to  bed,  still 
for  the  following  Sunday,  the  12th  of  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  in  which 
April.  During  the  two  days  preceding  she  was  allowed  to  remain  forty-eight 
that  of  the  operation,  the  lady  was  hours.  An  hour  after  the  operation  a 
magnetised  sever;:!  times  by  M.  Chape-  slight  hemorrhage  appeared,  which, 
lain,  who,  whilst  .she  was  in  the  state  however,  proved  of  no  consequence, 
of  somnamhulisni,  prepared  her  to  sub-  The  first  dressings  were  removed  on 
mit  without  fear  to  tlie  operation,  and  the  following  Tuesday  (the  14th);  the 
half  even  brouglit  hor  to  converse  upon  wound  was  cleansed  and  again  dressed, 
it  with  confidence,  although,  in  her  the  patient  not  testifying  any  sensi- 
waking  hours,  she  rejected  the  idea  with  bility  or  pain;  the  pulse  j)reserved  its 
horror.  ordinary  character.     After  this  dressing, 

"  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  opera-  M.    Chapelain   awakened    the  p:itient, 

tion,  M.  Cloquet,  on  his  arrival  at  half-  whobc  somnambulic    sleep  had   lasted 
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from  an  bour  before  tbe  commenccTnent  wbo  employ  it  in   enormous    closes  *• 

of  tbe  operation — that  is  to  say,  during-  Another  exclaimed,  witb    a   stentorian 

two  days.  voice — tbe  institution  ridiculed  during 

"This lady  did  not  appear  to  have  any  a  considerable  time  the  men  who  af- 

idca,  any  5e/i^i7;2«7if,  of  what  bad  passed;  firmed   that  they  had  seen  stones  fall 

but  on  leaniing*  that  she  bad  been  ope-  from  tbe  sky;  and  yet  stones  do  fall, 

rated    upon,  and   seeing   her  children  They  recalled  also  tbe  history  of  inocu- 

around  her,  she  was  {greatly  agitated;  lation.     A  deliberation  was  cited,  held 

which  tbe  mag-iietiser  put  a  stop  to  by  by  the  Academy  of  that  period,  in  which 

immediately  sendinj;"  her  to  sleep."  inoculators   were   declared   cheats    and 

The  assertions  of  the   repoiter  con-  charlatans,   and   the   inoculated,  dupes 

tinued  : — He  ciled  the  history  of  a  som-  and  fools. 

nambulist  who  had  been  oWrvcd  by  At   that    moment    the  sanctuary   of 

the  committee.     This  man  was  sensible  science  bad  become  an  arena  in  which 

at  a  distance  to  tbe  action  of  bis  mag--  tbe  passions  were  let  loose.     Reason 

uetiser,  who  by  the  sole  power  of  bis  had  lost  her  empire.     They  ou^^ht  to 

will  was  able,  when  a  written  order  for  have    judged   coolly,   and   listened   to 

tbe  purpose  was  given  him,  to  produce  men  who  were  known  to  be  honourable 

in  a  part,  also  designated,  very  decided  persons;  but  they  suspected  tbe  rectitude 

convulsive  motions.    He  was  awakened,  of  their  intentions.     The  meeting  con ti- 

and  again  cast  into  sleep,  without  being  nued  in  tbe  midst  of  extreme  noise  and 

touched.     The  precautions  taken  to  pre-  agitation.    It  was  necessary,  however, 

ventalltrickcry  were  given  in  full  detail  to  terminate  the  discussion.    Tbe  first 

to  tbe  Academy,  by  the  commissioners,  question  agitated  was,  whether  the  re- 

who  were  anxious  to  show  that  they  had  port  should  be  printed.     It  was  decided 

been  good  observers.     But  when  they  m  the  negative ;  but  as  each  member  of 

stated  that  this  man,  during  his  sleep,  had  tbe  Academy  wished  to  have  a  co^y  of 

played  at  cards  With  several  of  the  mem-  so   extraordinary  a  report,   they   were 

ners  of  the  Academy,  and  that  he  had  won  unanimous  in  deciding  that  only  a  very 

of  them  all,  although  several  endeavours  small  number  of  copies,  besides  those 

had  been  made  to  cheat  him,  and  when  required   by   tbe  members,  should   be 

they  related  many  other  proofs  of  great  litbograpbized. 

lucidity,  a  general  murmur  was  excited  For  a  considerable  period  this  report 

not  very  flattering  to  tbe  commissioners,  was  the  universal  theme;  but,  strange 

They  were  first  taxed  with  exaggera-  to  s^y^  tbe  press  this  time  remained  a 

tion;    then    tbe    penetration    of  men  stranger  to  tbe  discussions  which  took 

whom  tbe  Academy  bad  till  then  held  place  ;  or  rather,  it  declined  interfering 

in   distinction  was  called  in  question,  with  them.     It  feared,  no  doubt,  that  it 

It  was  yet  much  worse  when  the  reporter  was  not  sufficiently  enlightened  on  the 

recounted  facts  still  more  strange  than  subject. 

those  already  quoted.      Several  acade-  i  ought  here  to  speak  of  tbe  facts 

micians   started    from  their  seats,  and  vvbich  met   witb  so    much  incredulity, 

apostrophised  in  coarse  terms  the  men  and  which  tbe  Academy  would  neither 

who  bad  come  conscientiously  to  relate  adopt  nor  reject,  for  it  separated  without 

to  the  Academy  that  which   they  bad  coming  to  any  conclusion,  and  no  one 

seen  and  attested.  had   tne  boldness  again  to  bring  for- 

An   outcry   was   raised   on  all  sides  ward  the  question.     These    facts  will 

against  the  committee ;  but  without  be-  find   a  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the 

ing  disconcerted,  those  members  of  the  history  of  magnetic  somnambulism,  of 

Academy  who  believed  in  magnetism,  which  I  shall  give  an  abridgment.    But 

because  they  had  themselves  examined  before  Sjiis  narration,  allow  me  to  make 

into  it,  supported  the  members  of  the  some    reflections.       I    am    so    fearful 

committee.     They  replied  to  their  anta-  that  the  truth  will  be  doubted,  that  I 

gonists— You  do  not  believe  in  mao-ne-  would  anticipate  in  tbe  minds  of  your 

tism;  be  it  so;  but  in  this  very  place  readers  the  objeciions  that  maybe  ex- 

the  circulation  of  tiie  blood  was  denied  ;  cited  in  them  by  the  new  phenomena  I 

yet  tbe  blood  docs  circulate.     In  this  am  about  to  present  to  them, 

place  the  physicians  who  first  employed  What  would  they  have  replied,  before 

tartar  emetic  were  put  on  their  trial ; ~~" — — • 

they  were  expelled  from    tbe  Academy;  *  At  that  period  Rccamler  odminUtered  tartar 
r                   '  •            c           n                    "^  emetic  in  dosei  of  20,  40,  «0,  and  up  to    160 

and  now  we  have  for  colleagues  men  graint. 
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the  diacoverj  of  the  laws  of  electric  and  of  optical  iiistrumeiifs  (ruicroscopcs  atul 
g'alvanic  action,  to  any  one  who  had  telescopes.)  By  this  means  the  darkness 
assured  tbem  that  the  friction  of  resinous  has  been  penetrated  which  concealed 
substances  and  glass  could,  by  the  con-     from  us  an  entire  universe  of  inHnitcIj 

tact  of  two  metals  suitably  disposed,  small  and  infinitely  ^reat  objects, 
produce  the  astonishing  phenomena  now        To  what  an  extent  has  not  philoso- 

universally   known  ?      They  certainly  phy  been  benefited   by  this  ]n<rcniou8 

would  not  have  failed  to  treat  such  a  discovery  !     What  absurdities  has  it  not 

man  as  a  visionary^-an  enthusiast — and  demonstrated  in  the  ancient  systems  of 

to  have  considered  the  result  of  positive  the  nature   of  bodies,  and   what   new 

experiments  as  errors  unworthy  of  refu-  truths  has  it  not  rendered  perceptible  to 

tation.    Let  them  take  care  not  to  com-  the  attentive  eye  of  the  observer! 
mit  a  similar  error  with  respect  to  ma{{-        What  would  the  genius  of  Descartes, 

netic  somnambulism.     If  tne  contact  of  of  Galileo,  of  Xewton,  of  Kepler,  of 

two  pieces  of  metal,  the  friction  of  glass  Buffon,  have  produced,  without  the  ex. 

or  resinous  substances,  bodies  of  which  tension  of  the  organ  of  sight  ?    Great 

the  properties  are  at  an  incommensura-  things,  perhaps ;  but  astronomy  would 

ble  distance  from   tho^e  of  a  nervous  have  remained  almost  stationary,  and 

system  and  of  the  human  brain,  are  ca-  even  natural  history  would  have  made 

pable  of  bringing  forth  such  extraordi-  but  little  progress.      If  the   extension 

nary  phenomena^  why  should  it  be  in-  of  one  of  the  senses  has  been  able  to 

conceivable  that  two  nervous  systems—  produce    a    considerable  revolution  in 

two  brains  placed  in  certain  relations  our    knowledge,    how    much  vaster  a 

with  each  otner — should  be  able  to  pro-  field    is    about   to    open     to    our    ob- 

duce  a  change  in  the  oixlinary  state  of  servation,  if,  as  it  is  affirmed,  the  exten- 

these  origans,   from   which  the  pheno-  sion  of  the  intellectual  faculties  can  be 

menon  of  somnambulism  results?  carried  farther  than  optical  instruments 

That  which  I  present  here  as  an  by-  have  carried  the  extension  of  sight. 

pothesis   is  about    to  become  as  positive  ^^o  be  concluded  Id  anolbcr  article.] 

a  troth  as  that  which  is  now  so  fully  

established  in  the  belief  of  all.     As  dif- 

ficult  as  it  would  be  to  demonstrate  that  NOTE  FROM  MR.  SOLLY. 

electrical  phenomena  do   not  exist,  so  

difficult  would  it  be  to  prove  lo  us  that  y^  ,^^  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

we  are  in  error,  for  our  judgment  rests 

on  facts  as  firmly  established.  Sir, 

Magnetic  somuambulism,    the   most  You  have  done  me  justice  in  assuming 

curious  phenomenon    recorded    in   the  that  the  evidence  attributed  to  me  by 

history  of  science,  will  soon  o])cn  a  vast  the   Times   newspaper,  in   the   case  of 

field  'to    observers.      We    are   hitherto  Charles   Morris,  was   an   error  on  the 

scarcely  acquainted   with   it ;   jet  we  part  of  the  reporter.     This  I  supposed 

are  already  beginning  to  rectify  errors  niust  have  been  too  evident,  even  to  the 

which  have  long  been  adopted  as  truths ;  unprofessional  reader,  to  require  correc- 

and  we  already  inquire,  what  will  be-  tion.     I  have   nothing  to  do  with  the 

come  of  the  knowledge  we  have  amassed  merits  of  the  case,   in  either  a  legal  or 

with  so  much  labour  and  care,  if  it  be  political  point  of  view.     I  was  called 

true  that  individuals  plunged  intd  som-  upon  by  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 

narabulism  have  a  particular  mode  of  dians  to  make  a  post-mortem  inspection 

existence,  senses  peculiar  to  that  condi-  of    the    body,    and    to  give  evidence 

tion,  a  distinct  memory,  and  an  intelli-  before  the  coroner  as  to  the  cause  of 

gence  more  active  than  in  the  waking  death.       I     received^    no    information 

state !  as  to  his  previous  history,  so  that  my 

Until   Mesmer,  the  human  intellect  mind  was  left  wholly  unprejudiced,  and 

had   not  yet  thoue^ht  of  carrying  fur-  my  evidence  was  founded  solely  on  the 

ther    the    external    operation    (Vexti-  postmortem  appearances,  the  statements 

rieur)  of  our  senses,   except  by  aug-  relating  to  Ins  condition,  which   were 


upon 
this  which  took  place  by  the  invention    body :»- 
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Nov.24,1887,  haif.pBst7,  p.m.  taskmasters,  are  most  assuredly  prtpar- 

Clapham  Workhouse.  .                       '                    ...          .5 

^                     ,                     ^       ,  .     .1  i"gr  tne  ^ay  'or  a  roitififation,  if  not  a 

Postmortem  Appearances  found  tn  the  °    ,      -  ^^     »r  i  i     "       *   *      rm    • 

Examination  of  the  Body  of  Charles  repeal,  of  the  Mallliasian  Act.     Tbeir 

AJ orris,  conduct  is  every  way  revolting'  to  the 

External  appearance*.- Body  plump  «^°*^  «^  J"«^>^  ^  '^^^  **  ^^  humanity 
and  healthy ;  under  surface  dark-red,  for  which  this  nation  has  ever  been 
from  gravitation  of  blood ;  an  open  boil  celebrated,  and  reminds  us  of  the  trite 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  left  thigh,  just  but  deep  adage  which  asserts,  that  Pro- 
above  the  condyle.  ia^^^^  a      -           r  *u  •                  *u 

Hearf.-Dura.mater  perfectly  heal.  ^^f^»^^  ^^P"^/«  «^  ^^^''-  »«°»^*  ^''^ 

th  V ;   vessels  of   the  pia-raatcr  rather  whom  it  intends  to  destroy.     We  doubt, 

fuller  than   usual,    but  the  arachnoid  therefore,  whether  the  triumvirate  are 

natural ;  septum  lucidum,  and  anterior  always  gratified  with  the  reckless  ar- 

part  of  the  fornix,  a  little  softer  than  j^^^  ^^  ^^^j^  subalterns;  for  this  con- 
usual. 

Chest,— ^o  adhesion  of  the  pleura,  or  stant  and   open  defiance  of  all  the  de- 

nnnatural  appearance  on  the  right  side ;  cencies  and  charities  of  life  has  a  strong 
very  slight  and  old-standingr  adhesions  tendency   to  shorten   the  existence   of 
on  the  left.     Congestion  of  the  vessels  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  snuggest  salaries   goin^. 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  __                             j   .                    ,         - 
and  bronchial  tubes;    fluid  in  all  the  Hence,  as  we  stated  in  our  number  of 
smaller  tubes  ;  lungs  crepitate  through-  October  14,  when  three  little  children 
out,  but  contain   a  larjre  quantity   of  had  been  put  in  the  stocks,  whipped, 
watery   fluid       Pericardium    healthy  ;  ^^^  ^^^^^    j„  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
both   venlncles    of  the    heart   full    of  ,.      ,                   ,.       *.              ■            i 
blood;    the   wall   of  the  left  ventricle  diarrhoea  proceeding  from  weakness,  the 
thick,  but  not  much  more  so  than  is  usual-  potent  three  actually  went  so  far  as  to 
ly  found  in  a  strong  muscular  man.     A  disapprove  of  it:  hence,  too,  although 
small  firmish  deposit,  about  the  size  of  ^  Malthusians  they  are  bound  to  he- 
rn split  pea,  on  the  posterior  flap  of  the  ,.        ^,    ^             •       •     i                     ■ 
mitral  valve.  "^'^^  ^"^'  pauperism  is  the  great  canker 

^Momen.— Peritoneal  surface  healthy,  eating  into   the  vitals    of  the   nation, 

Bladder  full  of  urine,  but  not  unnatu-  we  doubt  if  they  will  have  the  courage 

rally  distended.      Mucous    nierabrane  ^^  1,^3^^,^  ^  ^j^jc  ^.g^th  (oh  civem  Irtc- 

healthy  throughout.   Liver  full  of  blood ;  •  •  ^       v        *i               r  r^i     i_           1 

kidneys  the  s?me  ;  spleen  soft.  ctdatum)  on  the  men  of  Clapham,  who 

I  remain,  sir,  milled  a  sick  pauper,  as  we  detailed  in 

Your  obedient  servant,  our  last  number,  and  thus  cut  out  a  bit 

Samuel  Solly.  ^^f  ^he  national  gangrene.     Lastly,  we 

1,  St.  Helen**  Place,  BUbopitgate-street,  more  than  doubt  whether  our  dictators 

*       '  will  venture  to  bestow  any  applause  on 

—  the  guardians  of  the  Bridgwater  Union, 

w  ho,  though  they  saved  at  least  fifteen 

MEDICAL   GrAZETT  E.  shillings  at  the  expense   of  not  more 

Saturday,  December  9,  1837.  ^^'^^  ^'^^  «''  '^JT,  ''f^'  T'  ^""^  '"^.  * 

money-trap  which  they  had  baited  for 

their  surgeons ;  and  being  indebted  to 

'*  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  nilbl,  dignitatem  ^1                             .            ijjjji 

^r/uijifedic«  taeri,  poie»ta.modoveniendnn  ^h^™     ^ome     two    hundred   and    odd 

publicum  sit,  dicendipericuium  nonrecaao."  pounds,   seem  likely   to   appear  in  no 

very  enviable  position  in  Uie  Court  of 

Queen's  Bench. 

The  conduct  of  the  Bridgwater  peo- 

The  satellites  of  the  Poor-law  Commis-  pic,  indeed,  has  been  so  curious  through- 

sloncrs,   by  the    barbarous    zeal  with  out,  that  we  feci  inclined  to  make  our 

which  they  obey  the  edicts  of  their  stern  readers  acquainted  with  it,  as  we  find  it 
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detailed  in  apampblet  now  before  as*,  least  two-tbirds  of  his  salarj,  and  tbat 

Wben  the  Bridg'water  Union  was  first  of  the   district   surgfeon,   who,    if   be 

rormed  under  the  new  Act,  in  1 836,  the  did    bis    duty    efficiently,  would   find 

forty  parishes  of  which  it  consisted  were  the  whole  of  bis  time  occupied,  while 

divided  into  seven  districts;  and  these  his  salary  would  not  pay  for  his  me- 

were  placed  under  the  care  of  seven  sur-  diciues.      The  truth  is,  tbat  whatever 

}reons  (all  leg'flly  qualified  to  practise),  political  economists  may  babble  about 

at  salaries  varying  from   100/.  to  2ol.  every    thiii^   finding*  its  proper  level 

A  fee  of  ten  shillings  was  allowed  for  by  open  competition  in  the  market  of 

ererj    case  of  midwifery  attended  by  talents   as  well   as  of  teas   or  turnips, 

an  order  from  a  competent  authority.  every  man   of  sense  is  ready  to  avow 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Board  of  that  something*  like  a  monopoly  prac- 

Guardians  determined   to  increase  the  tically  exists  in  many  cases.     When 

number  of  districts  from  seven  to  nine,  the  Reform   Bill,  and  its  supplemen- 

and  published  a  notice  giving  the  divi-  tary  laws,    were   debated.    Sir  James 

sions  of  the  new  districts,  and  the  sa-  Scarlett  objected  to  the  proposed  pay- 

laries  offered   for  each,  varying  from  ment  of  five    guineas  a  day  for    re- 

70/.  to  30/.  per  annum.    One  of  the  30/.  vising  barristers,  as  being  so  small  that 

districts  was  that  of  Polden,  containing  no  man  of  any  standing  would  accept 

a  population  of  2240 ;  another  that  of  the  place ;  yet  an  army  physician  puts 

Cannington,  containing  2394 ;    and   a  up  with  one  guinea  per  diem,  and  has 

third,  the  Union  Workhouse  itself.     On  certainly  more  than  1.5th  of  the  acquire- 

this   last  the  authors  of  the  pamphlet  nients  of  his  more   fortunate  brother, 

observe,  that—  The  principal  reason  of  the  difference 

«  The  Union  house  is  calculated  to  ""^^"ttcjily  is,  that  legislators  are  fre- 

contain  300  persons.    The  salary  offered  q"cntly  hamsters,  but  very  rarely  phy- 

lo  the  medical  officer  was  30/.  a  year,  or  sicians;  and  while  they  would  feel  a 

one  shilling  and  sevenpence-balfpcnny  great  repugnance  to  see  the  one  pro- 

a  day.     In  the  miscellaneous  estimates  f^g^j^^     ^^^„j  j^^„  y^  ^^ 

i>resented   to  the  House  of  Commons,  .  .         "  ,         i.       i  i    . 

May  30, 1836,  are  the  following  items:—  *»^'«"'   ^^  careless  of  such  a  result  in 

Twenty- one  Assistant    Commissioners,  the  other.     The  same  explanation  will 

700/.  a  year  each,   14,700/.;  their  tra-  apply  in  part  to  the  case  before  us,  to 

SteS^^^^^^^^^  I'^'^^lr  ™^'^J''  ^^j;V^^efram-or 

Assistant    Gpmmis.ioner,    therefore,  is  ^^^  A^^  ^^'^  "^'"8^  ^^^'^  Malthusian 

charged  to  tfie  country  1500/.  a  year,  or  bobby  with  great  spirit,  and  were  de- 

4/.  2s.   2d,    a  day ;    whilst  nineteen-  terroined   (if  we  may  use  such  a  con- 

pence-balfpcnny  a  day  is  considered  a  tradiction  in  terms)  not  to  be  fettered 

proper  remuneration  for  an  expensively  .      ,i    •        i  i»    •     l- 

educated  medical  man,  intrusted   with  "*   ^^'^'^  *^*'^"^^  ^^  pmchmg  economy 

the  lives  of  hundreds  of  his  suffering  ^J  any  regard  to  expense, 
fellow-creatures*."  Better  days,  however,  arc  approacb- 

_, .     .         --  ^   . .     .  ing ;  the  medical  profession  has  been 

., ,  ;     '  *       ^"^  ^  ^  80  long  at  the  bottom  of  the  wheel  of 

possible  to  conceive  a  stronger  contrast  r   .  *i.  *         s.  ^  i.    •     .l  • 

\  .       .  ,  .    ^  .  fortune,  that  any  turn  must  be  m  their 

than  exists  between  the  reward  of  the  #.  j    -r   -i.  i       r   .l 

.    .  ^         .    .  ,  ,.  favour :    and   if   the  example  of  the 

Assistant  Commissioner,  who  can  live  ^.^.  -    r  t»  -j        -.      •    r  n       j 

.  ,  -  ,  ,      .  practitioners  of  Bridgwater  is  followed 

with  great  comfort,  and  yet  lay  by  at  i        *i.  -^u   -u  •  •-!      '.u 

^  »  -^  -^    •'  by   others,  with   the  same  spmt  with 

which  it  has  been  set  by  them,  the  voice 

*  Fact*  connected  wUh  the  Medical  Relief  of        -  j     #.  ,  .. 

the  Poor  In  the  Bridgwater  Union.   Bridgvaicr,  0*  reason  and  of  humanity  must  again 

l«i7.    8vo  pp.  28,  Vp  Up- -J 

t  Ibid,  p.  7,  note.  ^  neara. 
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The  notice  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  The  would-be  economists  were  now 
was  issued  on  the  22d  of  May,  1837,  in  a  sad  quandary:  the  surgeons  had 
and  thej  no  doubt  expected  that  the  discovered  that  union  is  strength,  f<# 
medical  me!t  of  the  neighbourhood  doctors  as  well  as  guardians ;  and  the 
woald  jump  at  such  tit-bit^,  and  pro-  workhouse  senate  was  consequent)/ 
bably  offer  to  do  the  jobs^/pr  less  in  the  following  dilemma.  If  they 
than  was  proposed.  How  unspeakable,  yielded,  they  might  expect  a  fine  joba- 
then,  must  have  been  their  astonish-  tion  from  the  Infallible  Three ;  and  they 
ment,  when,  on  the  2d  of  June,  they  would  unquestionably  be  reproached 
found  their  offers  very  courteously  but  for  their  profligate  diversion  of  public 
Tery  decidedly  declined  by  the  seven  money  into  the  overloaded  pockets  of 
surgeons  of  the  previous  year  (Messrs.  country  surgeons.  Again,  if  they  re- 
Toogood,  King,  Ru<}|Jock,  Tilsley,  fused  to  yield,  they  might  expect  to 
Addison,  Caswell,  and  Poole,)  who,  at  hear  from  their  masters  that  they  had 
the  same  time,  declared  their  readiness  been  skinning  flints  with  too  unwearied 
to  resume  their  duties  on  fair  and  equi-  a  zeal,  and  would  be  quietly  referred  to 
table  terms*  Nay  more ;  as  it  is  said  the  passage  wherein  it  is  declared  that 
that  the  essence  of  a  lady's  letter  js  in  medical  practitioners  know  the  value  of 
the  postscript,  so  this  one  had  a  sting,  their  services  better  than  the  guardians 
ing  supplement  in  the  shape  of  a  decla-  can.  We  are  far  from  wondering,  there- 
ration  from  nine  other  surgeons  prac-  fore,  that  the  Board  was  gravelled  by 
tising  in  Bridgwater,  who  not  only  this  sensible  letter,  and  returned  no 
concurred   in  what  the  writers  of  the  answer. 

letter  had  said,  but  added,  that  the  poor  As  no  answer  arrived,  the  medical 
could  not  be  properly  attended  by  com-  oflicers  again  wrote  to  the  Board  at 
petent  medical  officers,  at  the  salaries  greater  length;  and  while  they  de- 
offered,  without  subjecting  them  to  clarcd  their  readiness  to  acquiesce  in 
considerable  loss.  The  medical  officers  any  equitable  arrangement,  tliey  offered 
were  also  encouraged  in  their  determi-  to  attend  the  poor  gratuitously  in  the 
nation  by  all  the  established  practi-  interim,  provided  the  arrangement  was 
tioners  of  the  neighbourhood ;  but  what  made  within  a  reasonable  period, 
must  have  been  the  bitterest  pill  for  On  the  9lh  of  June  the  Board  sent  an 
these  most  parsimonious  of  guardians  answer,  stating  that  they  could  not 
to  swallow  was,  that  the  Poor-law  treat  upon  any  other  terms  than  those 
Commissioners,  in  their  Second  Annual  mentioned  in  the  circular,  until  the  IGth, 
Report,  have  themselves  stated  that  the  the  day  fixed  for  the  election  of  medical 
surgeons  are  the 'most  proper  persons  to  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
form  an  estimate  of  what  should  be  Accordingly,  ^'  on  the  16th  of  June, 
considered  a  remuneration  for  their  they  offered  to  take  the  charge  of  the 
services.  Their  words,  which  are  quoted  districts  marked  2,  6,  7,  8,  at  fourpence 
in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  are,  "  The  a  head ;  No.  5  at  threepence  three 
elements  upon  which  that  calculation  farthings ;  and  the  Bridgwater  district 
must  be  founded  are,  in  themselves,  at  threepence,  on  the  gross  population 
obscure,  and  are  utterly  unknown  to  the  of  1832;  and  the  Union  House,  which 
persons  who  arc  selected  for  the  office  of  is  intended  to  contain  three  hundred 
guardians.  The  medical  practitioners  people,  at  fif\y  pounds  a  year  •," 
ti.ensehe*  cannot  fail  to  be  possessed        On   turning   to  the    circular  of  the 

individually  of  the  knowledge  neccs- — — 

sary  for  making  the  calculation.'*  *  Facts,  &c.  p.  12. 
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k«  Boardy  we  find  that  No.  3  is  the  Hunt-  autborized  tbe  surgeons  who  had  before 

spill  district,  containing  four  parishes,  taken  charge  of  the  vacant  districts,  to 

with  a  population  of  3001 ;  so  that  at  attend  the  poor  at  the  same  rate  as  they 

fourpence  a   head,  the  medical  officer  did  their  own  patients ! 
would  receive  50/.  per  annum.     Sup-        The  Board,  previously  to  these  their 

posing,  then,  his  outlay  for  drugs  to  be  moon-struck    days,    had    divided    tho 

41,  per  annum  (a  computation  certainly  Polden   Hill  district  into  two,  for  the 

under    tbe    mark),    his  daily    stipend  plain  reason  that  it  was  too  large  for 

would  be  half-a-crown.     Number  6  is  any  one  practitioner  to  manage ;  but 

the  North  Petberton  district, containing  now,  having    become  demented,    they 

fire    parishes,    with    a    population    of  appointed   one  of  the  unqualified  per- 

4679.     Fourpence  a  head  will  amount  sons  to  the  Middlezoy  district,  in  ad« 

f  to  77/.  L9«.  Sd,  per  annum ;  which,  after  dition  to  the  one  he  had  already ;  mak- 
deducting  5/.  for  drugs,  will  afford  a  ing  altogether  ten  parishes,  and  in- 
daily  income  of  four  shil^gs.  A  re-  eluding  a  much  larger  space  than  the 
gtl  salary  !  especially  as  the  surgeon  district  which  they  had  formerly  divided 
would  seldom  have  more  than  forty  or  into  two,  on  account  of  its  immense 
fifty  patients  on  his  list,  except,  in-  extent. 

deed,    during  an  epidemic,  when  his        During  the  three    weeks  that  each 

practical  tact   would  be  sharpened  by  case  attended  was  to  be  charged  sepa- 

the  addition  of  a  couple  of  hundreds.  rately,  the  relieving  officers  were  direct- 

It  is  obvious  that  the  terms  proposed  ed   to    be  sparing  in  their  orders  for 

by  the  medical  officei-s  themselves  are  medical    relief,    and    the    poor    were 

Tery   low— injuriously  low,  indeed,  to  neglected  accordingly.     The  following 

^    all  parties  *.    What  would  be  thought  case,    which    we     abridge    from     the 

of  a  surveyor,  or  attorney,  who  should  pamphlet,  is  a  striking  commentary  on 

propose  to  do  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  new  Poor>Law;  it  should  be  ap- 

four  or  ^ve  parishes,  every  day  of  his  pended  to  all  future  editions  :— 
life,  at  the  rate  of  half-a-crown  a  day?        Charlotte  Allen,  aged  dl,  who  had 

And  in  what  style  would  men  of  sense  been  suffering  for  many  years  from  a  dis- 

expect  the  business  to  be  done  ?    This  ease  of  the  liver,  was  reported  by  the 

is  the  result  of  the  excessive  competition  medical  officer  to  be  in  a  critical  state, 

which  has  been  the  bane  of  our  profes-  and  in  daily  expectation  of  her  delivery, 

sion,  and  which  can  be  remedied  only  Nevertheless  no  order  was  allowed,  and 

by  practitioners  generally  following  the  she  was  delivered  by  a  woman,  after  a 

^  example  set  them  by  the  surgeons  of  difficult  labour,  on  Friday,  the  30th  of 
Bridgwater.  June.  She  became  worse  and  worse, 
The  terms,  however,  were  summarily  but  still  remained  unattended,  because 
rejected  by  tbe  Board.  Their  next  step  the  relieving  officer  said  *'  no  order 
was  to  appoint  unqualified  persotis  to  must  be  given,  unless  in  cases  of  abso- 
two  of  the  nine  districts  ;  and  while*  lute  necessity,  as  it  was  very  expensive,^^ 
advertising  for  medical  practitioners,  in  The  attendance  of  the  surgeon  was  at 
the  London  and  provincial  papers,  and  last  allowed  on  the  following  Wednes- 
in  the  weekly  periodicals,  the  Board  day.  He  found  that  the  poor  woman 
had  been  attacked  by  puerperal  fever, 

*  They  are  lower  than  those  recommended  to  j    r  .i  v        r  ^i.    i   i.  j 

the  Guardians,  m  a  guide  to  their  calcuUtion*.  In  *""»  t"^"*  ^"®  seventy  Ol  the  labour  and 

the  Appendix  to  tbe  Second  R-port  of  the  Com-  fUg   unskilfulness  of    ihp    midwifp    had 

mlHloners.    It  is  there  stated,  that  from  four-  '"®   unSKllIUiness  01    Uie   miUWire,  nau 

pence  to  flvepence  a  head  appears,  under  ordi-  suffered  a  dreadful  laceration,  and  **  a 

nary    circumstances,    to  be  considered  reasoiia-  ,  ^    ,  ■  •   ■     • 

ble,  by  medical  gentlemen— (Facts,  Ac.  p.  25.)  prolapsus   ot  the    WOmb  ;  which  IS   not 
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only  irremediable,  but  must  render  the  He  replied,  that  since  the  gfentlemea  * 
remainder  of  her  existence  miserable  to  bad  been  broug'ht  forward  to  oppose 
herself  and  intolerably  ofiensire  to  those  him,  again$t  whom  not  the  slightest 
around  ber."  complaint  had  been  made,  he  mast  de- 
Four  months  aAer  her  delivery  she  cline  doing  so ;  on  which  he  was  reject- 
was  still  unfit  for  anything,  and  could  ed  by  a  small  majority,  and  one  of  the 
stand  upright  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  new  candidates  was  elected  instead, 
time.  In  fact  the  woman  is  ruined  for  The  same  question  was  asked  of  Mr. 
life  —  but  then  the  Union  has  saved  Caswell,  and  the  same  answer  obtained. 
TEN  SHILLINGS  !  He,  howcvcr,  obtained  his  district  by  a 
Olher  cases,  for  which  we  cannot  majority  of  one.  The  only  remaining 
make  room,  next  follow,  in  some  of  district  was  the  Cannington,  with  which 
which  death  obviously  resulted  from  the  the  Board  had  determined  to  unite  the 
tardiness  of  the  relief  afforded.  Stowey  district,  making,  altogether) 
Afler  the  blood  of  the  poor  had  been  fourteen  parishes,  and  covering  an  ex- 
thus  '*  coined  for  drachmas,"  the  day  tent  of  country  ten  miles  long  and  eight 
came  for  making"*  the  medical  appoint,  broad  ! 

mcnts.     The  admirable  Board,  which  at        A  stranger  was  elected  for  this  dis- 

first  had  divided  the  Union  into  seven  trict  in  place  of  Mr.  Ruddock,  but  he 

districts,   and   then,  finding   these   too  immediately    resigned:     on     this,    the 

large,  had  made  nine  of  them,  now  de-  Board   elected   Mr.  Ruddock,  who   re- 

termined  to   reduce  them  to  six ;  thus  fused  to  undertake  the  care  of  so  enor- 

punishing  the  poor  for  their  own  pitiful  mous  a  district,  and,  by  a  new  arrang^- 

proceedings.  Only  three  new  candidates  meut,   was  allowed   to  divide   it  with 

came  forwards;  while  five  of  the  medical  Mr.  Poole. 

officers    previously   employed   wrote   a        The  Board  of  Guardians  thus  sorely 

letter  to  the  Board,  inclosing  their  bill  bufieted,  and  willing  to  show  of  what 

from   Midsummer;  and  offering  either  stuff  they  were   made*    determined  to 

to  take  a  district  on  the  terms  they  had  conclude  by  an  act  of  insolvency.     At- 

already  proposed  (in  which  case  they  cordingly,  on  Friday,  Oct.  27,  a  motion 

would  give  up  the  amount  of  their  bills,  was  made,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of 

the  salary  being  made  to  begin  from  one,    that  the   medical  oflicers   should 

the  24th  of  June) ;  or  to  take  another  be  offered  double  the  amount  of  three 

one  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Board  weeks  of  the  present  salaries  in  lieu  of 

in  an  advertisement  dated  June  24th.  their  bills ;  that  is  to  say,  38/.  13i.  Od. 

The  Board  first  appointed  Mr.  Tilsley  instead  of  248f.! 
(one  of  the  five)  to  the  North  Petherton        "  Honour  to  bankruptcy!"  says  Mr. 

District,  with  a  salary  of  75/ ,  (being  Carlyle,  in  his  History  of  the  French 

only  21.  198.  Sd.  less  than  the  amount  Revolution  ;  and  his  reason  for  honour- 

at  4d.  a  head),  and  promised  at  the  same  ing  the  generally  unhonoured  is,  that 

time  to  pay  his  bill.  bankruptcy  has  a  wonderful  knack  of 

They  next  called  on   Mr.  King,  to  hurling  all  sorts  of  lies,  bubbles,  and 

whom  they  proposed  the  following  ques-  frauds,  into  their  native  nothingness;  it 

tion,  which  was  not  put  to  Mr.  Tilsley :  is  their  natural  and  merited  end. 
'*  Whether,  in  the  event  of  the  appoint-        The  narrow  majority,  too,  is  a  good 

ment  of  any  non-resident  practitioners  symptom ;   for,  when   boards  of  guar- 

who  offered  in  consequence  of  the  ad-  dians  fall  out,  says  a  new  reading  of  an* 

vertisements,  he   would  hold  any  pro-  old  proverb,  honest  men  come  by  their 

fcssioual  communication   with   tkem  ?"  own. 
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Meantime,  the  medical  officers  inteud  long,  with  the  testis  at  the  bottom;  the 

to  appeal  to  the  law  for  the  recovery  of  scrotum  red,  and  slightly  OBdematous  and 

.     '^'^           1.1                     •  I     L  painful.     The  tamor  is  very  hard  m  the 

the  money  due  to  them ;  we  wish  them  neck  of  the  sac,  and  contains  a  good  deal 

every  success,  as  their  cause  is  not  only  of  fluid  below ;  it  is  not  very  tender  except 

that  ©f  justice  violated  in  their  persons,  ?°  Jj?^  "f  ,^  5  ^^^^  if/^7  ^^"*«  tendemjjss 

,        ,    •*            ^                 .         ^           .'  m  the  abdomen,  which  is  not  much  dis- 

but  the  cau8«  of  oppressed  poverty  and  tended.     Tongue  dry  and  furred;  pulse 

neglected  sickness.  B4,  rather  sharp ;  not  great  anxiety.    He 

was  seen  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  Mr.  Babing- 

"~~"  ton*8  absence,  who  thought    it  right  to 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON,  operate  immediately,   from  the  length  of 

__          ,            ,    .                                ,.  time  that  strangulation  had  existed,  and 

We  understand  that  a  very  stormy  dis-  the  hardness  and  tenderness  of  the  neck  of 

cussiou  took  ])lace-^last  Saturday,  in  the  the  sac,  and  being  an  old  and  large  hernia 

Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  as  with  a  wide  ring,  it  wa^  thought  a  proper 

^                    '  .  case  to  try  and  divide  the  stricture  with- 

to   whether  candidates  for  degrees   in  out  opening  the  sac.     An  incision  was 

arts  should  or  should  not  be  made  to  first  made  down  to  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 

n»^^*o.^  .n,^  ^^.*»:«««:»n  ««   *u^  e.iK  tcmal  obliuuc,  wfalch  was  cut,  but  wlthout 

undergo  any  examination  on  the  sub-  j^,  ^n^^^i^^  t'he  hernia  to  be  lessened  by 

jcct  of  religion.     The  question  was  at  pressure;  the  cremaster  and  edge  of  the 

length  decided  in  the  affirmative,  leav-  deeper  muscles  were  then  divided,  so  as  to 

inir  Messrs.  Warburton  and  Lubbock,  ^^P^f^^^e  outer  sac    but  no  more  room 

■u|^   MXV09IS.       aiuuivvu  »■•««  *^«*/     w  ,  ^^  jjjyg  gained  within;  and  there  was 

together  with  their  followers,  in  the  mi-  not  an^  trace  of  hardness  or  prominence 

nority.     By  this  decision  the  candidate  to  show  whereabouts  the  stricture  was  si- 

.    ^    ,              .      ,         ^i      r*        1          J  tuated,    the  outer    surface    being    every 

IS  to  be  examined  on  the  Gospels,  and  ^here  quite  smooth  where  exposed  by  thi 

some  of  the  elementary  works  on  Theo-  incision  of  the  cremaster.     An  opening 

logy.     The  degree  in  arts  is  made  a  w**  therefore  made  into  the  sac ;  and  on 

•  -^     a     *i    *   •       1      •           J  •*  introducing  the  finger,  Mr.  Hawkins  said 

pre-requisite  to  that  m  physic;  and  it  ^e  felt  a  Srm  banS  dipping  perpendicu- 

is  expected    that   the   University   will  larly  from  the  sac  round  the  lower  part  of 

be  ready  to  commence   dubbing  about  ^®  °®^^»  ^^^^^  ^^^S  divided,  the  intes- 

fuf  tioc  ^^^  reduced,  and  the  omentum  ex- 

^^7*  amined ;  and  as  a  good  deal  of  it  was  con- 

■ densed  and  hardened,  and  adherent  at  the 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL.  ^^.Z^^  P'^'  '^  ^^  ^^^}  '"  j*'?  «^*^-  .  ^**'°® 

difficulty  was  experienced  in  sewing  up 

"~~"  the  wound,  from  the  great  mass  of  omen- 

Siratigulated  Hernia — Division  of  the  Stric-  turn,    and    from   intestine    being    forced 

ture  on  the  outside  of  the  Sac  (J)-^  Lithotomy —  down    whenever  the    man    struggled    or 

NeeroMjrom  Scivjuln — 'Secroiis  from  Ac-  moved,  which  he  did  a  good  deal. 

ddent.  At  five  o^'loek  (the  operation  having 

William  Bell,  an  ostler,  46  years  of  age,  been   performed   at  half- past  one)     Mr. 

was  admitted,  Oclober22d,  under  the  care  Ha.^kms  found  the  pulse  sharp,  and  a 

of  Mr.  Babington,  having  been  subject  to  "ttle  more  frequent,  with  some  tenderness 

inguinal  hernia  on  the  left  side  for  many  ^^IJ^i^"®  ^<>V.°^-     ,     ^       ,.    i     u  /r  i 

years,  which  has  been  partly  irreducible,  ^.S.  ad  3XIJ.      Blood  a  little  buffed; 

and  for  which  he  has  worn  a  truss.    On  ^^^  cupped. 

the  17th,  five  days  ago,  a  fresh  portion  R    Hydrarg.   Chloridi,  gr.  iij. ;   Opii, 

came  down   under  the  truss,  producing  gr.  i.    M.  Stiis  horis. 

pain  and  sickness  for  the  first  two  days,  9  p.m.- Pulse  120,  more  sharp;  more 

since  which,  the  sickness  has  not   been  fQndemess 

much.     He    had   nothing  done   for  the  y.  S.  ad'jxvi.    Blood  much  buffed,  and 

strangulation  till  yesterday,  when  ineffec-  ^.up«eji 

tual  attempts  were  made  for  a  consider-  ^  \  p.m.- Passed  a  quiet  night,  hav- 

abletimctoreduceit;andhewasadmi    ed  j       j,;^  scarcely  any  pain  since  the  last 

about  12  to.day.    He  has  had  no  motion  weeding.     Pulse  100,  wfter.     No  motion, 

since  the  strangulation,  except  after  some  „  r^  ,       1           ••     t^        ^^  1      r^ 

injections    yesterday  and    this   morning,  R  Calomel,  gr.  vij. ;  Extr.  Coloc.  Comp. 

containing  ver^  little  faecal  matter.  fi^'-  ^'    "*•  statim. 

The  hernia  is  of  large  size,  eight  inches  |0  p,m.— No  evacuation ;  abdomen  more 
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^steoded,  with  complaint  of  flatulency,     was  sometimes  acid  and  at  other  timet 

if®  '^.!®J?',       ^        .        ,  alkaline ;  it  conuined  once  a  little  pas. 
Omit  Pil  Cal.  et  Opii,  (nearly  1  dr.  of  and  was  always  albuminous. 
Calomel  taken.)  On  the  34ih  he  was  s<»nnded  again,  and 
R  Magnes.  Sulphat.  3ij.;  Aquae  Menth.  a  calculus  distinctly  felt.    He  took  some 
Piper.    5iss.     M.    2dis   horis    donee  castor-oil  the  erening  before  the  operation, 
alvus  respond.  and   had  an  injection  in  the  morning,  by 
24lh,  2  P.M.-.Bowels  plentifully  open  ^^^^h  ra«i^ns  the  bowels  wew  weU  ^ 
three  times,    with   much    f«cal    mattw^  ^^^^  operation  was  done  with  a  corn- 
Pulse  92  soft                                  «"«"w.  n,Q„  scalpel  only,  and  a  good  deal  of  time 
^    . ,'       ,      «    »:,  .      ^,        ^  was  occupied  in  the  dilatation  of  the  neck 
Omit  Mist      p,  Extr.  Coloc.   Comp.  of  the  bladder,  from  the  size  of  the  stone, 
gr.  yiij.  b.  S.8.    A  pint  of  beeftea.  which  was  an  inch  long  by  three.qaarten 

25th -Pulse84,  fuller,  but  soft.  BoweU  7!}^?*  *°^  ''^  ^"P??l  appyrenUy  of 
o].cn  well;    no  pain;    feels    and    looks  "tbicamd,  with  a  good  deaf  of  the  triple 
better— Half  pint  of  porter.  jAosphnte    beautifully  «  crystaUi^ed.     A 
From  this  time  etery   thing  went  on  fj°^  8^"?  catheter  was  passed  throagh 
well,  except  that  a  little  cellular  texture  the  wound  after  the  child  was  put  in  bed, 
sTonghe.!  at  one  part  of  the  wound,  which  7*^'^"  ^^^  withdmwn  two  days  afterwards 
united  well,  howcrer,  eveiy  where  else,  <«"  Saturday),  and  the  water  passed  freely 
and  is  now  (Dec  3d)  nearly  well.  J^  *]?«  wound.     Since  the  o|ieration  the 
This  history  is  instructirc,  as  it  shows  Joy  "•?  slept  soundly,  which  hecould  not 
that  in  a  case  such  as  is  usually  considered  ^^   °*"''*  '  T           '    °**  ^^  symptom 
the  mon  fitted  for  the  operation  of  dirid-  ''"/{^•▼•^  »»«  appears  to  be  going  on  quite 
iug  the  stricture,  whereter  it  may  be  site*  ''^ 
a  ted,  on  the  outvide  of  the  sac,  the  sur- 
geon has  not  always  a  choice,  from  the  The  second   operation  of  today  (No- 
stricture  being  really  produced  by  the  tmMr  Tember  30th)  was  performed  on  an  un- 
<tif/ar0  of  the  sac;  and  we  believe  it  is  by  fortunate  man,   28  years    of  age,    with 
no  means  always  an  easy  matter  to  diride  a  pasty  complexion,  who  has  not  bad  sy. 
the  stricture,  even  when  its  place  is  evi-  philis  to  account  for  his  disease.    Two 
dent,  and  it  is  formed  by  the  outer  part  or  years  and  a  half  ago,  without  any  cyident 
cellular  texture,  from  the  rery  firm  tcx-  cause,  he  was  attacked  nearly  at  the  same 
ture  of  the  parts  the  result  of  inflamma-  time  with  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  meta- 
tion.    The  case  is  also  an  interesting  one,  carpal  bones  and  first  phalanges  of  both 
from  its  showing  the  immediate  occurrence  thumbs, of  the  middle  finger,  and  one  great 
of  serere  inflammation  from  the  operation  toe,    with  suppurating   buboes    in    both 
itself;  the  pulse  rising  forty  b^ts  in  a  few  groins,  and  on  one  side  of  tlie  neck,  and 
hours  and  the  diflTerent  appearance  of  the  ^ith  a  scrofnlotis  abscess  on  the  cheek, 
blood  in  the  two  bleedings,  both  showing  The  middle  finger  was  so  disease  as  to 
how  the  inflammation  was  occasioned.  push    the     other     fingers    out    of   their 

situation,    and    make    the    whole    hand 

On  Thursday,  November  30th,  three  ope.  nearly  useless ;  this  was  therefore  ampu- 

rations  were  performed  by  Mr.  Hawkins.  tated,  with   an   inch   of   the  metacarpal 

John  Wheeler,  flat.  9,  admitted  November  hone.     An  incision  was  then  made  along 

17th,  having  been  sounded  in  the  country,  the  thumb,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 

and  a  stone  felt.    Apparentlv  a  tolerably  metacarpal    bone  and  first   phalanx   re. 

healthy  boy,   but  thinner  lately.     First  moved,  these  bones  being  quite  dead  and 

experienced  pain  and  difiiculty  in  voiding  insulated,  and  broken  into  numerous  pieces, 

his  urine  two  years  ago;  passes  it  now  one  of  which,  however,  was  an  inch  and  a 

very  frequently,  with    much    pain   and  half  long.    Mr.  Hawkins  said  that  as  both 

straining,   and  chiefly  involuntarily.     It  thumbs  were  diseased  in  a  similar  manner, 

is  said  to  be  sometimes  tinged  with  blood,  ^t  would  be  a  great  object  to  save  as  much 

and  to  deposit  a  sediment.    Pain  referred  as  possible;  and  that,  although  the  thumb 

to  the  bladder  and  loins.     Prepuce  elon-  would  probably  be  shortened  by  the  loss 

gated.     Bowels  open  only  about  once  in  oCthe  first  phalanx,  yet  it  frequently  hap. 

three  days.  pened   that  enough  of  the  periosteum  of 

He  was  sounded   on  the  18th,  but  no  the  metacarpal  bone  was  saved  to  form  a 

stone  felt.     He  was  kept  qniet,  and  took  ffood  deal  of  new  bone,  and  afford  a  basis 

saline  and  alkaline  medicines,  with  an  ^<»r  ♦he  second  phalanx  to  act  upon,  with 

opiate  at  night;  under  which  treatment  a  kind  of  new  joint.     He  had  already  re. 

he  became  much  relieved  from  his  symp-  moved  a  jjood  deal  of  dead  Iwne  from  the 

tows,  so  as  to  slrep  for  several  hourf,  and  other  thumb,  which  .seemed  firmer,  and 

retain  a  good  deal  of  water.    The  urine  very  likely  to  be  useful,  though  he  had 
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more  doabt  about  the  one  he  bad  jast  ope- 
rated on. 

The  other  operation  was  for  necrosis  of 
the  tibia,  the  result  of  a  railroad  accident 
some  months  previously.  Mr.  Hawkins 
liad  remoyed  seven  or  eight  inches  of  dead 
bone  about  a  month  ago,  but  some  more 
remained.  A  shell  of  new  bone  was  cut 
off  with  a  pair  of  bone>nippers,  and  about 
thrire  inches  of  the  inner  and  posterior 
portions  of  tlie  old  bone  removed. 

Mr.  Hawkins  said  there  was  a  long  piece 
of  the  old  bone  still  remaining,  wbicn  he 
felt  half  inclined  to  remove,  as  it  was  much 
insalated  in  several  parts  within  the  new 
shell  of  bone,  and  he  waa  afraid  it  might 
die  from  the  inflammation  of  the  parts  in 
a  bad  constitutimi,  though  it  was  evi- 
dentlj  alive  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

There  Imm  been  a  good  deal  of  inflamma- 
tion in  both  cases,  but  they  are  now  going 
oa  well. 


ACCIDENTS    ADMITTED  AT  THE 
LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Anbeews,  Surgeon, 

Mr.  Adams,  /issistant- Surgeon. 

Case. 

Fracture  of  the  left  os  ilii. 

Abscess  in  the  axilla  from  a 
blow. 

Lacerated  face  and  contus- 
ed wrist. 

Fractured  tibia,  with  wound. 

Fractured  patella. 

Scald. 

Inflamed  barsa  on  patella. 

Bum. 

Bum. 

Compound  fracture  of  the 
thumb. 

Injured  back. 

Lacerated  scalp  and  con- 
tused back. 

Contused  foot. 

Wounded  toe. 

Fractured  femur. 

Injured  groin. 

Compound    fractured    fin> 

Injured  thigh. 

Contused  wrist  and  pelvis. 

Lacerated  scalp. 

Contused  knee. 

Contused  knee. 

Injured  leg. 

Bora. 

Scald. 

Burn. 

Sprained  ankle. 

Phymosis  from  ligature  (a). 


Nov 

Sex.  Agte 

20. 

M.  60 

M.  10 

M.  23 

21. 

F.  69 

F.  28 

F.  3 

F.  19 

22. 

F.  7 

M.  60 

M.  27 

M.  37 

23. 

M.  19 

M.  43 

J\T.  29 

M.  10 

M.  46 

M.  24 

F.  11 

F.  46 

24. 

M.  6 

M.  10 

M.  60 

25. 

M.  56 

F.  3 

F.  5 

27. 

F.  2 

M.  39 

28. 

M.  6 

(a.)  This  case  was  an  instance  of  an 
accident  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  of  by  no 
meaiiN  inifrequent  occurrence.  The  little 
boy  had,  for  sport,  tied  a  piece  of  thread 
tightly  around  his  penis,  and  left  it.  It 
had  been  on  five  days,  and  he  hiid  said 
nothing  about  it  until  bis  mother  observed 
a  considerable  swelling  of  the  penis.  He 
was  admitted  with  the  prepuce  quite 
(edematous,  and  an  ulcerated  line  was 
found  about  the  middle  of  the  organ,  ex- 
tending around  it.  He  denied  having 
played  any  tricks  with  the  penis;  but  it 
was  clear  that  a  ligature  must  begirt  it: 
a  careful  inspection  soon  proved  the  cor* 
rectness  of  the  opinion,  for  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wound  a  small  thread  could  be  felt; 
this  was  divided  and  drawn  out.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  had  began  to  cicatrise. 
The  case  speedily  recovered. 

These  cases  are  highly  important  to 
attend  to,  as  without  much  care  the  liga- 
ture may  be  overlooked,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  production  of  a  troublesome 
form  of  stricture.  In  cases,  therefore,  of 
phymosis,  withotit  apparent  cause,  occur-* 
ring  in  boys  and  children,  it  is  requisite  to 
search  carefully  for  the  cause  of  obstruc« 
tion  to  the  lymphatic  circulation. 

In  more  than  one  instance  the  wound 
has  actually  cicatrised  over  the  ligature; 
but  there  is  usually  one  spot  where 
the  thread  may  be  remarked,  and  this 
corresponds  to  the  knot.  A  case  of 
this  description  was  admitted  last  year, 
where  many  surgeons  had  overlooked  this 
fact,  and  the  swelling  of  the  prepuce  re- 
mained unnoticed  for  twelve  months.  A 
careful  ^examination,  however,  brought  to 
view  the  knot  of  a  ligature,  which  was  cut 
and  drawn  out,  and  the  case  rapidly  re- 
covered. 


MR.  WAKLEY,  M.P.,  AND  MR.  S. 
COOPER. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

In  justice  to  mj  friend  Mr.  Wakley, 
whose  personal  character  has  been  g^ssly 
assailed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in  the  last 
number  of  your  work,  I  have  to  intreat 
the  insertion  of  the  accompanying  corre- 
spondence in  the  next  number  of  the 
London  Medical  Gazette. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  Burt. 

Dudley  Orove,  Paddington, 
l>ec.  6,  182)7. 
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MR.  WAKLEY,  M.P.,  TO  CAPI'AIN  W.  BiaT. 

Bedford  Square, 
Monday  Morning. 

My  dear  sir, — I  have  to  request  as  a 
particular  farour,  tliat  you  will  i-all,  with- 
out a  moment's  dela^,  on  Mr.  Samuel 
Cooper,  of  No.  7,  Woburn  Place,  Blooms- 
bury,  and  inquire  whether  he  is  the  author 
of  an  article  which  is  printed  at  page  390 
of  the  accompanying  periodical  work. 

Should  Mr.  Cooper  acknowledge  that 
he  wrote  the  communication  in  question, 
a  circumstance  which  it  is  difficult  to  an- 
ticipate, your  experience  and  judgment 
will  dictate  the  course  which  should  be 
pursued  by,  my  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)        Thomas  Waklet. 

CAPTAIN  WM.  BURT  TO  MR.  WAKLEY,  M.P. 

My  dear  sir, — I  received  your  note  this 
morning  at  half  past  11,  and  called  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  S.  Cooper  at  half-past  12, 
and  again  at  1  o'clock,  but  I  did  not 
succeed  in  seeing  him  until  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  I  met  him  at  the  door  of 
a  Dispensary  in  Great  Russell-street. 

Having  stated  the  object  of  my  visit,  Mr. 
Cooper  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the 
author  of  the  article  which  contains  the 
discreditable  attack  on  your  private  cha- 
racter, but  shrank  at  once  from  all  per- 
sonal responsibility ;  and  then  talked,  as 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  person,  of 
law  and  damages, 

•  •  •  • 

I  am,  my  dear  sir. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 
W.  Burt, 

Dudley  Grore, 
Half-pa9t  4,  p.m.,  Monday. 

[Wc  last  week  omitted  a  part  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  communication  ;  so  now  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  insert  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Wak- 
ley's  friend,  wherein  after  the  narrative 
above  given,  he  proceeds  to  the  expression 
of  his  own  opinion  regarding  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Cooper. — Ed.  Gaz.] 


A.  B.  Rye,  Banhnry.— W.  Koberts,  Cosport. — 
G.  H.  Smith,  RndMtone,  Noribamptonvlilre. — 
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Wednesday  6    | 

Prevailing  wind,  S.W. 

Kxccpt  tbe  1st  and  morning  of  the  4tb,  cloudy; 
rain  on  the  30(h  ult.  and  6th  lust  ,  and  anusr  ou 
tbe  afternoon  and  morning  of  the  6th. 

Ualu  fallen,  *]5  of  an  inch. 

CuARLEs  Henry  Adams. 

Notice.—**  Mr.  E."  We  shall  be  happj 
to  receive  the  paper. 

Wi  1.5  ON  8c  Son,  Printers,  57,  Sklnner-tt.,  London. 
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LECTURES  these  properties  are  linked  together  with 

the  chemistry  and  mechanism  of  the  organs 

**''  ■"*■  of  respiration,  so  as  to  constitute  their 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF  Wealthy  function.     Now  any  excess,  defect, 

or  dis'jrder  of  any  of  these  properties,  will 

THE  CHEST,  be  more  or  less  felt  throughout  the  links  of 

this  chain,  and  hence  may  arise  not  only 

INCLCDINO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  PHYSICAL  derangement  of  the  function  of  respiration, 

AND  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  or  dyspnvaj   but  also  new  phenomena,  pro- 

DeUvcwd  during  the  Spring  Seasons  of  ceeding  from   a  loss  of  due  balance  of  the 

1836  and  1837  properties,  such  as  cough,  expectoration^  and 

'  fMxn ;  and  linked  as  the  vital  properties 

At  the  Anatomical  School,  Kinnerton- Street^  are  with  those  of  other  organs,  there  may 

near  St  George*s  Hospital,  be  added  disorders  of  these,  in  the  form  of 

disturbance  of  the  cireuiation,  and   its  sign 

Br  Charles  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.  F.R.S.  the  arterial  pulse,  general  fever,  disorder  of  the 

.i— — .  secretions  of  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  intestines. 

Examination  of  the  Chest  through  the  Vital  J"^  ?^  the  digestive,  nutritive,  and  sensorial 

Properties  o?  Functions  of  its  Organs^ Ana.  fl»^ctions.     The  phenomena  arising  from 

lysU  of  the  general  Symptoms  of  Diseases  of  ^^f^    '^Feral    disordered   properties     are 

the  Chest^Gi,spna:a ;  its  Nature  and  Valm  'l^*.*  ^'^  called  the  vital  or  general  symptjme 

•^Frequent  Breathings  Feeling  of  Oppres-  ?f  disease,  which  we  now  have  to  consider 

«a«--V«if«-  rf Divert  f^c.^P^ofisor  Fara.  '»  i^^"?"  ^"  ^^«  ^'•fi^*"*  ^^  respiration. 

day^s  Mode  of  enabling  a  Person  to  hold  his  ,^.N"^,  *^  ""«^  *^  ^»««  strike  you,  and  I 

B^th^TnhU  nf  ih^Ca^L^  nf  !>«*«»«.«  -  *ink  it  Will  be  morc  apparent  as  we  pro. 

toms,  de- 
nking  to- 

Hat^ng  Cough^lrritable  and    Nervous  KV^J't'    '"  .'""I'J'    P^F'^'^"^''*    ^"e  laws  of 
Caugh^dmvuUive  Cough-^  Wheezing  Cough  T'^'^^  ^^  ^?^  imperfectly  "n.aerstood.  must 
looping  Cough-Udlow  Coughlvarie.  ^  ^^J  less  simple  and  intelligible  than  the 
ties,f^the  stlte  of  the  Bronchial  Secre-  Physical  signs ;  and   the  variable  measure 
tion   ac  of  the  vital  properties  also  renders  general 
'  ^  symptoms  far  more  uncertain  than  these 
We   have  been  occupied  in  the  preceding  signs,  in   their  degree,  and  even  in  their 
lectures  in  considering  the  physical   pro-  presence.     We  cannot  with  any  certainty, 
perties  of  the  chest  and  its  organs,  and  the  as  with  the  physical  signs,  from  a  know- 
manner  in  which  these  properties  may  be-  ledge  of  the   phenomena,  and   the  laws 
come  signs  of  the  condition  of  these  parts,  which  regulate  those  phenomena,  deduce 
We  have  now  to  examine  them  through  the  condition  of  the  parts  which  produce 
their  vi/a/ properties,  which, combined  with  them,  nor  from  knowing  the  condition  of 
certain  physical  and  chemical  powers,  con-  parts  and  physical  laws,  deduce  what  phe- 
stitute  function.      We    have  already  in-  nomena  the  parts  ought  to  develop.     For 
quired  into  the  elementary  vital  properties  example,  the  solids  of  the  body  have  sen- 
immediately  concerned  in  the  function  of  sibility,  which  varies  noi  only  indifferent 
respiration— sensibility  and  contractility,  parts,   but    in  the  same  parts  at  different 
to  which  may  be  added,  the  power  of  se-  times,  and  this  for  reasons  which  we  cannot 
cretion ;  and  we  then  found  how  closely  discover,  therefore  we  cannot  calculate  on 

^24.— XXI.  %  ¥ 
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it.    The  contractility  of  moving;  parts  also  accelerated  breathing,  that  the  worddysp- 

varies  in  a  similar  manner;  and  we  can  ncea  is  generally  attached :  for  translatiog 

by  no  means  gain,  from  the  character  of  it  as  difficult  breathing,  this  expresuoa 

their  motions,  a  criterion  of  their  true  con-  can  be  hardly  applied  when  the  difficalty 

dition.    Instead,  therefore,  of  pursuing  the  is  i^ercome  by  accelerated  movements,  of 

synthetic  as  well  as  the  analytic  method,  which  the  patient  may  not  be  conscious, 

which  we  have  done  with  regard  to  the  But  we  will  not  waste  our  time  on  words; 

pAj/>ira/ examination  of  the  chest,  we  shall  but  advert  to  frequency  of  breathing,  as 

shortly  analyse  the  chief  genei-al  symptoms  of  well  as  the  feeling  of  dyspnoea, 

diseases  of  the  chest,  and  by  that  exami-  The  number  of  respirations  in  a  healthy 

nation  endeavour  to  determine  their  na.  adult  male  at  rest  generally  ranges  about 

ture  and  varieties,  and  their  value  in  teach-  twenty  in  a  minute.     It  Ls  more  in  cbil- 

ing  us  to  discover,  to  measure,  and  to  treat  drcn  and  in  females,  and  it  becomes  in- 

these  diseases.  creased  in  all  cases,  not  merely  from  affec- 

Dygpnara,  difficult  or  disordered  breathings  tions  of  the  lungs  or  conncctetl  organs,  but 
is  the  most  important  general  symptom  also  from  general  weakness  nr  depressing 
of  disease  of  the  chest,  inasmuch  as  it  im-  causes,  which,  diminishing  the  strength  of 
plies  some  interruption  to  the  due  perform-  the  muscles  of  respiration,  oblige  them  to 
ance  of  some  part  of  the  great  function  of  make  up  by  the  frequency  of  their  con- 
the  chest— respiration.  Dyspnoea  may  be  tractions  wliat  is  wantingin  their  energy, 
caused  by  circumstances  affecting  any  one  Probably  there  are  some  nervous  am- 
or more  of  the  several  elements  concerned  ditions  of  the  system  also,  in  which  the 
in  the  function  of  respiration  ;  viz.  the  breathing  becomes  accelerated,  from  what 
blood  in  the  lungs,  the  air,  the  machinery  Cullen  called mo6(7i(y,  a  greater  readiness  to 
of  respiration  by  which  these  are  brought  move  than  power  to  complete  the  motions, 
together,  and  the  nervous  system  through  I  hare  seen  the  breathing  hurried  in  some 
which  the  impression  which  prompts  the  cases  of  hysteria,  without  the  patient  being 
respiratory  act  is  conveyed  from  the  lungs  conscious  of  it,  and  without  either  real 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  thence  to  weakness  or  pectoral  disease  to  account  for 
the  muscles  which  move  the  machinery;  it.  These  cases  aro  of  no  consequence  in 
in  fact,  all  the  causes  which  in  excess  pro>  themselves,  but  should  be  known,  that  they 
duce  asphyxia,  in  slighter  degrees  occasion  may  be  separated  from  those  of  true  dysp- 
dyspnoea.  I  will  presently  shew  you  a  na?a.  In  many  other  cases,  especially 
table  which  exemplifies  these  causes  of  those,  I  believe,  where  the. nervous  system 
dyspncea;  but  let  us  now  attend  to  the  is  aflected,  the  breathing  is  not  accele- 
character  of  the  symptom  itself.  rated,  but  suspirious,  a  sigh  or  deep  breath 

When  any  thing  interferes  with  the  suf-  being  taken  from  time  to  Udm}  ;  yet  the 
ficient  action  of  tne  air  on  the  blood,  the  patient  is  often  not  conscious  of  any  op- 
impression  which  prompts  the  acts  of  breath-  pression  or  unusual  effort.  This  may  be 
ing  not  being  relieved,  causes  a  quicker  nnd  called  irregular  breathing,  and  there  are  se- 
fuller  repetition  of  this  act,  and  if  the  inter-  veral  other  varieties,  which  we  have  not 
ferencc  still  remain,  the  breathing  will  time  to  consider  in  detail.  The  rhythm  in 
continue  to  be  more  or  less  hurried  and  breathing  probably  depends  entirely  on  the 
forced,  until  the  sensation  or  impression  is  chain  of  influences  which  we  behire  de- 
reduced  to  the  ordinary  standard  of  almost  scribed  as  concerned  in  the  act,  and  not  on 
unconsciousness.  Now  an  individual  in  any  |)eculiar  periodicity,  such  as  that 
whom  the  breathing  is  hurried  may  not  be  which  seems  to  reside  in  the  heart;  and 
sensible  that  it  is  accelerated;  whilst  in  therefore  irregular  breathing  must  depend 
another  who  feds  the  oppression  there  may  on  a  change  in  one  or  more  of  the  links  in 
be  little  appearance  of  shortness  of  breath,  that  chain. 

Again,  the  feeling  of  dyspnoea  must  greatly  The  feeling  of  dyspnoea  is  one  of  a  very 

depend  on  the  condition  of  the  scnsorium;  peculiar  and  distressing  character.    Even 

for  whilst  some  patients  are  conscious  of  when  slight  in  degree,  its  permanent  op- 

the  slightest  infringement  on  their  respi.  pressive  influence  is  very  wearing;  and 

ration,   others,  particularly  in  congestive  when  severe,  it  causes  the  most  horrible 

fevers,  are  brought  to  the  verge  of  asphyxia  suffering,  with  such  a  feeling  of  impending 

withoutcomplaining  of  any  oppression.  So,  death,  that  the  most  courageous  are  often 

too,  wc  are  sometimes  astonished  to  find,  on  unmanned  by  it.    The  constrained  poe- 

opeuing  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  a  whole  tures  of  the  patient,  the  anxious  or  even 

lung  diseased,  or  one  side  of  the  chest  full  desperate  expression  of  his  countenance, 

of  serum,  where  the  patient  had  not  com-  the  painfulstrainingof  all  the  muscles  that 

plained  at  all  of  dyspnoea;  while,  in  other  can  in  any  way,  however  distantly,  assist 

cases,  a  much  smaller  lesion  of  the  organs  in  the  respiratory  movements,  bespeak  the 

has  been  attended  with  the  most  distressing  intensity    of    the  feeling,  which  I  have 

orthopnoea.     It  is,  however,  rather  to  the  heard  several  people  say  is  far  worse  than 

sensation  of  breathlessness  than  to  merely  the  most  acute  pain.    It  is  worthy  of  re- 
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mark,  howerer,  that  this  feeling  is  expe-  rassing  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  and 
rieDced  io  its  severest  degrees  only  by  those  the  lungs.  Perhaps  some  change  of  this 
in  whom  the  dyspnoea  comes  on  rather  kind  may  be  somewhat  produced  in  divers, 
suddenly,  especially  when  the  sensibiiUv  hy  the  often  repeated  practice  of  holding 
is  entire,  and  the  lungs  are  not  diseased,  the  breath.  Professor  Faraday  has  de- 
as  in  obstructions  in  the  trachea  or  large  scribed  another  mode  by  which  a  person 
bronchi,  spasm  or  swelling  of  the  glottis,  may  be  enabled  to  hold  his  breath  for  a 
and  spasmodic  asthma.  In  these  cases  minute  and  a  hidf,  which  is  double  the 
the  sensibility  is  not  gradually  blunted  by  time  usually  practicable.  This  is  by 
the  circulation  of  imperfectly  oxygenated  making  in  succession  five  or  six  full  and 
blood;  nor  has  the  activity  of  the  func-  forcible  inspirations,  which  seem  to  so 
lions,  which  require  arterial  blood,  been  completely  change  the  air  in  the  lungs, 
lowered  b?  .previous  depressing  causes,  that  there  is  left  in  them  a  stock  of  pure 
Opium,  belladonna,  camphor,  and  other  air  capable  of  lasting  during  that  time, 
narcotics,  will  sometimes  relieve  the  symp.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  be  useful, 
torn  of  dyspnoea,  not  only  by  deadening  the  if  ever  you  should  want  to  hold  your 
sensibility,  but  also  by  diminishing  the  breath  for  a  time  in  going  into  the  suffo- 
activity  of  those  functions  and  secretions  eating  atmosphere  of  a  sewer,  a  mine,  a 
which  require  oxygenated  blood,  and  there-  house  on  fire,  or  the  like,  or  in  diving. 
fore  a  free  supply  of  air.  If  we  could  tem-  Dyspncea  is  often  a  symptom  demanding 
porarily  prodnce  a  state  approaching  to  great  attention  in  diseases  of  the  lungs; 
the  torpor  of  hvhernating  animals,  we  but  it  must  be  studied  in  conjunction  with 
might  diminish  the  bad  effects,  as  well  as  theother  general  symptomsand  the  physical 
the  painful  feeling  of  dyspnoea;  and  I  be-  signs,forin  itself  it  ismostvagueand  incon- 
lieFe  that  such  a  state  is  actually  induced  elusive.  Yon  will  perceive  this  on  inspect- 
in  those  who  are  habitually  asthmatic,  in  ing  this  tabular  view  [see  next  page]  of  the 
whom  all  the  functions  are  brought  to  a  causesof  dyspnoea,  which  is  founded  on  the 
lower  standard,  and  who  thus  suQer  with  physiology  of  respiration,  as  described  at 
impunity  such  an  encroachment  on  the  the  beginning  of  this  course.  You  will  find 
function  of  respiration  as  would  be  fatal  it  worth  studying,  not  only  in  shewing  the 
to  an  individual  of  a  common  standard.  varied  nature  and  origin  of  the  symptom, 
The  feeling  of  want  of  breath  has  been  but  also  in  contrast  with  our  tables  of  the 
used  as  a  means  of  testing  the  condition  of  physical  signs,  the  causes  of  which  are 
the  respiratory  organs.  A  person  whose  much  less  varied,  and  far  more  appreci- 
respiration  is  free  and  unembarrased,  can  able.  But  when  through  the  means  of 
hold  his  breath  longer  than  one  whose  the  physical  and  other  general  symptoms, 
lungs  are  diseased.  Some  one,  [  think  Dr,  it  has  been  made  out  on  what  cause  the 
Lyons,  has  proposed  to  measure  the  con-  dyspnoea  depends,  then  this  symptom  often 
dftion  of  a  patient's  lungs  by  the  time  becomes  a  valnable  measure  of  the  increase 
which  he  can  continue  without  taking  or  diminution  of  the  disease,  and  a  useful 
breath  after  a  full  inspiration,  and  to  in-  guide  of  our  practice. 
sore  accuracy,  the  patient  is  desired   to 

count  numbers  during  this  time.  A  healthy  Let  us  now  attend  to  another  symptom, 

person  with  a  good  chest    can   continue  which  is  even  more  common  in  diseases  of 

counting  for  forty-five    seconds   without  the  chest  than  dyspnoea  is — I  mean,  the 

taking  breath,  whilst  those  with  diseased  cough.    The  act  of  coughing  oonsists  in 

Inngrs  often  cannot  keep  on  for  twenty  se-  one  or  more  abrupt  and  forcible  expira- 

conds.    The  same  objection  may  be  made  tions,  accompanied  by  a  contraction  of 

to  this  test  that  we  made  to  the  measuring  the  glottis,  trachea,  and  upper  bronchial 

of  the  exhaled  air  proposed  by  Abemethj ;  tubes.    The  expirations  being  more  com* 

that  it  is  a  test  as  much  for  the  strength  of  pletc  than   usual,  especially  when  there 

the  muscles  of  respiration  as  for  the  con-  are  several  of  them,  are  followed  by  a  deep 

dition  of  the  lung^    Besides,  both  the  feel-  forcible  inspiration,  the  force  of  wbich  is 

ing  of  want  of  breath,  and  the  power  of  shown  by  the  loud  respiratory  murmur, 

angmeating    the  respiratory    movements,  which,  by  the  ear  applied  to  the  chest, 

▼ary    considerably  in    different    healthy  may  be  beard  to    accompany  it.      The 

suligects.     It  is  well  known  that  divers  muscles  chiefly  concerned  in  the  act  of 

acquire    the  power   of  remaining   under  coughing  ai*e  the  abdominal  muscles  and 

water  for  two  or  three  minutes  (it  has  been  intercostals,  as  I  explained  in  speaking  of 

said  more)    without  taking   breath.    In  the  physiology  of  respiration, 

diring  animals  there  is  a  structural  pro-  Let  us  see  what  is  the  essential  cause  of 

vision  to  enable  them  to  continue  some  this  act :   you  know  that    the    common 

time  without  air.   The  chief  venous  trunks  cause  of  cough  is  phlegm  or  some  otlier 

are  very  tortuous,  and  admit  of  dilatation,  matter  irritating  the  air. passages,  and  the 

so  that  the  venous  blood  can  accumulate  object  or  final  cause  of  the  cough  is  to 

in  them,  instead  of  distending  and  embar*  expel  or  expectorate  this  matter,    W«VV^ 
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I  bdieve  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  proxl-  affections,  where  an  anusaal  qnantity,  and 
mate  cause  of  cough  is  always  some  irrita-  sometimes  an  irritating  kind,  of  mucus  is 
tioD,  either  direct  or  hy  sympathy,  of  the  poured  out  on  an  over-sensitive  membrane, 
sentient  parts  of  the  air-tube,  or  of  the  This  more  complex  cause  of  cough  is 
nerfes  which  render  them  sentient.  Some  frequently  induced  by  the  continuance  of 
imrtsof  the  bronchial  membrane  are  much  the  other  causes;  thus,  the  continued  ap- 
more  sensitire  than  others;  that  lining  plication  of  an  irritant  will  develop  an 
the  glottis  and  larynx  is  excessirely  so,  increased  sensibility,  and  increased  sensi- 
aod  the  least  irritation  of  it  is  enough  to  bllity  and  irritation  will  be  followed  by 
excite  coughing.  That  of  the  trachea  and  inflammatory  excitement  and  the  secretion 
large  bronchi  is  less,  for  foreign  bodies  of  matter,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
have  been  known  to  lodge  in  them  for  which  add  to  the  irritation.  Thus  you 
some  time  without  causing  any  coughing,  see  how  the  physiological  causes  of  cougH 
so  that  some  have  supposed  that  they  have  become  identiOed  with  the  pathology  of 
nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  this  bronchitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
symptom  ;  but  when  the  sensibility  of  brane  of  the  air-tubes;  and  in  common 
these  parts  is  increased  by  inflammation  parlance,  you  know,  a  bronchial  inflam- 
or  nerfOQt  excitement,  any  thing  irritating  mation  is  called  a  cough,  this  being  the 
them  will  also  excite  coughing.  You  can  most  prominent  symptom.  Bnt  although 
easily  see  why  the  sensibility  of  the  air-  this  inflammatory  condition  is  often  deve- 
tabM  should  be  g^atestat  their  entrance;  loped  by  the  continuance  of  causes  which 
it  is  the  daar-keepeTf  placed  there  to  exclude,  produce  cough,  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  sol 
or,  by  calling  other  forces  to  its  aid,  to  and  there  may  be  irritation  or  increased 
expel  any  thing  improper  which  may  in-  sensibility,  or  both,  enough  to  cause  cough, 
tmde.  but  the  other  parts  of  the  tubes  and  which  may  yet  be  short  of  the  decree 
have  also  a  preserving  sensibility,  which  or  the  conditions  requisite  to  produce 
may  bear  a  little,  but  is  soon  roused  into  inflammation. 

aclmty  by  continued  irritation.  We  find  I  have  said  that  the  irritation  which 
the  parallel  of  this  in  the  alimentary  causes  cough  may  not  be  applied  to  the 
canal  in  the  natural  state.  The  sensibility  bronchial  membrane  itself,  but  may  be  ex- 
that  excites  the  action  of  vomiting  is  pe-  erted  from  a  part  more  or  less  distant, 
coliar  to  the  fauces  at  one  end  of  the  Thus  you  may  have  a  cough  excited  by 
tnbe  ;  and  that  which  induces  the  striving  tubercles  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs, 
of  defalcation  resides  chiefly  in  the  termi-  by  inflammations  or  irritations  of  the 
nation  of  the  rectum  at  the  other  end;  but  pleura,  peritoneum,  stomach, liver,  aiyl  so 
uncommon  degrees  of  irritation,  or  an  ex-  forth;  and  although  we  may  conjecture 
alted  sensibility,  will  occasion  the  same  that  these  irritations  are  conveyed  through 
actions  to  be  excited  by  Impressions  on  the  nervous  branches 'which  connect  these 
other  parts  that  are  usually  insensible:  several  organs  and  the  oir  tubes  with  one 
hence  arise  the  vomiting  caused  by  an  conimou  sensitive  centre,  yet  we  cannot 
oTer -irritated  or  inflamed  stomach  or  duo-  explain  why  they  should  be  sometimes  con- 
denum,  and  the  tenesmus  and  purging  Yeyed,and  at  others  not;  for  although  cough 
excited  by  a  similar  state  of  the  colon,  docs  freouently  accompany  the  pathologi- 
We  shall  see  this  more  fully  on  considering  cal  conditions  to  which!  have  just  ad- 
the  Tarious  causes  of  cough.  verted,  }'ct  it  is  very  certain  that  you  may 
As  other  irritations,  cough  may  be  often  have  irritations  and  inflammations 
excited  either  by  an  unusual  irritant  of  the  stomach,  liver,  peritoneum,  nay, 
acting  on  the  tubes  in  their  natural  state,  sometimes  even  of  the  pleura  and  pulmo- 
or  by  the  ordinary  circumstances,  which,  nary  paienchyma,  without  any  cough 
although  not  usually  irritating, yet  become  whatever.  I  hare  heard  some  one  try  to 
so  by  the  exalted  irritability  of  the  tubes;  explain  these  discrepancies,  by  assuming 
or,  as  is  the  more  common  case,  bv  a  com-  that  there  must  be  bronchitis  present  to 
hination  of  these  causes.  You  bare  an  produce  cough,  and  that  when  these  seve- 
example  of  cough  excited  simply  by  an  ral  distant  irritations  do  not  excite  bron- 
nnusual  irritant,  when  a  portion  of  chitis,  they  are  unaccompanied  by  cough  ; 
food  or  of  bronchial  mucus  lodges  on  but  this  view  increases  the  diAcolty  in- 
the  membranes  of  the  glottis;  and  an  irri-  stead  of  diminishing  it,  for  it  leaves  unex- 
tant  may  act  by  sympathy  as  well  as  by  plained  the  reason  why  this  supposed 
direct  application,  as  when  you  excite  bronchitis  should  occur  in  some  cases  and 
eoughing  oy  introducing  a  probe  pretty  far  not  in  others ;  and  bronchitis,  although 
into  vour  ear.  The  cause  bv  increased  including  cough,  is  more  than  cough,  and 
irritability  is  exemplified  in  the  cough  of  needs  something  more  to  produce  it.  We 
early  bronchitis  and  nervous  asthma,  may  conjecture  about  local  weaknesses, 
which  the  mere  inhalation  of  air  is  suffi-  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  irregular 
cient  to  excite.  Y'ou  have  both  an  unusual  sensibilities,  as  causes  of  these  diflerences, 
irritant,  and  increased  irriubility  in  the  and  this  is  all  that  we  can  do  towards  ex- 
secreting  stages  of  bronchitis,  and  other  plaining  them,  but  this  is  not  niVaX  ^ssl 
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explanation  ought  to  be  ;  this  is  referring  cough  will  generally  \m  of  tbat  dight 
phenomena  not  to  known  general  proper-  hacking  kind,  with  little  or  no  expectora- 
ties,  and  the  laws  which  govern  them,  bat  tion,  that  is  so  well  known  as  one  of  the 
to  individual  peculiarities,  and  undefined  first  symptoms  of  pulmonary  oonsamption. 
influences,  the  laws  of  which  are  not  The  irritant  here  remaining  the  nme,  the 
known.  These  considerations  furnish  circnmstanoes  which  increase  this  cough 
you  with  another  proof  of  the  uncertainty  are  those  that  augment  the  tensibility  of 
of  general  symptoms,  as  means  of  diagno*  the  lung  andair-tubes;  such  as  aqnickeni^ 
sis.  Still,  when  cough  does  occur,  and  its  state  of  the  circulation  from  exertion, 
cause  has  been  made  out  by  the  aid  of  heated  rooms,  or  during  the  assimilation  of 
other  signs,  it  deserves  attention,  not  only    stimulating  food. 

as  a  symptom,  but  as  a  morbid  action  of  a  2.  We  have  already  adTerted  to  iii|;y«ased 
distressing  and  hurtful  kind,  which  some-    sensibility  as  being  concerned  in  the  congh 

times  may  require  remedies  expressly  to  of  recent  bronchitis  or  bronchial  irritation, 
relieve  it.  lliis  illustrates  what  I  have  It  becomes,  however, more  developed  when 
before  told  you,  that  general  symptoms,    the  cough  has  lasted  several  honrs,  and 

although  much  less    constant  *  and    in-  instead  of  being  short  and  tickling  only, 

structive  than  physical  signs,  with  regard  it  comes  on  in  more  violent  and  prolongra 

to  the  diagnosis  of  organic  lesions,  yet,  when  fits,  which  are  quite  irresistible,  and  onen 

positive,  often  tell  us  more  of  thoje  general  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  soreness.   The 

conditions  of  the  system,  which  become  heightened  sensibility  of  the  air-tubes  is 

our  guides  in  the  employment  of  remedies,  farther  manifested  by  the  readiness  with 

Under  this  impression,  I  think  that  we  which  breathing  air  at  all  cold,  or  s^al- 

shall  do  well  to  examine  some  of  the  va-  lowing  any  thing  at  all  irritating,  will 

rieties  of  cough  which  present  themselves  excite  cough.     We  have  before  remarked 

in  dificrcnt  cases,  and  to  trace  the  con-  how  this  increased  irritability  of  the  in- 

nexion  between  tbcir  characters,  and  the  flamed  air-tubes  is  commonly  joined  with 

Tariations  in  elements  that  constitute  them,  the  augmented  irritation  of  their  secretion ; 

Of  course  the  study  of  a  symptom  in  any  but  we  do  sometimes  meet  with  cases  in 

individual  case  must  be  conjoined  with  a  which  the  increased  sensibility  is  purely 

proper  survey  of  its  functional  or  organic  nervous,  unaccompanied  by  any  secretion ; 

cause ;  but  as  we  have  also  (sometimes  only)  and  the  cough  is  brought  on  by  the  slightest 

to  treat  the  symptom,  it  is  highly  useful  to  cold  or  irritating  matter  in  the  air.    Even 

study  its  varieties,  and  thus  to  render  it  strong  odours  will  sometimes    causa  it. 

more  practically  instructive.  These  nervous  coughs  are  to  be  treated 

The  cough  may  vary  according  to—  chiefly  by  various  remedies  which  diminish 

1    T^i,^  »,,:♦««♦  ^•«:f;«»  ;♦  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system,  such 

1.  The  irritant  exciting  It  as  narcotics,  or  sometimes  by  tWe  which 

2.  rhe   sensibility    feeling    the  irn-  ^^^.^^  ,^,^„'g,,  impressions  in  other  parts. 

3.  The"movements  thereby  excited,  J^^  ^  opispastics,  and  the  application  of 
wlmh  consist  of,  «,  the  contraction  •  a.Bcsidcs  the  sensibility  of  the  bronchial 
ofthemuscc8ofrespiration^nd&,  ^^^y^^i,  another  property  connected 
thecontrac  lonoftheair   ubes  ^,.^  ^^  ;  musiular  mobility,  may 

4.  The  condition  of  the  bronchial  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  of  some  varieties  of  cough, 
membrane  and  Its  secretion.  ^y^  ^^^^^  „^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^i^^  ^^ 

Under  these  heads,  we  shall  meet  with  circumstances  under  which  a  change  of 

varieties  of  cough  with  which,  1  dare  say,  proportionate  relation  takes  place  between 

you  arc  all  familiar.  the  action  of  the  motory  nerves  in  general, 

1.  When  other  things  are    equal,  the  and  the  impressions  which  excite  them.   It 

Tiolence  of  a  cough  will  be  in  proportion  is  sufficient  for  us  that  the  fact  is  well 

to  the  degree  of  irritation  ihat  excites  it  known,  that  in  certain  conditions  or  states 

For    example,    a   healthy  person  whilst  of  the  system,  an  ordinary  impression  will 

eating  or  drinking,  incautiously    suffers  excite  inordinate  motions;  while  in  others 

some  food  to  enter  the  glottis ;  the  cough  the  motions  resulting  from  similar  im- 

thereby  excited  will  bo  more  severe  with  pressions  will  be  imperfect,  and  below  the 

wine  or  any  thing  peppered,  than  with  natural  amount    It  is  thus  also  with  the 

water  or  any  bland  food.    So  in  the  early  motions  of  muscles  concerned  in  coughing; 

stages  of  catarrh,  although  the  sensibility  You  may  have  them  excessivelv  mobile^ 

of  the  membrane  is  increased,  yet  the  thin  so  that  the  least  irritation  will  set  them 

saline- tasted  secretion  also  acts  as  an  un*  agoing;   and  like  a  clock  without  its  pen- 

usnal  irritant  upon   it,  and  keeps  up  a  dulum,   they    continue   their   impetuona 

short  teasing,  tickling  cough,  with  ronti-  motions,  until  their  strength  has  fairlir 

nucd  attempts  to  clear  the  throat.     When  run  out    Thisisthcronruiifce  roii^A, which 

the  irritation  is  more  moderate,  but  irre-  we  meet  with  in  some  hysterical  and  ner- 

moveable,  like  that  occasioned  by  incipi^nit  vous  subjects,  and  its  convulsive  character 

tubercles  in  the    pulmonary   tissue,    tlic  is  the  more  evident  from  the  fact  that  it 
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tometiaies  alternatei  with  chorea  or  con-  motion  of  air  into  and  out  of  the  tissue 
vuluYe  affections  of  other  sets  of  muscles,  of  the  lungs.      In   the  convulsive  cough 
The  same    uncontrollable   character    is,  of  adults,  again,  in  which  there    is  no 
however,  often  communicated  by  a  nervous  hooping,  the  respiratory  murmur  of  the 
temperament  or  peculiar  nervous  affections,  long  inspiration,  or  back  draught,  is  pretty 
to  conghs  arising  from  common  causes,  loud,  whilst  the  succession  of  coughs  here 
which  thus  shake  and  exhaust  the  patient  also  consists  more  of  extcnial  than  of  in- 
in  an  nnusual  degree,  and  require  appro-  ternal  raovcqicnt.    In  all  these  kinds  of 
priate  modifications  of  treatment  to  subdue  cough,  antispasmodics  will  often  give  more 
them.    Hooplng'-eough  in  its  after-stages  is  relief  than  any  other  class  of  remedies. 
iit  this  kind,  and  from  my  experience  I        But  we  may  have  an  opposite  condition 
shonld  say  that  the  shaking  uncontrollable  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  bronchi,  a 
niatare  of  tlie  cough  is  more  characteristic  weakness  or  deficiency  of  action,  a  para- 
of  pertussis  than  the  hooping,  which  is  not  Ivsis,  so  that  they  do  not  contract  as  usual 
always  present,  especially  in  adults.    This  during  the  expiratory  efforts  of  coughing. 
leads  me  to  consider  on  what  hooping  de-  This  constitutes  the  hollow  or  harking  cough 
pends,  and  here  again  von  will  find  the  which  we  sometimes  hear  in  chronic  bnin- 
use  of  onr  physiological  divisions  which  chitis,  and  now  and  then  in  febrile  and 
explain  some  other  varieties  of  cough  that  nervous  affections.    This  cough  is,  as  we 
are  sometimes  met  with.  shall  presently  find,  accompanied  with  a 
In  considering  the  physiology  of  respi-  difliculty  of   expectoration ;    hence  it  is 
ration,  we  were  led  to  believe  that  the  act  sometimes  very  distressing,  and  particu- 
of  expiration  is  aided  by  the  contraction  larly  so  when,  as  it  occasionally  happens, 
of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  air-tubes.     In  it  is  combined  with  a  mobility  of  the  cx- 
tbe  forcible  expirations  which  constitute  ternal   muscles  of  respiration,  rendering 
ordinary  coughing,  there  is  also  a  simul-  the  cough  convulsive  and  paroxysmal.  The 
taueous  contraction  of  the  air-tubes,  and  tearing  and  exhausting  fits  of  this  kind  of 
especially  of  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  cough  are  sometimes  quite  agonizing;  and 
through  which  the  air  is  driven  with  the  we  may  judge  from  the  bloated,  congested 
greatest  force,  in  order  to  expel  any.irri-  appearance  of  the  lips  and  face,  how  much 
tating  matter.     Now  the  contraction  of  these  fits  impede  the  respiration  and  circu- 
these  tubes  may  be  excessive,  defective,  or  lation,  and  how  much  they  may  thus  tend  to 
irregular,  and  this  will  ocea.Hion  other  va-  increase  and  perpetuate  the  diseased  con- 
rieties  of  cough.    When  their  contraction  dition  of  the  bronchial  tubes.    In   some 
is  excessive,  being  also  generally  irregular,  such  coses,  I  have  seen  the  tercbinthina- 
they  give  the    wheezing  character  to  the  ceous  medicines,  with  external   counter- 
cough,  so  remarkable  in  asthmatic  sub-  irritation    and  occasional  emetics,    give 
jects.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  whecz.  most  relief;  but  the  treatment  will  depend 
ing  cough  always  depends  on  contraction  on  various  circumNtanccs,  which  I  cannot 
of  the  circular  fibres,   for  other  constric-  enter  into  at  present. 
tions  of  the   bronchi  will  also  cause  it;         4.  Besides  the  sensitive  and  motory  ap- 
but  if  you  listen  to  the  chest  of  a  nervous  paratus  concerned  in  the  act  of  coughing, 
asthmatic,  you  may  often  hear,  in  the  for.  we    have  the  secretion  of  the  air- tubes, 
cible    expirations    of  a  fit  of  coughing,  which  may  also  by  its  qualities  modify  the 
sibilant    and    sonorous    rhonchi,    which  characterofthe  cough.  According  to  whether 
are    too    transient    to  be    produced    by  thissecretionisprcscntornot,thecoughmay 
the     thickening    or    secretion    of     the  be  humid  or  dry ;  and  according  to  the  rela- 
tubes.      Where    the    irritability    of   the  tion  of  the  qualities  of  this  secretion  to  tho 
bronchi  is  great,  their  contraction  may  powers  of  expectoration,  the  cough  may 
not,  as  usutu,  cease  during  the  a^t  of  in-  be  loose  or  tight ;  and  these  varieties  may 
spiration;  and  it  is  this  spasmodic  con-  be  combined    with    the  other  species  of 
atnction,  affecting  particularly  the  upper  cough,  as  those  may  with  each  other ;  and 
part  of  the  air-tube  during  the  forcible  in>  thus  are  produced  the  endless  host  of  dif- 
flpiration  which  succeeds  to  coughing,  that  ferent  kinds  of  cough  that  we  meet  with  in 
causes  the  hooping  sound.    This  state  of  practice.     Without  pretending  to  affirm 
things   happens    chiefly   in   the  irritable  that  you  will   always  be  able  to  classify 
frames  of  children  when  affected  with  con-  these   by  the  division  that  I  have  now 
Tulsivc  cough,  and  the  vi(»Ience  and  repcti-  pointed  out,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have 
tion  of  the  expiratory  efforts  of  this  cough  often  found  this  analysis  nseful  in  drawing 
occasion  the  back  draught  to  be  the  more  attention  to  the  predominant  changes  of 
forcible,  sonorous,  and  prolonged.    If  vou  vital  property,  as  manifested  by  Uiis  symp- 
apply  your  ears  to  the  chest  of  a  child  dur-  tom,  and  in  thus  distinguishing  cases  which 
ing  a  fit  of  hooping-cough,  you  will  be  require  different  ircdes  of  treatment*, 
surprised  to  find  bow  little  sound  you  can 


hear  there  with  all  those  noisy  external        «£rm/tfln.— inLect.vii.p.276,llneri,latcoi. 
efforts  :  in  fact,  the  continued  constriction    for  "  disilnct*  reu4  "diMiant." 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  permits  very  little  — 
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ON  THB  mSxtare  of  this  kind.    Th«  qnettioii  wm 

no  iooger  donbtful  when  I  bad  remarked 

COMPOSITION  AND  ABSORPTION  that  the  fattj  mattew  of  pus  diseolFed  ia 

OF  PUS.  alcohol,  and  obtained  in  a  separate  state 

by  the  evaporation  of  the  solrent,  took  a 

Br  M.  Bonnet,  very    fine  purplish   tint  from   sntphurie 

Surgeon  to  the  H6tel.Dleu,  at  Lyon..  acid ;    an   effect    Trhicb   inclined  me    to 

think,  that  the  greater  the  proportion  of 

[Continued  from  p.  418.]  these  substances  in  pus,  the  more  intense 

,  would  be  the  colour  giwen  by  solphurie 

Sect.  Ut— Differences  rf  ComposUion  t»  the  i^^id.    1  yerified  this  saf^MNUtioo  by  the 

ieveral  varUties  of  Pus,  following  experiment  :— 
The  rarieties  of  pus  whose  differences  Having  dried  some  pus  in  a  water-batb, 
I  hare  examined,  are  the  creamy,  the  I  exposed  its  extract  several  times  to  the 
serous,  the  tuberculous,  the  mucous,  and  action  of  boiling  alcohoL  After  each  so- 
also  pus  mixed  with  milk.  lution,  the  extract  of  pus,  which  before 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  poured  became  of  a  bright  red  from  the  influence 
upon  pus  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  dis-  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  took  less  and  less 
solve  it,  produces  a  reddish  tint,  which  colour  from  this  re- agent,  in  proportion  as 
varies  extremely  in  purity  and  intensity,  the  alcohol  deprived  it  more  and  more  of 
This  reaction,  which  Berzelius  says  is  its  fatty  matters;  and  when  they  had 
constant,  engrossed  my  attention  in  my  been  completely  removed,  the  undissolved 
first  researches  into  the  nature  of  pus;  I  part  was  no  longer  reddened  by  the  acid, 
wanted  to  know  the  reason  of  its  exist-  I  restored  this  property  by  mixing  it  with 
ence  and  its  varieties.  I  had  then  just  the  fat  which  the  alcohot  had  taken  up. 
repeated  the  experiments  of  M.  Raspail  The  more  fatty  matter  there  was,  the  more 
ui)on  albumen,  and  had  observed  the  fine  decided  was  the  red  tint 
red  colour  produced  by  dissolving  sugar  After  these  preliminary  observations,  I 
in  sulphuric  acid,  and  pouring  it  upon  return  to  the  difiierential  characters  of  tha 
albumen.  Hence  I  conjectured  that  the  sevecal  varieties  of  pus. 
reason  that  sulphuric  acid  produces  the  (a.)  Creamy  and  serous  jnu, — Creamy  pus, 
same  change  of  colour  in  pus  is,  that  the  obtained  from  hot  abscesses,  when  mixed 
latter  contains  sugar  as  well  as  albumen,  with  sulphuric  acid  (especially  if  we  stir 
I  was  confirmed  in  my  supposition  by  the  it  and  thtfn  wait  a  little),  takes  a  more  in- 
sweetish  taste  which  all  authors  attribute  tense  reddish  tint  than  the  serous  pus  de- 
to  pus,  and  which  many  patients  perceive  rived  from  cold  abscesses.  The  tint  it 
in  the  sputa  containing  it,  and  by  the  finer,  and  the  difference  equally  great,  if, 
authority  of  John  Hunter,  who,  in  treat-  instead  of  adding  the  acid  to  these  kinds 
ing  of  pus,  asks  if  there  is  no  sugar  mixed  of  pus  in  their  natural  state,  it  is  poured 
with  it.  upon  their  powdered  extracts^a  proof  that 
This  supposition,  however,  has  not  been  the  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the  co- 
confirmed  by  analysis.  Had  it  been  cor-  lour  does  not  depend  only  on  the  greater 
rect,  it  would  have  been  sufficient,  in  order  proportion  of  water  in  the  serous  pns,  but 
to  find  the  sugar,  to  boil  pus  in  water,  on  the  presence  of  certain  elements  which 
and,  after  filtering,  to  evaporate  the  remain  in  the  extract  Now  these  ele- 
nqueous  solution.  The  extract  of  this  so-  ments  are  the  fatty  matters.  They  seem 
lution  would  be  syrupy  and  sweet,  and  by  to  me  more  abundant  in  creamy  pus  than 
repose  would  crystallize  like  the  sugar  of  in  any  other;  and  it  is  by  the  greater  pro- 
diabetes  ;  far  from  this,  it  is  salt,  and  portion  of  these  fatty  matters  that  I  ex- 
smells  like  the  juice  of  meat,  and  the  cry s.  plain  all  the  properties  which  distin- 
tals  formed  in  it  'are  those  of  the  hydro-  guish  it. 

chlorates  of  soda,  potash,  and  ammonia.  I  have  said  above,  that  the  fatty  matters 

These  experiments,  which  I  have  repeated  of  pus,  when  mixed  with  water,  give  it  a 

again  and  again,  both  upon  pus  ana  upon  milky  appearance,  and  form  a  real  emul. 

purulent  sputa,  which  the  patients  said  sion,  which  may  be  compared  to  almond 

were  sweet,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  slen-  mixture.     It  is  well  known  that  emul- 

dcr  foundation  of  the  supposition  by  which  sions  hold  insoluble  substances  in  a  state 

I  explained  the  reddish  colour  that  sul-  of  suspension,'  and  do  not  allow  them  to 

phnric  acid  gives  to  some  kinds  of  pus.     I  be  precipitated,  and  in  medicine  advan- 

thcn  recollected,  still  following  the  expe-  tage  is  daily  taken  of  this  property,  by 

riments  of  M .  Raspail,  that  sulphuric  acid  giving  insoluble  substances  suspended  in 

gives  a  red  colour,  not  only  to  mixtures  of  lohocks.      Let  it  be  admitted,  then  (as 

albumen  and  sugar,  but  also  to  those  of  analysis  has  shewn  me),  that  creamy  pus 

albumen  and  fat,  which  made  me  neces>  contains  more  emulsive  fatty  matter  than 

sarily  believe  that  pus  owed  its  property  of  serous  pus,  and  it  will  be  understood  why 

being  reddened  by  sulphuric  acid   to  a  creamy  pus  does  not  separate,  by  standing, 
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into  sernm  and  clot,  a  separation  which  can  be  given  to  anj  pus  by  shaking  it 

one  sometimes  sees  in  serous  pus— why,  in  with  a   concentrated  solution  of  hydrO' 

a  word,  its  undissolyed  parts  remain  con-  chlorate  of  ammonia,  I  first  thought  that 

stantly  suspended.  mucous  pus  owed  its  physical  properties  to 

If  the  reader  recollects  what  I  have  said  the  large  quantity  of  hydrochiorate  of 
of  the  property  which  these  fatty  matters  ammonia  which  it  contained;  but  having 
have  of  forming  emulsions  not  coagnlable  since  observed  a  similar  composition  in 
by  beat,  he  will  understand  a  fact  which  I  pus  proceeding  from  tubercles  on  the  ver- 
ha?e  often  observed,  namely,  that  if  tebral  column,  and  in  the  pus  of  large 
creamy  pns  is  boiled,  and  then  filtered  cold  abscesses,  I  began  to  think  that  the 
after  the  coagulation  of  its  albumen,  the  preponderance  of  this  salt  belonged  pecn- 
solution  which  filters  through  is  turbid  liarlv  to  chronic  suppuration,  and  debili- 
and  milky,  and  can  neither  be  cleared  by  tated  patients.  This,  however,  is  a  con- 
adds  norbv  boiling  again.  Now  this  pro-  jecture  which  requires  to  be  confirmed  by 
perty  of  affording  a  milky  fluid,  even  after  new  researches. 

boiling,  belongs  to  creamy  pus  alone.    It  The  mucous  pus  secreted  by  mucous 

also  depends  on  the  proportion  of  these  membranes  has  very  much  engrossed  the 

emnbive  fatty  matters  being  greater  in  it  attention  of  physicians.    Many  of  them 

than  in  other  kinds  of  pus.  have  thought  it  an  important  problem  to 

Observe,  moreover,  that  this  pus  belongs  ascertain  the  distinction  between  pns  and 

to  strong  patients,  and  to  acute  inflamma-  mucus,  and  to  determine  when  the  former 

tions,  which   produce  a    rapid   wasting  is  mixed  with  the  latter.    To  decide  these 

away ;  while  serous  pus  is  found  in  debi-  questions,  a  multitude  of  empirical  expe- 

litated   perstms,    and    in    inflammations  riments  have  been  made:  pus  and  pure 

which,  having  lasted  a  long  time,  have  mucus  have  alternately  been  mixed  with 

already  attenuated  the  patient,  and  now  water,  with  solution  of  potash,  or  of  by. 

waste  him  away  but  slowly  :  in  nhort,  that  drochlorate  of  ammonia,  &c.,  on  the  sup- 

the  first  is  found  in  patients  who  arc  los-  position  that  some  reaction  would  at  Ust 

ing  a  good  deal  of  fat;  and  the  second,  in  be  found  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other, 

those  who  have  but  little  to  lose.  This  was  a  consequence  of  the  erroneous 

Thus  chemical  analysis,  physical  pro-  supposition  1  have  already  pointed  out, 

perties,    and    the    phenomena    observed  that  problems  in  animal  chemistry  could 

during  disease,  all  unite  in  showing  that  be  resolved  by  testing  such  complex  pro- 

the  difference  between  creamy  and  serous  ducts  as  pus  and  mucus.    To  distinguish 

pus  essentially  depends  upon  the  greater  them  it  would  be  necessary  to  learn  to 

proportion  of  fatty  matters  in  the  former,  know  them  when  separated,  and  therefore 

The  latter,  moreover,  is  more  watery,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  analyze  them, 

every  author  has  observed,  and  as  appears  and  reduce  them  to  their  immediate  prin* 

from  the  most  cursory  inspection.  ciples*.      Examining    in    this   way  the 

(fr.)  On  mttcmis  pus. — Pus,  of  a  mucous  sputa  of  chronic  pulmonary  catairfa,   I 

appearance,  may  be  contained    in    cold  found  that  they  contained,  as  pus  and 

abscesses,  or  secreted  by  inflamed  mucous  blood    do,  water,  albumen,  the  aqueous 

membranes.  and  alcoholic  extracts  of  meat,  earthy  salts. 

Whether  from  mucous  pus  being  but  the  hydrochlorates  of  soda  and  of  ammo, 

rarely  contained  in  cold  abscefises,  or  whe-  nia,  fatty  matters  forming  an  emulsion 

ther  from  my  attention  not  being  directed  with  water,  and,  lastly,  a  product  inso- 

to  it,  I  have  met  with  it  but  once.    I  punc-  luble  in  cold  water,  hot  water,  and  alcohol, 

tored  a  perfectly  circumscribed  cold  ab-  (Most  of  these  substances  have  been  pointed 

scess,  below  the  right  scapula,  from  which  out  by  Berzelius  in   the  mucus   of  the 

a  scrofulous  patient,  aged  21,  had  been  nase:  vol.  viii.,  p.  463.) 

suffering  four  or  five  months  ;  the  pus  Thus,  finding  the  same  immediate  prin. 

which  flowed  out  was  less  white  and  less  ciples  in  pus  and  in  mucus,  I  concluded 

opaque  than  serous  pus ;  and  it  had  that  that  these  products  probably  differ  by  some 

semi-transparent  tint,  that  glutinousness,  immediate   principles  being  more  abun» 

and  that  disposition  to  form  threads,  which'  dant  in  one  than  the  other;  and  I  was  the 

we  find  in  mucus.    Anal^ysis  shewed  that  more  inclined  to  this  supposition  when  I 

it   contained    the    immediate    principles  considered,  first,  that  the  pus  of  an  abscess 

common  to  all  kinds  of  pus.    It  contained    

the  fatty  matters  in  a  scarcely  appreciable  *  The  best  method  of  dihUoguiiblug  pat  from 

^»««*;«»    «.«.  ««♦  .^wi^^n.ii  k»  .iilt^knviM  mucu«  It  that  given  by  Dr.  Yoanir.     A  mbiule 

quantity,  was  not  reddened  by  sulphunc  q„^„jity  ^f  the  fiuld  to  be  examined  it  to  be  put 

acid,  and  after  boiling,  afforded  a  perfectly  between  two  tmall  pieces  of  plate  gla«« ;  theglau 

limpid  aqueous  solution.     In  its  crystal-  !■  then  to  be  held  clote  to  the  eye.  and  we  are  to 

lized  salts  there  was  very  little  hydrochlo-  |?^'5,*f.^ i*'S°.* *"****' 'r*''' ^**V'' '**'^m'J**'*'"*' 

.        r       J      -    J           u   u   J Ci •«  ^r  it «  If  the  fluid  be  put,  coloured  ring*  will  be  teen 

rate  of  soda,  and  much  hydrochiorate  of  .round  it,  bat  not,  if  it  be  mucus.   (Med.  Liter, 

ammonia.    As  the  appearance  of  mncas  2ad  Edit.,  p.  iil4.)--TYtmskitor, 
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majT  have  all  the  exterior  characters  of  and  if  I  contiaae  to  publish  the  resnlts  of 

mncus,  as  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  my  researches  into  these  morbid  secretions, 

and  secondly,  that  we  are  able  to  give  any  it  will  be  seen  that  all  these  products,  so 

kind  of  pus  that  semi-transparence,  that  different  in  appearance,  have  this  in  fM>m. 

disposition  to  form  threads,  and  that  ad-  mon,  that  their  immediate  principles  are 

berence  of  its  parts,  which  seem  peculiar  found  in  the  blood,  and  that  their  dtf. 

to  mucus,  by  mixing  and  stirring  it  with  ferenees  are  in  the  proportion  of  these 

a  saturated  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  principles,  their  fitness  for  organization, 

ammonia;  that  is  to  say,  by  increasing  the  and  the  more  or  less  advanced  degree  of 

proportion  of  one  of  its  constituents.  this  oi^ganization.    It  wilt  be  shewn  that. 

It  is  well  known  that,  at  the  end  of  though  in  animal  analysis  one  vmlj  look 

acute  pulmonary  catarrhs,  and  during  the  for  albumen,  for  hydnMrhlorate  of  ammo- 

course  of  chronic  catarrhs  (whether  they  nia,  or  for  emulsive  fotty  matters,  we  can* 

depend  on  tubercles  or  not),  the  sputa  often  not  look  for  pus  or  tubercle ;  and  perhaps 

take  on  a  purulent  character;  this  change  I  shall  thus  contribute  to  fix,  more  acca- 

has  no  other  origin  than  the  more  abun-  lately  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the 

dant  secretion  of  the  emulsive  fatty  matter,  point  to  which  the  researches  of  patbologi. 

which,  even  in  health,  forms  a  part  of  the  cal  chemistry  should  be  directed,  and  also 

secretion  of  all  the  mucous  membranes,  contribute  to  shew  the  relations  of  va- 

As  it  is  this  same  emulsive  fatty  matter  rious  lesions,  their  analogies,  and   their 

which  gives  pus  its  opacity  and  its  yel-  differences, 

lowish  white  colour,  it  is  said  in  such  ^         »„      ^     .    r.,            . .  .  « 

cases  that  it  is  pus  mixed  with  mucus;  Sect.  IV.— On  the  Changes  which  Pus  under. 

whereas  it  is  merely,  as  we  have  seen,  an  g*^  «-'*««  «*  w »«  contact  with  the  aimosphere, 

immediate  principle  common  to  both,  of  '^"^  jtutr^es. 

which  the  secretion  has  been  augmented  in  Before  treating  of  the  changes  which 

the  catarrhal  product.  pus  undergoes  in  putrefaction,  it  is  ncces- 

(c.)  On  tubercular  pus. — I  have  nothing  to  sary  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  sol- 
add  to  what  I  have  said  of  this  pas  in  two  phur  in  it,  and  to  dwell  upon  some  of  the 
parts  of  this  memoir.  As  I  hare  already  re-actions  produced  in  it  by  potash,  am- 
observed,  the  clots  found  in  it  are  insolu-  monia,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
ble  in  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  asther,  and  A  very  simple  experiment  shews  the 
cannot  be  shewn  to  be  different  from  fibiine  presence  of  sulphur  in  pus,  and,  in  general, 
by  chemical  analysis.  Its  immediate  in  all  albuminous  fluids.  Boil  some  pus 
principles  are  those  which  exist  in  every  with  potash  or  soda,  and  then  expose  test- 
kind  of  pus.  I  have  made  mention  of  the  papers  to  the  vapour  which  arises  from  it. 
small  proportion  of  its  fatty  matter,  and  of  You  will  find  that  the  salts  of  lead,  mcr- 
the  predominance  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  cnry,  iron,  &&  will  be  slightly  blackened 
ammonia  among  the  salts  which  are  found  by  the  action  of  the  vapour;  the  salts  of 
in  the  crystals  of  its  aqueous  decoction,  antimony  will  become  of  a  brick-red ;  the 
when  placed  under  the  microscope.  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  yellow;  in  short, 

(d.)   On  pus  mixed  with  mOk.  —  I    have  that  they  will  take  the  several  tints  that 

treated  of  this  pus  in  a  memoir  on  Fistula  sulphuretted,  hydrogen   communicates  to 

Lactetty  inserted  in  the  Archives  de  Mtdecine  them.    These  effects  will  be  very  percep- 

for  1896.     I  might  add  several  cases  to  tibleifyon  pour  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 

those  I  have  alrciidy  made  known,  but  I  arid  on  the  pus  heated  with  potash.     By 

reserve  them  for  a  new  publication.     I  the  action  of  the  acid  thick  vapours  will 

hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  call  attention  be  disengaged,  which  will  almost  instantly 

to  ulceration  of  the  lactiferous  ducts,  a  dis-  produce  upon  the  test-papers  the   tints 

ease  so  frequent,  and  so  completely  ne-  which  are  characteristic  of  sulphuretted 

glected,    and    which   can    be   rationally  hydrogen.    (To  make  the  experiment  sue- 

treated  only  by  being  understood.  ceed  well,  the  neck  of  the  phial  should  be 

Here  end  my  observations  on  the  va-  stopped  up  by  the  test-naper.) 

rieties  of  pus  which  have  not  been  in  con-  It  may  be  presumea  that  the  snlphu- 

tact  with  the  atmosphere;  they  all  com-  'ratted  hydrogen  which  is  formed  in  the 

bine  to  demonstrate,  that  these  varieties  deconipositicm  of  pus  by  potash,  combines 

depend  on  a  difference  in  proportion  be-  with  the  alkali,  and  forms  a  hydrosul- 

tween  the  immediate  principle  which  are  phate  of  potash.    It  seems  to  me  probable, 

common  to  every  kind  of  pus,  and  that  that  the  decomposition  of  the  pus  also 

no  kind  of  pus  contains  any  peculiar  prin-  produces  ammonia,  and  that  a  part  of  the 

ciple  not  to  be  found  in  the  others.    I  was  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  volatilized  with 

long  imbued  with  the  common  error  on  it.    However,  this  is  merely  an  accessory 

this  point,  and  believed  in  the  existence  of  circumstance;  the  fundamental  point  is 

a  tuWcular,  a  purulent  matter,  and  so  the  formation  of  a  great  quantity  of  sul. 

on;  but  chemitai  analysis  undeceived  me,  pharetted    iiydrogen,   which   shews  liow 
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considerable  is  Ibe  proportion  of  sulphur  re- appear  if  tliev  were  no  longer  visible, 

in  pus,  and,  in  general,  in  all  albuminous  as  soon  as  the  rod  is  brought  near  the  sore. 

liquids ;  for  I  have  obtained  the  same  re-  As   to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  is  easily 

suits  by  acting  upon  the  albumen  of  the  recognized  in  fetid  pus  by  placing  the  pus 

white  of  egg,  upon  the  serum  of  the  blood,  in  a  phial,  and  exposing  to  its  vapour 

upon  dropsical  serum,  and  (which  sur-  papers  dipped  in  solutions  of  lead,  mer- 

prised  me  considerably)  upon  milk.  cury,  or  antimony.     If  putrefaction  is  far 

When  pus  is  boiled  with  ammonia,  a  advanced,  if  the  pus  issues  from  a  sore  or 

bydroflulpnate    of   ammonia    is    formed,  abscess  where  the  cellular  tissue  is  gan- 

Wbich  being  volatile,  rises  with  the  steam  grcnous,  it  will  at  its  ordinary  temperature 

of  the  water;  and  without  the  addition  of  give   these  solutions  the  biack,  reddish, 

solphuric  acid,  this  vapour  easily  acts  like  and  yellow  tints,  which  indicate  a  disen- 

solphurettcd  hydrdg^n  upon  the  solutions  g^gement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    If 

of  lead,  mercury,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  the  fetor  is  not  so  strong,  the  temperature 

This  experiment,  like  the  first  one,  shews  must  be  raised;  and,  in  some  cases,  I  have 

the  presence  of  sulphur  in  pus;  it  shews,  been  obliged  to  add  sulphuric  acid ;  but 

in  addition,  that  this  sulphur  is  capable  of  then,  unless  the  development  of  vapour  is 

combining  with  hydrogeu  under  the  in-  very  considerable,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 

fluence  of  ammonia — a  fact  important  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  exists    ready 

be  known  in  order  to  comprehend  the  formed    in   the   pus,    as    sulphuric  acid 

phenomena  of  the  putrefaction  of  pus.  produces  a  little  with  the  blood  of  the 

I  wished  to  know  whether  sulphuric  healthiest  persons, 
acid,  when  poured  upon  pus  which  has  not  There  is  a  result  which  is  often  observed 
been  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  or  in  surgical  wards,  and  which  shows  the 
npon  blood,  or  white  of  egg,  would  disen-  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
gage  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  My  expcri-  fetid  pus;  this  is  the  blackening  of  the 
ments  produced  only  doubtful  results,  diachylon  plaster  and  lead  wash  in  con- 
Keverthclcss,  a  faint  black  tint  upon  the  tact  with  the  pus.  This  arises  from  the 
papers  dipped  in  solutions  of  lead,  and  a  formation  of  the  sulpburetof  lead  at  the 
reddish  one  on  those  dipped  in  tartar  expense  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  con- 
emetic,  gave  me  reason  to  suspect  the  tained  in  the  pus,  and  of  the  lead  which 
disengagement  of  a  little  hydrosulphuric  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  dia- 
acid.  chyhm  and  the  wash ;  for  whenever  this 

These  premises  beinf^  laid  down,  wc  see  change  of  colour  takes  place,  the  presence 

that  pus  containing  sulphur,  and,  like  aU  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  ascer* 

animal  substances,   containing  hydrogen  tained  by  the  means  which  I  have  indi- 

and  azote,  has  all  the  elements  necessary  cated  above. 

for  the  formation  of  ammonia  and   suf-  Many  surgeons  consider  this  discolora- 

phuretted  hydrogen;  very  active  poisons,  ti<m  as  indicating  disease  of  the  bones; 

which  by  their  combination  produce  the  this  is  a  mistake,  for  it  may  be  observed 

hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  a  poison  not  in  suppuration  of  the  soft  ports:  and  if  it 

less  dangerous.  is  more  frequently  produced  by  snppura- 

Now  the  presence  of  hydrosulphate  of  tions  arising  from  the  bones,  it  is  because 

ammonia  with  excess  of  the  alkali  in  pu-  such  suppurations  are  generally  deep,  and 

trefied  pus,  is  precisely  the  point  which  are  seated  in  spots  exposed  to  the  atmo- 

distinguishcs  it  from  pus  drawn  from  an  sphere,  and  tl>ercfore    are  in  conditions 

abscess   and    not  exposed  to  the  atmo-  favourable  to  putrefaction  and  the  forma- 

sphere.  tion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    The  for- 

Fetid  pus  is    alkaline ;    and    this  al-  mation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  its 

kalinity  is  found  even  in  its  vapour,  as  action  upon  the  blood,  suffice  to  explain  a 

nay  be  ascertained  by  placing  it  in  a  fact  in  pathological  anatomy  which  I  have 

phial,    heating  it   slightly,  if  requisite,  often  heard  interpreted  by  a  supposition 

and  then  exposing  to  its  vapour  turmeric  of  which  I  think  I  can  prove  the  falsity, 

paper  or  litmus  reddened  by  an  acid:  the  At  the  post-mortem  inspection  of  large 

changes  of  colour  which  the  papers  under-  abscesses  which  have  been  opened  during 

go  are  those  which  alkalies  produce ;  and  life,  and  particularly  of  those  which  pro. 

as  these  changes  gradually  disappear  when  c«ed  from  caries,  from  tubercles  of  the 

the  paper  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  vertebral  column,  or  from  the  hip-joint, 

is  clear  that  they  are  owing  to  ammonia,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  the 

We  have  a  new  proof  of  the  presence  of  parietesofa  very  deep  black  colour.    This 

this  gas,  if  we  expose  a  glass  rod,  dipped  colour  is  generallv  supposed  to  proceed 

in  hydrochloric  acid,  to  the  surface  of  the  from  gangrene,  while  it  is  owing  simply 

sore  which  gives  forth  the  fetid  pus;  the  to  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  and  its 

white  vapours  which  this  acid  disengages  action  upon  the  blood.    I  have  convinced 

become  thicker  if  they  were  still  rising,  or  myself  by  various  experiments,  that  this 
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Milt  commanicates  a  colour  to  the  blood  carried  into  the  blood,  and  exhaled  by  the 
deeper  than  that  of  Tenons  blood.  Among  urine*;  but  if  the  hydrosulphate  of  am- 
these  experiments  I  will  quote  the  follow,  monia,  which  alters  the  state  of  the  blood, 
ing  one : —  tends  to  escape  by  the  urine,  it  may  do 
I  injected  some  blood  which  had  been  also  by  all  toe  exhaling  surfaces,  and 
stirred  in  the  air  and  depri?ed  of  its  particularly  by  those  which  secrete  pus. 
fibrine,  into  a  knuckle  of  the  small  intes-  This  makes  me  belieye,  that  when  the 
tine ;  and  when  the  parietes  of  the  intes-  blood  has  been  once  affected  by  the  ab. 
tine  had  been  strongly  reddened  by  the  sorption  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia, 
blood,  I  macerated  the'ro  partly  in  a  solu-  the  pus  found  on  the  surfiue  of  sulntions 
tion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  partly  of  continuity  does  not  owe  its  fcetor  only 
in  a  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammo-  to  the  putrefaction  which  it  undergoes, 
nia:  in  both  cases  they  became  of  a  yery  but  to  its  mixture  with  the  putrid  pnnci- 
deep  black,  just  like  the  parietes  of  the  pies  exhaled  by  these  solutions  of  con- 
abscesses  which  are  supposed  to  be  gan-  tinnity,  as  they  are  by  the  kidneys.  P»r. 
Srenous.  We  may  observe,  too,  that  the  haps^  in  such  cases,  the  pus  of  unopened 
iscoloration  of  these  abscesses  depends  so  abscesses  would  show  signs  of  deeompo. 
much  on  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydro-  sition ;  but  howeyer  this  may  be,  the  ori- 
gen,  that  it  is  only  found  when  it  has  been  ginal  cause  would  be  the  local  injury,  the 
possible  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  be  putrefaction  of  pus,  and  its  contact  with 
formed ;  and  that  it  never  has  been  found  the  atmosphere ;  which  I  bold  it  impor- 
in  abscesses  which  have  not  been  opened  —  taut  to  establish,  to  show  the  utility  of 
that  is  to  say,  in  those  which  cannot  con-  the  point  which  I  aim  at,  in  the  practical 
tain  putrefieid  pus ;  and  that  this  tint  does  application  of  my  researches  f. 
not  seem  to  be  formed  until  after  death ;  n*  i  !■ 
for  on  post  mortem  examination,  it  is  often  ^To  be  contioaed.] 
recognized  before  dissection,  without  hay- 
ing been  perceived  during  life. 

I  shall  terminate  this  article  upon  pu-  qN  MALIGNANT  REMITTENT 

trefied  pus  by  the  following  observation.  FEVER. 
Even  when  pus  blackens  diachylon  and 

the  lead  wash  applied  to  the  parts  which  ■ 

furnish  it — even  when  its  vapour,  without  ^    .-,     i»  *-^        ^  ^l    ar  j*     i  r^ 

raising  the  temperature,  communicates  to  ^^  '««  hditor  oj  the  Medical  Gazette. 

re-agents  all  tne  colours  which  are  pro>  c,,. 

dueed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  —  these  ' 

same  re-agents,  poured  into  the  pus,  pro-  The  inclosed  remarks  on  the  "  maligr. 

duce  merely  white  precipitates;  that  is  to  nant    remittent  fever"    of   the   West 

say,  the   same  which  would  result  from  Coast  of  Africa,  drawn  from  per^nal 

their  action  on  pure   albumen :    a  new  observation,  may  perhaps  be  considered 

proof  of  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  the  ^^^    of  notice  in  vour  journal, 

most  charactenstic  substances,  when  they  -^                      I  am  sir 

are  mixed  with  albumen,   and  a  proof,  ^         u   r '  *  ' 

consequently,  of  the  necessity  of  not  ex-  ^^^^        T*^itf  ^^^^^^ 

amining  them  until  they  have  been  freed  •'•  Macdiarmid. 

from  this  substance,  which  masks  them  so  High  Row,  Keminfrton  Lane, 

completely.  Nov.  16, 1887. 

The  foetor  of  pus,  which  I  suppose  to 
depend  chemically  upon  the  hydrosulphate  The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  has  a^in 
of  ammonia,  with  an  excess  of  the  alkali,  been  yisited  by  one  of  those  fearful  out- 
may,  without  Question,  depend  upon  the  breaks    of   disease   which   {leriodicallj 
putrefaction  of  pus,  which  is  subject  to  threaten  the  yery  existence  of  the  scU 
all  the  conditions  favourable  to  putrefac- 
tion when  it  is  in  a  large  abscess,  in  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere,  and  surrounded  ♦  The  second  part  of  thii  memoir  wlU  contain 
hv  tliP  notiirol  liottt  «>f  «h*  Tinman  bndv  the  proofi  deduced  from  chemical  analyila. 
Dy  tne  natural  heat  of  the  human  poay.  ^  ^j^  j^  wmiewhat  ob««ure,  but  «re  believe 

It  IS  so  certain  that  its  putrefaction  is  tne  that  the  following  It  our  author*!  meaning.     He 

original  cause  of  its  foetor,  that  this  foBtor  aaserts  that  pus  cannot  putrefy  unleaa  the  ab- 

is  never  found  in  the  pus  obUined  from  •«•■*»  <»?«"»   ^***»  this  excepUon,  however, 

..«^...».^j  -u                     J  •             i:—  ♦«  *!«.*  that  If,  In  cooReqnence  of  the  opening  of  an  ah- 

unopened  abscesses,  and  is  peculiar  to  that  ^^^„^  \^^  ,,„,  ,i,  become  putrid.  It.  hydro«ul. 

which    has    been   in   contact  with  the  at*  phate  of  ammonia  may  be  carried  Into  the  drcn- 

mosphere,    the  indispensable  element  of  latlon,  and  then  deposited  In  another  and  on- 

putrefaction.     But  when  tbe    h,d,o.nl-  XrV.\':rhj;::hVMh?"^?;£'*^. 

pnate  of  ammonia  comes  in  contact  with  or  origin  of  ite  putrefaction,  wonid  be  the  open- 

the  tissues  of  the  body,  it  is  absorbed  and  lag  of  the  Ant  abaceas.— 2yaiula/or. 
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dement,  in  as  far  as  the  European  po-  looked  for,  and  with  what  joy  the  first 

pulation  is  concerned.  fall  of  rain    was   welcomed   hy  those 

The  points  of  similarity  between  the  whom  the  experience  of  former  years 

fever  of  this  and  of  former  periods  are  had  taught  its  beneficial  eflfects.     I  am 

great;  but  as  some  of  their  features  dif-  happy   to    add,  that  the  rains  set  in 

fer  essentially,  the  few  remarks  to  he  heavily  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 

offered   will  bear  more  upon  these  as  and   their  expectations   were    in  some 

facts,  than  upon  the  far  more  interest-  measure  realised  by  the  beginning  of 

hiif  but  equally  intricate  questions   to  June. 

which  they  naturally  give  rise.  The  The  disease  which  thus  carried  ofiT, 
eombined  causes  (whatever  they  be)  in  a  short  period,  upwards  of  one-third 
which  produce  such  deleterious  effects  on  of  the  European  residents  of  Freetown, 
tbehumanframe,as  have  lately  been  wit-  independent  of  merchant  seamen  and 
nessed  on  this  coast,  would  appear  to  have  others,  was  geuerally  ushered  in  by  the 
been  in  operation  early  in  the  year,  a  premonitory  symptoms  of  common  fever, 
decided  case  of  '*  black  vomit"  having*  occurring  during  the  night  in  many 
occurred  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  in  cases,  and  described  by  the  patient  next 
one  of  the  rivers,  about  the  end  of  Ja-  morning,  on  sending  for  medical  assist- 
nuary— -I  believe  the  only  one  among  ance,  as  "  not  having  felt  well  on  going 
several  cases  of  fever  frum  the  same  to  bed ;"  sleep  absent,  or  disturbed  by 
vessel  in  which  that  characteristic  uncomfortable  dreams,  followed  by 
symptom  appeared.  At  intervals  frum  headache,  thirst,  and  restlessness ;  pains 
ibis  period  several  suspicious  cases  were  generally  over  the  body,  or  (what  is 
noticed,  but  the  full  development  of  the  more  characteristic  of  thi^  particular 
disease  may  perhaps  be  dated  from  one  fever,  though  not  always  present)  a 
which  occurred  on  the  16th  April,  and  burninc'  heat  and  oppression  at  the 
terminated  fatally  on  the  19tn,  being  pttecordia.  On  examination,  skin  ex- 
followed  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  treniely  hot  and  dry;  eyes  sometimes, 
series  of  cases,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  even  at  this  early  stage,  suffused  ;  head- 
nearly  as  many  deaths.  ache  now  intense,  particularly  over  the 

During  May  the  cases  were  more  orbits.  Pulse  1*20  to  130,  and  sometimes 
frequent,  and  (if  possible)  in  a  more  con-  strong,  but  generally  weak  ;  tongue  drv, 
centrated  form ;  one  member  of  a  fa-  furred,  and  tremulous ;  pain  in  the  ab- 
mily  afler  another  became  its  victim,  dominal  region,  particularly  referable  to 
ancf  neither  age,  sex,  temperament,  nor  the  epigastrium ;  the  headache  and  the 
habits,  appeared  to  influence  it  in  the  last  symptom  varying  in  severity,  and 
slightest  aegree.  It  was  now,  too,  seldom  present  together  in  any  marked 
spreading  along  the  coast,  accounts  degree,  the  pain  in  the  abdomen  being 
reaching  us  from  the  southward  that  oflen  absent  entire! v  in  some  of  the  very 
the  men -of  war  in  that  direction  were  worst  cases,  and  tfiose,  too,  in  which 
suffering  from  its  effects,  at  the  same  the  post-mortems  displayed  extensive 
time  that  the  merchant  vessels  from  the  patches  of  inflamed,  ulcerated,  and  pha- 
northeni  rivers  were  sending  in  numbers  gedenic  intestine.  Dyspnoea,  more  or 
of  the  most  malignant  cases.  While  the  less,  an  occasional  symptom,  with  nau- 
disease,  however,  was  thus  sweeping  sea,  and  vomiting  of  watery  mucus,  or 
along  the  shores  and  neighbouring  diluted  yellow  bile;  stools,  when  pro- 
rivers,  the  mountain  villages  were  alto-  cured,  copious,  dark,  and  extremely 
gether  exempt,  and  the  military  station,  foetid. 

too,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  although  About  the  third  day  the  disease  will 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  appear  to  yield  to  the  treatment  em- 
town.  The  barracks  are  elevated  about  ployed ;  headache  either  entirely  gone, 
400  feet  above  the  town,  and  enjoy  an  or  reduced  to  a  slight  vertigo  on  sitting 
open  and  free  circulation  on  all  sides,  up ;  pulse  moderate ;  very  slight  or  no  ir- 
Of  the  oflicers,  the  surgeon  of  the  Royal  ntability  of  stomach ;  evacuations  much 
African  Corps  was  the  only  one  attack,  improved  in  character,  with  a  distinct 
ed  ;  and  among  the  native  soldiers  only  bilious  tinge,  with  either  a  tenacious 
two  cases  appeared,  both  of  them,  how*  salivary  discharge  from  the  mouth,  or  a 
ever,  terminatinfjp  fatally.  decided  tenderness  of  the  gums.    Amidst 

Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  all  this  seeming  success,  oowever,  some 

supposed  how  anxiously  a  change  was  larking  symptom  will  betray  itself  to 
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the  medical  attendant,   realizing'  in  a  The  exceptions  to  these  general  cha- 

short  time  his  very  worst  fears.     The  racteristics  of  the    disease   were  cases 

case  now  retrogra^ ;  the  patient  docs  provinfif  fatal  without  the  appearance  of 

not  feel  so  well ;  had  a  wretched  nig'ht ;  the  *'  black  Tomit,"  three  ot  which  oc- 

eveiy  symptom  of  salivation  has  dis-  curred  under  my  care.    There  was  also 

appeared  ;     countenance    and    manner  violent  delirium  in  some  few  instances; 

anxious.    If  not  previously,  eyes  now  and  a  degree  of  paralysis  in  two,  with 

suffused,  and  skin  either  of  a  peculiar  imbecility  of  mind,  passings  off  in  the 

dirty   hue,   or  of    a  decidedly  bilious  one  case,  but  terminating^  fatally  in  the 

tinge.     Evacuations  since  last  visit  fre-  other :  the  most  remarkable  exception 

quent,  scanty,  and  harassing ;  appear,  being  a  case  of  recovery,  in  which  the 

ance  watery,  dark,  and  without  a  trace  matter  vomited,  as  well  as  the  evacoa- 

of  feculence,  or  suppressed  altogether;  tions  by  stool,  at  one  period  of  the  dis- 

considcrable  oppression  in  the  breath-  ease  resembled,  and  were  in  fact,  the 

ing;  sense  of  weight  at  the  prfiecordia.  coffee-ground    fluids    noticed  iu    fatal 

This  state  is  speedily  followed  (in  cases,  the  appearance  of  which  haa  been 
some  cases  in  a  few  hours)  by  the  clos-  so  generally  deemed  the  messenger  of 
ing  scene;  constant  singultus,  inter-  death.  The  patient  was  a  married  woman, 
rupted  only  by  vomiting  of  coffee-  voung,  and  delicate  in  appearance,  had 
ground  matter;  alvinc  evacuations  (if  neen  about  two  years  m  the  colonj, 
any)  of  the  same  character,  the  peculiar  had  suffered  from  the  climate  severely, 
foetor  of  both  impregnating  the  air  of  and  was  the  mother  of  one  child  at  the 
the  whole  room,  and  every  article  within  time,  about  a  twelvemonth  old. 
it.  Pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt  at  the  Up  to  the  latter  end  of  June,  at 
wrist;  action  of  the  heart  much  op-  which  time  the  tornadoes  were  he- 
pressed  ;  extremities  cold  and  clammy,  coming  frequent  and  heavy,  and  the 
out  no  pain  now  complained  of  in  any  fever  consequently  nearly  extinct,  the 
part  of  tne  body ;  mind  clear,  and  pain-  deaths  were,  to  the  whole  population 
fully  awake  to  the  hopelessness  of  the  of  Freetown  (not  including  the  mili- 
case,  even  within  a  very  short  period  of  tary),  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
the  fatal  event.  three.     The  number  of  ladies  resident 

This  outline,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  cha-  in  Freetown  at  the  time  was,  I  believe, 
racteristic  of  a  number  of  the  cases,  nine;  of  these* five  were  attacked,  and 
The  disease,  however,  in  some  ran  on  three  recovered,  shewing  a  less  morta- 
to  a  fatal  termination,  with  only  a  very  lity  than  in  the  other  sex.  Of  Euro- 
slight  attack  of  fever  at  first,  every  irre-  pcan  children  there  were  not  more,  I 
gularity  of  bowels,  circulation,  &c.  be-  think,  than  six  ;  two  of  these  had  slight 
mg  apparently  corrected  by  the  treat-  attacks,  and  none  died.  Of  the  losses 
ment  employecl,  the  patient  continuing  of  the  several  ships  of  war  I  am  unable 
to  declare,  time  aAcr  time,  that  no  un-  to  speak  ;  and  ot  the  merchant  seamen 
pleasant  symptom  remained.  In  these  I  can  only  state,  that  the  numbers  under 
cases  a  dry  furred'  tongue,  suffusion  of  my  care  Between  the  16th  May  and  7tb 
the  eyes,  or  the  a|>pca ranee  of  the  skin  June  were  thirty-seven  cases  of  fever, 
already  alluded  to,  gave  you  not  only  a  out  of  which  there  were  eleven  deaths, 
mistrust  of  the  case,  but  an  almost  cer-  The  treatment  of  this  formidable  dis- 
tain  assurance  of  danger,  as  too  many  case  essentially  consisted  in  procuring 
melancholy  instances  tend  to  prove.  A  the  constitutional  effect  of  mercury,  as 
sudden  oppression  at  the  chest,  followed  soon  as  possible,  relieving  the  local 
by  the  *"*  black  vomit,"  are  the  first  symptoms  in  the  meantime,  as  far  as 
symptoms  that  succeed  this  treacherous  the  the  disease  would  permit,  and  kcrp- 
calm,  terminating  in  a  state  of  collapse,  ing  up  a  moderate  but  constant  action 
miserably  lengthened  out  to  a  perioa  of  on  the  bowels,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
man^  hours,  during  which,  although  all  accumulation  of  the  vitiated  secretions, 
sensibility  to  external  impressions  ap*  A  scruple  of  calomel  was  generally  ad- 
peara  gone,  the  audible  and  laborious  mininistcred  at  first,  followed  by  the 
respiration,  together  with  the  painful  same  preparation  combined  with  opium, 

S»tures  of  the  Dody,  and  drawing  up  of  in  the  form  of  three-grain  pills,  to  be 
e  limbs  towards  the  elose,  strongly  taken  every  two  or  three  hours;  or 
impress  you  with  the  idea  of  intense  should  the  scruple  dose  not  have  pro- 
suffering,  eured  several  copious  stools,   another 
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was  ordered,   combined   with  rhobarb  the  Indv  already  alluded  to,  in  whom 

(and  ipecac.,  where   no  irritability  of  *lie  "  black  vomit"  bad  appeared,  fol- 

sloraacD  was  present,)  divided  into  four  lowed  by  a  state  of  collapse  afibrdingr 

Sowders,  ancf  administered  every  three  little  prospect  of  recovery  ;  the  ex- 
ours.  Leeches  to  the  head,  in  large  tremities  had  become  cold  and  clammy, 
numbers,  were  resorted  to,  if  necessary ;  and  the  pulse  was  scarcely  to  be  felt  at 
and  on  the  sliebtest  uneasiness  being  the  wrist,  when  warm  fomentations  to 
complained  of  in  the  abdominal  or  the  bowels  were  ordered,  with  hot  bricks 
sternal  recrion,  a  blister,  nearly  cover-  to  the  feet,  and  wine  in  spoonsful  every 
ing  the  epigastrium,  was  applied;  this  fifteen  minutes.  Nature  did  rally,  and 
was  surrounded  bv  five  or  six  dozen  of  the  patient,  four  days  afterwards,  was 
leeches,  and  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  able  to  be  dressed  and  removed  to 
and  lower  part  of  the  chest  fomented  another  house, although  the  melancholy 
with  pieces  of  blanket  wrung  out  of  cause  of  her  removal  was  her  husband's 
boiling  water,  and  applied  the  moment  death,  from  the  same  fever.  Her  re- 
tbe  leeches  were  removed,  continuing  covery  was  agtiin  checked  a  few  days 
this  latter  for  half  an  hour,  and  repeat-  afterwards,  by  another  death  in  the 
ing  it  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  family;  yet,  in  loss  than  a  fortnight 
according  to  tne  necessity  of  the  case,  from  the  time,  she  was  perfectly  rcco.' 
Mercurial  inunction  was  never  omitted ;  vered  —  the  only  survivor  in  a  little 
and  warm  encmata,  simple  or  laxative,  family  circle  of  five. 
according  to  circumst-mccs,  proved  too  The  last  reme<Iy  I  have  to  mention 
fiscful  and  too  grateful  an  auxiliary  to  is  blood-letting ;  But  as  it  is  one  which 
be  overlooked,  even  in  the  most  promis-  has  been  most  sparingly  employed  on 
ing  cases,  although,  on  the  whole,  no  this  occasion,  and  that  little  with  the 
remedy  afforded  such  temporary  (and  I  worst  success,  J  would  only  say  that 
would  almost  say)  permanent  relief,  as  I  am  averse  to  its  use  in  European  cases 
the  repeated  fomentations.  Their  ap-  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  notwithstanding 
plication,  in  many  instances,  has  been  the  powerful  arguments  in  its  favour 
speedily  followed'  by  sonic  hours  of  whicli  the  post-mortems  display.  My 
refreshing  sleep ;  in  others,  by  the  ap-  limited  experience,  however,  does  not, 
pearance  of  a  salutary  moisture  on  the  perhaps,  authorise  me  to  form  an  opi- 
surface,  assisting  the*  operation  of  the  nion,  for  only  in  three  cases  was  the 
laxatives  administered,  and  in  no  case  lancet  used,  as  far  as  T  am  aware;  in 
failing,  for  the  time  at  least,  in  allevi-  two  by  the  colonial  surgeon,  and  in  one 
ating  the  severe  pain  and  oppression  so  by  myself.  They  promised  well  at  first; 
often  complained  of  in  the  chest  and  but  delirium  came  on  in  two,  and  a  de- 
abdomen.  The  extract  of  colocynth,  gree  of  paralysis  in  the  thirJ,  and  they 
with  calonfel,  in  the  form  of  pill,  was  all  nroved  fatal. 

occasionally  found   useful  ;    and    sup-  1  he  case  I  chose  for  the  purpose  was 

posing    it   admissible,    qtiinino,   either  that  of  a  young  sailor  of  a  healthy  ap- 

alone,  or  combined  with  a  small  qnan-  pearaiicc,   in  the   earliest  stage  of  the 

tity  of  calomel,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  disease,  and    with   nothing  apparently 

mercurial     action,     was    administered  contra  indicating  its  use.     I  accordingly 

during  the  favourable  progress  of  the  opened  a  vein  m  the  arm,  and  allowed 

case.     The  scruple  of  calomel,  followed,  the  blood  to  flow  till  he  expressed  him- 

if  necessary,  by  a  blister  over  the  epi-  self  as  greatly  relieved  of  a  distressing 

gastriom,  or  a  mustard  cataplasm,  gene-  headache,  which  formed  the  principal 

rally  allayed  the  irritability  of  the  sto-  feature  in  the  case.     The  arm  was  then 

macb,  at  least  for  the   time;   and  the  tied  up,  16  oz.  having  been  taken,  and 

most  ag^reeable  as  well  as  most  useful  two  buckets  of  water   were   suddenly 

drink,  was  found  to  be  small  and  re-  thrown  over  the  patient.     He  was  then 

peated   draughts  of  soda  in  a  state  of  well  dried  and  nut  to  bed,  thanking  me 

effervescence.     Wine,  or  other  stimu-  for  the  great  relief  he  had  experienced, 

lants,  except  when  ordered  during  the  The  next  object   was  to  produce   the 

patient's  recovery,  were  only  employed  mercurial  action  on  the  system ;  but  ere 

to  keep  the  vital  spark  from  expiring,  this  could   be  accomplished,  the  case 

in  the  hope  of  nature's  eventually  ral-  began  to  decline,  and   the  symptoms 

lying.  I  have  already  alluded  to  preceded  his 

Thishope,  however,  was  only  realized  death,  which  took  place  on    the  13th 

io  one  extraordinary  instance,  that  of  day— an  unusually  lengthened  period. 
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the  deaths  generally  occurring  on  the  in  with  pain  in  the  loins  and  limbs,  hot 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  days.  more  particularly  in  the  calves  of  the 
The  few  post-mortems  which  time  legs ;  sometimes  distressing  pain  in  the 
and  opportunity  permitted,  bore  the  head,  and  at  others  great  uneasiness 
most  marked  evidence  of  inflammatory  about  the  prsecordia,  with  occasional 
action,  and  that,  too,  of  an  intense  de-  vomiting  and  irritability^  of  stomach  ; 
gree,  in  the  several  cavities  of  the  body,  the  tongue  in  general  white  and  tremu- 
but  more  particularly  and  more  gene-  lous,  in  some  cases  red  and  clean,  and 
rall^  in  that  of  the  abdomen.  In  one  in  a  few  an  ingrained  blackness  was 
native  case  which  I  examined,  there  perceptible,  but  perfectly  different  from 
were  large  dark  patches  on  the  peri-  that  collection  of  sordes  which  form  a 
toueal  surface  of  the  stomach  towards  characteristic  of  the  typhus  gravior,  no 
its  cardiac  extremity,  the  portions  of  symptoms  of  which  were  observable 
lining  membrane  correspondmg  to  these  during  any  stage  of  the  disease.  There 
presenting  an  ad vancecl  stage  of  inflam-  was  no  great  degree  of  heat  on  the  sur- 
matiun ;  traces  of  inflammation  were  face  of  the  body,  but  on  grasping  the 
found  in  the  small  intestines;  and  the  limbs  or  body  nrmly,  a  stinging  neat, 
stomach,  gall,  and  urinary  bladders,  producing  a  very  peculiar  sensation,  was 
contained  the  dark  coflee-ground  fluids;  communicated  to  the  hand,  which  itre- 
that  of  the  gall  bladder  presenting  more  tained  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
the  appearance  and  consistence  of  liquid  pulse  hurried,  and  sometimes  feeble,  but 
tar ;  the  lungs  were  in  a  state  of  san-  seldom  indicating  any  considerable  de- 
guineous  engorgement  throughout,  and  gree  of  inflammatory  action.  No  re- 
de! u^ed  the  table  with  blooa  on  being  markable  appearance  of  the  urine  ;  the 
cut  into.  The  next  native  case  pre-  eyes  were  generally  suffused,  and  in 
sented  the  same  traces  of  abdominal  most  cases  there  was  considerable 
inflammation,  but  in  a  more  striking  anxiety  during  the  first  stage  of  the 
'  degree ;  the  ileum  especially,  on  expos-  disease.  This  train  of  symptoms  gene- 
ingits  mucous  surface,  shewed  one  oark  rally  lasted  for  the  first  thirty-eight  or 
mass  of  vessels,  intersected  by  gan-  forty  hours,  by  which  time  the  aperient 
grenous  patches,  and  large  excavated  medicine  which  had  been  administered 
sloughing  ulcers.  The  case  was  that  had  freely  operated ;  but  in  vain  were 
of  Christopher  Lynch,  native  private,  healthy  bilious  evacuations  sought  for. 
In  a  European  case  examined,  which  The  disease  became  now  evidentlv  ma- 
had  provc(i  fatal  without  any  appear-  nifest  in  the  thin  dark  fluid  which  was 
ance  of  black  vomit,  that  fluiu  was  passed  downwards  in  considerable 
found  in  the  stomach  to  the  amount  of  quantities,  and  rendered  particularly 
a  pint ;  and  the  same  traces  of  active  characteristic  by  innumerable  small 
inflammalion  were  apparent  in  that  floating  Hocculi,  which  had  very  much 
organ,  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  the  appearance  of  the  washed  and 
the  canal,  especially  in  the  ileum,  as  broken-down  fibres  of  the  blood, 
noticed  in  the  two  native  cases.  The  patient  felt  much  relieved 
Such,  then,  being  the  leading  cha-  about  this  period,  and  appeared  uncon- 
racters  of  the  fever  of  this  year,  as  de-  sciousof  his  danger;  and  this  delusive 
rived  from  the  personal  observation  of  state  often  gave  sanguine  hopes  to  the 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  which  attendants.  This  calm  was  followed  by- 
occurred,  I  would  now  subjoin  extracts  a  morbid  torpidity,  or  sometimes  by  low 
from  the  Medical  Reports  on  those  of  *  delirium.  This  state  continued  until 
182:)  and  1829,  as  given  by  the  medical  the  fourth  day,  when  the  inevitable 
oflicers  on  the  station,  that  by  comparing  forerunner  of  a  fatal  termination,  *  the 
them  with  the  description  I  have  ven-  black  vomit,*  made  its  appearance ;  at 
tured  to  give  of  the  last  epidemic,  the  first  in  small  quantities,  and  mixed  with 
points  in  which  they  differ  may  be  the  the  ingcsta,  but  afterwards  in  amazing 
more  easily  contrasted.  volumes,  and  ejected  from  the  stomach 

_  ^         .,^,.,«  ^witha  most  extraordinary  spasmodic 

Extracts  from  the  Medical  Report  of  force. 

the  Epidemic  of   1823,    at    Sierra  The    fluid    had    the    appearance  of 

Leone,                  ^  diluted  and  broken-down  coagulum  of 

The  fever  made  its  appearance  in  the  blood,   and    frequently    with    portions 

'early  part  of  the  year.  of  coagulated  lymph,  assuming  very 

This  disease  was  generally  ushered  much  the  appearance  of  the  inner  coat 
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of  the  stomach ;  the  /fluid  g'avc  a  dark    moist,  when  thirst  was  complained  of. 

stain  to  linen,  not  easily  removed,  and  £je»  waterj  and  suflfused  ;  on  the  fourth 
bad  a  raw  unpleasant  odour  so  perfectly    or  fifth  day  a  dirty  yellow  suffusion  of 

EecuHar,  that,  on  entering'   the   cham-  the  surface  made  its  appearance,  attended 
er,  the  state  of  affairs  became  imme-  in  most  cases  with  a  distressing  irrita- 
diately  manifest.    In  some  cases  a  trou-  bility  of  stomach.    As  the  disease  ad- 
blesome  hiccup  occurred,  and  in  these  vanced  the   vomiting  increased,  and  a 
the  matter  vomited  was  less  abundant,  lar^e  quantity  of  dark  fluid,  resembling 
The  state  of  the  patient's   mind   was  decomposed  venous  blood,  was  ejected 
most  peculiar  in  the  latter  stagfe  of  the  from  tne  stomach.    At  this  stag'e  of  the 
disease :  the   poor  sufferer  seemed  un-  disease  disposition  to  coma  existed,  and 
conscious    of   his   hopeless   state,  and  scenerally  the   patient  replied-  that  he 
i;«nerally  expressed   himself  as    being'  had  no  complaint,  and  was  very  well ; 
much  better,  until,  the  vital  flame  gfra-  but  this  delusive  appearance  was  a  cer- 
dually  receding   from  the  surface  and  tain  prelude  to  death, 
extremities,    dissolution     took     place  ;  In  the  post-mortems,  skin  of  a  high 
which  in  some  cases  was  preceaed  by  yellow;  omentum  ven'   vascular,    and 
violent  straining  of   the  eye-lids,   in-  the  external  surface  of"^  the  stomach  and 
coherent  expression,  or  by   some  con-  intestines   were   highly  inflamed.      In 
vulsive  motions.     Sometimes,  prior  to  some  cases  the  colon  was  dark,  and  in 
this,  a  dingy-yellow   appearance  took  one  the  ileum  appeared  to  be  in  a  state 
place  on  the  body,  particularly  on  the  of  sphacelus,  and  contained  a  dark  fluid, 
neck  and  chest.  which,  when  washed  off,  a  clear  trans- 
Thc   post-mortems    showed    an    in-  parent  mucus  appeared  tenaciously  ad- 
flamed   state  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  tiering  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach 
intestinal  canal,  and  patches  of  inflara-  and  intestines.     On   this  mucus  being 
nation  and  disorganization  of  the  coats  scraped  off,  the  inner  coat  of  the  sto- 
of  the  small  intestines;  the  whole  lined  mach  appeared  highly  vascular  and  red, 
with   a  glairy  mucus,  and    the   dark-  and  the  different  portions  of  the  intcs. 
coloured   fluid    which    constitutes    the  tines  that  were  examined,  all  presented 
black  vomit.  the  same  marks  of  inflammation.     In 
Observed   to   be  particularly  preva-  some   cases  this  mucus  resembled  false 
lent  on  the  sea*coast.     One  strange  cha-  membrane,  and  was    detached    among 
racteristic,  however,  presented  itself —  the  dark   grumous  contents  of  the  sto- 
that  females  and  children  were  entirely  mach  and  intestines, 
exempted  from  the  disease.  In   several   of  the    cases   the  colon 
The   symptoms   were    not   those   of  was  remarkably  contracted  in  its  whole 
an     active    or   ardent    fever.      In    no  extent.     The  liver  was  large,  and  of  a 
case  could  the  salivary  glands  be  sub-  mottled  appearance  on  the  surface,  and 
jccted  to  the  mercurial  influence.     The  much   distended    with     blood,     which 
only  patients  who  escaped  were  those  rushed  forth  when  that  organ  was  cut 
in  whom  early  venesection  was  had  re-  into.     Gall-bladder  generally"  empty ; 
course   to :  those  cases,  however,  were  nothing  remarkable  in  the  spleen.   £vi. 
very  rare,  and  were  more  than  ec^ualled  dent  marks  of  great  detemiinatiun  of 
by   the  fatal  cases  under  like  circum-  blood  to  the  brain  existed ;  the  sinuses 
stances  and  treatment.  were   distended    with  congested  blood. 
Not  a  single  one  recovered  after  the  and  the  membranes  in  a  high  state  of 
black  vomit  made  its  appearance.  vascularity;  about  an  ounce   of  serum 

was   generally  found  in  the  ventricles. 

Extracts  from  the  Medical  Report  of  The   structure   of  the  brain    unusually 

the  Epidemic    of   1829,    at    Sierra  firm." 

Leone,  "  Considering  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
The  disease  was  generally  ushered  ease  to  be  essentially  inflammatory," 
in  with  pain  in  the  loins  and  limbs,  but  says  Dr.  Sweeny,  "  bleeding  was  prac- 
more  particularly  in  the  calves  of  the  tised  in  the  first  stage,  either  to  the  re- 
legs  ;  very  severe  headache ;  the  tem-  lief  of  the  headache,  or  to  deli|iuium. 
perature  was,  in  several  cases,  much  Calomel,  mercurial  inunction,  blisters." 
diminished,  with  torpor  of  the  circulat-  No  case  recovered  unless  free  i)tya- 
ing  system.  Tongue  furred,  generally  lism  was  produced, 
ash-coloored ;  in  several  cases  it  was  i  r  u 
clean,  or    prematurely  red,    generally  Does  it  not  appear,  then,  from  the 

624.-XXI.  *^  ^ 
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historj  of  these  successive  periods,  that  Jn  1829,  agfain,  "  the  temperature  of 
while  the  locality  remained  the  same,  the  hody,  iu  several  cases,  was  much 
and  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  diminished,  with  torpor  of  the  circu- 
with  its  barometrical  and  other  changes,  latin^  system."  This  corresponds  some- 
afTorded  nothing  remarkable  as  diflfenng  what  with  1823;  but  in  1837,  as  stated 
from  a  former  period,  still  some  circum-  already,  the  heat  of  the  body  wis  in- 
stances must  have  been  in  operation,  on  tense  and  the  circulating  system  active. 
one  occasion  or  another,  to  produce  the  In  1829,  the  vomiting'  does  not  ap- 
modifications  of  the  disease  which  have  pear  to  have  been  an  early  symptom, 
been  observed.  The  disease  certainly  notcomiujiifon  till  the  fourth  or  nfth  day, 
appeared,  in  every  instance,  earlj^  in  the  or,  in  fact,  till  the  approach  of  death  : 
year,  and  g'radually  became  milder  as  in  1837,  on  the  contrary,  vomiting*  was 
the  rains  fell ;  and  during  the  last  visi-  a  very  general,  and  always  in  such  au 
tation,  I  could  not  but  remark  that  cases  early  symptom  often  subdued,  but 
rarely  happened  during  the  continuance  returning  towards  the  close  with  the 
of  a  strong  sea-breeze,  while,  on  the  appearance  of  the  coffee-grounds, 
contrary,  three  and  four  cases  have  ap-  The  appearance  of  false  membrane 
peared  in  the  day,  during  the  preva-  in  the  course  of  the  canal  was  not  no- 
lence  of  the  laud  wind,  or  m  calm  wea-  ticed,  I  believe,  iu  1837  ;.  the  opportu- 
ther;  those  who  were  ill  at  the  time  nities  of  observation  were,  however, 
appearing  sensibly  to  feel  its  deleterious  rare. 

influence.     On  this  point,  however,  I  iu   conclusion    it  is  stated,  that  in 

would  not  speak  confidently,  although  182^    no    case  recovered    unless    free 

such  was  my  impression  and  such  the  ptyalism  was  produced;  while, in  1837, 

efiect,  whatever  might  have  been  the  several  cases  recovered  without  the  ap- 

cause.  pearance   of  salivation,  especially   the 

Between   the   fevers  of  1823,  1829,  case  of  recovery  from  the  olack  vomit, 

and   1837,  the  following  points  are,  I  in  which  there  was  no  salivation, 
think,  strikingly  contrasted  : — 

In   1823,  "there  was  no  great  degree 

of  heat  of  body ;"  in  1837,  the  beat  of  qn  the  anatomical  structure, 
the  body,  especially  of  the  trunk,  was 

intense.  -^~°  o" 

In  1823,  "  females  and  children  were  some  or  tbb  morbid  conditions, 
exempt;"  in  1837,  the  former  suffered 

nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  males,  ®'  '^"* 

and  children  were  not  exempt.  VALVES  of  the  AORTA. 

In  1823,  the  symptoms  were  stated  as  

not  being  those  of  "  an  active  or  ardent 

fever;'*  in  1837,  I  would  be  inclined  to  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

say  that  they  were  very  much  of  the 

character  of  an  acute  and  ardent  fever,  S'**» 

although  the  pulse  did  nut  generally  in-  The  perusal,  in  your  journal,  of  Dr. 

dicate  the  very    violent    inflammatory  Macleod's  lectures  on  rheumatism,  in 

action  which  must  have  been  going  on  which  reference  is  made  to  some  opinions 

to  produce  the  extensive  ravages  ob-  of  mine,  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with 

served  in  the  post-mortems.  a  few  additional  remarks  upon  the  same 

In  1823,  it  appears  that  "  in  no  case  subject, 

could   the  salivary  glands  be  subjected  In  a  lecture,  reported  in  the  Medical 

to  the   mercurial   influence;"  in   1837,  Gazette,  (vol.  xvi.  pp.  66,  &c.)  it  was 

decided  salivation  was  procured  in  seve-  stated  by  me  that  tne  wart-like  appear- 

ral  cases.  ances,  seen  upon   the  semilunar  valves 

.In   1832,    "the    only  patients  who  of  the  heart,  after  death,  in  rheumatic 

escaped  were  those  in  whom  early  V.  S.  carditis,  often  form  "  a  kind  of  double 

was  had  recourse  to ;"  in  1837,  the  three  festoon  on  each  valve,  from  the  sesamoid 

cases   in   which  that  remedy  was  em-  body  in  the  centre  to  either  extremity  of 

ployed  proved  fatal.  its  margin,   following  a  natural  line 

And  lastly,   in    1832,    not  a  single  of  division  between    the   thinner    and 

case  •  recovered  after  the  appearance  of  thicker  portions  of  the  valveJ** 

the  "  black  vomit;'*  in   1837,  one  case  The  natural  structure  here  referred  to, 

recovered  after  its  appearance.  which  I  believe  to  be  constant,  has  re- 
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ceived  but  little  oolice  rrom  anBloiniats. 
Its  relation,  however,  to  a  peculiar 
morbid  condition  of  iheu  ralves,  raakes 
it  worthy  of  b  more  particular  descrip- 

Tha  cirdiac  valves  consist  of  a  loose 
duplicature  of  the  delicate  membrane 
thai  lines  tbe  heart ;  ibe  enJocardium 
of  modem  patboIoKisls.  Between  its 
Iblds  ia  received  a  thin  prulungation  of 
fibrous  tisstie  from  the  tendinous  ring* 
aarroundinj;  or  consliluliu^  ibe  several 
orifice*  which  are  furnished  with  a 
valvular  apparatus.  In  the  semilunar 
TKlves  this  fibrous  substance  does  not 
interpose  itself  between  the  entire 
■pace  of  the  folded  membrane.  It 
reaches  Ibe  free  edge  of  each  valve  at 
three  points  only,  name]  j,  at  the  centre, 
where  it  forms  the  corput  aurontii,  and 
at  the  tvro  extremities.     Between  these 

E lints  it  stops  short,  and  lias  a  definite 
mit  and  outline — a  scolloped  edge — 
and  so  leaves  (wo  crescent) c  pnrliuns  of 
tbe  valve,  formed  merely  by  t^e  doubled 
et>docardium.  Tu  this  manner  arises 
the  distinction  nlluded  to  in  my  lecture, 
between  the  lAinner  and  thicker  parts 
of  the  valve.  The  crescentic  ed^es  are 
thin  and  transparent ;  tbe  remaitider  of - 
the  valve  is  more  or  leas  thick,  linn,  and 
opaque.  This  a tructu re  obtains  in  the 
semilunar  valves  on  both  siilcs  of  tbe 
heart,  but  it  is  much  more  conspicuous 
in  some  hearts  than  in  others ;  and  more 
so  always  in  the  valves  of  the  aorta, 
than  in  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
It  is  alonjT  the  line  of  union  hetweeu 
tbe  scolloped  edge  ufthe  thicker  portion, 
and  the  inner  convex  margin  of  tbe  two 
thinner  crescenlic  portious,  that  the 
minute  vtgtlatiom  (as  they  have  been 
called)  most  commonly  arranire  them- 
selves.  Sometimes  they  follow  that 
double  festoon  very  exactly  and  com- 
nletely;  sometimes  their  continuity 
orulcen,  and  tliey  straggle  a  little  ira 
the  line;  hut 
to  adhere  to  it  is  obvious. 


perfect  speciniensof  this  curiousarran^e- 
ment  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice. 
The  festoon  was  quite  regular  aiid  en- 
tire,, and  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
(stained  so,  apparently,  by  the  blood,) 
upon  tbe  aortic  valves  of  a  young 
woman  who  died  shout  a  month  ago 
in  the  hospital,  of  diseased  heart,  and 
who  had  suffered  many  attacks  of 
acute  rheumatism.   fi^nreSisengraved 


marked  example  from  another  subjecL 

Dr.  Budd  informs  me  that  he  hnt 
lately  met  with  a  specimen  in  which 
the  crcsccntic  seirments  of  menbrauo 
were  wanting.  The  edge  of  each  valve 
was  formed  by  a  mere  string ;  while  the 
space  between  this  cord  and  its  corres- 
ponding arc  was  open,  as  if  it  bad  been 
accurately  cut  out.  This  appears  to 
have  been  an  extreme  degree  of  that 
cribriform  or  perforated  condition  of  the 
same  membranous  portion  of  the  valves, 


Dr.  Hughes  has  recorded  (in  the 
lOth  vol.  oflheMED.  Uaz.  iip.232,&c.) 
two  very  interesting  examples  of  rheu- 
matic pericarditis,  characterized  by  the 
temporary  occurrence  of  what  I  have 
ventured  (o  call  the  U-and-fro.  sound  ^ 
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t.   e.   of  a  sound    resulting*  from    the  vessel,  with  the  wiew  of  ascertaining 
alternate  rubbing'  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  cause  of  certain  sounds  of  the  heart. 
inflamed  membrane  against  each  other  The  animal  was    previously  rendered 
in   the    successive   movements    of   the  insensible  by  a  narcotic  poison,  and  the 
heart.      I  was  naturally  pleased  to  find  circulation    was    kept    up — langcuidlj, 
diat  Dr.  Huf^hes  had  been  led  by  his  however,  towards  the  last — by  artificial 
own  experience  to  the  same  conclusions  respiration.     Soon  afterwards,  the  heart 
with   myself,  respecting  manv   of  the  was  removed  from  the   body  and   ex- 
phenomena  of  rheumatic  carditis.     On  amined;   and  little  beads  of  soft  lymph, 
one  point,  however,  he  has  misunder-  small  warty  excrescences  in  fact»  were 
stood  me.     He  supposes  that  I  refer  all  found  to  have  been  already  deposited  on 
the  changes   which   take   place  in  the  the  valves  that  had  been  mechanically 
valves  in  these  cases,  to  the  smooth  sur-  irritated  by  the  wire. 
Jace  of  the  membrane  coverinjf  them.  Does  not  this  fact  sns'g'est  a  practical 
Such,  however,  is  not,  nor  has  ever  caution  ?    Is  it  not  probable  that  bleed- 
been,    my  opinion.      I    have    always  ing  ac/ cfe/t^utttm,  in  cases  of  rheumatic 
believed  that  this  rheumatic  inflamma.  carditis,  may  favour  or  determine  the 
tion   commences  in   the  fibrous  tissues  formation  of  these  veg^etations  ? 
belonging  to  the  heart;    and  that  the  You  did  me  the  favour  last  year,  of 
"  puckering,"  "  stiffening,"  '*  increased  inserting  in  your  journal  the  history  of 
thickness  and  opacity*"  of  the  valves,  a  case  o?  carditis,  in  which  I  had  had, 
are  owing*  to   deposition   within    their  for  the  first  time,  the  opportunity  of 
folds ;  upon  or  between  their  attached  verifying,  after  the  death  ot  the  patient, 
surfaces.    In  this  matter,  therefore,   I  the  conclusions  I  had  drawn  from  the 
have  the  satisfaction  of  ag'rceing'  with  occurrence,  and  the  cessation,  of  the 
Dr.  Hughes,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  with  to-and-fro    sound,  during  his  life.     I 
most  other  pathologists.    But  that  the  have  since  met  with  a  second  strikinp^ 
free  or  serous  surface  also   undergoes  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  those 
inflammation,  and  throws  out  the  pro-  conclusions.      If  you  should  think   it 
ducts  of  inflammation,  I  infer  from  the  •  Worth  accepting,  the  case  shall  be  trans- 
fact  that  the  inflamed  valves  are  some-  mitted  in  time  fur  your  next  number, 
times  folded    back,    and  adherent  f  to  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
themselves  or  to  the  walls  of  the  heart  Your  obedient  servant, 
or  aorta.     Of  this  I  have  seen  several  T.  Watson. 

instances.                                  ,  .     ,    ,.   -   ,  Henrietta  Street.  Carendleh  Square, 

Dr.  Hughes  intimates  his  belief  that  Dec.  0,  l»S7. 
the   granulations  or  wart-like    excres- 


cences are  not  morbid  growths  from  the  on  tbb 

membrane.       Such,   also,  is,   and   has  TREATMENT  OF  SIMPLE  FRACTURES  OF 

long  been,  my  own  opinion;    and  it  has  ^he  LOWER  EXTREMITIES 

been  frequently  expressed  to  the  pupils  ^    meawi  ow 

in  the  wards  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

The  membrane  being"  inflamed,  I  con-  PLASTER  OF  PARIS  CASTS. 

ceive  that  a  portion  of  the  fibrin  of  the  Bt  Wm.  Sweetino,  Esq. 

hlood  in  contact  with  it  is  precipitated  ^  Surgeon,  Bridport. 

upon  its  surface,  and   there    adheres;  

just  as  the  retarded  blood  coagulates  The  attention  of  the  profession  has  of 
and  becomes  fixed  to  the  lining  mem-  late  been  a  good  deal  directed  to  the 
braiie  of  an  inflamed  artery  or  vein --as  management  of  fractures  of  the  extrc- 
a  consequence  of  the  inflammation,  mities,  and  with  the  most  praiseworthy 
That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  industry  surgeons  have  laboured  to  dis- 
origin  of  these  beads  of  lymph,  I  was  cover  means  whereby  their  patients  may 
led  to  suspect  by  the  result  of  some  ex-  be  saved  a  modicum  of  tne  ordinary 
periments  which  Dr.  Hope  was  obliging  pain  attendant  on  fractured  limbs,  and 
enough  to  invite  me  to  witness  two  or  be  rendered  as  comfortable  as  is  corn- 
three  summers  ago  in  Kinncrton  Street,  patable  with  their  situation.  With  this 
The  aortic  valves  of  an  ass  had  been  view  Mr.  Amesbury  recommends  bis 
held  back  by  a  wire  passed  into  the  apparatus,  which  displays  considerable 
. ingenuity,  and  an  anxiety  for  the  welt- 

.  See  Mep.  Ga«.  vol.  xtI.  p. 68.  5"**^  ""^  *^^  ""^'u^^^  '  ^^'^  ^I"^'  ^^^^ 

\  Ibid.  denounces  as  cumbersome,  and  indeed  re- 
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jects  all  and  every  kind  of  splint,  and  detached  portion  of  the  tibia  of  the  right 
relying  on  the  curr.tive  powers  of  na-  leg  displaced  and  riding  over  the  others, 
ture,  insists  that  nothing  more  is  neces-  which  its  wedgc-Iike  ibrni  facilitated, 
sarjr  than  a  soft  pillow  upon  which  the  In  this  state  of  things  my  assistance  was 
fractured  limb  may  rest :  the  generality  requested,  and  as  it  appeared  to  me  to 
of  practitioners,  however,  disregarding  be  a  case  to  which  the  plaster  cast  would  be  ^ 
all  extremes,  continue  to  employ  the  peculiarly  applicable,  it  was  determined  ^ 
splint  and  bandage  originally  recom-  to  try  it :  the  limb  was  placed  in  a  dou- 
by  Mr.  Pott  ble-inclined  plane,  in  a  Kind  of  trough, 
Without  meaning 'to  disparage  the  enveloped  in  the  plaster,  and  thus  pro« 
labours  of  others,  I  am  of  opinion  that  perly  secured  :  in  this  apparatus  it  was 
we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Messrs.  Bond  retained  for  five  or  six  weeks,  at  the  end 
and  Gale,  of  Glastonbury,  in  Somerset-  of  which  the  plaster  was  removed,  and 
shire,  for  their  yaluablc  communication  the  limb  found  straight  and  well  shaped. 
on  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris  cast,  as  a  The  management  of  cases  wherein 
substitute  for  the  common  splint  and  both  leys  are  fractured  is  very  difficult, 
bandage  in  fractures  of  the  lower  ex-  and  in  the  country,  where  proper  bed» 
tremities.  Although  the  employment  and  ap])liance8  are  wanting,  it  rarely 
of  this  material  is  confessedly  no  new  happens  but  that  some  considerable  de- 
discovery,  the  plan  has  been  certainly  formity  of  one  leg  follows :  the  difficulty 
lost  sight  of,  or  brought  into  disrepute,  of  keeping  the  leg  steady  in  the  neces- 
injBonsequence  of  some  badly  managed  sary  movements  of  the  body,  especially 
caaes.  Men  are  necessarily  cautious  in  in  evacuating  the  bowels,  is  hardly  sur- 
ttlopting  any,  to  them,  new  course,  and  mountable,  and  occasions  the  displace* 
wait  for  the  sanction  of  time,  and  the  ment  of  the  bones.  Now  this  is  mate- 
testimony  of  persons  of  acknowleged  rially  obviated  when  one  limb  is  so  ef- 
reputation,  before  they  venture  out  of  a  fcctively  supported  as  it  is  by  the  plaster 
beaten  tract.  Knowing  Mr.  Bond,  in-  cast,  insomuch  that  I  was  particularly 
dependently  of  his  professional  acquire-  struck  with  the  advantage  in  Orchard^ 
ments,  to  be  a  very  ingenious  man,  I  case,  and  felt  assured  that  it  would  be 
felt  no  difficulty  in  adopting  his  sugges-  particularly  useful  in  fractures  of  both 
tion  fl^ith  the  regard  to  the  treatment  of  legs*, 
fractures  of  the  lower  extremities  by        Since  the  occurrence  of  the  above  case 

fdaster  of  Paris  casts,  and  within  the  I  have  attended  several  others,  and  treat- 
ast  two  years  have  had  repeated  oppor-  ed  them  in  the  same  way  with  equal 
tunities  of  employing  it,  and  witn  a  success,  and  an  increasing  conviction 
success  I  could  hardly  have  anticipated,  of  the  value  of  the  plan.  1  have  now  a 
My  object  in  reporting  these  cases  patient  under  treatment,  a  man  who  for 
is  to  lay  before  my  professional  brethren  three  weeks  was  treated  with  the  com- 
the  result  of  my  own  experience,  and  to  mon  splint  and  bandage,  but  as  there 
invite  others  to  make  trial  of  the  plan,  was  no  approach  to  a  union  of  the  frac- 
which  I  cannot  help  persuading  myself  tured  enusof  the  bone,  I  recommended  in 
will  be,  at  no  distant  day,  very  generally  consultation  the  employment  of  the 
adopted.  plaster  cast,  which  was  no  sooner  appli- 
The  first  case  in  which  I  was  led  to  ed,  and  the  limb  at  rest,  than  the  man  ex- 
employ  the  plaster  cast  was  that  of  a  pressed  himself  delighted  with  the  ease 
man  m  the  neighbourhood,  about  40  ne  enjoyed,  compared  with  his  former 
years  of  age,  named  Orchard,  over  whose  state. 

leg^  a  loaded  cart  had  been  driven,  frac-         Several  advantages  accrue  from   the 

turing  both    very   severely  :  the    right  employment  of  the  plaster  cast ;  such  as 

suffered  a  simple,  the  left  a  compound  the  uniformity  of  support  given  to  the 

fracture.     The  tibia  of  the  right  leg  was       ^  ,.    .  \  ; T — 

«.       .         1  •    .    .1  i<  ^*      ^         A       ^  *  I  had  Mome  years  •ince  a  case  of  a  man  whoM 

fractured  into  three  distinct  parts ;  a  nor-  lega  were  fractured  by  a  cart  puasiog  over  tbea, 

tion  just  below  the  tuberosity,  of  about  "nd  ail  my  effort*  to  keep  one  leg  steady  were  an 

ihrpp  inrhp«  in  Ipno-tb    hpin(7rnmn1pli>lir  »»**»'"«  -J^^  "»*"  declared  he  could  not  '^mlnd 

inree  mcnes  m  lengin,  Deingcompjeteiy  ^/^legii,- nor  help  moTln|ro*«f  when  the  bovrels    . 

detached.      My  friend,  Mr.    Southcomb,  were  evacuated.    I  reaaoned  with  him,  and  aald 


every  attention  paiU  to  tne  man;  yet  an  curea  tnerignt.  ana  /  tueieri  leg."     ine  tormcr 

Ilia  ocknfii>ivQn/«<»w  raMoil    oii/l    "Mr     Qr\ii»k  tomcd  out  Well,  biit  the  Ittilet  was  ssdly  deformed, 

his  contrivances  taiJed,  and   Mr.    JiOUth-  although  the  miu  was  enabled  to  walk  nearly  M 

comb  was  daily  annoyed  at  finding  the  weU  as  before  he  received  the  injury. 
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whole  limb,  and  its  permanently  fixed 
state,  without  the  possibility  of  motion, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  freedom  from 
painful  constraint  or  the  partial  pressure 
of  a  bandage,  however  skilfully  applied. 
Patients  continually  complain  or  g^reat 
pain  from  pressure  on  the  heel  on  which 
the  limb,  when  the  patient  is  placed  on 
his  back,  rests  ;  this  is  mainly  owine  to 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  nol- 
low  space  between  the  heel  and  calf  is 
filled  up :  pads  become  hard,  and  slip, 
and  we  are  constantly  called  upon  to 
make  some  alteration,  to  the  great  risk 
of  displacing^  the  fracture,  in  order  to 
five  the  patient  ease ;  and  we  too  oflen 
find  the  patient  himself,  or  some  vexa- 
tious meddler,  interfering*  and  disarrang- 
ing  our  plans,  and  doing  considerable 
damage.  This  cannot  occur  when  the 
plaster  cast  is  used  ;  for  being  employed 
in  a  semi-fluid  state,  it  takes  the  exact 
shape  of  the  limb,  filling  up  every  hol- 
low, and  presenting  a  uniform  and  per- 
fectly  smooth  surface  for  it  to  rest  upon. 

Whilst  the  patient  is  materially  bene- 
fited by  this  method,  to  the  surgeon 
also  it  is  of  considerable  advantage,  for 
having  once  carefully  reduced  the  frac- 
lure,  and  put  it  in  a  proper  position,  no 
further  interference  is  necessary  ;  hence 
he  is  saved  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  which, 
in  hospital  and  parochial  practice,  is 
highly  desirable  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
great  care  and  circumspection  are  neces- 
aary,  for  should  the  fracture  be  put  up 
in  a  hurried  or  heedless  manner,  irrepa- 
rable mischief  must  ensue,  as  well  to  the 
patient  as  the  reputation  of  the  practi- 
tioner. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  limb 
in  a  kind  of  trough  of  the  shape  repre- 
sented in  the  diagram :  it  is  made  of 


3/  in 


i\r.JB4— These  metsnrementi  are  Ulcen  oat  sod  out. 

deal ;  the  part  on  which  the  leg  and 
thifi^h  rest  one  inch  thick ;  the  sides  half 
inch ;  the  pieces  which  form  the  sides 
of  the  troujj^h  also  half  inch  thick;  the 
first  board  is  moveable,  to  suit  persons 
of  different  heights;  the  width  seven 
inches;  and  height  of  the  sides  four. 


The  bottom  of  the  trough  should  be  a 
little  hollowed,  so  as  to  have  a  better  bed 
for  the  leg  to  rest  upon  ;  and  two  pieces 
of  board  projecting  from  the  bottom  of 
each  side,  about  four  inches  long,  to  pre- 
vent the  upsetting  of  the  apparatus. 
Having  poured  the  plaster  into  the 
trough  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom,  the 
limb  is  put  into  it  whilst  in  a  semi-fluid 
state  :  the  fracture  "having  been  properly 
adjusted,  the  trough  is  filled  with  the 
plaster,  and  the  limb  retained  in  its  pro- 
per position  by  assistants  till  the  plaster 
IS  set,  there  to  remain  as  long  as  tne  sur- 
geon is  of  opinion  that  the  case  requires. 
It  is  desirable  that  a  groove  should  be 
leAon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cast,  about 
a  quarter  or  an  inch  wide,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pouring  in  an  evaporating  lotion 
if  required.  Mr.  Bond  recommended  a 
mixture  of  whiting  with  the  plaster  of 
Paris,  but  from  experience,  I  decidedly 
prefer  the  plaster  alone:  which  aAer 
using  may  be  broken  up,  fresh  burnt,  and 
powdered,  and  employed  again  and 
ag^ain. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
it  is  desirable  that  a  fractured  limb  should 
not  in  the  first  place  be  put  up  in  plaster, 
but  rather  sufiered  to  remain  at  rest  sap- 

Eortcd  by  a  pillow  and  splint  lightly 
raced  upon  it,  until  the  swelling  and 
inflammation  shall  have  in  a  good  de- 
gree subsided. 

I  will  in  conclusion  only  express  mr 
hope,  that  the  plan  recommended  in  thu 
paper  may  be  fairlj^  tried,  and  that  the 
result  of  the  experience  of  my  profes- 
sional brethren  will  be  from  time  to  time 
reported. 

Brldport,  Nor.  24, 18S7. 


GRANULATING  SURFACE 

HBASDRINO  SIX  HUNDRED  SQUARE  INCHES. 
RECOVERY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

In  presenting  the  following'  case  to  the 
profession,  I  am  desirous  of  ascertaining 
from  any  authentic  source  whether  I  am 
not  warranted  in  believing  it'  to  be  the 
largest  sphacelated  wound  of  the  inte- 
guments recorded  in  the  annals  of  sur- 
gery as  having  been  successfully  treat- 
ed.^ I  have  not  given  it  publicity  with 
a  view  to  describe  any  novel  mode  of 
treatment,  but  as  an  example  of  the 
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amazing  power  of  the  system  in  effect-  water,  every  six  hours.  His  diet  con- 
ing the  restoration  of  lost  structures,  sisted  of  beef.tea,  thickened  with 
Owingtotheprotracted  term  of  the  cure,  arrow-root.  While  this  depression  re- 
I  am  not  able  to  state  the  daily  or  mained,  the  sensorium  was  in  a  comatose 
weekly  condition  of  the  patient;  neither  state;  the  pulse  fluttering  and  rapid, 
would  this  be  interesting  to  the  practi-  The  stage  of  re-action  was,  at  the  onset, 
tioner ;  my  object,  therefore,  will  be  to  attended  with  great  irritability  of  the 
generalize  unaer  its  different  stages.  brain  and  violent  action  of  the  heart; 

I  remain,  sir,  the    pulse    ranging   between    150  and 

Your  obedient  servant,  200.     The  stomach  so  irritable  as  not  to 

John  Grantham.  retain  any  liquid   until  I  administered 

r.    -r^-^   «-«.♦  an   enema  of  beef-tea,   highly  salted, 

Crayiorn,  Kent,  i.«i         *j  u        /••Vi-  •* 

Dec.  5,  1M87.  which  acted  very  benencially  in  quiet- 

ing   it.      I    now   gave  a   drachm    of 
Erith,   Nov.  dth,    1835.  —  Edmund    the  carbonate  of  soda,  with  a  drachm 
Clark,  aged   16  years  and  9  months,  in     of  the  sp.  ammon.  arom.,  according  as 
consequence  of  the   ex]>losion  of  some    the  stomach  could  bear  them,  and  ap- 
lire-works,  was  burnt  to  the  following    plied   yeast    poultices    to    the    wound 
extent: — From  the  Upper  and  fore  part    where    exfoliation     had     commenced, 
of  the  neck,  extending  laterally  down     This  stage  continued  four  days.     The 
the  left  arm  to  the  insertion  of  the  del-    process    of    exfoliation,    whicb    lasted 
toid   muscle;    occupying  [both  axillte ;     about  twenty  five  days,  was  accompa- 
passing    backwards    to     within     three    nied  with  a  typhoid  form  of  fever,  and 
inches  of  the  spines  of  the  vertrbrce ;     the  effluvia  from  the  sphacelus  during 
over  the  chest,  body,  and  genit<)Is,  to    this   time   were  most  offensive.      The 
the  verge  of  the  anus;  extending  along    application  of  yeast  and    linseed -meal 
the  upper  part  of  the  right  thigh,  aud    poultices    was    continued,    with   chalk 
down   the  left  thigh  to  the  knee,  de-    and  cinchona  to  the  exfoliated  parts; 
stroying  the  cuticle,  rete  mucosum,  and     while  the  diet  was  altered  to  port-wine, 
corium.      The  whole  measured  above    beef-tea,  (Sec,  and  oxymuriatic  gas  was 
six  hundred  superficial  inches,  or  four    evolved  in  the  room  every  two  or  three 
feet  twenty-four  inches,  and  averaging    hours.      Injections  of  beef-tea,  mutton 
a  (luarter  of  an  inch  in  depth.     Also  the    broth,  thickened  with  oatmeal,  were  also 
suDCutaneous  structure  was  completely    administered   every    six     hours.      The 
lost,  so  that  the  arteries  and  veins  were    stages  of  ulceration,  granulation,   and 
seen  as  if  neatly  dissected,  lying  on  the    cicatrization,  may  be  said  to  have  corn- 
surface  of  the  muscles  and  fascia.     In    menced  from  the  fourth  day,  and  con- 
recording  the  treatment  it  will  be  better    tinned  to  the  end  of  the  case.    As  the 
to    divide    the    case    into    six    stages,    typhoid  symptoms  abated,  I  ordered  a 
namely,   depression,   reaction,    exfolia-    milk  diet ;  to  which  article  I  ascribe, 
tion,  ulceration,  granulation,  and  cica-    in  great  measure,  the  circumstance  of 
trization.      During   the   whole   of  the    the  system  being  able  to  support  such 
treatment  I  adhered  to  three  principles:     an  immense  quantity  of  purulent  dis- 
first,  a  nutritive  supply  of  food  ;    se-    charge ;  the  patient  taking,  on  an  ave- 
condly,     a    proper    protection    of    the    rage,  six  pints  of  milk  in  twenty-four 
wound  in  reference  to  the  regulation  of    hours.     And  here  I  must  be  allowed  to 
the  animal  heat ;  and,  thirdly,  the  ex-    remark    on    the    advantage  milk    has 
temal   and   internal   use   of   antiseptic    over  all  other  aliments;    though,  like 
agents.  every  other  article  of  food,  it  reouires 

The  treatment  during  the  stage  of  discrimination  in  its  use.  I  believe, 
depression,  i%hich  lasted  the  first  forty-  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
eight  hours,  consisted  in  bathing  the  whenever  there  is  feyeVf  the  stomach 
edges  of  the  destroyed  parts  with  spirit,  will  be  found  to  contain  an  undue  quan- 
terebinthinoe,  covering  the  whole  of  the  tity  of  acid,  and  in  such  a  state  milk 
trunk  with  flour,  and  enveloping  the  would  be  inadmissible,  unless  an  alkali 
patient  in  a  blanket,  external  to  which  be  taken  with  it.  The  wound  was  now 
stone  bottles,  filled  with  hot  water,  dressed  with  chalk  aud  cinchona, 
were  placed  at  the  feet  and  sides  sprinkled  or  dredged  on  it,  over  whicb 
of  the  patient,  and  replenished  every  a  plaster  of  spermaceti  was  laid,  and 
three  hours.  He  took  thirty  drops  this  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
of  the  tincture  of  opium,  in  brandy  and    wadding    or  carded  wool,  aud  calico 
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rollers  applied  with  fj^duated  pressure,  Case  I.  —  Convulsive  Cough,  having  Jim  « 

which  uas  increased   as  the  case  pro-  quotidian,  then  a  tertian  type;  SpuU  verif 

cn'essed.  copious,  and  of  a   highly  Jttcal    odaur-^ 

About  three   months   from  the   time  Recovery, 

the  accident  occurred,  the  patient  suf-  Sarah   Battlcy,  aged  20  years,  wife  of 

fered  from  a  sphacelated  wound  in  the  Hospital-serjeaut    Baltley,    of   the    lOtb 

sacrum;  and  about  four   months  from  Hussars,  was  attacked  in  January   1837, 

this  time  the  unfortunate  youth  became  ^''l  »  r^»»  ""^1''  the  right  scapola,  ex- 


7       , /•  I  •       1  • • —  caiciiinj?  uer  sanaeniy.     one  was  rexievea 

grume  hopes  of  his  ultimate  restoration,  by  hheding,  and  suffered  from  nothing  bnt 

as  he  kept  improving  more  or  less,  till  a  slight  cough  until  April  i7lh.    She  was 

April  1837,  when   he  was -sufficiently  then   exposed    to  cold,  and  experienced 

recovered  to  walk  a  short  distance.    On  some  fatigue  and  anxiety.    The  pain  now 

the  2dd  of  this  month,  when  apparently  recurred,   and  extended  to  beneath   the 

in  health,  he  was  seized  with  a   fit  of  right  mamma  ;    she  had  daily  pyrexial 

shivering,  succeeded    by  erysipelatous  paroxysms,  commencing  about  noon,  and 

inflammation,  which   increased  the  di-  «»«^  terminating  in  sweat      Her  cough 

mensions  of  the  wound  from  45  inches  *^«*»  *^?^^  ""^''T^^^' ^^T"  u"*^'!? 

to  upwards  of  160  inches,  and  finally  "^^  profuse;  and  on  the  23d  she  observed 

*li"       •      *u     1         *       .    ^'*      A  ^  the    sputa   to  have  a  rcry  disagreeable 

setthncr  m  the   lowest  exlrernity,  de-  gmell,  which  gradually  becimemSre  per- 

stroycd   the  integpuments  of  the  upper  ceptible,  and  at  last  highly  offensire.  The 

part  and  sides  ot  the  foot.     Ihe  poor  thirst   she  bad  suffered  from  since  the 

fellow's  death  seemed  inevitable,  and  my  commencement  of  the  atUck  now  became 

expectations,  from  bcin^  raised  to  the  excessive.      She  was  admitted    into  the 

hitrhcst  pinnacle  of  hope,  became  com-  hospital  April  27th,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 

pletely  depressed.     But  with  a  steady  Bclcombe.  The  following  was  her  state :-» 

adherence  to  the  recumbent  posture,  the  She    suckled    her  first  child  for  twelve 

use  ofsmall  doses  of  opium,  nitric  acid,  months,  and  weaned  it  six  weeks  ago; 

&c.,  he  was  aeain,  as  it  were,  recalled  ^^^^  ?«»  be  squeezed  from  the  nipple., 

to  life,  since  which  time  the  healing-  has  Complains  of  violent  cough,  attacking  her 

gone  on  with   great  rapidity.     He  U  |?:Pf!;°*^rf'  ""^'^^  "^""^""^  ^"^  ?^^ 

now   enabled   to^  ride  on   ho-Vseback  a  H^r  h  JS  r/Zo'/nnT^^^^^^ 

,.  ,  r  A^r  '   ^  •!      •  m  ner  tiead,  and  accompanied  witn  a  pro. 

distance  of  hftecn  or  sixteen  miles  in  f„,e    expectoration   of   a  muco.purulent 

the  day,  and  is  free  from  all  contraction,  flnij,  having  a  distinctly  fecal  and  highly 

exccptingashght  one  in  the  left  groin,  offensive    smell.      Her  bowels  have  not 

The   wound    is   reduced   to   less    than  been  moved  for  two  days  •  she  is  pale,  and 

twelve  inches.  has  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance. 

Her  friends  suppose  her  to  be  in  a  galloping 
consumption.  There  is  bronchophony  in 
each  upper  and  anterior  region  of  the 
chest,  most  marked  on  the  right;   pulse 

PULMONARY  AFFECTION:  80,  steady  and  feeble;  tongue  clean  and 

moist;   appetite  impaired,  and  fastidious; 

WITH  REMARKS.  thirst  cxccssivc,  the  patient  drinking  two 

____  or  three  gallons  of  fluid  every  day ;  temper 

irritable  and  desponding. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,        Apply  a  blister  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
^  right  side  of  the  chest.    To  take  a 

^''*»  dose  of  Calomel  and  Colocynih  Ex- 

TiiE  following  cases  of  pulmonary  affec-  tract   immediately;    and  every  four 

tion  I  have  transmitted  to  you,  thinking  hours  two  table  spoonsful  of  the  fol- 

they  would   be  found  worthy  of  being  lowing  mixture:— 
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placed  upon  record  in  your  journal.     I  Infusion  of  Digitalis,  Liquor  of  Acetate 

have  ventured  to   add   a   few   remarks  ?f  Ammonin,  of  each  4  ounces;  of 

upon  them  —I  am,  sir.  Camphor  Mixture,  8  ounces. 

Your  obedient  servant,  April  27th,  evening. — She-is  obliged  to 

T.  Laycock,  sit  up  in  bed  with  her  body  slightlv  bent 

House  SofKeon,  He.  to  York  forward.     Seeing  her  in  this  unusual  posi. 

County  Honpiui.  tjon,    and   perceiving    a    strongly    necal 

Nov.  22d,  1837.  smeU,  I    concluded    the   purgative    was 
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operating,  and  walked  away.   I  was  mach  steady;  tongue  clean ;  appetite  good;  has 
surprised,  on  returning  for  the  purpose  of  slept  tolerably  well. 
inspecting  the  evacuations,  to  be  informed  Evening. — Has  vomited  to-day  ;   com- 
that  her  bowels  had  not  been  opened,  and  plains  of  being  very  weak,  and  sweats  ; 
that  the  stench  I  perceived  was  caused  by  pulse  104,  small  and  soft ;   tongue  moist, 
ber  breath  and  sputa.  and  clean  ;   feeces  of  the  natural  odour. 
28th,    evening.  —  Cough    still    severe,  Has  coughed  very  much  to-day,  and  the 
dyspnoea  great ;   and  if  she  attempt  to  lie  sputa  is  so  offensive  as  to  make  the  ward 
down,  is  so  much  increased  as  to  threaten  smell  like  a  foul  privy  ;   her  breath  has  a 
soffucation.  similar  smell  when  she  coughs;  the  sputa 
To  take  with  each  dose  of  the  mixture  a  are  copious,   grey,    muco-purulent,    and 
pill,  composed  of  Extract  of  Henbane  "^im  on  water.     Cannot  lie  supine  or  on 
and  Conium,  of  each  gr.  ii«^s. ;  powder-  her  right  side,  on  account  of  the  pain  and 
ed  Ipecacuanha  and  Squill,  of  each  incessant  coughing  the  attempt  to  do  so 
gr.  Rs.;    also,  to  have  dilute  Nitric  produces:   is  most  easy  when  sitting  up- 
Acid  for  common  drink  to  any  extent,  "ght,  or  leaning  forward  a  little. 

3d,  evening. — Has  been  so  much  better 

29th,  morning.— Breath  and  sputa  have  ^s  to  walk  in  the  garden ;   coughed  and 

still  the  faecal  odour;   the  latter  is  of  a  expectorated    less  ;    sputa    not    so    dis- 

whitish-grey  colour    and   muco-purulent  tinctly  fsecal ;  can  lie  on  her  left,  but  not 

consistence.     Cough  relieved ;    pulse  78,  q^  her  right  side  or  back, 

foil  and  steady ;    tongue  clean ;  thirst  ex-  4^^^  evening.— Feels  great  pain  beneath 

cc«Mve,--to  allay  it  she  hasagallon  pitcher  ^1,^  right  mamma  and  scapula.     She  says 

at  her  bed-side  full  of  water  acidulated  ^jc  right  side  feels  weak,  as  if  there  were 

with  nitric  acid,  of  which  she  constantly  ^o  bones  in  it.     Has  coughed  incessantly 

drinks;  bowels  constipated.     There  is  an  during  the  day;  sputa  very  copious;  tongue 

enlarged  and  painful  gland  near  the  right  clean  ;   appetite  moderately  good;   pulse 

stemo-clavicular  articulation.  90^  steady. 

To  have  two  or  three  leeches  applied  to  5th,  evening. — Better  in  every  respect, 

the  inflamed  gland     Let  ber  continue  Pulse   114,  and   soft;    sputa  much   less 

ber  remedies,  take  9ij.  of  the  Com-  offensive,  and  (as  she  says)  of  a  sweet 

pound  Powder  of  Senna,  and  have  a  taste;   breath  offensive;  pectoriloquy  on 

solution  of  Chloride  of  Lime  about  the  right  side,  bronchophony  on  the  left, 

ber  bed  to  destroy  the  offensive  smell.  6th,  evening. — Has  bad  a  very  severe  fit 

Evening— Bowels   ha»e  been  mored  of  conghing  to-day,  with  copions  and  rery 

once,  the  Tseces  of  the  usual  colour  and  offensive  expectoration ,  pulse  108;  tongue 

«lonr ;    tongue  moist,   and  ,  moderately  ''TVew'f  ceks"  '^S'fhis  date,  I  learnt 

clean  ;  appetite  improved  ;    thirst  dimi-  ..    .  V:      "'-^"^  «V       r\\    «™™«^  ^  1 

Dished;   pi,lse  96,  round,  incompressible,  ^•'."'.KTI!  "^  ^^if'^^lJ^J^^ 

««..^k  L.r,i»  I— r-«^..«„»     .».,«i  ;«  .».»ii  joined    her  husband    at  Nottingham  m 

cough  much  less  frequent ;  sputa  in  small  J    ^  j^    j  j^    ^      -^         .p^   ^J^. 

quantity,  and  ve^r  slightly  offensive.  ^^.^^  ^^^  disease Lsumed,  (a  peculiarity  I 

Let  her  take  a  Senna  draught.  noticed  only  while  copying  the  case  for 

30th,  noon.  —  Slept    last    night,    but  the  press,)  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the 

coughed  incessantly,  in    paroxysms  like  quantity  and  foetor  of  the  expectorated 

hooping-cough,    from    six    to    half-past  niatler. 
eight  o'clock  this  morning,  during  which 

period  she  expectorated  two  pints  and  a  Case  IL — Pneumonia ;  pultaeeouSf  grey,  and 

half  of  a  muco.purulent  dirty  grey  fluid,  excetsively  foetid  expectoration  —  Death  in 

having  a  peculiarly  offensive  odour,  like  twenty  .eight  day*^  Gangrene  (1)  of  the  UJt 

Uiat  of  some  kinds  of  discharges  from  Lung, 

the  bowels.  Breath  not  offensive ;  other  John  Elder,  aged  45  years,  was  ad- 
symptoms  unchanged.  mitted  on  the  27th  September  last,  under 
Evening.  —  Blister  Irritable,  and  the  care  of  Dr.  Belcombe,  with  symptoms 
ordered  to  be  poulticed.  Sputa  have  the  of  pneumonia.  He  had  severe  pain  in  the 
odour  of  decayed  apple,  and  are  in  small  left  side  of  the  chest  (as  I  was  informed), 
quantity ;  no  foetor  of  the  breath.  '  violent  cough,   and    gelatinous  adhesive 

May  1st,  evening.  —  Sputa  more  faecal,  expectoration.    On  the  2M  of  October  the 

but  cough  and  expectoration  less.  expectorated  matter  suddenly  increased  in 

2d;  morning. —  Pain  in  the  right  ante-  quantity,  and  became  decidedly  puriform; 

rior  and  upper  portion  of  the  chest ;   in  on  the  5th  there  were  pectoriloquy  and  a 

the  same  region,  puerile  respiration  and  distinct  blowing,  as  of  air,  into  a  cavity, 

pectoriloquy.     On  the  opposite  side,  pue-  The  breath  and  sputa  exhaled  a  highly 

rile  respiration    and   bronchophony;    no  disagreeable  foetor,  so  that  I  was  nauseated 

rattle  on  either  side ;   sputa  and  breath  of  a  while  using  the  stethoscope ;  the  strength 

more  faecal  odonr  ;    pulse  90,  full  and  was  prostrated,  and  the  jpatient  constantly 
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dcmandiMlnnarishingdiet,  which  he  loathed  stinking.       Sauvages    has    a    tpeciei 

when  oflcred  him.  named  Dyrodia  pulmoniea^  but  merely 

On  the  IGih  October  all  the  symptoms,  states  that  it  is  obseired  in  some  ciia 

which  had  gradually  increased  in  scTerity,  ^f  phthisis.       Dr.    Good,   in  the  first 

became  much  aKgravaled ;  the  sputa  were  ^jjt\j,„  „f  ^jj^   «  g^^d^   ^f  Mediciiie,* 

very  copious   of  a  yellowish  grev  colour,  u^lished  in   1822,  follows  the  preeed- 

and  ^^^'''''\'}y/'^Z'^^^^  Injr ;  nor  can  I  find  so  much  as  mentioB 
sonance  could  be  heard  over  the  whole        "j      r  r*i.    i  t         — 

chest,  but  very  loudly  over  the  second  and  pa^^  of  grangrene  of  the  lungs.  Ueniiee 

third  ribs,    the  moment  the  stethoscope  «  the  first  author  I  have  met  with,  who 

touched  the  ear,  and  before  it  was  adjusted,  refers  special!  v  to  fcetor  of  the  spoU. 

the  sound  could  hefeU.    His  strength  now  TreaUng  of  chronic  mucous  catarrh,  he 

rapidly  failed.    On  the  22d  he  laid  supine,  states  the  expectoration  becomes  some- 

a  grey,  pultaceous,  and  horribly  stinking  times  more  or  less  foetid,  and  assumes 

fluid,*  flowing  from  his  mouth.    On  the  the  smell  as  well  as  the  other  physical 

24th  he  died.  qualities  of  the  different  kinds  of  put, 

While  cutting  through    the  cartilages  occasionally  approaching    the  |pu^- 

and  intercostal  muscles  of  the  ribs  men-  ^^^^g  fcetor;  this  may  disappear  andre- 

tioned,  eighteen  or  nineteen  hours  after  ^^^   j„   ^y^^   ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ,^     y^^^ 

death,  the  knife  slipped  into  the  cavi  y  in  ^^^         observed  some  such  cases  when 

the  left  lung,  and  let  out  a  quantity  of    ,      ,     ,  .  ...  _  .    .1 

abominably    stinking  gas.     Raising   the  he  declares  in  opposition  to  the  opiDiow 
sternum,  this  cavity  ww  found  to  occupy  of  Fanous  illustrious  and  ancient  aatb«Hft, 
neariy  the  whole  of  the  lung.    Anterioriy  that  he  has  seen  persons  who  expecto- 
it  was  bounded  by  the  ribs  and  softened  rated  the  most  fcotid  sputa,  and  yet  lived 
intercostal  muscles;  a  portion  of  the  third  long,   and  were  able  to  transact  their 
rib    near  its  cartilage    was    denuded  of  ordinary  business.  He  mentions  the  case 
periosteum.    The  cavity  was  half  filled  by  of  a  youth,  as  particularly  astonishinfif, 
a  grey,  pulpy,  stinking  fluid,  resembling  |f»ho  bad  been  ill  for  some  time,  when  he 
that  expectorated  ;    the  lung  was   of  a  bejran  to  expectorate,  early  in  the  mom- 
similar   colour,  was  for  the   most   part  }„„   gp^a  so  stiiikinff  "  ut    ferre  fix 
softened  to  Uie  consistence  of  pap,  and  potuerlra,  licet  me  non  adeo  delicaturo 
when  sliced  where  f"«t    solid    the  cut  ^    j        ^   ^  similibus  facild  afficiarf." 
SSntr^^rrri^^^^^^^  This  expectonitipn  continued   for^Sro 
black  spots,  but  in  other  respects,  except-  jea"    without    injunngr     the    general 
ing  a  few  small  tubercles,  was  healthy.  health,  when   it  became    suddenly  m- 
Laennec  and  Andral  give  seven  cases  of  creased,    the    patient   emaciated,    and 
gangrene  of  the  lung:  in  five  the  left  lung  death    quickly    ensued.       Andral    has 
was  affected,  as  it  was  in  this  case.  given  cases  in  his  Clinique  Medicale  re- 
sembling this ;  and  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  his 
Remarks. — Remarkable  foetor  of  the  excellent  and  practical  lectures]:,  very 
sputa  is  not  a  common  sig'n  in  pulmo-  clearly  draws  a  distinction  between  suco 
nary  affections.     About  1200  in  and  out-  and  gangrene  of  the  lungs.     It  cannot 
patients  of  this  hospital  have  come  under  be  doubted  that  similar  cases  have  been 
my  notice  during  the  last  20  months ;  observed   in    all   ages;    and   included, 
and  I  have  noticed  it  in  none  other  than  together  with  bronchitis,  and  gangrene, 
the  two  cases  just  described.     Turning  vomica,  and  tubercular  disease  of  the 
my  attention  to  books,  f  was  surprised  lungs,  under  the  general  term  pAlAtm, 
to  find  so  little  mention  made  of  this  or  tabes.     Modern  research  has  taught 
symptom.     Hippocrates,  Areteeus,  and  us  to   distinguish   some  of  these  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  included  in  each  other,  but  not  all,  and,  when  com- 
Afe</ic^i4r/t5Prtnci0e5of  lien.  Stepha-  plicated  with  foetid  sputa,  they  are  still 
uus,  A.D.  1567,  simply  mention  it  as  a  confounded. 

bad  symptom  sometimes  observed  in  When  fcptid  sputa  are  observed  in 
phthisis.  Galen  (De  Febrib.  Lib.  I.  chronic  mucous  catarrh,  there  is  not 
cap.  3,)  says,  '^  it  is  dangerous  to  be  necessarily  any  derangement  of  the 
with  those  afifected  with  tabes,  who  general  health.  Dr.  ElTiotson  has  seen 
breathe  forth  such  a  putrid  stink  as  to  persons  going  about  without  any  par- 
make  the  room  smell  strongly."     Bene-    

dictus    (Tabid.     Theat),    Talpius,    and        *  on  Dlieaset  of  the  chest,   &c.  by  Vmbtm, 

Van  Swieten,  follow  Galen,  and  con-    8d  edit.  p.  75. 

sidercd  the  disease  conUgious,  in  pro-    ,  ♦./*;"™?*""7;P"'*-  "'  »<>"*»•»▼•.  **  «"*• 

_•  xi_      1-       ^L         5         \       '  LeW.  torn.  \r.  p.  72. 

portion  as  the  breath  and  sputa  were       s  mbpical  Gasbttb,voLz1I.  p.M.     • 
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dcular  ailment,  except  that  they  had  a  give  an  erroneous  opinion  in  a  case  of 
a  copious  expectoration,  exceedingly  foetid  tubercular  phtnisis*.  The  same 
fcetid*.  Andral  mentions  a  case  in  remarks  arc  applicable  to  cases  of  re- 
wbicb  a  similar  expectoration  continued  ported  cure  ofgangfrene  of  the  lungfs, 
man?  jearsf;  this  patient  died  of  oedema  and  this  opinion  I  give  the  more  con- 
in  the  lungs ;  the  bronchi  were  filled  fidently  as  it  coincides  with  the  senti- 
with  a  fluialike  that  expectorated,  and  ments  of  Laennec  himself.  He  says, 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  smaller  "  From  the  result  of  several  cases  of 
tubes  were  of  a  deep  red  colour.  In  recovery,  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that 
tbis  case,  the  expectoration  was  as  the  foetor  and  aspect  of  the  expectoration 
copious  as  if  it  came  from  a  large  ex-  above  describea,  do  not  necessarily 
cayation;  this  circumstance  is  more  indicate  the  existence  of  a  gangrenous 
reinarkable  in  those  in  which  dilated  eschar  in  the  lungs.f"  Dr.  Elliotson 
bronchi  followed  chronic  bronchitis  or  makes  a  similar  remark|.  Confirma- 
cbronic  mucous  catarrh.  Laennec  re-  tory  of  this  is  the  opinion  of  so  able 
marks  when  the  dilatation  is  very  ex-  and  experienced  a  writer  as  Forbes, 
tensive  the  expectoration  is  sometimes  who  says,  **  Gangrene  of  the  lungs  is 
so  copious  as  to  simulate  the  rupture  of  an  extremely  rare  disease.  I  do  not 
avomica|.  This  occurred  in  Case  I.  re-  think  that  I  ever  met  with  a  casein 
lated  by  him.  A  child,  aged  three  practice — I  do  not  know  where  to  refer 
years  and  a  half,  brought  up  by  mouth-  to  any  case  recorded  in  our  medical 
fills  a  copious  yellow  very  foetid  puri-  literature,  the  nature  of  which  was 
form  fluid.    Auer  death,  bronchi  or  the  unequivocal§." 

left    lung    were    found    dilated,    and  A  case  of  recovery  from  gangrene  of 

containing  a  fluid    like    that    expec-  the  lungs  is  related  by  Dr.  Crane,  in  a 

torated§.    Andral  gives  a  case||  in  wnich  recent  volume  of  this  journal  {|.     The 

there  was  foetid  expectoration  for  four  foetid  sputa  continued  for  three  months  ; 

months.     Nine  or  ten  weeks  before  the  the  general  symptoms  differed  very  little 

patient  died  it  was  a   greyish  liquid,  from  those  observed  by  Andral  in  the 

which  followed  in  a  continued  stream,  case  of  chronic  bronchitis  before  quoted. 

^ery    foetid     and    in    great    t]uantity.  An  analogous  case  is  copied  into  the 

There  were  pectoriloquy,  diarrhoea,  aud  Medico-Chirurgical  Review^  from  the 

other  symptoms,  from  which  Lerminier  Revue  M^dicale,  in  which  the  diagnosis 

considerea  the  patient  laboured  under  is  derived  from  the  foetor  of  the  sputa, 

the  pulmonary  phthisis.     After  death,  a  which  continued  a  l(my  time.    For  the 

cavity  was  found  in  the  left  lung,  formed  reasons  already  given,  a  diagnosis  so 

by   a  dilated  bronchitis,  containing  a  made  is  very  likely  to  be  fallacious. 

fluid  like  that  expectorated,  as  also  did  The   anatomical    characters    of   this 

other  dilated    bronchi^.      One   of  the  disease  differ  little  from  those  of  chronic 

cases  given    by  the    same    author   as  bronchitis.    Andral  and  Laennec  give 

gangrene  of  the  lung**,  and  two    by  six  cases.     In  all,  the  bronchi  contained 

Laennec,     as     in     cases     of    partial  a  foetid  fluid,  and  the  bronchial  mucous 

fangrene  and  of  gangrenous  escnarff,  membrane  was  of  a  deep  red,  or  a  livid 

iffer  in  no   essential  particular   from  colour,  and  thickened  :  tne  bronchi  were 

tbis,      and     were      really     cases     of  dilated  in  five;   those  of  the  left  lung 

dilated   bronchi,  with   foetid  secretion,  only  in   three ;    and  both  in  two.      It 

Indeed,  Andral  himself  seems  to  have  seems    to  be    essentially   chronic ;     is 

doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis,  characterized    by    violent    cou^h    and 

for,  after  remarking  upon  the  case,  and  profuse  expectoration  of  a   fluid  of  a 

stating  that  the  grey  and  fetid  sputa  yellow,  green,  grey,  or  other  similar 

are  as  certainly  diagnostic  of  gangrene,  colour,    and     havin^f    an    abominable 

as  the  red,  transparent,  and  viscid  sputa,  stench.      The  digestive  functions  and 

are  of  pneumonia,  he  acknowledges  that  arterial  system  little  disturbed, 

these   very  characters  induced  him   to  The  case  of  Battley  seems  to  be  a 

—-- — — well-marked  instance  of  the  affection 

*  lfBD:cAi.  Oaxbttk,  Tol.  zil.  p.  99.  

t  Cllniqne  Med.  by  SplUan,  p.  805.  ' " — ' 

X  Od  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  &c.  by  Forbes,  *  Cllnlque  Mdcl.  p.  874. 

3d  edit.  p.  1 12.  f  Op.  cit.  p.  281 . 

k  Ibid.  p.  118.  X  Mbd.  Gai.vo1.z1I.  p.  184. 

£  Op.  dt.  p.  295.  I  Trans,  of  Laennec's  Treatise,  8d  edit.  p.  287, 
Clli  ' 


H  ullnlqne  M6d.  p.  395.  note. 

•*  Ibid.  p.  972.  I  Mbd.  Gas.  vol.  zll.  p.  823. 

tf-  Op.  ell.  p.  117-285.  f  New  Series,  vol.  Iz.p.  1S8. 
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existing  witliout  any  important  compli-  of   ProfcAsor    £11iotson*s    PhysiologTt 

cation.  Part  I.,  I  took  the  liberty  of  atiimaa- 

Laennec,    Audral,     and     Elliotson,  verting,  in  tivo  letters,  to  be  found  in 

mention   five  cases  of  true  uncircum-  the  Medical  Gazette  for  NoTcmber 

scribed  (jfangrcne  of  tbe  lun^.     In  these,  1835,  on  the  views  of  that  gentleman 

the    afToction     was     characterized    bj  concerning'  life  and  mind.     My  purpose 

great  disturbance  of  the  arterial  system  was,  in  a  candid  spirit,  to  refute  certain 

and  digestive  organs,  great  prostration,  notions,  generally  current  by  the  name 

cadaveric  paleness  of  the  countenance,  ofnta^erta/ism,  which  he  thought  it  right, 

emaciation,  and  death,  before  or  about  in   ver^  plain   terms,  to  make  public: 

the    thirtieth    day.       The    anatomical  and  this  I  undertook  not  uninvited^  for 

characters  may  ie  thus  stated  : — The  in   his  Preface  he  had  solicited  of  hit 

pulmonary   and    costal   pleurae  of  the  readers,  as  a  valuable  favour,  tbe  cor- 

side  affected    have    contracted    strong  rection,  either  "  publicly  or  privately," 

adhesions;  the  lung  affected  is  hollowed  of  any  errors  they  might  discover  in 

into  a   cavity  containing  a  very  foetid  tbe   work.     The  points  which   I  took 

and  pulpy  or  pap-like  matter.      The  upon  me  to  examine  are  chiefly  contained 

surrounding  parts  are  hepatized  at  some  in   such    assertions    as    these : — *^  Tbe 

distance  from  the  cavity ;  are  of  a  grey,  brain  thinks,  feels,  and  wills,  and  bat 

chocolate,  or  dark   green   colour,  and  this  power,  medullary  matter  though  it 

terminating  in  a  soft,  greenish,  or  grey  be,  as  obviously  as  that  the  liver  secretes 

pourriturCy  which  forms  the  parietes  of  bile ;  brutes  are  as  really  endowed  with 

the  cavern.  mind  as  man  ;  every  child  is  conscious 

This  description  so  closely  resembles  that  it  thinks  with  its  head ;  tbe  qualities 

that  of  the  form  of  phagedeena  termed  of  mind  are  corporeal  conditions ;  when 

hospital  pulpy  J  find  contagious  ganareney  the  body  dies  the  mind  ceases."    There 

malignant  or  sloughing  sore^  and  oan-  were  several  other  points,  as  also  much 

^enous  phagedatia,  that  one  might  be  inaccurate  reasoning  concerning  life  and 

inclined    to    suspect    there  was    some  the  qualities  of  matter,  but  the  above 

analogy  between  the  two  diseases.  particulars  were  the  most  important.    It 

When  I  commenced  my  letter,  I  pro-  was  my  object  to  prove,  and  I  trust  I  per- 
posed  entering  upon  an  inquiry  into  fectlysucceeded  in  proving, tbatthemind, 
the  nature  ana  causes  of  the  foetor  of  which  by  the  help  ofthe  senses  examines, 
the  sputa  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  perceives,  and  reasons,  concerning  ex- 
mucous  catarrh,  but  I  fear  I  have  already  temal  objects,  is,  in  its  nature^  different 
trespassed  too  much  on  your  pages.  I  from  all  objects  it  thus  examines,  per- 
may  be  permitted  to  add,  however,  that  ceives,  and  reasons  about ;  that,  indeed, 
this  disease,  curable  in  itself,  may  pre-  no  rational  being  ts  able  to  believe  that 
sent  all  the  physical  signs  of  tubercular  a  thing  (suppose  the  brain  within  his 
phthisis,  and  of  vomica  and  gangrene  of  own  skull)  which  he  can  think  about 
the  lunjp  ;  and,  in  the  latter  stages,  as  an  object  of  sense,  is  identical  with 
most  of  the  rational  signs  of  those  his  thinking  mind  ;  and,  consequently, 
diseases.  Accurate  and  practised  ob-  that  if  the  brain  be  really  the  thinking 
servers  have  experienced  this  difficulty  principle,  we  not  only  can  never  know 
in  diagnosis,  aud  it  is  not  improbable  the  fact,  but,  by  a  necessity  of  nature, 
that  many  of  the  cases  reported  as  cures  are  compelled  to  believe  the  contrary, 
of  tubercular  phthisis,  have  been  aggra-  A  few  mouths  subsequently,  I  re- 
vated  forms  of  chronic  mucous  catarrh.  published  mvletterssomewhat  amplified, 

_^__^__^ with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  chapters 

~*"^~"^""""'"^"""— """■""""— "^"—~"*  and  a  few  notes,  in  tbe  form  of  a  small 

REMARKS  volume,  which  I  entitled  *'  Critical  Ke- 

Qjf  marks  on    certain    recently  published 

A   n^rrxr^w^  ,^T  wv,*    ^,  ^^^rw^^^^r  ^  Opiuious  couccming  Life  and  Mind.** 

A  NOTE  IN  DR.  ELLIOTSON'S  Not  having  the  honour  of  a  personal 

PHYSIOLOGY,  PART  IL  acquainUnce  with  Dr.  Elliotson,  I  hesi- 

— «  tated  to  send  to  him  a  copy  of  the  work 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  GaxeUe.  ^    ^J"®™    ^^^    author.       I,   therefore. 

adopted  a  different  course  ;  as  it  turned 

^^^^  out,  an  unfortunate  one,  for  I  requested 

Some   of  your  readers   nrobably    will  a  mutual  friend  to  send  a  copy,  and  I 

recollect  that  soon  after  toe  pubiicatiou  was  sorry  to  find  that  it  was  immediately 
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returned  bj  Dr.  Elliotson,  accompanied  the  philosopher."  "  Cases  occur  in  which 

Xif  I  do  not  mistake,  and  I  believe  I  am  a  man   has  the  consciousness  of  two 

correct)  with  an  ang^  letter.  persons*." 

Here  the  affair  rested.  A  few  days  These  passagres  (there  are  many 
tLgo  Part  II.  of  Dr.  Elliotson's  Phy-  others  not  less  curious),  which  ahhoug'h 
siologfy,  **  On  the  Animal  Functions"  separated  from  their  context  have  each 
recently  published,  came  into  my  hands,  an  independent  meaning,  will  enable 
In  glancine  over  the  pagt;s,  I  discovered  the  reader  lo  form  a  tolerably  correct 
tbat  a  considerable  space,  as  migfht  be  estimate  of  their  author's  uncommon 
expected,  is  devoted  to  a  display  of  profundity,  and  of  his  fitness  for  main- 
phrenology  ;  and  somewhat,  perhaps,  taining*  and  propag-ating*  his  new  doc- 
oitt  of  place,  two  leng'thy  notes  to  bis  trine,  so  elevating-  and  flattering  to 
favourite  topic— materialism.  human  nature.     Part  II.  is  throug-bout 

In  these  notes  I  find  such   profound  a  singular    and    amusing*  production, 

and  important  announcements   as  the  covertly  intended  by  its  author,  perhaps, 

foUowing*  z-—  to  exhibit  an  illustration  of  his  hypothe- 

*'  I  consider  that  a  soul  stands  upon  sis,  that  it  is  the  brain  that  thinks ;  and 

the  same  foundation  as  a  Centaur  or  a  to  prove  how  well  an  author  can  write 

Briarius."       *'  Our   own    minds,    and  who  has  discovered  that  he  is  destitute 

those  of  all  other  animals,  are  known  to  of  a  soul. 

OS  only  as  powers  generated  merely  by  It  is  time  I  should  inform  the  reader 
matter."  *'The  brain,  matter  though  it  what  it  is  that  induces  me  at  this  time 
he,  is  seen,  in  positive  fact,  to  nave  to  notice,  however  cursorily.  Dr.  Elliot- 
these  [mental]  capacities  and  endow,  son's  opinions.  In  the  pages  which 
ments."  "  The  properties  of  simple  have  furnished  me  with  the  foregoing* 
life,  such  as  vegetables  have  in  common  passages,  I  find  one  passage  to  which 
with  us,  have  neither  dimensions,  nor  I  take  the  liberty  of^  requesting  par- 
weight,  nor  colour,  nor  form,  <Scc.  They,  ticular  attention.  '*  The  doctrine  of  the 
I  suppose,  are  not  now  ascribed  to  a  existence  of  mind  independently  of 
aool,  tbongh  they  once  were,  and  ought  matter  [a  notion,  by  the  bv,  never  main- 
to  be  still,  by  such  believers  in  souls."  tained  by  those  thoroughly  conversant 
*'  The  vital  properties  of  a  cabbage,  I  with  the  question]  indicates  a  want  of 
presume,  are  allowed  to  result  from  a  modem  knowledge,  and  involves  us  in 
well -mixed  combination  of  elements;  endless  absurdity.  Its  studied  display 
and  if  such  a  combination  produce  such  usually  proceeds^  in  our  nrofossion^jfrom 
a  result,  other  combinations  maif  and  do  rank  htfpocrisy  and  malice^  as  thouah  a 
produce  results  still  higher."  **  What  materialist  may  not  be  a  devout  Chris- 
property  of  dimension,  weight,  8cc.  is  tian ;  and  these  Pharisees  say  aloud, 
that  possessed  by  mercury,  iron,  and  so  '  /  thank  thee.  Lord,  I  am  not  as  other 
many  other  elements,  of  variously  affect-  men  are,  even  as  this  materialist  J* " 
ing  living  natures  both  corporeally  and  As  one  of  "  the  profession,"  also  one 
mentally?"  ''The  vital  and  mental  who,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Elliotson,  has 
phenomena  are  unexampled  in  the  in-  made  a ''studied  display"  in  favour,  not 
animate  world,  result  from  no  combina-  of  "  the  existence  of  mind  indepen- 
.tion  nor  organization  there,  simply  be-  dently  of  matter,"  butof  the  mind's  being 
cause  no  such  combination  and  organi-  in  its  nature  distinct  from  matter,  it 
zation  occur  in  the  inanimate  worlds  would  be  affectation  in  me  to  doubt, 
"  No  mind  exists  in  nature  but  as  a  and  in  Dr.  Elliotson  to  deny,  that  there 
property  or  power  of  matter.  We  never  is  allusion  to  myself  in  the  foregoing 
see  mind."  "  We  internally  feel  our  per-  sentences.  I  say  I  cannot  but  conclude, 
sonality  in  that  part  of  space  where  our  coupling  these  with  the  private  trans- 
bead  is."  "  Wc  possess  no  such  thing  acticm  before  referred  to,  that  such  is 
as  an  immaterial  soul."  "  IfananimiQ  the  case;  and  this,  I  may  say,  is  the 
can  live  when  divided  into  two  or  more,  opinion  of  more  than  myself.  Lest, 
its  mind  can  do  the  same ;  so  that  a  however,  I  should  be  assuming  for 
planarid*s  consciousness  maybe  made  myself  too  much  importance — an  error  I 
into  two  or  ten  if  we  please ;  each  ^  am  solicitous  to  avoid — I  will  suppose 
new  animal  made  from  sections  having  that  I  am  alluded   to  only  in  common 

its  sense  of  personality,  and,  therefore, 

its  pretension  to  an  immaterial  principle  .  Human  Phyioiogy.  by  Dr.  ElllottoTi,  VA. 

as  much  as  the  original,  and  as  much  as  eOiUon,  Put  U.  vu^  ^l^^-^'^* 
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with  that  part  of  the  profession  who  are  are  the  doctrines,  protnulgnted  bj  Dr. 

guilty   (apparently  a  most    provoking  £lliot8on,  whose  rejection,  on  the  part  of. 

offence)  of  disclaiming  tlie  learned  Pro-  his     professional    brethren,    shows    a 

fessor's  materialism.  '*  want  of   modem    knowledge/'    and 

The  allusion  is  of  so  offensive  a  nature  which  be  assumes  they  ought  to  aeoepi 
that  it  is  per])lexing  to  know  how  it  at  his  hands  with  snbnoiissiTe  rerereoee? 
should  be  dealt  with.  Against  the  They  are — that  the  existence  of  the  soul 
heavy  charges  it  contains  I  will,  if  not  is  an  idle  fable;  that  when  the  body 
for  myself  alone,  as  one  of  the  impH-  dies  the  mind  ceases;  that  a  piece  of 
cated,  offer  a  very  brief  defence.  Hav-  clay,  a  pot-herb,  and  a  man,  alike  mat- 
ing a  slight  taste  for  speculative  in-  ter,  differ  only  in  the  component  ele- 
quiries,  I  wrote  a  criticism  on  Dr.  Elliot-  ments  of  each  being  difl^erently  corn- 
son's  views,  partly  as  a  mental  exercise,  mixed  and  arranged  ;  and  that  we  are 
but  chiefly  to  maintain  what  I  re-  acquainted  with  nothing  besides  matter, 
garded  as  important  truth.  Dr.  Elliot-  the  principle  which  apprehends  being 
son  had  publicly  challenged  thejudg-  identical,  as  to  nature,  with  a// fAe/AtN^s 
ment  of  nis  readers,  and  in  offering  which  it  apprehends!  If  this  be 
mine  I  meant  no  offence.  By  the  modem  knowledge,  I  prefer,  for  me  and 
charge  of  '*  rank  hypocrisy''  may  be  mine,  that  that  is  more  ancient, 
understood  an  affected  concern  for  But,  some  will  be  ready  to  exclaim, 
religion.  If  this  be  the  meaning,  I  such  an  hypothesis  is  too  absurd  to  do 
think  a  reply  unnecessary :  or,  it  may  harm,  there  being  little  risk  of  such 
mean  that  the  opposition  to  Dr.  Elliot-  illogical  views  obtaining  any  consider- 
son's  sentiments  was  insincere ;  flowing  able  currency  ;  for  that,  even  should  the 
not  from  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  young  student,  unhappily,  be  tempted 
truth,  but  from  sinister  and  discreditable  to  angle  for  knowledge  in  these  turbid 
motives.  My  answer  to  this  would  be,  and  shallow  waters,  he  will  speedily 
that  I  now  am,  and  have  lon^  been,  discover  how  unprofitable  is  the  labour, 
sincerely  persuaded,  that  matenalism  is  and  turn  to  more  wholesome  streams, 
both  illogical  as  an  hypothesis,  and  It  may  be  so.  But  who  does  not  know 
extremely  pernicious  in  its  moral  how  very  imperfect  the  preliminary 
tendency.  As  to  the  charge  of  malice,  education  is  in  the  case  of  a  great  pro- 
baving  no  personal  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  our  students  of  medicine — now 
eminent  physician,  it  is  not  easy  to  poorly  prepared  they  are  for  thinking 
fancy  a  ground  for  such  a  feeling  on  correctl r  on  abstruse  subjects-— and  how 
my  part.  The  learned  professor  knows  apt  to  be  caught  by  specious  novelties 
human  nature  too  well  to  be  ignorant  (which,  indeed,  are  not  novel)  when  an- 
that  often,  when  an  author  is  the  most  nounced  from  the  professorial  chair 
loudly  complaining  of  the  stings  of  with  boldness,  and  with  strong  expres- 
envy  and  malice,  his  sufferings  are  quite  sions  of  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  the 
of  another  kind  ;  that  they  are  inflicted  multitude.  On  this  account  it  is  that  I 
by  the  darts  of  contempt.  see  no  harm,  but  much  good,  in  an  occa- 

To  say  nothing  of  the  bad  taste  in  sional  '^  studied  display"  in   favour  of 

Iiarodying  a  portion  (Tf  Scripture,  who  fundamental,  irrefragable  truths,  even  at 

las  said  that  a  materialist  may  not  be  a  the  hazard  of  a  charge  of  '*  hypocrisy'. 

"  devout  Christian?"     I  have  not.   If  a  and  "malice."  Atparting,I  will  remind 

materialist  professesto  be  </evoK/ it  is  only  this  eminent    physician    that   though 

reasonable  he  should  be  believed.      In  nothing  is  so  bad  as  hypocrisy,   there 

asserting,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  Dr.  are  other  vices  of  the  mind  productive 

Elliotson's  views  lead  by  no  circuitous  to  society  of  more  extensive  injury:  one 

route  to  Spinozaism,  I  was  careful  to  add,  is   the   vice   of  an  insatiable  egotism^ 

that  I  did  not  impute  to  him  the  holding  particularly  when  associated   with    an 

such  a  doctrine.     But  this  gentleman,  in  eager  curiosity,  a  bustling  activity,  and 

the  warmth  of  his  antipathy,  stigmatizes  slender  reasoning  powers, 
his  opuonents  with  the  name  of  Phari-  Yours  respectfully, 

sees  :  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  be,  John  RoBBaroN. 

for   his   part,  belongs  to   another  and       Manche«ter,  Nor.  28, 1837. 

more  honourable  sect the  Sadducees. 

Surely  he  must  be  aware  that  the  latter        I  beg  to  observe  that  I  will  not  be 

were  not  reckoned  **  devout."  drawn  into  a  controversy  respecting  the 

What,  let  me  seriously  ask  the  reader,  contents  of  this  letter.    My  matnrelj- 
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weighed  sentiments  on  life  and  mind  are  which  is  the  affected  Tiscus— the  suffer- 
to  he  found  in  the  little  work  before  re-  ing  part ;  they  point  it  out,  and  indicate 
ferred  to,  **  Critical  Remarks  on  certain  pretty  nearly  the  suitable  remedies. 
recently  published  Opinions  on  Life  and  **  One  sinpfularity  not  less  remarka- 
Mind,"  12mo.  Longman  and  Co.  1836.  ble  than  all  that  I  ha?e  just  disclosed 
When  the  arguments  in  that  work  have  is,  that  these  sleepers,  who  during  four 
been  fairly  answered,  it  will  then  be  for  hours  have  touched  patients,  have  rea- 
me  to  consider  how  far  a  reply  may  be  soned  with  them,  remember  nothing, 
necessary.  absolutely  nothing,  after  the  master  has 

thought  proper  to  disenchant  them — to 
restore  them  to  their  natural  state.    The 

SOME   ACCOUNT  of  MESMERISM.    J™*  i*"*' •'^u/fe^^Tfh^^ '^fcv 

tering  into  the  crisis  and  that  oi  their 

By  B4RON  Du  PoTET  DE  Sennktoy.        comiug  out  of  it,  is  as  it  were  null.    The 

master  has  the  power,  not  only,  as  I 
IConciaded  from  page  423.]  ^^^^  already  said,  of  making  himself 

heard   by  these   somnambulists,   but  I 

On  SotnnambulUm.  ^f"''  f^TT^^'  "!?  .t'"'  ."''*:"'?"? 

him  all  the  time  with  the  utmost  vigi. 

It  was  at  Busancy,  near  Poissons,  that  lance — I  have  seen  him  point  his  finger 
somnambulism  onginally  presented  it-  from  a  distance  to  individuals  while  iu 
self  with  all  its  wonders.    The  Marquis  the  crisis,  and  in  a  state  of  spasmodic 
de  Puysegur  was  the  first  who  thought  gleep,  and  make  them  follow  him  wher- 
of    interrogating    patients   thrown   by  ever  he  chose ;  or  send  them  from  l^im, 
magnetisation    into    a   kind    of   sleep,  either  to  their  own  homes,  or  to  different 
They   replied    without    awaking:,   and  places  which  he  designed,  without  tell- 
the  report  of  this  astonishing  circum-  mg  them, — the  somnambulists,  it  should 
stance  soon    spread     abroad.      People  be  remembered,  having  their  eyes  the 
hastened   from   all   parts  to  witness  so  whole  time  completely  closed.    I  have 
singular  a  phenomenon.  forgotten  to  mention,  that  the  intelli-* 
The   first  account  of  these  facts  ap-  gence  of  these  patients  is  singularly 
peared  in  1784 :  it  was  by  a  M.  Clo-  susceptible.      If,   at    distances    by  no 
quet,  receiver  of  finance.      **  Attracted,  means  inconsiderable,    conversation  is 
like  others,  to  this  spectacle,  I   went  held  offensive  to  propriety,  they  hear  it 
prepared   to   be  a  calm  and   impartial  as  it  were  internally,  their  minds  are 
observer,  firmly  resolved  to  be  on  my  disagreeably  affected  by  it,  they  corn- 
guard  against  the  illusions  [of  novelty  plain  of  it,  and  inform  the  master  of  the 
and  of  wonder;  firmly  resolved  both  to  circumstance;  and  this  has  several  times 
look  and  to  listen  wefl.^*                    ^  occasioned  scenes  of  confusion  to   ill- 
M.  Cloguet,  after  having  described  witted  jesters  (pour  let  mauvais  ploi- 
the  proceedings  employed  by  M.  dePuy-  sants),  who  inuulged,  at  M.  de  Puy- 
segur for  acting  upon  the  patients,  and  segur's  residence,  in  inconsiderate  and 
having  related  various  scenes  of  mag-  misplaced  sarcasms.    In  order  to  awaken 
netisation,  adds — **  The  consummation  the  somnambulists,  the  master  has  only 
of  this  state  (the  magnetic  state)  is  an  to  pass  his  fingers  over  their  ejres." 
appearance  of  sleep,  during  which  the  M.  de  Puysegur,  whose  philanthropy 
physical  faculties  seem   to  be  suspend-  has  led  him  to  occupy  himself  with  mag- 
ed,  but  to  the  advantage  of  tbeintellec-  netism,  hastened  to  impart  his  discovery 
tual  faculties.     The  eyes  of  the  subject  to  persons  who,  like  himself,  took  inte- 
are  closed  :  his  sense  of  bearing  is  null;  rest  in  this  subject.      Wherever  som- 
he  wakes  only  at  the  sight  of  the  master  nambulism  could  be  produced,  the  ad- 
(dumaitre).  No  one  should  touch  the  pa-  miration  inspired  by  this  strange  pfae- 
tient  during  a  crisis,  not  even  the  chair  nomenon  was  so  great,  that  those  who 
on  which  he  is  seated ;  it  would  cause  presented  it  were  consulted  as  oracles, 
him  much  suffering  and   convulsions,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  wit- 
which  the  master  only  can  calm.  nessed  such  scenes  knew  no  limits. 

**  These  patients,  during  the  crisis,  By  degrees,  however,  people  became 

possess  an    extraordinary  (surnaturel)  familiarised  with  this  state,  and  reflec- 

power,  by  which,  on  touching  a  patient  tion  caused  it  to  be  better  appreciated. 

E resented    to  them,    on  passing  their  Yet  after  forty  years  this  discovery  has 

and  even  over  the  clothes,  they  feel  lost  nothing  of  its  importance ;  it  has 
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been  combated  ;  efTi^rts  have  been  made  esprit^  has  greater  powers  of  combina- 

to  prove  that  it  does  not  exist.     Nega-  tions,     possesses    more    reason,     more 

tive  facts,  it  is  true,  have  been  broug-ht  morality,  than  in  his  waking*  condition, 

forward,  which  have  caused  its  exist-  all   the  ideas  of  which  are  present  to 

ence  to  be  doubled.  him.     When  the  somnambulist  retoms 

Passing    by    many    historians    who  to  the  waking  state,  be  has  entirely 

have  spoken  of  somnambulism,  we  reach  forgotten  all  that  he  bad  said,  done,  and 

our  own   epoch,    and  shall  cite  living  heard,  during  the  fit  of  somnambulism, 

authors,  who  may  be  consulted  respect-  &c." 

ing  the  merit  of  their  own  assertions.        Let  us  now  attend  to  further  details 

The  first  summary  is  by  the  Comte  de  on  the  faculties  attributed  to  somnam- 

Redern,  a  distinguished  man  of  science,  bulists. 
who  gave  great  attention  to  magnetism.        "When   magnetism    produces    som- 

*'  The  body  is  more  erect  than  in  the  nambulism  (says  M.  Husson,)  the  indi- 

waking  state;  there  is  a  marked  acce-  vidual  in  that  state  acquires  a  prodigioas 

leration  of  the  pulse,  and  an  augmcn-  extension   of  the  power  of   sensation, 

tation    of   irritability  in    the    nervous  Several  of  his  exterior  organs  are,  so  to 

system ;  the    touch,  taste,  and    smell,  speak,  put  to  sleep,  especially  those  of 

have  become  more  delicate;   the  sense  sight  and'  hearing,  ana  all  the  opera- 

of  hearing  is  aflfected  only  by  sounds  tions  dependent  on  them  are  performed 

proceeding  from  the  bodies  with  which  internally. 

the  somnambulist    happens    to    be  in        **  The   somnambulist    has    his    eyes 

direct  or  indirect  relation,  that  is  to  say,  closed ;   he  neither  sees  with  his  eyes 

which   are  in   communication   through  nor  hears  with  his  ears:  yet  he  sees  and 

the'    vital   fluid,    from     having    been  hears  better  than  a  waking  person.    He 

touched   by   him   and   his  magnetiscr.  sees  and  hears  only  those  with  whom 

His  eyes  are  closed,  and  have  no  longer  he  is  in  relation.     He  sees  only  that  at 

the  power  of  vision  ;  but  he  has  a  kind  which  he  looks ;   and  he  usually  looks 

of  sight  which  may  be  called  internal,  at  those  objects  only  to  which  bis  at- 

that  of  the  organisation  of   his  own  tention  is  directed.     He  is  submissive 

body,  of  that  of  his  magnetiser,  and  of  to  the   will   of  his  magiietiser  in   all 

the  persons  with  whom  he  is  placed  in  things  which  cannot  injure  himself,  and 

relation ;  he  perceives  the  different  parts  in   all  that  does  not  oppose   bis  own 

of  them,  but  in  succession  only,  and  ideas  of  justice  and   truth.     He  feels 

according  as  he  directs  his  attention  to  the  will  of  his  magnetiser*     He  sees,  or 

them  ;  he  distinguishes  their  structure,  rather  he  has  a  perception  of  the  inte- 

form,  and  colour:  he  has  sometimes  the  rior  of  his  own  body,  and  of  that  of 

faculty  of  perceiving  external  objects  others;  but  he  usually  remarks  those 

by  a  peculiar  kind  of  sight:  they  ap-  parts  only  which  are  not  in  the  natural 

I)ear  to  him  more  luminous,  more  briU  state,  and  which  disturb  the  harmony  of 

iant,  than   in  the  waking  state.     He  it.      He  recals  to   his  memory  thuigfs 

experiences  a  painful   reaction  of  the  which  he  had  forgotten  in  his  waking 

sunerings  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  state.     He  has  previsions  and  prixen- 

is   in  relation;  he  perceives  their  dis-  tations,    which   may   be  erroneous   in 

eases,  foresees  their  crises,  has  a  per-  several  circumstances,   and  which  are 

ceptiou  of  the  suitable  remedies,  and  not  limited  in  their  extent.     He  expresses 

unfrequently  that  of  the  medicinal  pro-  himself  with  surprising  facility.     He  is 

perties  of  substances  presented  to  him.  not  free  from  vanity;  his  self- improve- 

His   imagination    has    a  tendency    to  ment  is  ]irogre$sive  (il  se  perfectionne 

exaltation  ;  he  is  jealous,  full  of  vanity  de  lui-mhne)  for  a  certain  time  if  guided 

and  self-love,  and  disposed  to  make  use  with  discretion,  but  if  ill  directed    be 

of  little  artifices   to   give   himself  im-  goes    astray.     \Vben    returned    to  bis 

portance.     His  will  is  not  inactive,  but  natural  condition  he  entirely  loses  the 

it  is  easily  influenced  by  the  magnetiser.  recollection   of  all    the  sensations  and 

Very  striking  contradictions  are  observ-  ideas   he  had  during  his  state  of  som- 

able  between  his  ordinary  opinions  and  nambulism,  so  that  these  two  states  are 

those  ill   his  state  of  somnambulism ;  as  entirely  strangers  to  one  another,  as 

he  condemns  his  own  actions,  and  some-  if  the  somnambulist  and   the   waking 

times  speaks  of  himself  as  he  would  of  man  were  two  different  persons." 
a  third  person  quite  a  stranger  to  him.        M.  Husson  adds,  ^^llcceiit  observers 

He  expresses  himself  better,  has  more  affirm,  that  in  this  state  of  somnaau 
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boliini,  of  which  we  have  just  analyti-  believe  in  the  reality  of  their  statements, 
cally  ezponed  the  principal  phenomena,  but  only  desire  that  they  should  examine 
the  magnetised  persons  nave  a  lucidity  fairly.  An  examination  is,  indeed, 
which  g^ves  them  positive  ideaA  on  the  brought  against  them,  in  which  all  the 
nature  of  their  diseases,  on  the  manner  facts  arc  negative.  Can  four  or  five 
in  which  persons  put  in  relation  with  men,  who  have  studied,  for  no  great 
them  are  affected,  and  of  the  mode  of  length  of  time,  two  magnetised  sub- 
treatment  to  be  employed  in  both  cases,  jects,  prevail  against  thousands  of  ob- 
If  it  is  assuredly  true,  as  it  is  asserted  sen'ations  and  observers  ?  Prove  to  us, 
to  have  been  observed  in  1820,  at  the  say  they,  the  wonderful  phenomena  of 
Hotel  Dieu,  at  Paris,  that  during  this  lucidity,  and  we  will  beheve  in  them  ; 
singular  phenomenon  sensibility  is  so  explain  to  us  how  the  eye  and  the  ear 
entirely  deadened  that'  the  somnam-  can  be  supplied  by  other  organs,  and 
bulists  could  be  cauterised ;  if  it  is  we  will  become  your  partisans.  I  desire 
equally  true,  as  it  is  affirmed  was  seen  nothing  better  than  to  endeavour  to  re- 
at  La  Salpetridre,  in  1821,  that  the  solve  thi»  problem  ;  for  however  objec- 
8i»mnambulist8  possess  such  a  degree  of  tionable  it  may  be  to  speak  of  seeing 
previtfion,that  women,  well  known,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  eyes,  I  firmly 
treated  for  a  length  of  time  for  epilepsy,  adopt,  in  its  full  extent,  the  fact  it 
were  able  to  predict,  twenty  aays  is  intended  to  express.  As  to  the  law 
previously,  the  day,  the  hour,  the  according  to  which  it  is  produced,  I 
minute,  when  the  next  epileptic  attack  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  full  and  posi* 
would  come  on,  and  that  in  fact  it  did  tive  conclusion. 

8o  come  on;  finally,  if  it  is  equally  I  shall  enter  upon  the  phenome- 
acknowledged  that  ibis  singular  faculty  non  of  sight  (so  called)  without  the 
can  be  employed  with  advantage  in  intervention  of  the  eyes.  My  exam- 
medical  practice,  there  can  be  no  pies  will  be  numerous,  and  all  authen- 
manner  of  doubt  that,  in  this  point  of  tic.  As  to  the  explanation  of  the 
▼iew  alone,  it  deserves  the  attention  facts,  if  it  should  appear  incomplete,  I 
and  the  examination  of  the  Academy."  will  endeavour  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  may 
When  this  summary  was  read  at  the  be  in  my  power,  the  doubts  proposed  to 
Academy  of  Medicine,  M.  Husson  was  me.  Before  I  conclude,  allow  me  to 
its  president.  If  what  he  announced  to  state  my  regret  that,  on  the  first  dis- 
exist  had  not  presented  itself  to  his  eyes  covery  of  animal  magnetism,  words 
with  all  the  characters  of  truth,  would  were  not  created  well  calculated  to  ex« 
he  not  have  shrunk  from  such  language,  press  the  effects  arising  from  the  pro* 
and  so  far  from  soliciting  the  Academy  ceedings  employed  by  Mesmer;  for  the 
to  make  the  proposed  examination,  state  of  which  I  have  just  given  a  de- 
would  he  not  have  designated  ntagne-  scription  cannot  be  rendered  intelligible 
tisers  as  cheats  and  impostors  ?  But  as  by  the  word  sleep.  The  vision  of  som- 
tve  have  said,  mesmerism  was  no  longer  nambiilists  is  not  exercised  by  their  eyes, 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  physicians  only,  it  is  another  mode  of  perception,  and 
and  some  scientific  men.  Many  amongst  wliich  cannot  be  rendered  by  the  word 
them  practised  it,  and  to  give  even  an  seeing.  The  action  also  of'^one  indi- 
abridgment  of  all  their  Isfbours  would  vidual  upon  another  is  no  more  mag- 
require  several  volumes.  To  the  sum-  netic  than  electric,  and  thence  sprang 
mary  which  I  have  just  transcribed  I  innumerable  errors  that  have  furnished 
coofd  have  added  those  of  M.  Deleuze  a  text  for  many  disputes,  which  would 
upon  the  same  faculties,  of  M.  Chardil  have  been  avoided,  had  the  singular 
on  the  same  subject,  and  of  Dr.  Foissac,  phenomena  arising  from  the  employment 
the  physician,  wh  o  excited  the  Aca-  of  a  new  agent  received  more  distinc- 
demy  to  the  examination,  and  went  to  tive  names.  But  the  mischief  is  done ; 
great  lengths  in  his  assertions.  I  could  it  would  now  be  very  difficult  to  make 
tell  that  which  I  have  seen  developed  in  use  of  other  terms  than  those  which 
more    than     900    somniloquists,     and  the    magnetisers    have    adopted.     For 

2uote   numerous   foreign    authors  who  the     rest,     the    discovery     is     made; 

ave   written   on  magnetism.     But  to  that  is  the  essential  point;  it  will  not 

what  purpose  should  I  prolong  the  re-  be  lust ;  time  will  mature  it,  and  like 

cital,   since  such  phenomena  may  be  the   rivulet,    which    does    not  become 

produced   daily  f    Once  more,  magne-  limpid  till  af\er  it  has  flowed  through 

tisers  do  not  ask  that  persons  should  the  sand,'  and  there  de^osil^d  \\a  ^e&v> 

524.— XXI.  aYL 
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ment,  so  niajpictiffm  will  make  iu  way  auspended,  will  not  the  sfflax  fPmppel) 
tbroiig^li  criticuni  and  contradiction  ;  and  of  tne  fluids,  which  is  its  eoBseqnence,  be 
tlins  purified,  will,  in  time,  appear  in  all  also  suspended  ?  will  not  the  aiaterUla 
tlie  brilliancy  of  which  so  noble  a  dis-  of  con^^estion,  irritatioo,  eogorgtmieni^ 
covery  is  stiseeptiblc.  which  these  fluids  bring  with  them,  and 

Philanthropy,   the    desire    of  heinj^    which  augfment  the  local  eWl  became 
useful  to  a  sufierinfi:  ft-llow-being',  have    the  effect  au^^ents  the  cause,  tben  cease 
no  doubt  caused  the  power  of  magnet-    to  accumulate  ((f«rrteer);  and  would  not 
ism  to  be  exaggerated  ;  but  this  power    the  ulterior  progress  of  the  disease  be  in 
does  exidt ;    it  is   indubitable.       It   is    this  manner  obstructed,  and  its  resolu- 
the  part  of  the  physician   to  study   it    tion  facilitated  ?    Let  us  suppose  only 
without  prejudice;  it  is   for  the  phy-    pain  to  be  suspended,  and  this  effect  u 
8iol(»gist  to    assign    to    it    its  just  li-    incontcstible,  and  we  already  see  that 
mits.      The    direct   influence    <ff    this    the  results  are  immense :  what  would  he 
new   agent   upon   the   nervous   system    the  case  if  physiological  experiments 
would    lead     at    once    to    the     belief   should  prove  incontrovertibly  that  mag- 
that  its  action  would  be  efficacious  in    netism  renders  absorption  more  active  ? 
nervous  diseases  generally  ;  that  hyste-        Thus,  in  acute   diseases,  magnetism 
ria,  bypocbondriasis,  melancholia,  cata-    may  produce  beneficial  effects.    I  ought^ 
lepsy,  epilepsy,  might  derive,  as  they    however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
have  in  reality  derived,  the  most  salu-    circumstance,  that  if  in  the  healthy  state 
tar^  influences  from  it.     Spasmodic  af-    nature  alone  knows  her  own  weights 
fections  in  general,  a  multitude  of  pains,    and  measures,  and  if  the  harmonious 
some  species  of  deafness,  and  paralysis,    course    prescribed   by  infinite   wisdom 
perhaps  would  experience  some  kind  of    presents  itself  to  our  observation,  the 
*modincation  from  magnetism.     In  these    case  is  not  the  same  in  some  acute  states, 
various  aflections,  the  nervous  system    where  nature  in  a  disturbed  state  seems 
being  principally  injured,  and  magne-    to  abandon  the  individual  to  chance.    It 
tism  especially  influencing  this  system,    would  then  be  dangerous  for  you  to  rely 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  results  might    entirely  upon  magnetism  ;  you  should 
be  obtained  worthy  of  attention.     Thus   join  with  it  some  active  medicine,  capa. 
it  is  amongst  these  diseases  that  the    ble  of  arresting  or  of  diminishing  the 
partisans  of  magnetism  affirm  that  they    existing  disturbance  ;  for  it  is  only  then 
have  had  the  most  surprising  success,    that  the  materials  of  repair  which  you 
It  would  render  this  article  much  too    employ  can  be  used  with  advantage  by 
long  were  we  to  quote  examples,  but  all    the  conservative  powers  of  nature ;  in 
works  u|)on  magnetism  are  full  of  them,    the  contrary  case  they  may  rather  in- 
No  panacea  exists,  nor  do  we  pretend    crease  the  evil.     What  I  have  just  said 
that  magnetism  is  one.     Thus,  if  it  is    is  not  applicable  to  syncopal  diieisca» 
useful  in  some  circumstances,  there  is    diseases  ihat  can  only  be  compared  to 
reas(»n  to  fear  that  it  may  be  injurious    death.     It  is  on  such  especially  that  we 
in  others*.  may  expect  beneficial  effects  from  mag- 

The  nature  of  its  action  should  be  netism.  These  diseases  consist  in  a 
carefully  studied,  to  ascertain  whether  sudden  weakening,  in  a  greater  or 
it  is  exciting,  debilitating,  or  sedative,  less  degree,  of  the  vital  action,  and 
If  we  can  rigorously  determine  this  are  most  cotniuonly  caused  by  some 
physiological  action,  we  may  then  pro-  moral  affection,  such  as  joy,  fear^ 
ceed  philosophically ;  we  may  fix  the  surprise,  ii^riefj  the  antipathy^  of  the 
cases  m  which  it  may  be  employed  with  senses,  and  above  all  of^  the  imagina- 
advantage — we  may  become  useful ;  at  tion,  towards  certain  objects, 
least,  we  shall  cease  to  do  mischief.  But  In  such  diseases  some  unknown  organs 
will  the  power  of  magnetism  be  limited  still  retain  sensibility  ;  they  serve  as  a 
to  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  ?  last  entrenchment  for  life.  It  is  in  this 
We  know  that  the  brain  extends  its  retreat  that  the  magnetic  fluid  would 
empire  over  ail  our  organs,  ovtr  all  the  probably  penetrate  to  re-animate  nature^ 
parts  of  our  bodies.  This  governing  and  supply  the  stimulus  required  to 
organ  being  by  this  means  profoundly  awaken  it,  with  more  certainty  thananjr 
modilied,  may  it  not  in  its  turn  operate  of  the  known  agents, 
some  beneficial  change  in  a  suffering  Zealous  for  the  good  of  mankind,  we 
part.'*  By  suspending  pain,  will  not  a  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  magne- 
first  benefit  be  produced  ?    Pain  being    tism,  because  we  are  coaviaced  that  no 
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discovery  coakl  produce  such  important  twcen  the  two  cliief  modes  of  teaching 

re&ulte;  aud  this  not  only  because  it  is  ^^  present  pursued,  in  one  of  which  a 

ameansof  curing  some  of  the  diseases  j^^^,,^^^  ^         ^^    ^^    j,-^   audience  the 
wbich  afflict  our  race,  but  because  from  .         /  i^        i      4.        .       i 

the  koowledffe  of  this  ajrent  flow  new  doctrines  of  some  branch  of  study,  the 

principles,  which  will  infallibly  emanci-  pupils  being  merely  listeners,  and  ne?er 

pate  us  from  a  host  of  ancient  errors,  required  to  take  any  active  part,  or  to 
wWch   have  no  other  foundation  than  ,      •„  ^^^  presence  of  their  teacher, 

antiquiij,  and  ignorance  of  some  laws  ^^    1         1   1      .•  •     1       i-i     • 

of  nature.  knowledge  thus  acquired ;  while  m 

the  other,  the  pupils  not  merely  listen, 

[We  have  found  it  impossible  to  com-  j,„^  j^  something  themselves ;  they  solve 
piete  the  article  in  the  present  number,  ,,  7,   ,        ,  i-i     • 

but  shall  insert  what  remains  of  it  next  Problems  enunciated  to  them,  while  m 

^eek. Ed.  Gaz.]  classics  they  translate  or  compose.    The 

. former  may  be  called    speculative,  the 

latter  practical,  teaching.     The  first  is 

MEDICAL   GAZETTE.  the  mode  generally  adopted  in  the  Col- 

Saturday,  December  16,  1837.  ^^^^^  >  ^^^  ^a»'»  ^*»a*  pursued   by  the 
University  professors. 

**  Licet  omnlbuii,  licet  etlam  mlhl.  dignitatem  Having    pointed    OUt   the    classes    of 

ArtiM  Medicmt^^ru  poiesto.  modo  veniendi  In  gubjects  to  which  each  of  these  systems 

pabllcam  Kit,  dicenui  periculum  uoR  reciifio.*'  .  •      i     1  i*      1  1 

CicBRo.  IS  particularly  applicable,  he  considers 

the  general  effect  which  each,  when 
ON  THE  PRACTICAL  TEACHING  widely  adopted,  has  had,  and  briofly  but 
OF  MEDICINE.  lucidly  shews,  that  practical  teaching 
Hating  lately  read  with  great  satis-  (especially  as  pursued  in  mathematics) 
faction  Mr.  Whewell's  work  "  On  is  very  far  to  be  preferred,  in  the  disci- 
the  Principles  of  English  University  pline  which  it  exercises  over  the  intel- 
Education,'*  it  will  not,  we  hope,  be  out  lect,  and  the  healthful  condition  of  the 
of  place,  if  we  lay  before  our  readers  mnid  wbich  it  induces,  by  storing  it 
some  of  the  very  valuable  matter  which  with  distinct  fundamental  ideas.  From 
it  contains,  using  a  few  of  the  author*s  historical  evidence  it  is  proved  that  it 
more  important  announcements  in  the  has  had  the  most  marked  and  beneficial 
manner  of  texts,  which  we  shall  illustrate  influence  on  the  progress  of  civilization ; 
by  remarks  that  may  be  useful  in  regard  that  so  long  as  practical  teaching 
to  the  subject  of  medical  education,  was  adopted,  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
From  a  gentleman  of  talent  so  extraor-  tion  increased,  and  the  progress  of 
dinary,  and  of  experience  so  extensive,  science  and  art  was  rapid  ;  but  that 
as  Mr.  Whewell,  any  recommendation,  when  speculative  teaching  was  pursued, 
indeed,  on  the  subject  of  education,  can-  a  result  the  very  reverse  followed, 
not  but  be  deemed  most  valuable,  not  The  nature  of  the  subject  taught  of 
only  in  regard  to  those  members  of  our  course  corresponded  with  the  mode  of 
profession  who  are  more  immediately  tuition — subjects  of  the  class  of  matbe- 
concemed  in  University  education,  but  matics  and  inductive  philosophy  coin- 
to  the  roach  greater  number,  to  whom,  ciding  with  the  practical,  and  those  of 
educated  elsewhere,  the  same  general  more  abstract  philosophy  with  the  spe- 
principles  to  which  he  alludes  will  culative  mode.  The  practical  and  ma- 
apply,  thematical  education  prevailed  in  the 
Jn  the  first  part  of  his  work  Mr.  W,  time  of  Plato;  and  at  that  period  the 
points  out  the  esBential  difference  be-  greatest   scientific    discoveries    of  the 
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ancient  world  were  made  by  Hippar-  when  speakings  of  the  state  of  mediciue 

chas  and  Archimedes.    Soon  aAer,  the  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and 

speculative    study  of  philosophy   pre-  we  may  here  point  to  the  striking  dif^ 

vailed,  and  from  that  time  science  Was  ference   of  repute  in  which  men,  pro- 

almost  at  a   stand-still ;    it  had   even  bably  of  nearly  equal  talent,  are  now 

fallen  below  the  height  it  had  attained,  deservedly  held,  according  as  they  pur* 

and  the  intellectual  world  grew  darker  sued  their  studies  in  one  or  other  of  these 

and  darker,  till  the  religious  orders  in.  directions.     Take,  for  example,   Boer- 

troduced    a   system    of   practical    and  haave,  Stahl,  and  Van  Helmont,  on  the 

mathematical  instruction  among  them-  philosophical  side,  and  Harvey,  Syden- 

selves,*  and  then  the  most  rapid  progress  ham,  and  Haller  on  the  practical,  and 

again  commenced ;  and  where  the  same  it  will   be  seen    that   while   the   facts 

system   has  been   continued,  the  most  elicited    by    the   latter    are    now  .the 

exalted   state  of  civilization,  and   the  most  familiar,  roost  clear  and   funda- 

bighest  attainments  of  science,  are,  in  the  mental,  of  the  science,  the  systems  of  the 

present  day,  reached.     In  one  country,  former  are  never  mentioned  except  by 

Germany,  where  the  speculative  mode  those  who  now  most  unnecessarily  take 

of  teaching  pAt7ofop%hasbeen  resumed,  the  trouble  to  refute  them.     Or  to  come 

they  have  been  forming  system  afler  to    later  times,    compare  Cullen   with 

system,  without  seeming  to  be  aware  that  John  Hunter :  the  system  of  the  former 

in  many  sciences  their  professors  are  a  long  since  superadcd,  while  the  facts  of 

century  behind  those  of  the  more  ad-  thelatter  become  every  day  more  valuable 

vanced  parts  of  Europe.  as  they  are  more  completely  illustrated. 

The  "great  experiment"  of  history  The  school  of  Cullen,  even  now,  is 
and  accurate  observation,  have,  in  short,  scarcely  recognised,  and  few  would 
clearly  shown  the  benefits  of  practical  choose  to  acknowledge  themselves  sup- 
teaching,  on  the  progress  of  science  and  porters  of  his  opinions,  or  followers  of 
civilization,  and  on  the  moral  and  intel-  his  mode  of  study ;  while,  though  hardly 
lectual  condition  of  the  taught:  let  us  any  of  the  actual  pupils  of  Hunter  are 
see  how  far  this  fact  can  be  made  usefiil  now  leA,  he  is  still  the  model  which 
in  that  branch  of  education  with  which  every  student  is  urged  to  imitate,  <  and 
we  are  most  immediately  concerned.  his  reputation  daily  increases.     It  is  a 

Mr.  Whewell  could    nowhere  have  happy  thing  that  at  present  we   can 

found  a    more    marked    individual  in-  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  system  of  me* 

stance  of  the    truth  of  that  which  he  dicine  in  vogue,  and  seeing  bow  futile 

proves  generally,  than  is  to  be  seen  in  have  been  the  attempts  hitherto  made, 

the  history  of    the    medical  sciences,  and  how  signally  men  of  very  exalted 

Look  to  what  period  of  it  we  may,  we  genius  have  failed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 

find    those    leaving  the  most  valuable  none  will  again  lose  their  time  and 

results  of  their  labours,  who  cultivated  labour  in  framing  one ; — centaries  matt 

it  most  completely  as    a    science    of  still  elapse,  before  sufficient  distinct  and 

accurate  observation,  and  least  as  one  fundamental  facts  can  be  accumulated 

of  mere  philosophy ;   and   in  succeed-  to  form  any  basis  stable  enough  to  bear 

ing  years  we  find   the  impress   which  so  complex  and  so  lofty  an  elevation  as 

their    teaching    made    on    the    minds  that  must  be  which  will  include  all  tb^ 

of    their     pupils     commemorated     in  laws  of  such  varied  actions  as  medical 

the     increased     rapidity  and   progress  science  has  to  deal  with, 
of  the    science.      It    is    but    a    short        For  the  sake  of  the  science,  therefore, 

time    since    we    made    this     remark,  practical  study  and  teaching  shoald  bj 
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all  means  be  pursued,  and  the  same  spi-        The  course  of  auatomical  demonstra- 
rit  should  prevail  in  the  education  of  all,    tions,  which  is  of  comparativelj  recent 
*  whether  they  are  destined  in  after-life  to    introduction,  has  of  late  become  (what- 
be  merely  practitioners,  or  independent    ever  its  orif^in  mi|^ht  have  been)  nothings 
and  scientific  students  of  their  profession,    less  than  a  second    or   supplementary 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the    course    of     auatomical     lectures,     in 
system   of  practical    instruction  could    which  the    subjects    are    not    always 
be  introduced  into  medical  schools,  its    such  as  admit    of    visible    demonstra- 
tendency  would  be  hi^^hly  beneficial;    lion,  and   are  treated   of   in    acciden- 
though,  of  course,  it  would  only  be  ap-    tal  arrangement.     It  is  altogether    a 
plicable  to  a  part  of  the  subjects  usually    matter    of    speculation     whether    the 
taught  there.   Medical  and  surgical  Ice-    student,  who  '*  has  attended  diligently" 
tures  must  always  remain  as  they  are,    both  of  these  courses  for  a  lengthened 
consisting  of  enunciations  by  the  teacher    period,    has  profited    by   them   in   the 
of  the  doctrines  of  his  science  according    smallest   degree.      We  know   that  in- 
to the  most  received  opinions  of  his  day,    stances  continually  occur   where  pupils 
and  of  such  illustrations  as  he  may  see    who  have  been  present  at  three  or  four 
fit  to  employ.     But  such  need  not  be    hundred  such  lectures,  have  remained 
the  mode  of  teaching  anatomy,  or  at    utterly  unable   to   tell  one   bone  from 
least  of  all  parts  of  it ;  in  it,  consisting    another   when  they   were  shewn  them 
almost  entirely,    as    it  does,    of    de-    together ;  and  it  is  not  long  since  a  can- 
scriptions    of    visible    forms    and    ar-    didate,   who  passed   at  the  College  of 
rangements,  which  it  is  important  for    Surgeons,    repeated    accurately  a    de- 
the  student  to  remember  well,  no  plan    monstration  of  the  scapula,   but  when 
could  be  more  likely  to  secure  accurate    asked  te   point  out  the  superior  costa, 
and  distinct  ideas  in  his  mind,  than  that    put  his  6ugcr  on  the  base.     Now,  in  a 
be  should  be  made  to  demonstrate  his    study  which  may  and  ought  to  be  prac- 
knowledge    with     the    subject    before     tical,  and  which,  except  for  its  practical 
him   to  his  teacher,    and   to  the  class    applications,  is  equally  useless  and  un- 
around.     In  some  schools  this  is  occa-    interesting,    these   things  ought  never 
sionally  resorted  to,  in  weekly  exami-    to  occur,  and  the  idleness  of  such  stu- 
nations;  but  the  demonstrated  subjects    dents   as  would  be   content  with  their 
are  very  limited,  and  little  more  is  done    ignorance,  should  be  met  by  more  vigi- 
than  in  questions  and  answers,  in  imi-    lant  measures. 

tation  of  the  ultimate  examinations  for  An  improvement  would  undoubtedly 
which  a  competent  preparation  is  at  be  efTeclcd  by  making  buth  the  studies 
present  the  main  and  often  the  sole  end  and  the  examinations  more  practical.  * 
of  education.  The  system  is  far  more  We  are  not  anxious  to  advocate  any 
generally  pursued  by  the  private  teach-  fundamental  change  in  the  system  of 
ers;  but  by  them  the  subjects  taught  the  schools,  for  we  look  with  satisfac- 
are  carefully  and  expressly  limited  to  tion  on  the  improvements  which  late 
those  required  by  the  examiners,  and  years  have  seen  rapidly  introduced  into 
even  these  are  taught  in  so  superficial  them ;  but  we  think  it  well  worthy  the 
and  hasty  a  manner,  that  they  obtain  attention  of  teachers  to  consider  whether 
not  the  slightest  hold  on  the  student's  thepresent  subordinate  course  of  lectures 
mind;  and  he  deems  that  he  has  re-  might  not  be  made  a  bonA  fide 
eeived  all  he  paid  for,  if  he  has  seemed  to  course  of  practical  anatomy.  Each 
know  on  the  necessary  evening  that  student  might  be  called  on  in  turn 
which  be  ought  to  know  in  every  hour  to  dissect  and  demonstrate  sqiaa  TEk>\<v- 
of  his  life.  cle,  or  other  \tut)  vrVA^  Q'OGk«c%  ^\»cA. 
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around ;  or  it  might  be  made  the  general  of  practical  teaching  would  remove  the 

practice  in  the  dissecting-rooms,  for  the  objection,  that  as  students  may  attend 

teachers     not    merely    to     direct     the  i„  Jccture-rooms  without  attending  to 

dissections,  and  assist  in  removing  the  ^i.at  is  said,  the  attendance  might  be 

difficulties  of  the  students,  but  to  call  ^,.e„  up  altogether.     Not  that  this  ob- 

on  them  to  demonstrate  the  parts  in  the  jection   is   of  any  great   force,   for  it 

study  of  which  they  were  at  the  time  ^ould   be  difficult  to    prove    that,    if 

engaged.      No  one  who  has    for  any  excused    from    lectures,     the    student 

time  observed  the  degrees  of  knowledge  ^ould    be    better    employed  — as    for 

of  practical  auati>my    which  students  example,    in    reading    the    works    of 

obtain  during  their  attendance  on  lee-  be^er  teachers,  which,  it  is  said,   m 

tures  and  dissecting,  can  be  ignorant  open  to  him.     We  suspect  the  insUnces 

that  the  amount  which  they  possess  is  ^re  very  few  where  the  inattentive  at 

111  general  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  lectures  are  attentive  to  private  study ; 

time   expended  on  it ;  and  we  believe  ^^^   though    attention   cannot  be   en- 

that  this  depends,  in  great  measure,  on  forced  where  attendance  is.  the  student 

the  want  ofmore  practical  teaching.  ^^   ^^   least    some  chance    of  leam- 

Not  long  since,  we  pointed  out  the  i„^    afforded    him :    but    in  practical 

comparative  inutility  of  chemistry  and  teaching,    attendance     and      attention 

botoiiy.   as    at    present   taught.      The  must  be  coincident,  and  we  can  scarcely 

knowledge  which  students  are  expected  ^ee   how    the     most    ingeniously    idle 

ti  obtain  of  them  is  even  more  specu-  could  evade   the  acquisition  of  know- 

lative   than  of  anatomy ;  for  they  are  jedire. 

never  called  upon    to  put  any  part  of  -^— 

what  they  leam  into  practice,  or  to  take  MR.  SAMUEL  COOPER  AND 

any  active  part  in  the  study  of  these  ^^  WAKLEY. 

branches  of  education,  as  they  do   in  Our  readers  will  have  perceived,  from 

that  of  anatomy  by  dissecting.    Much  the  correspondence  inserted  in  our  last 

of  the  theoretical  part   of  both   these  number,  that  Mr.  Wakley  sent  a  friend 

subjects  qiight  well  be  dispensed  with,  to  Mr.  Samuel   Cooper,  to  demand  an 

if  the  merest  elements  of  their  practice  explanation  in   consequence  of  certain 

could  be  taught.  expressions  contained    in   his    lecture, 

A  practical  study  of  the  practice   of  published   the   preceding  week.     Now 

medicine  and  surgery  it  would  be  diffi-  the  lamentable  want  of  discretion  and 

cult  to  enforce  in  our  hospitals,  without  good  taste  displayed  on  this  occasion, 

infringing  in  some  measure  upon  the  by  one  enjoying   the  reputation,  and 

comforts  and  safety  of   the   patients;  holding  the  prominent  station  of  Mr. 

but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  the  Cooper,    is    too  mortifying    a  subject 

examinations  more  practical.  We  do  not,  for  us  to  discuss  ;  but  we  cannot  let  the 

indeed,  despair  of  seeing  the  time  when  affair  drop,  after   having  assumed   its 

part  of  the  examination  shall   be  con-  present  aspect,  without  adverting  to  the 

ducted  at  the  bed-side  of  a  patient,  as  it  very  unreasonable  and   absurd   line  of 

now  is  ill  France ;  where,  indeed,  it  forms  conduct  adopted  by  Mr.  Wakley. 

the  only  part  in  which  their  educational  It  is  matter  of  notoriety,  universalljr 

system   is  at  all  superior  to  our  own.  felt,  acknowledged,  and  acted  upon,  in 

But  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  ex-  the  medical  profession,  that  the  Editor 

aminations,  there  are  some  remarks  in  of   the  Lancet,   by  the  indiscriminate 

Mr.  WhcwelPs  work  which  deserve  a  abusive  and  often  libellous  nature  of  bis 

separate  consideration.  attacks  upon  individuals,  has  earned  lor 

\Vc  Deed  scarcely  add,  that  a  system  his  journal  such  a  place  in  public  estiiiui- 
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ion  as  to  preclude  every  one,  without  a  seired  to  impress  us  more  strongly  with 

singrle  exception,  of  the  many  whom  he  the  correctpess  of  the  view  of  the  ques- 

faas  assailed,  from  calling*  him  to  any  tion    we    had    previously   taken,    and 

account,  unless  that  which  is  yielded  which  remains  altogether  unchanged. 
in  a  coiirt  of  law.      This  is  the  simple 

and   undeuiahle  statement  of  a  well-  P.S.^As  this  sheet  was  passing  the 

known  fact.    But  the  very  circumstances  P**^**  *  ^^^^er  was  received,  which  will 

which  have  obtained  for  the  Editor  of  the  ^c  found   at  p.  478,  and  to  which  we 

lancet thispeculiarsiMsciesofimraunity,  refer  our  readers,  without  any  other  ob- 

bave,  as  a  necessary  and  obvious  con-  servation  than  that  they  will  find  the 

sequence,  deprived  him  of  ail  right  to  termination  of  this  affair  by  no  means 

expect  that  any  of  those  who,  in  self-  the  least  extraordinary,  or  least  amus- 

defence,  answer  his  attacks,  should  con-  i"ff»  P^rt  of  the  whole, 

sent  to  afford  him  "  satisfaction,*'  merely 

because  such  retaliation  may  have  prov-  CLINICAL  LECTURE 
ed  unpalatable  to  him. 

The  only  difference  between  the  pre- 
sent and  most  other  cases,  is,  that  Mr.  encysteo  tumors  or  the  eteuds-oh 

^                           .     .                       1      J      1             i_  PENETRATING   WOUNDS   OF    THE    EVB  — 

Cooper,  on  »)eiug  attacked,  has  chosen  ^n  syphilitic  iritis— and  strumous 

to  reply,  and  that,  in  our  humble  jiidg-  ophthalmia. 

ment,  not  in  a  manner  such  as  his  friends  By  W.  Lawrence,  F.R.S. 

could  have  desired.   Nevertheless,  if  it  be  

admitted  that  consistency,  and  a  regard  ^,,^^^^^  p„^^„  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^^  containing 

fur  what  he  owes  to  himself  and  his  pro-  Hair. 

fessional  brethren,  did  not  peremptorily  a  few  dajs  ago  I  removed  a  small  tu- 

require  thatMr.  Cooper  should  decline  the  mor.  In  the  case  of  a  young  child,  from 

challen^-e,  then  would  the  Editor  of  the  J**^  neighbourhood  of  the  external  canthos, 
_  1  1  •  .1  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  horse-bean,  form- 
Lancet  be  placed  in  an  entirely  new  ing  a  colourless  elevation,  with  the  iute^u- 
position,  and  such   as   would   render  it  meuts  coverinif  it  loosely,  so   that   they 

imperative  on   all  those  whom  he  has  ^^""i^l  ^^  PJ.^^t"'^  "P  '"''*/ iS^K  ?'*' ^^t 

/        .  swelling,  which  was  more  fixed  below.    It 

calumniated  to  call  him  to  account  forth-  was  placed  immediately  behind,  and  a 

with  ;  in  which  case,  we  apprehend  that  little  above  the  junction  of  the  lids;  and 

the  life  of  the  honourable  member  for  ^V*"  T^^  ^f  ^.^  '^''^J^t'\i''  'i1^^  !^^a 

_.     -                 ,1   ,      1    1,  1              .    ,...  there  from  the  time  of  birth.     She  stated 

Finsbury  would  be  held  but  an  iiidif-  that  it  was  increasing,  and  for  this  reason 

ferent  speculation  by  an  insurance  com-  she  wished  that  it  should  be  removed. 

p.„y,  e,en   in   these  days  of  bun^y  f„„^"d  SI^Th^tuL'^r/Sf  f^olL  ^x*! 

competition.  ternal  examination  might  have  been  sup- 

posed    to  be  simply  subcutaneous,    was 

Since   the   above    was    written.   Mr  covered  also  by  the  orbicularis  palpebm- 

11  ''"™»  *"*^  that  It  adhered  closely  to  the 

Cooper  has  sent  us  another  address  to  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal 

his  pupils,  which  we  have  not,  under  all  bone.     It  consisted  of  a  thin  but  compact 

ti.  ci„=-m.U..ces,  feU  at  liberty  to  with-  r;d^:L•„^at„ed'a';^!l,1u:l^rL^^^^ 

hold.     It  appears  that  he  did  not  regard  soft  suet,  with  an  intermixture  of  short 

the  message  from  Mr.  Wakley  as  a  de-  darkish  hairs,  principally  in  small  bundles 

»a„d  of  satisfacion,  and  in.plics  that  "-sthT^^rf  a^'lt  unfrequent  in 

if  he  were  to  receive  a  challenge  from  infants  and  young  children,  occupying  the 

him,   he  would  accept  it!      While  we  situation  just  described.     I  believe  them 

I                 I    .1           .  ^          .         -41.  to  be  congenital ;  at  least  the  statement 

have  read   these  statements  with    un-  „f  the  metier  generally  leads  to  this  infer- 

feigned  astouisbnicul,  they   have  only  cnce.     Sumetimcs  they  are  stationary: 
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in  that  case,  if  the  swelling  is  small,  there  produced  a  kind  of  greasy  di8chai|(e.    A 

is  no  necessity  for  operation,  as  it  is  per-  probe  passed  in  ab<»ut  a  third  of  an  inch. 

fectly  indolent.    I  am  acquainted  with  a  Various  applications  had  been  made  to  the 

g^tleman  who  has  had  through  life  a  part  inefiectually.     I  slit  it  open,  and 

rather  lai^r  growth  of  this  kind:  it  causes  found  a  smooth  shining  membrane  with 

ah  unnatural  fulness    near  the  extreme  small  hain  upon  it,  almost  imbedded   io 

angle  of  the  eye,  not  amounting  to  dc  the  ossa  nasi.    It  was  difficult  to  dissect  it 

formity,  and  has  never  been  attended  with  out  completely^  but  the  removal  was  ae- 

the  slightest  uneasiness.  The  affection,  complished,  and  the  part  healed  aonndlj. 
as  in  the  case  just  described,  is  a  cyst  con> 

taining  fat,  which   is  sometimes  of  oily  PmtiratiMgWound<f  the  Stlentiem,  with 

consistence,  sometimes  firmer.    I  hare  ai-  Prolaptiu(7)ofth€Jri$. 

wa^s  found  short  hairs  mixed  with  it  in  A    child,   about   fire    years  old,  wm 

various  proportions.    Is  this  admixture  of  bronght  to  the  hospital,  as  an  oat-patient, 

hairs,  which  resemble  those  of  the  eye.  a  week  ago,  having  received  a  severe  blow 

brow  in  length,   to  be  regarded  as    an  on  the  right  eye  with  a  stick.    The  tele. 

exemplification  of  the  principle  so  fre-  rotica  was  ruptured  near  the  margin  of 

quently  observed  in  adventitious  struc-  the  cnmea,  the  wound  being  abont  one* 

tures,  riz.  that  they  resemble  in   nature  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.    The  oorre- 

that  of  the  textures  in  which  they  grow,  sponding  portion  of  the  iris  iMd  disap. 

or  that  of  parts  in  their  immediate  vi.  pearcd,  so  that  the  pupil,  opposite  to  the 

cinity  ?    It  is  placed  under  the  orbicularis,  wound  in  the  sclerotica,  was  continued  to 

and  adheres  more  or  less  firmly  to  the  the  circumference  of  the  cornea.  The  con - 

hone.    You  roust  bear  in  mind  the  two  jnnctiva  was  slightly  elevated,  as  if  by  a 

latter  circumstances  in  operating ;  make  a  protrasion  of  the  missing  part  of  the  iris. 

larger  incision  than  the  size  of  the  swell-  The  accident  had  occurred  three  or  foor 

ing  would  seem  to  require;  and  pay  es-  days  previously,  and  nothing  had  been 

pecial  attention  to  the  complete  removal  done  for  it.  There  was  no  inflammation  or 

of  the  cyst  from  the  bone.  pain  of  the  eye:  the  pupil  was  clear,  the 

If  a  portion  of  the  cyst  is  left,  the  wound  iris  natural,  except  in  the  points  alreadv 

will  not  clo^e,  and  such  an  occurrence  is  mentioned,  and  vision  seemed  unaflected. 

very  annoying  to  the  patient,  and  con-  The  case  required  nothing  farther  than 

aidered  discreditable  to  the  operator.    I  care,  with  a  little  medicine  and  cold  lotion, 

saw  a  young  lady,  in  whom  such  a  tumor  We  saw  the  child  since,  the  eye  remaining 

as  those  I  have   described  had  been  re-  in  the  state  already  described,  and  ascer- 

moved  from  the  root  of  the  nose,  at  the  tained    clearly    that    vision    was  unim- 

interval  between  the  two  eyebrows.    She  paired. 

was  a  handsome  person,  and  had  sub-  Penetrating  wounds  of  the  globe  seldom 
mitted  to  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  terminate  so  favourably  as  in  this  case. 
what  she  deemed  a  blemish,  though  it  They  generally  produce,  more  especially 
must  have  been  very  slight,  as  the  tumor  if  they  should  he  lacerated,  as  in  this 
was  inconsiderable.  She  was  much  worse  patient,  serious  inflammation,  which  in- 
off  alter  the  operation  than  before ;  for  volves  the  internal  tunics,  and  is  thus 
the  wound  did  not  heal,  at  least  it  some-  likely  to  destroy  or  injure  sight  To  pre. 
times  scabbed  over,  and  sometimes  dis-  vent  or  to  lessen  this  kind  of  mivchief, 
charged.  A  probe  introduced  into  the  active  antiphlogistic  means  should  be  re- 
opening went  down  apparently  to  the  sorted  to  immediately  after  the  accident, 
bone.  Having  learnt  the  nature  of  the  or  as  soon  as  the  idightest  indications  of 
swelling,  and  that  the  operator  had  ex-  inflammation  arc  observed.  Again,  a  blow 
perienced  unexpected  difficulty  in  sepa-  on  the  eye,  without  producing  any  wound 
rating  it  from  the  bone,  I  concluded  that  or  visible  injury,  may  impair  or  destroy 
a  bit  of  the  cyst  had  been  left  behind,  and  sight,  by  causing  concussion  of  the  retina, 
proposed  an  incision  to  ascertain  that  I  use  the  word  concussion  here,  as  in 
point,  which  was  readily  consented  to.  injuries  of  the  head,  to  denote  a  species  of 
1  found,  closely  adhering  to  the  frontal  injury  not  produced  by  violence  directly 
bone,  a  small  strip  of  the  cyst,  conspicn-  applied  to  the  part,  and  of  which  indeed 
ous  by  its  white  glistening  surface,  and  we  do  not  know  the  exact  nature, although 
having  a  few  short  hairs  on  it :  this  was  it  is  capable  of  producing  the  most  serious 
easily  removed,  and  a  firm  cicatrix  was  effects.  I  lately  saw  a  young  gentleman, 
soon  secured.  in  whom  complete  amaurosis  had  ensned 

I  once  saw  a  small  growth  of   similar  from  a  blow  in  the  eye,  not  followed  bj 

nature,  but  with  an  external  aperture  large  any  visible  injury. 

enough  to  admit  an    ordinary  dressing  When  the  sclerotica  is  wounded,  then 

probe,  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose.    It  was  is  commonly  an  excessive  partial  dilata- 

congenital  *,  and  the  opening  sometimes  tion  of  the  pupil  opposite  to  the  injury. 
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wbSdi  flu^  proceed,  as  in  this  case,  to  litic  iritin,  with  scaly  eraption,  aod  ulcere, 
•ctaal  disapfpearanoe  of  the  pupillary  mar-  tion  of  the  fauces.  There  was  geneml 
gin.  Thii  mnst  be  ascribed  to  iiyorj  of  discoloration  of  the  ins,  with  a  mass 
the  eorffqionding  eiliBTy  nerves.  Such  of  Ijmph  effused  near  the  pupillary 
womids  ix«  IVe^aently  attended  with  effu-  margin  ;  contraction  and  irregularity  of 
sion  of  blood  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  pupil,  with  vision  so  much  impaired, 
behind  the  iris,  or  in  both  situations,  that  the  patient  could  not  distinguish  even 
This  Indicates  that  the  violence  has  been  capital  letters.  The  treatment  consisted, 
■erkMi;  and  wound  or  mpture  of  the  as  I  then  mentioned  to  you,  in  abstraction 
aclorotica,  combined  with  such  effusions,  of  blooci  by  cupping  on  the  temple  to  six* 
generally  terminates  in  loss  of  vision,  teen  ounces,  and  the  administretion,  everv 
either  by  concussion  of  the  retina,  or  by  six  hours,  of  two  greins  of  calomel,  with 
inflammation  of  the  internal  tunics  com-  one- third  of  a  grain  of  opium,  Subse- 
ing  on  slowly  alter  the  accident,  and  ter-  onently  the  moistened  extract  of  bella* 
minating  in  atrophy  of  the  globe.  donna  has  been  applied  on  the  brow  daily. 
I  remember,  however,  another  case  of  The  mercury  has  acted  considerably  on 
complete  recovery  after  a  penetrating  the  system,  producing  ptyalism ;  and  the 
wound  of  the  sclerotica,  which  I  mention  influence  on  the  ophtnalmic  affection,  and 
to  yon,  because  such  favourable  results,  the  other  symptoms,  has  been  proportion- 
altnoagh  rare,  may  prevent  us  from  pro-  ably  decisive  and  rapid.  In  seven  days 
noonctng  too  alarming  a  prognosis.  A  the  effused  lymph  is  nearly  absorbed,  the 
boy  at  school,  ten  years  old,  received  a  iris  has  regained  its  natural  colour,  the 
blow  on  the  eye,  near  the  external  angle,  external  redness  has  nearly  disappeared, 
from  an  arrow,  with  a  pointed  nail  fixed  and  the  patient  can  read  small  print; 
to  its  end :  it  was  thrown  towards  him,  the  adhesions  of  the  iris  have  not  given 
and  did  not  strike  the  globe  with  great  way,  and  the  organ  has  not  perffctly  re- 
force.  He  was  immediately  brought  to  covered,  although  the  mercury  has  been 
me  in  a  chaise,  from  a  distance  of  fifteen  discontinued,  and  will,  probably,  not  be 
miles,  where  the  accident  had  happened,  resumed.  The  eruption  has  faded,  and 
The  master,  who  accompanied  him,  in-  the  throat  is  recovered.  The  antivenereal 
formed  me  that  he  examined  the  eye  im-  powers  of  mercury  seem  to  me  to  be  shown 
mediatelv  after  the  accident,  that  he  found  most  unequivocally  in  ulcerations  of  the 
the  popil  greatly  dilated,  and  that  the  boy  throat  and  mouth  ;  for  although  the 
could  not  see.  There  was  a  wound  of  the  remedy  produces,  as  it  did  in  this  case, 
sclerotica,  a  short  distance  behind  the  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  gums, 
cornea,  shaped  like  a  leech.bite,  but  larger:  it  cures  the  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the 
the  pupil  was  round,  clear,  and  larger  contiguous  membrane,  thus  appearing  in 
than  that  of  the  opposite  eye.  T  was  the  double  light  of  bane  and  antidole,  in 
pleased  to  find  that  the  patient  could  see,  reference  to  two  parts  of  one  continuous 
though  imperfectly;  and  I  was  unwilling  membranous  surface, 
at  that  moment  to  make  the  trials  neces-  W.  Pratt  was  admitted  May  25,  with 
sary  for  ascertaining  the  exact  amount  of  gonorrhcea,  scaly  eruption,  superficial 
vision.  I  directed  leeches,  cold  cloths  to  ulcenitions  of  the  fauces,  and  pains  in  the 
the  eye,  aperient  medicines,  low  diet,  and  limbs.  On  account  of  the  latter,  which 
rest  in  bed,  strong  light  beins:  excluded  were  severe,  hydriodate  of  potash,  in  the 
from  the  room.  I  saw  the  patient  again  .  dose  of  5  grains,  three  times  daily,  was 
in  ten  days,  when  the  eye  was,  as  it  had  administen^d  in  the  compound  decoction 
been  in  the  interval,  free  from  all  inflam-  of  sarsaparilla.  It  acted  with  its  usual 
matory  redness;  the  iris,  the  pupil,  and  good  effects;  and  the  patient  felt  himself 
the  motions  of  the  former,  were  perfectly  so  much  relieved,  that  be  left  the  hos- 
natnral,  and  vision  was  unimpaired.  The  pital,  by  his  own  desire,  on  June  14.  He 
recovery  in  this  case  was  permanent ;  the  returned  on  the  21st  with  acute  iritis  of  the 
injury  of  the  sclerotica  being  still  visible,  right  eye.  There  was  a  zone  of  pink  red- 
Wonuds  of  this  structure  do  not  unite,  as  ness  in  the  sclerotica  round  the  cornea  ; 
we  see  in  the  punctures  made  in  couching,  the  iris  was  discoloured,  dull,  and  dark 

throughout ;  the  pupillary  margin,  and  the 

IrHit  combined  with  Scaly  Syphilitic  Eruption,  lesser  circle,  being  C(»vered  by  a  fur  of  dull 

I  have  seen  iritis  occurring  in  conjunc-  brownish  red  lymph.  The  pupil  was  ir- 
tion  with  various  forms  of  syphilitic  erup-  regular,  vision  greatly  impaired,  and  there 
tion.  If  asked  with  which  of  these  it  is  was  great  pain  in  the  frontal  region,  par- 
most  frequently  conjoined,  T  should  have  ticularly  during  the  night,  completely  pre- 
said  the  scal^ ;  although  Mr.  Carmicbael,  venting  rest.  Twenty  ounces  of  blood 
whose  expenence  has  been  so  extensive,  were  taken  from  the  temples  by  cupping: 
has  represented  it  as  almost  confined  to  two  grains  of  calomel,  and  ^  grain  of 
what  he  denominates  the  papular  form  of  opiomf  were  given  every  six  hours.  On 
venereal  disease.  I  mentioned  to  you  in  the  23rd,  twelve  leeches  were  applied 
a  former  lecture  a  ease  of  acute  syphi-  round  the  eye :  and  now  (June  96)  recovery 
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18  proceeding  rapidly,  under  a  decided  but  favourable  cban^c  has   occurred  in  tbe 

not  excessive,  mercurial  influence.  affected  paru.    The  patients  are  at  the 

In Richardson,   we  have  another  same  time  improved  in  general  health.   la 

example    of    iritis   with   scaly  eruption,  one  of  them,  the  pustular  eruption  caused 

There  was  general  discoloration   of  the  by   the  ointment  spread  over   the  body, 

iris,  without  any  effusum  of  lymph  in  dis.  with  considerable  but  temporary  consti- 

tinct  masses— condylomata,  as  some  of  the  tutional  disturbance. 
German   writers  have  called  them.    Al- 

though  these  effusions  are  seldom  seen  in 

the  adult,  except  in  syphilitic  iriUs,  they       »,„«  ravonpt  WOTlivn  riQi? 
do  not  always  take  place;  ijcrhaps  they       ^^^  BAYONET  WOUND  CASE. 

are  not  met  with  in  the  majority  of  casas.  

The  pain  in  the  frontal  region  was  very 

severe,  particularly  at  night,  and   we  em-  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

ployed  for  its  relief  frictions  of  mercurial 

ointment  and  opium  on  the  part,     six  SiR> 

^'?^"u*'^ft^''*'I^w'^*^^^''*'?,f.**'^ '*'"'''■'  When  a  man,  who  is  avowedly  a  pubUe 
which  seldom  fail  to  relieve  this  particn.  journalist,  freely  abuses  another  iidividnal, 
lar  symptom.  The  treatment  was  the  %,^^  j^^^n,  ^(^  ^  h^lj  ^  ^^  employ. 
same  in  other  respects,  as  in  the  two  ^^nt,  nr^ng  that  this  publibemployment 
preceding  cases;  and  this  paUent  is  re-  j,  fai^  game,  he  of  all  other  mi,  dimUd 
covering  ravonrably.  .     .,    ,  learn  to  bear  with  temperance  the  mortifi- 

Thus  you  see  that  we  have  in  Uie  bos-    ^^ion  and  exposure   to  which   his  own 

pital  at  the  same  time  three  cases  of  syphi.         ^lic   transactions,   and  aggresnon    on 

htic  iritis  accompanying   the  scaly  form    Jt^ers  in  their  public  capacitiSi,  may  snb- 

of  eruption.  j^^^^  ^^^     ^j^jj  ^1,1,  gi^^j^  remark,  I  re- 

Strumotu  Ophthalmia,  quest  that    you   will  insert  the  annexed 

Mr.   Lawrence  next    adverted   to   two    clinical  lecture  in  your  journal.     It  wai 
cases  of  this  complaint,  which  had   been    delivered  this  morning  in  the  theatre  of 
some  time  in  the  hospital,  and  were  now    University  College  Hospital,  to  a  great 
completely   recovered  under  a    mode  of    concourse  of  gentlemen.~I  am,  sir, 
treatment  which  he  generally  finds   sue-  Your  obedient  servant, 

cessful.    The  most  striking  symptom  of  Samuel  Cooper. 

the  complaint,  intolerance  of  light,  existed  Wobnrn  Place 
in  both  to  its  greatest  extent;  indeed  it  Dec.  12, 1887.' 
might  rather  be  called  total  inability  to 

bear   the   light  in  any  shape,  for    these        Gentlemen,— Ever  since  I  have  acted 
children   lay   in   bed    under  the  clothes,    as  one  of  the  surgeons  of  this  hospital,  I 
either  with  the  face  resting  on  the  bed,  or    have  faithfully  endeavoured  to  elicit  from 
the  hands  pressed  on  the  eyes.    The  face    the  various  diseases  and  accidents  brought 
was  red  and  exc  iriated  from  the  pressure    into  it,  all  the  practical  instruction  which 
and  from   the  scalding  tears,  while  the    they  seemed  capable  of  affording.     I  have 
physiognomy  had  the  peculiar  expression    always  communicated  to  you  such  infor- 
prodnced  by  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the    mation  in  the  most  sincere  and  unreserv. 
eyelids,  and  the  combined  contraction  of    ed  manner,  disdaining  to  conceal,  as  some 
all  the  surrounding  muscles,  for  the  pur-  .other  parties  in  the  profession  do,  any  mis- 
pose  of  sbuttinp;  out  the  light.    To  get  a    take  which  may  have  been  committed,  or 
clear  view  of  the  globe  was  impracticnble;    any  unfortunate  result;  and, indeed,  rather 
but  the  eyes,   as  far  as   they  could  be    preferring  to  give  clinical  lectures  on  unsnc- 
examined,  presented  very  little  appearance    cessful  and  difficult  cases,  than  on  others, 
of  disorder,    in  these  strumous  subjects    In  this  respect,  perhaps,  you  may  notice  a 
the  occurrence  of  disease  in  a  new  part    difference  between  me  and  others;  butlin- 
relieves  that  which  was  previously  suffer-    cline  to  this  course  on  principle,  believing 
ing.     In  imitation  of  this  natural  ]mK'ess,    that  it  is  at  least  as  important  to  trace  and 
the  tartar-emetic  ointment  was  rubbed  on    study  the  impediments  to  cure,  as  it  is  to 
the  nape  in  both  patients,  so  as  to  produce    dwell  upon  cases  in  which  there  are  no 
and   maintain   a  considerable  irritation ;    remarkable  obstacles  to  success.    In  this 
the  sul))httte  of  quinine  was  administered    spirit,  I  began  my  clinical  lectures  this 
internally;  the  bowels  were  regulated  by    session  with  observations  on  three  cases 
small  doses  of  rhubarb;  animal  diet  was    which  ended  fatally,  perhaps  not,  Imwever, 
allowed,  when  the  appetite  indicated  the    through  any  egregious  blunder  on  my  part, 
necessity  for  it;  and  the  sufiering  oigans    Bnt  let  me  inform  the  writer  of  a  well- 
were  occfisionally    fomented    with   tepid    kn<iwn  disgraceful  journal,  that,  if  such 
water.    Under  this  treatment  both  cases    mistake   had  really  happened,   I  should 
have  recovered :    the  children   can   now    only  be  upon  a  par  in  this  respect  with 
open  their  eves  and  bear  the  light  as  well    some  of  his  infaliibU  continental  sui^geons, 
as  any  body,  and   we  find  that  no  un-    who  have  actually   been  elected  by  eoneomnk 
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Hftd  I  the  disposition,  or  (to  use  a  term  Tt  seems,  however,  that  I  was  wrong  in 

empk^cd  by  himself)  the  instmet  of  this  my  calculation ;  for  on  Monday,  Dec  4th, 

dnderinabose,  I  mig^htamnse  the  scandal-  a    stranger,  calling  himself  a  friend  of 

loving  part  of  his  readers  with  an  exag-  Mr.  Wakiey's,  and  mounted  on  horseback, 

gerated  history  of  some  of  the  occurrences  accosted  me  in  the  street.    My  first  ob- 

jvfened  to ;  but  this  task  I  willingly  leave  servation  was,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  hold 

for  him  to  perform,  whose  insiinct  would,  any  kind  of  communication  with  such  a 

indeMJ,  richly  qualify  him  for  the  business,  pers<m  as  Mr.  Wakley,  direct  or  indirect. 

were  it  not  for  the  take  of  the  emcoun  itself,  A  short  conversation,  however,  took  place. 

that  lUtle  fwc,  which  he  loves,  1  suspect.  The  stranger  said,  that  if  I  would  alow 

much  more  cordially,  than  he  will  soon  him  he  could  explain  to  me  that  I  had 

have  reason  to  do  some  of  his ^eater  ones,  attacked  that  individual's  private  character. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  cases,  forming  <<  Perhaps,"  he  added,  "  you  have  spoken  if 

the  subject  of  my  first  clinical  lecture  this  him  otdtf  in  hii  public  capacity ,  as  editor  of'  the 

■ession,  was  that  of  the  man  Chaplin,  Lancet)^     "  Certainly,"  1  replied,  **  and 

who  died  of  a  bayonet  wound,  and  who  with  respect  to  Mr.  Wakley 's  private  cha- 

remained  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  racter,  as  I  know  nothing  about  it,  I  leave 

honse-surgeons,  a  regularly  qualified  rest-  the  world  to  form  its  own  judgment  of  it. 

dent  surgeon,  during  the  night  of  his  ad-  If  Mr.  Wakley  fancies  that  his  private 

mission,  for  this  plain  and  simple  reason,  character  has  been  attacked,  I  recommend 

that  /  received  no  information  that  there  vms  him  to  try  the  point  in  a  court  of  justice." 

any  immediate  occasion  for  my  interference.  "  Oh,  very  well !"  rejoined  my  equestrian 

In  the  lecture  on  Punctured  Wounds,  visitor,  and  off  he  galloped. 

delivered  in  the  surgical  course  over  the  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  as  insinuated 

way,  I  took  the  opportunity,  the  other  by  the  latter,  in  a  note  in  the  Medical 

night,  of  exposing  some  misrepresentations  Gazette,  that  I  ever  received  a  challenge 

of  the  particulars  of  this  case,  as  resorted  from  Mr.  Wakley,  which  I  had  declined 

to  by  the  editor  of  the  above  mentioned  to  accept.     What  I  should  do  were  such 

inglorious  publication,    and  resorted   to,  challenge  to  arrive,  remains  to  be  seen; 

not,  perhaps,  exactly  for  the  gratification  and  my  class  already  know  what  I  would 

of  his  own  instinct,  but,  as  is  suspected,  in  do.    Indeed,  supposing  the  editor  of  the 

the  service  of  a  party  hehind  the  curtain,  notorious  journal  should  venture  to  pro. 

who  possibly  may  make  his  debut  in  due  pose  to  me  gunpowder,  instead  of  law  or 

time.  pepper,  which  he  has  since  been  enipluving 

Gentlemen — Amongst  other  topics  in  so  freely,  as  the  means  of  settling  diffe- 
that  lecture,  I  fearlessly  declared  my  views  rences,  there  would  be  one  vast  temptation 
of  the  base*  character  and  objects  of  the  influencing  me  to  accept  the  invitation. 
Lancet,  and  commented  upon  the  gioss  namely,  that  possibly  the  experiment 
ignorance  of  pathology  and  practical  surgery  which  lie  may  be  thinking  of  making  with 
displayed  by  its  editor.  If  any  gentlemen  our  bodies,  might  really  give  the  profes> 
now  present  were  absent  from  that  lecture,  sion  an  opportunity  "of  ascertaining  most 
I  earnestly  recommend  them  to  read  the  nnequivocally,  whelher  an  extravasation 
sketch  of  it,  as  given  in  the  Medical  of  three  or  four  pints  of  blood  in  the  ab- 
Gazette  of  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  Decem-  domen,  and  a  wound  of  the  intestinal 
her.  It  constitutes,  indeed, an  illuminated  canal,  in  two  or  three  places,  would  pro- 
transparency  of  the  bold  and  apparently  duce  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  a  dis- 
wilful  misrepresentations,  for  which  the  turbance  of  the  stomach.  All  the  doubt, 
J^NcW  is  more  renowned  than  for  any  thing  still  hanging  over  this  knotty  question 
else  that  I  know  of,  save  and  eacepting  the  might  thus  be  removed;  and  here  1  sfteak 
profound  ignorance  always  manifested  in  it  of  more  especially  of  the  doubt,  in  relation  to  this 
practical  surgery,  particular  individiial,  my  aggressor,  whose 
Notwithstanding  the  bayonet  kind  of  stomach  is  supposed  to  be  much  less  deii- 
wound,  which  such  public  exposure  would  cate  than  that  of  any  common  mortal, 
be  sure  to  inflict  on  any  defamatory  writer  By  this  time,  I  flatter  myself  that  he  has 
furnished  with  nerves  as  well  as  a  brain,  cooled,  and  even  got  rid  of  most  of  that 
I  did  not  venture  so  far  as  to  hope  that  harmless  kind  of  ammunition  with  which 
the  editor  of  the  aforesaid  unprincipled  he  has  chosen  to  pepper  me,  in  return  for 
work,  who,  in  that  capacity,  has  been  for  which,  however,  I  make  no  apology  for 
years  habituated  to  greater  exposures  than  treating  him  with  a  little  mustard  and 
this  recent  one,  would  be  sensible  of  the  goose. 

lesion.     In   fact,  my  strictures  «vere   in-  Gentlemen,  I  had  truly  a  great  desire 

tended  rather  for  the  benefit  of  my  pupils  to  invite  him  to  hear  this  lecture,  with  a 

and  others,  than  offered  with  the  expec-  full  guarantee  of   all.  becoming    respect 

tation  of  producing  any  impression  on  the  for     nis    person    during    his    attendance 

editor  of  the  Lancet,  nice  as  he  is  about  amongst  us.    I  was  anxious  to  pay  him 

his  instincts,  this  compliment,  because  it  is  my  inten- 
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tion  this  morning  to  explain  to  yon  a  little  of  the  troth  of  that  desoriptioh,  the  higbctt 

more  particnlarly,  and  on  higher  authority  anthoritj  on  this,  as  well  as  on  Tarioos 

than  my  owUf  the  grounds  which  I  ha?e  for  other  important  questions  relating  to  ftnr- 

declaring    the    editor  of   the  disgusting  gery. 

joumalfWhich  soils  every  body  that  touches        ''  The  intestine  [protruded],*'  saja  Sir 

it,  to  be  only  a  ihallow  pretrnder  to  medical  Astley  Cooper,  ''is  of  a  eheeolaie  bn  wm^ 

knowledge.  with    here  and  there  a  black  epot,  wkkk 

I  pass  over  the  question  about  the  actual  easily  breakt  down  on  being  touched  with  Htm 

qnantity  of  blood  effused  in  the  abdnmiDal  finger.    A  coat  of  coagulable  Ijmpb,  of 

cavity  of  James  Chaplin,  merely  remarking  thcsame  colour  as  the  intestine,  maybe 

again,  that  the  true  quantity  was  demonstrated  peeled  from  its  surface.     At  the  fmrticalar 

to  the  eyes  tfat  least  200  good  and  honest  men,  part  where  the  intestine  is  strangulatedr 

some  of  them  learned  professors,  and  that  it  is  either  ulcerated  through,  or  readiiy  pulled 

the  record  of  the  qnantity  in  the  hospital  asunder  under  slight  pressure.     The  inflame 

book  was  made,  not  by  me,  an  interested  motion  which  takes  place  in  etrangulaied  hernia 

party,  as  is  hinted  with  respect  to  all  hos.  w  different  from  almost  every  other  speeses.    In 

pital  surgeons,  but  by  others,  who  had  no  most  other  cases  it  is  produced  bj  an  no- 

interest   in    the    statement   whatsoever,  usual  quantity  of  blood  sent  by  the  arterict 

Ah !   Finsbury  Thomas,  I  am  sorry  for  of  the  part,  which  become  enlarged ;  bat 

thee;  but  I  cannot  pass  over  the  next  still  the  blood  returns  freely  to  the  heart, 

point  so  quickly,  and  depend  upon  it,  that  and  the  colour  cf  the  inflamed  part  is  that  of. 

unleu  thou  canst  squeese  thyself  out  ofthisparf  arterial  blood. 

of  the  scrape,  as  ingeniously  as  thou  hast        **  Whilst,  in  hernia,  the  inflammation 

plotted  to  squeeze  something  out  of  the  is  caused  by  a  stop  being  put  to  the  return 

Whigs,  thou  art  done  for  in  this  affair  !  of  blood  throu^^h  the  veins,  which  prodnoes 
Thoman !  I  have  told  thee  flatly,  that  thou  '  a  great  accumulation  of  this  flnia,  and  a 

art  grossly  ignorant  if  practical  surgery  and  change  of  its  colonr  from  the  arterial  to 

pathology,  and  I  stated  in  my  address  some  the  venous  hue.    On  dissection  three  or  four 

proofs  of  the  fact.     Thou  art  not,  Thomas,  convolutions  of  intcftine  ere  found  lying  aereee 

even  acquainted  with  the  post-mortem  appear'  the  abdomen,  to  enormoudy  distended  as  to  er- 

ances,  which  serve  to  denote  the  difference  be-  elude  the  other  viscera  from  view,  and  aggluti* 

tween  a  fatal  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  ariung  nated  slightly  together  by  an  effusion  of 

from  a  strangulated  hernia,  and  another  inflam-  adhesive  matter.      These  distended  eomvolu* 

motion  of  the  same  parts,  proceeding  from  a  tions  consist  <f  the  portion  of  inte^ine  imme- 

penetrating  wound,    extravasation,  and  other  diately  abovC  the  seat  of  stricture,  and  owe  their 

causes!     I   rejoice  that  thou  art  not  my  state  of  eitreme  distension  in  part  to  a  atllectiott 

pupil;  and  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  I  of  feculent  matter,  but  chiefly  to  a  secretion  of 

would  rather  meet  thee  as  a  coroner,  than  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.    On  tile 

an  instructor  in  surgery.  contrary,  the  portion  of  intestine  behw  the 

This  editor  still  wishes   to  make  his  stricture  is  remarkably  contracted  in  diameter, 

readers  suppose  that  the  man  did  not  die  and  free  from  any  appearances  of  infiammu" 

of  peritonitis,  excited  by  an  extravasation  tionJ** 

of  three  or  four  pints  of  blood  in  the  belly,        Such  are  the  effects  of  strangulated  in. 

and  lesion  of  the  intestines  in  two  places,  'testine,  as  seen  in  persons  who  die  of  it, 

but  of  strangulation  of  the  knuckle  of  in-  according  to  this  description  given  by  the 

testine,  and  not  of  inflammation  at  all.  greatest  practical  surgeon  of  the  age,  and 

Now,  gentlemen,  althnnsrh  this  empty  by  one  of  the  first  surgical  pathologists  of 
pretender  to  snrgic*al knowledge  is  conceit-  modern  times.  Tn  James  Chaplin,  will 
ed  enough  to  think,  that  he  will  be  able  to  any  spectator  of  the  dissection,  who  has  a 
improve  me  in  this  branch  of  science  be-  local  habitation  and  a  name,  say  that  any  of 
fore  he  has  dismissed  me,  I  shall  he  rather  these  characteristic  appearances  presented 
sceptical  about  it,  not  only  till  he  has  themselves?  Were  the  bowels  above  the 
triumphed  in  a  concours  himself !  but  drained  protrusion  distended  with  air,  or  intestinal 
better  information  than  he  now  seems  to  matter?  The  distension  which  may  now 
possess  f>f  any  part  of  our  noble  profession,  be  seen  was  produced  with  the  blow- 
in  which  I  rejoice  to  think  he  is  not  a  real  pipe,  by  Mr.  Tayloe,  after  tying  the  bowel 
practitioner,  but  a  sheer  meddler — a  per-  with  the  two  pieces  of  string  in  it.  War 
son  who,  if  I  remember  rightly,  solemnly  the  piece  of  bowel,  when  disengaged, 
abjured  it  several  years  ago  I  found  altered  in  the  way  described  ?    Were 

In    order  that   you  may  perceive  the  the  bowels  above  the  protrusion  the  prtn- 

strong  lif:ht  thrown  on  the  case  of  James  cipal  seat  of  inflammation  ?     Were  thoie 

Chaplin  by  the  post-mortem  appearances,  I  below  it   remarkably  contracted  }     None 

will  not  repeat  my  own  description,  of  of  these  things  were  exemplified;  oo  the 

those  which  result  from  strangulated  in-  contrary,  had  not  the  inflammation  the 

testine,  where  this  is  the  cause  of  death ;  but,  arterial  hue,  and  was  it  not  most  Tiolent 

gentlemen,  I  will  adduce,  in  confirmation  where  the  extravasated  blood  lay  ? 
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The  colqared  casts  and  preparations  on  I.  The  reason  of  mv  not  having  seen  the 

the  table,  taken  from  nature,  illastrate  patient  directly  after  his  admission,  is,  that 

9V«ry  point  which  it  is  here  desirable  to  I  wu  never  asked  to  do  so. 

cxpiain.    Bat  if  these  were  not  convincing  2.  That  the    protrusion,   or    swelling, 

eoongh,  the  animals  on  the  table,  a  dog  whatever  it  might  be,  was  redaced  by  me 

and  cat,  which  were  purposely  destroyed  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  I  was  informed 

yesterday  by  strangulating  their  intestines,  of  the  existence  of  a  swelling;  and  this 

would  make  an  impression   never  to  be  was  so  much  the  case,  that  we  were  think- 

foigotten.    It  does  not  follow,  that  becanse  ing  of  applying  a  compress, 

a  piece  of  bowel  had  insinuated  itself  into  3.  That  the  statement  about  the  man 

the  wound  at  some  period  after  its  rednc-  not  having  been  vi«>ited  by  any  surgeon  of 

tioD  in  the  morning,  that  it  had  any  mate-  the  hospital,  comidering  that  7  vUited  him 

rial  inflaence  on  the  progress  of  the  case,  thriet  iu  the  coune  of  the  twenty  four  hourt 

The  appearances  of  the  protruded  buwel,  during  which  be  was  in  the  hospital,  must 

aad  of  the  abdominal  contents,  tend  to  be  pronounced  to  be  very  bold  editorial 

prove  that  the  stricture  was  not  of  long  mendacity. 

dnratlon.  4.  That  the  statement  that  only  a  little 

Now  the  practical  suggestions  which  I  blood  was  eflfused  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 

deduced  from  a  review  of  this  case,  and  ex-  when  the  quantity  estimated,  not  by  me, 

plained  in  this  theatre  last  month,  the  Editor  but  many  others,  was  from  three  to  four  pints, 

of  the  notorious  work  had  fancied  would  must  be  referred  to  the  same  head. 

serve  his  cause.     But  remember,  Thomas,  6.  That  the  assertion  that  the  man  died 

that  one  of  them,  viz.  the  advice  about  ope-  from  the  effects  of  the  strangulated  state  of 

rating,  where  the  bowel  is  only  suspected,  the  knuckle  of  intestine,  and  not  of  in- 

twt  hiown  uith  certainty,   to  protrude,   is  flammation,    is  a  proof   that  the  party 

given  with  the  express  condition,  **  that  the  making  it  does  not  possess  any  acquaint- 

emm  be  wiareompaniHl  by  other  fatal  mischief •**  ance  with  surgical  pathology. 

If  the  patient  were  dying  of  other  mischief,  6.  That  as   the  protruded  bowel  had 

no  surgeon  of  comni<m  sense,  always  ex-  suffered   none  of  the  changes  constantly 

cepting  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet,  would  exemplified  in  cases  of  death  from  strangulated 

think   in  a  doubtful  case,  or  indeed    in  hernia,  the  inference    is,  that  it    had  not 

any  case,  of  tormenting  a  dying  man  by  a  been  long  strangulated, 

useless  operation.      He  would  no  more  7.  That  an  operation  for  reducing  the 

think  of  doing  this,  than  of  amputating  a  bowel,  when  the  swelling  was  found  tohave 

limb  for  a  diseased  joint,  when  the  patient  returned  in  the  evening,  would  have  been 

was  sinking  under  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  unjusti6able,   first,  because  the  patient  was 

other  vital  organ.  rapidly  dying  from  other  fatal  misch^f,  and 

Gentlemen,    this    miserable    editorial  becauu  the  nature  of  the  swelling  was,  in  somg 

judge     of    surgery,    whose     censure     is  degree,  doubtful, 

rather  an  honour,    and   praise  at   least  8.  That  the  occasional  vomiting  was  no 

valueless,  compliments  me  on  the  ''  care  proof  of  hernia,  us  the  extravasation  of  three 

and   precision**    with    which    the    treat-  orfour  pints  of  blood,  a  wound  of  the  bowels  in 

ment  and   complications    of  penetrating  two  places,  and  peritonitis  from  these  causes, 

wounds    of  the  abdomen   are   explainea  tcould  inevitably  be  attended  with  this  symptom, 

in   my  clinical  observations;  but  hints,  9.    That,     for    reasons    explained    in 

that  the  information,  which  I  gave  you  on  this  lecture,    since    no    purgatives    were 

these  subjects,  was  *'  concocted  from  my  given,    and  the    man  had  one  feculent 

Dictionary,just  as  the  Dictionary  itself  hail  motion  in  the  short  time  while  he  lived, 

been  concocted  from  the  writings  of  the  no  constipation  can  well  be  said  to  have 

illustrious  dead,**    Unfortunately,  however,  been  manifested. 

poor  Thomas  is  here  out  again ;  for  the  10.  After  all  the  abuse  lavished  upon 

particular  views,  to  which  he  alludes,  are  me,  be  it  observed,   that  my  assailant  has 

not  in  the  Dictionary,  nor  in  any  other  not  been  able  to  show,  that  there  was  the  slightest 

publicatfon.     As,  after  the  foregoing  ex-  chance  of  tlte  man  being  saved  by  any  thing 

planation,  they  will  no  longer  suit  him,  which  was  not  done, 

he  will  now,  perhaps,  honour  them  with  11.  That  from  the  accidental  condition 

his  reprobation.  of    the    protruded  piece  of    bow^l,   the 

As  for  the  illustrious  dead,  I  fear,  Tho-  wounded  state  of  it  would  not  have  been 

mas,  that  thou  hast  no  chance  thyself  of  visible,  if  the  skin  had  been  divided,  and 

getting  amongst   them.      Thy  glory,  as  therefore  it   must  certainly  have  been  pushed 

Editor  of  the  Lancet,  will  be  very  tran-  back  into  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  have  occasioned 

lient,  and  thy  only  chance  of  immortality  the  risk  tf  intestinal  efftuion,in  addition  to  that 

will  depend  upon  thy  retaining  everlast-  rf  the  copious  extravasation  of  blqod.     Would 

ingly  the  notoriety  which  it  hath  obtained  the  man  have  beoi  then  in  an  improved 

for  thee  in  this  sublunary  world. — But,  state? 
gentlemen,  to  sum  up. 
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SECOND  3IESSAGE  TO  MR. 
COOPER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
On  finding  that  two  letters  had  been  in- 
serted in  your  journal  of  Saturday  the  9th, 
intimating  that  I  bad  received  a  challenge 
from  Mr.  Wakley,  and  declined  to  meet 
him,  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
publicly  contradicting  this  reprcAentation 
m  the  hearing  of  about  three  hundred 
gentlemen,  who  attended  my  surgical  lee 
ture  on  Monday  evening,  the  Uth  instant. 
On  Tuesday  last,  I  found  the  same  insinu- 
ation repeated  in  the  Morning  Herald^  to 
the  editor  of  which  I  transmitted  a  state- 
ment of  facts. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Captain  W. 
Burt,  and  anotlier  gentleman,  both  on  be- 
balfof  Mr.  Waklev,  called  upon  me  yes- 
terday morning,  the  14th,  when  the  Cap- 
tain acknowledged  my  account,  as  ])ub- 
lished  in  the  Morning  Ileiald  of  Thuniday 
last,  and  repeated,  I  beliere,  in  nearly  the 
same  terms,  in  the  clinical  lecture  sent  to 
you  on  Tuesday  the  12th  instant,  to  be  sub- 
Uantially  correct,  I  then  said,  that  I  should 
adhere  to  that  statement,  and  that  if  Mr. 
Wakley  were  dissatisfied  with  it,  I  was 
ready  to  meet  him  that  afternoon.  Cap- 
tain Burt  replied,  that  Mr.  Wakley  only 
required  me  to  say,  that  I  had  not  directed 
my  observationN  against  Mr.  W.*s  pri?ate 
character.  As  this  had  been  already  done 
in  our  first  interview,  and  also  in  the  letter 
published  by  me  in  the  Herald,  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  agreeing  to  this  proposal. 
Captain  Burt,  and  the  other  gentltman, 
then  expressed  themselves  satisfied. 

I  wish  it,  then,  to  be  understood,  that 
whatc\er  expresHons  may  have  been  used 
by  me  in  defending  myself  in  this  affair, 
are  intended  to  relate  solely  to  Mr.  Wakley 
in  his  public  capacity,  as  ther«»poru/6/^,  but 
perhaps  not  the  acting,  editor  of  the  Lancet. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Samuel  CoopEA. 

Woburn  Place,  RnRKcU  SquAr*. 
Dec.  15,  1837. 
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The  PaEsiDENT  in  the  Chair. 


Abstract  of  a  Report  of  Twenty-one  Cases  of 
Clwhra  that  occurred  in  the  Seamen* s  hospi- 
tilt  -^ihip  Dreudnouxht^  between  the  Slh  and 
2Sth  of  October,  1837.  By  Geo.  Budd, 
Physician,  and  Geo.  Busk,  Surgeon  ut 
the  Dreadnought. 

The  paper  commences  Tfith  a  narrative  of 


the  details  of  six  of  the  cases  ra^^QCition, 
which  prove  in  the  clearest  manDer  the 
identity  of  the  disease  with  spAsraodic 
cholera,  as  it  appeared  in  1832.  To  thest 
two  cases  are  subjoined,  in  conaequenoe  of 
some  remarkable  circumstances  atteoding 
them.  In  one  of  them  the  patient  was,  at 
the  time  of  attack  of  cholera,  Uie  subject 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  in  him  iher  symp- 
toms, though  unequivocal,  were  leas  vio- 
lent than  in  most  of  the  others,  affording, 
perhaps  an  example  of  the  siiuuitaoeoos 
influence  of  twojioisons.  Thesabjectof 
the  sixteenth  case  had  been  previously 
twice  attacked  with  cholera,  at  Calcutta, 
in  1831  and  1833,  on  each  of  which  occa. 
sious  he  had  been  treated  by  frictions, 
brandy,  and  opium.  Of  the  twenty-one 
cases  that  occurred,  twelve  terminated  fa- 
tally, the  rate  of  mortality  being  greatest 
in  the  persons  first  attack^. 

The  organs  of  digestion,  examined  after 
death,  presented  appearances  which  va- 
ried as  the  patients  died  at  a  peri<Kl  more 
or  less  remote  from  the  attack.  This  dif- 
ference was  no  less  observable  in  the  ex. 
ternal  characters  of  the  intesUnes,  (which, 
in  the  rapidly  fatal  cases,  presented  a  rosy 
hue,  that  disappeared  in  the  pn>tracted 
examples  of  disease,)  than  in  the  morbid 
appearances  within.  In  the  duodenum 
the  solitary  glands  were  very  conspicaonn,in 
the  greatest  abundance  near  the  pylorus, 
and  never  extending  into  the  jejunum. 
The  glands  of  Payer,  and  those  of  Bran, 
ner,  were  much  developed  in  all  cases,  but 
chiefly  so  in  those  cases  that  proved  ra* 
pidly  fatal.  Generally  there  was  in- 
creased vascula'ity  of  tlie  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines,  giving  rise  in  some 
cases  to  a  i)urple  colour  near  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ileum.  In  three  cases,  one  of 
which  pnived  fatal  in  less  than  seven  hours, 
there  were  small  black  specks  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  villi.  In  th(»se  who  sur> 
vived  the  attack  more  than  thirty  six 
hours,  the  contents  of  the  intestines  were 
usually  tinged  with  bile.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  large  intestines  was  in 
most  cases  pale  throughout,  being  ob. 
served  to  be  vascular  in  some  of  the  pro- 
tracted (»ises  ouly.  The  lungs  presented 
no  appearances  uf  disease  in  those  ca*es 
which  proved  fatal  within  thirty-six  hours  s 
while  of  six  cases  in  which  tbepatieots  lived 
forty -five  hours,  four  presented  appearances 
of  pneumonia :  in  two  of  these,  who  lived 
ninety-six,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  hours,  parts  of  both  lungs  were  found 
hepatized.  In  all  the  ca^es  in  which  evi- 
dence of  pnemonia  was  found  on  dissec- 
tion, the  symptoms  had  been  latent,  con- 
firmatory of  an  observation  made  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  in  his  Report  of  Cholera  in  Paris 
in  1832.  The  gall-bladder  in  every  case 
was  distended  with  bile.     The  bladder 
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emptj  in  thoae  who  died  in  the  stage 
of  collapse,  but  contained  a  small  qaan- 
tilT  of  urine  in  some  of  the  others. 

That  the  disease  could  not  be  attributed 
to  any  general  atmospheric  condition,  the 
authors  contend,  1st,  because  all  the  cases 
occurred  in  persons  previously  in  the  ship  ; 
ddly,  because  no  ca^s  occurred  on  board 
tbe  Jphigenia,  which  is  moored  under  ihe 
•tern  of  the  Dreadnought;  and  3dly,  be- 
cause no  cases  occurred  in  Greenwich 
Hospital,  which  is  subjected  to  nearly  the 
lame  atmospheric  influence.  The  suppo. 
sition  that  it  was  imported  by  infection 
from  foreign  parts,  the  authors  consider  to 
be  highly  improbable,  from  the  very  long 
period  of  incubation  which,  on  that  sup- 
position, must  be  admitted ;  in  some  in. 
stances  as  long  as  thirty  days.  The  au- 
thors also  adduce  the  most  satisfactory 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  disease  was 
not  propagated  by  infection  from  one 
patient  to  another.  The  influence  on 
which  it  depended  seemed  to  act  with  an 
intensity  which  was  variable,^  but  gene- 
rally greater  in  the  lower  decks ;  and  in 
almost  all  cases  its  eflVcts  were  first  mani- 
fested during  the  night.  The  subscqiit^nt 
obser  ations  of  the  authors  tend  to  show 
that  the  origin  of  the  disva«ic  could  nei- 
ther be  attrihuted  to  defective  ventilation, 
to  a  crowded  state  of  the  ship,  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  hold,  nor  to  the  f«>od  of  the 
Satients;  the  scale  of  diet  being  more 
beral  than  those  of  the  London  hospi- 
tals,  in  consideration  of  the  previous  ha- 
bits of  the  seamen  who  arc  its  inmates. 
The  di<ease  did  not  attack  the  debilitated 
principally,  but  the  roost  rapidly  fatal 
csara  happansd  in  the  medical  ward,  where 
cbolen  gvnermlly  occurred  as  a  complica- 
tion  of  some  ▼isceral  disease,  and  in 
patients  previously  reduced  in  strength. 
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beneath  the  iliac  fascia.  The  patient  gra- 
dually sank,  and  post-mortem  examination 
shewed  a  tumor  as  large  as  an  uterus  in 
the  sixth  month  of  utero- gestation,  occu- 
pying the  inguinal,  iliac,  and  hypochon- 
driac regions  of  the  left  side.  The  tumor 
contained  a  grumous  fluid  inclosed  in  a 
firm  unyielding  capsule.  The  greater 
part  of  the  swelling  consisted  of  brain- 
like  matter,  and  was  easily  broken  down 
by  pressure.  The  left  iliacus  and  psoas 
muscles  were  partly  absorbed  and  destroy- 
ed, and  the  venter  of  the  ilium  was  ulce- 
rated. 

Great  diflcrence  of  opinion  existed  be- 
tween the  mem  hers  present  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  malii;naut  disease  commencing 
from  an  cflused  elot  of  blood.  This  point 
was  argued  by  Dr.  Hughes,  and  Messrs. 
Dcndy,  Bird,  MoUoy,  &c. 

i\Ir.  Hilton  said  that  he  thought  it 
highly  probable  that  the  disease  had  com- 
menced from  the  periosteum  of  the  ilium. 
This  opinion  was  in  close  accordance  n^  ith 
that  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Ili/T. 

Dr.  Hi'GiiEs  and  Mr.  Bird  related  cases 
of  malignant  disease,  in  which  there  had 
been  great  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  In  both 
eases  the  kidney  was  aflected  with  fun- 
goid disease,  anil  the  urine  was  stated  to 
be  natural.  Dr.  Hughes  said  that  fungoid 
disease  in  young  persons  was  not  etsen- 
tially  combined  with  a  peculiar  cachectic 
appearance.  He  was  of  opinion  that  ma- 
lignant disease,  when  near  the  surface,  was 
f generally  the  result  of  violence.  This 
atter  opinion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Ro- 
derick. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Hughes,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bird,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Iliff 
was  unanimously  carried,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

At  the  next  meeting,  C.  Aston  Key, 
Esq.  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  MoIIoy  will  read 
Same  Ohisrvatiom  onctrtain  Cerebral  Afjcctioiu* 
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A  PAPER  was  read  by  Mr.  Ilifi*— 

On  the  Diffieuity  of  Diagnosis  in  the  com- 
mencement  of  Malignant  Diseases  in  the  .46- 
damen ;  iUtatrated  by  a  Case, 

The  principal  feature  of  disease  observed 
in  the  patient  was  severe  pain,  extending 
from  the  hip-joint  halfway  down  the  leg; 
this  was  at  first  thought  to  be  simple  neu- 
ralgia. The  abdomen,  however,  subse. 
quently  enlarged,  and  a  tumor  appeared 
on  tbe  left  inguinal  region. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  expressed  it  as  his  opi- 
nion that  it  was  an  extravasation  of  blood 


Mr.  Scott,  Surgeon. 

Mr.  Hauilton,  A%astani- Surgeon, 

Not.   Sex.  A{?e.  Case. 

28.  M.  21  I«acerated  hand. 
31.  47  Lacerated  arm  (a). 
M.  22  Injured  foot. 

29.  M.  23  Contused  chest. 
M.  35  Injured  back. 

M.  20    Compound  fracture  of  the 

leg  (6.) 
F.     4     Burn  (died  Nov.  30.) 
3f.    5     Burn. 
F.  10     Bum  (died  Dec.  3.) 
F.    3    Bum  (died  Dec.  6.) 
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Not.    Sex.  Age.  Case. 

30.     M.  30    Fractured  radios. 

M.  45    Contused  head  and  chest 
M.  18    Injured  head. 
Pee. 

1.  M.  14    Contused  hip. 
M.  25    Injured  pelvis. 

F.  (i7     Fractured  humerus. 

F.  20  Erysipelas  of  the  head  and 
face. 

F.  56  Injured  head  and  morti- 
fied toe. 

2.  M.  21     Lacerated  scalp. 

3.  M.  47     Fractured  patella. 
M.  25    Fractured  fibula. 

4.  M.  19    Injured  side. 

F.  65    Fractured  radius,  and  con- 
tused head. 
M.  39    Fractured  fibula. 
M.  15    Injured  bead,  erysipelas. 

In-patients 25 

Out-patients 38 

Total  during  the  week  •  •  63 

(a.)  This  patient  was  admitted  with  an 
extensive  lacerated  wound  of  the  left  fore- 
arm, extending  only  through  the  integu- 
ments down  to  the  fascia,  accompanied 
with  great  swelling  and  contusion  of  the 
whole  extremity.  On  the  second  day 
after  admission  mortification  commenced 
around  the  woiind,  and  has  passed  for 
some  distance  up  and  down  the  arm.  The 
case  has  been  treated  with  ammonia, 
opium,  and  wine,  and  a  line  of  separation 
between  the  dead  and  living  parts  is  now 
becoming  well  defined.  The  accident  was 
caused  by  a  heavy  cask  rolling  on  the 
limb. 

(6.)  In  this  case  the  man's  leg  was 
caught  between  the  two  sides  of  a  draw- 
bridge  just  as  it  was  closing,  the  tibia 
being  crushed  just  above  the  inner  ankle, 
and  the  soft  parts  extensively  lacerated ; 
a  large  spicula  of  bone,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  was  removed;  there  was 
considerable  arterial  hsBmorrhage  for  some 
time,  but  it  was  arrested  by  compresses  of 
lint.    The  case  is  doing  well. 

Omitted  last  week — 

In-patiei  ts 28 

Out-patients • 31 

Total 59 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OF  BITRTALS, 
From  Bills  or  Mortalitt,  Dtc,  IS,  1837. 


Hernia  .        .        • 
Hoopine  Cough    . 
Hydrophobia        . 
Indigestioo   . 
Inflammation 

Bowelv^t  Stoniaeb 

Brain 

Lungs  and  Pleura 
Influenta      .        • 
Insanltj        .        . 
Liver,  dineased 
IJcanlea        •        . 
Miscarriage  •        • 
Mortilicatlon 
Paralyitis       .        • 
Rheumatism         • 
Sinatl-pox     •       • 
Sore  Throat    and 

Qnlnsey    .        . 
8pasma         .        • 
Stone  Ac  Gravel    . 
Stricture        • 
ThruMh 
Tumor  .        • 


4 

83 
1 

14 

IW 

42 

11 

34 

U 

18 

II 

46 

10 

34 

13 

4 


I 
5 

I 
2 
3 
ft 


Uiikuovm  Cause*   IWft 


Casualties    . 


19 


APOTHECARIES*  HALL. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN  WHO  HAYE  RECEIVED 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thunday,  Dec,  14,  1S37. 

Charles  Wellington  Kent,  Lincoln.  —  John 
Henry  Bnnnlster,  Harant.  —  Arthur  Young.— > 
Frederic  Neabltt.  Hootton.  —  John  Henry  Lorn- 
brick,  Wh.ichurch. 


Abffcess  •  .  31 
Age  nnd  Debility  .  6M 
Apoplexy  •  .  87 
Aslhiua  •  *  79 
Cuticer  .       .       9 

Childbirth  .  .  26 
Cholera  .  .13 
Consumption  .  280 
Constipation  of  the 

Bowels  .  .  3 
Couvulsloos  .  |45 
Croup  ...  38 
Dentition  orT«!ielhin£4I 
Diabetes  .  .  4 
Diarrhoea  .  .  0 
Dropsy  .        .      73 

Dropnyinthe  Brain  21 
Dropsy  In  the  Che^t  10 
Dysentery  .  .  7 
Fpllep^y       .  7 

Erysipelas  .  •  2 
Fever  .  .  .151 
Fever.  Scarlet  .  83 
Fever,  Typhus  .  17 
Fistula  •        .       6 

Gout  ...  16 
Heart,  diseosed    .      81 

locreave  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  >  mm 
the  preceding  week        •        .        .    \  ^^ 

In  conseqnence  of  this  being  the  last  Weekly 
Bill  which  will  be  included  in  the  General  Bill  of 
the  present  year,  msny  of  the  parish  clerks,  who 
bad  neglected  tu  mske  their  returns  in  due  order, 
have  now  reported  their  deficiencies,  flrom  which 
cause  may  be  attributed  the  great  increase  which 
appears  In  the  Christenings  and  Buiials. 

Since  the  new  Registration  Act  came  into  ope* 
ration,  the  uAce  of  Searcher   has,    io    several 

}}arishes  been  discontinued ;  It  has  not,  there- 
brefore,  in  thoae  psrisher,  been  possible  to  aa* 
certain  the  diseases  of  which  many  of  the  iieraons 
have  died }  and.  In  such  cases,  the  numbers  re« 
ported  arc  inserted  under  the  head  of  Unknown 
Causes. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  cannot  insert  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Heran. 

The  case  communicated  by  Mr.  S — II 
dues  not  appear  to  us  of  sufficient  interest 
for  publication. 

It  is  not  stated  at  what  hospital  the 
case  of  ''  Fungoid  Degeneration  of  the 
Right  Kidney"  was  treated.  The  case 
ought  to  be  abbreTiatec*.  If  our  corre- 
spondent will  attaeb^his  name  to  the 
papery  it  shall  be  inserted. 

The  *<  ObscTFiitions  on  the  Macous 
Membrane,"  by  M".  S.,  of  Bamsley,  ard 
not  sufficiently  practical  for  uar  pa^:e8. 

**  The  Homoeopathist  from  actual  expe« 
rience"  roust  adduce  stronger  facts  than 
any  contained  in  his  letter  of  Dec.  7th. 

As  Mr.  Coles  affixed  his  name  to  bis 
paper,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  quite 
fair  to  publish  an  anonymous  answer  to  it; 
**  M.,"  of  Dec.  8th,  will  therefore  ex. 
cuse  us. 

Numerous  other  correspondents,  the  nfi 
ceipt  of  whose  papershave  not  been  ackaowr 
iedged,  will  find  them  in  our  next  Dttmbef. 

Wilson  &  Soi», Printers, 67,  Sklnner-st, London* 
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fact,  the  wrong-doer  may  escape  punish- 
LECTURES  ment;  if  an    infirmati?e  fact,  an  indi?i- 

Q„  dual  who  is  not  a  wron^-doer  may  be  sub- 

jected to  all  the  penalties  of  guilt. 
FORENSIC    MEDICINE;  Failaeiousneu  of  evidence^ — I  have  already 

stated  the  properties  which  give  to  a  mass 
Delivend  at  the  AUgngate  School  of  Medicine,    of  evidence  its  highest  degree  of  probative  . 

force,  which  constitute  its  perfect  tmst- 
Br  SouTHwooD  ^MiTH,  M.D.  worthiness,  correctness,  and  completeness. 

FbyticUui  to  the  London  Fever  HoapiUL         How  difficult  it  is  to  secure  these  two  pro- 
perties,   how  completely    the    judgment 
'  may  be  deceived  even  in  a  case  in  which 

Lecture  IV  *^®*®  properties  appear  to  be  obtained  in 

^    ^        .         ,,^        .     '  „„       the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  numerous 

Omfimmttve  and  hifrmative  Facts,  —  Falla.  instances  on  record,  in  which  individuals 
dMineu  of  hvidence.  --  Fallaeiousneu  rf  ^^n  innocent  have  sunk  under  the  load 
Direet  EvuUnce  ;  of  Cvrctmiianital  Eyi-  ^^  imputation  heaped  upon  them  by  faUa- 
<le9K».— Gajes  xn  ttluttration.'-MUdecmm  ^j^^g  evidence,  but  too  fully  testify. 
eomHtmat  the  ineuitabU  consequence  of  Jgno-  FaWicummess  of  direct  evidence.  —  Sense 
ranee ;  sometimes  subsequefitlv  removed  by  j^ggif  nj^y  be  deceived— that  is,  at  least, 
Seienee. -^ Induction  as  to  Punishment.—  possible;  and  being  possible,  it  follows 
Doetrineof  Litingston,  of  Bentham.and  of  ^jj^t  direct  evidence  iUtlf  may  be  falla- 
Fate%i,  on  the  Punishment  of  Death.  ^^^^    Deception  of  this  kind  is  certainly 

Confirmative  and  infrmative facts. — Every    rare.     Many  things  called  deceptions  of 
fact,  the  accumulation  of  which  tends  to    the  senses  are  really  false  inferences  drawn 
tenner  the  existence  of  the  principal  fact    from  a  true  testimony,  delivered  by  the 
probable,  is  termed  a  confirmative  fact,    senses.    Sense  seldom  deceives,  but  reason 
Every  fact  which  tends  to  weaken,  or  to    often  errs;  the  impression  made  upon  the 
render  infirm,  the  probative  force  of  ano-    eye  and  the  ear  is  in  general  correct,  but. 
tber  fact,  is  termed  an  infirmative  fact,    the  induction  drawn  from  the  impression 
There  is  no  confirmative  fact  which  may    is  often  rash  and  false. 
not  be  attended  with  its  opposing  infirma-        The  story  of  the  traveller  and  the  inn- 
tive  supposition.  In  the  case  of  Donellan,    keeper  (Bradford),  to  which  I  have  already 
one  of  the    confirmative  facts    was    his    adverte«i,  may  be  considered  as  affording 
secret  practice  of  distillation  ;  the  corre-    a  case  the  very  next  remove  from  one  of 
spending  infirmative  supposition  was,  that    direct  evidence.    The  innkeeuer  (Brad- 
toe  distillation  might  have  been  carried    ford)  had  come  to  the  knowleoge  that  his 
on  for  the  purpose,   of   obtaining  rose-    gnest  was  well  provided  with  money ;  he 
water,  or  of  procuring  some  other  product    had  determineci,    at  least,    on  robbenr; 
of  distillation ;    and  great   efforts  were    he  had  gone  to  the  traveller's  chamber  for 
made  on  the  trial  to  give  to  the  drcnm-    the  purpose  of  accomplishing  his  purpose  $ 
stance  this  very  colour.  but  he  had  been  anticipated  by  another 

If  either  a  confirmative  or  an  infima-  traveller,  with  whom  Bradford  had  had  no 
live  diet  be  overlooked,  the  consequence,  communication,  and  who  had  contrived  to 
it  is  obvious,  may  be  fatal  to  one  or  other  perpetrate  the  murder,  and  to  escape  un- 
of  the  direct  ends  of  justice.  If  the  cir-  seen  with  the  booty.  Bradford,  discovered 
cumstance  overlooked  be  a  confirmative    in  the  very  chamber  of  the  murdered  man, 

535.— XXI.  ^  ^ 
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witli  the  very  weapon  in  his  hand  with  bery  was  sworn  to  be  committed,  the  W 

which   it  was  manifest  that   the  mortal  was  on  his  trial  at  the  bar  where  be  then 

wound  had  been  inflicted,  what  inference  stood  for  ancither  rubberj,  in  which  he 

more  natural,  more  ready  to  occur  to  every  was  likewise   unfortunate  enough   to  be 

mind,  than  that  the  innkeeper  was  the  mistaken  for  the  person  wbo  committed  it; 

murderer  ?     He  was  universally  believed  on  which  he  was  honourably  acquitted, 

to  be  so  ;  the  evidence  that  he  had  perpe-  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  deceptite 

trated  the  crime  appeared  irresistible ;  he  circumstances  by  which  it  is  possible  for 

was  convicted  and  executed  :  yet  he  was  an  innocent  person  to  be  surrounded  and 

really  guilty  only  of  the  crime  of  intend-  overwhelmed,  is  afforded   by  the  melan* 

ing  to  commit  a  robbery;  there  was  no  choly  case  of  Le  Brun,  the  domestic  ser- 

evidence  whatever  that  he  even  intended  to  vant  of  the  widow  Mazel,  whose  story  I 

commit  murder.      The  actual  murderer  adverted  to  in  the  first  lecture,  and  re- 

escaped  unsuspected,  and  on  his  death-bed  'specting  which  I  stated  that  five  sorts  of 

confessed  the  fact.  professional  persons  were  consulted.    All 

Fallaciousness  of  circumstantial  evidence.  —  the  suspicious  circumstances  in  which  this 

tt  has  been  said  that  circumstantial  evi-  poor  lad  was  involved,  had  been  precon- 

dence  is  more  trustworthy    than   direct ;  certed — all  of  them  had  been  arranged  by 

that  circumstances  cannot  lie.    There  are  a  companion  of  his,  the  real  murderer, 

circumstances  which  cannot  lie — namely,  who  had  contrived  to  obtain  a  portion  of 

circumstances  which  connect  the  inference  his  hair,  to  steal  from  him  his  knife,  to 

with  the  fact  so  closely  as   to  render  the  purloin  a  cravat,  and  to  get  into  his  pos- 

induetion   absolutely  necessary  and  nn-  session  for  a  short  time  the  key  of  the 

avoidable  :  as  when  a  witness  deposes  that  shop,  from  an  impression  of  which,  in 

he  actually  saw   a   man  run  his  sword  wax,  he  procured  a  false  key. 

through  the  body  of  his  victim.    Any  cir-  With  the  story  of  the  aged  Galas  all 

cumstance  short  of  this — any  circumstance  Europe  resounded  at  the  time  the  event 

which  leaves  the  conclusion  in  any  the  took  place.    This  old  man  was  a  merchant 

slightest  deg^ree  contingent,  may  ITe,  and  of  Toulouse;  he  was 70  years  of  age.     He 

has  lied.    If  a  witness  swear  that  he  saw  was  greatly  respected  for  his  probity;  but 

the  prisoner  draw  a  reeking  sword  from  in  the  bigoted  a^  and  country  in  which  it 

the  side  of  a  dead  man,  even  in  that  case  was  his  misfortune  to  live,  he  was  bitterly 

the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner  was  the  hated  by  many  as  a  protestant.    He  had  a 

murderer  of  the  deceased  is  not  absolutely  son,  28  years  of  affe,  robust,  of  a  melan- 

necessary  and  unavoidable,  and  therefore  choly  turn  of  mind,  a  student  of  the  law. 

may  be  false.    This  act  of  the  prisoner  On  account  of  his  being  a  protestant,  dif- 

might  have  been  the  friendly  act  of  an  in^  ficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  this 

socent  man,  who  had  accidentally  passed  young  man  in  obtaining  his  lioenae  to 

that  way  after  the  murder  was  committed,  practise  his  profession.    Imagining  theM 

Even  if  it  were  the  prisoner's  own  sword,  difficulties  to  be  insuperable,  his  mind 

it  might  have  been  snatched  from  his  side  became  extremely  irritable  and  despond- 

and  plunged  into  the  body  of  the  deceased  ing,  and  he  formed  the  determination  to 

by  some  one  who  bad  escaped ;  or  the  de-  put  an  end  to  his  existence.    This  resoln- 

ceased   might  have  borrowed  the   sword  tion  he  effected  by  banging  himself,  havins 

from  the  prisoner,  and  plunged  it  into  his  fastened  the  cord  to  a  billet  of  wood  placed 

own  body.  on  the  folding  doors  which  led  from  his 

Cafiesmi7/us(rati(m.^Many  appalling  ac-  father's    shop  to  the   store-room.      Two 

counts  are  on  record  of  the  fallaciousness  hours  afterwards  he  was  found  lifeless, 

of  circumstantial  evidence — of  the  false  The  father  removed  the  cord  from   the 

decision  which  has  been  the  result,  and  of  body,  and,  as  far  as  the  confusion  of  mind 

the  consequent  infliction  of  horrible  injus<  into'  which  he  was  plunged  permitted,  he 

tice.     One  case,  having  a  fortunate  issue,  obliterated  or  changed  some  of  the  appear- 

is  curious.     September  14,  1772,  came  on,  ances  about  the  body,  and  other  circnmja- 

at  the  sessions  in   the  Old  Bailey,   the  cent  objects.      Here  was  forgery  of  real 

trial  of  one  Mall,   a  barber's  apprentice,  evidence.     On  his  examination  be  denied 

for  robbing  Mrs  Ryan,  of  Portland  street,  some  of  the  facts  evidentiary  that  the  death 

on  the  high'^way,  on  the  17th  June  last,  was  not  natural;  he  concealed  some  of 

The  witnesses  swore  positively  to  the  iden-  the  facts  evidentiary  that  death  was  pro* 

tity  of  the  lad,  and  the  whole  court  ima-  duced  by  strangulation.      To  what  end 

gined  him  guilty.    He  said  nothing  in  his  these  aberrations  from  the  strict  line  of 

defence  but  that  he  was  innocent,  and  that  truth  ?     The  concealment  of  crime  ?     No; 

his  evidences  would  prove  it.    His  eri-  for  on  the  part  of  the  accused  there  was 

deuces  were  the  books  of  the  court,  to  none.    The  object  was  to  save  the  reputa- 

which  reference  being  made,  it  appeared  tion  of  his  departed  child,  and  thereby  the 

that  on  the  day  and  hour  when  the  rob-  reputation  of  the  family,  ttom  the  igno- 
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minj  which,  had  the  direct  truth  been  qiient  misdecision,  in  relation  to  tliat  par- 
known,  would,  in  that  age  of  ignorance  ticular  case,  is  easy ;  but  the  avoidance  of 
and  bigotry,  have  been  stamped  upon  it.  misdecision  may  still  not  be  possible  in 
The  people,  stimulated  by  religious  pre-  relation  to  every  other  subject  whatever,  of 

i'udice,  carried  the  dead  body  to  the  town-  which  experience  and  science  have  yet  to 

lOuse,  where  it  was  the  next  day  examined  render  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind 

by  two  medical  men,  who,  without  view-  perfect. 

ing  the  cord,  or  examining  the  place  where  That  wrong  conviction,  followed  by  ju. 
the  death  had  been  effected,  declared  that  dicial  murder,  the  consequence  of  misde- 
the  young  man  had  been  strangled.  The  cision,  rendered  inevitable  by  this  want  of 
lather  was  condemned  to  be  broken  on  the  knowledge,  has  taken  place,  is  beyond  all 
wheel;  the  sentence  was  carried  into  exe-  question.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
cation;  and  the  victim  expired  with  the  an  instance  of  it  occurred  recently. 
most  fervent  and  solemn  protestations  of  "  A  man  of  the  name  of  Gilchrist,  some 
bis  innocence.  time  ago,  was  condemned  and  executed  at 
Reflection,  when  too  late,  returned.  It  Glasgow.  He  and  his  wife  lived  in  an  ir- 
wos  now  recollected  that  the  son  had  regular  rambling  sort  of  way,  getting 
been  of  a  melancholy  tnm  of  mind;  that  drunk  sometimes  for  days  together.  On 
BO  noise  had  been  heard  in  the  bouse  when  one  occasion,  after  their  return  home  in 
the  deed  must  have  been  done;  that  his  the  evening,  the  people  who  lived  on  the 
clothes  were  not  in  the  least  rnflled;  that  floor  above  them  heard  a  noise  like  that  of 
only  a  single  mark  was  produced  by  the  two  persons  struggling,  and  soon  after- 
cord  ;  that  this  mark  was  in  the  situation  wards  a  rattling  or  gurgling,  and  moaning, 
which  indicated  suspension ;  and,  inaddi-  as  of  one  choking  or  bleeding  to  death. 
tion  to  all  these  circumstances,  it  was  re.  They  so  strongly  suspected  that  nil  was 
membered  that  the  dress  proper  for  the  not  right,  that  they  called  down  to  Gil- 
dead  was  found  lying  on  the  counter,  close  christ,  through  the  floor,  that  they  were 
to  the  spot  where  the  suspension  took  afraid  he  was  killing  bis  wife.  In  no 
place.  Voltaire  espoused  the  cause  of  the  long  time  they  were  alarmed  by  the  smell 
injured  family.  The  case  was  carried  up  of  fire,  and  the  filling  of  the  house  with 
to  the  Council  of  State,  who  reversed  the  smoke ;  upon  which  they  went  dow^n  to 
judgment  of  the  inferior  tribunal,  and  vin-  Gilchrist's  apartment  and  demanded  ad- 
dicated  the  memory  of  John  Galas;  but  mission.  After  some  delay  he  admitted 
a|as !  the  tribunal  had  pronounced  and  them,  and  in  doing  so  appeared  to  them  to 
executed  an  irreversible  decree,  and  no  have  come  out  of  an  inner  room,  where  he 
earthly  power  could  render  compensation  said  he  had  been  asleep  in  bed.  On  let- 
to  the  injured.  ting  them  in  he  stumbled  over  the  body  of 
AJitdeeisiim  tometimes  the  inevitable  conse-  his  wife,  who  lay  in  the  outer  apartment 
quence  of  ignorance^ignoranee  which  science  quite  dead,  kneeling  before  a  chair,  and 
mthtequently  removes.  —  Sometimes  miscon-  very  much  burnt.  The  prisoner  was  ac- 
ception,  and  consequent  misdecision,  is  the  cused  of  having  murdered  her,  and  burnt 
inevitable  result,  not  so  much  of  the  fal-  the  body  to  conceal  the  manner  of  her 
lacionsness  of  evidence,  as  of  the  want  of  death:  he,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged  that 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  true  under-  he  had  gone  to  bed  tired,  and  knew  no. 
standing  of  a  particular  article  of  evidence,  thing  of  what  had  befallen  her  until  he 
There  may  be  placed  fully  and  directly  was  awakened  ;  and  that  he  presumed  her 
before  the  eye,  a  circumstance  demonstra-  clothes  had  caught  fire  while  she  was  in- 
tive  of  an  essential  error:  nevertheless,  toxicated,  and  that  she  was  thus  burnt  to 
into  that  error  the  mind  must  inevitably  death.'' 

fall,  because  it  is  destitute  of  the  know-  What  remained  of  the  body  was  ex- 
ledge  requisite  to  enable  it  to  perceive  the  amined  by  medical  men ;  but  their  report 
true  character  of  that  circumstance.  In  was  merely,  that  the  body  was  so  much 
such  a  case,  the  desire  to  avoid  error,  how-  burnt  that  nothing  could  be  learnt  from  it 
ever  earnest — the  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  The  man  was 
however  strenuously  putforth,  in  the  most  hanged,  to  the  last  vehemently  and  solemn- 
minute  and  laborions  investigation  of  all  ly  denying  that  he  was  guilty, 
the  ascertained  circumstances,  together  There  is  the  strongest  ground  for  snp- 
with  the  exercise  of  the  most  cautious  and  posing  that  the  medical  report,  in  affirming 
strictly  logical  reasoning  concerning  them,  ''  that  the  body  was  so  much  burnt  that 
can  be  of  no  avail.  Additional  know-  nothing  could  be  learnt  from  it  as  to  the 
ledge  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  of  cause  of  death "  was  incorrect.  Nothing 
avail.  At  length  science  affords  that  ad-  could  be  learnt  from  it  with  the  knowledge 
ditional  knowledge,  and  then  the  error  which  these  medical  examiners  possessed ; 
becoming  manifest,  the  avoidance  in  all  nor  perhaps  with  the  knowledge  which 
lime  to  come  of  misconception  and  conse*  any  medical  mao  possessed  at  that  time. 
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But  that  this  ^try  body  exhibited  appear-  were  ananimoas  in  considering  to  be  in- 
ances  capable  of  demonstrating  the  true  contestible  proof  that  the  woman  had  been 
cause  of  death,  had  the  real  character  of  burnt  to  death — that  she  had  been  set  fiie 
these  appearances  been  understood,  is  to  while  ali?e,  and  had  died  in  oonse- 
rendered  in  the  highest  degree  probable  hy  quence  of  the  burning.  There  was  every 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  to  which  a  subse-  mark  of  vital  reaction ;  some  spots  merely 
quent  case  gave  rise.  red  and  inflamed,  others  scorched  to  a 
The  wife  of  a  man  was  apparently  hard  transparent  crust,  but  surrounded 
burnt  to  death  under  circumstances  exact-  with  distinct  redness,  and  a  great  many 
ly  similar  to  the  preceding.  *<  The  pri-  blisters  filled  with  lymph,  perfectly  diflfer- 
soner  and  his  wife  lived  together  on  bad  entfrom  those  produced  on  the  dead  body, 
terms.  On  the  night  of  her  death  the  which  are  not  nlled  with  a  fluid,  but  witti 
woman  had  returned  home  at  a  late  hour,  air  or  vapour.  In  short,  we  found  appear- 
after  having  lighted  a  candle  and  got  some  ances  exactly  similar  to  those  of  fire  on  a 
whisky  at  a  neifl^hbour's  house.  At  this  living  body ;  and  therefore  we  reported,  at 
time  certainly  the  husband  was  in  bed ;  our  unanimous  opinion,  that  the  deeeased 
but,  some  time  afterwards,  there  was  was  burnt  to  death.'* 
heard  a  considerable  noise,  like  that  of  But  for  the  light  shed  upon  the  troe 
struggling,  and  of  chairs  pushed  up  and  nature  of  this  case  by  science,  coming  at 
down  the  room.  Not  venr  long  after,  the  the  very  moment  it  was  needed  to  the  aid 
neighbours  were  alarmed  oy  a  strong  smell  of  justice,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
of  fire  proceeding  from  the  prisoner's  the  fate  of  this  man  would  have  been  the 
apartments.  They  therefore  knocked  at  same  as  that  of  Gilchrist ;  that  he  would 
his  door  for  admission,  but  in  vain  ;  all  the  have  been  put  to  death  on  evidence  in  bit 
noise  they  could  make  did  not  bring  him  case  now  certainlv  known  to  be  falladons, 
to  the  door.  At  last  a  man  forced  his  way  as  Gilchrist  ha^  been  put  to  death  on 
in,  by  breaking  the  window  of  the  outer  evidence,  in  all  probability,  equally  falla- 
room,  and,  on  entering,  found  the  room  clous. 

full  of  smoke,  and  observed  something         hiduetion  at  to  pwuahment,  —  To   infer 

burning  red  in  a  comer,  over  which  he  from  these  and  similar  cases  which  de- 

instantrjr  threw  a  pitcher  of  water: — it  was-  monstrate  the  fallaciousness    of  cirenm. 

the  body  of  the  woman  burning  on  the  stantial  evidence,  that  such  evidence  is  not 

hearth.     Several  persons  now  entered  the  to  be  trusted,  would  be  a  false  induction, 

inner  room ;  they  found  the  prisoner  either  Neither  in  a  court  of  justice  nor  in  the 

asleep  or  feigning  to  be  so.    On  being  ordinary  affairs  of  life  could  we  proceed  a 

roused  and  told  of  his  wife's  death,  he  ex-  single  step  without  placing  trust  in  it. 

pressed  neither  surprise  nor  sorrow,  but  That  it  ma^  mislead  is  an  infirmity  in- 

ooollv  demanded  by  what  authority  the  herent  in    its  nature  which    cannot  be 

people  had  broken  into  his  house."    The  cured.    One  consequence,  however,  inevi- 

presumptions  were  strong  against  him;  tably  follows  from  this  infirmity  in  the 

they   were    completely    removed  by   the  nature  of  evidence.     7^  puniahneni  «ii- 

result  of  a  scientific   investigation  sug-  uexed  to  a  crimen  the  proof  of  the  eommitnen 

gested  by  certain  appearances  on  the  dead  of  which  rests  on  drcumsiantial  evidence,  ought 

ody.  The  bums  on  those  parts  of  the  body  in  no  case  to  be  of  a  natttre  tohieh  is  irremedi^ 

which   were  not  reduced  to  a  cinder  ex-  a6/e,  which  admits  not  of  compensatumj  should 

hibited  peculiar  characters  which  appeared  proof  arise  that  he  who  has  been  pronounced 

to  the  medical  examiners  to  indicate  that  guilty,    is  really  imiocent.     The   injustice 

the  buming  had  taken  place  during  life,  when  it  happens  is  so  dreadful,  that  the 

This  idea  led  to  the  institution  of  a  series  risk  of  it  ought  on  no  consideration  to  be 

of  experiments  with  a  view  to  ascertain  incurred.    This  is  an  argument  against 

whether  a  part  of  the  body  bumt  during  the  punishment  of  death  which  may  snptr- 

life,  and  a  part  bumt  after  the  extinction  sede  all  others.     It  is  alone  sufficient  to 

of  life,  present  the  same  or  different  ap-  outweigh  every  advantage  which  any  one 

pearances ;  and  if  different,  whether  the  has  ever  supposed  to  result  from  the  em-. 

differences  are  definite  and  constant.    The  ployment  of  death  as  an  instrument  of 

result  of  this  inouiry  was  the  discovery  of  punishment,  and  is  absolutely  unaoswer- 

the  means   of  oetermining  with  indubi-  able  and  irresistible, 
table  precision,  in  every  case  in  which  the        Doctrine  of  Livingston  en  the  punu^kment  of 

whole  of  the  body  is  not  reduced  to  a  Death, — How  solemn  and  profound  was 

cinder,  whether  the  body  were  alive  or  the  conviction  of  this  truth  on  the  mind  of 

dead  when  bumt.  the  great  American  legislator,  the  iUas- 

In  the  present  case,  on  examining  the  trious  Livingston,  who  on  being  empower- 

face  and  extremities  (the  parts  of  the  body  ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 

which  were  not  bumt  to  a  cinder)  "  we  State  of  Louisiana  to  prepare  for  that 

found  (says  the  late  Dr.  Duncan)  what  we  State  n  Penal  Code,  in  bis  nnt  Report  to 
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the  L^tlatlfe  Auembly  thus  speaks  of  cient  to  counteract  the  best  effects  that 

the  punishment  of  death :   <*  1  approached  could  be  deri?ed  fh)m  example.    There  is 

the  inquiry  into  the  nature  ana  effect  of  no  spectacle  that  takes  such  bold  on  the 

this  punishment  with  the  awe  becoming  a  feelings,  as  that  of  an  innocent  man  suf- 

•man  who  felt,  most  deeply,  his  liability  to  fering  by  an  unjust  sentence;  one  such 

err,  and  the  necessity  of  forming  a  correct  example  is  remembered,  when  twenty  of 

opinion  on  a  point  so  interesting  to  the  merited   punishment    are  forgotten:    the 

justice  of  the  country,  the  life  of  its  citi-  best  passions  take  part  against  the  laws, 

zenSy  and  the  character  of  its  laws.     I  and  arraign  their  operation  as  iniquitous 

•troTe  to   clear  my  understanding  from  and  inhuman. 

all  prejudices  which  education,  or  early  ^  **  To  see  a  human  being  in  the  full  en- 
impressions,  might  have  created,  and  to  joyment  of  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 
produce  a  frame  of  mind  fitted  for  the  in-  and  all  the  energies  of  his  body;  his  vital 
vestigation  of  truth,  and  the  impartial  powers  attacked  by  no  disease;  injured  bv 
examination  of  the  arguments  on  this  no  accident;  the  pulse  beating  high  with 
great  question.  ATtcr  the  best  use  that  youth  and  health ;  to  see  him  doomed  by 
my  faculties  would  enable  me  to  make  of  the  cool  calculation  of  his  fellow-men,  to 
sdl  the  sources  of  knowledge  on  this  sub-  certain  destruction,  which  no  courage  can 
ject  within  my  reach,  after  long  reflection,  repel,  no  art  or  persuasion  avert;  to  see  a 
mnd  not  until  I  had  canvassed  every  argu-  mortal  distribute  the  most  awful  dispen- 
ment  that  couM  suggest  itself  to  my  mind,  sations  of  the  Deity,  usurp  his  attributes, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  punish-  and  fix,  by  his  own  decree,  an  inevitable 
ment  of  death  should  fiud  no  place  in  the  limit  to  that  existence  which  Almighty 
code  which  you  have  directed  me  to  pre-  power  alone  can  give,  and  which  its  sen- 
sent,  tence  alone,  should  destroy,  must  give  rise 

**  In    coming  to   a  resolution  on    this  to  solemn  reflections,  which  the  imposing 

solemn  subject,  we  must  not  forget  a  pi  in-  spectacle  of  a  human  sacrifice  naturally 

ciple,  established  on  the  soundest  reason,  produces,    until  its    frequent    recurrence 

thiat  other  things  being  equal,  that  punish-  Anders  the  mind  insensible  to  the  im- 

ment  should  be  preferred  which  gives  us  pression.'^ 

the  means  of  correcting  any  false  judg-  Doctrine  of  Bentham, — While  such  sound 
ment  to  which  passion,  indifference,  false  and  humane  views  determine  and  guide  the 
testimony,  or  deceiving  appearances,  may  sanctions  of  the  law  in  other  countries,  it 
have  given  rise.  Error,  from  these  or  is  painful  and  humiliating  to  think,  that 
other  causes,  is  sometimes  inevitable,  its  still,  in  the  impressive  language  of  Ben- 
operation  is  instantaneous,  and  its  fatal  tham — "  Death  is  the  English  ju^fe's 
effects  in  the  punishment  of  death  follow  universal  remedy :  higher  he  cannot  screw 
without  delay;  but  time  is  required  for  its  up  the  exertions  of  blind  barbarity.  To 
correction :  we  retrace  our  steps  with  diffi-  this  point  the  labour  of  every  session  adds ; 
culty  ;  it  is  mortifying  to  acknowledge  that  at  this  a  stop  is  made,  because  there  is 
we  have  been  unjust,  and  during  the  time  nothing  beyond  it. 

requisite  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  **  It  is  the  part  of  the  same  man,  the 
for  its  operation  on  our  uuwilling  minds,  same  natural  and  implacable  enemy  of 
for  the  interposition  of  that  power  which  justice,  on  the  one  baud  to  keep  watch 
alone  can  stop  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  ward  in  favour  of  the  murderer,  charg- 
its  stroke  falls,  and  the  innocent  victim  ing  him  not  to  let  drop  any  the  least  hiht 
dies.  What  would  not  then  the  jurors  from  which  justice  may  receive  assistance, 
.who  convicted ;  the  judges  who  con-  not  to  say  any  thing  by  which  his  guilt 
demned  ;  the  mistaken  witness  who  testi-  may  be  brought  to  light^— and  on  the 
fied  to  his  guilt;  what  would  not  the  whole  other  hand  to  be  no  less  active  in  his  ex- 
community  who  saw  his  dying  agonies,  ertions  to  extend  the  demesnes  of  death, 
who  heard  at  that  solemn  moment  his  To  the  profit  of  cold  barbarity  he  thus 
fruitless  asseverations  of  innocence;  what  adds  the  praise  of  tenderness.  The  manly 
would  they  not  all  give, to  have  yet  within  dictates  of  public  utility  are  sacrificed  to 
their  reach  the  means  of  repairing  the  the  cant  of  hypocritical  or  childish  senti- 
wrongs  they  had  witnessed  or  inflicted  ?  mentalism.     The  excess  of  the  punish- 

'^  Instances  of  this  kind  are  not  un-  ment  becomes  a  sufficient  warrant  for  not 

frequent,  many  of  them  are  on  record;  executing  it.    Extending  the  demesnes  of 

tgvtral  have  taken  place  in  our  own  day,  and  death,  he  thus  extends  the  range  of  his 

a  very  remarkable  example  wlUch  v:as  given  but  own  despotism ;  of  that  preposterous  state 

aj'etr  years  sinee,  in  one  of'  the  northern  itatesy  of  things  by  which,  every  year,  the  lives  of 

ihovu,  in  a  itriking  manner,  the  danger  of  those  men,  by  dozens  and  by  scores,  are  laid  at 

punijuneitts  which  cannot  be  recalled  or  com^  the  feet  of  every  English  judge." 

pensatedf   even   though  the  innocence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Paley. — It   is    this  prepos- 

sufferer  is  rendered  clear  to  demonstration,     A  terous  state  of  things  which  is  advocated 

few  such  instances  in  a  century  are  suffi.  as  the  best  possible,  or  at  least  as  the  best 
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which  is  likely  to  be  practicable,  by  Paley,  of  execation  could  be  deflse^y  which  woiild 
'whose  work  is  the  text-book  of  moral  and  augment  the  horror  of  the  poQiahmeoU 
political  philosphy,  taught  in  our  uni-  without  offending  or  impairing  the  pob- 
Tersities,  where  most  of  our   legislators  lie  sensibility  by  cruel  or  nntMmlj  eihi> 
and  judges  are  educated.    ^*  Bv  the  num-  bitions  of  death,  it  might  add  innuitMn 
ber  of  statutes  creating  capital  offences,"  to  the  efficacy  of  the  rynmyic,  aady  wf 
says  this  writer,   *' it  (the  English   law)  being  reserfed  for  a  ffew  atrocious  crimes, 
sweeps  into  the  net  e?ery  crime  which,  might  also  enlarge  the  scale  of  punish- 
under   any    possible    circumstance,    may  ment,    an   addition  to  which   seems 
merit  the  punishment  of  death.    But  when  wanting;  for,  as  the  matter  remains  at 
the  execution  of  this  sentence  comes  to  be  present,  you  hang  a  malefactor  for  a  8im> 
deliberated  upon,  a  small  proportion  of  pie  robbery,  and  can  do  no  more  to  the 
each  class  are  singled  out,  the  general  villain   who    has    poisoned     bis    father, 
character,  or  the  peculiar  aggravations  of  Somewhat  of  the  sort  we  have  been  deterilnng^ 
whose  crimes  render  them  fit  examples  of  was  the  propaeal,  not  long  gtnce  tuggetted,  tf 
public  justice.      By   this  expedient    few  catting  murderers  into  a  den  ef  wild  beasts, 
actually  suffer  death,  whilst  the  dread  and  where  they  would  perish  in  a  manuer  dreadful 
danger  of   it  hang  o?er    the    crimes  of  to   the  imagination^   yet  concealed  Jrom  the 
many."    ''The  wisdom  and  humanity  of  view!" 

this  design  furnish  a  just  excuse  for  the        The  frequency  of  capital  punishments 

multiplicity  of  capital  offences,  which  the  in  this  country,  according  to  Paley,  owes 

laws  of  England  are  accused  of  creating  its  necessity  to  three  causes — much  liberty, 

beyond   those  of  other  countries.     The  great  cities,  and  the  want  of  a  punisb- 

charge  of  cruelty  is  answered  by  observ-  ment  short  of  death.    The  efils  arising 

ing,  that  these  laws  were  ne?er  meant  to  from  all  these  sources,  according  to  him, 

be  carried  into  indiscriminate  execution ;  can  only  be  counteracted  by  adding  to  the 

the  legislature,  when  it  establishes  its  last  number  of  capital  punishments.'    **  The 

and  highest  sanctions,  trusts  to  the  be-  uncertainty  of  punishment  mnst  he  ooro- 

nignity  of  the  crown  to  relax  their  se?e.  pensated  by  the  severity.    The  ease  with 

ritv."  which  crimes  are  committed  or  concealed. 

But  the  direct  effect  of  the  system  thus  must  be  counteracted  by  additional  pe- 

advocated  is,  to  take  away  the  certainty  of  nalties     and    increased    terrors.      Thus 

punishment    which    all    jurists    admit,  the    statute    of    James    I.,    relative    to 

Paley  among  the  rest,  to  be  the  most  ef-  the   murder  of   bastard  children,    which 

fectual  means  of  preventing  the  commis-  ordains  that  the  concealment  of  the  birth 

sion  of  offences.    <*  The  certainty  of  punish-  should  be  deemed  incontestibie  proof  of 

ment,"  says  Paley,  in   the  y/ery  chapter  the  charge,  though  a  harsh  law,  was  well 

from  whicn  the  above  passage  is  taken,  *<  is  calculated  to  put  a  stop  to  the  crime." 
of  more  consequence  than  the  severity.        The  grand  argument  in  favour  of  the 

Criminals  do  not  so  much  flatter  them-  infliction  of  capital  punishment    is  the 

selves  with  the  lenity  of  the  sentence  as  terror  of  the  example.    '*  If,"  continues 

with  the  hope  of  escaping.    They  are  not  Paley,  '*  there  be  any  thing  that  shakes 

so  apt  to  compare  what  they  gain  by  the  the  soul  of  a  confirnied  villain,  it  is  the 

crime  with  what  they  may  suffer  from  the  expectation  of  approaching  desAh."    The 

punishment,  as  to  encourage  themselves  dreadful  suffering  endured  by  a  criminal 

with  the  chance  of  concealment  or  flight,  about  to  undergo  execution,  which  suffer. 

For  which  reason,  a  vigilant  magistracy,  ing  must  be  known  to  and  is  commonly 

an  accurate  police,  a  proper  distribution  witnessed  by  his  confederates  in  crime, 

of  force  and  intelligence,  together  with  and  which  is  necessarily  brought  home, 

due  rewards  for  the  discovery  and  appre-  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  imaai* 

bension  of  malefactors,  and  an  undevi-  nation  of  all  addicted  to  the  same  gnifty 

ating  impartiality  in  carrying  the  laws  courses,  must,  it  is  presumed,  if  there  faie 

into  execution,  contribute    more   to  the  any  thing  that  can  do  so,  shake  the  soul  of 

restraint  and  suppression  of  crimes  than  the  most  confirmed  villains.    The  answer 

any    violent    exacerbations    of    punish-  to  such  representations,  and  to  the  argo> 

ment."  ment  in  justification  of^the  punishment  of 

Bcntham  assigns  as  the  reason  why  the  death  founded  thereon,  is  the  evidence 
Engl^h  law  and  the  English  judges  stop  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
at  the  infliction  of  death,  that  there  is  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
nothing  beyond  it.  If  there  had  been  any  effects  of  Capital  Punishment.  One  of 
thing  beyond  it,  and  if  the  law  and  the  the  witnesses  examined  before  this  Corn- 
judges  had  eagerly  availed  themselves,  as  mittee,  a  solicitor,  who  had  practised  for 
they  would  certainly  havedonCyOf  that  some-  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  criminal 
thing  more  beyond  death,  it  is  plain  that  courts,  makes  the  following  statement  :— 
Paley  would  have  justified  the  principle  *'  In  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  bava 
and  the  practice.    "  If,"  he  says, "  a  mode  found  that  the  punishment  of  death  has  no 
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terror  upon  a  common  thief;  indeed/ it  is  generality  of  people  nnder  sentence  of 
maoh  more  the  snhject  of  ridicule  among  death  are  thinking,  or  doing  rather,  auy- 
them,  than  of  serious  deliberation.  The  cer-  thing  than  preparing  for  their  latter  end." 
tain  approach  of  an  ignominious  death  Being  interrogated  as  to  the  effect  pro- 
does  not  seem  to  operate  upon  them  ;  for,  duced  by  capital  executions  on  the  minds 
after  the  warrant  nas  come  down,  I  have  of  the  people,  he  answers,  *'  I  think,  shock 
seen  them  treat  it  with  levity.  I  once  saw  and  horror  at  the  moment,  upon  the  inex- 
a  man,  for  whom  I  had  been  concerned,  perienced  and  the  young ;  but  imm»> 
the  day  before  his  execution,  and  on  offer-  diutely  after  the  scene  is  closed,  forgetful- 
ing  him  condolence,  and  expressing  my  ness  altogether  of  it,  leaving  no  impres- 
concem  at  his  situation,  he  replied,  with  sion  on  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
an  air  of  indifference,  '  players  at  bowls  The  old  and  experienced  thief  says,  the 
mnst  expect  robbers;'  and  this  man  I  chances  have  gone  against  the  man  who 
heard  say, '  that  it  was  only  a  few  minutes,  has  suffered ;  that  it  is  of  no  consequence ; 
a  kick  and  a  struggle,  and  all  was  over.*  that  it  is  what  was  to  be  expected;  mak- 
The  fate  of  one  set  of  culprits,  in  some  ing  no  serious  impression  on  the  mind, 
instances,  had  no  effect  even  on  those  who  .1  have  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  press, 
were  next  to  be  reported  for  execution ;  yard  within  an  hour  and  a  half  after  an 
they  play  at  ball  and  pass  their  jokes  as  execution,  and  I  have  there  found  them 
if  nothing  was  the  matter.  I  have  seen  amusing  themselves,  playing  at  ball  or 
the  last  separation  of  persons  about  to  be  marbles,  and  appearing  precisely  as  if  no. 
executed;  there  was  nothing  of  solemnity  thing  had  happened." 
about  it,  and  it  was  more  like  the  parting  Some  of  the  investigations  in  which 
for  a  country  journey  than  taking  their  Paley  engaged  led  him  to  pay  considerable 
last  farewell.  I  mention  these  thing^,  to  attention  to  the  subject  of  evidence.  He 
ahow  what  little  fear  common  thieves  was  well  acquainted  with  that  infirmity 
entertain  of  capital  punishment,  and  that  inherent  in  its  nature,  against  the  conse- 
so  far  from  being  arrested  in  their  wicked  quenccs  of  which,  false  judgment  and 
courses  by  the  distant  possibility  of  its  in-  wrongful  punishment,  no  degree  of  human 
fliction,  they  are  not  even  intimidated  b^  sagacity  and  caution  can  obtain  security. 
its  certainty."  Yet  fully  aware  of  this,  he  was  capable  of 

Another  witness,  a  magistrate  of  the  writing  as  follows  :—'*  I  apprehend  much 
capital,  being  asked,  whether  he  thought  harm  to  have  been  done  to  the  community 
that  capital  punishment  had  much  ten-  by  the  overstrained  scrupulousness,  or 
dency  to  deter  criminals  from  the  com-  weak  timidity,  of  juries,  which  demands 
mission  of  offences,  answered,  **  I  do  not.  often  such  proof  of  a  prisonei's  guilt  as 
I  believe  it  is  well  known  to  tho<:e  who  arc  the  nature  and  secrecy  of  his  crime  scarce 
conversant  with  criminal  associations  in  possibly  admit  of;  and  which  holds  it  the 
this  town,  that  criminals  lire  and  act  in  part  of  a  safe  conscience  not  to  condemn 
gangs  and  confederacies,  and  that  the  ex-  any  man  lahilst  there  exists  the  minutest 
ccution  of  one  or  more  of  their  body  possibility  of  his  innocence.  Any  stoir 
seldom  has  a  tendency  to  dissolve  the  con-  they  may  happen  to  have  heard  or  read, 
federacy,  or  to  deter  the  remaining  asso-  whether  real  or  feigned,  in  which  courts 
ciates  from  the  continuance  of  their  former  of  justice  have  been  misled  by  presnmp. 
pursuits.*  Instances  have  occurred  within  tious  of  guilt,  is  enough  in  their  minds  to 
.my  own  jurisdiction  to  confirm  me  in  this  found  an  acquittal  upon,  where  positive 
opinion.  During  one  sitting,  as  a  magis-  proof  is  wanting.  I  do  not  mean  that 
trate,  three  persons  were  brought  before  juries  should  indulge  conjectures,  should 
me  for  uttering  forged  notes.  During  the  magnify  suspicions  into  proofs,  or  even 
investigation,  I  discovered  that  these  notes  that  they  should  weigh  probabilities  in 
were  obtained  from  a  room  in  which  the  gold  tcales ;  but  when  the  preponderation 
body  of  a  person  named  Wheller(executed  of  evidence  is  so  manifest  as  to  persuade 
on  the  preceding  day  for  the  same  offence)  every  jtrivate  understanding  of  the  pri- 
then  lay,  and  that  the  notes  in  question  soneV's  guilt;  when  it  furnishes  the  degree 
were  delivered  for  circulation  by  a  woman  of  credibility  upon  which  men  decide  and 
with  whonf  he  had  been  living.  This  act  in  all  other  doubts,  and  which  expe- 
ls (he  adds)  a  strong  case ;  but  I  have  riencc  hath  shewn  that  they  may  decide 
no  doubt  that  it  is  but  one  of  very  many  and  act  upon  with  sufiicient  safety  ;  to  re> 
others."  ject  such  proof,  from  an  insinuation  of 

The  Ordinary  of  Newgate,    a  witness  uncertainty  that  belongs   to  all   human 

perhaps  better  qualified  than  any  other  to  affairs,  and  from  a  general  dread  lest  the 

give  information  on  this  subject,   being  charge  of  innocent  blood  should  lie   at 

asked,  **  Have  you  made  any  observations  their  doors,  is  a  conduct  which,  however 

as  to  the  effect  of  the  sentence  of  death  natural  to  a  mind  studious  of  its  own 

upon  the  prisoners  ?"   answers,  "  It  seems  quiet,  is  authorised  by  no  considerations  of 

scarcely  to  have  any  effect  upon  them ;  the  rectitude  or  utility.     It  connteracts  the 
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care,  and  damps  the  actiyity  of  govern-  btbn  the  death,  vf  an  inmoemt  pentm  U 

ment ;  it  holds  oat  public  encoaragement  ealUdf  when  they  are  occasioned  bj  no  cvU 

to  villany,  by  confessing  the  impossibility  intention)  cannot  be  placed  in  competi- 

of  bringing  villains  to  justice ;  and  that  tion  with  this  object.    I  do  not  contcad 

species  of  encouragement  which,  as  hath  that  the  life  or  safety  of  the  mcaaeat  sob. 

beenjust  now  observed,  the  minds  of  such  ject  ought  In  any  case  to  be  knowingly 

men  are  most  apt  to  entertain  and  dwell  sacriBced ;  no  principle  of  jodicatore,  so 

upon.  end  of  punishment,  can  aver  rec^uire  that 

'<  There  are  two  popular  maxims,  which  But  when  certain  rules  of  a4)ndication 

aeem  to  have  a  considerable  influence  in  must  be  pursued,  when  certain  degrees  of 

producing    the  injudicious  acquittals  of  credibility  must  be  accepted,  in  order  to 

which  we  complain.    One  is:— <  Thatcir-  reach  the  crimes  with  which  the  pnblic 

cumstantial  evidence  falls  short  of  positive  are  infested,  courts  of  justice  sbonld  not 

proof.'    This  assertion,  in  the  unqualified  be  deterred  from  the  application  of  these 

sense  in  which  it  is  applied,  is  not  true,  roles  by  eveiy  suspicion  of  danger,  or  by 

A  concurrence  of  well.anthenticated  cir-  the  mere  possibility  of  confounding  the 

cumstances  composes  a  stronger  ground  of  innocent  with  the  guilty.     They  ongfat 

assurance  than  positive  testimony,  uncon-  rather  to  reflect,  that  he  who  faJla  by  a 

firmed  by  circumstances,  usually  aflfords.  mistaken  tentence  may  be  considered  as 

Circumstances  cannot  lie.     The  conclu-  falling  for  his  country,  whilst  be  suflen 

aion  also  which  results  from  them,  though  nnder  the  operation  of  those  mles  by  the 

deduced   by  only  probable  inference,  is  general  effect  and  tendency  of  which  the 

eommonly  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  the  welfare  of  the  community  is  main- 

▼eracity  of  an  unsupported  solitary  wit-  tained  and  upholden." 

ness.     The  danger  of  being  deceived  is  Accordibg,  then,  to  the  express  state- 

less;  the  actual  instances  of  deception  are  ment  of  this  authority,  direct  evidence 

fewer  in  the   one  case  than  the  other,  itself  may  be  fallacious.    **  What  is  called 

What  is  called  positive  proof  in  criminal  positive    proof  in   criminal   matters,   as 

matters,  as  where  a  man  swears  to  the  per«  where  a  man  swears  to  the  person  of  the 

■on  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  actually  prisoner,  and  that  he  actually  saw  him 

saw  him  commit  the  crime  with  which  he  commit   the   crime   with    which    he    is 

is  charged,  may  be  founded  in  the  mis-  chaiigfed,  may  be  founded  on  the  mistake 

take  or  peijiiry  of  a  single  witness.    Such  or  perjury  of  a  single  witness.    Such  mia- 

mistakes,  and  such  perjuries,  are  not  with-  takes,  and  such  perjuries,  are  not  withoat 

out  many  examples ;  whereas,  to  impose  many  examples.*' 

npon  a  court  of  justice,  a  chain  of  circum-  In  regard  to  circumstantial  evidence^  ae- 

stantial  evidence  in  support  of  a  fabricated  cording  to  this  same  authority,  proof  sui&« 

accusation   requires  such  a   number    of  cient  to  warrant  conviction  is  obtained, 

false  witnesses  as  seldom  meet  together ;  when  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  ao 

an  union,  also,  of  skill  and  wickedness  manii^t  as  to  persuade  every  private  nn« 

which  is  still  more  rare;  and  after  all,  derstanding  of  the  prisoner's  guilt;  when 

this  species  of  proof  lies  much  more  open  it  furnishes  the  degree  of  credibility  upon 

to  discussion,  and  is  more  likely,  if  false,  which   men  decide  and  act  in  all  other 

to  be  contradicted,  or  to  betray  itself  by  doubts,  and  which  experience  hath  shewn 

some  unforeseen  inconsistency,  than  that  that  they  may  decide  and  act  upon  with 

direct  proof,  which  being  confined  within  sufficient  safety.      But    universal    expe- 

the  knowledge  of  a  single  person,  which  rience  testifies,  that  with  this  degree  of 

appealing  to,  or  standing  connected  with,  evidence  misdecision  does  take  place,  and 

no  external  or  collateral  circumstances,  that  not  unfrequently :  this  is  not  lienied 

is   incapable  by  its   very   simplicity  of  by  Paley !     Nevertheless,  he  argoea  that 

being  confronted  with  opposite  probabi-  in  all  these  cases  the  punishment  of  death 

Uties.  — a  punishment  in  its  own  nature  irrever* 

**  The  other  maxim  which  deserves  a  sible  and  irremediable — may  be  justly  ia- 

similar  examination  is  this : — '  That  it  is  flicted,  on  the  ground  that  those  who  fall 

better  that  ten  guilty  persons  escape  than  by  a  mistaken  sentence  are  unfortunate  in- 

that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer.'    If  dividuals,  who  may  be  considered  as  haF* 

by  saying  it  is  better,  be  meant  that  it  is  ing  fallen  for  their  country, 

more  for  the  public  advantage,  the  propo-  Without  doubt  '*  certain  rules  of  adja- 

aition,  I  think,  cannot  be  maintained.  The  dication  roust  be  pursued,  certain  degreea 

security  of  civil  life,  which  is  essential  to  of  credibility  must  be  accepted,  in  order  to 

the    value  and  the  enjoyment  of   every  reach  the  crimes  with  which  the  pnhlio  are 

blessing  it  contains,  and  the  interruption  infested  ;  and  therefore  the  courts  of  joa- 

of  which  is  followed  by  universal  misery  tice  should  not  be  deterred  from  the  appli* 

and  confusion,  is  protected  chiefly  by  the  cation  of  these  rules  by  ererv  suspicion  of 

dread  of  punishment.    The  misfortune  of  danger,  or  by  the  mere  possibility  of  con- 

an  Indiviaual  (for  iueh  may  the  tuffmngi,or  founding  the  innooent  with  the  guilty  i* 
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-Imtit  is  eqaally  tnie,  that  do  punisbment  welfare,  or  satisfactory  to  your  own  con- 

ought  to  be  inflicted  on  any  criminal,  bow-  science,  if  you  possess  in  any  degpree  aq  en- 

ever  apparently  complete  tbe  evidence  of  lightened  conscience,  unless  you  keep  con- 

his  guilt,  which  punishment,  when  once  stantly  in   view  the  consequences  which 

carried  into  execution,  is  absolutely  irre-  must  result  from  the  evidence  you  give  in 

▼ocableand  Irreversible,  and  which  conse-  a  court  of  justice. 

qnently  admits  not  of  the  possibility  of  And  I  take  another  ground.    You  will 

eoapensation    for    unmerited    suffering,  go  forth  into  the  world  with  minds  en. 

when  the    proof   of  innocence   is   esta>  lightened  and  humanized  by  science,  and 

blished.  having    especially    ffor   you    must    have 

Bat,  indeed,  in  the  whole  argument  of  grievously  failed  to  aerive  from  your  feeu- 
Paley  on  this  subject,  there  is  involved  /iar  studies  their  noblest  pro6t,  if  you  have 
every  possible  vice  which  can  attach  to  not)  a  purer  and  more  correct  knowledge 
legislation,  and  to  the  mode  of  the  admini-  of  human  nature,  than  is  common  in  the 
stration  of  the  law.  While  there  is  an  cultivators  of  other  professions.  Tbe  re- 
acknowledged  chance  of  misdecision,  a  suit  cannot  but  be  a  deep  conviction  in 
fanetion  is  imposed  which,  in  the  case  of  your  own  minds — a  conviction  which  I 
misdecisioni  inflicts  the  most  dreadful  in-  trust  you  will  contribute  largely  to  diffuse 
justice  that  can  have  place  between  man  among  other  minds — a  conviction  of  two 
and  man,  without  the  possibility  of  re-  truths  which  mankind  have  been  slow  to 
▼ersal  or  compensation.  learn,  but  which  are  as  certain  as  any 

Moreover,  this  dreadful  and  irrevocable  mental,  and  therefore  as  any  physical  law, 

aanction  is  attached  to  numerous  offences ;  truths  which  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  all 

not,  it  is  admitted,  because  those  offences  penal  enactments,  and  to  guide  the  impo- 

are  in  their  own  nature  more  atrocious  sition  of  all  penal  sanctions:  first,  that 

than  others  to  which  it  is  not  attached,  justice  is  not  vindictive,  but  corrective; 

bat  merely  because  they  are  more  easy  to  and,    secondly,    that    an    incomparably 

be  committed,  and  more  difficult  to  be  greater  influence  is  to  be  exercised  over 

prevented.  human  dispositions  and  actions,  the  evil 

Na^,  this  dreadful  and  irrevocable  sane-  no  less  than  the  good,  bv  mildness,  firm- 
tion  IS  attached  to  many  offences  chiefly  ncss,  and  benevolence,  than  by  hardness, 
as  a  threat,  there  being  no  intention  ac-  harshness,  and  implacability, 
toally  to  carry  it  into  indiscriminate  exe- 
cution.   But  in  order  to  render  the  exer- 
cise of  this  discrimination  possible,  there  ON  THE 
must  necessarily  be  lodged  somewhere  a 

power  either  to  suspend  the  law,  or  to  en-  COMPOSITION  AND  ABSORPTION 

force  its  execution.    This  power  is  actually  OF  PUS. 
lodged  with  the  administrators  of  the  law. 

It  follows  that,  in  regard  to  this  whole  Br  M.  Bonnet, 

dass  of  cases,  the  real  law  is  not  the  sta-  surgeon  to  the  Hdtel-DIea,  at  Lyons. 
tute,  but  the  will  of  the  administrator  of 

the  law.    But  the  will  of  the  administrator  [Concluded  from  p.  464.] 

of  the  law  is  changeable ;  the  sanction  of  ^          tt     /\    T    Ir               i-  n 

•the  law  is  peremptory  and  unchangeable.  Sect.  Y.-^On  ths  Absorption  of  Pus. 

The  encouragement  necessarily  given  to  I  distinguish  the  absorption  of  pus  which 

crime,  by  removing  tbe  punishment  of  it  has  not  been  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 

from  the  unchangeable  to  the  changea-  phere,  from  that    which    has.      I    have 

ble,  it  is  attempted  to  counteract,  partly  shown  above,  that  the  former  contains  no 

by  the  reiteration  and  extension  of  the  principles  but  those  which  are  present  in 

menace,    and    partly    by  the    occasional  healthy  blood ;  the  latter  may  hold  in  so- 

aeisureof  an  individual,  not  more  criminal  lution  an  active    poison^-the   hydrosul- 

than  the  hundreds  who  escape,  who  is  put  pbate  of  ammonia, 

to  death .^  (a.)  On  the  abtorplion  cf  pug  which  hat  not 

In  this  manner  the  law,  rendered  at  once  been  in  contact  with  the  atnuuphere, — With 

hard,  partial,  and  uncertain,  generates  in  reference  to  its  absorption,  I  distingush  in 

the  criminal  the  hardness  that  leads  to  pus,   first,    the  parts  which  dissolve  in 

recklessness  and  violence,  while  at  the  water;  secondly,  those  which    form    an 

very  same  time  it  encourages  in  him  Uie  emulsion  with  albumen ;   thirdly,   those 

hope  of  escaping  with  impunity.  which  are  undissolved  and  merely  sna- 

Gentlemen,   I    make    no    apology   for  pended. 

bringing  before  your  view,  on  the  present  The  first    are    re.absorbed    the    most 

occasion,    such    considerations    as  these,  easily;  their  ciusmfris constitutes  the  seroos 

Yon  cannot  perform  the  momentous  and  part  of  pus,  and,  like  all  serous  fluids, 

difficult  duties  which  will  devolve  upon  they  can  easily,  under  given  conditions, 

yon,  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  pnolic  re-enter  the  circulation :  thus,  when  col- 
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lections  supposed  to  be  purulent  arc  partly  This  absorption  may  seem  frigbtful  as  long 

reabsorbed,  they  always  contain  a  larse  as  we  do  not  know  ihe  composition  of  pus, 

proportion  of  serum— such  as  those  of  the  and  consider  it  as  a  peculiar  and  bnrtftil 

pleura,  the  peritoneum,  the  articular  sy.  substance ;  but  our  fears  must  cease  as 

no?ia?,  and  cold  abscesses.    In  the  last,  as  soon  as  we  comprehend  the  relations  of  its 

erery  one  knows,  the  serous  parts  pre-  composition  to  that  of  the  blood,  and  see 

dominate  ;  and  in  the  pns  of  the  pleurse,  that  its  absorption  is  merely  the  restorinf 

or     of    the     articular      synovisB,    they  to  the  blood  the  s^rum  and  fatty  matten 

are   in  a  still    greater    proportion.     If,  which  had  been  separated  from  it.     Hence 

for  example,  we  place  upon    a  filter  the  we  see  why  the  diminution  of  an  eflosion, 

pns  produced   by  an    acute  or   chronic  supposed  to  be  purulent,  causes  no  more 

pleurisy,  we  see  more  than  two- thirds  pass  bad  symptoms  than  if  it  were  a  dropsy; 

through  in  the  state  of  a  serum  as  limpid  and  we  shall  attach  less  importance  to 

as  that  which  swims  upon  the  clot  in  the  finding  pus  in  the  blood,  a  problem  which 

blood  of  a  healthy  man.    This  is  by  no  it  has  often  been  attempted  to  solve  by 

means  surprisingi  for  in  serous  and  syno>  chemical  analysis,  without  perceiving  thiU 

▼ial  membranes,  the  product  of  purulent  it  could  not  be  done, 

secretion  is  mingled  in  the  same  cavity  If  pus,  indeed,  contained  some  imme. 

with  the  serous  exhalation.  diate  principles  peculiar  to  itself,  as  orea 

When  the  serous  part  of  the  pus  has  and  the  yellow  colouring  matter  are  to 

been  reabsorbed,  the  abscess,  after  ha?ing  urine  and  the  bile,  it  might  be  possible  to 

diminished  for  some  time,  remains  sta-  recognise' it  in  the  blood;  but  it  consists 

tionary  ;  and  if  it  is  then  opened,  we  find  of  those  immediate  princinles  only  which 

upon  'its    parietes  clots,    or  filamentous  belong  to  the  fluid  which  forms  it,  in  its 

masses,  whitish  and  insoluble,  which  I  normal  state;  and  hence  the  mixture  of 

cannot  compare  to  any  thing  so  well  as  to  pns  with  the  blood  can  only  alter  it  by 

those  which  remain  upon  the  filter  when  changing  the  proportion  of  its  elements, 

pus  has  been  placed  upon  it  for  some  time.  When  we  find  this  change,  how  can  we  be 

and  a  partofthesemm  has  filtered  through,  sure  that  it  arises  from  the  absorption  of 

These  are  the  parts  which,  in  consequence  pus  ?    To  arrive  at  this  certainty  it  would 

of  their  insolubility,  have  not  been  capable  be  requisite  to  know  all  the  varieties  that 

of  being  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels,  can  be  produced  in  the  proportions  of  the 

or  rather  of  being  imbibed  by  the  tissues.  immediate    principles  of   the  blood,   by 

The  fatty  matters  which  form  an  emul-  other  causes  besides  absorption — a  know- 
sion  with  the  albumen  of  pus,  seem  to  me  ledge  which  we  have  not  attained,  and 
to  be  absorbed  with  difficulty,  and  even  to  which  perhaps  is  unattainable, 
hinder  the  absorption  of  the  serum.  When  (6.)  On  the  absorption  rfjnis  which  hat  been 
they  are  abundant,  they  almost  entirely  in  contact  with  the  atmotphere.'^'Pua  which 
prevent  filtration,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  con. 
creamy  pus,  which,  when  placed  upon  the  tains,  when  it  is  foetid,  hydrosnlphate  of 
filter,  allows  but  a  few  drops  to  pass  ammonia,  with  an  excess  of  the  alkali ; 
through.  Now  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  and  this  salt  necessarily  accompanies  the 
advancing  a  paradox,  when  I  maintain  pus  when  it  is  absorbed,  or  even  if  its  se- 
tb at  every  substance  which  is  difficult  to  rum  is  absorbed  alone ;  and  a  septic  poi- 
filter  is  also  absorbed  with  difficulty  :  this  son,  which  can  be  recognised  by  accurate 
general  proposition  is  derived  naturally  methods,  is  thus  introduced  into  the  blood, 
from  M.  Magendie's  experimeuts  on  the  For  ages  writers  have  spoken  of  the  ab- 
imbibition  of  tissues;  and  hence  it  appears  sorption  of  putrid  matters,  and  of  the  pa- 
why  creamy  pus,  that  is,  pus  containing  a  trefaction  of  pus  ;  but  as  they  did  not 
large  quantity  of  emulsive  fatty  matter,  specify  in  what  this  putrefaction  consists, 
which  is  difficult  to  be  filtered,  is  so  rarely  and  what  are  the  new  elements  which  it 
absorbed,  that  I  cannot  venture  to  affirm  develops,  it  was  impossible  to  trace  these 
the  possibility  of  the  case.  substances  in  the  blood,  where,  moreoTer, 

As  to  the  parts  of  pus  which  we  have  the  attempt  to    examine   then)   by  any 

considered  as  consisting  of  fibrin,  they  do  known  method,  such  as  re  agents,  chemt- 

not  dissolve  in  water,  cannot  be  imbibed,  cal  analysis,  and  the  microscope,  would 

and  are  evidently  the  most  difficult  to  be  hare  been  useless.     But  now  that  I  de. 

re-absorbcd;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  monstrate  that  the  foetor  and  the  altera* 

that  they  are  found  on  the  surface  of  cold  tion  of  putrefied  pus  depend  upon  the  hy* 

abscesses,  when  a  part  of  the  pus  of  those  drosQljmate  of  ammonia,  and  that  I  point 

abscesses  has  re-entered  the  circulation.  out  a  certain   method  of  discovering  ita 

We  can  now  understand  that  if  the  im-  presence,  namely,  the  exposing  to  its  ya- 
rned iate  principles  of  pus  which  has  not  pours  the  test- papers  which  indicate  the 
been  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  are  presence  of  sulpouretted  hydrogen  and 
carried  into  the  blood,  either  in  whole  or  ammonia,  the  solution  of  the  problem  be- 
in  part,  they  need  not  disturb  its  functions,  comes  easy,  and  it  is  seen  that  if  pin 
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• 
altered  by  putrefaction  gets  into  the  blood,  rigors,  which,  after  having  lasted  an  hour, 
it  can  be  discorered  there.     This  I  ha?e  were  followed  by  fevers,  with  extreme  acce. 
done;  bot  as  I  have  not  long  thought  of  leration    of   the    pulse,     and    abundant 
applying  to  the  blood  the  method  of  dis-  sweats.     These  febrile  attacks  were  re- 
covery which  I  have  employed  for  two  peated  until  the  fourteenth  day,  sometimes 
years  in  the  study  of  pus,  I  am  in  posses,  in   the  morning  and  sometimes    in  the 
sion  of  only  one  well-established  fact  on  evening.    At  a  later  period  they  were  no 
the  absorption   of  the  hydrosuluhate  of  longer  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  cold, 
ammonia,  its  presence  in  the  blood,  and  its  but  were  merely  characterized  by  fever 
excretion  by  the  urine.    But  this  fact  is  and  sweating.     These  fits  were  accom- 
■nfficient  to  establish  the  possibility  of  the  panied  by  a  very  fetid  diarrhoea;  the  low 
phenomenon  ;  and  the  method  being  once  of  strength  became  extreme,  and  the  face 
shewn  to  be  useful,  will  be  capable  of  of  a  paleness  slightly  tinged  with  yellow, 
many  applications.  I  had  examined  the  pus  on  the  sixteenth 

day,  when  it  contained  a  large  proportion 

Case. — A  man,  aged  43,  had  the  upper  f^f  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia;  and  as  the 
part  of  his  foot  and  the  lower  part  of  his  symptoms  of  the  attack  exactly  resembled 
Tight  leg  severely  contused  by  the  wheel  those  of  the  absorption  of  pus,  it  wat 
of  a  heavy  carriage ;  all  the  subcutaneous  natural  to  suppose  that  the  hydrosulphate 
oellalar  tissue  of  these  parts  became  gan-  of  ammonia  had  entered  the  blood.     I 
grenous,  and  the  skin  itself  mortified  over  then    ordered  a  small  bleeding    on  the 
Uie  malleolus  extemus,  and  the  superior  seventeenth  day.    The  house-surgeon  re- 
part  of  the  tarsus,  in  irregular  patches  of  ported  that  the  blood,  on  issuing  from  the 
about  two  inches  square.   On  the  sixteenth  ^tin^  was  more  fluid  than  usual,  and  of  a 
day  the  gangrene  was  well  defined,  and  the  colour  resembling  the  lees  of  wine.    When 
cutaneous  eschars  were  detached,  but  those  I  examined  it,  two  hours  afterwards,  it 
of  the  cellular  tissue  were  still  partly  ad-  had  separated  into  serum  and  clot;  the 
hering :  the  pus  which  ran  from  this  viist  surface  of  the  latter  had  become  red  by 
abscess  was  filled  with  gas  of  an  insup-  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  its  phy- 
portable  fetor,  and  gave  a  black  colour  to  sical  appearances  were  quite  regular.    I 
diachylon    plaster,    and    to    compresses  repeated    the  same  experiments   on  the 
dipped  in  the  lead  wash,     [ts  alkalinity  blood  as  on  the  pus,  and  with  the  same 
was  well  marked ;  it  immediately  restored  results.    The  serum  quickly  restored  the 
the  blue  colour  of  litmus  reddened  by  an  blue  colour  of  litmus  reddened  by  an  acid; 
acid,  and  when  a  rod,  dipped  in  hydro-  and  its  vapour,  when  disengaged  by  a 
chloricacid,  was  broughtnear  the  surface  of  slight  increase  of  temperature,  produced 
the  sore,  white  vapours  were  disengaged,  the  same  pflfect  on  the  test-paper.    Lastly, 
copious  and  very  thick.    I  put  some  in  a  when  the  blood  was  not  heated,  and  a  rod 
phial,  and  on  placing  litmus  paper  red-  dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid  was  brought 
dened  by  an  acid,  at  its  mouth,  its  blue  near  its  surface,  white  and  thick  vapoura 
colour  gradually  returned,  and  then  grew  were    disengaged    in    abundance.      This 
weaker  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  blood,  therefore,  like  the  pus,  contained 
These  tests  demonstrated  the  presence  of  free  ammonia, 
free  ammonia.  I  first  tried  to  find  sulphuretted  hydro* 

Continuing  my  experiments,  I  put  two  gen  by  placing  the  serum    in  a  phial, 

ounces  of  the  pus  in  a  phial,  and  then  beating  it  in  a  water-bath,  and  exposing 

placed  upon  its  mouth  the  test-papers  for  to  its  vapour  papers  dipped  in  solutions 

sulphuretted  hydrogen.    The  solutions  of  of  lead,  tartar  emetic,  and  white  oxide  of 

lead,  copper,  and  mercury,  became  of  a  arsenic.    No  change  resulted ;  but  when 

▼cry    deep  black  ;    those   of    antimony,  I  made  my  experiments  upon  the  clot 

reddish;  those  of  oxide  of  arsenic,  yellow;  mixed  with  the  serum,  that  is  to  say. 

and  a  salt  of  the  tritoxide  of  iron,  of  a  npoi^  the  whole  blood,  its  vapour  acted 

rusty  colour;  but,  except  this  last  change,  upon  the  test-papers  in  the  manner  cha- 

which  unquestionably  depended  upon  free  racteristic  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  just 

ammonia,  they  all  demonstrated  the  pre-  like  the  vapour  of  the  pus.    As  it  was 

sence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Moreover,  thus  shown  that  the  hydrosulphate  of  am- 

the  disengagement  of  this  gas  was  quicker  monia  was  present  in  the  blood  of  this 

and  more  copious  when  I  heated  the  pus  patient,   I  was  naturally  led  to  suppoae 

in  a  water  bath,  or  added  a  little  sul-  that  this  salt  might  be  found  in  all  the 

2)huric  acid.  secretions,  and  particularly  in  the  urine. 

Meanwhile  the  patient,  who,  during  the  I  accordingly  collected  some  on  the  day  fol- 

first  days  of  his  illness,  had  merely  had  an  lowing  that  on  which  I  examined  the  blood, 

inflammatory  fever,  now  laboured  under  It  was  perfectly  clear,  of  the  natural  colour, 

the  most  senous  symptoms,  as  soon  as  the  but  a  little  paler,  and  deposited  no  sedi. 

sores  were  thus  overflowing   with   fetid  ment  after  being  suffered  to  stand  for  two 

pus;  on  the  tenth  day  he  was  seized  with  hours.    It  was  very  alkaline,  which  was 
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obvioiu  either  by  dipping  litmas  paper  opened  the  abscesses  flreely ;  I  made  a  eon- 

reddened  by  an  acid  into  it,  or  by  exposing  siderable  namber  of  oounter-openiDffSy  aed 

this  paper  to  its  vapour.    This  vapour,  used  frequent  injections  with  the  chloride 

disengaged  by  a  slight  elevation  of  tern-  of  lime ;  I  removed,  as  soon  as  possible, 

perature,  indicated,  when  tested    in  the  the  celullar  tissue  when  it  became  gan- 

usual  way,  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  grenous  within ;  I  gave  neffos  (/mmsde 

hydrogen ;  so  that  it  was  evident  that  the  vineuse)  when  I  found  that  toeie  was  kv- 

hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  absorbed  from  drochlorate  of  ammonia   in  the  blood; 

the  surface  of  the  gangrenous  sore    be.  and  I  administered   the  preparations  of 

came  mixed  with  the  bl^,  and  ran  off  in  cinchona  when  the  symptoms  of  exhaustion 

part  by  the  urine.    It  is  to  be  remarket,  succeeded  those  attending  the  afaaorptioa 

that  although  the  urine  was  not  albumi-  of  putrid  matter. 

nous,  the  tests  for  hydrosulphuric  acid  did  If  the  surgical  art  is  able  to  do  much  ia 

not  show  that  it  was  present.  this  kind  of  absorption,  it  is  chiefly  in  the 

The  existence  of  hydrosulphate  of  am-  way  of  prevention,  by  diminishing  the 
monia  in  the  urine,  made  me  imagine  that  secretion  of  pus,  and  preventing  its  contact 
this  salt  might  also  be  found  in  the  per-  with  the  atmosphere.  Immediate  lennion 
apiration.  Unfortunately,  I  did  not  at-  assists  in  attaining  this  object  in  opera- 
tempt  to  find  it  until  the  twenty-second  tions;  and  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  when 
day  of  the  disease :  at  this  period  the  sweats  large  abscesses  are  opened,  by  mi^iog  the 
had  ceased,  and  I  had  no  other  way  of  incision  under  the  skin  to  the  affected 
examining  the  perspiration  but  by  apply-  parts.  This  method,  to  which  I  have 
ing  turmeric  and  litmus  paper  to  the  skin ;  neen  led  by  my  scientific  researches,  is 
but  the  slips  of  paper  became  displaced  destined,  as  I  hope,  to  exercise  as  bene- 
during  the  night,  so  that  I  could  not  find  ficial  an  influence  upon  the  treatment  of 
them ;  and  on  the  foUowing  days,  whether  lai^  abscesses,  as  immediate  reunion  opoa 
from  want  of  alkalinity,  or  from  the  that  of  recent  sores, 
quantity  of  perspiration  being  insufficient.  However  this  may  be,  when  we  have 
no  change  of  colour  took  place.  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  putrefactioo 

It  was  about  this  period  (on  the  twenty-  of  pus,  and  the  iig  urious  principles  re- 
third  day)  that  the  eschars  of  the  cellular  suiting  from  its  putrefaction  have  beeo 
tissue  were  completely  detached  ;  the  sore  absor^d,  can  the  demonstration  of  their 
began  to  be  covered  with  healthy  granula-  presence  in  the  blood  lead  to  any  nsefnl 
tions;  the  pus  gradually  became  less  foetid  application?  I  doubt  it  We  might 
and  less  alkaline ;  the  urine  recovered  its  imagine  that  it  would  be  well  to  excite 
acidity,  and  the  febrile  paroxysms  ceased,  the  urinary  secretion,  as  it  might  serve  as 
The  patient  suffered  from  nothing  but  an  outlet  to  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammo- 
constant  quickness  of  the  pulse,  extreme  nia ;  and  that  it  would  be  right  to  try  to 
weakness,  and  dtarrhcea, which  diminished  neutralize  the  excess  of  ammonia  in  the 
in  foetor  as  the  suppuration  grew  less,  blood  by  acids,  and  to  decompose  the  suU 
8ix  weeks  passed  away  in  this  progressive  phuretted  hydrogen  by  the  chlorides,  or 
improvement ;  the  patient's  appetite  re-  neutralize  it  by  the  salts  of  lead,  which 
turned,  and  he  took  nourishment,  but  his  might  form  an  insoluble  sulphnret;  but 
strength  could  not  be  renovated ;  he  con-  unquestionably  it  would  be  a  strange  mis- 
tinued  dreadfully  pale,  and  always  lay  take  to  attribute  any  real  efficacy  to  any 
upon  his  back.  Eschars  formed  upon  the  of  these  means.  Even  chemically  no  one 
sacrum ;  the  diarrhoea  returned,  and  the  of  them  decomposes,  or  completely  nen- 
patient  sank,  without  any  particular  sym p.  tralizes,  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia 
tom,  rather  less  than  three  months  after  when  it  is  dissolved  in  serum ;  and  even  if 
his  accident.  On  examination,  we  found  this  decomposition  or  neutralization  took 
no  structural  disease  in  any  of  the  thoracic  place,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  blood 
or  abdominal  viscera;  there  was  vcryiittle  would  thereby  regain  its  natural  state. 
blood  in  the  veins,  and  no  fibrous  clots  in  The  following  experiments,  moreover,  may 
the  aorta.  The  heart  and  the  pulmonary  serve  to  clear  up  this  question, 
arteries  were  completely  empty.  The  At  a  time  when  I  supposed  that,  in  the 
large  abscesses  which  had  occupied  all  the  diseases  called  putrid,  the  blood  contained 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  foot,  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  without  my 
and  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  injured  leg,  having  yet  been  able  to  detect  it,  I  tbonght 
had  entirely  closed;  the  cicatrization  of  that  if  the  blood  found  in  the  bodies  of 
the  sores  was  almost  completed,  and  with-  those  who  die  of  typhus  fever,  or  of  ab- 
out doubt  the  cure  woula  have  been  per.  sorption  of  pus,  owed  its  coloar  (whidi 
feet,  if  the  exhaustion  and  prostration  of  remains  black  after  exposure  to  the  atmo* 
his  strength  had  not  carried  off  the  pa-  sphere),  its  fluidity,  and  its  want  of  coagu* 
tient  by  a  truly  exsanguine  death.  lum,  to  its  mixture  with  hydrosulphate  of 

The  treatment  which  I  adopted  was  the  ammonia,  I  could  give  the  same  chanie- 

usual  one.    To  get  rid  of  the  foetid  pus,  I  teristics  to  ordinary  blood  by  mixing  it»  aa 
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soon  as  It  was  drawn  from  a  irein,  with  toms  which  are  called  putrid.     As  it  is 

hydrosolphate  of  ammonia.    In  order  to  always  easy  to  examine  the  arine,  and 

verify  this  supposition,  in  bleedings  per-  since,  to  indge  by  the  case  I  bare  narrated, 

formed  on  persons  suffering  under  slight  if  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  is  in  the 

indispositions,  I  let  the  blood  partly  into  blood,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  also  be  in 

dry  vessels,  and  partly  into  vessels  con-  the  urine,  we  ought  always  to  begin  by 

taining  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  or  so-  the  examination  of  the  latter  fluid.    We 

lotions  of  sulpbaretted  hydrogen.      The  must  first  see  whether  it  has  lost  its  acidity 

blood  mixed  with  either  of  these  solutions  and  become  alkaline ;  and  if  it  has,  we 

(which  were  in  the  proportion  of  one-  must  then  employ  the  tests  which  detect 

fourth  or  one-fifth  of  its  volume),  preserr-  free  ammonia ;  and  then,  after  heating  the 

ed  its  venous  colour  whatever  was  the  urine,  we  must  observe  whether  its  vapour 

length  of  time  that  I  left  it  exposed  to  the  contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen.      If  the 

air,  and  also  remained  liquid ;  while  the  vapour  causes  no  change  in  slips  of  paper 

blood  of  the  same  patients,  received  into  dipped  in  solutions  of  lead,  tartar  emetio, 

dry  vessels,  became  red  and  separated  into  and  arsenic,  we  must  then  trv  if  we  cannot 

serum  and  clot    Now  if  the  blood  mixed  disengage  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  the 

with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  had  all  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.     1  have  exa- 

the  physical  characters  of  that  which  is  mined  in  this  manner  the  urine  of  several 

found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  patients  whose    suppuration    was  fostid, 

of  typhus  fever,  or  absorption  of  pus,  it  ammoniacal,  &c.  without  any  signs  of  ab- 

was  in  vain  that  I  added  acetic  acid,  or  sorption  being  present.    As  upon  exami- 

subcarbonate  of  lead,  or  chloride  of  lead ;  nation  I  neither  found  free  ammonia  nor 

it  neither  recovered  its  power  of  becoming  sulphuretted    hydrogen,    I  proceeded   no 

red,  nor  that  of  separating  into  serum  and  farther;  but  had  I  found  these  substances 

clot — a  result  which  tends  to  shew,  if  it  in  the  urine,  I  should  have  extended  niy 

does  not  strictly  prove,  that   the  depra-  researches  into  the  sweat  and  the  blood; 

▼ation  of  the  blooa  is  too  great  to  be  re-  into  the  sweat,  by  applying  turmeric,  lit- 

moved    by  the    addition    of    substances  mus,  and  acetate  of  lead  test-papers  to  the 

which  decompose,  or  partly  neutralise,  the  axilla  and  the  front  of  the  chest ;  and  to 

hydrosulphate  of  ammonia;  and  hence  we  the  blood,  by  examining  its  vapour  by  the 

learn,  that  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  ca-  method  of  which  I  have  now  repeatedly 

pable  of  forming  these  putrid  principles,  given  the  details. 

it  is  in  the pr«r«n({{>n  of  their  formation  that  My  researches  into  the  composition  of 

art  must  be  employed ;  and  it  is  from  such  pus,  and  the  chemical  reason  of  its  varie- 

an  attempt  that  really  useful  results  are  to  ties,  have  led  me  to  some  pathological 

be  hoped  for.  facts,  which  are  merely  useful  as  they  con- 

From  the  moment  that  I  detected  hydro-  tribute  to  our  comprehension  of  morbid 

sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  blood  and  phenomena;  but  the  proof  which  I  ob- 

orine  of  the  patient  whose  history  I  have  tained  of  the  existence  of  the  h^drosul- 

given,  I  have  thought  of   searching  for  phate    of   ammonia  in  pus   which    has 

it  in  the  same  fluids,  and  by  the  same  me-  undergone  putrefaction,    brought  me   to 

thods,  in  patients  suffering  from  malig-  more  practical  and  useful    applications, 

nant  typhus,  or  from  purulent  absorption  Knowing  that  the  decomposition  of  pus 

following  either  an  operation  or  the  open-  cannot  take  place  without  the  contact  of 

ing  of  a  Targe  abscess.  the  atmosphere,  that  indispensable  agent 

Hitherto,  however,  I  have  not  had  any  in  every  kind  of  putrefaction,  I  thought 

favourable  opportunity  for  prosecuting  my  right  to  study,  as  so  many  others  have 

inquiries.     I  wanted  cases  of  typhus  fever  done,  the  best  means  of  preventing  this 

which  had  arrived  at  the  stage  in  which  contact.    My  first  plan  was  to  make  an 

there  is  foetid  suppuration  from  ulcers  in  incision    into   the  parietes   of  abscesses 

the  bowels,  or  cases  of  absorption  of  pus,  under  water,*  and  I  did  so  in  two  cases 

indicated  by  paroxysms  of  fever,  preceded  where  they  were  in  the  elbow  and  the 

by  rigors,  and  followed  by  sweating;  but     — « . 

though  I  have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  *  Five  yean  ago,  M.  Mrasiat,  well-known  for 

seeing  tliese  serious  diseases  for  some  time,  bis  inTettigaUont  Into  empyema,  when  talking 

U.ey  .re  frequent  enpngh  to  allow  any  in-  Ji^-'  if^^l^  'i^L^^lT:^:  vL'^J^C. 

dustnous  man,  taking  advantage  of  the  which  are  gwierally  attribnted  to  the  action  of  the 

method  of  which   I   have   laid  down  the  air,  proposed  to  extract  them  under  water.    At 

rules  and  shewn  the  application,  to  ascer-  the  time  that  Monro  insisted  so  much  upon  the 

tain  what  part  is  play'cS  by  the  hydrosul-  S-/^AttVe^n^^V-d'^^^^^^^ 

phate  of  ammonia  in  the  changes  whicn  operation  in  a  bath.    The  air,  howerer,  Is  not  of 


those  patients  who  labour  under  the  symp-    pus  containtd  within  them 
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knee.    Id  the  former  case  I  left  the  joint  Foiirthlyy  In  suspending  fbls  appar«t«« 

fi)r  sereral  days  in  the  water  contained  in  so  as'  to  allow  tlie  patient  to  moTe  the 

the  small  vessel  in  which  the  operation  trunk  without  alhtwing  any  motion  of  the 

had  been  performed;  in  the  latter  I  fol-  bones  which  we  wish  to  have  anehylosed. 

lowed  a  different  plan.  It  is  impossible  for  me  at  present  to 

The  patient  being  placed  in  a  bath,  and  give  the  result  of  this  complex  method, 
his  knee  kept  under  the  water,  but  near  oecause  the  original  plan  having  been  put 
its  surface,  I  made  an  incision  an  inch  in  into  execution  not  more  than  three  months 
length  into  the  spot  where  the  fluctuation  ago,  I  do  not  as  yet  possess  any  complete 
was  most  perceptible ;  when  the  pus  had  case,  and  the  additional  means  which 
escaped,  I  pierced  the  middle  of  the  lips  of  hare  advanced  this  method  to  the  point 
the  wonna  under  water  with  a  pin,  and  which  I  have  just  explained,  being  never 
joined  them  by  the  tmsted  suture.  This  still,  cases  which  are  merely  begun  would 
opening  of  the  abscesses  in  the  two  pa-  not  allow  my  readers  to  judge  of  the  plan 
tients  was  not  followed  by  any  bad  symp-  with  all  its  advantages.  Moreover,  in 
torn;  but  the  pus  soon  returned,  and  order  to  explain  the  method  of  treating 
rendered  fresh  incisions  necessary.  I  then  abscesses  of  the  joints,  it  would  be  neces- 
reflected  that  as  the  exit  of  the  pus  con-  sary  to  set  forth  the  pathological  anatomy 
taincd  in  an  abscess  diminished  the  pres-  of  white  swellings,  with  the  diagncMiis  of 
sure  upon  its  parietes,and  this  diminution  their  several  varieties,  and  the  interpreta- 
of  pressure  favoured  the  afflux  of  blood,  tion  of  the  phenomena  which  they  offer, 
it  was  necessary,  when  the  pus  had  been  I  reserve  for  another  period  the  publica- 
discharged,  to  make  a  permanent  compres-  tion  of  my  labours  in  this  field;  but  my 
sion,  in  order  to  prevent  or  retard  its  re-  reason  for  detailing  the  method  of  treat- 
production.  I  therefore  covered  the  knees  ment  which  I  employ  in  abscesses  of  the 
of  the  first  two  patients  whom  I  next  joints,  was  to  sliow  that  the  scientific 
operated  on,  and  aften^'ards  those  of  three  investigations  which  form  the  basis  of  this 
others  whose  abscesws  I  also  opened  under  essay  have  not  been  without  a  result;  I 
water,  with  strips  of  diachylon  plaster  so  wished  also  to  fix  the  date  of  a  method 
disposed  as  to  form  SculteVs  bandage,  which  I  believe  will  improve  the  treatment 
Two  of  these  patients,  who  were  much  re-  of  a  very  serious  disease  which  most  obsti- 
lieved  by  these  means,  having  unfortu-  nately  resists  our  ordinary  means.  I  now 
natcly  got  up,  I  saw  that  I  had  given  do  what  I  did  in  the  preceding  years  for 
them  too  much  Jiberty,  and  being  con-  the  solution  of  urinary  calculi,  and  the 
vinced  that  the  destruction  of  the  carti-  radical  cure  of  hemisB.  A  few  days  of 
lages  which  always  follows  abscess  of  the  fortunate  meditation  are  sufficient  to  in- 
joints  would  not  allow  motion  to  be  re-  vent  a  method :  whole  years  are  necessary 
established,  and  that  anchylosis  was  the  to  develop  it  practically,  and  to  pass  upon 
most  favourable  result  that  could  be  ex-  it  a  judgment  founded  on  experience*, 
pected,  I  resolved  to  treat  knee  joints, 
which  had  been  the  seat  of  open  abscesses,  ""  ~" 
like  fractures,  and  accordingly  to  place  remarks 
them  in  the  usual  apparatus;  but  since 

the  patient  found  it  difficult  to  bear  the  ^^ 

constrained   position,  and  I   was  afraid  the  nature  and  treatment 
that  lying  on  the  back  too  long  might 

cause  sloughing  of  the  sacrum,  I  suspend-  **'  """* 

ed  the  apparatus,  by  fastening  cords  to  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  PORRIGO. 

the  two  extremities  of  the  lateral  splints.  u,  w.w^««  n.*.,,    nf  n 

Thus  taking  my  researches  into  the  dangers  ">  Walter  uick,  m.u. 

arising  from  the  putrefaction  of  pus  as  a  I'onaerly  House  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Royal 

starting  point,    I  devised  and  put  into  "  rmary. 

execution,  in  cases  of  chronic  abscess  of  [ConUnuedihiinp.419.] 

the  knee-joint,    a  method    of  treatment  

which  consists,  Of  Porrigo    primarily    affecting    the 

First,  in  letting  out  the  pus,  the  dis-  Pilous  Cysts,  and  Structure  secreting 

eased  joint  being  placed  under  water,  and  ^^^   Hair— comprehending  Porrigo 

uniting  the  wound  thus  made,  by  the  first  Fur/urans,  and  Porrigo  ScutuUta. 

intention,  and  also  under  water.  -^           .  ■    ^*^     t^i      t     .     ,    ». 

Secondly,  in  compressing  the  parts  im-  We  agree  with  Mr.  Piumbe  in  belier- 

mediately  by  means  of  strips  of  diachylon  ing  that  porrigo  furfurans,  and  porrigro 

plaster.  scutulata,  are  not  two  distinct  diseases^ 

Thirdly,  in  keeping  the  bones  of  the  hut  varieties  merely   bf  one   and  the 

thigh  and  the  leg  extended  and  fixed  by  game  disease.     In   this   country,   they 

means  of  a  fracture  apparatus,  until  an-      — _~-- — ■ 

ihylosis  is  produced.  *  *■'<>»  ^«  Oatette  M€dicttle, 
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both    receive    the     popular    name     of  parts  of  the  body ;  but  the  former  beinnf 

"  RiDipvona."      We    shall,    therefore,  usually  protracted   for  a  considerable 

describe  them  together;  and  wo  cannot  time,  these  spots   generally  disappear 

do  this  better  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  before  much  improvement  is  effected  on 

Plumbe,    who     has    described     rin^-  the  scalp.     Tu  describe  them  more  mi- 

worm  of  the  scalp,  as  occurrinpf  in  this  nutely  would   be  to  copy  very  nearly 

country,  more  faithfully  than,  perhaps,  the  account  of  the  first  form  oi  Herpes 

any  other  author*.  circioatus  of  Bateman*." 

** The  attention,"  says  Mr.  P.,   "is  Allhouj^h  Mr.  Plumbe  despises  (per- 

first    iittracted   to   the  disease    by   the  haps  too  much)  minuteness  of  distinc- 

falling  o^  of  the  hair  of  the  part ;  there  tion  in  cutaneous  diseases,  his  descrip- 

is  litue  attendant  itchiugc,  and  no  ap-  tions    are    ^ncrnlly    very    accurate—- 

parent    fluid     secretion    on    the    spot,  evidently  the  result  of  sound  observation 

Sometimes,  but  not  always,  the  patches  and  extensive  experience.    The  above 

are  of  a  pretty  regularly  circular  form,  quotation  contains  an  admirable  deline- 

tbe  margfin  beings  clearly  defined,  and  ation  of  the  most  striking  features  of 

exhibiting^  a  line  of  scurf  considerably  "  rinjrwomi,"  as   it   usually  occurs  in 

thicker  than  that  in  the  centre.     In  the  this  country  ;  and  its  faithfulness  will 

centre  of  the  spots  the  skin  is*  scurfy,  be   at  once  recognised   by  those  even 

and  the  air  thinned  and  easily  extracted  the   least  conversant  with  the  disease. 

by  the   finger  and  thumb.     What  re-  Porriijfo   furfurans,  as  described  above 

mains  of  it  is  unhealthy  in  appearance,  by   ]Mr.   Plumbe,  does  not,   most  fre- 

some    hairs    beiug   thin   ana    delicate,  quenlly  occur  in  adults,  as  is  said  to  be 

others  being'  the  remains  or  stumps  of  the  case  with  the  form  of  the  disease  so 

those  which  nave  been  broken  or  dropped  called   by    Bateman  i    it   is  met   with, 

off.     There  is  a  downy  or  towt/- looking  almost   invariably,  in   young  subjects, 

substance  just  rWmg  above,  and  mix-  from  infancy  to  puberty, 

ing  with  the  scurf,  evidently  formed  by  Ringworm  of  the  scalp  is  described  by 

feeble  attempts  at    the  production   of  some  of  the   French  writers  under  the 

new  hair.     Two,  three,  or  more  of  these  terms  teigne  tondante,  and  porrigo  ton," 

spots,  varying  in  dimensions,  are  usu-  soria;  but  they  are  in  error  in  suppos- 

ally  discovered  on  examining  the  head  ing  that  their  porrigo  ionsoria  is  the 

more  particularly ;   and  when  the  hair  species  described  by  Willan  under  the 

has  been  removed  by  shaving,  they  ex-  epithet  decalvans.     Any  one  who  atten- 

bibit  a  red  and  slightly  inflamed  ap-  tively  reads  their  descriptions  will,  I 

pearance.     Several   others,  in  an  inci-  think,  agree  with  me  in  this  opinion, 

pient  state,  will  be  discovered  in  different  Willan    and    Bateman    assert    that 

parts.     The  latter  may  be  known  before  P.  furfurans  and  P.  scutulata  begin  with 

the  hair  begins  to  fall  off,  when  they  achores ;  but,  with  Mr.  Plumbe,  we  are 

exhibit  nothing  beyond  the  appearance  inclined  to  think  that  these  elementary 

of  a  small  discolouration  about  the  size  lesions,  when  they  do  occur,  are  acci- 

of  a  spangle ;  the  hue  is  of  a  yellowish  dental,  rather  than  primary  or  essential 

red,  somewhat  resembling  the  bran  of  symptoms,    being    generally  produced 

the  darker  coloured  wheat;   others,  a  subsequently  by  irritating  applications, 

little  larger,  have   decidedly  assumed  or  by  the  disease  extending  upwards, 

the  ringed  form.  and  affecting  the  sebaceous  glands.     In 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  this  latter   way,    achores   (or,    as    the 

and  for  some  time  after,  snots,  evidently  French  call  them,  favi)  are  frequently 

of  the  same   nature  as  tiie  affection  of  produced,  we  believe,  during  the  pro- 

the  scalp,   may  be   seen   on   different  gress  of  the  disease. 

— As  the  furfuraceous  patches  of  ring- 

•  Purfuraceoos  porrigo  u  one  of  the  eroup  of  worm   enlarge,  they  not   unfrequentTv 

beterogeneoug  diseasen  described  under  the  trrm,  l •!.•*.                  a     i     *                 i        ^            "^ 

Alopscu,  In  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Pract.  Medicine,  cxbibit  a  som^what  granular  appear- 
But  It  is  scarcely  right  to  make  (at  the  writer  of  ancc,  consisting,  when  examined  through 

the  article  alluded  to  ha*  done)  a  separate  disease  «  ign-    ^c  niiiiute  vesicles     which  pilhpr 

of  alopacla,  which  la  but  a  tymptora  common  to  *  V^l^  "'  """""5  vesicies,   wnicn  eiincr 

eeveral  eruptions  which  attack  the  scalp.   Such  subsidc  Spontaneously,    or  burst,    and 

an  article  as  the  one  aUuded  to.  we  may  be  allowed  their  contents  concrete  into   delicate  in- 
to obscnre,  shewtf  the  urgent  necessity  of  invest!-  «..,«*„«:^^„  ^„    ^  1 
gating  the  pathology,  and  xealounly  striving  to  crusUllons  or  SCales. 
establish  the  ejcact  teat*  of  the  different  diseases  ^__^«__«______«_________«______«___ 

of  the  skin.    Till  this  Is  effected.  It  must  be  pretty 

ol)Tlous,  we  should  think,  that  dermatology  will  *  PInmbe  bn  DIsea«es  of  the  Skin,  4th  edit. 

coottnot  In  a  very  uaaatlvfaclory  state.  p.  141. 
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In  long-standing  cases  of  ringwonn^  to  the  known  eff^ects  of  the  severe  fo 
near]  J  the  whole  scalp  is  rendered  hald,  of  tcarlatina^  as  well  as  other  diseases 
exhibiting  only  here  and  there  a  little  attended  by  determination  to  the  skin. 
towy-like  hair;  and  the  affected  parts  In  this  disease  (scarlatina),  where  ex- 
appear  mealy,  from  being  coyered  with  cessive  excitement  of  the  part  prevails 
scurf.  This  scurf  consists  partly  of  epi-  through  its  course,  its  termination  b  at- 
dermic  debruy  and  partly  of  squamous  tended  by  extensive  exfoliations  of  the 
incrustations,  formed  by  a  secretion  cuticle,  and  occasionally  by  the  separa- 
thrown  out  from  the  pilous  cysts.  In  tion  of  the  hair  of  the  scalp ;  which 
some  cases  the  scurf  seems  to  consist  two  circumstances  appear  to  depend  on 
.  almost  entirely  of  these  latter  thin  in-  the  same  cause—the  excessive  action  of 
'  crustations,  as  any  one  ma^  be  con-  the  vessels  of  the  cutes.  The  aclioii  of 
vinced  by  attentive  examination.  They  which  those  vessels  partake  whick 
are  seen  surrounding  the  hairs  at  their  secrete  the  cuticle,  produces  a  morbid 
exit  from  the  skin ;  they  resemble  scales  increase  of  this  structure ;  while  the 
of  bran,  and  are  quite  different  in  ap-  privation  of  blood  which  (during  the 
pearance  from  epidermic  scurf.  continuation  of  the  inflammatory  state 

The  thick  circular  scabs,  by  many  of  the  cutes)  the  structure  secreting  the 
thought  to  be  characteristic  of  P,  scutu-  hair  sustains,  cutting  off  its  nourisb- 
lata,  are  never  met  with  except  as  the  ment,  it  is  observed  to  drop  off,  appa- 
effect  of  improper  treatment,  and  inat-  rently  by  the  rooti^  though,  if  ex- 
tention  to  cleanliness.  Those  who  look  amined,  never  having  its  rounded 
upon  such  scabs  as  characteristic  of  healthv  bulbs.  The  same  privation  of 
ringworm,  have  been  misled  by  con-  nourisament  which  the  structure  secret- 
founding  it  with  the  variety  of  P,  lupi-  ing  the  hair  suffers  in  the  extended  in- 
nosa  described  by  Alibert  under  the  flammation  of  scarlatina,  is  experienced 
term  Javut  sciiti/ormisy  and  which  we  in  an  aggravated  degree  in  the  smaller 
have  called  porrigo  lupinosa  conferta.  space    which      ringworm     commonly 

From  P.  rurfurans,  and  P.  scutulata,  makes  its  appearance  on ;  and  hence  it 

so  generally  commencing  with  furfura-  is  that  the  hair  separates,  in  this  disease, 

ceous  patches,  from  which  the  hair  falls  without  the  formation  of  pustules."    He 

off  ana  becomes  altered  in  texture,  we  adds,  "  Ringworm  may  be  defined  to 

are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  be  inflammation  of  a  specific  character, 

proper  to  refer  them  both  to  the  common  affecting  the  solid  structure  of  the  cutis." 

term,  porrigo  furfurans,  and  expunge  The  hairs,  in  his  opinion,  exert  a  very 

the  term  P. scutulata  from  the  cutaneous  mischievous  influence  on  the  disease; 

nomenclature.     Alibert  also  seems  in-  and  to  their  presence  he  ascribes  the 

clined  to  consider  P.  scutulata,  or,  as  he  formation  of  pustules, 

calls  it,  P.  tonsoria,  closely  allied    to  The  above  explanation  of  the  nature 

P.  furfurans.      After  alluding   to    M.  and  phenomena   of    ringworm  is  too 

Mabon*s    opinion    of   the    affinity    of  hypothetical,    and    at    the  same    time 

P.  scutulata  with  P.  lupinosa,    he   re-  mechanical,  I  apprehend.    The  suppo- 

marks : — "  Je  ne  saurais  adopter  cette  sition  that  a  hyperemic  state  of  the 

opinion  ;  je  pense,  au  contraire,  qu'elle  skin  can  be  so  circumscribed  and  per« 

se  rapproche  davantage  de  la  porrigiue  raanent,  and  operate  in  such  a  way  as 

furfuracee*."  by  derivation  to  deprive  the  hair  bulbs 

The  separation  and  altered  appear,  of  their  due  quantum  of  blood,  is  not, 
ance  of  toe  hair  in  ringworm  (under  when  properly  considered,  supported  by 
which  term  we  always  include  P.  fur-  any  recognized  law  of  pathology.  We 
furans  and  P.  scutulata)  are  sufficient,  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  phenomena 
in  our  humble  opinion,  to  lead  to  the  of  scarlatina  are  altogether  inapplicable 
belief  that  the  parts  nourishing  and  se-  to  the  elucidation^  of  the  disease  in 
creting  the  hair  are  those  primarily  (question.  Indeed,  it  is  very  problema- 
affected  in  this  disease.  Mr.  Plumbe  tioal  whether  the  desquamation  of  the 
and  others,  however,  take  a  different  cuticle,  after  scarlatina,  be  the  effect 
view  of  the  matter.  '^  Much  light,"  of  the  previously  injected  state  of  the 
says  Mr.  P.,  '*  may  be  thrown  on  the  cutis ;  for  it  occasionally  succeeds  scar- 
pathology  of  this  affection  by  reference  latina  anginosa    unattended    by  cuta- 

■   ■  ncous  efflorescence.     Those  who  wish  to 

•  Vide  MoDographle  dea  Dermatotet,  torn.  1.  ^^^   cases  esublish ing  this  fact,  mar 

v*470,  refer  to  a  clinical  lecture  of  Dr.  Grayer^ 
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5nb1i9lied  in  tbe  Medical  Gazette  for  Sic,  f^t  well— the  hair  Bnroutin^  up, 

larch  last.  strong,  healtby.like,  over  the  previously 

That  ringworm  consists  primarilj  of  bald  patches, 

subacute  inflammation  of  a  specific  cha^  Caiues  q/"  Porrtgfo.  — PorriffO  is  a 

racter,    affecting  tlie  pilous  cysts  and  disease   to    which,   in    some    form   or 

structure  secretmg  the  hair»  we  infer  other,  persons  of  all  ages  are  subje<^ ; 

from  the  following  circumstances : —  but  it  attacks  chiefly  the  young,  and 

1st.  The  thin  bran-like  incrustations  from   the   frequency  of  its   occurrence 

so  frequently  seen  surrounding  the  roots  it  is  justly  deemed  the  bane  of  youth, 

of  the  hairs,  and  consisting  evidently  of  The  forms  of  it  most  frequently  met  with 

a  morbid  secretion  from  the  pilous  cysts,  in  this  country  are  porrigo  furfurans  and 

2d.  The  falling  ofl*  of  the  hair  from  porrigo  scutulata,  which,  as  we  stated 

affected  parts,  and  the  towy,  unhealthy  above,  are  essentially  one  and  the  same 

appearance  of  what  remain.  disease,  and  designated  by  the  common 

3d.    In   pulling   out   the  hair  from  people,  ringworm.     In  France,  iudging 

affected     parts,    we     have    sometimes  from  the  Hospital  Reports,  P.  lupinosa 

brought  the  bulbs  along  with   them ;  seems   to   be   the   most  common  form. 

and  these  never  presented  their  usual  or  P.  decalvans  is  the  least  frequent  form, 

normal  appearance  *.  and  indeed  in  this  country  is  compara- 

We  proceed  to  make  a  remark  or  two  tivclv  seldom  seen, 

upon  Although  all  the  forms  of  porrigo  may 

Porrioo  Decaha  s  *"*^  snontaneously   in  those   who  arc 

^                 "  '  badly  fed,  and  inattentive  to  cleanliness. 

The  form  of  porrigo,  called  by  Willan  yet  it  may  be  safely  aflirmed  that  it  is 

andBatenian  decalvans,  presents  patches  by  contagion  they  are  must  commonly 

usually  of  a  circular  shape,  completely  produced.     And  it  is  a  well-established 

deprived  of  hair — the  scalp,  at  afiectcd  fact,  that  all  the  forms  which  we  have 

parts,    appearing    of    natural    colour,  above  described  may  be  produced  from 

smooth  and  shining.   There  is  no  visible  one  and  the  same  contagious  principle, 

cutaneous  lesion:  the  hairs  appear  to  It  has   been  frequently  observed   tliat 

drop  ofl*  from  their  roots.     These  bald  when  a  case  of  porrigo  appears  in  a 

patches    sometimes    attain  a  consider-  family,   if    rigid  seclusion   of  the  in- 

able  size,  but  they  commonly  appear  fected     subject     be     not    immediately 

of  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  or  a  half-  adopted,  the  disease   spreads,  and   not 

crown-piece.     Sometimes  there  is  but  a  unfrequently  in    other  forms  than  the 

single  patch ;  in  other  cases  there  are  one  first  developed.    At  schools,  boys 

three,  four,  or  more,  on  the  same  sub-  frequendy  contract  the  disease  by  wear- 

ject,  as  we  ourselves  have  occasionally  ing  the  caps  of  others  affected  with  it ; 

observed.  and  in  boarding-schools,  it  is  sometimes 

Mr.  Pluinbe  thinks  that  P.  decalvans  communicated  to  several  of  the  pupils 

cannot  be  deemed,  strictly  speaking,  a  by  means  of  combs  and  towels,  Dcfbre 

disease.     However,  from  its  appearing  the  contaminating  source  is  discovered. 

in  schools  and  families,  where  the  other  However  clearly  the  contagious  na- 

forms  of  porrigo  prevail,  we  are  war-  ture  of  the  diflferent  forms  of  porrigo  is 

ranted  in  viewing  it  as  allied  to  them,  established,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 

From  the  phenomena  of  the  affection,  disease  is  not  communicable  to  all  sub- 
one  would  be  led  to  sunpose  that  the  jects ;  and  that  for  its  transmission  by 
principle  which  produced  it  acted  upon  contagion,  certain  conditions,  as  respects 
the  organs  secreting  the  hair  in  such  a  age,  temperament,  and  state  of  the  in- 
manner  as  to  produce  a  temporary  atro-  teguments,  are  re(]uisite.  We  have  seen 
phied  or  inactive  state  of  tucm.  But  ringworm  attacking  two  or  three  sub- 
its  true  nature,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  jects  in  the  same  family,  almost  at  the 
very  mucb  in  the  dark.  We  see  it  oflen  same  time,  when  the  occurrence  of  the 
continue  for  a  very  long  time,  and  afler-  disease  could  not  be  traced  to  contagion, 
wards,  either  spontaneously,  or  during  We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
the  application  of  stimulant  liniments,  disease,  under  these  circumstances, 
originates  from    some  dietetic  irregu- 

♦  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  the  eniptite  dit-  larity,or  from  somc  article  of  food  being 

ea»e  bo  commou  in  dogs,  and  technically  called  of  a  bad  quality. 

"red  mange."  ig  cloaely  allied  in  lU  nature  to  From  what  wp  hnvp  nkcorvPfl    wo  nn* 

the  disease  tiie  pathology  of  which  we  have  Jatt  .    V™"  wnai  we  nave  oDserveu^  we  are 

bern  diicucfing.  loclmea  to  think  that  pomgo  is  not  so 

625.— XXI.  «:b  ^ 
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contagious  as  man^  suppose.*     Alibert  I   am  entirclj  ignorant  of  the  law 

lately  seemed  inclined  to  deny,  nearly  which  regulates  the  production  of  the 

in  toto,  its  contagious  nature.     The  in-  phenomena  of  somnambulic  vision;  bat 

genious   Baron,   however,   was    rather  1  know  perfectly  well  what  it  is  that  in 

changeable  in   his  opinions — it  is  not  Certain  cases  prevents  their  manifcsta- 

Icyig  since  he  was  as  extreme  on  the  tion.     It  has  been  my  fate,  also,  not  to 

other  side  of  the  question.  be  always  successful,  and  I  have  studied 

[To  be  continued.]  \^^  causcs  of  m;r  failure.  The  following 

is  the  explanation. 

.— — — — —     ■  ■     I  When  I  operated  on  a  somnamhulist 

in  silence  ana  reeueilltmeni,  and  that  1 

SOME   ACCOUNT  of  MESMERISM,  had  around  me  only  inoffensive  peiaons 

Bt  Baron  du  Potet  de  Sennevoy.  "^^^  "^^^  ignorant  of  that  which  was 

about  to  be  produced,  or  who  awaited  it 
[Condaded  from  ptge  423.]  without  suspecting  my  motives,  I  wax 
_.  calm  and  tranquil ;  tlie  action  of  my 
^  ,  ,.  «,  rr-  •  r  ©w  bciug  (dt  OTOJi  Hyc)  upon  the 
Somnambuhc  Phenomena.^Vmon  (so  somnambulist,  was  almost  as  regular  as 
calUd)  without  the  tnterventiofi  of  ^^at  of  a  machine,  and  what  passed  in 
the  Eyes,  ^j,c  somnambulist  was  equally  so.  Na- 
When  only  a  few  men  relate  astonish-  ture  then  manifested  herself  uncon- 
ing  effects,  which  they  affirm  to  have  strained,  and  the  resulting  phenomena 
themselves  produced,  their  testimony  had  a  peculiar  character,  and  almost  al- 
may  be  contested,  and  it  may  be  be-  ways  satisfactory* 
lieved  that  they  are  in  error ;  especially  But  it  was  otherwise  when  my  desire 
if  these  effects  are  of  an  order  superior  of  convincing  persons  who  doubted 
to  the  usual  phenomena  of  nature,  my  statements  induced  me  to  permit 
Those  doubtsacquire  still  greater  weight  them  to  ,be  present  at  my  experi- 
when,  having  been  desirous  to  show  and  ments.  These  persons  very  soon  acted 
prove  these  facts,  they  have  failed  in  upon  me  by  their  incredulity,  often  cx- 
their  endeavours.  But  if  these  identical  pressed  by  cutting  words  or  sarcastic 
facts  have  been  attestcil  by  individuals  smiles.  I  ceased  from  that  moment  to 
of  the  highest  honour ;  if  thousands  of  be  calm  and  composed  ;  my  mind  be- 
persons  again  assure  us  that  they  have  came  extremely  agitated ;  my  heart 
themselves  verified  them ;  it  is  then  only  beat  violently  :  it  was  when  in  this 
fair  to  believe  that  some  obstacle  exists  state  that  I  was  required,  commanded, 
which  prevents  them  from  being  elicited  to  justify  my  assertions.  Unwilling  to 
according  to  our  wish,  and  that  it  is  recede  I  continued  the  task,  and  pride 
very  probable  that  nature  may  not  al-  prevented  me  from  listening  to  the  voice 
ways  obey  our  desires,  more  especially  of  wisdom.  What  was  the  result  ? 
when  those  desires  oppose  the  laws  The  being  whom  I  magnetised,  and 
which  she  has  establishea.  »To  call  men  who  had  no  cause  of  disturbance,  for  he 
charlatans  because  the v  are  so  unfortu-  was  often  ignorant  of  what  would  occur 
nate  as  not  to  succeed  in  some  delicate  during  his  sleep,  no  longer  went  to 
experiment,  is  to  forget  that  the  most  sleep  in  the  same  manner.  Sudden 
skilful  professors  of  cbemisiry  and  phy-  starts  were  observable;  bis  cheeks 
sics,  operating  on  inorganic  Dodies,  and  flushed;  his  heart  beat  like  my  own; 
which  are  consequently  uniform  in  their  and  although  he  might  fall  into  som- 
action,  are  at  any  moment  liable  to  fail  nambulism,  I  soon  perceived  that  his 
in  their  experiments  without  any  one  sleep  was  not  regular  as  before,  and  that 
having  a  right  on  that  account  to  deii^*  my  own  excitement  had  thrown  him 
what  they  have  advanced,  since  it  i^  iuto  a  similar  state.  It  was  in  this  con- 
generally  known  that  extraneous  causes,  dition  that  I  urged  him  to  obey,  that  I 
causes  often  very  trifling,  may  destroy  solicited  him  to  give  me  proofs  of  his 
or  disturb  the  conditions  necessary  to  vision.  He  consented  reluctantly;  for 
success.  he  was  aware  that  changes  had  taken 
— — -     .—-„___  place  in  his  state ;  but  finally  he  did 

♦  We  have  more  than  once  endeavoured  to  con-  ponsPTit    and    wo    vprv   sAon    had   nrvtof 

tract  the  dlwase.  and  hitherto  without  succew.  consent,  anuwe   very  soon  nau  prooi 

But,  prohably,  aome   may   lay,  (perhaps   irith  that  blS  lucidity  no  longer  existecl,  and 

truth.)  had  I  been  more  anxioua  to  contract  the  |hat  all  his  annunciations  were  illusory. 

disease,  I  miffbt  have  been  more  •ucceasml  in  the  xr     j*  «     u              *  *!_•             *      r      ..^J 

eiperiment!  ^^J  disturbance  at  this  want  of  success 
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only  added  to  the  already  existing'  difii-  of  it  bad  the  faculty  of  seeing,  hearing, 

culties,    and  rendered  all  my  expcri-  and  smeJling,  by  means  of  her  fingers, 

ments  negative.  The  second  is  much  more  remarka* 

Se?erar lessons  of  this  kind  at  length  ble.  The  obser?ation  i%'as  made  on  the 
enlightened  me,  and  I  obtained  the  daughter  of  M— ,  who  possessed  the 
proof  that  I  had  discovered  the  cause  of  esteem  of  the  city  of  Grenoble,  where 
the  non>succes8  of  these  experiments,  he  lived  in  retirement,  and  who  was  ex- 
when,  on  repeating  them  in  the  pre-  tremely  afflicted  by  the  illness  of  bis 
sence  of  the  same  men,  I  had  sufficient  daughter.  He  did  all  he  could  to  con- 
resolution  to  be  unmoved  by  their  re-  ccal  this  illness,  and  would  not  permit 
marks,  and  not  to  suffer  myself  to  be  any  visits  of  curiosity.  Among  tne  dif- 
demoralised  by  their  contemptuous  ferent  states  exhibited  by  this  invalid, 
looks.  Water,  so  tran8])arent  when  and  which  Dr.  Dcspinc  describes  with 
calm  and  trancjuil,  no  longer  reflects  great  minuteness,  he  dwells  particularly 
obiects  when  it  is  disturbed.  The  upon  that  of  somnambulism. 
mirror  is  dimmed  by  a  slight  breath,  *'  We  have  seen  her  select  from  a 
and  ceases  to  give  a  faithful  image.  If  packet  of  more  than  thirty  letters,  that 
undue  moisture  is  allowed  to  auproach  one  amongst  them  which  had  been  de- 
an electrical  machine,  the  hanule  will  signated  to  her.  She  read  on  the  dial- 
be  turned  in  vain ;  no  electricity  will  be  plate,  and  through  the  glass,  the  hour 
produced.  These  transient  accidents  indicated  by  a  watch.  We  have  seen 
naving  ceased,  and  calm  being  restored,  her  write  several  letters;  correct,  on 
order  resumes  its  course,  admirable  reading  them  over,  the  mistakes  she  had 
phenomena  are  again  presented ;  but  made ;  and  recopy  one  of  the  letters 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  disorder  word  for  word.  Durinc'  all  these  ope- 
only,  accuse  you  of  falsehood,  and  rations,  a  screen  of  thicK  pasteboard  en- 
your  name  is  enrolled  on  the  list  of  tircly  intercepted  every  visual  ray  which 
charlatans.  What  is  to  be  done  under  could  possibly  have  reached  her  eyes, 
these  circumstances  ?  To  be  silent,  and  "  The  same  phenomena  took  place  at 
to  pity  the  men  who  force  you  to  bend  the  soles  of  her  feet,  and  on  the  epigas- 
beneath  their  hasty  decisions  ;  to  wait  trium ;  and  the  patient  seemed  to  feel  a 
for  time  to  enable  you  to  triumph  over  sensation  of  pain  on  being  merely 
them;  for  when  men  say  no,  respecting  touched." 

a  fact,  and  Nature  sa^'s  yes,  it  is  very  We  find  also  some  very  circumstan- 

certain  that  nature  will  eventually  pre-  tial  facts  of  vision  without  the  aid  of  the 

Tail.  eyes,  in  a  curious  memoir  of  Dr.  Delpit 

Here  are  cases  of  vision  without  the  upon  two  cases  of  nervous  affections*, 

aid  of  the  eyes,  attested  by  men  of  edu-  "  One  of  the  patients  read,"  says  the 

cation.      I   have    selected   them    from  author,  '^  and  read  very  distinctly,  when 

many  others,  because  the  greater  iium-  her  eyes   were   entirely   closed   to  the 

ber  of  those  who  witnessed   them  are  li;j;lit,  by  moving  her  fingers  over  the 

livinjr,  and  hold  at  this  day  a  disliu-  letters.     I  have  inude  her  read  thus, 

guished  rank  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  either  in  full  da^r-light  or  in  the  most 

at  Paris,  or  in  the  scientific  world.  profound  obscurity,  printed  characters, 

M.  FranccDur,  a  distinguished  ma-  opening  the  first  book  that  came  to 
thematician,  read  in  1826,  at  the  Philo-  hand,  and  sometimes  written  charac- 
mathic  Society,  a  paper  ccmtaining  very  ters  ;  giving  her  notes  which  I  had  pre- 
cuneus facts.  Ilappening  to  be  at  pared  expressly  before  going  to  her 
Aix,  in  the  society  of  some  respectable  residence.  Was  it  only  the  sense  of 
physicians,  especially  Dr.  Despine,  touch  which  then  supplied  that  of  sight  ? 
Dead -physician  of  tne  establishment  I  know  not;  but  I  affirm  that  she  read 
there,  tfais  latter  related  to  him  that  he  very  fluently  by  passing  her  fingers 
bad  witnessed  for  months  the  pheno-  over  the  letters." 

menon  of  the  transference  of  the  senses.  This  is  certainly  a  very  decided  testi- 

80  singular,  that  M.  Francceur  thought  mony,  one  rendered  by  a  man  to  whom 

it  his  duty,    for  the  advancement  of  such  facts  presented  themselves  without 

truth,  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  the  his  seeking  theiu,  without  his  having  a 

Society.                                            ^  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  their  ex- 

In  the  first  notice  of  this  memoir,  we  .■ 

read  that  the  patient  who  is  the  subject  «  Uiblioth^qat  MMicaie,  t.  60,  p.306. 
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istence,  and  who,  struck  by  their  incon-  to  pay  some  attention  to  facts  wfaea 
ceivable  sing'ularity,  took  up  the  pen  they  are  authentic.  Now  these  which 
with  the  sole  view  of  recording' them.  we  are  about  to  relate^  having  been 
Dr.  Delpit,  in  some  very  short  reflec-  observed  simultaneously  by  a  j^at 
tions  annexed  to  these  observations,  ap-  number  of  persons,  we  think  that  we 
peals  to  the  authority  of  several  known  may  offer  them  to  our  readers  as  de- 
authors,  and  in  particular  of  M.  Dumas,  serving*  of  their  full  confidence. 
^  Five  years  a^o,"  says  that  celebrated  **  A  person  called  P^tronille  Leclerc, 
author,  ^*  a  young*  person  from  the  de-  26  years  of  age,  a  sempstress,  had  been 
partment  of  rArd^cne,  bavitig  come  to  admitted  into  La  Charite,  to  be  treated 
Montpellier  to  consult  the  physicians  for  a  cerebral  affection,  accompanied 
there  respecting  an  hysterical  affection,  with  spasms  of  an  epileptic  character: 
accompanied  by  catalepsy,  presented  an  of  a  very  nervous  constitution,  pale, 
instance  of  a  very  strange  phenomenon,  exhausted  by  former  sufferings,  and 
She  felt  during  the  attacks  such  a  con-  excessively  irritable.  She  had  expe- 
centration  of  sensibility  towards  the  pre-  rienced,  subsequently  to  a  fit  of  anger, 
cordial  region,  that  the  organs  of  the  a  turning  upwards  of  the  eye-balls, 
senses  were  as  if  entirely  fixed  there,  which  had  resisted  all  kinds  of  medical 
She  referred  to  her  stomach  all  the  sen-  treatment.  The  idea  occurred  to  M. 
sations  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  SibJre,  who  attended  her,  to  try  the 
which  were  then  no  longer  produced  by  effect  of  msgiietism.  He  made  the 
the  usual  organs.  This  rare  pheno-  first  application  of  it  on  the  29th  of 
menon,  observed  in  a  person  very  much  August,  and  repeated  it  several  times 
calculated  to  inspire  interest,  was  an  afterwards.  Here  are  some  of  the  most 
object  of  attention  to  medical  men,  and  remarkable  effects  which  were  noted 
of  curiosity  to  the  public.  down,  and  some  of  which  passed  under 

**  I  am  well  aware,"  continues  Dr.  our  own  eyes. 
Delpit,  "  that  facts  of  this  kind,  in  op-  At  the  first  sitting,  the  somnambulist 
position  to  all  the  laws  of  nature,  ougnt  gave  several  proofs  of  lucidity.  The 
not  to  obtain  without  difiiculty,  nor  person  who  magnetised  her  presented 
without  restriction,  the  assent  of  sa-  some  objects  to  ber--such  as  a  phial 
gacious  minds  fearing  to  be  imposed  with  its  contents,  some  sugar,  and  bread, 
upon ;  but  if  observations  upon  it  are  which  she  described  perfectly,  without 
multiplied,  if  the  most  minute  circum-  seeing  them.  She  had  a  bandage  over 
stances  of  each  observation  are  scrupu-  her  eyes.  Besides,  in  order  to  answer 
lously  verified,  the  possibility  of  a  pne-  the  questions  which  were  addressed  to 
nomcnon  must  then  be  acknowledged,  her,  she  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  and 
which  perhaps  only  appears  so  wonder-  buried  her  face  in  the  piAow.  Without 
ful  from  the  absence  of^many  facts  with  being  interrogated,  she  said  to  the  per- 
which  to  compare  it."  son  who  held  her  hand,  "  You  have  a 
These  cases  are  recent,  and  are  of  such  headache."  This  was  true;  but  in 
a  nature  as  to  render  deception  respect-  order  to  test  her  knowledge,  the  pupil 
ing  them  impossible.  Here  arc  testi-  answered  her  that  she  was  mistaken, 
monies  rendered  by  living  authors,  "  That  is  strange,"  resumed  she ;  "  I 
above  all  suspicion  of  imposture.  touched  some  one,  then,  that  had  a  head- 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  the  ache,  for  I  felt  it  distinctly."  She  dis- 
motives  for  such  assertions,  if  the  facts  tinguished  also  different  individuals  who 
had  not  been  evident.  Besides,  they  were  present  at  the  experiment,  by  some 
are  incessantly  being  renewed.  The  particularities  in  their  clothes.  One  of 
following  is  a  notice  published  in  the  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  is 
Gazette  de  ifanU,  of  September,  1829.  the  following:  —  The  magneliser  had 
Hear  what  the  editor  of  the  journal  retired,  promising  her  that  he  would  re- 
says  : —  turn  about  half-past  five,  to  awaken  her. 
"  Animal  magnetitm, — There  is  at  He  anticipated  the  hour  of  bis  return, 
this  present  moment,  in  the  wards  of  and  the  somnambulist  remarked  to  him 
M.  Fouquier,  a  patient  in  whom  mag-  that  it  was  not  half-past  ^^e.  He  re- 
netism  has  developed  curious,  and  some-  plied  that  a  letter  which  he  had  just  re- 
times incredible,  phenomena.  Without  ceived  had  obliged  him  to  return  to 
ranging  ourselves  amongst  the  lovers  of  her.  "  Ah !  yes,"  said  she  immedi- 
the  marvellous,  it  is  a  part  of  our  duty  ately,  "  it  is  that  letter  which  you  have 
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in  your  pocket-book,  between  a  blue  of  the  same  faculty  are  related,  which 

card  aud  a  yellow  one.''    It  was  found  do   not  appear  to  be  less  conclusive; 

to  be  exactly  as  she  had  stated  it.  and  these  instances  are  equally  attested 

*' A  watch  was  placed  behind  the  oc-  by  gfood  observers, 

ciput,  and  she  was  asked  what  o'clock  The  author  of  the  work  of  which  we 

it  was.    '  Six  minutes  past  four.'    It  speak,  himself  an   eye-witness  of  the 

was  seven  minutes  past  four."  facts  contained  in  it,  has  joined  to  hia 

The  following    is    another    extract,  own  narration  that  of  three  disting>uished 

from  La   Gazette   Medicate  de  Paris,  physicians  whom  he  had  called  in  to  the 

October  2,  1832:—  somnambulist;  and  these  three  accounts 

'*  There  is  at  present  under  conside-  agree  strikingly  with  his  own.     Here 

ration,  at  the  hospital   Delia  Vita,  at  are  some  of  the  principal  cases  of  sight, 

Bologna,  a  very  extraordinary  pheno-  without  the  aid  of  the  eyes, 

menon  of  animal  magnetism.  A  patient  The  somnambulist  sees  a  paper  writ- 

in  that  hospital  is  seized  every  three  ten  by  M.  le  Baron  de  Strombeck.   She 

days,  at  precisely  eleven  o'clock  in  the  indicates  that  the  writing  contains  two 

morning,  with  so  violent  a  convulsion  paragraphs,  and  how   many  lines  are 

that  he  entirely  loses  the  faculty  of  per-  contained  in  each  paragraph, 

ceiving    sensations;     sight,     bearing,  '*  I  went  to  fetch  the  paper,"  adds  the 

smell,  disappear  completely ;  the  organs  author ;  **  I  counted  the  lines,  and  I 

of  the   senses   no   longer  perform  any  shuddered  as  I  should  have  done  at  the 

function;  both  his  hands  are  clenched  sight  of  a  spectre."    The  same  indi- 

so  fast  that  it  is  impossible  to   open  vidual   saw,  in  M.  Strombeck's  cham- 

thein ;  if  force  were  employed,  his  fin-  her  in  an  upper  story,  upon  his  desk,  a 

gers  would  infallibly  be  broken.     Dr.  proof-sheet  from  his  printer,  which  he 

Cini,  however,  son  of  the  painter,  who  nimself  was  not  aware  had  been  sent, 

attends  him,  has  discovered,  after  lonig*  She  described   the  places  of  several  ob- 

and  attentive  observations,  that  the  epi-  jects    situated    behind     her,    and    the 

gastrium,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  position  of  which  had  been  designedly 

fingers'  length  above  the  umbilicus,  re-  deranged,  unknown  to  her. 

ceived,  during  the  convulsive  crisis,  all  The  patient  named,  to  the  minute, 

the  perceptions  of  the  senses.  the  hour  shown  by  Dr.  Smidt's  watch, 

'*  If  the  patient  is  spoken  to,  the  epi-  which  did  not  agree  with  any  one  of 
gastrium  being  touched  at  the  same  those  in  the  apartment, 
lime,  he  answers,  and,  if  ordered,  he  She  said  that  Dr.  Mercard  had  money 
opens  his  hands  of  himself.  If  any  about  him,  in  a  long  green-striped 
substance  is  placed  upon  the  epigas-  purse,  of  a  kind  which  had  long  been  out 
trium,  he  describes  its  form,  smell,  qua-  of  fashion.  This  physician  had  only 
lity,  and  colour.  During  the  contact  carried  the  purse  about  him  for  the  last 
of  the  finder,  the  convulsion  conti-  few  days,  and  he  affirmed  that  he  had 
nually  diminishes,  and  seems  to  disap-  never  taken  it  out  of  his  pocket  except 
pear ;  but  if  the  finger  is  placed  upon  in  his  own  house, 
the  heart  the  convulsion  is  again  pro-  If  we  open  the  work  of  P^t^tin  *,  we 
duced,  and  lasts  as  long  as  the  finger  is  find  phenomena  exactly  similar  to 
kept  in  that  situation.  If  a  flute  be  these,  and  no  longer  observed  in  a 
played  on,  the  epigastrium  being  single  individual,  but  upon  seven  wo- 
touched  at  the  same  time,  the  patient  men,  all  falling  into  catalepsy, 
bears  the  music ;  and  when,  without  .  One  of  these  cataleptic  persons  dis- 
intcrrupting  the  performance  on  the  in-  tinguished,  successively,  several  cards 
strumeut,  the  finger  is  removed  for  a  which  had  been  slipped  under  the  bed- 
moment  from  the  epigastrium,  carried  clothes  and  placed  upon  her  stomach, 
towards  the  heart,  and  immediately  She  told  the  hour  marked  by  a  watch 
brought  back  to  the  epigastrium,  he  inclosed  in  the  hand  of  one  person,  and 
asks  why  the  music  is  suspended  at  in-  distinguished  an  ancient  medal  in  the 
tervals.  hand  of  another.    On  another  day  the 

These  experiments  have  been  made  in  same    patient    distinguished     a    letter 

the  presence  of  the  professors  and  the  placed  under  P^t^tiu's  waistcoat,  then 
students,    and    have    excited    extreme 


surprise." 


In  a  very  curious  work,  pnnted  some       ...       »,  ^_,  ..^  *  .     i        .  «%   «ziy.. 
twn  ago  in  Uermany,  some  instances    parii,  fsoe. 


years 
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a  pone  which  had  been  slipped  there  times :  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  this.** 

bj  an  incredulous  person :  she  also  told  I  could  add  here  to  the  facts  eontaioed 

the  number  of  i^old  and  silver  coins  in  in  the  Report  to  the  Academj  abeady 

each   side  of  the  purse.     Towards  the  mentioned,  my  own  personal  obserra- 

concluaion  of  this  la&t  experiment,  she  tions,  and  all  those  scattered  in  ^rreat 

gave  notice  that  she  iras  ^oincf  to  de-  numbers  in  all  the  works  on  magnetism; 

scribe   what  was  most  remarkable  in  but  not  one  of  these  observations  woold 

each  person  present,  which  in  truth  she  be  more  conclusive  than  that  which  I 

did.      She    also  perceived    thnm^'h   a  shall  extract  from  the  Dictiounaire  de 

screen  that  M.  P^t^tin  had  taken  her  Medecine,  printed   at  Paris  io    1827; 

husband's  cloak  instead  of  his  oun,  and  article,  Mapnetum. 
caused  him  to  be  informed  of  his  error.  Aflcr  having  spoken  of  somnambulic 

Another  patient  gave  no  less  extra-  faculties  in  general,  M.  Rostan   thus 

onlinary  proofs  of  vision  without   the  expresses  himself: 
aid  of  the  eyes.     Being  cx)>erimcnted        *'  But  if  sight  is  abolished  in  its  oa- 

upon  by  several  persons,  sht*  was  able  tural  organ,  I  have  fully  demonstrated 

to  distinguish  a  small  piece  of  platina  that  it  exists  in    several    parts    of  the 

inclosed  in  a  bit  of  paper,  a  ball  of  cop-  body.     The  following  is  an  experiment 

per  hidden  in   a  handkerchief,  a  seal  which   I   have  frequently  repeated ;   it 

with  three  faces,  held  in  the  hand,  and  was   made  in  the  presence  of  M.  Ferros. 

ascertain  what  was  engraved  upon  them.  I  took  my  watch,  and  placed  it  three  or 

On   one  of  the  faces  was  a  mutto,  in  four  inches  behind  the  occiput.     I  asked 

Y^l*  *  1  til  1  1  11**/*!.  1*«k 


also  described   two  books  which  were  expressed  uneasiness;   ours  must  have 

placed  in  the  pocket  of  one  of  the  spec-  expressed  astonishment:  we  looked  at 

tators;  finally,  she  read  a  prescription  each   other,   and   M.  Ferrus    breaking 

contained  in  a  sealed  paper,  and  named  silence,  said  to  me,  that  since  she  saw 

what  it  contained :  one  ounce  of  bark  something  shining,  she  would  no  doubt 

and  a  drachm  of  valerian.  tell  what  it  was. 

Dr.  Bertrand,  who  gives  an  account        "  *  What  is  it  that  you  see  shining?" 

of   the   work   of  P6tetin,    makes    the  *  Ah !    1  do  not   know,   I   cannot    tell 

following  reflections :  you.*    *  Look  well.'     *  Stay,  it  fatigues 

*'  If  Pet^tin  has  not  falsified,  it  must  me — stay,  it  is  a  watch.'    Fresh  matter 

be  frankly  confessed  that  the  patients  of  surprise.     '  But  since  she  sees  that  it 

whose  history  he  has  given  us  nad  the  is  a  watch,'  said  M.  Ferrus,  *  she  will 

faculty  of  acouiring,  without  the  help  doubtless  be  able  to  tell  what  o'clock  it 

of  the  eyes,  tne  knowledge  of  the  form  is  ?'    '  Oh  no,  that  is  too  difficult.'  '  Pay 

and  colour  of  bodies ;  and  if  the  facts  attention;  endeavour.'      *  Stay,    I    am 

whicli  he  affirms  are  not  true,  not  only  gf>ing  to  trv.     I  may,  perhaps,  be  able 

he  himself  must  have  falsified,  hut  we  to  tell  the  hour;  but  1  shall  never  be 

are  under  the  necessity  of  making  the  able   to   see  the   minutes.'     And   afler 

same  supposition   with   respect   to  the  having  tried  with  the  greatest  attention, 

relations  of  his  patients,  their  friends,  said,  *  It  wants  ten  minutes  to  eight,' 

and  the  physicians,  who  were  incredu-  which   was    correct      M.  Ferrus  was 

}ous  at  first,  and   ended  by  declaring  desirous  to  repeat  the  experiment  him- 

themselves  convinced.     Now  I  do  not  self,  and  he  did  so  with  the  same  suc- 

fear  to  say,  that  the  agreement  of  so  cess.     He  made  me  turn  the  hands  of 

great  a  number  of  witnesses  selected  his  watch  several  times;  we  presented 

amongst  enlightened  people,  who  could  it  to  her  without  having  looked  at  it. 

have  no  interest  in  wishing  to  deceive ;  She  made  no  mistake." 
this  agreement,  1  say,  to  attest,  as  facts,        Much   ingenuity  has  been  expended 

what  were  only  insipid  lies,  would  oflTer  in  arguments  to  prove  that  man  cannot 

a  most    singular  moral   phenomenon :  thus   act  upon   nis  fellow-man.      Our 

for  the  work   of  Pet^tin   contains  the  opponents  say  to  us— Explain  how  this 

history  of  seven  somnambulists,  who  all  lucidity  is  produced,  and  we  will  believe 

presented   the  same   phenomena;    and  the  possibility  of  it.     Let  those  who 

consequently  this  marvellous  agreement  put  this  question   to   us,   explain  how 

of  witnesses  to  a  useless  and  daring  im-  opium   causes  sleep;    how   tiiey  move 

posture  must  have  been  renewed  seven  their    limbs.      They    themselves   con-  . 
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fess,  they  do  not  know  the  limits  of  pos-  tbey  ccrtaiuly ,  in  some  degree,  possess  ia 

sibilitj,  yet  they  deny  the  existence  of  medical  education.    They  are  necessary, 

a  new  fact,    because  their  minds   are  ^^j  ^^^„  indispensable,  because  it  can- 
not able  to    conceive    it.      They   tell  .      ,     ,     ,    ,        I  1 1-        ;. . 

us  the  eye  is  made  for  seeing,  the  ear  "^^  ^^  doubted  that  the  public  safety 

forheariug*;  we  know  it  as  well  as  they  must  be  compromised  if  persons  be  ad> 

do ;  but  we  know  also  that  the  ear  and  mittcd    to  superintend  it,  without  its 

the  eye  are  but  iiistruments,  and  that  y^^-       j,^  ascertained  whether 

the  principle  which  sees  and  hears  is      .     "      /?..   i   r      .»     j-    i  r    i 

not  the  organ  itself.     That  this  prin-  ^^^'y  *•*«  ^^^^^  ^o""  t^«  <J»scharge  of  the 

ciple  is  not  able  to  transfer  iteelf  to  some  responsible  duties  they  undertake.     The 

otuer  part  of  the  body    is  an  opinion  destructive  consequences  so   oflen  re- 

which   is  contradicted   by   f^icts,   Aids  s^^j^     f^^^  ^^g  ^^^  j,^  unauthorised 
produced  by  other  causes  than  animal  .  .  ^  .1     j 

magnetism.      Both  catalepsy  and   ecs-  practitioners,  prove  at  once  the  danger 

tasy,  observed  by  so  many 'able  phy si-  of  admitting  more  with  no  testimony  of 

ciuns,   furnish   the  most   complete  and  qualification,  and  the  utter  inability  of 

evident  proof  of  this.     It  is  to  be  hoped  q^^  p^i^ijc  ^^  i'^^^  ju^t  opinions  of  the 
that   the  mystery   which    accompanies  .     ^    ^  ^  .^ 

this    phenomenon    will    soon     be    un-  .         » 

Y^i]f.j,  their  quahncations,  all  profess  the  abi- 

Let  me  be  allowed,   in  concluding,    Hty  to  render  them  service.     It  is,  of 
to  express  one  regret— that  of  seeing  s)    course,  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  legis- 

many  educated  men  content  themselves  1  .        .  .  ^1     •    ^ 

.^i/  1  ..  .     ^     1     f   •    .  ,♦:  lature  to  prevent  unauthorised  pei-soiis 

with   denegations,    instead  ol    mvesti-  -         ,       .  .  ,      .  - 

gating  a  subject  which  offers  so  vast  a  "■«m  thus  imposing  on  the  ignorance  of 

field  for  their  observations.     Let  them     the  public,    but  while  no  laws   exist 

condescend   to  make   use   of  a  ])ower  against  them  which  they  cannot  with 

which    they   have    within    themselves.  ^^^  ^^^^      j^  „^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^j^f  ^^^j^^ 

Their  discussions  will  then  become  pro-  ,     ,      ^  .      .  ,     ,        . 

fitable,  and  humanity  will  return  them  1>^^»»  ^^  examinations  and  education  to 

thanks,  for  they  will  have  contributed  guard  the  public  against  the  incursions 

to  enlighten  its  course.  of  those  who,   with   an   appearance  of 

_.     _ authority,  might  be  doubly  mischievous. 

With  some,  examinations  alone  are 

MEDICAL   GAZETTE.  deemed  sufficient  for  the  public  protcc- 

Saturday,  December  23,  1837.  ^»^» » .  ^''j  '^"^  F^* '""^  education,  it  is 

said,  IS  of  no  importance,  provided  any. 

person  can  satisfactorily  prove  to  com- 

"  Licet  omnlbuR,  llc«t  etiam  niihl,  tlignUatem  .      .  •    j  *i     *  i.     •     /»!*    i  ^  j 

jlrtin  Medtem  tuerl,    potestnK  inodo  venlendl  in      petCUt  JudgCS   that  he  IS  fitted  tO  UndcF- 

publicum  kit,  dicendipericuium  uunrecuKo.*'         take   the  care  of  patients.     Wc  need 

scarcely  say,  that  in  university  educa- 
tion, where  the  subjects  of  examination 
admit  of  far  more  exactness  in  ques- 
In  our  last  notice  of  Mr.  WhewelPs  lion  and  answer  than  in  medicine, 
work  on  the  Principles  of  University  Mr.  Whewell  utterly  repudiates  such 
Education,  we  introduced  and  com-  an  idea.  Such  perfection  of  examina- 
mented  on  some  of  his  observations  on  tions  is  purely  ideal,  and  the  instances 
the  subject  of  Practical  Teaching.  We  in  which  the  plan  is  followed  in  me- 
proceed  now,  according  to  promise,  to  dicine  arc  themselves  remarkable  proofs 
follow  him  into  that  of  Examinations.  of  its  being  a  bad  one.  To  make  this 
For  various  reasons,  of  which  some  evident,  wc  need  only  point  to  the  very 
are  applicable  to  our  ease,  he  regards  all  low  degree  of  estimation  in  which  those 
compulsory  examinations  as  *'*'  necessary  institutions  are  held,  both  by  the  ])ublic 
evils,"   and  this   anomalous  character    and  by   the  profession,  in  which'  de- 
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grees  are  conferred  on  persons  M^hose  to  teach  and  examine  in  the  fame  fubw 

education,  if  inquired  into  at  all,  is  jectf     The    practice    of  our    aereral 

allowed  to  have  been  conducted  at  a  boards  of  examiners  would  appear  to 

distance,  or  to  a  very  slig'ht  extent ;  for  answer  this  in  the  negative.    But  there 

instances,  we  would  refer  to  some  of  the  is  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  thb 

German  and  Scotch  universities, — mere  sjstcm  be  a  wise  one.     Mr.  Wfaewell 

refuses  for  the  destitute.  justlj  says,   "  A  man  cannot  conduct 

This  estimation  of  diplomas,  in  the  an  examination  well,  unless  he  be  quite 
present  day,  evidently  depends  much  master  of  his  subject.  If,  instead  of 
more  on  the  degree  of  .  education  being  an  habitual  study,  in  which  he  is 
which  is  required  of  the  candidate  familiar  with  all  that  has  been  done  in 
previous  to  the  examination,  than  on  its  various  forms,  the  subject  be  a  por- 
the  severity  of  the  examination  itself,  tion  of  literature  or  science,  which  he 
Whatever,  indeed,  may  be  the  de*  takes  up  merely  as  an  examiner,  his 
ficiencies  of  the  certificate  system,  acquaintance  with  it  will  probably  be 
as  it  is  called,  the  insufficiency  of  meagre,  unconnected,  and  partial." 
examinations  becomes  every  day  more  He  will  not  give  the  student  an  oppor- 
clear.  Besides,  the  class  to  whom  tunity  of  showing  the  extent  of  his  ac- 
it  is  said  that  compulsory  education  quirements;  he  will  not  possess  the 
is  burdensome,  that  of  the  natural  knowledge  contained  in  the  most 
geniuses  is  really  too  small  in  num-  recent  authorities,  which  are  just  those 
her  to  be  legislated  for,  and  when  the  student  is  most  likely  to  have  re- 
one  i'ai*a  avis  does  occur,  he  always  ferred  to,  but  will  be  inclined  to  question 
shows  how  much  better  he  would  him  on  those  few  subjects  which,  of  all 
have  been  by  a  little  discipline  of  he  learned,  have  most  faithfully  abided 
education.  In  short,  it  is  no  less  by  him.  M.  Bouillaud  very  candidly 
desirable  than  probable,  that  a  pro-  asked,  when  the  subject  was  being  dia- 
per compulsory  education,  and  suitable  cussed  not  long  since  in  Paris,  how  he, 
compulsory  examinations,  may  together  or  any  hospital  physician  of  like  stand- 
be  made  the  means  of  guarding  the  ing,  could  be  expected  to  be  capable  of 
public  against  the  perils  of  medicine.  examining    properly    in    anatomy    or 

We    have    already     considered  the  chemistry,  which,   though  subjects  of 

former;  let    us  proceed   to  the  latter,  study  in  their  pupillage,  they  had,  of 

That    the     examiners    should    possess  course,  long  since  forgotten,  while  their 

honesty,  judgment,  and   all  the  other  minds  had  been  engrossed  in  the  objects 

qualifications  required  of  those  who  are  of  their  present  more  immediate  pur- 

to  be  judges  of  questionable  matters,  suits? 

needs  no  argument  to  prove ;  and  that  Full  support    to    these  opinions  is 

they  should  have  a  knowledge   of  the  furnished  by  the  cases  of  some  of  our 

subject  on  which  they  examine,  suffi-  medical  institutions.    It  is  really  quite 

cient  to  enable  them  to  form  an  accu-  lamentable  to  hear  how  easily  the  better 

rate  opinion  of  the  degree  of  acquaint-  class    of   students   are  able  to  detect 

ance  with  it  which  the  candidate  pos-  the  anatomical  errors  of  their  examiners 

sesses,  must  be  equally  evident.     But  at  the  Apothecaries'  Hall ;  and  we  feel 

there  is  a  question  connected  with  this  sure  that  the  reputation  of  that  esta- 

which  has  oflen  been  discussed  by  medi-  blishment  would  be  materially  increased, 

cal  politicians,  and  which  Mr.  Whewell  if,  so  long  as  they  think  an  examination 

moots  in  reference  to  university  exami-  in   that  subject  essential,  they  would 

nations:  it  is,  ought  the  same  persons  employ  some  professed  anatomist  for 
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tbe    pnipose.     We  mention  this  do-  gentlemen   endeavouring  to  judge  of 

ficiencj  with  the  less  hesitation,  because  the  proficiency  of  those  better  acquainted 

it  is  reallj  no  imputation  on  the  talents  with  the  subject  of  examination  than 

of  anj  one  to  saj  that  he  has  forgotten  themselves. 

bis  anatomy,  after  a  few  years'  absence  A  chief  evil  of  medical  examinations, 
from  a  personal  study  of  it :  it  is,  in-  as  at  present  conducted,  is  that  they  fix 
deed,  peculisrly  characteristic  of  that  a  standard  which  all  have  to  attain,  and 
science,  that  it  may  be  easily  lost  in  one  which  it  affords  but  little  honour  to 
half  of  the  time  which  was  necessary  to  surpass.  If  it  could  be  that  this  stan- 
acquire  it ;  and  we  question  whether  it  dard  should  be  such  an  one  that  none 
be  possible  for  any  one  who  is  not  could  pass  without  its  being  certain 
continually  engaged  in  examina-  that  he  was  fitted  for  practice,  it  would 
tions,  or  actual  dissections,  to  re-  be  well,  and  examinations  might  then 
tain  for  many  years  more  than  the  be  self-sufiicieut ;  but  this,  we  ha>e 
broad  outlines  of  it.  There  can  be  little  said,  is  unattainable.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
doubt  that  it  would  be  nearly  tbe  same  lamented  that,  while  to  many  the  at- 
with  the  Board  at  the  College  of  Sur-  tainment  of  the  average  knowledge  is 
geons,  if  their  practice  was  not  in  many  the  sole  end  of  study,  and  while, 
parts  essentially  anatomical,  and  if  when  attained,  there  is  still  an  un- 
many  of  them  had  not  been  in  early  certainty  whether  the.  candidate  be 
life  teachers  of  anatomy,  so  that  they  really  fit  for  practice,  there  should 
learned  the  principal  portion  of  it  so  be  so  little  present  reward  for  those 
completely,  that  it  forms  still  some  of  who,  to  make  themselves  truly  com- 
their  most  familiar  knowledge.  They  petent  for  practice,  exert  a  most 
wisely  limit  themselves  to  the  subjects  laudable  industry.  We  believe  that 
which  they  study  for  their  professional  the  standard  at  present  fixed  is,  as 
practice,  and  hence  their  examination  regards  quantity,  as  high  as  can 
presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  fairly  be  expected  of  the  pupils,  in 
other,  in  the  degree  of  repute  in  which  the  period  during  which  they  are  ex- 
it is  held.  pected  to  study.  (We  speak  here  of 
The  principal,  and  indeed  the  only  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the 
plausible  objection,  that  we  have  ever  Apothecaries'  Hall.)  But  we  are  sure 
heard  made  to  tbe  appointment  of  lee-  some  improvement  might  be  made  by 
turers  to  be  examiners  in  their  own  sub-  altering  the  quality  of  the  subjects  re- 
jects, is,  that  they  would  be  partial  quired,  by  making  tliem  more  practical, 
judges,  to  the  advantage  of  their  own.  In  tbe  examination  at  the  College  of 
and  the  injury  of  others'  pupils.  A  Surgeons,  this  is,  as  we  have  said,  a 
sufficient  reason  why  a  teacher  should  chief  characteriHtic,  and  as  the  Board 
not  examine  his  own  pupil  is,  that  the  have  been  lately  regularly  improving 
latter,  would  be  sore  to  know  and  favour  their  system  at  each  change,  we  do  not 
the  peculiar  ideas  which  tbe  former  despair  of  seeing  them  require  a  demon- 
might  entertain,  and  be  almost  as  sure  stration  on  the  dead  subject  of  some 
to  choose  for  the  subject  of  his  ques-  parts  of  anatomy,  and  of  the  more  fre- 
tions ;  but  we  cannot  think  there  is  any  quent  surgical  operations.  It  may  be 
good  reason  why  teachers  should  not  true  that  they  have  already  a  standard 
examine  each  other's  pupils;  and  while  which  many  whom  they  pass  have  bat 
the  degree  of  rivalry  which  might  thus  ilKattained,  but  they  may  rely  on  it, 
be  excited  would  be  itself  beneficial,  we  tbe  desire  of  obtaining  their  diploma, 
should  not  have  the  folly  exhibited  -of  whatever  be  the  motive,  b  too  great,  in 
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most  BtudeQts,  to  let  any  moderate  ob- 
stacle preyeut  them. 

The  examiners  at  Bridge-street  might 
take  a  good  place  from  those  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  and  seeing  the  repute 
the  latter  are  held  in,  we  wonder  they  are 
not  jealous  enough  to  imitate  them. — 
We  would  recommend  the  passage 
quoted  from  Mr.  Whewell,  strongly  to 
Uiem;  it  points  out  the  propriety  of 
confining  their  examinations  to  practical 
medicine  and  pharmacy.  As  the  apothe- 
caries of  the  present  day  are  much  more 
in  the  habit  of  writing  than  of  reading 
prescriptions,  it  would  be  well  to  test 
bow  a  pupil  could  do  that,  by  relating 
a  case  (a  fresh  supply  being  had  for 
each  night)  and  requiring  him  to  pre- 
scribe, and  even  to  dispense  for  it. 
With  properly  competent  examiners  on 
collateral  subjects,  and  these,  and  a  few 
other  practical  tests,  we  think  they 
might  easily  put  a  stop  to  the  practice 
of  gettintf^  up  in  a  month,  a  feat  not 
unfrequently  performed,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  very  rough  grinding,  collec- 
tions of  drugs  just  like  that  of  the  ex- 
aminers, and  a  view  of  the  plants  that 
are  to  be  used  on  the  particular  night. 

A  word  to  the  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  who  evidently  find 
that  their  situation  is  growing  each  day 
more  difficult  and  responsible.  It  is  so, 
principally  because  they  were  expected 
to  do  something  new,  and  they  now 
tind  few  novelties  in  education  are  void 
of  danger  in  experimenting  with  them. 
Let  them  look  at  the  present  condition, 
not  at  the  future  hypothetical  prospects 
of  analogous  establishments,— those 
which  have  required  little  or  no  previ- 
ous education,  all  despised — those  which 
have  required  little  or  nothing  else, 
neglected — those  which,  after  a  well- 
judged  education,  have  inforced  the 
most  practical  examinations  on  practical 
subjects,  the  most  esteemed.  And  let 
tliem  read  Mr.WhewelPs  most  judicious 
work— it  can  be  no  disgrace  to  be  taught 


by  such  a  mail,  and  from  eytery  |Mige  of 
it  they  and  all  concerned  in  like  psr- 
suits  may  obtain  ideas  which  do  think- 
ing  will  giwe  them;  for  his  knowledge 
is  eminently  practical,  and  the  result 
of  long  experience. 

symptoms  of  strangulated 
Intestine. 

LATE     BAYONET   WOUND   CASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 

As  some  extraordinary  doctrines  have  been 
lately  enunciated  by  a  well-known  jour- 
nal (I  mean  the  Lancet) »  relative  to  the 
symptoms  of  a  strangulated  intestine, 
which,  if  allowed  to  pass  without  exami- 
nation, may  be  regarded  by  some  as  being 
actually  founded  in  truth,  I  would,  if  the 
inclosed  communication  *  appears  to  be 
deserving  of  it,  request  its  insertion  into 
the  pages  of  your  vsuuableand  extensively 
circuhited  periodical. — I  remain,  sir. 
Your  constant  reader, 

Thomas  Mortoh. 

2,  Stanhope-Ktreet, 
Ham pstcad  Road,  Dec.  20,  1837. 

(Gentlemen, — The  object  which  I  have 
in  view,  in  bringing  the  subject  of  this 
paper  before  your  notice,  is  to  endeavour 
to  show  what  are  the  symptoms  of  a  stran- 
gulation of  the  small  intestine  which  can 
serve  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  between 
that  affection  and  some  forms  of  peritoni- 
tis  arising  from  other  causes.  I  shall  also 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
symptoms  of  a  strangulated  intestine 
which  may  demand  the  surgical  inter- 
ference of  the  professional  attendant,  and 
which,  when  present,  may  leave  no  room 
for  hesitation,  or  difference  of  opinion,  as 
to  the  proper  course  that  ought  to  be 
pursued  in  the  treatment  of  the  case. 

I  shall  also  consider  it  necessary  to 
determine  whether,  in  the  case  of  a  fatal 
termination,  there  are  any  morbid  appear- 
ances on  which  we  can  rely  toUh  eertaintu 
as  proofs  of  the  existence,  during  the  life 
of  the  individual,  of  strangulation  of  the 
intestine,  and  which,  if  found  to  exist, 
will  warrant  us  in  ascribing  the  death  of 
the  patient  to  the  effects  of  strangulated 
intestine. 


*  On  the  Diagnostic  Symptoms  of  StrangnU- 
tlon  of  the  Small  Intestine,  and  of  Perltooltla 
arising  from  other  causec,  ftc.  Read  before  tke 
Medical  (society  of  Uuiveraiiy  Ct^ege*  Londoo, 
Kridiiy,  December  16,  1837. 
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On  the  other  band,  ihould  these  morbid  tonitis  indnccd  by  other  causes,  I  feel  my- 

mppearances  be  absent,  it  will  be  my  aim  self  obliged  to  mention  them,  in  order  that 

to  proye  that  we  are  not  justified  in  attri-  I  may  support  the  conclusions  which  I 

bating  the   death    of  the  individual  to  shall  draw  from  such  a  comparison. 

strangulation  of  the  intestine  and  its  con-  Thus,  then,  there  is  pain  in  the  belly, 

aequencex,  but  to  some  other  cause ;  and  with   tenderness  under  pressure;    desire, 

that  he  who  persists   in  the  expression  of  with   inability,  to  evacuate  the  bowels; 

an  opinion  that  the  death  did  ensue  from  vomiting,  first  of  the  contents  of  the  sto- 

Btrangulation  of    the    intestine,    knowing  mach,  and   then  of  the   intestinal  canal 

that    ihnB   morbid    appearances  were  absent,  above  the  scat  of  the  stricture.  Generally, 

lays  himself  open  to  the  imputation  of  the  matters  vomited  assume  a  bilious  cha- 

ignorance,  or  of  being  actuated  by  some  meter  as  the  case  proceeds,  and  not  an- 

improper  motive.  frequently  even  a^tercoroceous  odour  and 

Previously,  however,  to  entering  upon  appearance.      In    a     later     stage,    the 

the  consideration  of  these  points,  I  deem  vomiting  becomes  more  urgent  and  dis- 

it  necessary  to  make  a  few  observations  trcssing.    The  constipation  is  complete  ; 

relative  to  the  meaning  which  I  wish  to  the  pulse  begins  to  fail,  becoming  feeble, 

be  attached   to  certain  terms,  or  expres-  irregular,  and  intermittent.    The  counte- 

sions,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  nance  is  anxious,  and  haggard  in  its  ex- 

use  of;  and  by  so  doing,  I  trust  I  .«-hall  pression  ;   cold  and  clammy  perspirations 

render  myself  less  liable  to  be  uiisunder-  ensue,  and  soon  the  scene  is  closed  by  the 

stood.  death  of  the  wretched  suficrer.    Now  there 

1st.  When   1   use  the  word  intestine^  I  are   two   forms  of  strangulated  intestine, 

mean  to  refer  only  to  some  portion  of  the  and  in  both  the  symptoms  and  pathologi- 

jtjnnum,  or  ileum.  cal  conditions  are   the  same;   with   one 

2d.  In  using  the  expression  ttrangulaied  exception,  however. 

itnettine,  I   shall  be   understood   to  mean  In  me  of  these  forms  there  is  a  circumstance 

that  condition  of  t^ie  bowel  which,  if  un-  present  which  is  absent  in  the  other,  and  it  is 

relieved,  must  necessarily  either  destroy  the  to  this  circumstance  that  I  request  you  will  give 

patient  in  whom  it  occurs,  or  terminate  in  your  particular  attention.    The  circumstance 

the  destruction  of  the  vitality  of  the  por-  to  which   I   allude  is,  the  presence  of  a 

tion  of  the  bowel  which  is  so  constricted  :  tumor  externally,  and  which  is  connected 

and  that  where  the  patients  death  shall  with  some  portion  of  the  abdomen.     With 

have   been   produced   by   this  cause,  the  tlie  appearance  of  this  tumor  the  symptoms 

portion   of  intestine  which  had  been  the  of  strangulation   commenced,    and   it  is 

■eat  of  the  strangulation  shall  be  found  upon  the  constriction  of  its  contents  that 

invariably  to  present  such  remarkable  and  they  depend. 

obvious  changes   in    its  appearance  and  this  tunwr  is  tejise,  firm,  tender  when  com- 

structure,  as  cannot   be   overlooked,  nor  pressed,  and  resists  all  attempts  uhich  may  be 

mistaken,  in  a  post-mortem  examination  made  to  reduce  it  by  the  tojis.    There  are 

that  is  properly  conducted.  changes  which  occur  in  the  appearances  of 

3d.  By  the  term  incarcerated  intentine,  I  this  tumor  that  are  iudicative  of  the  con- 
would  be  understood  to  denote  that  state  dition  of  the  parts  that  are  contained 
of  the  small  intestine,  which,  when  pro-  within,  for  at  first  the  tenderness  is  orly 
traded  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ,  slight,  but  as  the  strangulation  of  the  in- 
and  though  firmly  embraced  by  the  bor-  testine  continues  the  tenderness  becomes 
ders  of  tlie  opening  in  the  tissues  through  extreme.  In  the  last  stage,  however,  the 
which  it  escaped,  shall  not  present  any  of  tension  and  pain  occasionally  disappear, 
those  alterations  of  its  appearance  and  The  earlier  of  these  symptoms  are  caused 
structure,  which  have  been  already  stated  by  the  engorgement  and  inflammation  of 
as  invariably  co-existent  with,  and  demon-  the  strangulated  bowel;  the  latter  by  the 
strati ve  of,  strangulation  of  the  intestine.  termination  of  the  inflammation  in  the 

I  now  pioceea  to  determine  what  are  death,   or  gangrene,  of    the  portion  of 

the  diagnostic    symptoms,    as  occurring  bowel  included  witbiu  the  constriction, 

daring  life,   which  may  serve  to  distin-  The  time  which  is  requisite  for  the  de- 

goish  strangulation  of  the  intestine  from  velopment  and  succession  of  these  symp- 

peritonitis  arising  from  other  causes  ;  and  toms  is  subject  to  considerable  variation, 

to  ascertain  what  are  the  circumstances,  if  but  in   the  majority  of  cases  it  exceeds 

any,  which   demand  the  interference  of  48  hours,  and  is  often  prolonged  to  4,  8, 

the  surgeon  Tor  their  relief.  and   even  iO  days.    In  those  cases  that 

It  is  almost  superfluous  for  me  to  enu-  terminate  before  the  lapse  of  48  hour^, 

merate,  in  this  place,  the  symptoms  of  the  individuals  have  been  seized,  while  in 

strangulated  intestine,  for  they  are  well  the  enjoyment  of  full  and  vigorous  health, 

known  to  all ;  yet,  as  I  shall  be  obliged  to  no    other    circumstance    concurring    to 

establish  a  comparison  between  the  symp-  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation, 

tomsof  strangulated  intestine  and  of  peri-  or   slacken  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
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hurries  through  the  several  stages  of  its        It  is  the  alteration  which  has   bees 

progress.  produced  in  the  appearance  and  structm* 

Jn  the  second  fornix  where  there  is  no  external  of  the  portion  of  intestine  which  has  ben 
swelling,  such  as  has  been  described  to  mark  the  strangulated,  that  you  are  to  bear  in  mind. 
Jirst,  it  will  be  freelif  granted,  I  think,  b\f  all,  The  colour  of  this  part  of  the  intestine  is 
that  no  operation  is  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  change!  from  its  natural  light  gprej  tint 
snirgeon :  therefore  I  am  prepared  to  con-  to  a  darlc  red,  or  mulbenr  hue.  The 
tend  that  unless  the  symptoms  which  vessels  are  engorged  with  blood.  Blood 
exist,  and  which  are  referred  to  strangula-  is  extravasated  into  the  tissues  of  the  gut 
tion  of  the  intestine,  be  not  accompaoied  The  surface  of  the  bowel  is  frequently  doll 
with  an  external  ttanor,  originating  from  the  from  the  prefience  of  a  layer  of  adbe«Te 
abdomen,  and  which  tumor  can  be  shown  by  matter,  by  which  it  is  glued  to  the  adja- 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  case  to  be  connect-  cent  surfaces.  The  folds  of  the  strangn- 
ed  with  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  and  lated  portion  are  thus  frequently  adbene&t 
also  unless  this  tumor  is  Jinn,  elastic,  tender  to  one  another,  though  not  very  firmly. 
under  pressure,  and  incapable  of  being  reduced  When  gangrene  has  commenced,  the 
by  the  tnxis,  no  operative  proceeding  ought  to  be  colour  is  of  a  deeper  cast,  usually  com- 
recommended,  or  had  recourse  to,  with  the  view  pared  to  a  chocolate  brown  or  port  wine 
rf  removing  the  sujrpoted  cause  of  the  symptoms,  tint.  In  cases  that  are  still  farther  ad- 
And  that  although  the  rational  symptoms  vanced,  there  is  a  dirty  grey  and  greenish 
observed  are  those  which  are  usually  appearance ;  and  the  coats  of  the  bowel, 
caused  by  strangulation  of  the  intestine,  which  before  were  only  thickened  and  bot 
yet  from  the  absence  of  this  most  essential  little  softened,  are  now  no  longer  able  to 
diagnostic  circumstance  (the  external  resist  the  gentlest  impression  of  the  finger, 
swelling,  firm,  tender,andpainful,andirre-  for  they  give  way  as  easily  as  paper  uat 
ducible  by  the  taxis),  the  surgeon  is  not  has  been  moistened  in  water, 
called  upon  to  operate;  and  so  far  is  he  from  Now  no  one  will  assert  that  these  ap- 
being  liable  to  the  charge  ofculpable  neglect  pearances  are  not  sufficiently  striking  to 
for  not  operating,  that  he  deserves,  and  will  be  obvious  to  the  most  careless  and  nn- 
obtain,  the  commendation  of  all  competent  willing  observer;  and  I  can  venture  to  say, 
judges,  for  the  accuracy  of  his  diagnosis,  that  no  case  has  yet  been  known  where 
and  his  correct  appreciation  of  the  perfect  strangulation  of  the  intestine  had  pro- 
inapplicability  of  the  powers  of  his  art.  duced  death,  and  that  these  appearancei 
Let  us  now  examine  what  are  the  morbid  were  not  found  in  the  post-mortem  ez- 
conditions  of  the  intestine  which  arc  an^inatioo.  So  invariably  constant  is 
invariably  found  to  be  present  where  the  their  occurrence  in  such  cases,  that  of 
strangulation  of  intestine  has  been  the  themselves  they  are  a  sufficient  and  dear 
cause  of  death.  proof  that  the  cause  of  death   was  the 

These  pathological    conditions  are  so  strangulation  of  the  intestine,  or  at  least 

remarkable  in  their  appearance,  and  so  had  an  important  influence  in  the  pro- 

universally  constant    in    their  presence,  duction  of  the  fatal  result.    On  the  other 
when  strangulation  has  been  the  cause  of    hand,  it  must  be  observed,    that  when 

death,  that  when  they  are  absent,  we  are  these  appearances  cannot  be  shown  to 

warranted  in   denying  the   tnith   of  the  exist,  though  even  looked  for  more  anxi- 

assertion  that  strangulation  was  the  cause  ously  than  usual,  that  it  must  be  to  s<»ihe 

of  death.  other  cause  that  we  ought  to  attribute  the 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  after  death  production  of  the  symptoms  and  death  of 

from  this  cause,  there  are  usually  all  the  the  patient.     Indee'd,  were  any  one,  utider 

evidences  of  extensive  peritoneal  inflam-  such  circtimstanees,  to  assert  that  strangu* 

mation,-  as  evinced  by  the  increased  vas-  lation  of  the  intestine  had  been  the  canw 

cularity  of  the  peritoneum  covering  both  of  the  symptoms,  and  death,  it  would  prove 

the  intestines  and  the  abdominal  parietes.  him  to  'be  eoually  regardless  of  truUiy  as 

The  extent   of  this  must,  no  doubt,  vary  destitute  of  <maracter. 
in  different  cases.     The  folds  of  the  in.        VVe  are  next  to  determine,  whether  a 

tcstine  are   adherent  to  one  another  by  diagnosis  can  be  established  from  a  con- 

rccently  eflTused  coagulable  lymph.    Fre-  sidcration  of  the  symptoms,  between  stran- 

qucntly,  also,  there  is  a  copious  secretion  gulation  of  the  intestine  and  |>eritonitis 

of  serum,  which  may  be  clear  and  straw-  arising  from  other  causes.    This  will  be 

coloured,  or  dark-coloured,  from  the  pre-  soon  decided — for  nnless  there  is  present 

sence    of    the  colouring    matter   of  the  an  external  tumor  of  the  character  pre* 

blood.    It  may  be  turbid,  with  flakes  of  viouslv  described,  the  symptoms  are  fi«- 

lymph ;    it   may  partake   more    of    the  quently  so  exactly  similar,  that  any  at- 

nature  of  pus  than  of  serum.  tempt    to  establish   a   certain  diagnotis 

But,  gentlemen,  these  arc,  comparatively  must  end    in   a  failure,   or  succeed  by 

speaking,  unimportant  changes,  and  it  is  chance.    Thus  the  pain  and  tenderness  of 

to  the  appearances  which  I  am  now  to  de-  the  belly,  the  vomiting,  and  all  the  other 

scribe  that  I  again  request  your  attention,  symptoms  of  strangulated  intestiney  are 
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▼ery  eommonlj  observed  in  simple  peri-  ment   of  that   peritoneftl    inflammation 
tonitis,  and  many  other  afiections.     It  which  will  go  on  increasing  until  it  pro- 
niast  be,  then,  from  a  consideration  of  the  duces  the  death  of  the  sufferer, 
history  of  the  case,  as  well  as  of  the  symp.  After  death,  the  real  source  of  the  symp- 
toms,   that    the   diagnosis,   during    life,  toms  will  be  readily  ascertained;  there  is 
ought  to  be  founded.  the  increased  vascular  condition  of  the 
One  selfconstituted  authority  has  pub.  peritoneum,  and  which  is  accompanied 
licljr  declared  wnniting  rfbilioua  matters  u  to  by  the  same  morbid  changes  as  in  simple 
be  held  henceforth  as  sujfirUnt  proof  of' stran-  peritonitis,  but  probably  to  a  much  greater 
gutated  intestine.     But  I  need  not  surely  extent  and  degree ;    the  wound  of   the 
attempt  to  refute  a  doctrine  so  absurd  and  bowel,  of  the  peritoneum,  the  presence 
vtterlv  devoid  of  support.    Suffice  it  to  of  the  extravasated   matters,   with  their 
aay,  that  I  witnessed  a  case  in  the  College  appropriate  qualities,  are  now  ascertained, 
KMpital    of     a     strangulated      hernia,  for  the  first  time,  with  certainty. 
which  had  existed  for  23  hours,  and  in  But  there  are  none  of  those  remarkable  cir. 
which  the  operation  was  obliged  to  be  per-  cumscribed  appearances  that  dutinguish  death 
Ibiined.    The  man   was  temporarily  re.  caused  by  strangulation  of  the  intestine, 
lieved,  but  ^nnk  from  peritonitis  41  hours  Such,  gentlemen,  nre  the  remarks  which 
aAer  the  performance  of  the  operation*  I  have  to  offer  to  your  notice  upon  the 
In  the  post-mortem  examination  of  that  subject  of  the  diagnosis  between  thesymp- 
case,  the  characteristic  morbid  changes  in  toms  of  strangulated   intestine,   and    of 
the  intestine  that  had  been   stangulated  peritonitis  arising  from  other  causes;  and 
were  present  to  an  unusual  degree.    At  I  think  you  will  consider  n\e  justified  in 
the  time  of  the  operation  the  bowel  was  deduciug  the  following  conclusions:-' 
extremely  dark  coloured,  and  the  muscular  1.  That  there  is  no   difference  in  the 
and  mucous  coats  were  considered  by  Mr.  rational  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  from  con- 
Liston,  who  was  present  at  the  examina-  stitutional  and  other  causes,  and  of  stran- 
tion  of  the  body,  to  have  been  divided  by  gulated  hernia,  from  which  the  diagnosis 
the  tightness  of  the  stricture  in  which  it  can  be  satisfactorily  made,  unless  account 
had  been   embraced.     And  yet,  gentlemen,  be  taken  of  the  history  of  the  case,  or  that  there 
that  man  did  not  vomit  until  after  the  operation  is  an  eiternal  tutnor  which   is  connected  with 
had  been  performed.     In  peritonitis  arising  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  which  is  firm,  paiu" 
from  other  causes,  such  as  laceration  of  ful,  and  tender  to  the  touch,  and  which  raists 
the  bowels,  wounds  of   the  peritoneum,  the  employment  of  the  taxis, 
effusions  of  extraneous  matters  into  the  2.  That  when  a  portion  of  intestine  has 
abdomen,  &c.,  there  are  no   special  or  become  strangulated,  and  causes  the  death 
|Mirticnlar  symptoms  which  will  serve  as  of  the  patient,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
the  foundation  of  a  decided  diagnosis,  proving  such  to  have  been  the  case,  from 
In  such  cases  the  surgeon  must  be  guided,  the  morbid  conditions  which  are  invaria- 
when  delivering  his  opinion  as  to    the  biy  found  to  have  been  induced  in  the  por- 
cause  of  the  symptoms,  by  the  history  of  tion  of  the  intestine  that  had  been  strangu. 
the  case,  particularly  concerning  the  mode  lated,  and  which  conditions  are  so  cha- 
of  its   commencement   and    origin,   and  racteristic  of  their  cause,  as  to  admit  of 
also,  in  no  small  degree,  by  his  own  ex-  no  doubt  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case, 
perience,  as  afforded  by   previous  cases  3.  That  when  death  has  followed  symp- 
which  shall  have  occurred  to  him.  toms  resembling  those  usually  observed  in 
It  is  obvious  that  in  such  coses  the  sur-  cases  of  strangulated  intestine,  and  those 
geon  has  very  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  alterations  in  the  colour  and  structure  of 
operative  proceeding;  but  that  he  must  the  intestine,  which  have  been  described  as 
c<mtcnt  himself   with    enjoining  perfect  characteristic  of  strangulation,  are  absent, 
rest,  avoiding  medicine,  and  regulating  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  refer  the  symp- 
carcfully   the  diet,  making  use  of  such  toms  and  death  of  the  patient  to  some 
other    antiphlogistic     measures     as    the  other  cause,  the  effects  of  which  will  pro- 
symptoms  may  appear  to  him  to  demand,  babiy  be  sufficiently  evident  to  enable  us 
I'n  such  cases  as  these  the  patient  almost  to  ascertain  its  nature, 
always,  if  not  invariably,  dies  from  the  4.  That  an  incarcerated  intestiiu  does  not 
peritonitis  induced  by  the  injuries  he  has  induce  the  same  severity  of  the  symptoms^ 
sustained.    He  seldom  lives  more  than  nor  is  it  accompanied  by  the  same  patho- 
24  hours;  frequently  not  twelve.  logical  changes,  as  strangulation  of  the 
It  will  be  remarked,  that  in  these  cases,  intestine;  and   that   the  practice  which 
when  they  are  first  seen  by  the  surgeon,  the  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  latter  case  is 
patients  are  generally  found  in  a  state  of  not  demanded  by  the  former, 
extreme  collapse  and  depression ;  but  that  5.  That  in  cases  of  strangulated  intes- 
if  they  survive  a  few  hours,  a  transient  tine,  the  only  symptoms  which  can  decide 
reaction  occurs,  and  which,  I  think,  is  the  surgeon  to  operate  for  the  removal  of 
with  justice  attributed  to  the  commence-  the  stricture  is  the  presence  of  an  external 
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uffcmifc.  lie  wunifl  rz-yimt  Limw'tf  m  Ibe 
Jim:  iHiputstMiOF  «ff  t.  eiiii«ftir  nMbnai 
mmi  ifmonmet.  (if  diawynd.  of  tte  iiHi:inr 

bs!  in  enef  uf  vcnxudf  uf  tut  abdr^ 

muD  of  extTmuwtiR  loiitien.  vnd  kxiinv  iiT 
tbt  imvtinaxrT  vincert  cnuULiiiec  tiicnvii«. 
iMt«r#  tfi0p*  f,-  fM>  e:if*Tiu  tc^ou.'^  cftist.  akau 
♦iBwr  iM  iict-  tJjt  Burptm  i^  vttrxwrird  in 
nUrmur  th^  tnw^fitmu  M*  Kuii.  iciiaiiijfc. 
tati  It  ttif^  jierrtfiiuu^  «^c:l«L  iuvtvut  .  mui 
tUasr  iJM  treaUDWT  tif  tiKr  taut,  vimtl  ruio- 
«d  In  tiMK  T*nxiri}*ie».  i»  rviiuuL.  and 
vuDMrmiu^  w.VL  tilt  jirvMnit   RAf  uf  unr 

^ct  fcTfe  ti»f  '.nitciaHjuuf  viiicVi  I  inzsi 

■Kni*.  Uhtrb .   wifl   J   tiiAw  mbikt   i>u:.y    imt- 

lur   — 

lljfi.  Miu!.  UB't  ii^^-'L  •¥  i»i:iii*<«  I'ji  l  m:viu 
iftf*.  CI'  •'•.b»-r  (dRii^LJ  ixj»;-.'i.ui-.irL.  i.:it  uic: 

«•'  'J.',    ■r:rlll:^  vi,!'.  ti  .iH'L  V  rjj.x.  ill*,  ck- 

ijfLi:  i.:ic  •  :.!»'•; .m?.  tut  t-- *.ni  jkt  ;t»i.::it 

|fi»».  ".U'*'.  V  i:*^  i(.  ■■  n,.i-  ,  »:n:ii-'.  •:  .!  ■!*<**.  J  . 
Jr  .'.w  It  .  'hW"  .1  "f  ii'ii^'..  y^'Ti..  i:;iC  '  •  jii.^L 
:»#f     r,-.,   I  '.'■'    '    '  tl.'fi-t.       UL'*:  L.'*: .  liiLI  l*iVtT 

tUi  Li'.'i-  L  <if  lilt  :iiL^^  ::iii>.  k  :■'«•-  irji^rirTL 
t-?-i;i:: :l *.'-•'  i  Tn:f  f  ii  6 u '.•'if L  i  >;  fi or  jn : ti : 
fci:  ■   -     :■' :    tl;L     UJt:    U.:f   fi.i:ir:::E.' jia 

Vrt^   t»    '_L    :■'.  !•!  ■•-■.y  lOiC   rU't  'li.  t     I  •^•-".V't'L, 

til--  ;.:  vL;'L  L  r  ..tiit  of  :in  :i:t>:ai=. 
r  ■;  i'.»;!f  riirt'iJPLtjr'i  I'f  t'i.f»d,  Li.-  -."t^ 
;■  Utt  :..  -    •!.■  in.  . l  u.~rt  cLfiirw  :  :-*ii{?--'s. 

jK-r -. ■  iiirti.  jifiLiLiu'^*  t..  i:*-  f  .:  :■: :  :;  'lit 
iif't'L'.-c  ^&»>;-i.:tr  ""«  •:  '.Ut  :.it  -i  ■■ :  ::..'. i:f 
ef  c^.  •!  iif  :Miiirt:li'  -•  .*  n'  *  .li*-  :ijt  Tt  i-ta' 
c".'ii'.s;*i  "■  'jit  '  '-d*  •:  l!j;  ■;  :i>-"  :  »*•  '  Tie 
MiTturr,  «*Tt  m'l:.;".  .  ci'd.  l"*»  »t  l1_  lUL'k 

IJiE.    i""  a    TO"T)ta     .•'    :i!:-l.i.'     Vfc'  .'    ;  I.C 

bci  wiiiei  did  x»M  pri-si  l:  c:  ^  of  zi^nst 
itLicL  an  piibnciinnKauc  t^  vvurt-  aim 


DKillllUr  <*tZT  cunffictniiL 

tiif-  imemuf'  ■!• 


X3L  S.  COOFEB  An* 


Tt  The  Etltiv^  ff  tAr  M^iUbuI  Cm^etU. 

Stil. 

A  t  ;iti:Lf!*:'FrrF7  rf  ja<  veA 
ftici^nr  tuiDM'lf  H.  B«  ct^b  bt 
FtLUiiiri:''.  !«'  iiH  irmug.i!dmpy  of  ibr  »«<- 
zni:  cif  medicaZ  stodom  nf  T"AiJ*e!*ir_i 
Culicci-  and  wmuf  iLavbr  ioid  his 
1i>  drxv  ac  ermneiiiiF  rnnclB 
gurtt  npTiriBrc  ir  dM  Teal  &n>  vS  "tbt 
tL.  T'x^  lim:  tbf  icodeDif  Ltiuuium!  ia 


t  oiijtr".  *ii«Ta'  qnitf  iSk  cnnrmTT  i»  "^ 
faci.  lU'L  »  Fi:&cieiit}«  eridrmseo  br  -viaB 
Laji|}>eiiL'C  c:  iixid  untaseqnerihr  id  ihgL 
meftiiic.  nitL  v  iu^-L  H.  B.  bu  takcD  Biifi> 
dev'.  vnn  i*  srrtirrHw 

"WliiT  :ij.  Lfcueir:  va*  dminnirad  br 
cme  rt'i.'.i*iR&L  a.^  &  viif  }inb!ica,tifni. 
df»ihiif-t  rL'if- rmr  v  iht  Ipit  abii«  fic 
"•Li'-L  ;:  It-  Tin-atmrfLT  diKtinrnsdird. 
tilt  ft»ururrfiif-  uf  zht  ^ixt^BCtt  ir  thi* 
ui.niiLiir*iii"x:  viiJ  niaBrJT  inrhcaled  br 
ibt  iii«:'iLo«f  viii  wLic±  tbr»  ETBrtifd  tbir 
p}*v.ixfr.  •^ti:..  vliPL  Mi-CtKijiereBtprpd 
h>  i*  -tcrt  r.miL  snlmeDTiri;':  \o  z\tf  nw**- 
:iir.  i:i!  jftiir-f<ii.t:i  u*^  and  cLTLnsiaK^ir 
fiiit^  tT«r'  ifviamati'inf  uf  ttif  srpdrtt* 
silt  r  #i  ;  ^iji.  t  -.liL'.r  fft::LX*  T'»ward*  farm. 
l:  f  !ML : -ii«i*"C  «:irin:rii  virJi  *ih(  mrdia] 
UiL    ii'L—ff'.:    T:;Li;iitr    :l    "•I'i.it:^    -Jhrtrt 

r.ti'i     ■    .  •  "    __.  ^    r"*»        £■• 
i'^    •    •    •■.■•    .    ^^  «    *.u..   Zi      • 

y   ■  :  ..T'vi.ii'  r-'Tart. 


-•e: 


Tfil    ».  ili-LTr?*  EOrSL  SQlARE 


« 

I  aiA]>  '.Li^  cajk.  :7  liir  Gaxrtlr  cif  ibe 
S-Ji  iklLjor*.  a  itarBCTftj'lu  beadrd  *^  ladr- 
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cent  Mode  of  Advertising  »  which  I  nre.  QUACKS  AT  TRURO. 

sume  would  not  hafc  been  inserted  had 

yoa  been  aware  that  the  management  of  *"-* 

the  Faluable  chanty,  which  you  say  «  a  y^  ^j,^  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

snigeon  in  the  City  has  contnved  to  estab-  "^ 

lish,"    is  intrusted    to    a  committee    of  Sir, 

goTemors,  as  respectable  and  influential,  I  beg  leave  to  inclose,  for  your  perusal, 
to  say  the  least,  as  that  of  any  charitable  two  hand. bills,  issued  by  Dr,  lieynolds 
institution  in  the  metropolis.  By  the  Fowler  and  Mr,  M,  Olver,  two  worthies  re- 
direction of  this  committee,  the  board  in  ccntly  settled  in  this  town,  as  medical 
front  of  the  premises,  upon  which  is  simply  practitioners.  These  hand-bills  have  been 
inscribed,  **  Infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  industriously  circulated  throughout  the 
Rectum,  supported  by  voluntary  contri-  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  the  latter 
botions,**  was  erected.  The  assertion,  person  has  visited  many  patients  and  sent 
therefore,  that  **  a  surgeon  in  the  city  is  them  medicines.  Being  desirous  of  know- 
annoying  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  ing  on  what  pretence  these  gentry  had 
by  refusing  to  remove  the  board,  and  even  the  impudence  to  proclaim  themselves 
threatens  to  insert  words  which  shall  make  professors  of  the  healing  art,  I  called  on 
it  more  offensive,"  must  necessarily  t>c,  them  this  morning,  in  company  with  ano- 
and  in  fact  is,  devoid  of  truth  ;  the  indi-  ther  surgeon,  when  Dr.  Fowler  avowed  that 
vidual  alluded  to  not  having  the  power,  he  had  *'  no  license  nor  diploma,  but  that 
even  if  he  had  the  inclination,  to  carry  he  had  been  a  practitioner  since  he  was 
any  such  threat  into  execution.  teven  years  of  age  !     That  the  great  body 

You  surely,  sir,  cannot  be  aware  of  the  of  those  who  had  obtained   licenses   to 

custom  that  prevails  in  London  and  every  practise  were    as  ignorant  as  pigs,  and 

other  great  city,  when  you  assert  that  this  that  he  defied  either  the  authorities  of  the 

manner  of  giving  publicity  to  a  charity  Hall  or  elsewhere,  to  prevent  him  from 

'^  is  an  indecent  mode  of  attracting  atten-  practising  when  and  where  he  pleased, 

tion,*'  which  you  **  never  before  heard  of  That  he  would  hold  a  public  disputation 

from  any  one  who  occupied  the  place  of  a  with  any  of  the  medical  men  in  Truro  on 

regular  practitioner" — yet  those  members  any  subject,  at  three  days,  three  weeks,  or 

of  the  profession,  who  gratuitously  attend  three  months' notice."    I  called,  also,  on 

the    various   charitable    institutions,  the  Mr.   Olvcr,    in  company   with   the  same 

nature  of  which  is  made  known  **  by  the  gentleman,  and  asked  by  what  authority 

exposure  of  a  board  in  front  of  the  house,"  he  had  commenced  practice  in  the  town, 

might,  with  equal  justice,  be   accused  of  He  said  he  had  been  a  practitioner  before 

indecently  advertising  themselves.     The  1815;  then   said  he  g^re  ach'ice  gratui- 

fact  is,  the  paragraph  is  altoi^ether  found-  tously,  and  that  he  had  never  visited  any 

ed  In  error:  I   have,  therefore,  sent  you  patients;  but  that  if  pers(ms  came  to  him 

these  few  lines,  trusting  to  your  impar-  for  n«lvice  he  had  a  right  to  give  them 

tiality  for  their  insertion,  andassured  that  advice  and  medicines.     On  my  intimating 

you   would    not,  knowingly,    injure    the  that   f  should  inform  the  authorities  at 

character  and  talents  of  one  of  the  most  the  Hall  of  his  proceedings,  he  said,  also, 

honourable  and  useful  of  its  members.  he  did  not  care  for  them.  Tlius  does  quack- 

I  remain,  sir,  cry    raise  its  unblushing    front    in    the 

Your  obedient  servant,  coiintry;  and  the  great  practical  question 

A  Governor.  is,  what  power  can  l)e  exerted  to  repress 

Dec. 2i  1887.  it?     1  leave  this  communication  in  your 

.  hands  to  use  as  you  may  see  fit;  and  I 

P.  S.  I  inclose  you  my  card  for  your  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  forward 

private  information,  and    I   beg  to   add  this   letter  to   the   proper  officer  of  the 

that  though   not  practisioR:,  I   am   a  li-  Apothecaries'  Company,  to  whom  T  shall 

centiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  be  happy  to  forward  any  further  details 

Ireland.  that  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to 

deter  such  unworthy  pretenders  from  de- 

[Our  correspondents  object  not  to  the  lading  the  public— I  remain,  sir, 

erection  of  a  b«mrd  in  front  of  the  institu-  Your  obedient  servant, 

tion,  but  to  the  words  upon  that  board,  S. 

and  in  this  objection  we  concur.— E.  G.]  '^^^**'  ^**^-  ^2»  '^7. 

[The  writer  of  the  above  gives  his  name. 
His  letter,  together  with  hand- bills  alluded 
to,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.— Ed.  Gaz.] 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  FEES. 


T«  ike  EdUvr  mf  ike  Medicml  GmzeUe. 

SfK, 

Acscci»<^  iD<»ft  fallj  vitJb  joa  ia  tlie 
ficrvf  e&previiei  in  tJbe  lemdinc  article  of 
joQr  joorxttJ  4if  I^Mh  inftaot,  1  tnut  joa 
will  allcnr  me  to  so^i^est  a  oiode  br  vhirli 
joar  reaiSen.  vbo,  I  take  it,  eooidtBte  all 
tiK  respectable  pfactitiooenof  LoBdoa,of 
all  grades  ia  the  pnileinoa«  ohit  hare  aa 
appoftaai It  of  expieaiag  tbeir  ^etenaiaa^ 
UOB  JWpectinj^  tbe  poiat  ajioa  viich  are 
aie  at  iu oe  « ith  inwuaace  companies. 

Jf  T  proposition  it  tbts:  let  ererr  pbrn- 
cian^  *UT%enn^  and  speneial  pnctitioDert 
abo  it  dispfiived  to  foUov  tbe  ezaaiple  of 
tbe  Leedt^  practitioaers,  aend  a  note  to  tbe 
Editor  of  tbe  Mcdicai.  Gazette,  ex- 
pre«ffinj^  Lit  determination  not  to  gire  aa 
opinion  t'l  £D  insoranoe  comjnnT,  anlei4 
a  ft«  be  cent  br  tbe  cvrnpanj  along  vitb 
tbe  letter  of  oo&faltaticm.  Ia  tbis  way 
yoo,  fir,  arill  be  enabled  to  form  a  lift  of 
tboae  gentlemen  vLo  maj  bare  prufes- 
siooal  and  i»oblic  spirit  enoagfa  to  oome  to 
HK-b  a  resofutioii ;  and  tacb  a  lift,  if  pob- 
lifbed  in  loor  pagef,  will  soon  find  its 
wav  into  tbe  eulamns  of  tbe  BewYpapcn, 
ami  will  proie  to  tbe  public  and  to  ia- 
soranoe  companies  tbat  soaie  anion  does 
czitt  among  medical  men. 

For  mj  ovn  part,  I  cannot  allow  mj- 
•elf  to  doobt  tbat,  if  jon  vonld  annoanee 
jonr  wiUingnesf  to  aweat  to  sacb  an  ar- 
ranaeoMiit,  and  to  afford  tbe  neeesfiarr 
(acilitj  for  it,  a  eon«iderable  number  of 
CHir  moft  influential  men  vooid  come  for- 
ward, and  tbus  probablj  tbe  qocstion 
migbt  be  settled^ — I  am,  rir, 

Yoar  obedient  tenant, 

A  PHTflCLAV. 

Korraber  K,  I  rZ7. 

[If  a  c<mf!derable  number  were  to  send 
tbeir  name*,  we  tboald  readily  publish 
tbem  ;  but  if  otberwise,  we  sbould  tbink 
it  unfair  towards  tbe  parties  to  do  so. — 
Ed.  Gaz.] 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LISTOFGCXTLEXEX  WHO  HATE  aECEirED 
CEUTiriCATES. 

Tkundav,  Dee.  21,  IS37. 

Joe  Popplrton.  AlmoodVarr.  Torlnhxre.  — 
Henry  John  U  atk-.n^aD,  Hif  h  Tovn.  Be«r  l-eedft. 
— Cbaries  Alexinier  Hv'lcouibe,  Cofbestoa.  Pea^> 
broke.  South  Wa"e*.  — Robert  Cn***,  Wi»beach, 
C«MLr-.d|;«birr.—  Fr<^erick  WiUUaa  Itarkenxicw — 
Tbo«u  Arke!l  Hcndf  r«oo  .—  Jm.  Boalum,  Pcvty 
Poole.— Wra^o*<pbLaAa,  Hull,  Torkshiie.—W. 
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WEECLT  ACCOUNT  or  BTKIAUS. 

Fram  Biuaor  Sobtautt,  i>Br.  19.  1837. 

I>cbilitf. 
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I 
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METEOROLOGICAL  JOCILNAL. 

Kgft  mi  EoMovrov,  Lmtua£e  bV  57'  5^  V. 


Dtrtfi**  ia  t^  Bnitt 
I»nf«Flatkei 

Ft  ■•J 

Frrer.TjryiiM 


T^arcdmf .    7 

Friday   .  .    8  j 

Satarday  .    t  ' 

.  .  II 

»  : 

u  : 


27iaS7 

27      m 

3»    at 


ExceiK  the  ]*ih  am4 
wfih  Fkia  al  t^ri,  i 
ofthcTik. 

Baiafalka.'Sor 


U 

FridaT.  .  .  H 
Satart&aT  .  I€ 
Saad>f  .  .  17 
If  onday .  .  Id 
Taesday    .  19 


2984 


2!»M 


S'to41 

»       4& 

41        il 

49      M 


Wmd«.  S.K.  aad  S.W. 

Ejcccpc  tbe  l4Ch  aad  tvo  MIonriaf 
doady.  arith  firtfaet  aad  beary 
Wlad  rery  boisteroo*  oa  tbe  Mtb. 
B'ld  daiiaf  tbe  la>t  fear  day*. 

Sain  cyicm, -97%  of  ai 


-M  ta  m-^t 


am 

94S 


Chaeles  Hevet  Aoams. 


NOTICES. 

Tbe  papers  of  Sir  Daiid  Brewster  and 
Mr.  ^rbewell,  next  week. 

We  bope  to  be  able  to  gire  tbe  lint  part 
of  Mr.  B.  Curling's  paper,  on  tbe  Eatosoa, 
witb  enin^rings  >»  o*"'  next. 

We  f^hall  be  bappj  to  receire  tbe  case 
alladi-d  to  h\  Dr.  Watson,  at  tbe  coneln- 
sion  of  tbe  paper  we  published  last  week. 

WiLSos  &  S<oc,  P.'intcn,  i7,  SkinBcr-st,  Leadon. 
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LECTURES  I^  you  consider  the  structure  of  the 

bronchial  tree,  ^rou  may  perceive  that  na- 

**"  ^**"  tural  brcathinpr  tends  to  prevent  the  acou- 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF    mutation  of  matters  in  its  tubes,  in  spite 

of  gravitation.    The  art^a  of  the  smaller 
THE  CHEST,  divisions  of  the  bronchi  is   considerablr 

greater  than  that  of  their  trunks ;  and  U 

IHCLCDING  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PDYsiCAL      may  be  represented  as  the  divided  base  of 

AND  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  a  hollow  couc  or  funncl,  which  is  concen- 

Ddivered  during  the  Spring  Seasons  of  ^^^^ . '°   ^^t  t'""!^''  *"^   ^^^^J  *«*  t^« 

1836  and  1837  Windpipe.     Now   the   air,   in  the  more 

'  sudden  act  of    expiration,    passes    with 

At  the  Anatomical  Sckooly  KinnertonSlreH,  greater  rapidity  and  force  as  it  converges 

near  St  George's  Ilotpital,  into  these  trunks,  and  therefore  tends  to 

carry  through  them  any  superfluous  mat- 

RtCharles  J.  B.Williams,  M.D.  F.R.S.  tcr  that  may  be  present  on  the  bronchial 

.^__  surfiEUje.    This  will  explain  how  the  finer 

bronchial  tubes  of   the  most  dependent 

Lecture  X.  parts  of  the  lung  are,  in  health,  kept  clear 

Eiamination  of  the  Chest  through   the  VUal  of  any  accumulation.     Possibly  the  ciliary 

Properties  or  Functions  of  its  Organs.  -  ^.i?^"^  ^^f^f.  n"i»^0"«  mcmbraive  may,  as 

At'     r  av    n        f  b       .         /  MM.  Furkmjie  and  Valentin  have  sup- 

Analysis  rf  the  General  Symptoms    {conti-  .     ,  tend  to  the  same  effect 

nued).— Expectoration  :  Explanatimi  of  the  m»«f  <»»  «n«l  to  ine  same  elfect. 

M^.  :  »j_._:  ^ ..• L     Tj  _    Vf  ..  But  it  IS  the  forcible  acts  of  special  ex. 


Act ;  Means  of  protnoting  it.-^The    Matter  ",       \-  "  'r  '"**''"•*'  'T'*  "'  ly       JtI 

of  hj^toration;  its   Ztnre  and  Value  as     f^l^'^T' J?*"^"^!'!  *"♦**  ^J^^^^^f.^'  ^»* 
isigl.-,Morm  Kinds :  Mucous ;  Alhumi.     ^1^" '  .^"».^.^T„  "tj^ 


^«T  its  ^ari^  Z7he  cLt',  Zd  Zh-  'J'^  t^eupper  tubes  and  trachea,  so  that  the 

&sLs.- Modes  of  testing  the  SensibMties  ?/  ""^  T*^  ^1!  ^'*"'*''?k  ^°^  "^i 

of  the  Chest  -^  ^  ^  flous    matter    m    them.     The   repeated 

-^  *  closure  of  the  glottis  in  con  jibing  increases 

The  erpeeUMntion  is  another  symptom  of  the  expulsive  effort  by  letting  out  the  air 

thoracic  disease,  which  must  be  considered  in  successive  sudden  jerks,  which  are  more 

as  the  result  of  vital  as  well  as  physind  forcible  than  any  continued  act  of  expl. 

properties,  and  therefore  I  include  it  under  ration  would  be.    We  sec  this  exemplified 

the  head  of  general  diagnosis,  although  it  in  cases  where  the  operation  of  bronehn- 

sometimes  approaches  in  character  to  a  tomy  has  been  performed.     The  patient 

physical  sigp.    Now  you  know  that  the  often  cannot   expectorate   effectually    as 

word  expectoration  strictly  means  the  o^  ^  long  as  air  can  i>ass  out  from  the  arti- 

expeUing  any  thing  from  the  chest;  but  by  a  ficial  opening,  and  he  is  in  danger  of  suf- 

figure  of  speech,  it  is  also  applied  to  the  focation  in  consequence;   but  on  closing 

matter  so  eipelled.     We  shall  find  that  both  this  during  the  act  of  coughing,  the  force 

the  act  and  the  matter  of  expectoration  of  the  air  can  be  directed  in  the  natural 

may  present  us  signs  of  the  condition  of  way  against  the  accumulated  matter.    By 

the  pectoral  organs.  attention  to    this  particular,   suffocation 

526.— XXI.  2  L 
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has  been  arerted  in  more  than  one  instance  particular  manner,  sugr^cMed  by  a  know, 
after  this  operation.  In  certain  diseased  ledge  of  the  condition  of  the  Inngs  in  that 
conditions  of  the  larynx,  the  patient  can-  case.  When  this  expedient  was  negletted, 
not  close  the  glottis ;  and  hence  also  ex-  the  patient  was  so  shaken  with  frightful 
pectoration  may  be  difficult,  and  the  fits  of  fruitless  cough,  and  so  oppressed 
cough  assumes  a  continuous  unguidable  with  the  accumuiating  matter,  which  they 
character,  which  we  might  have  added  as  could  not  expel,  that  speedy  snfTocatioii 
another  variety  to  those  enumerated  in  the  seemed  inevitable.  In  some  cases,  the  act 
last  lecture.  This  is  what  31.  Trousseau  of  expectoration  may  be  favoured  by 
calls  a  belching  cough.  another  kind  of  action,  in  which  the  expi- 
There  is  another  element  essential  to  ratory  muscles  are  concerned,  that  of  ro- 
the  proper  performance  of  the  act  of  ex-  miting;  and  we  shall  find  hereafter,  that 
pectoration,  the  capacity  to  make  such  a  some  emetics  may  exert  an  infltience  of 
full  inspiration  as  shall  carry  the  air  in  an  important  nature  on  the  bronchial 
beyond  the  accumulating  matter,  so  that  tubes,  besides  this  mechanical  one. 
it  may  on  its  forcible  passage  out  again  The  matter  of  eipectoratwi  frequently 
carry  this  matter  before  it.  Hence  you  furnishes  as  with  very  instructive  signs, 
see  why  weakness,  which  prevents  a  suf-  It  is  the  product  of  diseased  action,  and  in 
ficient  inspiratory  effort,  or  obstruction  its  physical  or  chemical  qualities  it  may 
of  the  terminal  and  most  expansible  parts  inform  us  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  that 
of  the  air-tubes,  which  renders  this  effort  action,  of  the  condition,  and  sometimes  of 
ineffectual,  may  stop  the  act  of  expecto.  the  position,  of  the  parts  from  which  it 
ration,  and  by  permitting  the  accumu-  comes.  As,  however,  we  have  seen  that 
lation  of  matter  in  the  air-tubes,  may  tliat  the  effort  ofexpectoration  is  sometimes 
speedily  conduce  to  a  fatal  result.  Inabi-  unsuccessful,  so  here  yon  will  find  no 
lity  to  expectorate  is  the  immediate  cause  matter  of  expectoration  to  judge  of;  and 
of  death  in  a  great  many  cases  of  various  besides  this,  most  children  and  some 
diseases;  in  fact,  it  is  a  part  of  the  article  adults  cannot  spit  cut  what  they  expecto- 
of  death  itself;  and  when  you  hear  the  rate,  but  swallow  it. 
rattle  in  the  throat  of  the  dying,  you  hear  The  basis  of  expectoration  generally  is 
the  sign  of  the  .accumufating  barrier  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
which  is  shutting  out  the  breath  of  life,  the  air- tubes.  This  is  naturally  a  transpa- 
Sometimes,  even  at  this  stage,  there  are  rent,  colourless,  slightly  glotinoos  liquid, 
sensibilities  enough  in  the  system  to  feel  like  thin  mucilage.  The  chief  animal 
the  force  of  a  stimulant  which  may  excite  matter  which  it  contains  is  tha.t  called 
the  sinking  powers  to  another  struggle  ;  mucus,  which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  imper. 
expectoration  is  once  more  accomplished,  fectly  coagulated  albumen;  and  the  va- 
And  breath  once  more  renewed;  and  where  rieties  of  sputa  presented  by  disease  corn- 
there  is  no  irrecoverable  alteration  of  monly  depend  on  an  unnatural  condition 
structure,  this  act  of  expectoration  may  in  or  quantity  of  this  animal  matter.  There 
come  few  instances  turn  the  balance  in  is  also  saline  matter,  which  may  vary  in 
favour  of  recovery.  I  need  not  tell  you,  quantity,  and  so  may  the  proportion  of 
then,  how  important  it  is  to  study  the  act  water.  Unfortunately,  we  know  yery 
of  expectoration,  and  to  acquaint  ourselves  little  of  the  chemical  differences  in  the 
with  those  means  that  may  excite  or  pro-  various  kinds  of  sputa ;  but  their  physical 
mote  it.  I  dare  say  that  every  one  of  you  qualities  have  been  sufficiently  studied,  to 
has  se^  an  instance  in  which  a  patient  enable  us  to  connect  some  of  them  with 
has  been  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death  particular  pathological  conditions  in  a  way 
by  the  timely  administration  of  a  diffusible  that  proves  useful  in  diagnosis  and  practice, 
stimulus,  such  as  a  warm  aromatic  draught.  The  difference  between  mucus  and  albu- 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  together  men  seems  to  consist  in  their  physical 
with  such  a  change  of  posture  and  other  condition,  rather  than  in  their  chemical 
circumstances  as  might  most  favour  the  constitution.  Mucus  is  a  transparent  glu- 
expulsiou  of  the  matter  that  was  snffocat-  tinous  matter,  not  coagulable  by  heat,  as 
ing  him.  A  great  deal  may  often  be  done  liquid  albumen  is,  and  not  solid  and 
in  less  urgent  cases  by  attention  to  the  oprque  like  coagulated  albumen ;  but  on 
posture  of  the  patient.  In  most  instances  ultimate  analysis  it  is  not  found  to  differ 
the  act  of  expectoration  is  easiest  in  that  from  this  principle.  When,  therefore,  we 
posture  in  which  the  respiration  is  most  see  expectorated  matter  opaque  and  solid, 
IVee,  which  is  commonly  the  semi  erect  or  liquid  and  coagulable  by  oeat,  it  loses 
posture,  but  I  have  known  some  patients  the  only  distinguishing  characters  of  mocus 
expectorate  more  freely  when  lying  on  one  and  is   strictly   albuminous*.     For    this 

side;  and  I  remember  a  phthisical  patient 

who   really  appeared   to  be  several  times  *  Since  these  lectures  were  dellTertd.  aa  cs* 

,..cd  from  suffocaUon  by  alternating  hi,  5Sfe«„t"kSrof«p«V.5r"irw^Sr:?.i?.' 

posture  from  lymg  down  to  sitUng  up  m  a  meeUng  of  the  BrlUth  AsMcfstion  at  Liverpool 
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reason,  I  propose  the  following  general  of  inflammation  from  its  most  acute  form, 

classification  of  expectorated  matter : —  Probabljr*  the  Terjr  throwing  off  of  so  con- 

The  matter  of  expectoration   may  be  siderable  a  mass  of  animal  matter  is  the 

generall?  divided  into  the  mucous,  the  alhu' .  means  of  relieving  to  a  certain  extent  the 

minotif, the tMit«n/,  and  the eompoufKf  kinds.  inflamed  vessels;    for  we  frequently  find 

1.  Mucous  expectoration  is  that  most  the  purulent  or  polypous  expectoration 
like  the  natural  secretion,  being  transpa-  in  intense  bronchitis  attendea  by  a  re- 
rent,  colourless,  and  more  or  less  viscid,  markabre  diminution  in  the  signs  of  local 
It  is  the  general  result  of  simple  acute  in-  and  generol  excitement*.  But  such  an 
flammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  expectoration  ceases  to  be  a  favourable 
air-tubes,  in  which  case  it  is  increased  in  sign  when  it  continues,  either  with  undimi- 
qoantity,  and  particularly  in  viscidity;  nished  irritation,  or  with  proofs  of  general 
ia  tutf  the  glntinoos  dbtaraeter  of  the  weakness ;  for  then  a  change  is  implied, 
f|rata,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  thev  either  in  the  structure,  or  in  the  habitual 
stick  together,  and  to  thecontaining  vessel,  action  of  the  membrane,  which,  secreting 
or  fall  out  in  a  ropy  mass,  was  described  pus  instead  of  mucus,  goes  beyond  the 
by  Andral,  and  I  think  correctly,  to  be  a  mere  removal  of  a  temporary  congestion, 
mark  and,  in  some  degree,  a  nieasure  of  and  proves  of  itself  a  cause  of  irritation 
acute  bronchitis.  In  the  most  intense  and  exhaustion.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
forms  of  inflammation,  and  where  the  make  myself  intelligible,  but  as  we  shall 
disease  occupies  the  finer  tubes,  to  the  revert  to  this  subject  in  connexion  with 
glutinous  character  of  the  mucus  is  added  the  pathology  of  bronchitis,  I  must  dismiss 
a  frothiness,  arising  from  the  mixture  of  it  at  present.  I  dare  say  you  have  heard 
those  air- bubbles  in  the  tubes,  which  in  much  about  the  modes  of  distinguishing 
their  breaking  cause  the  mucous  and  sub.  pus  from  mucus  in  the  expectoration.  On 
mucous  rhonchi.  But  the  most  intense  these  formerly  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary 
bronchitis  is  that  accompanying  inflam-  phthisis  was  supposed  to  depend.  We  now 
mation  of  the  parenchyma  ;  here  you  have  hold  all  these  tests  very  cheap,  not  only 
the  most  viscid  form  of  sputum,  through  because  it  is  well  known  that  pus  may 
which  air  driven  produces  the  crepitant  be  produced  without  any  ulceration  or 
rhonchus;  and  the  blood  in  the  distended  consumption  of  the  lung,  but  also  because 
vessels  of  the  engorged  parenchyma  com-  these  distinctions  cannot  be  complete  be. 
luunicating  a  little  colouring  matter  to  it,  tween  matters  that  pa^  by  iusensible 
^ves  it  that  reddish  or  rusty  tinge  which  gradations  into  each  other. 

18  so  characteristic  of  the  sputa  of  peri.  3.  Watery  expectoration  is  that  kind  in 

pneumony.      The    transparent  or    semi-  which  a  liquid  of  only  slightly  glutinous 

transparent  condition  of  these  viscid  sputa  quality  is  coughed  up  in  greater  or  less 

distinguishes  them  from  the  albuminous  abundance.     This  appears  to  contain  very 

kind,  into  which,  however,  they  pass  in  little  animal  matter,  and  to  be  rather  a 

the  advanced  stages  of  all  the  more  in-  diluted  mucus  than  to  have  in  it  any  thing 

flammatory    affections   of  the   bronchial  peculiar.    It  is  often  covered  with  a  froth, 

membrane.     The    mucous  expectoration  particularly  when  it  is  coughed  up  with 

has  commonly  a  saltish  taste,  and  with  its  much  effort.    This  secretion  I  regard  as 

saline  matter  is  probably  connected  its  ir-  the  result  of  irritation,  with  a  relaxed 

ritating  quality,  so  marked  in  the  early  state  of  the  vessels,  rather  than  of  inflam- 

stage  of  bronchitis.  mation;   but  it  may  occur  as  a  conse- 

2.  The  varieties  of  albuminous  expecto-  quence  of  this  lesion,  as  well  as  of  conges, 
ration  are  pretty  numerous,  for  I  compre.  ^on  or  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of 
hend  under  this  head  the  opaque  kinds  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  the  expecto. 
sputa  which  have  no  remarkable  viscidity,  r&^lon  of  what  is  called  humid  asthma  and 
such  as  the  purulent  expectoration  of  chro-  pituitous  catarrh.  Some  persons  of  a  re- 
nic  bronchitis,  the  fibrinous  or  poly,  faxed  habit  have  it  during  a  common  cold, 
pons  sputa  of  plastic  bronchitis,  and  the  or  any  form  of  bronchial  inflammation, 
more  compound  combinations  of  these  It  sometimes  tastes  more  salt  than  usual, 
with  caseous  and  other  matters,  which  are  and  in  this  case  it  commonly  canscs  a 
voided  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pulmo.  more  incessant  teasing  cough. 

nary  phthisis.    This  class  of  sputa  denotes  4.  Under  the  head  compound  oxpectora- 

an  error  of  secretion,  further  than  the  mn-  tion,  I  class  various  combinations  of  the 

cous  from  the  natural  standard;   but  their  preceding  kinds,  which  we  meet  with  in 

production  generally  announces  a  decline  almost  every  form  of  pectoral   disease. 

—  They  are  either  products  of  different  parts, 

by  Mr.  Brett.    He  hat  foand  that  the  chief  cha-  in    distinct    pathological    conditions,    al. 
rmcter  of  the  spnia  of  bronchitis,  pneamonia,  and 


phthisU,  lies  in  the  pretence  of  a  variable  quantity  «  A  blch  authority  on  thoracic  pathology,  Dt, 
of  albuminous  matter,  llouid  or  solid,  irhlch  does  Stokes,  In  his  late  excellent  work,  takes  a  simiUr 
not  exist  in  natural  broncQlal  mocus.  ^tw  of  Ibis  suttjcctt 
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though  eoughed  up  at  tho  same  time;  or  liqnid,  like  prond  juice,  or  diluted 

they  may  io  some  cases  proceed  from  the  cle;  and  in  the  last  stages  of  polmonary 

same  part  in  an  intermediate  pathological  disease,  the  colouring  matter,  fh>iii  the 

state,  and  capable  of  secreting  different  final   pulmonary  congestion   which    pre- 

kinds  of  matter.     An  example  of  the  lat-  cedes  death,  is  seen  in  the  dirty  reddish- 

ter  is  the  opaque  or  muco- purulent  expcc-  brown  or  greenish  tinge  of  the  parila- 

toration  of  the  latter  stages  of  bronchitis,  ginons  spnta. 

in  which  the  opacity  and  colour^f  albu-  You  see,  then,  that  the  matter  of  expee. 
roinous  matter  is  apparent,  whilst  it  is  toration  will  often  inform  us  of  the  patho- 
held  together  by  a  mucus  of  some  tena-  logical  condition  of  the  lungs  and  their 
city.  In  the  concocted  sputa  of  declining  tubes;  and  its  quantity  or  quality  may 
acute  bronchitis,  the  mucus  predominates;  sometimes  suggest  proper  remedies.  In 
whilst  the  loose  albuminous  matter  is  some  cases  you  may  learn  other  things 
more  abundant  where  the  inflammation  from  it.  Thus,  when  in  contamption, 
tends  to  pass  into  a  chronic  state.  The  tubercular  matter,  with  portions  of  pal- 
sputa  of  chronic  bronchitis,  and  in  fact  monnry  tissue,  are  expectorated,  the  con- 
of  most  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  elusion  is  obvious.  You  will  also  some- 
air.tubes,  are  almost  always  more  or  less  times  see  the  expectoration  present  phjsicai 
mixed ;  for  it  generally  happens  that  the  signs  of  the  state  of  the  interior  by  its 
different  parts  of  the  membranes  and  tis-  containing  albuminous  or  componnd  mat- 
sues  are  Tariouftly  affected ;  and  when,  as  ter,  moulded  into  the  shape  of  the  tubes 
in  the  adTancing  stages  of  phthisi^t,  tliere  or  cavities  from  which  it  comes.  The 
is  strnctnral  lesion  or  destruction  of  parts,  large  rounded  flocculent  mnco-pamlent 
there  is  the  greater  reason  for  a  more  he-  sputa  of  advanced  phthisis,  are  often  soch 
terogeneous  kind  of  expectoration.  In  as  could  only  accumulate  in  a  carity;  and 
these  cases,  however,  the  albuminous  the  tubular  or  yermicnlar  idbuminoiis 
kinds  mostly  predominate,  in  the  form  of  matter  which  is  coughed  op  in  the  plastic 
muco-purulent,  purulent,  caseous,  or  tu-  kind  of  bronchitis,  sufficiently  explains 
bereulous  matter,  and  coagulable  or  fibrin-  whence  it  comes,  bj  its  being  an  exact 
ous  lymph,  occasionally  tinged  or  mixed  mould  or  cast  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood;  sometimes  in  an  arborescent  form,  from 
these  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  expectora-  several  of  their  divisions, 
tion  of  the  consumptive.  In  catarrhal  dis-  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  test, 
eases  of  a  chronic  kind,  we  very  commonly  which  is  erroneously  used  to  determine 
see  very  opposite  forms  of  sputa  expecto-  the  nature  and  source  of  sputa,  whe. 
rated  together.  Thus  in  a  spitting.dish  ther  they  float  or  sink  in  water.  Now 
full  of  thin  frothy  watery  expectoration,  the  floating  of  a  sputum  merely  de- 
you  will  often  find  portions  of  tough  and  pends  on  the  number  of  air-bubbles 
almost  solid  semi-transparent  mucus,  as  retained  in  it,  and  although  pus  alone, 
if  some  parts  of  the  tubes  were  throwing  or  tuberculous  matter  alone,  will  not 
off*  the  water,  and  others  the  animal  retain  these  bubbles,  yet  a  small  addi- 
matter,  in  a  separate  form.  When  we  tion  of  tenacious  mnens  will  enable  them 
come  to  the  subject  of  catarrh,  we  shall  to  do  so.  Again,  although  the  sputa 
find  that  these  opposite  products  do  not  fonned  in  ulcerous  cavities  are  less  lixely 
imply  an  equally  opposite  pathological  to  contain  air  and  to  float  than  those 
condition.  After  hspmoptysis,  it  is  very  formed  in  the  tubes,  yet  we  not  nnfre- 
common  to  see  fibrinous  concretions,  toge-  qucntly  find  the  concocted  expectoration 
ther  with  purulent  and  mucous  matter,  of  acute  bronchitis,  which  is  formed  ex- 
all  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood.  In  clusivdy  in  the  large  tubes,  sink  in  water; 
other  affections,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  whilst  the  mixed  product  of  a  vomica  and 
the  sputa  streaked  with  blood ;  and  this  the  adjoining  tubes,  which  has  been 
sign  is  of  less  importance  when  the  cough  churned  together  with  air,  floats.  This 
is  violent,  because  it  may  then  merely  hydrmtatic  test  of  expectoration  is  then  a 
proceed  from  a  slight  abrasion  caused  by  very  inconclusive  one ;  but  it  may  be  useful 
the  force  of  this  mechanical  action.  When,  in  sometimes  causing  a  rough  separation 
however,  there  is  often  blood  present,  of  the  albuminous  matters  from  those  of  a 
without  much  force  of  cough,  and  especi-  more  viscid  mucous  kind, 
ally  if  there  be  pus  with  it,  we  may  sus-  I  might  occupy  you  with  other  details 
pect  the  presence  of  ulceration  in  some  regarding  the  matter  of  expectoration ; 
part  of  the  air  passages.  The  colouring  but  I  have  said  enough  to  illustrate  how 
matter  of  the  blood,  in  an  altered  state,  it  may  prove  useful  in  diagnosis  and 
may  also  be  combined  with  other  forms  of  practice.  You  will  now,  I  think,  peroeiTe 
spnta.  Thus,  in  scorbutic  persons  affected  how  much  more  raluable  its  indiuatlont 
with  humid  catarrh,  or  bronchitis,  the  may  become  when  conjoined  with  the 
expectoration    is   a   thin   reddish-brown  physical  signs,  by  which  you  may  olteA 
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detect    the   position,    and    measore    the  For  this  reason*  too,  there  is  more  apt  to 

amount  of  the  local  disease,  of  which  the  be  acute  pain  when  the  costal  pleura,  or 

matter  expectorated  is  the  product.    We  the  coverings  of  the  p^reat  vessels,  are  in- 

shall  find  many  exemplifications  of  this  flamed,  than  when  the  pulmonary  pleura 

position  hereafter.  is  the  chief  seat  of  disease.    Obserre  a 

further  distinction   in  the  variations    of 

The    only  other  morbid    phenomenon  these  various  kinds  of  pain,  and  you  will 

connected  specially  with  the  modified  vital  he  ccmfirmed  in  the  opinion  that  they  be- 

propertics  of  the  organs  of    respiration  Jong  to    diflerent    orders   of  sensibility. 

is    jmin.       Now   yon     know    that    pain  The  dull,  beavv,  or  aching  pain  of  bron- 


may    arise    either    from     an    excessive    chitis,  or  pneumonia,  is  generally  pretty 


yet 

stances  of  position,  motion,  &c.  then  lie-  of  soreness  under  the  sternum,  rather 
come  painiul.  The  latter  is  tlte  more  than  of  severe  pain.  It  often  resembles 
common  cause  of  pain  in  internal  diseases,  the  pain  of  dyspepsia,  which  is  probably 
but  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  them  com-  seated  in  a  branch  of  the  same  nerve,  and 
bined,  as  when  a  tumor,  or  effused  matter,  is  also  usually  referred  to  the  sternum, 
presses  on  or  stretches  parts  morbidly  sen-  The  degrees  of  pleuritic  ]>ain,  on  the  other 
sible.  The  most  common  causes  of  pain  hand,  are  sudden,  extreme,  and  intolera- 
are  inflammation,  and  thase  kinds  of  vas-  hie.  If  it  be  not  felt  in  ordinary  breath, 
cular  excitement  that  are  allied  to  it;  ing,  a  long  breath,  or  a  cough,  just  suffi- 
this  vascular  excitement  is  generally  at-  cieut  to  bring  the  membranes  to  a  requi- 
tended,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  with  quisite  degree  of  tension,  causes  tliat  sharp 
an  exaltation  of  the  nervous  function,  stitch  of  the  side — that  sudden  catch  of 
Hut  the  nervous  function  may  he  primarily  the  breath,  that  has  been  considered 
excited  ;  and  although  the  increased  sen  si.  so  characteristic  of  pleurisy.  When  it  is 
bility  thus  produced  seldom  lasts  long  constant,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  hold 
without  more  or  less  stirring  up  the  bis  side  to  diminish  its  severity,  by  re- 
function  of  the  vessels  also,  yet  we  straining  the  motions;  and  thus  placed  in 
may  for  a  time  have  pains  purely  ncr-  opposition  to  the  sensation  which  prompts 
vous,  such  as  jilcurodyne  and  pec.  the  act  of  respiration,  this  sharp  pain 
toral  neuralgia.  Further,  as  inflaiuma-  may  cause  such  a  voluntary  restraint  of 
tion  is  not  the  only  cause  of  pain,  so  these  acts  as  to  bring  the  patient  to  the 
the  pain  present  in  inflammation  is  by  no  verge  of  asphyxia.  It  is  under  these  cir- 
means  an  index  of  the  extent  of  the  in-  cumstances  that  the  breathing  becomes 
flammation,  nor  even  of  its  situation,  partial,  as  I  formerly  described  to  you; 
Most  extensive  inflammations  have  been  and  patients  whom  pain  constrains  to 
known  to  occur,  not  onIy>  in  the  parenchy-  breathe  only  with  the  diaphragm,  or  with 
ma  of  the  lungs,  but  in  the  bronchial  one  side,  will  perform  this  supplementary 
membrane  and  pleura  also,  without  pro.  respiration  so  well,  that  they  are  com- 
dneing  any  pain ;  and  it  frequently  hap.  pletely  free  from  pain,  although  the  in- 
pcns  in  phthisis,  that  the  pains  chiefly  flammation  is  as  acute  and  the  membranes 
c(»mplained  of  are  low  down  in  the  sides,  as  tender  as  ever.  Sometimes  you  may 
when  the  disease  is  almost  entirely  in  the  detect  the  latent  tenderness  by  pressing 
upper  lobes  of  the  lungs.  So  likewise  in  between  the  ribs  of  the  affected  side ;  bat 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  the  pain  is  yon  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  if  yon 
often  confined  to  the  sternal,  lateral,  or  restrain  the  supplementary  respiration 
scapular  regions,  whilst  the  disease  occu.  by  pressing  on  the  abdomen,  or  on  the 
pies  other  parts.  healthy  side,  and  then  desire  the  patient 
There  are,  nevertheless,  some  general  to  cough,  or  to  take  a  sudden  Ipng  breath, 
characters  with  regard  to  pain,  which  may  If  there  be  any  exalted  sensibility,  or 
render  it  useful  as  a  symptom  of  disease  tenderness,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  disco- 
of  the  chest.  It  is  commonly  remarked,  yered  by  this  means ;  and  I  have  several 
that  the  pain  of  parenchymatous  and  times  met  with  patients  who  denied  bay- 
bronchial  inflammations  is  dull  and  dif.  iog  any  uneasiness,  or  tenderness,  yet  they 
fused,  whilst  that  of  inflammation  in-  winced  at  the  pain  developed  in  this  way. 
yolving  the  serous  and  fibrous  membranes  As  a  general  rule  (not,  however,  with- 
of  the  pleura  and  pericardium  is  of  a  sharp  out  some  ezceptionsX  we  may  consider  a 
lancinating  character.  This  is  generally  fixed  permanent  pain,  or  a  permanent 
but  not  constantly  true ;  and  we  may  find  tenderness,  which  yon  see  depends  on  the 
it  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  same  pathological  cause,  an  indication  of 
par  vagum,  which  supplies  the  bronchi  inflammation,  or  congestion,  or  some 
and  lungs,  is  by  no  means  so  sensitive  a  analogous  condition  of  the  vessels;  and 
nerve  as  the  spinal  intercostals,  which  ara  when  present  it  deserves  attention,  net 
distrilmted  on  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  only  as  an  object  of  treatment  on  its  own 
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account,  but  also  as  an  index,  which,  the  year,  the  internal  snrfaoe  of  the  spkBie 
together  with  the  pulse,  cough,  fever,  and  portion  of  the  stomach  of  the  horse  is  often 
other  general  symptoms,  shows  the  in-  found  covered  with  a  number  of  small 
crease  and  diminution  of  the  complaint,  worms,  commonly  called  boits^  which  ad- 
and  the  effects  of  remedies,  even  before  here  very  closel v  to  the  mncons  membfane, 
these  become  manifest  from  the  physical  and  cannot  be  aetached  without  vioienee. 
signs.  Still,  if  we  trust  to  it  alone,  it  Now  these  animals  do  not  originate  in  the 
will  negatively  deceive  us  in  those  nume-  stomach,  but  the  eggs  frbm  whidi  tliej 
rous  cases  of  extensive  disease  in  which  it  are  produced  being  deposited  abont  the 
is  absent,  or  scarcely  complained  of ;  and  shoulders  and  knees  of  the  hone»  eome 
it  will  positively  deceive  us  in  tfaose  cases  within  reach  of  the  tongae,  and  by  this 
in  which  modified  nervous  sensibility,  a  iMans  are  iotrodiieed  into  the  body, 
mere  neurosis,  is  the  only  or  the  chief  dis-  wliere,  after  undergoing  their  first  trans- 
order,  formation,   and  becoming   changed  into 

larva,  they  leave  the  stomach,  pass  into 

the  intestines,  and  quitting  the  body  along 

LECTURES  with  the  fsBces,   undergo  a  further  change 

in  the  open  air  from  the  form  of  a  worm 

^^"^^  to  that  of  the  fly  known  to  naturalists  by 

E  N  T  O  Z  O  A  ^^^  name  of  otttnu  communU, 

'  Entozoa  have  been  found  in  nearW  all 

^^  classes  of  animals.    Thus  they  have  been 

INTERNAL  PARASITES  OF  THE  discovered  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  as 

HUMAN  BODY  well  as  in  the  mammalia.     The  inverte- 

'  brata  have  likewise  their  entozoa,  for  it 

Being  Part  of  a  Course  on  Morbid  Anatomy,  h^s  been  ascertained  that  they  exist  in  the 

delivered  at  the  London  Hospital,  various  species  of  insects.     But  what  is 

BirT.  B.  Cdrling,  Esq.  "till   more  wonderful,  an  immense  con- 
course of  minute  parasites  have  been  found 
infesting  a  small  entozoon,  the  abode  of 
The  researches  of  naturalists  have  shewn  which  is  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye ! 
that  most  species  of  animals  arc  infested  in  these  lectures,however,  1  shall  treat  only 
with  various  beings  endowed  with  distinct  of  those  entozoa  which  are  found  in  the  ' 
vital  properties   or    organizations—crea-  human  body,  and  as  many  of  them  will 
tares  that  live  and  propagate  their  kind  at  no  doubt  come  under  your  notice  in  prac- 
the  expense,  and  in  the  interior  of  other  tice,  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  be 
animals,   which  afford    them    a   habita-  able  both  to  recognise  them,  and  to  treat 
tion,  nutriment,  and  heat.  And  certainly,  the  disorders  to  which  they  give  rise. 
amongst  the  numerous  accidental  forma-  The  entozoa  are  found  either  upon  tree 
tions  developed  in  the  human  body,  there  surface,  in  natural  cavities,  or  in  the  pa- 
are  none  which  merit  more  the  attention  rencbyma  or  substance  of  organs.    The 
of  the  physician  and  of  the  physiologist,  different  species  have  their  own  peculiar 
than  these  organized  but  independent  pro-  localities.    Thus  some,  as  the  Ascarit  lum- 
ductiuns.    They   have  been  called,  from  bricoides  and  the  Tanin,  are  never  found  in 
the  situation  in   which  they  are  found,  any   other  situation  but  the  alimentary 
£iitat()a  (from  cKTOs  within,  and  {iwdV  ani-  canal,  whereas  the  Strongylus  gigas  resides 
mal),  a  name  given  to  them  by  Rudolphi  in  the  urinary  passages.    So  likewise,  the 
of  Berlin,  who  has  particularly  invcsti-  Trichina  sptralie  is  ouly  met  with  between 
gated  their  organization.    These  animals,  the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  Fitaria  in  the 
which  have  attracted  but  little  attention  cellular  tissue.    Their  organization  is  also 
in  this  country,  are  de\  eloped  in  various  very  variable.    There  are  some  Entozoa 
situations  of  the  body,  both  in  parts  hav-  that  consist  of  nothing  else  but  a  paren- 
ing  communication  with  the  external  sur-  chymatous  mass  withoutany  appearance  of 
face,  as  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  the  organs,  whose  rude  and  imperfect  organi- 
interior  of  the  best  protected  organs,  as  in  zation  only  entitles  them  to  be  placra  iu 
the  substance   of    the  brain,  liver,  and  the  lowest  rank  in  the  scale  of  animated 
muscle.    It  is  necessary  that  the  Entottxi  beings;  whilst  we  find  others,  complicated 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  spurious  in  structure,  possessing  an  evident  mnacu- 
wrms;  that  is  to  sa^,  from  those  living  lar  system,  a  complete  alimentaxy  canal 
beings  that  are  also  found  in  the  interior  and  well- developed  organs  of  generation, 
of  animals,  but  which  have  evidently  been  with  distinct  sexes,  rudiments  of  a  drcn- 
introduced  there  IVom   without.      Thus,  lation,  and  even  a  nervous  system, 
insects  or  otiier  animals  sometimes  work  The    Entozoa    have    been   daned  hj 
their  way  into  the  skin,  or  become  lodged  naturalists  according  either  to  their  habi- 
in  the  nasal  sinuses,  and  in  the  stomach  tation,  their  form,  or  their  stmctare.    Ra- 
4>r  intestinal  canal.    At  certain  periods  of  dolphi's  classification,  which  is  perimpa 
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the  best  known  and  the  most  esteemed, 
is  founded  principally  upon  their  organi- 
zation. It  is,  however,  objectionable  in 
seferal  particulars,  and  requires  modifica- 
tion in  the  present  more  aavanced  state  of 
zoological  science.  I  shall  follow,  there- 
fore, a  more  comprehensive  arrangement, 
which  has  recently  been  proponed  by 
Mr.  Owen,  the  accomplished  Professor 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  who,  in 
addition  to  many  highly  valuable  cou- 
tributions  to  the  science  of  compara- 
ti%'e  anatomy,  has  done  more  tlian  any 
other  anatomist  in  this  country  to  ex. 


tend  our  knowledge  of  the  interesting 
class  of  animals  now  under  consideration ; 
and  I  may  refer  those  who  desire  a  fuller 
account  of  their  orp;anization  than  the 
limits  of  these  lectures  admit  of,  to  his 
able  article  on  the  Entozoa,  contained  in 
the  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physio, 
logy,  to  which  I  must  acknowledge  myself 
indebted  for  many  of  the  particulars  that 
I  shall  bring  before  you. 

Mr.  Owen  classes  the  internal  parasites 
of  the  human  body  according  to  their  or- 
ganization, as  follows:— 


1.    PSYCIIODIARIA, 

from  <f>vxfi*  'j/<^» 
and  C1805,  like. 


ENTOZOA  HOMINIS. 


I.  Accphalocy.stis   endogcna, 
found  iu 


2.  Echinococcus- 


PROTELMINTIIA, 

or  early  form  of   ^3.  Ccrcaria  seminis 
the  Entozoa, 

from  vpcrrosjirst,  J4.  Trichina  spiralis 
and  f  Xfuyj,  worm. 


3.  Stkrelmintha, 
or  solid  worms, 
fmm  trrtptos, 
folidf  and  cA/ii^s, 
u-vrm. 


5.  Cysticcrcus  cellulose 

6.  Ta*nia  solium,   or   common 

tape-worm 

7.  Bi) 


thrioccphalus  latus  •  •  •  • 

8.  Polystoma  pinguicola 

9.  Distoma  hcpaticum,  or  liver 

iluke    

10.  Filnria  niedincnsis,  dracun-  7 
cuius,  or  guinea- worm  •  •  •  •  ) 

1 1 .  Filaria  oculi    


I 


4.    C.CLKLMINTHA, 

orhollowwonns,  J  12.  Filaria  bronchialis 
from  iroiXof,  hoi-  I  13.  Tricocephalus  dispar 
liiu^t  and  cA/uyf,  )  1*^-  Spiroptera  homiuis 
uvri/t.  I  15.  Strongylus  gigas 

16.  Asfaris  lumbricoides    

17.  Ascaris     vcrmicnlaris,     or  ? 
common  thread-worm  •  • .  •  S 


Brain. 
Liver. 
Heart. 
S|)lecn. 
Kidneys,  &c.  hv. 

Brain. 
Liver. 
Spleen. 
Omentum. 

Male  semen. 
Voluntary  muscles. 

Muscle. 

Brain. 

Eye. 

Small  intestines. 

Small  intestines. 

AdijM>Ke  tumor   connected 

with  the  ovary. 
Gall  bladder   and    biliary 

ducts. 

Subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

The  liquor  Morgagni  of  the 

eye. 
Bronchial  tubes. 
Large  inti^stines. 
Urinary  bladder. 
Kidney. 
Small  intestines. 

Rectum. 


Were  I  to  include  the  numerous  En- 
tozoa infesting  tlic  animal  kingdom, 
this  list  might  be  greatly  extended. 
The  various  sjiocics  of  intenial  parasitic 
animals  is,  indeed,  very  considerable,  and 
their  study  constitutes  an  important 
branch  of  zoology. 

I  shall  not  occupy  vour  time  by  pointing 
out  particularly  in  what  n-spccUt  thin  clas> 
sification  diflcrs  fiom  the  arrangements  of 


Rudolphi  and  Cuvicr.  It  is  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  Rudolphi  distinguishes  them 
after  their  external  form,  whereas  Cuvier 
has  classified  them  after  their  structure, 
into  the  hollow  wormt  and  pareuchymaiotu 
u:rtrms,  Linnaeus  divided  the  Entozoa  ac- 
cording to  their  seat,  into  those  developed 
in  the  cavities  communicating  with  the 
external  air,  tht  intestinal  wtrmUf  and  into 
those  developed  in  the  interstitial  struc- 


em 
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Ian  of  oifaiu,  ikt  tiictral  umu, — kn  ar. 
langcmeiil  preferrwl  b}  CniTeilhier  <m 
mccuDDt  of  iU  pnrcicil  nilure,  IboDgh  Im 
■cirDlific- thiD  Ihc  prccdint;. 

You  wilt  pcrcciie  that  I  bare  rnnnie- 
laltd  lertDlceD  iliilinct  ipccin,  maDT  af 
wliicb,  it  will  be  shrnD,  differ  wiilcl^ 
fnnn  each  olbcr  io  ilniclun:  and  ocgaiii- 
zatioD.  In  foe',  these  inioialii  are  not 
grouped  under  ime  head  in  cnn>«[aeiice  of 
■Dj  couiiDOD,  exclu'ire,  or  d'nUaguiihing 
cbaraclcn,  but  are  anociatcd  together 
vbii'dv  on  ai'ciuDt  of  the  nature  of  their 
local  habit ali on  —  tbe  interior  of  olhi;r 
animals  Manv  are  ■>■  commnn,  that  pcr- 
liagii  there  is  icnrctlj  an  individual  pre- 
M'nt  who  ha>  not  mvt  with  them  j  some 
arc  IcM  frequent,  and  are  indi.!;i.'nou!  in 
jmrticular  clinlricti  or  cuunlHesi  whiUt 
■>tii(-r:<  arc  so  rare,  that  tbey  bare  tiaiji  been 
detected  once. 

1.  JcqitiaUegitt, 
(frnm  ampaXTi,  niiJinut  a  Krad,  and  imr. 
Tif,  a  biiHiltr),  souiL-limes  called  dtad  Ay- 
iJiUJi£i.  Thetc  consist  of  i.wiated  albu- 
minous cysts,  i<r  a  spherical  form, 
found  in  voriou^i  silaattons  of  the  bodv, 
floating  free  and  independent  io  a  fluid 
contained  in  another  cyst,  cunoecled  with 
the  ontan  or  part  in  irhicb  ihey  are  de- 
Ti'Iojicd.  Their  structure  is  exceedingly 
■imjile,  consisting  merely  of  a  thin  delicate 
■nembranuus  cyst,  niled  iiith  a  transpa- 
rent colourless  scrum.  The  membrane 
varies  In  thickness,  is  smoiilh  eilemBlly, 
whilst  its  internal  surface  is  generally 
studdeil  with  minute  white  bodies,  which 
ftJTu  it  a  granular  character.  It  in  of  the 
consistence  of  half  boiled  while  of  egg,  of 


I  i -transparent  pcarlv  appearanc 
(Pars  rcadiW  and  eiiuallj|  in  «v — 
tinn.     In  tlio  larjtci  specimens 


be  sejiamtcd  into 
two  or  more  layers.  Hr.  Owen  stales 
that  the  [ihcnoraenon  of  endosmose  i« 
rcoilily  seen  on  placing  the  recent  aeephs' 
locyst  in  a  coloured  liquid,  titlle  ftreams 
of  which  arc  gradually  tntiisinilUd,  nnd 
inlngte  with  the  Uuid  uf  tlic  parasite.  The 
jluid  contained  in  these  hydatids  is  re- 
luarkablc  on  acconul  of  its  perfect  trana- 
pari'iicy  and  limpid  nature.  It  consists  ol- 
Diiist  entirely  of  water,  with  a  tery  minute 
quantity  i>f  albumen,  and  dors  not  coagu- 
laui  «u  the  application  ot  heat  or  hy  th« 
artioii  iif  alculiul.  I  hate  obscrted  that 
wImu  tliu  sccretiiin  aniund  the  oecnha- 
liK^st  Is  dlsenlonml,  turbid,  or  purulcni, 
the  flaid  within  alill  pimirrrcs  lu  limpid 
cltamrter.  As  the  acephalocjsts  present 
no  appearance  of  organisation,  are  impas- 
slrv  uniler  the  ocll'ili  of  dilfercnl  kinds  of 
stiiOHll.anduialiirestnciecinlractilo  power, 
ntMiit  Micb  U  etldunlly  mults  ITum  ela*> 


tMty,  ai.  In  iborl,  ifa^  aeitlMr  fiwi  i« 

more,  it  is  a  qnntion  with  natnrallsti 
wbetber  tbey  ara  CDtitlad  to  be  nnk«d 
eten  in  the  lowest  class  of  onaidzad  beinn 
Radolpbi  and  Curier  ban  indMd  R- 
jecied  iheui  from  tbe  class  of  Eawua, 
Iiaeonec,  who  baa  giveu  an  excdlnl 
accoBDt  of  tbeacephajocyits,  fomided  bu 
opinion  oftbeir  animal  nature  chieBy  on 
the  mode  in  which  he  obserred  iheit  re- 
pnidnctioa  to  take  place.  ThaR,a  oambei 
ofintall  bodies  of  a  grey  or  while  colour, 
more  or  less  regnlanj  rounded,  ore  da. 
Telnped  between  the  lamina  of  tbe  cyit, 
and  subsequently  being  detached  from  the 
internal  surface,  enlarge  and  become  sepa. 
rate  hydatids.  Theae  tesicles  formed  in 
the  parietes  of  the  eyst  may  be  obserred 
of  rarious  sizes  before  thej  are  cast  off 
from  the  parent  animal,  being  sametispes 
BO  minnte  as  only  tu  be  percciied  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  at  olber  times 
exceeding  a  line  in  diameter.  It  often 
happens  that  a  large  acephalocyst  inclndea 
sereral  smaller  ones,  one  within  the  other, 
all  similar  in  stmcture.  We  ma*  eren 
find  four  or  Sre  thus  Included,  like  one 
boi  contained  in  anotlier.  It  waa  owfnc 
to  this  arrangement  that  Ilaoler  called 
them  piU  bin  hydaliiU.  It  is  explained 
from  the  cireumstaoee  of  the  genn  or  mi- 
nutc  accpbalocyst  being  detached  frona 
the  internal  surface  of  the  cyst  where  thej 
increase,  and  in  the  same  manner  propa- 
gate their  kiud,  so  that  the  sncoetaire 
fncmllonH  produce  the  appearance  which 
hare  described.  In  the  aoepbalocysla 
found  in  the  ox  and  other  ruminant  aal- 
mals,  the  Tesiete  is  detached  from  the 
external  surface  of  the  parent,  whence  the 
two  ijiccies  hare  been  distinguisbed ;  that 
of  the  human  subject  by  the  term  ifopte. 
laejiau  atdagtM,  and  the  other  bj  the  term 
A.'  aagraa.     As,   then,    the   I — "■*'- 


AciplialocgMtii  I 
possesses  the  property  of  leproduoing  Ita 
species,  and  furthermore,  grows  by  in- 
trinsic power  of  imbibition,  we  mnat, 
with  Mr.  Owen,  consider  it,  though  alibe 
bottom  of  the  scaleof  organisation,  "aliU 
not  the  less  as  an  independent  oiganlsed 
species,  tliaiios  iU  place  of  d— ' 
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and  Rphere  of  existence  in  common  with  intestinal  canal.    As  they  increase  in  size, 

the  rest  of  the  cntczua."  they  occasion  a  correspondinf^  atrophy  of 

CruTeilhier,  who  has  written  an  ela-  the  sorrounding  parts.    Tlie  most  dense 

borate  article  on   Acephalocysts,  in   the  and  unyielding  stnictnres  are  unable  to  re« 

**  DictionnaircdeMcd6cineet  dcChirurgie  sist  their  progress.    Thns  there  is  a  case 

Pratiques,"  distinguishes  them,  indcpcn-  on  record,  in  which  they  bad  produced  a 

dently  of  their  situation  and  connexion,  hole   through   the  body   of  the  scapula, 

into    the    solitary     (acephalocystin    §re*nita  They  sometimes  worlc   their  way  to  the 

vel   sterUis)    and    multiple    (acephatoctistis  surface  of  the  skin,  or  reach  some  mucous 

aoeialit  vel  prolifera,)  a  distinction  of  some  surface,    whence    they    are     discharged, 

practical  importance.     The  first  kind  is  There  are  cases  known  in  which  they  hare 

the    most  frequent    in    animals.      It    is  been  formed  in  the  liver,  and  subsequently 

rarely    dcTcloped    singly,     several    being  expectorated   from   the   lungs.      Authors 

generally  proauced  in  the  same  organ  or  have  related  cases  where  individuals  have, 

in  diflerent  parts  of  the  body.     The  mul«  at  various  times,coughed  up  many  hundreds 

tiple,  on   the  other  liand,  which   occurs  of  them ;  and  we  have  a  preparation  in 

most  commonly  in  man,  rarely  co-exists  the  museum,  taken  from  a  woman,  who, 

in  fteveral  organs,  or  in  several  parts  of  for  some  time  before  death,  gave  exit  to 

the  same  organ.  hydatids  produced  in  the  liver,  both  at  a 

Acephalocysts,  unless  loose  in  a  serous  wound  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen 
cavity,  arc  always  inclosed  in  an  adven-  and  by  expectoration  from  the  lungs, 
tiiious  cyst,  wliich  separates  them  from  They  have  f>cen  known,  when  originating 
the  surrounding  parts.  The  outer  surface  in  the  kidneys,  to  be  voided  in  fragments 
of  this  containing  cyst  is  adherent;  the  in-  with  the  urine;  and  in  other  instances 
temal  or  free  surface  is  generall  v  ntugli  they  have  been  ejected  from  the  stomach, 
and  irregular,  aud  is  sometimes  lined  by  or  have  passed  by  stool.  A  less  fortunate 
a  semi-transparent  albuminous  membrane,  result  has  been  the  sudden  rupture  of  the 
When  there  are  several  separate  parasites  cyst,  either  spontaneously  or  by  violence, 
within,  the  cyst  contains  a  serous  fluid;  and  the  escape  of  the  hydatids  into  a  large 
hut  when  the  aeepbalocyst  is  solitary,  it  serous  cavity,  where  thev  have  produced 
often  fills  the  cyst,  lining,  as  it  were,  its  active  inflammatory  action,  terminating 
internal  surface,  but  always  remaining  in  death.  The  ancients  were  aware  of 
distinct  and  unattached.  These  adven-  this,  and  held  the  opinion  that  the  rupture 
titious  cysts  are  composed  of  the  con-  of  hydatids  was  the  sole  cause  of  dropsy  | 
dcnscd  cellular  tissue  of  the  organs  in  a  view  which  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to 
which  they  are  found,  and  they  must  be  find  received  the  sanction  of  so  accurate 
viewed  as  belonging  rather  to  the  part  in  an  observer  as  Morgagni. 
which  the  accDhalocvsts  sojourn,  than  to  Although  acephalocysts  have  a  tendency 
the  animals  tliemselves,  for  they  are  the  gnradually  to  increase,  the  tumor  whien 
result  of  the  irritation  excited  by  the  pre-  they  occasion  sometimes  disappears  with- 
st'uce  of  the  hydatids,  and  in  this  ros]>ect  out  any  opening  being  aflbrded  for  their 
closely  resemble  the  formation  of  gall-nuts,  escape.  This  would  appear  to  bo  owing 
These  cysts  arc  liable  to  undergo  changes  to  the  destruction  of  toe  animal.  Dr. 
analogous  to  those  experienced  by  serous  Bright  lias  shown  that  the  oflspring  of  the 
cysts  in  general.  They  may  be  thickened  parent  hydatid  are  often  so  numerous,  and 
and  fibrous,  and  rendered  even  cartila-  increase*sorapidly,thatthey  not  only  press 
ginous  or  bony.  I  have  seen  them  putting  upon  and  destroy  each  other,  but  some- 
on  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  interior  times  rupture  the  parent  cyst.  The  ace- 
of  a  largo  aneurismal  sac.  They  are  phalocyst  may  also  be  ruptured  acciden- 
liable,  too,  to  become  inflamed,  when,  in-  tally,  or  it  may  be  destroyed  by  inflamma- 
stead  of  a  serous  fluid,  they  may  contain  lion  and  suppuration  of  the  containing 
pus,  which  sometimes  so  acts  upon  the  cyst.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  in  the  liver 
acephalocysts  as  to  destroy  or  rupture  they  are  occasionally  destroyed  by  the 
them,  leaving  only  some  scattered  frag-  access  of  bile,  notwithstanding  that  tbej 
ments  floating  in  the  turbid  secretion,  are  inclosed  in  a  cyst.  When  this 
Andral  states,  that  he  once  found  the  takes  l^Ace,  the  membranous  substance 
debris  of  membranes  of  acephalocysts  float-  enrb  itself  np»  shrinks,  and  is  con- 
ing thus  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  abscess  in  timcted  into  a  small  compass.  The 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  kidnev.  flaid    is  nmduaUy  removed  by    absorp- 

Acephalocysts  ure  developed  (n  the  liTer  tioa,  ana    the  containing  cyst,  by  de- 

more  frequently  than  in  any  other  oigan.  gne$,  closes  mpon  its  contents.    I  have 

They  have  been  ftnind,  however,  in  the  in  sevend  instnneea  Ibnnd  in  the  liver,  the 

brain,  heart,  lungf,  in$BiBna  spleen,^ kid-  d^rit  of  what  anat,     at    some  former 

neys,  ovaries,    lad^yiosal  glano,  tlmoid  pnriod,  hnv«  been  hydatids  of  considerable 

gland,  tonsils,  between  ansdes,  and  m  the  sine.    Tbty  ecNudsted  of  a  small  cyst,  of 

interior  of  b<mes ;  in  fa«t,  in  nhnoat  eveiy  the  contiatenca  of  leather,  and  rough  in- 

organ  and  part  of  the  bodgd  except  thie  tsnuU^yf  noBtaining  a  membrane  closely 
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packed  In  nameroas  fuldi,  mixed  ap  with 
albumianus  and  Triable  mailer,  deeply 
tinged  vrith  bile.  On  carefully  unravel- 
ling ihe  membniiie,  it  was  Tuund  to  be  Ihe 
Temaiiis  or  one  or  mare  lai^e  Lyilatids. 
In  olber  instanees,  doubtless  of  lunger 
duration,  the  mus  bas  preiicnled  a  crela- 

It  ia  scarcely  necessary  tu  allude  here  to 
the  singular  opinion  maintained  by  Dr. 
Uarnn,uf  Gloucester,  that  tuberelea  are  es- 
sentially hydatids.  The  theory  of  iliis  dis- 
tinguished physician,  uliieh  n-as  Tonnded 
?<rinci|>Blly  upon  the  observation  of  the 
requent  co-eiislence  of  tubercles  and 
scephalocysls  in  the  lungs  of  ruminant 
animals,  a  clrcumicanci:  mrclj  remarkt'd 
in  man,  has  not  received  the  asseut  of 
modem  palholngista. 

The  pnjrts  in  which  acephalocysts  are 
developed,  appear  to  undergo  do  changes 
beyond  (hose  which  the  hulk  of  the  ani- 
mal oecasiona — that  is  to  say,  the  stmc- 
tnres  in  the  immediate  vjcinily  of  the 
containing  cyst  are  pcrreclly  sound  and 
DBlural.  There  are  no  general  eymplums 
that  indicate  their  presence  in  ibe  syttem  ; 


atrophy  of  Ihe  parts  around.  Thev  often. 
Indeed,  attain  a  large  size  before  the 
exisleace  i^t  a  tamur  is  detected.  Pos- 
sessing, bowcier,  a  natural  teudcncy  lo 
Increase  and  mullipty,  their  presence  in 
the  cRvlliea  of  ibc  br>dy  becr>mes  a  scTious 
eril.  since  tbey  inlermpt  the  functions  of 
im|M)rtanl  organs,  and  in  this  nay  ulti- 
mately cause  death.  Such  was  the  case 
in  the  lioy  IVom  whom  the  prcpajaliua 
which  I  now  show  you  was  taken.  Para. 
lysis  and  apoplexy  were  occasioned  by  the 

firoduction  of  a  larae  acejihalocysi  iu  the 
iteral  vcniricle  of  Ihe  brain,  which  con- 
tained sixteen  ounces  of  limpid  seruui. 
It  is,  huwcvtr,  in  the  abdomen  that  we 
more  frequently  meet  u-ith  them ;  and 
for  information  relating  lotbe  d'sturbance 
which  these  bodies  occasion,  when  deve- 
loped in  this  situation,  I  must  refer  you  to 
~i  excellent  paper  on    the  suhje  ~ 


ample  account  of  ihem   bj   Crarrilhicr, 
already  alluded  to. 

As  to  the  treatment  which  acephalocysts 
require  when  their  eiittence  is  detected, 
I  bave  but  little  to  say.  When  of  amall 
sixe,  a  puncture  witn  a  small  tracv, 
where  it  can  be  made  with  sofetj,  atbrdl 
the  best  chance  of  eflecting  a  cure.  If 
hydatids  are  lar^,  this  U  attended 


vith  s 


ItitnUi 


ion  consequent  upon  inflammation 
aou  supparatioD  of  the  cysL  In  snper- 
Gcial  situations,  as  in  the  extremitiea,  we 
might  endeavour  to  rupture  Ibe  auiinals 
by  violence,  as  by  a  smart  blow.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  attempt  their  deslmc- 
tion  by  the  agency  of  elcctrinityi  by 
acupuncturation ;  or  by  the  constant  ap- 
plication of  ice  to  the  swelling,  under  the 
supposition  (bat  the  paiaiita  would  be 
destroyed  by  lowering  its  animal  tempera- 
ture. I  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
simple  operation  of  breaking  np  the  by. 
datid  with  a  cataract  needle,  which,  if 
Dsed  with  care,  can  scarcely  be  attended 
with  any  risk. 

3.  EeirnooKCU 
(from    (xinti   echinus,    and    imiatai,    sig- 
nifying   a    bndy   of    a    roooded    tbn^. 
The    ecliinococcus   is   fonnd   in    cysts   in 
the   brain,  liver,   spleen,  and  omcotDm. 


Hospital  Reports,  and  to  the  m 


1  the 


II  consists  of  a  cyst  analogous  in  structure 
to  that  of  the  acephalocysl,  containing  > 
number  of  animalcules,  provided  with 
four  suckers  and  a  crown  of  huoklels, 
which  float  in  the  fluid  within.  It  was  in 
oinsequence  of  the  presence  of  these 
animalcales  that  these  animals  were 
called,  by  Rudolphi,  lisiiu;  hgdaiidi.  Tbe 
echiuocuccus  is  very  rarely  found  itt  man. 


rn-mtculi  sf  th*  EcUmcbccui,  hit[K^^  ma(iw^t^ 
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Neither  Radolphi  nor  Bremser  have  met  commences  generally  at  the  margin  of 

with  it.     It   was   first  observed  in  the  the  lens,  is  to  place  a  taper,  or  small 

haman  body  by  Meckel.    Zeder  discovered  luminous  image,  at  the  disUnce  of  thirty 

several  in  the  brain  of  a  young  woman,  ^^  f^j^ty  feet  frcim  the  eye.     The  image 

occupying  the  third  and  fourth  ventncles.  ^j-  the  teper.  in  place  of  being  perfect, 

Haller  has  recently  descnbed  a  case,  in  ^jn  •  ^  «f  „'    ♦«!:„  ^««  j;..««.T««    ^^-J 

which  a  species  of  the  echinococcus  Was  7'"  be  elongated  in  one  direction   very 

voided  with  the  urine,  by  a  young  man  frequently  downwards,  so  that  the  eye 

labouring  under  renal  disease.     One  of  "  often  unable  to  see  the  black  wick 

the  best  authenticated  examples  of  the  of  a  candle,  in  consequence  of  part  ot 

occurrence  of  this  entozoon  in  the  human  the  flame  being  brought  down  upon  it. 

body,  is  a  case  published  by  Rendtorf,  in  If  the  change  were  general,  or  sym- 

a  thesis  on  Hydatids.    The  sac  containing  metrical,  a  convex  lens  would  remedy 

the  vermiculi  was  developed  in  the  brain,  the  imperfection  of  vision  which  it  occa- 

It  was  of  large  size,  and  weighed  two  gions ;  whereas  it  is  well  known,  that 

poonds  three  drachms,  and  filled  the  right  until  the  change  has  gone  round   the 

ventricle,  which   was    so   dilated  as    to  margin  of  the  lens,   the  eye  does  not 

be  reduced  to  half  a  line  in  thickness,  derive  any  aid  from  specUcles.     I  have 

;?^^yVtTmu1h'\rS;:rm"ug^^^^^^  cspeciall/ studied  thiCfact  in  my  own 

the  acephalocyst.  <^»«^  "Sl'^^M''"  T""^  ""Hl^"  ""l^' 

'^         ^  2.    When   this  change  has  become 

■ — — ■ symmetrical,  and  advanced  regularly  iu 

«  .  ^  ^,  „  a  sound  eye,  the  application  of  a  lens 

OBSERVATIONS  remedies  the  imperfection  of  vision  aris- 

KKLATiTB  TO  iug  froui  thc  Inarcasc  in  the  focal  length 

r'HATMrFQ    TN    TIIF    TTIY^TAT        of  the  Crystalline.     But  if  the  change 
CHANGES    IN    THE    CRYSTAL-      ^^^  not    advanced    favourably,    either 

LINE  LENS,  from  an  improper  use  of  the  eye,  from 

AND  general  baa  health,  or  from  other  causes, 

THE  CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF  the  fibres,  and  even  the  lamince,  sepa-^ 

CATARACT  rate  ;  that  is,  they  cease  to  be  in  optical 

contact, lu  consequence  of  the  lens  not  be- 

By  Sib  DAVin  Bbewster,  K.IJ.  F.R.S.  ing  supplied  with  a  sufficiently  aqueous 

secretion.  Now  when  lightpasses through 

a  part  of  the  lens  where  this  separation 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  has  taken  place,  it  is  reflected  and  de- 

composed  by  the  fibres,  so  as  to  produce 

*"*»  not  only  the  prismatic  colours,  but  irre- 

I  BEG  to  thank  you  fur  calling  my  at-  gular  luminous  figures,  round  thc  can- 

teiition   to  the   Queries  of  your  corre-  die.     If  we  now  take  a  plate  of  brass, 

spondent  from   ulasgow,  which  I  am  with  a  small  hole  in  it,  we  may  so  place 

tne  more  anxious  to  notice,  as  I  fear  I  it  before  the  eye  as  to  exclucfe  all  the 

have  neglected  to  acknowledge  a  pri-  light,  except  that  which  passes  through 

vate    communication    from     toe    same  the  diseased  part.     When  this  position 

quarter.                              ^                ^  is  found,  the  eye  is  blind*   It  can  see  no 

In  the  Treatise  on  Optics,  to  which  he  objects  distinctly,  because  all  the  sound 

has  referred,  it  would  nave  been  out  of  part  of  the  lens  is  shut  up.   If,  on  the  con- 

place  to  have   entered   more  minutely  trary,  we  take  a  small-headed  pin,  and 

into  the  subject  of  the  changes  in  the  place  the  head  of  it  so  as  to  prevent  any 

crystalline  lens,   and    their  connexion  light  from  falling  on  the  diseased  part  of 

with  cataract ;  and  I  was  the  less  de-  thelens,while  the  sound  part  receives  rays 

sirous  of  doing  this,  as  I  had  contem-  from  any  visible  object,  the  vision  will 

plated  the  publication  of  a  work  ^'  On  he  perfect.    If  only  a  small  part  of  the 

the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  considered  as  lens  is  sound,  we  may  cnaole  a  blind 

an   Optical   Instrument*'     As  I   fear,  eye  to  see  distinctly,  by  excluding  all 

however,  that  I  shall  never  find  leisure  the  light  except  that  which  falls  on  the 

to  execute  such  a  task,  I  shall  endea*  sound  portion  of  the  lens.    I  have  re- 

vour  to  give  as  distinct  an  answer  as  I  peatedly  performed  this  experiment,  to 

can,  to  the  eight  queries  of  your  corre-  the  surprise  of  the  patient.    The  colours 

spondent.  above  referred  to  are  always  seen  iu  the 

I.  The  method  of  ascertaining  that  ciystalline  lenses  of  animals,  when  the 

the  change  ou  which  pnisbyopia  depends  lamiiifie  or  fibres  are  separated. 
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3.  The  evidence  that  a  derangement  coloured  imagpes,  when  I  was  making 
of  fibres  arises  from  mismanagement  of  e]q>eriments  with  mj  eye,  wbile  wait- 
the  eye  when  presbyopia  commences,  ing  for  the  moTes  of  a  alow  cfaoa- 
18  not  Tery  ample,  and  baa  more  the  player;  and  et^rA^  months  aAerwaida, in 
character  of  inference  than  of  demon-  thesame  room,  and  similarly  employed 
stration.  The  separation  of  the  fibres,  with  the  same  companion.  1  all  at  once 
indicated  by  coloured  images,  and  irre-  obserred  the  images  disappear,  tba 
gular  lummous  branches  round  and  fibres  and  laminie  naTing  tnen  been 
near  the  principal  image,  took  place  in  brought  into  optical  contact.  Ever 
my  own  eye,  and  continued  for  nearly  since  that  time  my  eves  ha?e  been  ex- 
eight  mouths;  during  which  I  studied  the  posed  to  severe  work,  and  the  one 
changes,  which  took  place,  and  made  which  had  begun  to  ^ve  way,  is  now 
drawings  of  the  luminous  figures.  As  the  one  which  I  invariably  use  in  all 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  exposing  my  eyes  difficult  experiments, 
to  the  severest  trials,  often  for  twelve  and  6.  I  believe  it  is  bv  no  means  common 
fifteen  hours  a  day,  I  could  not  doubt  to  see  the  coloured  imagea  that  have 
that  this  firtt  stage  qf  a  cataract  was  been  above  described,  but  it  ia  extreme- 
owing  to  the  greatest  mismanagemenL  ly  common  to  have  the  lena  ao  diaorgan- 
It  is,  besides,  universally  admitted,  that  ised  by  inequality  of  density  in  diflferent 
at  those  periods  when  the  constitution  parts,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  difierenees 
nndcrgoes  a  change,  the  greatest  atten-  in  the  refractive  power  of  tbe^  aeeretiona, 
tion  to  the  general  health  is  necessary;  that  a  distant  luminoos  object  ia  not 
and  surely,  in  such  a  delicate  fabric  as  only  seen  of  an  irregular  form,  bat  is 
the  crystalline  lens,  composed  of  mil-  often  subdivided  into  two,  or  even  more, 
lions  of  fibres,  it  is  highly  necessar)',  amorphous  images.  This  I  have  found 
when  it  bes^ins  to  change  its  mechani-  to  be  the  source  of  a  great  many  defects 
cal  condition,  that  it  should  not  be  ex-  of  vision  which  had  been  ascribed  to 
posed  to  the  same  hard  work  which  it  very  difierent  causes, 
might  at  other  times  be  capable  of  per-  7.  If  spectacles  are  so  constructed  as 
forming*-  to  exclude  tlie  rays  which  fall  upon  the 
4.  The  experiments  by  which  the  diseased  part  of  the  ciystalline,  the 
seat  and  extent  of  the  disease  may  be  patient  will  have  the  advantage  of  good 
ascertained,  have  been  stated  in  sec-  vision  ;  but  if  the  sound  part  is  very 
tion  2.  small,  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  tlie 

5.  I  fear  it  would  be  presumption  in  small  aperture  opposite  to  it. 

any  one,  not  a  medical  practitioner,  to  8.  As  long  as  the  sound  part  of  the 

answer     your       correspondent's    fifth  lens  is  of  such  a  magnitude  that  the 

Jiuery,  respecting  the  proper  remedies  patient  can  see  through  a  small  afier* 
or  stopping  the  progress  of  these  ture,  the  art  of  applying  and  using 
changes.  I  cannot  err  much,  however,  which  he  will  acquire  by  experience, 
in  stating  what  I  did  in  my  own  case,  the  continued  use  of  the  aperture,  or  the 
and  leaving  your  readers  to  judge  spectacles  in  which  it  may  ne  placed,  will 
whether  or  not  it  had  any  share  in  the  of  course  be  beneficial, 
result  of  restoring  my  eye  to  a  degree  of  I  have  thus  answered  your  corre- 
strenjgth  which  has  enabled  it,  during  spondent's  queries  in  the  war  I  would 
the  hist  fiflcen  years,  to  perform  the  have  done  fifteen  Tears  ago ;  but  I  have 
hardest  work  to  which  that  organ  can  recently  been  led,  by  experiments  on 
be  applied.  the  crystalline  lenses  of  animals,  to 
ConsiderinjB;>  the  disease  as  arising  more  extended  views,  of  which  I  shall 
from  a  defect  in  the  secretions  by  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  and  general 
which  the  lens  is  supplied  with  aqueous  idea,  referrin]^  the  reader  for  more  mi- 
fluid,  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  up  nute  information  to  a  paper  in  the  forth- 
all  experiments;  to  abandon  reading  coming  volume  of  toe  Philosophical 
at  nignt ;  to  preserve  the  eye  from  Transactions,  and  to  the  Reports  of  the 
strong  and  numerous  lights ;  to  pay  Proceedings  of  the  two  last  meetinga  of 
the  greatest  attention  to  diet;  to  take  the  British  Association, 
regular  exercise  ;  but  above  aU,  to  keep  In  these  researehes  I  waa  led  to  the 
clear  the  prinuB  vur,  which  I  did  by  disaovery  that  the  capsule  of  the  ciyatal* 
taking  daily  the  pulvis  salinum  compost-  line  lens  is  a  membrane  which  performa 
turn  for  nearly  eight  months.  1 1  is  a  cu*  the  functions  of  endosmose  and  txotmms^^ 
nous  circumstance  that  I  first  saw  the  keeping  up  a  dae  proportion  helweea 
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Ihe   aqueous  element  in  tbe  acjaeous  optical  contact  of  the  fibres,  I  would 

chamber  and  the  lens.     Even  lu  the  not    despair  of  efTectinff    the    desired 

dead  state  this  membrane  imbibes  dis-  change  oy  the  methods  al)ove  g^iven. 
tilled  water  so  ^edily,  that  the  lens        It  was  stated,  as  an  objection  to  tbe 

which   imbibes  it  becomes  quite  soft,  preceding*  views,    hy    a  distinguished 

expands,  and  bursts.    Viewing^  the  cap-  anatomist,  when  I  submitted  tncm   to 

»ule  in  this  li^ht,  there  can  be  no  douot  the  Medical  Section  of  the  British  Asso- 

tbat  soft  cataract  arises  from  an  excess  ciation   at    Bristol,    that   it  would   be 

of  aqueous  humour  imparted  to  the  lens  dangerous    to    inject    water    into    the 

throug^h  the  capsule,  and  that  hard  or  aqueous  chamber.     Havimr  been  occu- 

dry  cataract  arises  from  a  defect  of  pied  at  another  Section,  I  had  not  an 

water  in  the  aqueous  humour,  or  an  opportunity  of  answering  this  objec- 

excess  of  albumen,  tion  ;  but  I  conceive  that  I  deprive  it 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  skilful  of  all  its  force,  when  I  state  that  the 
oculist  has  ascertained  that  there  is  a  celebrated  oculist.   Professor  Maunoir, 
disorgfanisation  of  the  lens  which  does  of  Geneva,  is  in  the  practice  of  supply- 
not  yet  appear  as  cataract.     He  will,  ing,  bj^  injection,  the  aqueous  humour 
of  course,  nrst  try  the  remedies  already  which  is  often  lost  during  the  operation 
mentioned,  as  they  are  equally  suitabfc  of  extracting  the  lens, 
for  both  varieties;  and  he  may  probably  I  am,  sir, 
succeed  in  restoring  a  healthy  action  in                     Ever  most  truly  yours, 
the  parts.     But  if  he  finds  the  disease  D.  Brewster. 
gaining  ground,  he  must  resort  to  more       Alierley  by  Melrose, 
direct  methods  before  the  lens  becomes            i>ec.9th,  1637. 
irrecoverably  injured.  —-_-.-_— _---_—^------———— — 

In   this   state  of  matters  he  should 

puncture   the  cornea,    so  as  to  get  a  HISTORY  OF  DISCOVERIES  IN 
small  portion  of  the  aqueous  humour,  in  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.   ' 

order  to  ascertain,  from  its  refractive  

power,  whether  it  contains  too  much  or 

Coo  little  albumen.  In  either  case  it  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 
might  be  advisable  by  a  partial  evacuation  o 

oftbe  aqueous  humourto  reduce  the  quan-  ' 

tity  of  the  diseased  secretion,  in  the  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
hope  that  a  healthier  one  might  be  sup-  allow  me  to  expfaiu  in  your  Journal 
plied ;  but  if  the  disease  should  continue  a  passage  in  the  History  of  Physiology, 
to  advance,  distilled  water,  or  a  solu-  which  forms  part  of  my  History  of  tne 
tion  of  albumen,  should  be  injected  into  Inductive  Sciences:  and  I  make  this 
the  aqueous  chamber,  to  restore  the  request  with  the  less  scruple,  since  the 
aqueous  humour  to  its  proper  condition,  passage  in  question  has  been  objected 
Ii  the  aqueous  humour  first  taken  out  to  publicly  as  well  as  privately.  In 
should  prove  to  have  the  ordinary  re-  vol.  iii.  p.  425,  of  the  work  just  men- 
fractive  power  of  that  humour,  and  to  tioned,  I  have  noticed,  among  the  dis- 
appear otherwise  in  a  healthy  state,  in  covcries  in  nervous  anatomy,  "  the  re- 
that  case  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  markable  one  made  in  our  time  by  Sir 
introduce  either  water  or  albumen.  It  Charles  Bell  and  Mr.  Mayo,  that  the 
is  quite  possible  that  the  capsule  of  the  two  offices  of  conducting  the  motive 
lens  might  lose  its  power  ot  supplying  impressions  from  the  central  seat  of  the 
aqueous  fluid  to  the  lens,  or  might  sup-  will  to  the  muscles,  and  of  propagating^ 
ply  it  too  copiously;  but  such  a  defect  impressions  from  the  surface ofthe body 
18  likely  to  snew  itself  either  in  partial  and  the  external  organs  of  sense  to  the 
or  general  opacity.  At  all  events,  this  sentient  mind,,  reside  in  two  distinct 
opinion  will  onlj  be  entertained  in  the  portions  of  the  nervous  substance ;  a 
case  where  the  aqueous  humour  is  discovery  which  has  been  declared  to 
found  to  be  in  a  healthy  state.  be,  doubtless,  the  most  important  ac 

Although  these  views  are  applicable  cession    to    physiological    knowledge 

principally  when  the  disease  is  taken  since  the  time  of  Harvey." 
early,  yet  even  if  a  lens  had  white  opa-        This  statement  has  Deen  objected  to 

city,  which  might  not  be  accompanied  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  highly 

with  any  other  disorganisation  than  the  nnjost  to  Sir  Charles  Bell.    In  a  letter 

mere  want  of  a  fluid  to  restore  the  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  thatjouma], 
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and  extensively  circulated,  I  stated  that  anterior  origin  of  the  nerve  and  another 

I  was  quite  ready  to  declare  my  assent  function   to  the  posterior  orij^in.     Yet 

to  the  view  given  by  Dr.  Henry  (who  along   with   this,  he  appears   to  have 

assies  the  honour  of  the  discovery  ex-  entertained,  as  a  conjecture,  the  doc* 

clusively  to  Sir  C.  Bell),  '*  if,  in  revis-  trine  now  in  question.     For  in  a  letter 

ing  the  original  memoirs,  and  consulting  written  by  bim,  and  published  in  Dr. 

the  best  authorities,  this  view  should  Coiik'sworkonPalsy  (vol.ii.  pL  I,p.d7, 

appear  to  be   well  founded."    I   have  1821)  he  says,  "  the  nerves  of  aeosation 

now  thus  re-examined  the  subject,  and  and  motion  are  bound   together  in  the 

am  prepared  to  state  the  result  of  my  same  membranes  for  convenience  of  dis- 

rcadmg  and  reflection.  tribution,  but  there  is  reason   to  con- 

I  must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  elude  they  are  distinct  throughout  their 
that  I  have  here  nothing  to  do  with  whole  course."  But  notwithstanding 
other  parts  of  Sir  Charles  bell's  labours  this  conjecture,  in  his  memoirs  of  \Ml 
besidies  that  which  bears  upon  the  dis-  and  1822,  the  referenee  of  his  meaicbes 
covery  of  the  distinction  between  nerves  is  not  to  this  diiKeience,  of  sensation 
of  sensation  and  of  volition.  As  I  have  and  motion,  bot  to  another  view,  re- 
already  stated,  my  History  of  Physi-  sembling  his  original  one.  His  main 
ology  was  professedly  intended  to  be  di-  point  in  these  memoirs  is^  that  certain 
rected  only  so  far  as  to  exhibit,  by  nerves  are  nerves  of  sensation  and  voli- 
examples  of  peculiar  portions  of  the  tinn,  and  that  certain  others  are  ^  rev 
subject,  the  place  and  order  of  that  piratory  nerves."  Thus,  PhiL  Trans. 
science  in  the  present  scheme  of  1821,  p  417,  "  the  fifth  nerve,  the 
human  knowledge.  Nothing  can  be  nerve  of  mastication  and  sensation ;" 
more  absurd  than  to  blame  me  for  leav-  in  1822,  p.  310,  "  this  (the  respiratory) 
ing  Sir  C.  BelPs  other  researches  un-  system  of  nerves  is  superadded  to  that 
noticed.  It  neither  suited  my  plan  nor  of  mere  feeling  and  agency." 
my  power  to  estimate  all  the  researches  Mr.  Mayo,  in  his  Anatomical  and 
of  great  physiologists.  If  I  have  given  Medical  Commentaries  for  August  1822, 
a  just  view  of  the  nature  and  bearing  of  (p.  1 22)  proposed  objections  to  Sir  C.  Bell's 
some  of  the  principal  positive  and  Jefi-  attempt  to  establish  the  diflTerence  of 
nitc  physiological  discoveries,  I  have  regular  and  respiratory  nerves;  and  em- 
succeeded  in  the  only  task  which  I  ployed  the  familiar  distinction  of  sensa- 
attempted.  tion  and  volition  as  the  true  interpreta- 

Cunfiiiiiig  myself,  then,  to  the  diS'  tion  of  the  results  of  his  own  experi- 

covcry  of  the  distinction  of  sensitive  and  ments.   Thus  he  asserted  that  the  portio 

motive  nerves,  I  must  remark  that  ac-  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  is  a  nerve  of 

cording  to  the  mode  in  which  I  have  voluntary  motion,  anci  certain  branches 

viewed  all  such  events,  the  discovery  of  the  fifth  pair  nerves  of  sensation  only, 

consisted  of  two  parts:  the  conception  In   the  meantime    (in    August   1822) 

in  idea^  and  the  confirmation  of  this  by  M.  Magendie,  at  Paris,  made  experi- 

facts,    I  shall  speak  of  these  in  succes-  ments  by  cutting  the  pr^sterior  roots  of 

sion.  the  spinal  nerves  of  puppies.    **  I  was 

In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  was  only  ignorant,"  he  says,  (Journal  de  Physio, 
by  degrees  that  the  discoveries  brought  logic,  tom.  ii.  p.  376)  "  what  would  be 
the  true  idea  into  a  clear  and  definite  the  result  of  tliis  trial.  I  at  first  thought 
form.  The  distinction  of  sensation  and  that  the  limb  corresponding  to  the  nerves 
volition  had  indeed  so  long  been  fa-  was  entirely  paralysed  :  it  was  insen> 
miliar  to  the  minds  of  physiologists  that  sible  to  the  strongest  pinching  and 
no  originality  of  thought  was  needed  to  squeezing,  and  appeared  to  nie  also 
hit  upon  it.  But  Sir  Charles  Bell  ap-  inimuveable ;  but  sodu,  to  my  great  sur- 
pears  at  first  to  have  pursued  his  re-  prise,  I  saw  it  move  in  a  very  apparent 
searches  with  reference  not  to /A  t«  dis-  manner,  although  its  sensibility  was  stiil 
tinction,  but  to  others.  In  his  "  Idea  extinct."  He  repeated  his  experiments, 
of  a  new  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,"  (18 11)  and  began  to  consider  it  as  probable  that 
he  endeavoured  to  establish  the  opinion  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  of  the 
that  different  endowments  are  in  the  spine  were  more  peculiarly  appropriated 
same  conl  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  to  sensibility.  He  then  found,  by  cut- 
held  by  the  same  sheath ;  and  the  ting  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nature  of  this  difference  was,  that  both  nerves,  that  the  limb  became  immove- 
sensation  and  volition  belonged  to  the  able,  while  it  unequivocallj  retaioed  its 
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sensibility.    M.  Magfcndie's  narration  functions  of  the  different  nerves,  bad  a 

appears  to  sbow  tbat  he  had  not  pre-  leading'  influence  on  the  progcrcss  of  the 

viously  entertained  the  idea  of  this  dis-  subject,  both  through  his  own  labours, 

tinction,  as  a  guide  to  his  experiments,  and  through   the  impulse  he  gave  to 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Mayo  was  advanc-  those  of  other  inauirers.     Moreover,  the 

ing  to  the  same  point.     For  having  very  striking  and  attractive  view  which 

satisfied   himself  tnat   ihe  fifth   nerve  he  at  first  presented  of  the  nature  of 

consists,  like  "the  spinal  nerves,  of  two  the  primary  distinction  of  function  in 

portions,  a  gangli(mic  and  a  non-gan-  nerves,  (including  its  bearing  upon  the 

glionic  part,  of  which  the  fonner  is  a  expression    of  countenance,)    however 

nerve  of  sensation,   and   the  latter  a  this  view  might  afterwards  be  limited 

ucrve  of  motion,  he  '*  was  led  to  con-  or  modified,  was  probably  one  of  the 

jccture  that  the    double  roots  of  the  main  causes  of  the  advance  made  in  this 

spinal  nerves  have  also  functions  cor-  subject    At  the  same  time  I  also  think 

responding  with  those  of  the  fifth.    ...  it  cannot  be  doubted   that  Mr.  Mayo 

When    I  was  engaged,"  he  adds,  "  in  shewed  this  view,  in  its  original  form, 

experiments  to  determine  the  fact,  M.  not  to  he  borne  out  by  the  experiments. 

Magendie's  were  published,  which  esta-  Mr.  Mayo  also  added  materially  to,  and 

blished  the  justness  of  my  conjecture.''  in  some  instances  at  least  corrected,  Sir 

(Commentaries,  July  1823,  p.  10.)  The  C.   BelPs  experiments,  aiid   the  inter- 

same  idea  was  decidedly  adopted  by  prctation   of   them  ;    as,  for  example, 

Sir  Charles  Bell  at  or  about  the  same  when  in   animals,  in  which   the  nfth 

time,  retaining  however  his  views  of  the  pair    of    nerves     had     been    cut,    he 

respiratory  function  of  the  nerves.     For  ascribed  the  disuse  of  the  lips  in  eating 

in  nis  next  memoir,  read  to  the  Royal  to  the  loss  of  sensibility,  while  Sir  C. 

Society,  June  13,  1823,  he  says  (p.  300)  Bell,  less  justly,  had  at  first  ascribed  it 

"  the  fifth  nerve  is  the  ncr\'e  of  sensation  to  the  loss  of  muscular  power.    And 

to  the  head  and  face ;  the  portio  dura  M.  Magendie's  experiments  on  the  spi- 

(of  the  seventh)  is  the  motive  nerve  of  ual  nerves,    while  they  appear  to   be 

the  face  and  eyelids ;  and  the  respiratory  independent  of  the  researches  of  the  two 

nerve,  and  that  on  which  the  expression  English  anatomists,  were  accepted  at 

of  the  face  depends."    And  in  tlie  same  the  time  as  suflicient  to  establish,  at 

memoir  (p.  303)  he  asserts  that  "all  the  least  with  a  high  degree  of  probability, 

nerves   which   bestow  sensibility  have  the  doctrine   which   he  collected  from 

ganglia  at  their  roots,  and  thoK<.'  which  them. 

have  no  ganglia  are  not  nerves  of  scnsa-  It  is  not  necessary  to  my  purpose  to 
tion,  but  are  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  trace  the  further  confirmation  of  this 
the  muscular  frame."  doctrine  by  succeeding  observers.  I 
Thus  the  proposition,  that  there  is  will  only  remark,  that  though  the  ex* 
one  set  of  nerves  with  ganglions  for  periments  of  Panizza  and  Tiedemann 
sensation,  and  another  set  without  gan-  appear  to  have  been  highly  important 
^lions  for  motion,  was  clearly  brought  for  this  purpose,  the  most  decisive 
into  view.  Our  next  business  would  be  labours  seem  to  have  been  those  of  Pro- 
to  in(|uire  to  whom  the  experimental  fessor  Miiller,  of  Bonn,  who  was  justly 
establishment  of  this  proposition  is  dissatisfied  with  the  vagueness  of  M. 
mainly  due.  This  question  it  is  very  Magendie's  statement,  in  which  the  pro- 
difficult  for  a  ])erson  to  decide  who  has  position  was  only  asserted  as  approxi- 
not  an  intimate  and  extensive  know,  mately  true ;  and  who  made  a  remark- 
ledge  of  physiological  researches.  A  able  series  of  experiments  on  frogs, 
large  portion  of  the  credit  must  be  (Hildebrandt,  Handhuch  der  AiMitomie, 
assigned  to  Sir  Charles  Bell.  For  al-  III.  359.  Miiller,  Handhuch  der  Phy* 
though  bis  experiments  on  the  spinal  siologie,  1824.  I.  627.  Treviranus,  Or- 
ner\'es,  made  in  1809,  had  not  led  him  ganischer  Leben  II.  38).  I  may  add 
to  assert  the  proposition,  they  were  that  though  Treviranus  expresses  some 
readily  seen  to  be  evidence  of  it  when  it  doubt  of  the  exactness  of  the  proposition, 
was  once  asserted.  His  experiments  on  it  appears  to  be  at  present  generally 
the  nerves  of  the  face,  when  they  bad  accepted  by  the  soundest  physiologists, 
been  corrected  bv  Mr.  Mayo,  further  con-  Lookin^^  upon  the  case  as  above 
firmed  it ;  and  the  earnestness  and  stated,  with  tne  best  judgment  I  can 
perseverance  which  he  displayed  iu  use,  I  find  myself  led  to  the  conclusion 
seeking  to  establish  differeuces  in  the  that  no  injustice  waa  committed  by  join. 
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tne  Mr.  Mayo's  name  to  that  of  Sir  ^sas  informed  by  the  nurse  that  do  pas- 

Cbarles  Bell,  as  I  did  ;  but  that,  as  I  sage  existed  whereby  be  might  ?otd  his 

have  already  stated,  this  is  not  to  be  excrement;    and    on     examinatiou    I 

understood  to  imply  that  they  bad  •equal  found    to  my  surprise,  that  the  anas 

shares  in   the  discovery,     if  I  should  was  imperforate,  and  there  was  a  bluish 

have  occasion  to  reproduce  this  part  of  discoloration  of  integument  on  the  spot 

my  history,  I  should  wish  to  describe  where  the  anus  ought  to  have  existeJ. 

the  discovery  ^  having  been  **  made  by  Twelve  hours  afler  birth  I  made  a 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  Mr.  Mayo,  and  M,  puncture  with  a  common  lancet  through 

Magendie ;  the  two  latter  physiologists  the  skin,  at  the  point  of  discoloration, 

having  corrected  and  completed  the  re-  but  without  entenng  the  rectum :  I  then 

searches  of  the  former;"  to  which  might  incised  transversely  for  about  half  an 

be  added  the  above  notice  of  its  confir-  inch,  and  introduced  the   point  of  a 

mation.    And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  lancet  backwards  and  upwards,  in  the 

this  statement  is  independent  of  all  the  direction  of  the  oscoccygis.  A  little  wind 

credit  which  may  be  aue  to  Sir  Charles  now  escaped,  but    no   mecoDiom.   •  A 

Bell  for  his  share  in  the  discoveries  re-  clyster  was  attempted  to  be  admioistered, 

specting  the  functions  of  the  nerves —  but  it  returned  by  the  side  ot  the  pipe, 

vital,  nutritive,  sympathetic,  instinctive,  I  now  placed  a  pledget  of  Hilt  in  the 

automatic,  respiratory,  or  by  whatever  opening,  and  left  the  infant 

names  they  may  be  described,  which  I  may  remark  that  the  infant  did  not 

have  been  a  main  object  of  his  labours,  cry  dunng  the  whole  of  the  operation. 

Having    thus,  to   the  best   of   my  neither  was  it  convulsed.     Ten  hours 

ability,  redeemed  my  pledge  to  recon-  after  the  operation  be  has  passed  urine, 

sider  the  subject,  I  have  only  to  beg  but  no  meconium ;  no  swelling  in  the 

your  professional  readers  to  bear  in  mind  region  of  the  anus ;    no  boemorrhage ; 

the  attack  made  upon  me,  and  the  ne*  the  countenance  is  sidlow. 

cessit^   under  which  I  was  placed  of  The  infant  died  in  a  few  hours  after 

shoil^ing  that  I  had  not  discharged  un-  this  visit ;  but  not  in  convulsions, 

faithfully  my  duties  as  an  historian,  in  Post-mortem    appearances.  —  The. 

order  that  they  may  acquit  mc  of  pre-  small     intestines      appeared      healthy 

sumption  in  thus  occupying  your  pages.  thruug[hout    The  duodenum  was  empty. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir.  The   jejunum    contained    some    small 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant,  isolated  portions  of  meconium,  while  the 

W.  Whewell.  ileum,   besides  containing  portions   of 

TrlnltyCoIlege.  Cambridge.  Dec.  II,  18 J7.  mecoiliuni      was    also    distended     with 

flatus.     The  transverse  and  part  of  the 

— ■ descending  colon  were  full  of  meconium. 

REPORT  '^he  whole  of  this  large  intestine  was  ex- 
cessively distended  with  flatus,  so  that  the 

^'  ^  sigmoid  flexus  was  much  straightened. 

CASE   OF  IMPERFORATE   ANUS;  The  rectum  was  distended  with  gas 

and  meconium,   and  terminated   in    a 


IN  WHICH  THE  RECTUM  WAS  Fot'ND  TER-    pouch.      At  the  vcry  bottom  of   this 

pouch  a  small  foramen  was  found,  with 
radii  of  puckered  intestine  passing  from 


MiNATiNG  IN  A  cuL-DE  SAC,  WHICH  HAD    pouch  a  Small  foramcu  was  found,  with 

xL^roTcLrrE^THHA'^^^^^  """    ™diiofpuckei.d  intestine  passing  from 

It  m  every  direction.     It  was  of  safli- 


'r^  #A-  T?siu^  «/•  *i     ar  J-    f  ^  <5>®"^  *^2®  ^^  admit  a  probe  of  about  half 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  a  line  in  diameter,  wTbich  passed  imme. 

Sir,  diately  into  the  urethra.    The  bladder 

By  inserting   the  following  case   and  contained  some  urine,  but  no  meconium, 

dissection  in  your  valuable  journal,  I  ^"  passing  a  probe  into  the  urethra,  it 

shall  feel  obliged,  entered  at  one  time  the  bladder,  uid  at 

I  am,  sir,  another  the  pouch  of  the  rectum ;  this 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  ^^^  fully  explained  by  making  a  lon- 

J.  GoRHAM,  M.R.C.S.L.  gitudinal  incision  through  the    upper 

225,  High  Street,  Borough.  surface  of  the  urethra,  andthus  expoainir 

Dec.  8, 1837.  the  canal. 

xc_  XT                   i.  1     .  ,.  ^  small  abnormal  opening  now  pre- 

Mrs  Niiiin  was  safely  delivered  of  a  sented  itself  immediatelj  anterior  to  the 

male  child,  and,  ten  hours  aRcrwards,  I  prostate   gland,      Thii  opening   wu 


FATAL  CONVULSION  DUBIMG  THE  INJECTION  OF  N£VU3. 

ihout  tbesize<iflhrce-((uartereura  liiif,         Tlic  iireUra  Icrmiiiatri)  ubout  a 

and  aftrr  a  posBiKe  of  about  Iwu  \iacn  and  a  hair  JiHtant  rrom  each  ulii«r,  i 

o|icner)   iulo    the   rectum    uuiacdiateljr  that  Iio  trigone  could  e. 
_  behiiid  it. 


(h.)  The   bUddpr   opened 


(c.)  A   »ection  wna  cominiied  along  the 

ujipcr  part  uf  llie  urethra,  and  on  ils 

^^H^  uiidKr  part  an  opening  is  seen  anterior 
^^H  ui  the  prtiBtale.  On  pasiing  a  bristle 
^^H  throagb  this  opening-,  it  immediately 
^^^B  enten  the  rectum. 

I 


that  it«  posterior  part  ii  n 

By  ihie  are  cxpowd  the  tcr 

the  rectum  in  a  cu'  df  «e,  and  the  rn- 

diated  appeurance  aroond  the  opening. 


'e  IhtEdUoT  of  the  Mtdicul  Gaxtttt. 


EiTHEft  as  I  trarning  froni  the  operation 
•r  injectin);  die  vascular  ncPTiiB,  ac- 
OBnliu;  In  llie  plan  detailed  in  the 
Mbdicul  Gazette,  October  1,  1830, 
•r  as  an  instance  of  the  diitressing 
«aiua)liec  which  b«set  the  hoj)cs  of  our 
pTolVssion,  the  fotloiviiig'  impreuive 
case  seems  due  to  the  medical  world, 
and  you  will  oblige  ua  b;  the  insertion 
of  it. 

Tlie   niBTus   was  &ituat«d   over   the 

antrk  of  the  right  maxilla,  in  a  heallhj 

AIM  remarkabljr  precociiiuii  child,  nearly 

K|wD  years  old,  luid  had  iucrcascU  from 


a  slight  speck  at  birtb 
half  a  small  orange.  It  was  nriucipally 
subcutaneous,  but  had  a  coloured  por- 
tion in  ils  centre,  which  seemed  covered 
by  cuticle  only.  On  the  lOlh  of  Octo- 
ber the  tumor  was  pierced  with  a  laucct 
used  for  the  nasal  duct,  and  injected  b; 
the  transfusion  syringe;  the  mixture 
used  being  nitric  Kluer,  with  oDc.fif- 
teenth  of  nitric  acid.  No  decided  effect 
was  produced,  so  that  cither  ''■■>  li<tle  of 
the  injection  bad  entered  or  the  mixture 
was  too  slightly  itimulaling,  and  in 
about   a   week   the   operation    was   re. 

■'— -"'in  of   nitric  acid 

!-tenlb.  No  more 
effect,  howerer,  followed  this  than  tbo 
former  operatiua. 

On  the  15th  of  November  the  injec- 
tion was  again  had  rrcourae  to;  using, 
instead  vf  the  nitric  acid  and  tether,  ilic 


I 

I 
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liquor  ammonite,  weakened -so  that  the 
nose  could  remain  applied  to  the  bottle. 
The  jierforution  was  this  time  made 
from  the  opposiite  side,  and  more  atteti. 
tion  bcin^  paid  to  the  compression  of 
the  tumor,  the  piston  was  felt  to  descend 
more,  and  the  tumor  appeared  more  in- 
jected. At  this  instant  the  poor  child 
suddenly  ceased  its  cryinf^,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  slif^ht  convulsion,  continuing 
not  a  minute,  lay  upon  the  table  a 
corpse. 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  melancholy 
Result,  the  first  hurried  impression  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  harassing  scene 
was,  that  the  attack  was  merely  coinci- 
dent with  the  operation;  that,  in  fact,  it 
was  one  of  those  sudden  and  fatal  suc- 
cussions  of  the  nervous  system  which 
now  and  then  carry  off  children,  appa- 
rently without  reason,  and  of  which  an 
instance  occurred  here  a  few  months 
ago,  in  a  child  who  was  playfully  sniil-  ' 
ing  on  its  mother's  knee,  and  there  died 
almost  without  a  struggle.  This  also 
is  Mr.  Lloyd's  idea,  to  whom  the  case 
has  been  reported,  and  who  in  his  an- 
swer (of  which  he  permits  the  fullest 
use)  gives  the  following  instance : — 

**  I  was  examining  a  child's  throat, 
as  bis  mother  considered  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  he  had  not 
been  quite  well  for  a  lew  days  before. 
Just  as  I  had  got  the  spoon  on  his 
tongue  (he  bad  resisted  very  much,  and 
was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement),  he 
threw  himself  backwards,  uttered  a 
scream,  and  was  a  corpse."  He  also 
adds:—'*  I  may  conOdcntly  state,  that 
I  have  performed  the  operation  consi- 
derably more  than  a  hundi*ed  times, 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  thing 
like  a  serious  symptom;"  and  **  I  re- 
peat, that  I  feel  confident  that  the  opera- 
tion you  performed  could  not  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  melancholy  death  of 
your  poor  little  patient." 

Yet  though  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  such  was  the  secret  of  this  ap- 
palling  case,  and  the  harassed  feelings 
cling  to  tb^  supjiosition,  it  seems  at 
least  as  impossible  to  deny,  that  some 
of  the  stimulating  fluid  was  forced  into 
the  divided  veins,  thence  carried  along 
the  external  jugular  and  subclavian  to 
the  heart,  and  thus  produced  the  death  ; 
or  that  a  strong  irritant,  applied  to  the 
branches  of  the  seventh  and  third 
nerves,  is  as  likely  to  excite  a  fatal  suc- 
cussion  pf  the  whole  nervous  system,  aa 
those  doubtful  yet  accredited  agcuts, 


dentition  and  gastric  sordes.  Either  of 
these  occurrences  would  be  decisive 
against  the  operation,  and  their  possi- 
bility demands  the  publication  of  the 
case. 

No  post-mortem  examination  was  al- 
lowed. 

However  unlikely  it  is  that  air  should 
be  forced  any  where  but  into  tbe  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  the  neevus,  it  may  be  well 
to  state,  that  it  was  impo^ssible  in  this 
case,  as  the  syringe  was  first  filled  with 
particular  care,  and  afVerwards  held 
nozzle  upwards,  to  insure  the  perfect 
filling  of  Its  pipe,  and  the  escape  of  any 
air,  if  possibly  any  were  left  in. 

We  are,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servants, 
T.  Paget, 

Jvnior  RargeoB  to  the  Leicester  Oei^ral 
Infirmary,  and  Conaultlns  Sarf^eon  to 
tbe  Cunnty  Lanatlc  Atylom. 

Frank  Fullagar. 

Dec.  6,  1887. 


REMARKABLE  CASE  of  TRIPLETS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  periodical,  the  Medical  Gazette, 
to  make  known  to  the  profession  the 
followinginterestiug  case  :— 

On  Sunday  rooming,  the  lOth  inat., 
I  was  called  upon  to  attend  Mrs.  Uamot, 
residing  at  No.  7,  Upper  Park  Place, 
llegent^s  Park,  in  labour  with  her  sixth 
child.  On  m  v  arrival,  at  half-past  ten, 
T  found  she  had  been  in  labour  some 
hours;  the  membranea  bad  been  rup- 
tured, and  on  making  an  examination 
per  vaginam,  I  discovered  a  breech  pre- 
sentation ;  the  feet  were  brought  down, 
and  the  child  delivered  in  the  usual 
manner.  On  laying  the  hand  on  the 
abdomen,  it  was  evident  the  uterus  con-, 
tained  another  child.  On  making  a 
second  examination,  per  vaginam,  tb^ 
membranous  bag  of  the  second  child 
was  detected,  and  of  such  volume,  and 
containing  so  much  fluid,  as  to  rendec 
it  impossible  to  determiue  the  preseuU 
ing  part  In  half  an  hour  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  first  child,  the  pains, 
which  had  ceased  for  a  short  time,  re- 
curred, and  before  the  h(»ur  bad  elapsed 
the  membranes  were  ruptured,and  at  least 
two  quarts  of  fluid  escaped;  tbe  bead 
of  tbe  second  ehiid  descended,  and  was» 
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with  the  hody,  quickly  exnelled.    The  have  been  produced  by  it,   and   was 

hand  beings  again  laid  on  tne  abdomen,  cured  by  the  treatment  which  such  an 

detected  anoUier  child,  which,  af^er  a  opinion  suggested.     It  occurred  under 

few  minutes,  like  the  second,  evolved  the  care  of  my  friend,  Mons.  J.  de  la 

under  the  head  presentation,  bringing  Harpe,  physician  to  the  Qantonal  Hos- 

with  it  its  own  placenta  entire ;  subse-  pita!  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  at  Lau- 

quentlj  the  placenta  of  the  two  first-  sanne,  who  has  allowed  me  to  make  use 

iMiru  children   were  expelled  perfectly  of  it. 

distinct  from  each  other.  The  Canton  de  Vaud,  in  Switzerland, 

The  peculiarities  of  the  case  are,  that  which  extends  along  the  shore  of  the 

the  children,  two  boys  and  one  girl,  were  Lake  of  Geneva,  is    bounded   on   the 

bom  alive,  well  formed,  and  apparently  south   by  that  tine  expanse  of  water, 

of  full  growth ;  that  each  had  its  own  pla.  extending  o?  er  upwards  of  400  square 

centa  and  membranes  unconnected  with  miles,  and   on   the .  north  by  the  Jura 

those  of  the  other,  and  expelled  sepa-  Mountains.      Although,  from  its   vici- 

ratcly  ;  that  the  second  and  third  mem-  nity  to  so  extensive  a  Lake,  it  might  be 

brauuus     cysts     were     simultaneously  supposed    that  intermittent  fevers  are 

ruptured  afler  the  expulsion  of  the  first  very  prevalent,  yet  this  is  not  the  case ; 

child.    The  woman  is  in  her  34th  year,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  rarely  happen 

has   suffered  no  inconvenience,   and  is  excepting    at   the  upper  part,  at  the 

at  present  doing  extremely  well.  mouth  of  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone,  and 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  in  this  situation    many  circumstances 

Your  obedient  servant  and  constant  concur  to  produce  them.    Where  the 

reader,  Rhone    enters    the    Lake  of   Geneva, 

W.  LovEGRovE.  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  alluvial 

18,  Baker  Street.  and  marshy  land,  having  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  soil  and  veiretation  common 


CASE  OF  AMAUROSIS  AND  PARA-  f«  such  situations,  ancT affording  a  most 

f  Y<5f  s  OI?  THP  F  YP I T n  intcrestmjf  spot  for  the  investigations  of 

LYSIS  OF  THE  E  YE  LID.  t^e  botanist.    The  valley  of  the  Rhone, 

— -  shut  in  from  the  cold   winds  by  lofly 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  mountains,  and   presenting  a  long  ex- 

^  tent  of  exposure  to  the  southern  sun,  is, 

T    .u    J-  f  ^u ^:-«— ^    •*  during  the  summer,  almost  suffocatingly 

u  most  important  to  consider,  in  addi-  f^^    ^  j  •   ,3^i«„  ^  ^^ 

tion  to  the  existing  symptoms   not  only  j^,      ;       rticuUrly  fulfat  that  season, 

the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  ,„5  '^    f  ,  J^U  ^^h^lation  arise^ 

and  the  characteristic  (or,  as  Syaenham  f^^  .       ^         ,„„,j  ^^^ainly  pro- 

pogmphy  of  ie  situ«io„  in  which  the  Stbo^TeteWtril^a?  t^^^ 

affecuons  so  vaned,  so  anomalous,  and  Jowinff  case- 
so  obscure,  as  marsh  miasmata,  or  ma-  t„"      y\  i      •     ^      ino  „^.«  «^j: 

laria.    Not  only  do  we  obaervi  all  the  ...w'"'T   f'^'^f  "'"'^  i^^!;^^™?.; 

_  j'is    »•  ?  -^-      ♦  u«„  ;«  :♦-  cultunst,  of  a  strong  and  robust  frame, 

modifica  ions  of  Pyrexia    Uken  mU>  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^.^^   »         ^„„^„  ^^„^ 

most  extended  sense     b"»  »  «  ^•"'"y  {„  May.  1837,  with  pains  on  the  leftside 
maladies  purely  of  the  nervous  system.      ^   ^  -  ^    j    which  were  soon  followed 

A  most  intelligent  physician,  of  Hoi.  .  „»,k '       „f  the  left  eve     This 

land,  informed  me.  not  long  since,  that  "^  *  wcaitneM  oi  tne  leii  eye.     inis 


It  was  not  uncommon 


laria. 

modifications  of  pyrexia, 

e,    bu 

the  n< 

physi< 

n^in  th'sut  i»>untrT"to  **"  succeeded  by  paralysis  of  thesu- 

..    .        a-   .        r „ii  '...  p«rior  eyelid  and  complete  amaurosis, 

see    patienu   suffering    fr?™    »"    »"«  ^Jie  thi  pains  of  the  head  increased  in 

svmptems  of  apoplexy,  on™,  ng  from  i„t,„,ij    »*  These  symptoms  continued, 

the  same  source  as  intermittent  fevers,  ^ufa  very  little  variation,  till  the  middle 
and  cored  by  the  same  remedies.  Rbeu-      ^  j„,  /  ^he  medical  men  who  were 

matism  an^  neuralgia  a«  also  to  he  ^„^^,J;.j     recommended    successively 

often  traced  to  the  same  onpn ;  but  it  ,      ,^       ^ .  ^        j        HnimenU 

IS  not  often  that  we  see  paralysis  pro-         ,     *.•  f.    '^    „„»  ».>«'»  -n-nv.^xML 

duc*d  by  marsh  miasmata.    The  "foU  *»,'*'*  pa»nf«»\V*^»  ^^^r^^lv^^^W 

lowing  ca«-,  bowercr,  woald  seem  to  internally,  Vfi0io«.t»5m»X«viV*Xw^ 
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tion.  The  leeches  relieved  the  pains  paios  ceased  on  the  sixth  daj,  and  the 
for  the  moment,  but  they  returned  wiih  amaurosis  diminished  rapidly, 
greater  violence  afterwards.  Finally,  a  The  23d  July,  ten  days  after  his  ad- 
few  days  before  his  admission  into  the  mission  into  the  hospital,  the  case  was 
Cantonal  Hospital,  they  had  applied  completely  cured.  From  the  17tb  he  bad 
two  m(»xas ;  one  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  employed  a  spirituous  ophthalmic  lo- 
the  other  on  the  left  frontal  bone.  tion. — I  am,  sir^ 

On  the  13lb  July  the  following  were  Your  obedient  servant, 

the    syniutoms   that   presented    them-  J.  C.  Cox,  M.D. 

selves  :—?J early  complete  paralysis   of       Naples,  Oct.  1887. 

the  upper  eyelid  of  the  left  side;  the  pa-  ____««.«_____^.^_«__ 
tient  could  raise  it  but  very  little.     Oil 

elevating  the   eyelid   with  the  finger,         CHOREA  FROM  PREGNANCY, 
the  pupil  was  observed  to  be  wery  much  — — 

ijilated,    and  insensible  to  light ;    the  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medieml  Gmzeite. 
vision  on  that  side  was  lost ;  there  was 
no  other  mark  of  disease  in  the  eye.        ^^^^ 

There  were  very  severe  and  lancinating  Should  the  following  case  of  chorea 

pains  in  the  upper  iaw,  the  temple,  the  apnear  worth j^  of  notice^  I  would  beg  as 

ibrehead,  and  m  the  whole  panetal  re-  a  favour  its  insertion  in  the  pages  of 

gion  of  the  head  on  the  same  side.  The  your  journal.    It  appears  to  me  to  pos- 

luoxas  were  beginning    to    suppurate  sess    singular  features,  as  seeming  to 

around  the  eschar ;  the  pulse  was  small,  arise  from  uterine  irritation  consequent 

rather  weak,  but  not  accelerated.    The  on  pregnancy,  its  remittent  type,  and 

pulsation  of  the  carotids  indicated  no  its  being  confined  to  one  half  of  the 

cerebral  congestion ;  all  the  other  func-  body  laterally — ^a  circumstance  which  I 

tions  were  natural.    At  the  first  aspect  have  never  before  observed,  and  which 

It  was  thought  that  there   was  some  might  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  hemi- 

aflectiou  of  the  brain,   of  which   the  plegic    chorea,    in  distinction   to  that 

paralysis  of  the  retina  and  of  the  eye-  lorm  affecting  only  the  upper  extremi- 

lid  might  be  the  result ;  but  the  absence  ties,    or    any   single    limn  or  set    of 

of  every  other  cerebral  symptom  seemed  muscles. 

to  exclude  that  idea.    On  questioning        On  November  6th,  I  was  called  to  see 

the  patient  more  closely,  he  stated  that  Mary  Bond,  set.  23,  a  patient  of  this 

the  pains  were  not  always  of  the  same  institution  (General  Dispensary),  resid- 

degree  of  intensity  ;   that    they    were  ingat  37,  Duke-street,  Smith  held,  who 

more  severe  in  the  morning,  and  be-  hul  recently  married,  and  till  then  had 

came  more  calm  during  the  night    He  always  enjoyed  f^ood  health,  witb  the 

added,  that  be  had  occasionally  some  exception  of  a  slight  degree  of  menor- 

fnomeuts  of  positive  ease,  but  that  ordi-  rfaagia,  or  rather  more  frequent  return 

narily  the  pam  only  remitted,  but  did  not  of  menstruation  than  usual.  Her  friends, 

cease  entirely.    He  has  slept  but  little  who  called  me  in,  informed  me  that 

for  a  long  time  past.    The  pains  were  since  the  period  of  her  marriage,  which 

.80  severe  that  he  could  not  help  crying  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 

out,  or  even  weeping.    On  reflecting  tember,  she  had  never  menstruated,  and 

that  the  man  came  from  the  situation  that  during    the   last  week    she  bad 

where  intermittents  prevail,  ^almost  the  been  affected  with  fits,  returning  rega- 

only  place  in  the  Canton),  toe  impres-  larly  about  7  p.m.  daily.     Accordingly, 

'sion  tnat  remained  was,  that  this  was  a  about  that  hour  I  called,  and  found  her 

marked  form  of  intermittent ;   and  as  lying  on  the  bed,  with  distortion  of  the 

nothing  appeared  to  contraindicate  the  left  side  of  the  countenance,  kicking 

employment  of  quinine,  he  was  ordered  violently  with  the  left  leg,  and  striking 

14  grs.  of  the  sulphate  every  three  hours,  continually  with  the  arm  of  the  aame 

Themoxaswere  dressed  with  simple  oint-  side,  which  motion  she  was  wholly  una- 

ment,  to  promote  their  healing.  ble  to  cease  or  restrain,  and  had  bruised 

From  tne  second  day  of  the  employ,  the  limb  severely  against  the  bed-post, 

ment  of  the  quinine,  the  patient  expe-  These  fits  never  wholly  left  her ;  she 

rieuced  decided  relief.    On  the  fourth  always  had  tremor  and  sHglit  twitching 

day  the  eyelid  had  recovered  some  de^  in  the  limbs  of  that  side  during  the  day, 

grec  of  movement,  and  the  eye  had  re-  which   became    ungoveniaMe  towards 

cohered  some  degree  of  vision.     The  the  evening. 
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She  was  a  taU  tbtn  jovmg  woman,  of  Callingf  then,  I  found  a  material  im- 

fair  completion    and  H^bt  hair,  very  pro?ement ;  the  motion  in  the  leg*  had 

pale,  ana  with  a  small,  frequent,  and  nearly  ceased,  and  the  arm  was  so  much 

compressible  pulse,  and  an  appearance  under  control,  that  she  was  able  to  hold 

of  general  want  of  tone  in  the  system,  her  needlework  whilst  sewing,  although 

She  said  she  had  no  pain  whatever,  ex-  there  was  towards  evening  an  increase 

cepting^  an  uncomfortable  feeling'  caused  of  movement,   especially  in   the  arm^ 

by  constant  spasm  of  the  oroicularis  which,  lor  her  own  relie/,  she  placed  in 

palpebrarum,  and  corrugator  supercilii.  a  slinff.     The  pain  in  the  neck  and 

On  inquiry  she  told  me  she  haa  occa-  loins  had   wholly  left  her;    she  slept 

sional  pains  in  the  loins  and  back  of  the  soundly ;  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy 

neck,  which  she  referred  to  taking*  cold,  appeared    more    confirmed;    and    her 

but  which  were  not  confined  at  all  to  menses,  which  previous  to  marriage  al- 

either  side  of  the  body.    She  added,  that  ways  came  on  every  fortnight,  had  not 

she  suffered  from  morning  nausea,  slight  reappeared.     Her  pulse  was  fuller  and 

feverish aess,   and   headache  ;    and   on  stronger,  her  appetite  good,   and  her 

examining    the  breasts,    I  found   the  cheeks,  instead  of  beinff  pale,  had  as* 

areola  of  the  nipple  wider  than  usual  in  sumed  the  colour  of  health. 

Uie^  unimpregnated    female,  and  of  a  Rep.  Fcrr.  Sesquiox.  ct  01.  Ricinl. 

darkened  hue.    From  the  constant  mus-  ^          *       •      l            ^l    a^  l     i 

cular  exertion  she  was  in  profuse  per-  .  ^"  ^^*  ^^«  ^f*  ^  the  26th,  she 

spiraUon;    and    the    violence  of  the  declared  herself  perfectly  well,  and  fn» 

spasms,  and  the  sute  of  lassitude  in  from  all  tremor  of  the  hmbs,  of  which 

which  they  bad  left  her,  had  wholly  de-  ^^^  ^"^    regained    perfect   command  ; 

prived  her  of  rest  for  the  two  previous  **  *>er  own  reouest  I  merely  ordered  a 

nights.    As  this  was  the  case,  and  the  «P«tiUon  of  the  medicines,  in  case  of 

bowels  were  slightly  confined,  I    or-  ^\^P^^  "^d  desired  her  to  give  up  the 

dered—  Dispensary  letter. 

D.i  o                              TT  J  ^1.1    'ji  Not  venturing  to  ofier  any  theory  aa 

JtJT Tf{  f^L^lt^^        '  to  *he  «"«  »f  *^^  compIaiuOte  sin'g.. 

gr.  IV.  n.  pii.  ij.  nora  Bomni  sum*  i           ^            .  .           d  ir   r  al    u    ■ 

Pulv.  Rh«i;  c.  byd.  Chlor.  gr.  xv.  eras  Iw /m^^^H!?.®?'  ^  one-half  of  the  body, 

manesomend.  ^^^^  penodicity  of  return,  but  contcnt- 

^         ...         ,                .        ,  *       «  inff  myself  with  merely  stating  the  facts. 

On  calling  the  next  day,  I  found  I  remain,  sir, 

that  the  opium  had  disagreed  with  her,  Yoor  obedient  servant, 

havingcaused  for  a  time  pain  in  the  head;  Gurnet  Turner. 

and  that  since  taking   the    medicines  Dec.  7,1887. 

she  had  suffered,  at  different  periods  of __^ 

the  night  and  day,  three  distinct  pa- 
roxysms of  chorea.    As  the  bowels  had  OBSERVATIONS  bv  QUARANTINE, 
been  freely  moved,  and  there  was  now 


AND 


no  pain  in  the  head,  I  prescribed— 

Fern  S«qaioxydJ,  3j.  ter  die  samend.  "^"'""""'LmSLL""*^™  " 

and  on  repeating  my  visit  on  the  10th,  — ■ 

l^^a^If  1™?  l**^  '      i'^f^^  experienced  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
great  relief,  having  slept  soundly,  found 

her  appetite  improved,  and  the  fits  leas  S>k, 

violent  and  of  shorter  duration,  though  The  detention  in  quarantine  establish- 

she  was  rather  frightened  at  the  black  ments,  of  travellers  arriving  in  Euro* 

colour  of  her  stf»ols.  pean    ports    from    countries    literally 

Rep.  Ferri  Setquioxyd.  subject  to  attacks  of  the  plague,  is,  to 

The  dose  to  be  gradually  increased  ,  ^^  ^''-^  *****'  ."^^  '  very  unpleasant  and 

.«j  --  .k    u       1  8'""""*v  '"»:"'««^J  sometimes  not  improbably  a  disanrous 

and  as  the  boweh  were  not  quite  suffi.  occurrence,  to  the  subjecte  of  such  de- 

cienUy  open,  I  ordered-  ^„^i^„      jV^  ^^^^^    J  ^^^  ^^.,   ^^^ 

Olei  Ricini,  Jm.  pro  re  nata  snmend.  here,  with  the  interesU  of  a  few  indi- 

and  daily  exereise  for  a  short  time,  when  riduals,  the  matter  would  not  be  one  of 

the  weather  was  such  as  to  allow  it.  any  very  great  importuice  to  the  public 

Afler  this  I  did  not  see  her  till  the  in  general;  but  since  the  principles  of 

19th,  during  which  period  she  continued  the  quarantine  sy«lem  ax^  <^T(v^  qwx 

improvin&r,  havin|;r  nf  my  directions  in-  to  such  an  extetil  «&  to  «tERft.\.  n^3  tfioaw- 

creased  tie  dose  of  iroa  to  nearly  311^*  terially    ttie  oemmfti^iA.   t€U>A«a»&  q\ 
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nations  and  tbe  interests  of  larg^e  com-  observed  on  this  subject  in  those  ooan- 

munities,  anj  inqoirjr  into  the  motives  tries  where  the  plague  is  not  infrequeot, 

and  arguments  on  which  this  system  is  and  on  those  details  of  ouarantine  to 

found^,    may  well    be    considered   a  which  I  have  been  perMnally  sybjected. 

matter  of  puolic  importance;  the  more  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that 

especially  as  of  late  years  the  same  prin-  until  within  the  last  few  years,qnaraDtine 

ciples.and  the  same  line  of  action,  nave  has  existed  only  in  Christian  countries, 

been  broup^ht  to  bear  upon  the  occa*  Of  late,   indeed,   both  the  Saltan    of 

sional  visits  of  Asiatic  cholera,  as  in  Stamboul,   and   the   Pasha  of  Ef^ypt, 

cases  of  plague  and  yellow  fever.  have  introduced  the  system,  rather  as  an 

The  ^neral  principles  on  which  the  appenda^  to  their  other  European  im- 

quarantine   establishments   of  Europe  portations  than  upon  any  sounder  prin- 

bave  been  founded,  all  of  course  rest  on  ciples ;  indeed,  tbe  whole  practice  of  the 

the  iupposed  properties  of  contagion  or  native    population  of  those   eountries 

infection ;  in  other  words,  the  iupposed  where  ttie  plague  annually  oecofs,    is 

powerofpropas^tinf^  or  communicating  opposed  to  the  theory  of  isolation,  as 

a  similar  malaJy,  which,  in  certain  dis-  may  be  gathered  from  the  writinf(8  of 

eases,  resides  in  the  persons  of  men  or  all  eastern  travellers.    This  has  been 

animals  affected  by  such  disease,   in  attributed  to  the  all-pervading  influence 

the  substances  which  are  or  have  been  of  the  Mabomedan  ooctrine  of  fatalism 

in  contact  with  them,  and  in  the  atmos-  on  the  minds  of  the  people ;   but  it 

pbere  immediately  surrounding  them.  should  be  remembered,  not  only  that 

The  duration  of  quarantine  depends  the  extent  of  this  influence  has  been 
on  the  length  of  time  considered  neces*  gn^atly  exag^rated,  and  that  a  eon- 
sary  for  the  purification  and  removal  siderable  portion  of  the  population  of 
of  the  germs  of  contagion  from  the  per-  the  Levant  are  not  Mabomedans,  but 
sons  or.  substances  supposed  to  be  in-  Christians,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
fectcd.  By  some  unknown  process  of  churches,  but  also  that  the  customs  of 
reasoning,  the  sanitary  legislators  of  nations  are  ^nerally  found  to  be  based 
Europe  have  arrived  at  tbe  opinion,  that  upon  something  of  experience,  and  from 
various  substances  possess  various  eapa-  some  notions  of  their  otness  and  utility, 
cities  of  retention  with  regard  to  these  To  suppose  that  the  Turks  and  Aram, 
germs  of  contagion  ;  that  some  are  as  a  boay,  are  careless  of  their  health, 
highly  susceptible  and  peculiarly  re-  and  unsolicitous  of  means  to  avert  or 
tentive  of  the  infectious  principle ;  and  remove  serious  disease,  but  ill  accords 
that  others,  which  do  not,  to  common  with  what  I  have  witnessed  of  their 
understandingSfSeem  much  to  differ  from  character  ;  on  the  contrary,  among  no 
them,  have  been  said  by  the  same  autho-  people  is  there  a  greater  respect  for,  or 
rity  to  be  incapable  of  either  receiving  or  a  fuller  confidence  placed  in  the  pro- 
communicating  the  seeds  of  the  dreaded  feasors  of  the  healing  art,  and  none 
disorder.  are  more  desirous  of  benefiting  by  the 

The  substances  considered  to  be  most  skill  and  resources  of  European  prac- 

susceptible  and  most  retentive  of  tbe  titioners. 

plague  infection,  are,  all  cotton,  wool.  Poverty,  ignorance,  and  superstition, 

anclhair,  raw  or  manufactured,  feathers,  no  doubt  produce  their  legitimate  effects ; 

furs,  paper,  books,  &c.,    silver,   gold,  but  we  have  only  to  recal  the  scenes 

copper,  wax,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  &c.  witnessed  by  members  of  the  Boards  of 

On  the  contrary,  woml,  iron,  wheat.  Health  in  this  country  during  the  pre- 

dried  fruits,  water,  and  other  liquids,  valence  of  the  cholera,  to  assure  oar- 

and  many  other  articles,  are  considered  selves  that  the  doctrines  of  Mahommed 

incapable  of  receiving  the  infection,  and  are  not  necessary  to  the  production  of 

from  these  opinions  arise  a  number  of  a  sluggish  indifference  to  danger,  and  a 

remarkable  incongruities  in  the  working  disregard  for  the  means  of  averting  it, 

of  the  quarantine  system,  as  I  shall  pre-  among  the  pauper  population    of  any 

sently  ue  able  to  show.  town  or  country.     Of  tbe  European  re- 

As  the  question  of  contagion  or  non-  sidents  in  those  countries  in  wtiich  the 

contagion   is  one  which  has  so  repeat-  plague    prevails,  neither  the   medical 

edly  exercised  the  inquiry  of  m^ical  practitioners  or  others  are  at  all  agreed 

writers  as  to  offer  but  an  unpromising  as  to  its  contagious  or  non-oontagioos 

ground  for  present  discnr          '  nro.  quAlidm.  ■«  to  Uie  substances  capable  of 

pose  conlBamg  mfseU  U                      '  t                   •*«  U,  or  as  to  the  proper  pre- 

fCWMfkB    OB    wbdt  1    i  "^tf^mfA.     Kxh\«iaaAxa^ 
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in  Egfjrpty  some  EuropeaDs  perform  a  On  arriving  at  Kiiiiu'li,  on  the  right 
strict  voluntary  quarantine  durinpf  the  or  eastern  bank  of  ihe  Nile,  in  my  route 
whole  continuance  of  the  disorder;  from  India,  in  Aoril,  183(>,  I  was  in- 
others  pursue  their  usual  occupations  formed  ihat  the  plague  was  raf^in^r  at 
and  preserve  their  accustomed  inter-  8iout,  M^nnfalout,  and  other  towns  and 
course  with  the  world,  and  both  plans  villa||rcs  down  the  course  of  the  Nile ; 
it  would  seem  occasionally  succeecf  and  and  this  I  found  to  be  the  case.  The 
occasionally  fail.  At  the  same  place  many  Arab  felluhs,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
.of  Uie  French  and  Italian  medical  miserable,  half-starved,  and  not  half- 
officers  of  the  Pasha's  service,  took  clothed  wretches,  bai'cly  able  to  carii 
every  possible  precaution  ag^ainst  the  sufficient  to  support  existence,  were 
communication  of  the  plaj^ue  from  their  sinking  in  numbers  under  the  disease ; 
patients  to  themselves ;  dressed  in  a  kind  but  tfaoug'h  my  fellow  traveller  and  mv- 
of  envelope  of  oilskin,  havintj;'  their  self  daily  visited  the  villages  where  the 
saddles  covered  with  the  same  material,  disortler  prevailed,  and  though  our  ser- 
a  supply  of  aromatic  vinegar  constantly  vants  frequented  their  bazaars,  still  we 
Co  toe  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  never  never  heard  the  doctrine  oC  contagion 
touching  an  affected  person  with  the  broached,  or  for  an  instant  suffered  the 
l>are  hand ;  yet  these  precautions  failed  idea  of  danger  from  the  communication 
in  several  instances  to  procure  an  im-  of  the  disorder  to  enter  our  imagi- 
niunity    from    the    disease,    while    an  nations. 

Englishman,  Dr.  Laidlaw,  practising  in  Any  person  who  has  voyaged  on  th€ 
the  same  city,  a  man  of  a  firm  and  de-  Nile  must  have  observed  the  countless 
cided  turn  of  mind,  despising  every  flocks  of  pigeons  which  swarm  in  the 
kind  of  precautionary  measure,  visited  Egyptian  villages ;  they  are  familiar  in 
and  manually  assisted  a  considerable  the  streets ;  they  roost  on  the  low  huts ; 
number  of  plague-struck  individuals,  and  must  necessarily  have  much  com- 
without  the  slightest  apprehension  of  munieation  with  infected  substances, 
ilanger,  and  without  any  evil  result.  Living  animals  and  feathers  are  two 
One  case  attended  by  Dr.  Laidlaw  is  articles  most  highly  susceptible,  reten- 
worth  recording:  A  captain  of  an  Eng-  tive,  and  communicative  of  the  germs 
lish  merchant  vessel,  in  the  harbour  of  of  contagion,  according  to  the  received 
Alexandria,  was  seized  with  symptoms  doctrines  of  all  quarantine  establish- 
of  plague  (then  raging  in  Alexandria,)  ments.  But  how  put  the  laws  of  isola- 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Laid-  tion  of  person  in  force  against  the 
law.  A  large  bubo  formed  in  one  pigeons?  and  if  this  is  impossible,  it  is 
.groin,  suppurated  and  sloughed  ex-  evident  that  individual  isolation  of  in- 
tensively. One  morning  Dr.  L.  was  fected  persons  is,  in  Egypt  at  least, 
sent  for  in  haste,  and  on  arriving,  found  quite  out  of  the  question.  I  shall  have 
that  considerable  haemorrhage  had  taken  occasion  to  point  out,  that  precisely  the 
i)Iace  from  the  wound  in  the  groin,  same  arguments  apply  to  the  lazarettos 
rrom  the  circumstances  of  the  case  there  of  Europe. 

was  no  doubt  but   that  the  blood  had         Mohammed  All,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 

issued  from  the  femoral  artery,  and  Dr.  has  during  the  last  twenty  years  driven 

L.  immediately  resolved    on  tying  the  a  very  flourishing  trade  in  cotton.     This 

external  iliac  artery,  an  operation  which  cotton  is  grown  on  the  banks   of  the 

he  performed  with  equal  skill  and  sue-  Nile  in  all  Egypt,  from  Alexandria  to 

cess.       The    hicmorrhage    ceased,    the  the  cataracts  of  Assouan,  and  is  brought 

ulcer  healed,  and  the  man  perfectly  re-  down  the  Nile  to  the  depot  at  Alexan- 

covered.     Now  if  ever  the  plague  was  dria,  whence  it  is  shipped  to  various 

to  be  propagated   by  contact  fn>m  one  European  ports,  both  BnLish  and  conti- 

individual  to  another,  one  would  sup-  nental.    This  cotton  being  picked  and 

pose  that  it  would  have  been  (U)nimuni-  packed  into  bales  by  the  fellahs,  per- 

cated   in   this  instance.     Dr.  Laidlaw,  baps  at  the  very  time  (nay,  to  my  own 

however,    related   the  circumstance    to  knowledge,    at    the  time)    when    the 

me  many  mt»nihs  aftcT  its  occurrence,  plague  is  raging  in  their  villages,  and 

I  need  hardly  say,  that  Dr.  L.,  who  has  not  improbably  by  the  hands  of  men 

bad  charge  of  a  )>lague  hospittl  at  Alex-  actually  at  the  moment  suflTering  from 

andria,  and  therefore  enjoyed  very  fa-  plague,  is  naturally  enough  considered 

vourable  opportunities   for  observation,  oy  the  sanitary  authorities  of  Euro^^<^ 

and  for  the  formal  ion  of  a  correct  opi-  quarauUneftBft  iW  >&uV>«\aju»^  \Civ\ik\.«^'^- 

nJojj,  is  a  uonconiagionist.  cepiible  ot  C^e  ooTvVAy;\*4>3>&  \ys.t^o»<»  ^^^ 
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best  calculated  to  retain  it  to  tlie  longest  and  large  yaids  for  tbe  dmnt  and 

period.     AJl  ships  laden  with  cotton,  exposure  of  merchandize.     EmA  indi- 

and  all  passengers  in  such  ships,  are  ?iaual  in  quarantine  has  an  apartawnt 

therefore  subjected  to  a  ouaranline  of  assigned  to  bin,  and  a  guardian  attached 

considerable  duration  in  all,  but  of  ?a-  to  him,  whose  duly  it  u  to  watch  orer  mil 

riable  periods  in  the  continental  ports.  his  actions,  and  prerent  or  report  any 

In  tne  summer  of  1836  1  embarked  at  contact  between  nim  and  anj  other  per- 

Alexandria,  in  a  French  brig  laden  with  son  or  thing   nndejgoing  qnarantnieu 

cotlon,  and  bound  for  tbe  port  of  Mar-  This  guardian  will  also  act  as  a  senranli 

seilles.    Her  cabins  were  stowed  with  A  considerable  space  of  ground  is  allot, 

bales  of  cotton,  and  her  decks  so  entirely  ted  to  the  prisoners  (for  such  they  really 

covered  with  them,  that  we  walked  con-  are)  for  exercise,  each  walking  ovt  at» 

atantly  on  the  cotton.    We  dined  in  tbe  tended  b^  his  guardian.    All  comnrani- 

open  air  upon  these  bales,  and  in  short  cation  with  the  town  is  carried  on  at  the 

lired  upon,  and  almost  in  cotton,  for  barrier,  or  townward  entrance  of  the 

about  tjiree  weeks.    Not  a  person  on  lazaretto ;  and  here  those  in  quarantine 

board,  to  my  knowledge,  complained  of  may  see  and  conrerse  with  their  friends 

a  headache  during  that  perioa ;  hut  on  irom  the  outside,  under  certain  regria- 

arriving   at    Marseilles    our   troobles  tions.    To  cTenr  indi?idnal  in  qnaran- 

b^n.  tine,  stntngen.  gnaidiaiM,  or  uSowen. 

HaTing  hoisted  the  yellow  flag  as  a  are  assiirn^  a  certain  number  of  strokes 

signal  of  a  fool  bill  of  health,  the  ship  on  a  heu,  by  means  of  which  all  orders 

was  brought  to  an  anchor  in  the  quaran-  and    communications    are     couTcyed. 

tine  barlMur,  which  was  then  crowded  When  summoned  to  the  barrier,   the 

wiUi  other  vessels  also  undergoing  qua-  person  in  quarantine  enters  one  of  a 

rantine.     As  each  Tcssel   touched    its  series  of  small  rooms,  one  side  of  which 

neighbour,  of  course  the  whole  were  is  oorered  with  a  network  of  wire,  and 

connected ;    but    as   some  were    from  separated  hj^  an  interval  of  about  six 

Smyrna,    some    from    Constantinople,  feet  from  a  similar  row  of  chambers,  in 

others  from    Bona  and  Algiers,  each  the  opposite  one  of  which  hb  friend 

Teasel  had  a  different  period  of  ouaran-  from  the  town  is  placed.^  Here  eonrer- 

tine  to  undergo.    Haa  a  sailor  or  a  vea-  sation  may  take  place  in  comparatire 

sel  from  Smyrna,  which  had  perhapa  privacy,  while  at  tne  same  time  contact 

but  three  days  more  to  remain  in  qua-  is  most  eflectually  prcTcnted. 
rantine,  touched  a  s^or  or  a  rope  be-       Any  attemj>t  at  escape  would  be  moat 

longing  to  another  TCSsel,  his  period  of  severely  punished  ;  if  tne  individual  had 

quarantine  would  have  been  extended  reached   the  outside   of  the  lazaretto, 

to  the  same  number  of  days  as  that  of  and  touched  any  person   without  the 

the  man  he  bad  touched,     tf  ut  the  rats  walls,  he   would  be  liable  to  capital 

and  mice  of  each  vessel  most  probably  punishment,  and  would  be  shot  by  the 

exchanged  visits  in  spite  of  the  quaran-  sentries    if   detected    in    the    act    of 

tine  regulations;  added  to  which,  the  escaping. 

fomites  of  tbe  contagfion  must  have  been        On  entering  the  lazaretto  I  first  nn- 

pretty  effectually  dispersed  (if  the  doc-  derwent  a  fumigation,  of  par/mm^  as  it 

trine  be  worth  any  thing)  over  the  ad-  is  termed,  produced  by  pouring  sul- 

'oining  vessels,  on  opening  Uie  ship's  phuric  acid  over  common  aalt.     Thia 

lold,  and  removing  her  cargo  thence  to  was  repeated  at  the  middle,  and  at  the 

the  lazaretto.    As  a  passenger  I  was  termination  of  my  period  of  coiditte. 

immediately  removed  to  the  lazaretto,  ment.     My  baggage  was    examined, 

there  to  remain  in  quarantine  during  and  all  woollen  or  stuff  articles  removed 

twenty-one  days.  to  undergo  certain  purifications.    My 

The  Iszaretto  at  Marseilles  is  a  very  letters  were  taken  from  me,  and  some 

extensive  establishment,  being  an  in-  canisters  of  gunpowder  confiscated  te 

closure  of  some  acres  of  ground,  open  on  tbe  use  of  the  captain.    1  was  placed  in 

one  side  to  the  sea,  surrounoeo  by  a  a  small  room  with  a  brick  floor,  bare 

high  double  liall.  and  «         "4  bv  mili-  walla,  and    an  iron  bed«stead,  and  a 

tary  se?  tin  its  keeper  assigned  to  This 


rails  i  *ia»    formed  one  of  a  rovr  onca,  in- 

rantiu  t    habited  by  indivic 


captai  tiona,  each  having  id  ef 

regiMU  mntiBe  ailottefl  ait 
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room  in  the  row  was  smaller  than  either  ibrtunate  mishap  which  may  oecur  to  a* 

of  the  others,  and  its  window  secured  individual  in  quarantine.     In  short,  the 

with  an  iron  gratinsf.    This  was  des-  contradictions     and    puerilities   which 

tined  to  be  the  abode  of  any  nnfortn-  come  under  obserration  in  this  estab- 

nate  wretch  maumfi^  us  who  should  shew  Jishment  are  innumerable,  and  cannot 

any  symptoms  of  commencin^if  plague,  but  lead    to    the  suspicion    that    the 

In  such  a  case  the  unhafipy  sufferer  whole  afisir  is  iJtogether  useless,  if  not 

would  hare  been  shut  vp  m  this  mi-  worse.    Rats  abound  in  the  Lazaretto : 

serable  hole,  an  object  or  terror  rather  sparrows  fljjr  in  and  oat  without  resfard 

than  of  compassion,  and  would  hare  to  the  sentries  in  the  barrier,  and  aboye 

stood  a  fiur  chance  of  perishing,   as  all,  the  captain  of  the  establishments 

much  from  neglect  and  despondency  as  keeps  rabbits^  some  of  which  are  mn- 

from  any  actual  disease.     The  whole  ninjc  about  wild  in  his  garden^    Indeed, 

yard  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  its  durmg  a  residence  of  twenty  days  in 

gate  closed    erery  eyening   at    eight  this  large,  and,  to  the  French  nation, 

o'clock.  most  expensive  establishment,  I  saw 

A  tenant  of  the  yard  I  occunied  was  more  than  enough  to  convince  me  that 

somewhat  out  of  health,  and  a  pnysician  the  isolation  of  persons  mast  be  ioi- 

was  sent  for,  who  came  accompanied  by  practicable  by  any  other  means  than  ri- 

the  captain  of  the  place.  He  stood  about  gorous  solitary  confinement,  and  enough 

two  feet  from  his  patient,  looked  at  his  to  induce  me  to  think  that  even  could  it 

tongue,  asked  a  few  questions,  and*pre-  be  carried  on  to  its  utmost  extent,  it 

scribed.    Had  he  touched  such  person,  would  be  an  nnprofitable  and  uselesa 

he  would  have  been  compelled  to  per-  measure  as  regards  die  preservation  of 

form  the  same  length  of  quarantine  as  the  public  from  the  propagation  of  the 

bis  patient    Yet  tbis  physician  and  the  plague. 

cantain  himself  having  walked  amid        It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  now  a  very 

bales  ofinfectiou8COtton,and  approached  general  (pinion,  and  one  which  will, 

closely  to  infectious  persons,  (for  if  not  no  doubt,  every  day  gain  strength,  that 

infectious,  why  connne  them  in  a  La-  the  plague  can  be  secondarily  comma- 

zaretto)  were  permitted,  by  the  regula-  nicated  only  under  very  peculiar  drenm* 

tions  of  the  establishment,  to  re-enter  stances,  if  at  all ;  ana  these  circnm* 

the  town  of  Marseilles,  and  mix  with  its  stances  are,  chiefly,  confinement  of  the 

inhabitants.    In  the  case  of  a  poor  boy  sick  in  the  deteriorated  atmosphere  of 

who  had  injured  his  arm,  and  therefore  an   anventilated   apartment.      If    the 

required  manual   treatment,    a  young  force  and  energy  of  this  propagating 

medical  elive  was  placed  in  attendance,  power  be  in  proportion  to  the  state  of 

(and  also  in  quarantine)  upon  him.  The  the   immediate  atmosphere,  as  to  venti- 

keepers  or  guardiavs  are  also,  nominally,  lation  and  purity,  the  isolation  of  the 

under  the  same  restraints  and  regula-  person  aflected  must  be  a  matter  of  very 

tions.    Conversation    is    allowed,  and  secondary  importence,  compared  witn 

indeed  everjr  tiling  but  actual  contact  or  the  necessity  tor  altering  and  renewing 

communication  wi;b  a  conducting  me-  the  atmosphere  around  him. 
dium.   Thus  a  person  may  throw  a  book        The  former  is  a  precaution  of  doubtful, 

or  a  stick  to  another,  but  if  he  hand  it  the  latter  one  of  certein  value;  and  this 

to  him  the  quarantine  of  each  must  be  is  precisely  what  makes  the  difference 

equalized.    Vet  those  pereons  who  may  between  a  i^ague-hospitel  and  a  laza- 

not  hand  a  stick,  may  sit  together  on  retto.     The   former,  if  well  arranged 

the  same  bench  without  danger.    The  and  properly  conducted,  is,  as  at  Amz- 

guardians  play  at  quoits  together,  it  andna,  a  most  valuable  public  institu* 

being  decioed  that  iron  is  not  susc^-  tion,  inasmuch  as  its  object  is  to  relieve 

tible  of  the  contagion,  while  a  piece  of  actual  suffering,  and  remove  existing  '' 

silver  money  must  be  placed  in  a  basin  disease.    The  lazaretto,  on  the  contrary, 

of  vinegar  before  it  can  be  passed  from  in  its  double  office  of  isolation  of  mm- 

one  to  another.    These  worthies  freely  pec<etf  persons,  and  isolation  of  fwpeclerf 

circulate    among    themselves,    cigars,  upods,  is   a    cumbrous  and  compare* 

tobacco,  &c.,  although  they  are    pro-  tivelv  useless  piece  of  machinery,  msti- 

hibited  articles.    Moreover,  money  ju-  tuted  for  the  removal  of  that  which  does 

didonsly  applied  will  here,  as  m  all  not  exist. 

other  parts  of  the  worid,  render  the        In  speaking  of  the  isolation  of  ^^^oodiik^ 

guaidians  incapable  of  seeing  any  ■•»  I  rcnukied  tSii  ^3  %x«  1^  «i:^ik^>» 
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the  air,  and  made  to  undergco  certain  far  distant  when  a  clearer  view  of  the 

pnrifvin^  processes  in  the  yards  and  subjects  of  contagion  and  quarantine, 

warehouses  of  the  Lazaretto.  than  habitual  fears  and  long-standini^ 

Amongst  others  the   bales  of  cotton  prejudices  at  present  permit,    will   be 

brought  from  Kgypt  are  each  opened,  adopted  by  the  governments  now  most 

exposed,  and  manipulated  by  a  particu-  zealous  in   maintaining  rigorous  mea- 

lar  class  of  labourers,  who  remain  in  sures,  erroneously  supposed  capable  of 

quarantine  during  the  period   required  preventing  the   danger,  even  if  it  did 


bouring  in  their  vocation  in  the  very  rantine  laws. 

heart  and  centre  of  the  supposed  in  fee-  I  am,  sir, 

lious  material,  are  yet  preserved  from  Your  obedient  servant, 

the  disorder  in  a  very  remarkable  man-  D.  W.  Nash. 

ner,  supposing  any  danger  of  contagion  ,   „    ^    . 

to  «ist.    It  would  be  dwirable  to  aSser-  ''  North-place.  Cheltenhmn,  Nor.  24. 

tain  with  accuracy  how  many  cases  of    -^ 

playue    have    occurred    aoiongr    tbe«  HTDROPHOBIA-RECOVERY. 

people  during  the  last  twenty  years.  **»^x/ ^ »  ^xv  a 

The  period  during  which  the  quaran-  

tine  of  goods  is  to  be  prolonged,  does 

not  appear  to  be  fixed  according  to  any  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

rules  either  of  experience  or  of  infer.  .       §,,^ 

ence.    It  varies  in  different  countries,  ' 

and  is  much  more  severe  in  the  Austrian  I  am  anxious  to  lay  the  following  case 
ports  than  at  Marseilles,  and  seems  to  before  the  profession,  and  especially  as 
oe  dictated  merely  by  caprice,    or  to  there  was  amongst  the  medical  attend- 
suit  the  particular  views  of  the  legis-  ants  great  variety  of  opinion   with  re- 
lators.   When,  indeed,  wc  recollect  that  Ifard  to  its  nature.    One  would  have  it 
it  was  once    gravely   stated  that  the  to  be  mania,  another  inflammation  of  the 
plague  in  Paris  was  derived  from  some  brain  :  ramoUissement  of,  and  tumor  in 
old  rags  which  bad  lain  several  years  ^be    brain,    were    likewise   mentioned, 
undisturbed  in  an  old  well,  and  that  it  With  regard  to  the  opinion  I  formed  of 
is  now  as  seriously  urged  that  20,  30,  it*  nature,  I  deem  it  right  to  say,  that  I 
and  even  60  days  are  occasionally  necesr  relate  only  what  I  myself  saw,  as  during 
sary  for  the  removal  of  the  contagious  tbe  three  first  days  1  scarcely  ever  left 
fomites  from  cotton  or  feathers,  we  can-  ^b®  patient— I  remain,  sir, 
not  but  be    desirous    of   ascertoining  Your  humble  servant, 
on  what  grounds  these  decisions  have  William  Du  Neaume, 
been  founded  ;  there  can  be  no  reason  m.b.c.s.l. 
for  disbelieving  the  story   related   by  Jeney,  Dee.  7, 1687. 
Alex.   Benedictus,    in   his  book    ''  de 

Peste  ,*'  of  the  feather-bed    which    re-  On  Saturday,  Feb.  1 1th,  at  10  p.m. 

tained  infectious  properties  during  seven  I  was  called  to  see  Mr.  L.  F. ''  who,*' 

years,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  sup-  I  was  told,  "  was  dying.*'     I  found  bim 

pose   the    same    circumstance  possible  in  a  sitting  posture,  supported  by  pil- 

during  a  period  of  seven  weeks.     If  it  lows.    His  face   was   flushed  and  his 

be  once  allowed  that  the  much-dreaded  eyes  shut,  but,  on  being  opened,   the 

fomites  can  attach  themselves  to  and  re-  pupils  were  sensible  to  the  stimulus  of 

side  in  any  substance,  whether  animate  lignt.     His  respiration  was  convulsive^ 

or  inanimate,  I   do   not  see  how  any  and  the  pulse  quick.     He  continually 

limit  is  to  be  fixed  to  the  term  of  their  repeated  tne  word  ''  acheve,**     He  had 

residence;  if  once  the*             un  their  beiien  in  this  state  some  minutes.    Tbe 

habitation,  I  imagin<                    "ot  be,  history  I  had  of  the  case  was  this : — 

in  the  general  acce|                           in—  4  returned  from  sea  a  fortnight 

tenants  at  will.     If                             >i  \  during  the  latter  part  of  the 

short  of  an  eternal^  I  suffered  much  from  anxiety 

tiveltf  secwe  agai:  is  friends  had  found   him 

tion  of  the  infectio  ;    be     was    lonely,   and 

cunuftdo^             iv  I  he  was  sleeplcssi  i 
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wished  to  be  always  walking^.  He  bad  He  bad  kio  paroxysm  duringr  ibis  day, 
before  experienceo  a  few  sligbt  con?u]-  but  at  9  p.m.  be  became  mucb  excited, 
sions,  and.be  could  exactly  tell  bow  and  Tbis  I  attributed  to  the  irritation  of  the 
where  he  had  been  setzecf,  and  what  he  blisters,  as  the  slichtest  touch  of  the 
had  done  dorinf^  the  paroxysm.  He  blistered  part  gfreatiy  increased  the  ex- 
now  occasionally  spit  out  his  saliva,  citement.  I  could  not  take  off  the 
and  turned  ?io{entiy  on  his  abdomen,  blisters  without  the  assistance  of  se- 
makinif  efforts  as  if  to  throw  it  off  by  ?eral  friends.  His  appearance  was  now 
Tomitinflr,  I  immediately  applied  much  altered;  his  countenance  was 
twenty-fonr  leeches  to  his  temples,  and  exceedingly  animated,  and  his  eyes 
occasionally  ammonia  to  his  nostrils,  brilliant;  his  manner  was  also  re- 
and  ordered  him  to  ha?e  a  turpentine  markable.  I  now  offered  to  him  some 
enema.  After  bein^  in  this  state  twenty  water  to  drink,  but  the  instant  it  was 
or  tbirtjr  minutes,  he  repeatedly  sighed,  presented  to  him  he  was  convulsed,  and 
and  (ss  it  appeared)  gradually  recovered  violently  gnashed  with  his  teeth.  Soon 
himself.  I  was,  however,  surprised  afler,  Mr.  C,  who  passed  the  night 
to  find  that  be  had  all  along  been  in  his  yrith  me  beside  him.  Drought  the  basin 
perfect  senses.  He  had  heard  and  re-  near  him,  in  order  to  wet  the  cloth 
collected,  and  when  bis  e^^es  were  about  his  head;  he  was  again  con« 
opened  he  had  seen  every  thing  about  vulsed,  and  tried  as  if  to  plunge  vio- 
him.  He  was  also  sensible  that  ne  had  lently  into  the  water.  I  applied  twenty- 
continued  repeating  the  word  *'  ach^ve,"  four  more  leeches  to  his  temples,  and 
which  was  part  of  a  prayer  he  was  say-  ordered  cold  applications  to  oe  conti- 
iug  when  the  paroxysm  came  on.  I  nued  to  the  bead.  I  staved  with  him  the 
lefl  him  at  twelve.  He  expressed  him-  whole  night.  He  baa  numerous  pa- 
self  much  relieved;  indeed  he  seemed  roxysms,  during  which  his  mind  ap- 
quite  well.  peared  to  be  perfectly  lucid,  as  he  re- 

12th. — At  five  in  the  morning  I  was  quested  us  by  name  to  hold  him,  and  he 

called,  as  he  was  again  in  the  same  wished  us  to  stay  always  one  at  each 

state ;  the  chief  symptom  being,  as  in  side  and  another  at  his  feet.    Of  the 

the  former  paroxysm,  that  the  respira-  approach  of  a  paroxysm  he  was  always 

tion  was  convulsive.    I  again  occasion-  sensible,  and  on  one  occasion  that  only 

ally  applied  ammonia  to  his  nostrils,  one  of  the  attendants  was  with  him,  he 

and^  wnen  he  could  swallow,  gave  him  requested  the  others  to  be  called,  '*  as 

a  few  drops    of   liquor  ammonise    in  one  alone,"  he  said,  ''  could  not  hold 

water.     I  ordered  cold  applications  to  him." 

the  head,  and  an  effervescing  draught        1 3th .—The  countenance  of  the  pa- 

to  be  taken.     At  8,  I  found  that  he  bad  tient  was  still  more  animated  ;  the  face 

remained  well   since  5  o'clock.     His  flushed;    the  eyes  more   brilliant  and 

face  was  still  flushed,  and  pulse  quick,  red;  the  pulse  rather  ^uick  ;  the  tongue 

As  be  was  much  troubled  with  flatus,  I  natural.     He  complains  of  a  buminfl^ 

ordered  an   assafoetida  enema. — I  must  pain  in  the  chest     He  is  quite  rational, 

now  describe  his  state  between  the  pa-  but  very  irritable.     It  was  agreed,  in 

roxysms.     He  always  lay  on  his  back,  consultation,  that  he   should  nave  the 

with   his  eyes  widely  and    constantly  following  mixture  :— 
open  and  turned   upwards;  the  pupils        ^  Tinct  Opii,  mix. ;  Vin.  Antim.5ij.; 
were  dilated,  but  naturally  contractile.  Spiritas  Ammon.  5j.;   Mi«t  Caroph. 

When   a  question  was  put  to  him,  he  ^^ijs.  m.  Capiat  cochleare  magnum 

always  answered   correctly.      He    ap-  2d4  qnftq.  horA. 

peared  eneraired  in  deep  thought.  When  ,  . .      .•  i      i 

told   to  shut  his  eyes,  he  would  do  so,        I  continued  watehing  the  case  closely, 

but  he  could  not  keep  them  shut.  When  as  there  appeared  to  me  something  un- 

a  paroxysm  of  convulsions  came  on,  it  common  m  the  symptoms.     There  was 

was  generally  announced  by  his  spitUng  no  delirium   whatever,  but  his  mental 

out  his  saliva  with  violence;  his  coun-  Acuities  were    wonderfully  increased, 

tenancebecomingexceedingly  animated,  He  jjiuld  hear  the  lowest  whisper ;  ^e 

and  his  menul  faculties  much  increased,  smallest  cinder  falling  would  make  h  m 

I  applied  a  blister  to  the  calf  of  each  start  up  ;  the  noise  made  by  the  water 

lejT     The  cold  applications  to  the  head  falling  when  the  cloth  was  dipped  into 

wL    continued,  and  during   the  day  i^  was  insupportable ;  a  camajre  paw- 

he   had    several    puiyativc    encmata.  ing  threw  him  mXo  b.  «.i«>A««ii>>a. 
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Tiskin  WM  also  wvyndeifiillj  increftsed.  wu  boI  elofled  till  the  blood  ceased  of 

Sonetimes  the  dread  of  water  was  ex-  itaelf  to  flow.    Betook  tlie BrU4rmm^^ 

ceedhiglj  well  marked,  at  otbere  not  so.  at  10;   at  12  be  was  pabelcss;  ai  half 

He  could  at  tioies  Mana<|pe  to  get  down  after  12  the  pake  was  again  petccptible; 

a  little,  bat  that  little  aeemed  to  distieaa  he  then  took  the  second  dnwgbt. 

him    greatly.      He  waa  asked  if  he  Feb.   14th.— f?e  had  no  eoavnlaian 

would  like  an   oranre.      Hating  ex-  daring  the  night;  the  bandage  abont 

pressed  a  wish  to  bare  one,  it  was  his  arm  having  bceooM  loooe,  be  bad 

giren  to  him,  with  the  top  eat  off;  it  lost  some  more  blood.    He  bad  taken 

was  carioas  to  obsenre  him  bring  it  to  five  of  the  dranghta.      He  wna  sow 

his  lips,  bat  the  instant  the  moistare  palselesB  and  insensible,  with  extpemi. 

toocbed  them  he  was  eonrolsed.    This  ties  eold.    At  12  he  had  a  viulcBt  pa* 

was  well  marked.    He  himself  asked  roxjsm,  which  lasted  fally  two  boors; 

**  how  it  was  that  when  be  brongbt  the  alter  this  he  had  only  a  lew,  and  wery 

orange  to  hia  lips  be  was  so  nailed  slight.     It  was  not  until  this  peiiod 

back  r*     On  inquiring,  I  found  that  that  his  mental  facultiaa  were  iomiML 

two  years  ago  he  was  bitten  by  bis  own  Before,  be  spoke  raueb  about  ruigioa, 

Newfoundland  dog,  in  the  upper  part  of  and  quite  rationally,  but  not  ao  now. 

the  left  arm :  the  dog  was  then  gjeatly  He  was  salirated ;    had  a  Uiater  to 

irritated,  but  it  was  stated  thai  it  was  Ike  acain,  and  oecasionaDy  leeobeo  to 

alive  and  well.    He  had  sinee  often  com-  the  beau ;  under  which  treatment  be 

plained  of  pain  in  the  part,  and  there  waa  gradually  recovered, 

now,  at  the  bitten  part,  some  redness;  One  w  the  medical  attendants  gravely 

whicb,bowever,migiit  haveresulted  from  asserted,   **  that    it   was    becanae    h» 


his  being  held  br  that  part  during  the  throat  was  dry  that  he  could  not  drink.** 

convalMons;  and  that  arm  was  throiwh-  The  li[d]owiii||^  lact,    however,   abows 

out  observed  to  be  more  convulsed  c£sn  that  his  aversion  to  fluUs  did  not  reaoll 

the  other.    At  thu  time  the  bitten  |Mut  simply  from  the  dificulty  experienced 

could  not  be  touched  without  inducing  in  swallowing  them.    He  would 


convulsive  twitches,  and    the   patient    aionally  ask  to  smdl  Ean  de  CokiMe ; 

irreu  when    at  times  it  was  grslelul,  but  at  otbetu 


bimsdf  asked  why  this  occu  _ 
that  arm  was  touched,  and  not  the  other,  insupportable.  I^could  isut  at  first 
Hb  appearance  was  now  frightfal ;  hb  count  lor  this;  but  I  observed  that  when 
tongue  was  greatly  protruoed,  and  his  it  was  brought  near  him,  he  carefnOy 
jaws  were  iocessantly  moving;  he  was  turned  his  eyes  away  finom  it,  and  as 
continually  spitJng  oat  his  saliva,  which  long  as  be  cfid  not  see  it,  it  was  grate- 
it  was  evioent  he  could  not  at  all  Inl;  but  if  it  was  so  placed  that  he 
swallow.  Sometimes  when  asked  if  be  could  not  avoid  seeing  it,  or  if  it  was 
would  have  9  drink,  he  would  say,  **  I  shaken  before  his  eyes,  then  be  c— Id 
wish  1  could  drink,  1  know  it  would  not  bear  it.  This  I  repeatedly  tried, 
do  me  gnod,  but  I  cannot.**  Daring  and  also  Mr.  L.  B.,  and  always  with 
this  day  he  had  several  paroxysms ;  in  similar  results.  With  re^pud  to  the 
the  afternoon  a  siraight-waistcoat  was  pvlse  and  tongue,  they  give  little  in- 
pat  on,  not  because  he  evinced  any  formation :  the  pobe  was  quicker  than 
disposition  to  do  barm,  but  because  it  natural,  and  the  tongue  cmn  througb- 
enabled  fewer  hands  to  bold  him  during  out ;  the  bowels  were  aU  along  obsti. 
the  paroxTsms:  those  who  were  often  natdy  constipated— oo  much  so,  that 
orconstanuy  withhim,ob8erved  through-  twelve  drops  of  croton  oil  did  not  afieet 
out  that  he  was  anxious  not  to  do  any  them.  1  must  not  omit  that  he  ahraya 
barm.  wished  the  penons  most  dear  to  him  to 
At  9  P.M.  it  was  decided  in  eonsolta-  keep  at  a  distance  livm  biai,  beiiu^  evi- 
tion  that  he  should  be  lamly  bled,  and  dently  apptebensive  of  doing  them  harm, 
that  he  should  have  Uie  following  Now  I  would  ask,  if  this  be  not  a 
draught : —  ease  of  rabies»  what  is  itf    I 


R   M.  Campbons 
talis,  n^x.;  Acad. 

Sol.  AoetaL  Morphiie,  V\w. .— ..  ,.  ^^i^-_j 

baottns.  Caput  baostnm  sUtim,  et  *J"*  intervened  between  tbe  kite  and 
repetatar2d&qQ4qQebor&ad  sex  vices  the  occurrence  of  the  above  symptoms  ; 
si  opus  St.  that  the  dread  of  water,  though  gene- 

rally well  and  strsngly  marked,  wa^i 

A  vein  was  opened  in  the  arm,  and  it    occasionally  absent';    and  lastly,  that 
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llie  patieDt  Ims  recoyered,  for  rabies  is  Uyed,  to  ft  Tery  late  period,  tlie  emploj- 

deeued  incurable.    If,  indeed,  it  be  al-  meat  of  tbe  caueter. 

Ipired  that  a  d<^  greatly  irritated  can  Tbe  remarkable  circumstance  in  tbe 

oomnuDicate  rabies,  tbe'  last  objec'aon  case,  as  stated  in  tbe  memoir  referred 

falls  to  tbe  ground ;  for  can  we  conceive  to,  was,  a  tumor  in  the  abdomen  *'  of  an 

it  possible  tbat  a  dog  sbould  communi-  oblong  form,  situated  in  tbe  rigbt  bypo- 

eate   rabies  if  at  toe    time  it  be  not  cbondrium  near  tbe  outer  edge  of  tbe 

rabid  P    If,  tben,  in  one  single  instance,  rectus  muscle,  extending  nearly  from 

ft  dog  wbicli  remained  aHerwards  well  tbe  eleventh  rib  to  tbe  rigbt  side  of  the 

has  communicated  tbe  disease,  I  think  symphysis  pubis,  and  being  particularly 

we  are  bound  to  consider  it  curable,  at  prominent  about  the  situation  of  the 

least  in  the  dog.     Dr.  Colles,  in  bis  inner  abdominal  ring.  It  somewhat  dis- 

lectures,    mentions  a    case  which  oc-  tended  the  integuments,   so   as  to  be 

corred  to  him.    A  lady,  on  seeing  her  perceutible  to  Uie  eye,  and  might  be 

lap^og  attacked  by  another  dog,  or-  consioered  to  be  about  three  inches  in 

dered  ner  footman  to  separate  them ;  in  width.*'    It  is  further  stated,  that  the 

doing  so,  the  man  was  oit  in  the  thumb,  swelling  corresponded  with  tbe  descrip- 

Both  the  dogs  were  chained  up,  and  tion  of  no  kind  of  hernia ;  was  not  das- 

continued    well,  yet  tbe  man  died  of  tic,  betrayed  no  Ouctuation,  seemed  to 

rabies.  Now  I  do  not  believe  the  powers  possess  considerable  solidity,  and  was 

of  imagination    so    great  as  to  cause  not  tender  to  the  touch.    Tne  introduo- 

the  peculiar  symptoms  of  true  rabies,  tion  of  the  catheter  emptied  the  tumor 

though  tbey  might  cause  hydrophobia.  of  its  urinary  contents,  and  the  patient 

I  may  observe,  that  those  who  only  rapidly  recovered.     The  conclusion  I 

saw  the  patient  occasionally,  or  for  a  came  to  was,  that  the  case  was  one  of 

short  time,  might  easily  believe  him  out  preternato  rally  enlarged  bladder;   tbe 

of  his  senses ;  but  all  those  who  were  mucous  membrane  having  been  pressed 

with  him  constantly  are  agreed  that  he  by  tbe  accumulation  of  urine,  tnrough 

was  not  mad,  but  in  his  perfect  senses  ;  the  muscular  coat ;  thus  forming  an  en« 

bb  manner  being  very  remarkable,  but  largedsacthrougb  rigbt  hypocbondrium. 

^uite  different  from  wnat  occurs  in  deli-  fiefore  this  illness,  Mr.  Jones,  the 

num  or  mania.    I  shall  offer  no  apo-  subject  of  tbe  communication,  bad  oc- 

logyfordescribinj^  this  case  so  minutely,  casionally  experienced  soi^e  difficult 

for  I  consider  it  interesting,  whether  it  in  passing  his  water;  a  bougie  was  intro- 

be  regarded  as  one  of  rabies  (which  I  duced  to  ascertain  if  stricture  existed, 

believe  it  to  have  been)  or  not.  and  the  condition  of  tbe  prostate  gland 

was  examined  by  the  rectum,  but  no 

[We  sbould  like  to  have  further  par-  adequate  cause  for  any  obslruction  to  tbe 

ticulars  about  this  very  interesting  case ;  free  discharge  of  urine  could  be  detect- 

imrticularly  as  to  the  mode  m   which  ed.    On  bis  recovery  from  this  attack, 

the  "salivation"  was  produced.— E.G.]  ^hJcb  was  in  November  1827,  he  was 

■  not  able  to  make  water ;  it  was  evident 

CASE  OF  that  either  some  mechanical  obstruction 

nc^o^vi^a^Trkitf  /m.^  trDx^jv  *®  *^®  cxit  of  the  conteuUof  thc  bladder 

RETENTION  Olf  URINE,  existed,  or  that  there  was  a  complete 

raoM  TCMORs  WITHIN    THE  .BLADDEft ;  atouy  of  its  muscular  coat^  there  was 

WITH  A.  SACCULATED  BLADDER;  AND  A  uo  oDStacIc  to  tbc  iutroductiou  of  a  ca- 

LARGE  AccLMDLATioN  OF  CALCULI.  tbctcr,  uor  was  suy  calculus  discover* 

able.    He  was  taught  to  employ  tbe 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  catheter  himself,  and  found  it  necessary 

to  introduce  it  from  four  to  six  tunes  in 

Si  a,  the  twenty-four  hours.    At  first  be  used 

In  the  second  volume  of  your  journal,  a  silver  instrument,  but  afterwards  gave 

I  published  the  case  of  a  patient,  who,  preference  to  tbe  elastic  gum  catheter, 

during  a  severe  illness,  was  found   to  His  health,  which  before  his  illness  was 

have  an   unnatural  enlargement   con-  not  robust,  was  more  impaired  after  that 

nected  with  the  bladder,  in  which  the  period:  be  was^not  often  confined  to 

urine  had  been  so  lon^  retained  as  seri-  oed,  but  complained  of  debility,  and 

ously  to  endanger  his  life;  but  where  latterly  had  found  walking  fatiguing, 

the  quantity  of  water  passed,  and  the  For  tbe  last  twelve  months  hu  health 

absence  of  the  swelling  above  the  pubes  had  more  declined :  he  was  compelled 

usual  in  cases  of  dbteuded  bladder,  de-  to  employ  tbe  catheter  more  frequently. 
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At  tiroes  the  drawing'  ofT  the  water  was  bladder,  a  cavitj  was  unexpectedly  pe- 

very  painful  to  him ;  on  which  occasions  netrated,  from  which  a  gush  of  three  or 

it  was  scanty,  and  contained  much  pu-  four  ounces  of  clear  urine  took  place ; 

rulent  mucus.    Sometimes  small  scales  this  proved  to  be  the  rif^ht  ureter  greatlj 

of  calculous  matter  stuck  in  the  aper-  distended,  and  l^rouj^ht  much  nearer  to 

tures  at  the  point  of  the  catheter,  and  the  parietes  of  tK^  abdomen  than  was 

rendered   its  withdrawal  painful ;  and  natural.    The  ureter  was  then  divided 

whenever  a    metallic    instrument  was  at  the  part  where  it  was  wounded,  and 

used  for  some  months  before  his  death,  the  portion  connected  with  the  bladder 

it  was  felt  to  ffrate  against  a  calculus.  was  removed  with  that  viscoa,  as  well 

He  was  under  the  necessity  of  taking  as  the  left  ureter,  throughout  its  whole 

opium  for  a  considerable  time,  thoug^b  len^h.      The    rig'ht   ureter  was  then 

not  in  large  quantity  ;  latterly  be  took  traced  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidnejr,  and 

a  tea  spoonful  of  the  tincture  at  bed-  taken  out  with  a  part  of  the  kidney, 

time,  and  a  small  quantity  once  or  twice  The    right   kidney  shewed    no    pecu- 

in  the  day.    He  continued  to  walk  to  a  liarity ;  the  left  was  not  minutely  ex- 

short  distance  almost  daily  until  the  be-  amined. 

ginuinfif  of  the  present  year.  The  appearances  of  the  removed  parts 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1837,  he  was  were  as  follows : — 

seized  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  iii-  The  right  ureter  was  much  thickened 

flucnza,  which  was  then  universal  in  in  its  coats,  and  enlarged  in  its  calibre; 

this  city,  in  a  severe  form.    Bronchial  the  little  finger  could  be  introduced  into 

inflammation  came  on  :  he  became  much  it.    At  its  connexion  with  the  bladder  it 

exhausted  by  the  complaint ;  and  the  dis-  was  particularly  thick ;  and  the  bladder, 

order  of  the  bladder  was  more  trouble-  at  the  point  where  this  canal  entered  it, 

some,  the  urine  requiring  to  be  drawn  felt  almost  cartila^nous. 

off  every  hour.  The  catarrhal  symptoms,  The  lefl  ureter  was  a  little  larger 

however,  subsided,  but  he  did  not  rally  than  natural. 

from  the  attack,  and  died  in  eleven  days  The  bladder  and  prostate  eland  were 

from  the  commencement  of  influenza,  slit  open  from  the  caput  Oalnnaginis  to 

in  the  G6th  year  of  his  age.  the  iundus.    The  prostate  gland  was 

As  no  objection  was  made  to  a  post-  increased  to  the  size  of  a  small  orange, 

mortem  examination,    the  o[)portunity  Attached    to  the    prostate  within    die 

was  not  neglected  of  ascertaining,  as  far  bladder  were    three    distinct    tubercu- 

as  was  practicable,  the  original  cause  of  lated,  semi -cartilaginous  excrescences : 

impediment  to  the  exit  of  tnc  urine  from  two  of  them  were  on  the  left  side  of  the 

the  bladder;  the  nature  of  the  distended  urethra;  one  was  very  prominent  and 

sac,  which  was  so  remarkable  a  feature  loosely  adhered  by  a  narrow  neck,  and 

during  the  illness  of  1827,  and  the  con»  was  about  the  size  of  a   small   hazle- 

dition  of  a  bladder  which,  fur  nine  years,  nut ;  the  next,  more  in  contact  with  the 

had  never  evacuated  its  contents  by  its  urethra,  was  less  circular,  and  appeared 

own  muscular  efforts.  more  like  an  irregular  projection  of  the 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  fundus  gland  itself.      The  third,  on  the  right 

of  the  bladder  was  seen  above  the  pubes,  side,  was  the  largest  tubercle,  and  was 

apparently   distended   with   urine,    but  firmly  attached  to  the  prostate.     When 

really  containing  very  little:  its  coats  the  divided  portions  of  the  prostate  were 

were  thickened,  and  its  surface  irre^u-  put  in  apposition,  it  was  clear  that  these 

lar,  several  rounded  prominences  being  tumors  entirely  closed  the  aperture  into 

observed    upon   it.    These   projections,  the  urethra  from  the  bladder;  the  looser, 

upon   being   felt,  were   found  to  con-  and  rounder  one,  might  be  aptly  com- 

tain  calculi.     During  the  unavoidable  pared  to  the  bullet  valve  of  the  stomach 

moving  of  the  bladder,  in  the  progress  pump. 

of  the  dissection,  the  calculi  fell  out  of  Within  the  bladder  an  extraordinary 

their  cysts,  and  were   heard  to   rattle  number  of  calculi  presented  themselves, 

within  the  bladder  when  it  was  at  all  of  all   sizes,  from  that  of  a  moderate 

inverted.  Spanish  chesnut,  to  the  dimensions  of  a 

The  object  in  this  examination  was  small  sweet-pea  seed.    Many  of  these 

to  remove  the  bladder  entire  with  the  were  still  embedded  in  pouches  formed 

ureters,  that  these  parts  might  afler-  between    the    muscular    fibres   of   the 

wards  undergo  a  careful  inspection.   On  bladder  ;    and    similar    cavities,    from 

separating  the  connexions  on  the  right  which  other  stones  had  escaped,  were 

siac,  on  a  level  with  the  fundus  of  the  very  numerous. 
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or  tlrose  stones  that  were  remoTed,  had  recourse  to,  or  the  frequent  introduc- 

there  were  thirteen  weij^hingf,  when  dry,  tion  of  (be  metallic  catheter  at  that  time' 

ffMm  four  drachms  and  a  half  to  ten  employed.     For  several  years  he  used 

fiprains,  and   about  Mty   smaller  ones,  elastic  g'um  instruments,  and  had  rarely 

weijfhin^   together  two   drachms  and  occasion  for  surgical  assistance  in  the 

a  half:   their  total  weight  was  rather  employment  of  them, 

less  than   four  ounces.     Some  of  the  The  calculi,  according  to  the  analysis 

smaller  stcmes  were  so  embedded  in  their  of  a  friend,  consist'  almost  entirely  of 

pouches,  that  they  could  not  be  removed  ^phosphate  of  lime:  a  white  sand,  which 

without  squeezing  them  out,  in  conse-  coats  most  of  the  specimens,  and    is 

qnence  of  their  being  larger  than  the  found  to  intervene  between  some  of  the 

mouth  of  the  cavity  containing  them:  layers  of  the  solid  parts,  is  uric  acid, 

a  proof  that  these  at  least  were  formed  Upon  reviewing  (be  symptoms  in  this 

in  the  part  where  they  were  found.     In  case,  and    comparing    them    with   the 

those  parts  of  the   bladder  where  they  post-mortem  appearances,  there   seems 

were  embedded,  the  muscular  fibres  weie  litile   room   for  doubting  that  the  dis- 

9ii  strongly  marked  as  to  give  the  sur-  tended  sac,  which  was  so  remarkable  a 

face  very  much  tlie  appearance  of  the  feature  during  the  patient's  illness  in 

fleshy  bands  and  pilloM^s  found  within  1827,  was  formed  by  the  right  ureter, 

the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  No  part  of  the   bladder  itself  afforded 

The  valvular  apertures  where  the  ure-  any  evidence  of  preternatural  elonga- 

ters  terminate  in  the  bladder,  were  per-  tion  ;  and  though  the  ureter  was  now  not 

vious  and  natural.  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  size  of 

A  peculiarity  in  this  case  was,   the  that  tumor,  the  thickened  state  of  the 

uniformity  in  shape  of  nearly  all  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  of  the  bladder 

calculi,  which  ucre,  with   scarcely  an  at  the  point  where  this  canal  opens  into 

exception,  tetrahcdral,  even  the  minutest  it,  favour  the  probability  of  its  having 

exhibiting  the  same  appearance.    Very  been  formerly  in  a  state  of  considerable 

few  shewed  any  marks  of  attrition;  and  distension. 

several  were  so  situated  as  to  be  pro-  The  case  presents  an  interesting  ex- 

tccted  from  rubbing  against  others,  by  ample  of  a  bladder  which  for  nine  years 

their  firm  inclosure  in  their  respective  had  never  evacuated  its  contents  by  na- 

sacs.     These  calculi  therefore  exhibited  tural  efforts,  and  of  the  change»-]N«i^ 

their  original  form,  having  suffered  no  duced  within  its  cavity  by  so  unusual  a 

<]isturbance    from   contractions   of   the  condition.    The  calculi  lodged  in  the 

bladder,  or  attrition  with  other  calculi,  numerous    sacculated    cavities    of  the 

To  any  other  cause  than  the  effect  of  bladder,  confirm  the  opinion  of  many 

the  muscular  fibres  in  modifying  their  writers,  that  such  concretions  are  oflen 

form,   I  am   unable  to   attribute  their  deposited  from  the  mucous  secretion  of 

angular  shape,  but  it  does  not  seem  very  that  viscus,  and  not  entirely  from  tho 

easy  to  determine  why  so  much  simila-  urine:  they  were  found  to  be  as  abun- 

rity  of  form  should  have  existed.     How  dant  at  the  fundus  (where  probably  little 

far  this  shape  is  common  to  calculi  thus  urine  reached  them,    from  the  bladder 

deposited    m  sacs,  and  excluded   from  never  being  very  full,)  as  they  were  at 

friction  with  other  stones,  I  am  unable  its  lowest  part  near  the  neck ;  and  many 

to  sav.     In  the  beautiful  collection  of  were  lodged  in  little  hollows  of  the  mu- 

calculi  in  Mr.  Richard  Smith*s  museum  cons  membrane,  with  only  a  very  small 

in  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  consisting  of  opening  communicating  with  the  cavity 

four  hundred  specimens,  I  do  not  find  of  the  bladder. 

cme  resembling  them.  Thej^  approximate  It  was  remarkable  that  the  presence 

most  in  figure  to  some  biliary  concre-  of  so  large  an  accumulation  of  foreign 

tions,  but  tile  smooth  sides  of  such  for-  matter  in  the  bladder  produced  no  very 

mations  seem  to  depend  upon  attrition  material  aggravation  of  the  patient's  in- 

within  the  gall-bladder.    At  what  pe-  convenience.    More  irritation  than  had 

riod    these    concretions    began    to    be  formerly  existed    certainly  supervened 

formed  it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  during  the  last  year  or  two ; Jpurulcnt 

had  any  existed  at  the  time  when  the  in*  matter  was  oAener  drawn  off,  and   a 

ability  to  void  urine  became  confirmed,  more  frequent  introduction  of  the  ca- 

it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  have  theter  was  reauired ;  but  as  the  coats  of 

escaped    detection   during  the  various  the  bladder  aid  not  contract  upon  the 

explorations  of  the  bladder  which  were  stones,  the  ordinary  suficrings  of  this 
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distressiDg  complaiDt  vere  not  ezperi-  refpon,  I  wm  immediately  sensible  of  a 

enced.  Tcrjr  loud  and  banh  to  and  fro  sound  ■; 

Tbe  propriety  of  recommending  tbe  a  noise  of  rubbing,  apparently  dose  to 

patient  to  undergo  an  operation  for  tbe  tbe  ribs,  drowning  all  oiber  sound  in 

removal  of  tbe  calculi,  was  of  course  tbat  space,  keeping  time  witb  tbe  al- 

doly  considered  \  but  no  besitation  was  temate  motions  of  tbe  beart,  and  eaoatty 

felt  in  tbe  decision  tbat,  in  sucb  a  case,  manifest  wben   tbe   patient   b^    bu» 

it  was  inadmissible.— I  am,  sir,  breatb.    Tbis  sound  was  distinctly  per- 

Your  obedient  senrant,  oei?ed  by  Dr.  Sweatman. 

J.  B.  EsTLiN.  I  stated  to  bim  my  oonvicdon  tbat  our 

Bristol.  December  16. 1887.  P*^,«°*  was  labouring  under  repent  and 

acute  pericarditis.    I  concluded  tbat  be 

""  also  bad  bydrotborax,  and  tbat,  with 

DIAGNOSIS  IN  ADHERENT  respect  to  tbe  beart,  tbere  was  dilatation 

PERICARDIUM.  of  ite  rigbt  cavities  at  least. 

.....  I  ventured  to  predict  tbat  either  Mr. 

n  ik»  Editor  qf  the  Medid  G»zHU.  ?! I^i^JSJ^^J^ -'wk  *  *^  ™»*^(f 

^  sound  continued,  m  which  case  the  pen- 

SiR,  «  cardium  would  be  found  inflamed,  but 

I  TAKE  leaTC  to  mdose  herewith  tbe  nnadberent,  or  onl^r  partially  adherent, 

case  alluded  to  in  my  last  communica-  ^  tbe  heart:-- or,  if  be  survived  a  few 

tion,  of  adbesion  between  tbe  heart  and  ^^J^^  the  remaH:able  sound  of  friction 

pericardium :  ascertained  by  symptoms  would   alto^tber  cease,  which   would 

during  life,  and  demonstrated  in  tbe  indicate,  with  certainty,  that  adhesion 

examination  of  tbe  dead  body.  ^^  taken  place. 

I  bave  tbe  honour  to  remain.  He  bad  been  suffering  in  the  same 

Your  obedient  and  obliged  servant,  manner  for  tbree  or  four  days ;  the  pain 

Thos.  Watson.  i°  the  left  side,  and  (in  all  probability) 

n    -I  4..  «^  *  o       jt  V  tbe  inflammation  of  tbe   pericardium, 

H«.ri.tt..jt«.u^c.T«di.h*,n»..  ^,^j„^  commenced  on  tbe*8Ui  of  od 

tober. 

On  tbe  lltb  of  October,  1836,  I  was  ^   In  tbe  spring  of  that  year,  aftar  bar. 

,  asked  by  my  colleague.  Dr.  Sweatman,  ing  from  indolence    kept   within  tbe 

to  see  a  patient  wttb  bim,  in  St.  John's  bouse  for  several  months,  be  had  crossed 

Wood  :— a  Mr.  S.  from  tbe  Isle  of  Man  to  Liverpool,  and 

I   was  introduced  to  a  gentleman,  suflered  a  good  deal  from  sea-sickness 

39  years  old,   witb  a  pale  face  and  during  tbe  passage.      As  soon  as  he 

sbarp  thin  features,  sitting  up  in  bed,  landed,  )ie  set  out,  in  company  with  two 

breathing  sbortly  and  laboriously.    His  other  gentlemen,  to  walk    a  distance 

legs  were  anasarcous ;  and   bu  belly  somewhat  exceeding  a  mile.    His  com- 

was  tense  and  fluctuating.    I  had  h^n  panions,  engaged  in  conversation,  inad- 

Ereviously  informed   tbat  for  years  be  vertently  outstripped  him ;    and  after 

ad  been  given  up  to  intemperance  in  some  time  tbey  were  called  back,  and 

drinking,  and  to  indolent  and  low  habits  found  bim  supporting  bimself  against  a 

of  life.    Twice  or  tbrice  be  bad  been  wall,  ver^  pale,  greatly  distressed  in 

affected  witb  delirum  tremens.  bis  breatbing,  and  unable  for  some  time 

He  complained  to  me  tbat  be  was  to  proceed.  He  attributed  all  his  sub- 
troubled  with  wind,  shooting  upwards  sequent  complaints  to  tbe  over-exertion 
through  all  the  left  side  of  bis  chest :  he  then  maae ;  for  he  had  been  ailing 
on  further  inquiry  I  found  he  meant  thenceforward,  though  not  confined  to 
tba(  he  had  much  pain  there.  tbe  bouse,  till  the  attack  on  tbe  8th  of 

A    diffused    sibilous  wheezing  was  October, 
audible  in  the  upper  portions  of  tbe        Mercury  and  some  diuretic  medicines 

lun&pi  on  both  sides :  both  sides  were  were  prescribed,  and  leeches  were  ap- 

dullon  percussion,  in  front  and  behind,  plied  to  the  painful  side, 
at  their  lower  part; — and  on  the  rigbt        I  visited  Mr.  S.  sgain  on  the  15th. 

side  no  sound  of  respiration  could  be  He  had  been  greatlj^  relieved  by  the 

beard  in  that  part    The  jugular  veins  treatment  adopted,  being  firee  from  pain, 

were  swollen  and  tortuous.    His  pulse  and  less  swelled.    Tbe  to  ami /ro  sound, 

was  frequent,  and  very  feeble.  however,  continued  ;    but  it  was  lesa 

Ou  applying  my  ear  to  tbe  prcecofdial  harsh,  and  confined  to  a  smaller  space. 
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On  the  20tb  I  saw  him  for  the  third  The  aorta  expanded,  just  beyond  its 

and  last  time  alire.    The  rubbing  noise  valves,  into  a  small  pouch,  in    some 

was  entirely  gone,  and  a  dull,  systolic,  spots  of  which  circular  depressions  were 

deep-seated  bellows  sound,  had  taken  its  visible.     Here  the  coats  of  the  vessel 

place.     He  was  making  a  vast  (|uantity  were  thinner  than  elsewhere,  and  trans- 

of   urine,   the   dropsical    affection  had  lucent,  presenting  apparently  the  first 

ffreatly  diminished,  and   he   professed  steps  towards  aneurism.      At  a  greater 

Eimself  to  feel   much  bettor ;    but  his  distance   from   its  moutb,  the    surface 

pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible.  of  the  aorta  was  rendered  irregular  by 

On  the  3l8t  it  was  uuliced  that  he  small  opaque,  yellow  patches,  project- 
spoke  in  an  odd  and  unusually  loud  iug  its  inner  membrane, 
tone,  and  his  pulse,  as  Dr.  Sweatman  To  make  the  case  complete,  I  have 
informed  me,  could  not  be  felt ;  but  he  given  the  history  and  the  dissection  in 
said  he  suffered  no  pain,  and  be  seemed  full ;  but  its  chief  interest  consists  in 
to  breathe  with  tolerable  ease.  the  confirmation  afforded,  by  the  inspec- 

In  the  course  of  that  evening  be  sat  tion  of  the   dead  body,  to   the  special 

up  in  bed  to  swallow  a  dose  of  medi-  diagnosis  derived  from  the  auscultatory 

ane ;  and  having  done  so,  he  leaned  symptoms  during  life, 

his  head  against  the  nurse,   who  was  The  existence  of  the   to  and  fro 

supporting  nyn,  and  presently  expired.  sound  was  good  evidence  (as  I  thought) 

The  body  was  opened  the  next  day  that  the  pericardium  was  made  rough 

by  Mr.  Shaw,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  by  inflammation ;  the  total  cessation  of 

Sweatman  and  myself.    I  did  not  hesi-  that  sound  was  to  me  a  sig^  that  the  pe- 

tate  to  express  my  certain  persuasion  ricardium  had  become  fix^,  more  or  less 

that  the  heart  and  pericaraium  were  extensively,  to  the  surface  of  the  heart, 

adherent.  and  the  further  continuance  of  the  rub- 

The  abdomen  was  first  examined.     It  bingthus  rendered  physically  impossible, 

contained  a  large  quantity  of  clear  se-  In  many  previous  instances,  reflection 

rous  fluid.    The  liver  was  covered  with  upon  this  succession  of  phenomena  had 

a  thin  layer  of  reticulated  lymph,  and  satisfied  my  mind  as  to  the  state  of  the 

connected  by  a  few   slender  and  soft  parts  within  the  chest.    On  this,  and  on 

strings  of  lymph  to  the  diaphragm.  one  former  occasion   (see  Med.   Oaz. 

There  was^uch  fluid  in  each  pleura  vol.  xviii.  pp.  701,  &c.),  an  early  ex- 

also.    The  right  lung  occupied  exclu-  amination  of  the  affected  organ— the 

sively  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  its  actual  spectacle  of  the  serous  surfaces 

infenor  margin  being  turned  upwards,  glued  toeetber  by  tender  and  recent 

and  fixed  by  a  strong  band  of  aahesion,  lymph — brought  the  force  of  demonstra- 

half  an  inch  in  length,  to  one  of  the  tion  to  that  which  before  had  only  been 

ribs,  about  midway  between   the  dia-  a  matter  of  circumstantial  evidence, 

phragm  and  the  clavicle ;  so  that  the  I  may  add,  that  my  colleague.  Dr. 

fluid  must  have  been  poured  out,  and  Wilson,  has  just  dismissed  from  the  hos- 

have  floated  the  edge  of  the  lung  to  that  pital  a  lad,  m  whom,  during  an  attack 

height  before  it  adhered.  of  acute    rheumatism,  a    well-marked 

The  left  pleura  was  quite  healthy.  to  and  fro  sound  arose,  continued  a  few 

The  heart  was  large.    The  cavity  of  days,  then  ceased  entirely,  and  was  sue- 

the  pericardium  was  entirely  obliterated,  ceeded  by  a  strong  systolic  bellows  or 

the  opposed  serous  surfaces  of  the  mem-  cooing  sound.     Dr.  Wilson  showed  me 

brane  oeing  united  by  means  of  a  thick  also,  some  days  ago,  a  young  woman, 

layer  of  sofl    mottled  lymph.      They  in  whom,  as  I  well  remembered,  the 

were  easily  separated   by  yetj  genlJfe  same  rubbing  sound  had  been  equally 

traction.  distinct  and  temporary,  in  a  severe  at- 

All   the  cavities  of  the  heart  were  tack  of  the  same  disease  which  she  suf- 

larger  than  natural ;  those  of  the  right  fered  in  the  hospital  two  years  before, 

side  were  much  dilated  ;  the  led  were  She  has  now  the  appearance  of  perfect 

filled  with  dark    clotted    blood ;    Uie  health,  and  the  cardiac  sounds  are  not 

walls  of  the  ventricles  being  considera-  unnatural.     But  there  can  be  no  rea- 

bly  thickened.    Both   the  mitral  and  sonable  doubt  that,  in  both  these  per- 

the  aortic  valves  were  morbidly  thick  sons,  the  pericardium  is  adherent  to  the 

and  stiff,  but  there  were  no  **  vegeta-  heart;  and  such  cases  are  common, 

tiona."  — 

626.—XXI.  a  N 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE.  *"  "^^'SiWe  life ;  that  as  the  Eagle  doe« 

„         ,       -^         ,      ^^     ^  not  iDSnre  more  than  50(K)/.  on  one  life, 

Saturday,  December  30, 1837.  ^^  g„„  jjr.  Cockrane  a  note  to  Ue 

Atlas,  and  soon  receiFed  an  answer  ac- 

•«  Licet  omnibus  licet  etiam  niihi.  digniutem  ceptinff  the  proposal.     Mr.  H.  P.  Smith 

Arti*  Mediem  taerl;  poteatas  modo  venlendi  In  i*    i    •        i                                       i       -r* 

pablicum  sit,  dicendi  pericuium  uon  recuBo."  applied  lu  the  sanae  way  to  the  Eco- 

CicBBo.  nomio;  but  on  the  22d  of  September, 

Mr.  Downes,  of  that  office  came,  and 

A  CASE  OF  LIFE-INSURANCE.  ^j  ^^,^^  ^^.^  „„  ,„  objection  to  the 

A  REMARKABLE  trial,  lasting  three  days,  life. 

which   turned   upon  the  validity  of  a  Mr.  Sajrner  and  Dr.  Spurgin  were 

policy    of  life-insurance,    lately    took  the  next  witnesses,  and  deposed  to  ha?- 

place  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  ing  examined  Mr.  J.  Cockrane  in  Sep- 

We  take  the  report  from  the  Times  of  teniber    1834,  and  having  considered 

December  Idth.  him  an  unexceptionable  life. 

An  action  was  brought  by  the  Eagle  Then  came  Mr.  Bennett,  the  medical 

against  the  Atlas  Insurance  Company,  attendant  of  the  deceased,  who  stated 

to  recover  4000Z.  upon  a  policy  effected  that,  in  September  1834,  Mr.  Cockrane 

by  the  former  company  upon  the  life  of  was  in  good  health.     He  gave  answers 

Mr.  John  Cockrane.    The  life  of  this  to  the  office  at  the  request  of  Major 

gentleman  was  insured  on  the  24th  of  Williams.     Among  other  things   Mr. 

September,  1834,  for  four  years.    The  Bennett  is  made  to  say,  *'  I  have  heard 

Eagle  Office  gave  him  12,000/.,  on  con-  people  say  that  he  was  given  to  drink- 

dition  of  receiving  16,000/.  if  he  sur-  ing,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  the 

vived  the  above  time  ;  and  having  ad-  common  talk,  and  never  considered  his 

vanced  the  whole  of  the  money  in  the  habits  intemperate." 

first  instance,  insured  his  life  in  the  A  cousin  of  Mr.  Cockrane's  was  next 

Atlas,  the  Hope,  the  Promoter,  and  the  examined,  who  did  not  visit  him ;  he 

Union  Offices.     Mr.  Cockrane  died  in  stated  that  he  had  no  appearance  of  be- 

April  1835.    The  Sun  alone  paid  the  ing  addicted  to  drinking, 

sum  insured,  the  others  refusing  on  the  Then  there  comes  one  Rickman,  a 

grounds — Ist,  that  at  the  time  the  in-  mews-keeper,  who  confesses,  on  cross- 

surance  was  effected,  Mr.  Cockrane  was  examination,    that    he  has   seen    Mr. 

afflicted   with    a    disease    tending    to  Cockrane  take  shrub  and  peppermint  at 

shorten  life;  2dly,  that  his  habits  were  all  hours,  perhaps  five  or  six  times  in 

those  of  a  confirmed   drunkard ;   and  the  course  of  the  day,  according  to  the 

ddly,  that  these  facts  had    been   con-  distance  they  went  when  driving  cot 

cealed,  by  which  circumstance  the  policy  together;  and  that  he  had  also  two  or 

became  void.  three  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  at 

The  first  witness  called  was  Mr.  H.  which  he  would  take  a  glass  of  ale/ or 

Porter  Smith,  the  actuary  of  the  Eagle  sherry  and  water,before  going  out.    He 

Insurance  Company,  who  deposed  that,  has  seen  Mr.  Cockrane's  servants  dine 

in  1834,  an  application  was  made  to  with  him  at  his  own  table,  and  beUeves 

lend  Mr.  J.  Cockrane  a  sum  which  in-  they  did  so  every  day. 

volved  an  insurance  of  12,000/.  for  four  On  re-examination,    Rickman  says, 

years ;  that  he  was  examined  by  Dr.  with  a  coolness  worthy  of  a  higher  sta- 

Spurgin  and  Mr.  Sayner,  the  medical  tion,   *^  Cockrane    never   appeared    to 

officers  of  the  institution,  and  reported  me  to  take  any  thing  to  hurt  a  man.    I 
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never  saw  him  drink  more  than  the  minds,  it  would  be  totally  removed  by 
rest  of  the  company.  I  only  saw  him  the  evidence  which  he  should  brinjr 
intoxicated  fifty  or  sixty  times  in  four  forward.  He  abandoned  the  first  and 
years.  His  health  did  not  seem  to  be  second  pleas,  which  alledged  that  at 
impaired  by  what  he  drank.''  the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance,  Mr. 
After  the  testimony  of  another  cousin  J.  Cockrane  was  afflicted  with  a  disease 
to  the  goodness  of  the  constitution  of  tending  to  shorten  life ;  but  he  contcnd- 
the  deceased,  we  come  to  the  very  ed  that  bis  habits  of  life  were  known  to 
curious  evidence  of  Frederick  Ham-  the  Eagle  office  through  a  communica- 
mond,  his  groom.  He  stated  that  he  tion  made  to  them  in  the  report  by  Mr. 
bad  *'  seen  him  tipsy  a  hundred  times,  Travers,  examining  surgeon  to  the 
perhaps,  but  not  beastly  drunk."  When  Economic ;  and  that  as  these  facts  had 
he  was  going  about  he  drank  sherry  been  concealed  by  them  from  the  de- 
and  water,  brandy  and  water,  ale,  rum,  fendant,  the  policy  was  void,  and  his 
shrub,  and  gin  and  peppermint ;  it  did  client  entitled  to  a  verdict, 
not  matter  what.  He  would  sometimes  Among  the  numerous  witnesses  called 
lie  in  bed  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  by  the  learned  Serjeant,  Dennis  Wood- 
time,  and  then  he  had  liquors  in  his  ing  deposed  that,  in  1833  and  1834, 
bed-room,  and  the  servants  drank  theirs  Mr.  Cockrane  "  was  almost  always 
also  in  his  siccping-room — '^  we  all  had  muddling ;  his  eyes  were  ready  to  start 
our  song  together."  from  his  head,  and  his  hands  shook  so 

He  adds,  '*  Mr.  Bennett  has  seen  us  that  he  could   not  sometimes  write  his 

in  the  bed -room  with  the  liquor.     *      *  name   for  two  or  three  days."      Mr, 

There  was  always  liquor  about  when  Missing,   a  barrister,  deposed   to  Mr. 

my  master  was  at  home.     I  have  heard  Cockrane's  coming  to  his  house  to  dine 

Mr.  Bennett  say  it  was  a  pity  that  Mr.  in  a  tipsy  state,  so  that  he  could  not  eat, 

Cockrane  drank,  and   that  it  was  his  but  drank  only, 

rattling  about  so  that  made  him  ill."  A  publican,   whose  house  Was    fre- 

The  depositions  of  a  number  of  per-  quented  by  the  deceased,  states  that  he 

sons  residing  at  Paris  and  Calais,  at  had    frequently  seen   him  intoxicated, 

the  latter  of  which  places  Mr.'Cockrane  and  that  Mr.  Bennett  remarked  he  was 

died,  were  now  read.     One  of  the  wit-  taking  all  the  pains  he  could  to  kill 

nesses    deposed    that    the    death    was  himself 

caused  by  severe  inflammation  of  the  Mr.  Russell,  who  kept  the  George,  at 

lungs;  the  others  stated  that  he  was  an  Kingston,  deposed   that  the   deceased 

insurable  life.  once  came  to  bis  house  with  Rickman, 

The  evidence  of  another  witness,  stat-  and  dined  there.    "  He  went  to  bed 

ing  that  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Cock-  soon  after  dinner;  and  shortly  after  he 

rane,  in   1834,  was  that  of  a  strong  went  to  bed,  some   musicians  played 

healthy  young    man,    and    that  *'  he  under  the  window.    He  rung  for  his 

looked  in   the  face   something  like  a  servant,  and  I  saw  them  dancing  about 

strong    Welch    girl,     as    he    had    no  the  room  together.   He  was  intoxicated, 

whiskers,"  closed  the  plaintiff's  case.  He  got  up  the  same  evening,  and  they 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde,    who  now   ad-  all  left  together.    This  took  place  the 

dressed  the  jury  for  the  defendant,  ob-  latter  end  of  September   1834."      On 

served,  that  even  the  case  as  set  forth  cross-examination,   the    witness  stated 

by  the  plaintifif's  witnesses,  must  decide  that  Mr.  Cockrane  associated  so  much 

their  verdict  in  favour  of  the  defendant ;  with  his  servants,  that,  fur  the  first  two 

but  that  if  any  doubt  remained  in  their  years,  he  thought  they  were  all  grooms. 
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Another   witness,  ostler  to    Rickman,  to    dewy    eve,"     rum-and-milk,    ale, 

sajs  that  Cockrane  used  to  get  the  better  brandy-and-water,    shrub,    and    wine, 

of  the  liquor  he  had  taken  at  night  bj  had  their  turns. 

repeating  it  in  the  morning.    Witness  „  He  certeinl  v  does   appear.'^  sajs 

dined  with  th^  deceased  in  1834,  the  i^i^d  Denman,  •'^  to  have  been  one  of 

remainder  of  the  party  consisting  of  the  most  wretched  young  men  one  has 

fire  servants.  ever  heard  described.     Well  bom,  with- 

.^    rr*       '       •  •.  J  I.*       « L         •  out  a  single  decent  habit ;  well   con- 

Mr.  Travers  visited  him  at  home,  m  ^^^^  :;;f^j,^^j  ^^^  respectoble  com. 

bed,  at  half-past  4,  in  a  state  of  stupid  panion ;  the  young  son  of  a  widowed 
intoxication,  and  then  went  to  see  Mr.  mother,  without  any  appearance  of  feel- 
Bennett  His  medical  attendants  led  i^g  or  affection." 
him  to  suppose  that  his  habits  were  not  In  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  the 
confirmed,  but  that  he  was  only  occa-  case  presents  some  difficulties, 
sionally  in  liquor.  Mr.  Travers,  how-  For  the  plaintiff  it  might  possibly  be 
ever,  suspecting  that  all  was  not  right,  argued,  in  the  first  place,  that  Cock- 
made  a  special  report,  and  the  directors  rane's  life  was  really  an  insurable  -one, 
of  the  Economic  rejected  the  life.  and  would  have  been  so,  even  if  all 

Mr.  Aston  Key  saw  Mr.  Cockrane,  at  had  been  originally  known  that  came 

the  Promoter  office,  on  the  a4th  Sep-  out  upon  the  trial ;  that  the  drunken- 

tember,  1834.     His  first  impression  was  ness  which  renders  a  life  uninsurable 

that   he    was  under  the  influence  of  must  be  an  habitual  and  deep  intoxica- 

liquor,  but  his  opinion  was  altered  by  tion,  and  not  a  mere  habit  of  muddling ; 

the  certificates  of  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  that  if  all  habitual  deviation  from  ex- 

Neale  *•  treme  sobriety  rendered  a  policy  void. 

We  have  been  compelled,  by  want  of  life-insurance  must  be  at  an  end,  or 
room,  to  abridge  the  evidence  ex-  confined  to  tea-toiaUers ;  just  as  if  we 
tremely ;  yet  we  hope  we  have  retained  strictly  interpreted  the  warranty  that 
enough  to  make  the  case  intelligible,  the  insurer  is  not  liable  to  any  disease 
Young  Cockrane  appears  to  have  had  tending  to  shorten  life,  we  should  ex- 
an  invincible  taste  for  low  company ;  elude  all  who  were  subject  to  headache, 
sometimes  drinking  spirits  with  publi-  dyspepsia,  or  winter-cough,  t.  9.  ninety- 
cans  and  mews-men,  sometimes  dancing  nine  in  a  hundred, 
about  his  room,  or  playing  at  skittles,  In  the  second  place,  it  might  be 
with  his  servants,  and  at  all  times  en-  urged  for  the  plaintiff,  that  he  had  no 
acting  the  part  of  a  groom,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  now  produced ; 
fidelity  unrivalled  on  any  stage ;  so  that  Mr.  Bennett,  the  medical  attendant 
that  for  two  whole  years  be  deceived  of  the  deceased,  positively  certified  that 
a  most  practised  eye,  and  was  the  very  he  was  not  intemperate  ;  that  Dr. 
character  for  which  he  dressed !  As  for  Spurgin  and  Mr.  Sayner  were  both 
the  drinking  part,  most  of  the  witnesses  satisfied  with  his  appearance;  and  that 
whom  we  have  quoted,  and  many  the  temporary  doubt  created  by  Mr. 
whom  we  have  not  had  room  to  quote,  Traverses  report  was  speedily  cleared 
testify  to  his  being  continually  tipsy,  up  by  the  explanation  given  by 
flustered,  or  drunk.  From  patrician  Mr.  Bennett,  namely,  that  Mr*  Cock- 
Champagne  down  to  plebeian  gin,  no-  rane's  confused  appearance  and  short 
thing  came  amiss  to  him ;  ''  from  mom  answers  arose  from  grief,  occasioned  bj 
^,^^_^,„.„__.«.....„...._..i.«-  the  recent  death  of  his  mother. 

To  this  it  might  be  replied  lor  the  de- 

-•^'iJSSi""''""**'^*"""^"''"*"  fcndMt,  in  the  first  pt«oe,  tb.t  Cock- 
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nuie*8  life  was  not  sobstantiallj  and  made   by  medical  examiners   to  their 

truly  an  insurable  one :  that  Mr.  Aston  officers  were  confidential  communica- 

Key,  after  whose  *'  not  very  favourable"  tions,  not  to  be  divulged. 

report   the  life  was   accepted    by  the  The  point,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a 

Promoter,  says  in  his  evidence,  that  if  dubious  one ;  and  we  shall  not  be  sur- 

he  had  beard  at  the  time  one-tenth  of  prised  to  hear  of  an  application  for  a 

what  he  has  heard  during   the    trial,  new  trial. 

he  should  have  said  the  life  was  not  in-  ■ 

surable ;  that  to  make  a  policy  void,  CASE    OF  GLANDERS  IN  THE 

it  is  not  necessary  that  the  drunkenness  HUMAN  SUBJECT. 

should  be  of  the  kind  called  "  beastly"  ...._ 

by  ODe  of  the  witnesses    but  that  the  j.^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j.  ^j^  „^.^^j  ^^^^^^ 

constant  muddling  which  disorgfanizes 

the  brain,  the  liver,  and  the  heart,  is  '^' 

quite  sufficient ;  that  two  cases  in  which  The  inclosed  is  the  -hUtory  of  a  case  of 

?                     1  .1    X 1-  i-«x      /••  ^     •     .•  Oiancteri,  copied  from  my  note-book,  which 

It  was  proved  that  habite  of  intoxication  occurred  in  a  paUent  of  Mr.  Morgan's; 

were    concealed     from     the     insurers,  being  one  of  his  dressers,  the  case  conse- 

although  the  individuals  were  at  the  ^"fptly  came  more  direcUv  under    my 

°           111         1  t     1  1      1  notice.     If  deemed  sufficientiv  interestinir, 

time  apparently  hale  and  healthy,  have  i  shall  feci  obliged  by  your  inserting  it  in 

been    decided     against  the  plaintiffs* ;  the  next  number  of  your  valuable  perio- 

and  that  a  habit,  scarcely  if  at  all  compa-  <1>«^— I  a™. "'»,., 

.•ui        -.u  1         IT           u*        4  *     k  Your  obedient  servant, 

tible  with  long  life,  ought  not  to  be  j.  q.  p^^  c.  Dknham. 

compared    with    dyspepsia    and    other  Library,  Ouy's  Hospiui, 

ailments  which,  in  many  cases,  do  not  ^**^*  *^*^      '• 

sensibly  affect  the  duration  of  existence.  Thomas  Worcester,  et  21,  of  plethoric 

k^A    :«  ♦!,«  <.«^^«^  «i««^    .»«««  ;r  «.-  habit,    was  admitted   into   Philip  ward. 

And,  m  the  second  place   even  if  we  G„y»i  Hospital,  on  the  27lh  November! 

do  not  regard  the  facts  of  the  case  as  1837,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Moigan,  la- 

they  now  appear  in  all  their  deformity,  boaring  under  acute  synovitis.     A  short 

1    /      .u          •   1  *               ui            -    *  time  after  admission  the  following  history 

but  as  they  might  reasonably  appear  to  ^^,  ^^tained  from  him  :-He  states  th7t 

an  impartial  judge  in  September  1834,  be  is  a  carman,  in  the  employment  of 

we  have  the  very  unfavourable  ccrtifi-  M'-  Nichol,  of    Dowgate  Hill:  has  en- 

4.       e  \r     rr                  .  .1          .  joyed  good  health  fur  the  lost  four  years. 

cate  of  Mr.  Travers.  and  the  not  very  \io^^\  ^eek  prior  to  admission,  it  ap. 

favourable    one    of    Mr.    Aston    Key,  pears  that  he  injured  his  left  knee,  by  its 

which,    if  communicated,   would   have  becoming  jarred  between  two  barrels;  for 

.^,   ,  ^,     ,      .               J             .1  the  nrst  four  days  aner  the  accident  he 

settled  the  business,  and  prevented  any  experienced  but  little  inconvenience;  but 

further  insurances.  early  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  he 

Lord  Denman  charged   the  jury  for  awoke  with  excruciating  pain  in  the  knee, 

.,       1  ^    J     ^            .                J     r  ^1.  and  on  the  same  day  applied  at  the  sur- 

the  defendant,   on   the  ground   of  the  gery  of  the  hospital,  Where  he  was  seen  by 

certificates  givcu  by   Messrs.   Bennett  Mr.  Rose,  one  of  the  dressers  for  the  week, 

and  Nealc  having  been  contrary  to  plain  "T}^^  gave  him  some  medicine  and  cuppel 

r    ^      . .  ,          V  ,         ,              11  ■  him  on  the  knee,  by  which  he  was  greatly 

facte  which  must  have  been  well  known  relieved;  but  on  the  following  day  and 

to  them :  the  jury  found  for  the  plain-  night  he  suffered  a  greal  deal  of  pain,  and 

tiff,  probably  believing  that  though  the  ^"J^«  next  morning,  being  brought  in  a 

\'n    .              r     r         L  •                .  cart  to  the  hospital,  he  was  received  into 

certificates  were  far  from  being  correct,  ^^  above  waro. 

the  plaintiff  had   not  sufficient  ground  Nov.S7. — Present  condition  is  as  follows: 

for  distrusting  them,  more  especially  as  ^°<*  iwollen,  hot,  and  jiainful:  counte- 

-j^                11J.1.L         ^  nance  anxious;  breathing  humed;  tongue 

Lord  Denman  allowed  that  the  reporto  furred.     Pulse  96;   skin  hot  and  d^; 

•  Btck'i  Elements  of  Medical  Juritpradence,  bowels  costive.     He  was  shortlv  seen  by 

5Ua  edit.  p.  8Sft.  Mr.  Moigan,  who  ordered  the  fuUowiof^: 
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R  Hjdr.  Chlor.  gr-  »-  cnm.Extr.  Coloc 
en.  gr.  vj.  .luttim  samend.  Ranat. 
Maipi.  Solph.  bor,  post  pil.  Hinui. 
No.  XX.  parti  dolenu 

Jjtff  tn  be  kept  semiflexed^  azui  supported 

b^  pillows. 

3&b.^BoweU  hmve  been  fireelj  opened ; 
Inee  is  still  terf  painful;  did  not  sleep 
du rint^  tbe  nij^t ;  tonopie  eoati  aucs  farreo. 
Poise  98;    skin  hot  and  drj;    he  was 


R  Pnlv.  Jaeob.  gr.iw.i  Hjdr.  ChloT. 
gr.  iij.;  PaW.  G^ii.  gr.  u  statim  cap. 
Hinid,  XX.  at  aatea  applicentar. 

'Sdtb. — Xneb  tbe  same  as  jesterdaj. 

Rep.  Hirnd.  et  Xed. 

30(b. — Slept  better  last  night ;  knee  not 
^ite  so  p<unfal;  complains  of  tbint; 
arine  m  highcoloared;  tosgoie  still  emu 
tmnes  farred. 

R   Hanst.  Eilerrefl.  t.  d. 

R  Jolep.  Mentb.,  Pip.  Jisa.  cam  Liq. 
Op.  Scd.  (Battle;)  l||xx.  hori  somni, 
o.  n. 

Dee.  Ist^— Is  better  to-daj  ;  knee  con- 
tinnes  swollen ;  slept  yctj  weQ  last  nig^t ; 
Aitt  not  so  hot ;  poise  96 ;  toognc  cleaner. 

Rep.  Med.  EHer? ca. 

2d. — Knee  very  palnfnl;  bad  aa  attack 
of  ngom  la!*t  ni^t ;  tongne  fnned ;  skin 
hot ;  pcdse  106 ;  eomplaina  of  sensation  of 
ebilliness  over  his  bodj.  Mr.  Morgan  or- 
dered the  leg  to  be  kept  in  an  extended 
foaition  bj  means  of  a  splint. 

Rep.  Medie.  at  antea.  Omit  Hanst. 
Anod.  b.  s. 

3d. — On  entering  tbe  ward  this  mom* 
ittg,  the  nnrse  states  that  he  bad  bad  a 
rerj  restleas  nia^bt,  and  daring  sleep  was 
constantlj  talking  abont  hones.  There  is 
m.  slight  discharge  to-daj  from  tbe  right 

2e,  and  !«eTend  faint  spots  seen  over  the 
»  and  bod  J.  The  general  swelling  of 
fbe  knee  has  greatly  snbaided;  on  tbe 
inner  side  a  small  abscess  has  formed, 
which  has  been  opened,  and  a  poultice  ap- 
plied. 

4th. — Tbe  spots  obserred  jesterdaj  are 
mncb  more  risible  to-daj ;  tbe  knee  still 
con  tinnes  discharging;  skin  hot;  npper 
lid  of  right  eje  nuber  more  swolkn  than 
it  was  jcaterdaj.  Mr.  Moigan  saw  him  at 
1  Fja ,  and  wished  him  to  eootiaae  tbe 
eflSerrcscing  medicine,  and  stated  most 
probablT  we  sboold  in  tbe  erening  be  able 
to  deei^  what  the  emption  was ;  at  pre« 
sent  there  are  sereral  small  red  indurated 
points,  one  or  two  resicular  at  tbeir  sum- 
Bits,  which  induced  Mr.  Morgan  to  sup- 
pose it  might  be  a  case  of  modified  small- 
pox. 

dlb.— The  right  eye  is  rery  mudi  swol- 


len and  painful;  tbe  disefaarga  fi^jv  ct 
has  inereased ;  there  iaaisoaseitvporaienc 
discbarge  from  the  nose.  Pulae  ISO  ; 
bowels  open ;  head  painful ;  deiiriam  aC 
times  present.  The  emption  baa  at  pea- 
sent  a  good  deal  of  the  awpearasca  of 
smaQ  pox  ;  many  are  decided  puataleay 
with  an  iniUmed  base.  Skxa.  is  boc  amd 
dry ;  the  knee  is  impn»vzng,  but  tfaase  is 
still  a  discharge  of  pus  from  it. 

&  Palv.  Jacobi,  gr.  ir. ;  Hydr.  Chior. 

gr.  j.  statim.    Rep.  BUd.  E&rRaL 

6tb. — Tbe  right  eye  n  eomplemly  cloaad  ; 
lid  mneb  swollea ;  and  the  fiMcbeadas  the 
same  side  has  a  erimsen  appiaiMii.  Tba 
discharge  froai  this  eye  h  beeoauay  p«- 
rvlent ;  tbe  left  eye  is  also  bfswMiiia  wf- 
fiteted ;  there  are  sereral  fresh  spoCi  ^out 
the  arms  and  leas;  skin  stiH  eontnaoea 
hot ;  bead  painfol ;  he  was  d^nooa  dor. 
ing  the  ni^L  Bowels  freely  open  ;  pulse 
laiK  hnring  a  good  deal  of  power  ;  brcmtb- 
lag  hnrriecL 

Rep.  PiL  a^  herx,  cam  Hydr.  Cblor. 

gr.ij. 

7tb. — ^Has  sereral  fresh  qiots ;  Asse  bar- 
ingfint  appeared  are  losing  their  snail-  pox 
dmracter,  although  there  are  sereral  wbscb 
still  resemble  liuu  eraptioo.  Theiu  «re 
this  morning  on  the  lower  ^^tia^jrij^  se- 
reral parple  spots,  about  the  size  of  afour- 
penny  piece,  the  base  of  wbicb  caa  be  Mt 
iadaratcd.  Botli  tm  are  now  dooed; 
there  is  great  tameuetion  orer  tbe  fim- 
head,  accf>mpanied  with  tension,  heat,  and 
paia.  There  is  excessive  discimrge  froaa 
both  eyes,  and  also  from  tbe  nose,  and  tbe 
right  cheek  is  also  slightly  swollen ;  tbe 
discharge  seeau  to  be  of  a  senvpumlcnt 
character.  Poise  13l>,  and  continues  fail ; 
skin  hot;  tongue  covered  with  a  brofwn 
far;  pasMs  both  stools  and  urine  involun- 
tarily ;  motions  are  dark-coloured  and  of- 
fensive. Mr.  Morgan  ordered  Cue,  eye- 
lids,  and  forehead,  to  be  scarified,  and  tba 
effervescing  medicine  to  be  repeated;  poul- 
tices to  be  applied  afterwards  to  the  above 
partsL 

8tb,  10  A.M.— Discharge  froaa  eyes  and 
nose  has  increased  consideraUy;  tonne 
very  much  swollen,  and  covered  wi£  m 
black  fur.  Shortly  after  yesterday's  re- 
port, about  half  a  cnpfal  of  dark  blood 
came  awny  from  bis  mouth.  Tbe  indnra. 
tions  already  observed  beneath  tbe  purple 
spots  have  increased  in  size.  He  was  de. 
linocs  during  the  nigfau  Pulsa  is  at 
present  1-tO.  fieeble;  recitation  burned; 
tbe  integuments  about  tbe  knee  have  coai^ 
meneed  sloughing.  Mr.  Morgan  saw  him 
at  half-past  1  p.x.,  and  otdeicd  tbe  IdUow. 
ing  — 

Port-wine  poultice  to  knee. 
$L  Jalep.  Ammon.  ^ij.  L  d.;  Pair.  J». 
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cobi,  gr.ij.;  Hyd.  Chlor.  |?r.  ij.h.8.;  ACCIDENTS   ADMITTED  AT  THE 

and  port-wine,  beat  up  with  eggs,  to  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

be  given  three  or  four  times  lu  tlie 

course  of  the  day.  — 


During  the  afternoon  he  was  seen  by 
Dr.  Addison,  who  thought,  from  the  pre. 
sent  appearance  and  peculiarity  of  the 
eruption,  that  it  resembled  more  than  any 
thing  the  eruption  peculiar  to  glanders ; 
bnt  not  having  seen  a  cn^e  of  this  disease, 
he  stated  that  he  could  not  confidently 
decide  as  to  its  nature. 

5  P.M.— Continues  much  the  same  as  in 
the  morning;  his  pulse,  if  any  difference, 
is  rather  qucker.  The  pulse  140 ;  the  indu- 
rated swellings  above  noticed  have  in. 
creased  since  the  morning,  and  are  now 
covered  by  an  inflammatory  blush.  Mr. 
Key  saw  him  at  9  o'clock  p.m.,  who  also 
coincided  in  the  opinion  that  it  resembled 
a  case  of  glanders.  Many  of  the  hard 
swelling^  had  by  this  time  softened  down. 
His  breathing  is  now  very  laborious. 
From  this  time  he  gradually  became 
worse,  and  died  at  a  quarter  past  twelve. 

Further  pard'cutars.—This  being  rather 
an  interesting  case,  I  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain a  further  history  of  the  patient ;  con- 
sequently  I  called  upon  his  mother,  on 
Fridav  evening,  the  8lh  instant,  and  ob- 
tained from  her  the  following  account : — 
She  stated  that  her  son  had  enjoyed  very 
good  health  during  tlio  last  four  or  five 
years ;  he  had  the  small  pox  when  he  was 
six  years  old,  and  at  present  he  was  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Nichol,  of  Dowgato 
Hill,  lor  whom  ho  was  taking  care  of  a  sick 
horse ;  and  also  that  she  never  heard  him 
complain  of  having  been  bit  on  the  hand, 
or  any  other  pctrt  of  the  hodxff  by  the  horse. 
This  statement  not  being  sufficiently  satis- 
factory in  my  mind  to  account  for  the 
disease,  1  went,  therefore,  yesterday  morn- 
ing  and  called  upon   Mr.   Nichol,  from 
whom  I  obtained  the  following  additional 
history.      He    stated    that    the    patient 
had    the   charge  of  one    of  his    norses, 
which  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  but  was 
now    rapidlif   recovering.      The  veterinary 
surgeon  had  told  him  the  horse  had  farcy. 
From  Mr.  N.  I  also  learnt  that  the  patient 
was,  in  his  habits,  very  intemperate;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  he  was  unable  fre- 
quently to  pay  for  his  lodging,  and  was 
obliged  consequently  to  sleep  under  the 
manger  of   the    sicK    horse.    This    very 
horse  happened  to  be  on    Mr.    Nichol's 
premises  when  I  called ;  1  therefore  saw 
him,  and  the  only  peculiarity  I  observed 
about  him  was  a  discharge,  of  a  muco- 
purulent character,    from   the  nose,  and 
two  or  three  swellings  on  the  legs :  fh>m 
one  of  them  there  was  a  slight  discharge. 
Worcester's  body  was  not  examined  after 
death. 


Mr.  Lire,  Surgeon. 

Mr.  Curling,  /J isistant- Surgeon, 


Case. 

Scald  on  the  foot. 

Contused  back. 

Sprained  ankle. 

Cut  on  the  forehead  (a.) 

Contused  foot. 

Severe  scald  on  the  leg  and 
body. 

Strangulated  inguinal  her- 
nia, reduced  {b,) 

Severe    contusion    of    the 
hand. 

Bite  of  a  dog  on  the  leg; 
parts  excised. 

Fractured  ribs. 

Severe  inflammation  of  the 
knee-joint  from  a  blow. 

Fracture  of  the  fibula. 

Contused  knee. 

Strangulated  femoral  her- 
nia; operation  (e). 

Contused  knee. 

Contused  knee. 

Contused  side. 

Sprained  ankle. 

Contused  scrotum. 

Cut  on  the  forehead. 

Sprained  ankle. 

Fractured  ribs. 

Contused  side. 

Foot  completely  torn  off  by 
machinery  (amputation;. 

Severe  scald   on  the   face 
and  arms. 

Severe  bum   on  tlie   face, 
body,  and  arms. 

Burn  on  the  neck. 

Scald  on  the  foot. 


ec. 

Sex.  Age. 

5. 

M.  13 

M,  29 

M.  60 

M.  24 

F.  36 

6. 

M.  2 

M.  60 

7. 

M.  24 

M.  16 

M.  41 

M.  34 

F.  16 

8. 

F.  21 

F.  50 

M.  46 

M.  67 

9. 

M.  60 

M.  36 

10. 

M.  8 

M.  32 

F.  26 

IL 

M.  33 

M.  27 

12. 

M.  17 

F.    6 

M.    6 

F.  68 
F.  40 


In-patients  •• 
Out-patients 


28 
34 


Total  during  the  week  •  •  62 

(a.)  This  man  quitted  the  hospital  con- 
trary to  advice  tiie  day  afler  admission, 
but  returned  again  in  three  days,  with 
erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face,  and  was 
again  taken  in.  It  is  a  general  rule  at  the 
hospital  to  admit  all  patients  applying 
with  cuts  on  the  head,  since,  when  treated 
as  out-patients,  in  consequence  of  intem- 
perance and  exposure,  they  frequently  re- 
turn affected  with  erysipelas.  The  patient 
is  doing  well. 

(h.)  This  patient  was  brought  to '  the  . 
hospital  from  some  distance  in  the  coun- 
try, by  a  surgeon  who  \i'Qji\Sk<QA<&\TiK5&KKX:Qj^ 
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eflforts  at  redaction.    The  hernia  was  re-  The  body  was  examined  ele?eB  boors 

daced,  however,  in  a  short  time,  by  one  of  after  death.     The  peritoneum  genenlly 

the  house-pupils.  was  found  much  injected.    A  small  pro- 

trading  portion  of  the  ileum,  like  the  end 

(c.)  Femoral  Hernia— Difficult  Diagnom-^  ©f  a  finger-glove,  and  of  a  dark  colour, 

Operation.  ^i^s  adherent  to    the  peritoneum  at  the 

This  patient  was  a  female,  aged  50,  femoral   ring.     This  was  the  part  met 

who  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  Satur-  with  in  the  operation ;  but  about  an  inch 

day,  Dec.  8th,  in  the  evening,  supposed  to  and  a  half  beyond  there  was  an  evident 

be  labouring  under  strangulated  hernia,  constriction  of  the  whole  calibre  of  the 

She  was  weak,  and  gave  indistinct  replies  intestine,  with    thinning    of  the    ooats. 

to  the  questions  put  to  her;  she  stated.  Whilst  handling  the  gut,  a  quantity  of 

however,  that  she  had  been  subject  to  a  liquid  feculent  matter  escaped  frotn  an 

swelling  in  the  left  groin  for  two  years,  but  ulcerated  opening  at  the  contracted  part, 

that  it  bad  become  painful  since  Monday  There  were  sevend  ounces  of  turbid  serum, 

last,   from  which  time  no  motion    had  mixed  with  feculent  matter,  in  the  general 

passed  from  the  bowels.    There  were  two  cavity;  but  whether  any  part  of  the  latter 

small  tumors,  about  the  size  of  hazel-nuts,  escaped  during  life,  could  not  be  satisfac- 

moveable,  round,  and  closely  connected  in  torily  determined.    Heart,  lungs,  and  ll?er, 

the  situation  of  the  femoral  ring;   they-  sound. 

were  slightly  painful  on  pressure,  received  This  case  is  of  considerable  interest,  and 
no  impulse  on  coughing,  and  at  their  base  of  an  instructive  nature.  The  diagnosis 
there  was  something  like  a  narrow  neck  was  extremely  difficult.  An  accurate  bis- 
leading  towards  the  ring.  The  abdomen  tory  could  not  be  obtained,  as  the  woman 
was  tense,  tympanitic,  and  painful  on  gave  conflicting  statements.  On  one  oc- 
pressure;  the  pulse  small  and  quick.  She  casion  she  said  that  there  had  been  a 
had  been  sick  before  admission,  but  could  larger  tumor  when  she  was  first  taken  ill, 
now  retain  fluid  upon  her  stomach.  Con-  but  it  had  subsequently  gone  away.  This 
tider^ble  doubt  bemg  entertained  as  to  the  would  agree  with  the  morbid  appearances, 
existence  of  hernia,  she  was  ordered —  since  it  was  found  that  the  contracted  and 

Magnes.  Sulphat   Jij.  in  Aq.  Menth.  ulcerated  part  of  the  intestine  was  not 

Piperit  donee  alvus  respondent;  and  Jtrictured  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

a  purgative  clyster.  Indeed,  there  u  every  reason  to  beliefe 

'^    °            *'  that  the  intestine  had  been  reduced  before 

Dec.  9th.— About  2i  p.m.  she  had  a  mo-  the  patienl»s  admission,  although  the  ill 
Hon,  consisting  of  a  quantity  of  hardened  effects  of  the  stricture,  ulceration  and  con- 
fsBces  and  the  enema.  Tn  the  morning,  traction  of  the  intestine,  adhesion  to  the 
about  9,  as  she  was  unable  to  pass  her  gac,  and  peritoneal  inflammation,  re- 
water,  it  was  drawn  off,  and  the  clyster  mained  to  impede  the  functions  of  the 
repeated,  but  without  being  followed  by  intestine,  and  were  ultimately  the  cause  of 
evacuations.  The  purgative  draught  was  death.  Had  not  the  two  adipose  tumors 
omitted,  but  resumed  again  at  2  p.m.  been  accidentally  developed  on  the  exte- 

9^  P.M.— She  was  evidently  much  worse,  nor  of  the  sac,  it  is  very  questionable 
Vomiting ;  extremities  cold ;  pulse  almost  whether  any  hernial  tumor  would  have 
imperceptible ;  bowels  still  constipated,  been  detected.  When  the  patient  was  first 
It  was  now  thought  advisable  to  make  an  admitted,  in  consequence  of  the  glandular 
examination  of  the  inguinal  tumor  ;  and  feel  of  these  tumors,  the  statement  of  the 
the  patient  was  operated  on  in  the  ward  woman  that  she  had  been  ill  nearly  a  fort- 
near  the  fire.  night,  and  the  absence  of  vomiting,  the 

The  two  small  tumors  were  found  to  swelling  was  pronounced  not  to  be  her- 

consist  of  adipose  matter,  invested  with  nial,  and  the  case  peritoneal  inflamma- 

condensed  cellular  tissue.     Beneath,  but  tion.    As  the  obstinate  constipation  conti- 

closely  adherent,  was  perceived  a  whitish  nued,  and  was  succeeded  by  vomiting,  and 

membranous  substance,  which  being  di-  as  the  patient  was  gradually  declining,  it 

Tided,  was  found  to  be  a  hernial  sac,  with  was  eventually  thought  desirable  to  make 

a  very  small  portion  of  dark  coloured  in-  an  examination  of  the  swelling;  and  al. 

testine  adherent  to  it.    The  neck  of  the  though  no  benefit  can  be  said  to  have  re* 

sac  was  afterwards  divided  with  a  bis-  suited  from  the  operation,  the  case  tends 

toury,  to  remove  all  constriction,  and  the  giiH  to  confirm  the  general  rale,  **  that  in 

wound  was  then  closed.     A  quantity  of  all  cases  of  tumor,  the  hernial  nature  of 

turbid  serum  escaped  from  the  abdomen  which  is  doubtful,  it  is  better,  provided 

after  the  opening  of  the  sac.    During  the  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  oontinoe, 

operation  the  woman  was  in  such  a  state  to  operate." 
of  collapse,  that  it  became  necessary  to 

five  her  brandy ;  and  she  only  survived  it  — i.^ 
re  hours* 
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t^YSICAL  SOCIETY,  6UY»S  HOS-  ments  with  the  aid  of  a  refolfing  board. 

PITAL  ^^'  ^^y  ^^^  ^®  explanation  with   the 

•  Society. 

December  16.  1837.  Mr.  Hilton  remarked,  that  there  was  a 

Ma*  Aston  Ket  in  the  Chair«  simple  anatomical    explanation  for  this 

phenomenon.    When  the  bodv  is  inverted, 

_     _                J     «u    t  ^  gf^^t  accumulation  ^f  blood  in  the  brain 

Mm.  MOLLOT  read  a  tnesls,  ^^  ^i^^^   f^^^    ^^   agency   of    two 

Om  th$  Influence  of  the  Cireulatiim  in  produce  powers-gravitation,  and  the  action  of  the 

4  eertaii  Cerebral  Affectum^  \^  \  ^^X  ^'?"?*'^'  ^'^"f  ^*  '"''^'^u 
__  *  ,  ^  ^.  *v  .  .1-,  blood  in  the  inferior  cava  (unsupported  by 
The  object  of  the  author,  in  this  essay,  calves)  and  lower  veins,  pressing  by  gra- 
was  to  show  the  great  influence  exercised  citation  into  the  right  auricle  of  Oielieart, 
by  the  Tascular  svstem,  m  producing  gus  it,  and  prevente  the  free  admission  of 
certain  cerebral  afleclions.  For  aconsi-  that  from  the  superior  cava;  — the  latter, 
derable  Ume  past,  it  had  been  very  much  because  the  hewt  still  continues  to  send 
the  custom  with  pathologists,  when  trac-  ^ood  into  the  brain,  which,  from  the  ope- 
mg  the  origin  of  disease,  to  refer  it  j^xXon  of  the  first  cause,  cannot  be  readily 
ultimate^  to  the  nervous  system.  The  ^turned.  Hence  arise  congestion  in  the 
un  versality  of  this  cxpUnation  wnas  brain,  diminished  respiraUon,  and  a  slug- 
objected  to  by  the  author ;  ist.  By  refe-  ^jj,'  pulse 

POToe  U)  the  physiology  of  that  system,  ^  Mr.  Greenwood  wished  to  know  if  it 

which  demonstrated  that  was  adapted  to  ^^  ^eU  proved  that  the  circulation  of 

receive  and  transmit  impressions ;  but,  as  blood  through  the  vertebral  arteries  was 

far  as  our  knowledge  yet  extended,  was  more  necessary  to  life  than  that  through 

never  capable  of  originating  them.   2d.  In  ^he  carotids. 

many  of  those  instances  where  the  nervous  Mr.  Key  'said,  that  the  experiments  of 

system  was  admitted  to  be  deranged,  the  sir  AsUey  Cooper  and  of  Mr.  Bransby 

OLUse  of  such  derangement  might,  with  a  Cooper    upon  dogs,    published    in    the 

httle  oonsiderauon,  be  traced  to  the  cir-  Guy»s  HospiUl  Reports,  appeared  to  have 

culatingmtem.  completely  decided  the  question.    A  case. 

After  discussing  the  physiology  of  the  however,  occurred  in   Guy's  some  years 

cerebral  circulaUon,  the  author  proceeded  ago,  in  which  he  had  tied  the  caroUd 

to  comment  upon  those  diseases  in  which  artery  on  the  distal  side  of  an  aneurism  : 

the  vMcnlar  system  was  undoubtedly  dis-  the  paUent  was  carried  to  bed,  and  died 

turbed :  such    were    cerebral  congestion  three  hours  afterwards,  tranquilly,  as  if 

and  apoplexy.          ,  going  to  sleep.     Upon    inspection,    the 

The  latter  affection  being  of  most  fre-  carotid  artery  of  the  opposite  side  was 

quent  occurrence,    occupied  the  greater  found  obstructed  to  such  a  degree  that  a 

part,  of  his  attention;  and  the  action  of  probe  could  scarcely  be  passed  •. 

the  heart  (hypertrophy  of)  and  arteries  in  The  discussion  now  turned  upon  several 

their  production,  was  dwelt  upon  at  con-  points  connected  with  the  pathology  and 

siderable  length.    Other  causes  of  cerebral  symptoms  of  certain  cerebral  lesions ;  in 

lesions,  less  generally  known,were  referred  the  course  of  which,   many  interesting 

to— viz.  those  arising  from  various   con-  facts,  with    observations,    were  brought 

ditions  of  the  pulmonary  system,  and  of  forward  by  Dr.  Whiting,  Mr.  Hilton,  Mr. 

the  cavities  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  Roderick,  Mr.  Aspland,  Mr.  Chevere,  Mr. 

also  tumore  pressing  upon  the  jugular  and  Haygarth,  Mr.  J.  Chapman,  Mr.  Key,  and 

other  veins,  whereby  the  free  return  of  the  author  of   the    paper.      These   our 

blood    from    the    cerebral    mass  to  the  limited  space  prevents  us  from  giving  at 

heart  was  impeded,  f„ll  length,  whilst  it  would  be  doing  ipjus- 

Dr.  Gut  rose  to  nienUon  a  fact  which  tice  to  their  value  to  attempt  a  mere  ont- 

he  thought  might  bear  upon  the  subject  of  Jine. 

the  cerebral  circulation.  It  was,  that  the  At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  thanks 
body  being  placed  in  the  inverted  posture,  were  voted  to  Mr.  Molloy  for  his  comibu- 
the  pulse  became  diminished  in  frequency,  nication,  and  the  Society  a4joumed  to 
This  result  was  in  direct  variance  with  Saturday,  aoth  of  December,  at  8  p.m.  ; 
that  obtained  by  Dr.  Graves,  from  similar  ^hen  Mr.  Birkett  will  relate  some  cases  of 
experiments:  this  difference.  Dr.  Guy  Pioas  Abscess:  Dr.  Hughes  in  the  chair, 
thought,  might  be  explained  by  the  suppo-  «..,,»«.^_....._.._,____.....«^ 
sition  that  Dr.  Graves  had  aflowed  mus- 
cular action  to  be  used   by  the  subject  of  ^  •  The  prcparaUon  li  In  tbe  Mvieam  of  tbe 

experiment  ^hile  aMuJng  the  inT.rtod  l^tElKAX'S^r  "'^  "  ""*  "■*• 

posture;   whereas  he  himself  had  taken 

the  precaution  of  performing  his  experi-  •— « 
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FURTHEn  REPORT  To  omit  the  Chloride  of  Soda.    Eaa 

o,  dc  Vichy,  half  a  bottle  daily. 

CASES    OCCURRING    IN    THE  On  the  4th  inst  she  left  her  bed,  but 

rrTiMfOfTP  nj?  nr  rriTTrQ  ausculiation,  daily  repealed,  did  not  ?ary 

CLINIQUE  OF  M.  LOUIS,  i^  its  resulu.    On  the  6th,  the  letentiMe- 

At    the  H&pital   de    la  PitU,    Paris.  ment     was     almost    amphoriqae.      Her 

n     „           r^               r,  Strength  improveddailVjandshe  BOOH  gained 

By  Hknby  Curling,  Esq.  her  original  embonpoint.  At  the  end  of  the 

-.»-.  month  she  entered  the  senriee  of  the  hos- 

pital  as  a  nurse,  but  the  gargouillement 

Case  l.-^Pleutisy^Dilalation  of  the  Bft>n-  and  pectoriloquy  still  existed.    The  sputa 

chi—Fartid  Sputa,  were  not,  however,  foetid,  and  percussion 

A  FEMALE  cook,  aged  36,  of  a  strong  con-  ^^  I'ot  so  dull  on  the  right  side, 

stitution,  was  admitted,  under  M.  Louis,  Remaaks. — M.  Louis's  first  impreasioo, 

March  1  st,  1 837.   She  stated,  that  she  had  before  he  had  fully  interrogated  the  patient, 

been  very  subject  to  colds  for  several  years,  ^^t  that  the  disease  was  pneumonia ;  but 

and  that,  eighteen  months  ago,  she  had  reflecting  on  its  slow  march,  on  the  great 

an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  extent  of  the  dull  sound,  on  the  little 

since  then  she  has  often  "  heard  noises  in  f^sver  which  had  attended  it,  and  on  the 

her  chest,"  but  always  on  the  right  side.     She  R&i^onillement  and  carvemous  respiration, 

has    had  the    grippe,   and    was    in    La  ^®  attributed  these  symptoms  to  g^angrene 

Cbarite,  which    hospital  she    left    eight  o^  ^e  ^^^5*     "^^^  dii^osis  was  appa- 

days  since,  but  was  not  quite  convalescent.  i^Qtly  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  foetid 

Previous  to  her  entry,  her  neighbours  had  spata  at  the  commencement;  which symp. 

remarked  the  foetid  odour  of  her  sputa,  torn  is  considered  pathognomoinc  of  gan- 

The  day  after  she  left  La  Charity,  she  felt  grene.    But  this  sprmptom  is  not  always 

a  pain  in  her  right  side,  which  was  in-  constant ;  M.  Louis  has  seen  many  cases 

creased  by  coughing,  and  accompanied  by  in  which  the  fcstid  sputa   have    disap- 

fever  and  anorexia.  These  symptoms  have  peared  and  returned,  and  yet,  after  death, 

continued,  so  that  she  wafkea  with  diffi-  gangrene  of  the  lung  has  Seen  discovered, 

culty  to  the  hospital.  Other  physicians  have  remarked  the  same, 

Her  countenance  is  pale,  otherwise  na-  so  that  this  symptom  seems  to  be  of  doubt- 

tural ;    heat  of  skin  natural :  pulse  68;  ful  value.     M.  Louis  has  also  observed 

coughs  at  intervals;  sputa  few  in  number,  fcstid  sputa  in  pneumonia.    But  there  is 

very    foetid,    round,  flattened,  and  of  a  another  disease  very  frequently  accompa- 

greenish  hue,  floating  in  a  salivary  fluid ;  nied  bv  foetid  expectoration— viz.  dilata- 

pain  inconsiderable,  situated  laterally  two  tion  of  the  bronchi.     When  the  bronchi 

inches  above  the  right  false  ribs.    Poste-  are  dilated,  their  parietes  are  thickened, 

riorly,  on  the  right  side,  percussion  yields  the  surrounding  lung  is  compressed  and 

an  obscure  sound  in  the  two  inferior  thirds  rendered  denser,  ana  therefore  percussion 

extending  laterally,  as  far  as  a  perpendi-  is  generally  duller  on  that  side.    But  this 

cular  line  dropped  from  the  axilla.    Bron-  would  not  account  for  the  extensive  dnl- 

chophony  in  many  points  of  this  space,  ness  in  this  case ;  so  that  M.  Louis  ulti. 

and  very  well  marked  about  two  inches  mately  attributed   the  symptoms  to  pleu- 

above  the  false  ribs.    Gargouillement  and  risy,  complicated  with    dilatation  of  the 

cavernous  respiration  heard  in  the  same  bronchi.    The  situation  of  the  cavity  at 

spots  anteriorly.     Percussion   is  obscure  once  showed  that  it  had  not  a  tubercular 

on  the  right  side,  to  within  two  inches  of  origin  ;  besides  the  patient  had  no  symp- 

the  clavicle  ;  the  respiration  is  not  bron-  toms  of  this  disease, 

chial,  but  harsh ;  doubtful  asgophony  and  Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  not  alw^s 

a  little  craqueraent.    On  Uie  left   side,  &  chronic  aflection.    Three  years  ago,  M. 

percussion  and  respiration    are  healthy,  Louis  had  under  his  care  a  female,  sufler- 

with  the  exception  of  a  subcrepitant  rhon*  ing  from  a  very  severe  headache,  whidi, 

chus  posteriorly  and  inferiorly«  during  a  long  period,   had  resisted  all 

She  has  had  three  children;  commenced  treatment     The  pain  ceased,   however, 

menstruating  at  15  years,  and  since  she  after  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the 

has  been  in  Paris  (four  months)  has  men.  head.    When  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 

struated  every  fortnight.    The  youngest  hospital  a  cough  was  developed ;  and,  on 

child  is  sixteen  years  old.  examining  the  chest,  the  existence  of  tu. 

Ptisan.     Sod»  Chlorid.  xi.  in  die  sum.  ^«rcles  was  discovered  at  the  summit  of 

^  both  lungs.    After  the  expiration  of  three 

March  2d. — The  sprmptoms  the  same  as  weeks  she  died.    Tubercles  were  found  in 

yesterdav.      Percussion  and  auscultation  every   stage,   and  some  of    the  bronchi 

aiiord   the  same  results.    She  has  never  were  very  much  dilated.    When  she  was 

expectorated  blood.    Sputa  not  foetid.  first  admitted  into  the  hospital,  her  chest 
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was  examined  with  great  care,  to  detect  On  the  2Sth  the  pulse  was  86,  and  she 

some  cause   for  the    headache.    It    was  had  a  little  appetite. 

again  carefuUjr  examined  when  the  cough  she  was  ordered  Carb.  Fern,  and  to 

commenced,  but  at  neither  of  these  periods  continue  the  Digitalis. 
was  the  dilatation  detected;  so  that  at 

that  time  it  apparently  did  not  exist.  April  1st.— There  was  no  oedema,  and 

.  scarcely  any  difference  of  sound  between 

CiSE  IL— CWorosw— F«Ticarcfi«M.  jhe  ^-^^^^  ^^^  l^f^  gjdes,  and  the  respira- 

A  woman,  aged  30,  was  admitted  into  tory  murmur  was  erery  where  audible. 

La  Piti^,  March  21st.     She  says  that  she  She  soon  left  the  hospital  conyalescent. 

has    not    been    quite  well    for  eighteen  There  were  two  distinct  epochs  in  this 

months.    Her  menstruation  has  become  case.    At  the  commencement,  the  patient's 

scanty,  of  a  light  colour,  and  followed  by  disease  was  chlorosis,  indicated  by  altera- 

a  little  leucorrhoea;  her  countenance  has  tion  in  the  menstruation,  loss  of  colour, 

grown  pale,  and  she  has  been  frequently  and  headache.    The  palpitations,  which 

troublea  with  headache,  but  her  appetite  were  de?eloped  at  a  later  period,  might 

has  always   continued    good.    About   a  be  attributed  to  that  disease;  but  the  dull 

fortnight  ago  her  face  began  to  swell,  par-  sound  upon  percussion,  the  alteration  in 

ticularly  her  eyelids;  her  legs  were  also  the  form  of  the  chest, the  slight  fe?er,  and 

in  the  same  state,  and  she  was  at  the  same  the  absence  of  impulsion,  seemed  to  indi- 

'  time  attacked  with  palpitations  and  dysp-  cate  the  existence  of  pericarditis,  and  to 

ncea,  and  a  little  slight  cough.  exclude  the  supposition  of  the  palpita- 

21st.  —  She  presented  the  following  tions  being  attributable  either  to  hyper- 
state: —  Dark  hair;  a  pale-yellow  com-  trophy  of  the  heart  or  chlorosis.  Still  the 
plexion ;  tongue  and  lips  palo ;  face  and  effusion  might  depend  on  the  latter  dis- 
eyelids  swollen;  no  desquamation  of  the  ease,  though,  according  to  M.  Louis'ti  ex- 
skin  ;  the  lower  extremities  pit  slightly  perience,  effusions  into  the  pericardium 
on  pressure ;  she  complains  of  headache ;  are  comparatively  very  rare,  even  when 
has  never  expectorated  blood,  nor  had  pal-  tliey  exist  in  the  pleura.  The  symptoms 
pitations  "or  swelling  of  the  feet,  before  of  pericarditis  are  frequently  very  obscure, 
this  time.  A  bruit-de-soufllet  in  the  pre-  The  heat,  in  tliis  case,  was  but  slightly 
cordial  region,  but  the  respiration  is  au-  raised,  and  the  pulse  was  regular.  M. 
dible  there;  continual  bourdonnement  in  Louis  has  found  the  pulse  regular  in  about 
the  carotids;  percussion  not  so  loud  over  half  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  his 
the  precordial  region  as  elsewhere ;  a  little  observation  ;  it,  however,  often  varies, 
craquement  inferiorly  and  posteriorly  on  being  regular  one  day  and  irregular  the 
both  sides.  next. 

p,  Ferri  Carbon,  gr.  iv.  bis  in  die  su-  ^^^y  cough  often  accompanies  pericardi- 

mend  ^^^^  ^^^  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  pressure 

23d.-Thc   palpitation,  and   bruit-de-  J*"  H|*  I*""";":;"  Jif""  '^^ /f  f.^I^T 

soufflet  continue ;  pulsations  of  the  heart  ^"  ?*  ^^Jf^h                                    ^ 

deep  and  obscure ;    a   dull  sound  upon  ™°"*v  caiaTn, 

percussion  between  the  sternum  and  left  ^        •ty      ^      . . 

mamma,  for  about  IJ  inches ;  respiration  ^^^^  in.^uastntts. 

inaudible  in  this  space;  there  is  also  a  A  female  servant, aged  .57,  was  admitted 

slight  projection  of  the  chest,  extending  to  into  the  hospital,  March  27th,  having  been 

within  two  inches  of  the  clavicle.     Pulse  ill  eight  days ;  but  four  or  five  days  pre- 

92,  regular,  and  without  intermittance.  vious  to  this  period,  she  had  not  felt  quite 

Percussion  is  painful  on  the  left  side ;  well.    On  the  19th  instant,  about  five  iu 

sleeps  with  her  head  elevated,  but  only  the  morning,  she  was  attacked  with  vomit- 

during  the  last  month;  beat  of  skin  na-  ing,  and  a  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  followed 

tural.  by  headache,  and  an  acute  pain  in  the 

Ptisan    to  contain   Potass.   Acet.  58s.  loins,  which  have  continued  to  the  present 

Diet.    Lavement    Yenaesectio  ad  Jx.  ^™e.    The  vomiting  has  been  repeated, 

24.h^FeeU  reHeyed,  pul«,  84  yester-  ^^^i^^c'^S.rorheSs^Z'hrb^ 

mo,ec<.J„red;^irat<.,y'^m«rn.u,a«di-  ^'el^h^e  °rS.ertl.™n"rci*^^^^ 

^nnS  „n„?';^'^!^„^*'"p;wlti.  ^??h![  feren  J,  but  a  little  greyish  and  riUon.  in 

W^™^^..'?^r,SSTkn.l^^?.^^f.  Ae  centre;  considerabfe  headache;  pain 

^..T^ «ypeyfi«>al,  but  not  disUnct.  .„  ^^  epigastrium,  extending  to  the  urn- 

Pil.  Digitalis,  gr.  J.      Venasectio  si  bilica^  and  latterly  to  the  false  ribs  j  the 

opos  sit.  pfiiii  much  increased  by  pressure.    The 

On  the  35th,  the  palpitations  ceased ;  epigastrium  is  depressed,  but  affords  sound 

the  obscurity  of  sound  was  less  on  the  left  upon  percnting ;  complains  much  of  the 

side ;  the  pulse  ww  104.  pain  in  her  loins,  but  it  does  not  inter- 
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fere  with    her   moTements  ;    respiration  tected  the  existence  of  pnennHmia  on  the 

healthy;    complete    anorexia.    Pulse  72  right  side,  and  on  the  following  daj  on 

yesterday  erening,  with  a  little  fever ;  80  the  left. 

this  morning.  He  was  bled,  but  died  at  the  ezpinu 

Ptisan.    Diet.    Emollient  Cateplasm  to  lion  of  36  hours. 

be  applied  to  the  epigastrium.    Hiru-  ^  Autopty, --The  brain  was  quite  healthy ; 

dines  xx.  ad  lumbos  applicand.    In-  ">«  ventricles  contained  a  little   aerom. 

jection  of  infusion  of  senna.  The  inferior  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  in- 

nr.r^k  ofi^ii     v<«  «.i,.^    k»4  .».»u^  filtrated  with  pus,  and  the  middle  lobe  was 

March  28ai.-No  nause^  but  vomited  hepatized.    The  inferior  lobe  of  the  left 

yesterday  a  little  green  fluid ;  less  pain  in  i„ iT ^H^Ti^  -  -•  - •»--  -'- '-     "^ ---  — " 

•k«  1a:».  .  «»«»..A  «A»..i.i .  «Jv  -♦^^i  *ong  was  m  a  similar  state.     lUere  were 

the  loins;  tongue  natural;  no  stool.  renSdns  of  an  ancient  pleurigy,   and  a 

Rept  inject,  cum  Sod»  Sulph.  Jj.  jfecent  exudation  of  lymph  on  the  'left 

On  the  30th  instant  the  pain  in  the  pleura.    The  stomach  was  of  itc  normal 

epigastrium  had  entirely  left  her,  and  she  "ze,  containing  a  yellow  fluid ;  the  mu- 

had  a  little  appetite;  in  a  week  she  was  <»»»  membmne  was  quite  healtbT,  but 

convalescent.  veins,  considerably  enlarged,  and  full  of 

REMARK8.-.The  loss  of  appetite  at  the  coagulated   blood,  were  seen   under  it. 

commencement,   succeeded   by  complete  ^n  the  nght  of  the  cardiac  onfice  there 

anorexia,  continued  pain  in  the  epigas-  ^^  *  Bm9ll  tumor,  which,  upon  being 

trium,  and  repeated  bilious  vomiting,  in-  «?*  into,  proved  to  be  coagnlated  blood. 

dicated  a  lesion  of   the  gastric  mucous  The  submucous  celluhu-  tissue  was  slightlv 

membrane.  thickened.    The  intestines  were  natural. 

Gastritis  is  a  very  rare  aflection,  that  is  *nd  their  veins  of  the  usual  size.    The 

to  say,  when  it  does  not  complicate  other  »plcen  was  hypertrophied,  and  its  teztare 

diseases ;  it  is  even  more  rare  than  peri-  softened, 

carditis.    M.  Louis  has  seldom  more  than  Remarks.— The  seat  of  the  hnmor. 

two  cases  during  his  cUnique,  which  lasU  ™aKf,  in  this  case,  was  cvidenUy  the  sto- 

three   months.     They  always  terminate  mach;   and   M.  Louis  attnbi|ted   it   to 

successfully,  and  require  only  the  admi-  cancerous  ulceration  of  the  stomadi ;  for 

nistration  of  cooling  drinks;  opiates  to  continued  hamorrhage,  exwyt  tho«  from 

calm  the  vomiting;  and  bleeding  if  there  ^^c  °08C»  are  ahnost  caused  by  an  organic 

is  considerable  fever.  lesion.    It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 

the  hsBmorrhage  depended  upon  the  rari- 

Case  IY.  —  HamaUmeM  -—  Pneumonia  —  cose  state  of  the  veinf!.    M.  Louis  has  seen 

Death — Variane  ttate  of  the  Veins  of  the  three  cases  of  a  similar  ftate  of  the  Yeins 

Stomach.  in  the  stomach;  but  though  they  were 

A  man,  aged  72,  became  a  patient  under  ?*"*  '"'°""°*>  *''"'  "^'^  •**»  ^••»^- 

v  TZ.„iJ^  ,-i.2^^^^^tilCk.I.lJ^\^A  In  non^  of  these  cases  was  there  anThsma- 

M.  Louis,  in  the  month  of  Pebrftary,  and  ^^^    j,  j  ^ng  life.    The  h»roorrfaan>,  in 

*f7  /     aI^  .  Bft*     "^"^  "^  his  com-  „,g          „t  ^           i„  jhe  Brst  in^oe, 

pIaint:-About  fifteen  years  ago   after  a  ^^  ^y  violent  wertion.    The  veins 

violent  exertion,  he  was  attaclced  with  *;^„  ^,3^  tfcickened,  following  the  general 

severe  hematemesis,  which  returned  at  in-  ,       ^^     ..  ^^        ^^        .  p  ".e^a^^i, 

tervaU  dunng  a  year  .|^he  also  piused  blood  di3,J„dedfor  any  length  of  Ume,  it  become 

in  his  stooU.    His  appetite  and  strength  hypertrophied/      "* 

failed  him;  but  being  m  good  circum-  "^^         ^ 

•.Sf:'Te"^dtu;"SSferhrstl'SS;  <^-  V.-En*,r«.-Fe«,^. 

and  enjoyed  perfect  health  till  very  lately.  A  female,  aged  30,  of  a  weak  constitn- 

Having  failecl,  he  came  to  Paris,  became  a  tion,  was  admitted  into  La  Piti^,  under 

marcband-de-v ins,  and  drank  considerably.  H.  Louis,  April  12th.    She  had  been  at- 

He  was  again  attacked  with  vomiting,  tacked  on  the  2d  instant,  about  noon,  with 

and  purging  of  blood,  and  giddiness,  for  a  rigor,  which  lasted  two  honrs,  followed 

which  he  entered  the  hospital.    He  was  by    increased    heat.      She  had    likewise 

then  very  weak ;  his  face  was  pale,  and  vomited,  but  had  neither  headache  nor 

had  the  hue  of  a  person  affected  with  can-  giddiness.      These  symptoms  were  soon 

cer;  the  pulse  was  not  quick;  there  was  succeeded  by  pain  in  the  abdomen  and 

no  pain  ;    the  respiration  was   natural,  diarrhoea,  which,  with  the  fever,  have  con- 

Rest  and  a  strict  regime  were  enjoined,  tinned  to  the  present  time.    The  pain  has 

and  acidulated  drinks  prescribed.    Under  been  confined  to  no  particular  spot.     On 

this  treatment  the  stools  became  natural,  the  second  day  of  her  illness  she  nad  coii» 

and  his  appetite  returned.    He  was  gra-  siderable  nausea  and  vomiting,  attended 

dnallv  regaining  his  strength  when  he  was  with  slight  paiu  in  the  epigastrium,   to 

attacked  with  shivering,  sore  throat,  and  which   she  hud  never  been  subject*    On 

dyspnoea,  and  a  few  days  after  with  ncuic  the  third  or  fourth  day,  cough  was  added 

pain  in  the  chest;  his  pulse  hecaroc  very  to  these  f^ymptoms.    For  the  six  or  seven 

mach  accelented,  and  auscultation  dc  diiys  VTec&^\ii%\v%i\>\iL«^iiDft>M!^^VL\\]a 
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tionihis  anriam,  bat  it  has  since  ceased,  CAUSE  op  the  VARIATIONS  of  the 

excej^t  when  she  coujhs.    She  has  one  puLSE  in  DIFFERENT  POSITIONS. 

child ;  and  menstraated  about  three  days  

ago. 

April  12th.— Pulse  94,  full ;  yesterday  ^^  *^  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
evening  100;  skin  hot;  eyes  hollow  ;  the  ^ 

inferior  lip  covered  with  a  white  crust;  „      "'''»        .         ,  ^,     ..-,     ,^      .     , 
countenance  expressive  of  weakness,  but  ^^.^^^^  exnerienccd  the  difficulty  of  coin- 
there  is  no  appeiirance  of  stupor;  memory  «?"?  V  c    5«/taiji  views  offered  to  the 
exact;  the  droumference  of  the  tongue  Physical  Society  of  Ginj's Hospital, which 

red,  white,and  villous  in  the  centre;  nau-  ^^  ff^^i  '?  A^!  ^^'*'''^'k^/.**'T' 

sea  increaUd  by  drinking;  complete  ano.  ^o^^^f  28th  of  October,  and  finding  the 

RTxia;  four  stools  yesterday;  no  Jain  in  the  •«»>J««t  ^^  recurred  to  m  the  valuable 

abdomen.   A  little  below,  and  to  the  left  of  P^fifes  of  the  same  periodical,  at  a  sub- 

the  umbilicus,  there  is  a  swelling  about  8€q«ent  period,  I  am  induced  to  solicit 

two  inches  in  width.    It  is  hard!  fixed,  y^"'  *«^!>>»o?  *«?*",f^  the  subject,  in  the 

and  gives  no  sound,  and  is  not  at  all  hope  of  eliciting  further  information, 
painf^ ;  respiration  quite  natural.  I  was  among  the  number  of  those  pre- 

'^  '      r  1  g^Qf^^  when,  as  the   Medical  Gazette 

Diet  Ptisan,  Oig.    Extract.  Opii,  gr.i.  announces,  Dr.  Guy  «  vindicated  to  him- 

Idth—Feels   better,   and   is    in    good  "elf  his  claim  to  originality,  and  stated 


regular;  heat  natu^;  no  pain  in  the  epi-  y«  ^"»«  °V^«  ,.  ??"'  t    "'  ^r^:  "S 

gi^rium;  the  tumor  is  more  moveable,  Jifferen!  positions."   Now  I  scarcely  thi^ 

ind  is  ve^  close  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  he  will  find  those  who  are  wjU,ng  to  de- 

which  is  not,  however,  displaced ;  tongue  P"j;«  ^^^^"^  .^«  ^T""^!^  ""^^  ^S"  discovery, 
white  and  villous ;  has  had  one  stool.  T^®  P»J8«  »  «°i«'^  ^he  influence  of  a 

All  these  symptoms  gradually  subsided,  ^«^"«*J^  «f  ^S!"^-  ^"^  ".  ^«  retardation 

with  the  exception  of  the  diarrhoea,  which  f  «<1  acceleration ;  in  running,  wresUing, 

persisted  to  the  22d  inst.    A  few  days  leaping,  and  such  like  vigorous  exereites, 

Ster,  she  left  the  hospital  convalescent.  accelerated  puU«tion  clearly  ensues ;  but 

in  mere  change  of  posture,  the  appreciation 

Case  VL-Entrntii-R^rowry.  <>^^«?/^^  muscular  influence  appears  to  me 

A  J  CO    #         J      -.  1     A  wholly  absurd. 

A  man,  aged  53,  of  a  moderately  strong        j^  ^  treatise  on  the  Effect  of  Posture  on 

consUtution,  was  admiitted  under  ft.  Louis  ^^  Pah»-one.  too,  not  hastily  produced, 

Marob  22d,  having  been  ill  seven  days.  ^^^  preceded  by  numerous  « experiments," 

His  illness  commenced  wiUi  pain  m  the  and  followed  "by  Ubular  statisUc  deduc- 

abdomen  and  diarrhoea,  which  have  con-  tions— we  may  reasonably  anticipate  an 

Unued  to  the  present  time.    He  has  had  enumeraUon,  at  least,  of  ill  the  more  oh- 

as  many  as  Uiirty  stools  in  one  day,  but  no  ^j^Qg  appearances  ensuing  upon  change 

tenesmus.    The  matter  voided  was  often  ^^  postureT  The  attention    of   the   ob- 

compared  by  the  patient  to  white  of  eggs,  .^^v^  however,  appears  to  hare  been  so 

and  was  frequently  mixed  with    blood,  restricted  upon  one  point,  to  the  prejudice 

He  has  had  considerable  fever,  attended  ^^  the  rest,  as  to  induce  error  and  obscure 

with  perspiration  and  headache.  He  the  triie  origin  of  the  phenomena.  A 
ceased  working  from  the  commencement,        ^^    suddenly  jumping    out  of  bed, 

but  has  not  kept  his  bed.    He  has  never  Speriences  a  ienk    of   giddiness,  with 

had  a  similw  complaint.  fluttering    palpitation,  succeeded    by   a 

Mareh    23d.  -.  Countenance    natural ;  hounding,  e\ie^etic  acUon  of  the  hkrt, 

tongue  moist;  thirst  moderate;  has  vomited  ^^  ^i,i^|,  ^^11^  him  to  assume  a  sitting 
twice ;  six  stools  yesterday ;  abdomen  well  tare  for  a  few  seconds  j  after  which  the 

formed,  sensible  to  pressure;  the  pain  does  Untoward  sensations  retire,  and  he  rises 

notfoUow  a  transverse  direction.    Pulse  ^^^  comfort;  the  heart,  however,  con. 

52;  no  fever;  subcrepitation  posteriory  ^^^      to  beat  considerably  quicker,  and 

and  infenoriy  on  both  sides,  but  especially  ^^^1,  |^ter  foroe  than  wh«i  the  ciren- 

on  the  right.  lating  system  occupied  a  horizontal  poai- 

Tr.  Opii,  3j.  in  injectione  administ.  tion.    Here  we  have  change  of  posture 

The  diarrhosa  ceased  the  second  day  ^^^  ^J  »  disturbed  action  of  Aa 

:?ri?^th*^^oi'^f?r^^^^^  &»3su^h^j^^ 

and  in  three  or  four  days  he  was  quite  ^^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^       .    compressing 

nb  be  c<mti]i«ed.l  ^®  blood-veuel^  caiued  all  this  oommc 

tion.     Tbeo,  althon^  certain  effects  of 

sefera  mt  ofUnoL  to  o\i\M»iaaftVii^TAs"^>» 
be  teaudi  tnii  to\  oiXi  io^\i^\\tLvs«k% 
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coses  even   to  prove  instanlly   fatal,  Dr.  METHOD  OF  PUFFING  QUACK 

Guy,  m   his  obserrations,  passes   by  all  TiffC'nTnivi?c 

this,  and  contents  himself  with  fingering  JlltiUlClISt^b. 

the  radial  artery  after  the  principal  action  — ^ 

is  over;  for  be  (iocs  not  begin  his  counting  /-,,,,,.          y    «     .-^    t.     »  ^ 

till  the  main,  results  of  change  of  poaure  ^^  ^'^  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

have  subsided  !     It  may  be  observed,  also,  Sn^ 

that  after  rising,  the  heart  acts,  not  only  -         '                  i,  .     •.  .              .1. 

with    greater    frequency,   but   also  with  I jn ink  you  would  be  doing  a  public  scr- 

greater  force;   it  is  fell  throbbing  vigo-  ^»ce  were  you  to  expose  the  system  pur- 

rously,  with   more  and  more  energy  up  to  *V^  ^y  proprietors  of  quack  medicines,  in 

a  certain  point,  then  gradually  subsiding  Fl^.'^af  ?">   to  the  world  by  their  haoil. 

to  comparative  calmnSss ;   but  still  con-  f  »^^»'  opinions  purporting  to  emanate  from 

tinning  to  act  with  a  permanent  equable  ^^f  ^^""^'"^  journals  of  the  metropolis  in 

energy,  beyond  the   force  required   in  a  r^f^^'enee  to  their  nostrums,  but  which  are. 

horizontal    position.      This      additional  '°  P?'°^  «^  ^«^^»  »"^  decepUons  on  the 

energy,  however,  cannot  be  estimated  by  public.           ,.,,,,,,    ^    ^       , 

fifths  and  sixths  ;  and,  therefore,  in  cer-  ,.  ^^  .^as  only  the  other  day  that,  travel, 

tain  "valuable"  statistics,    would    have  '*"»  '"  the  country,  I  met  with  a  person 

spoilt  the  value  of  their  integrity;  conse-  w^'.Njn  testimony  of  the  high  reputation 

quently  it  was  more  than  convenient  to  ^*1*^5  ^l."**^^  medicine  was  held,   puUed 

pass  it  by  without  appreciation.  °"f ""/  his  pocket  a  hand-bill  whereon  the 

Seeing,  then,  that  I  regard  Dr.  Guy's  ;P'n»on8  9f  »^  ^^^"^  ^^«"^:f  ^^  the  leading 

notion  concerning  the  agency  of  the  to-  J^^f  ^'^  journals  were  given,   of   course 

luntary  muscles  as  utterly  erroneous  (not  f '^f^ly  laudatory  of  the  nostrum  m  ques- 

to   say  ridiculous,  for  courtesy's  sake),  I  Jl:    .        ,       .         -  „              .        - 

shall   be  expected  to  supply  an  efficient  ,.  ^^""^  "y**^"  "  «"  follows :— An  adver- 

explanation ;  and  this  I  find  close  at  hand  t>««nent  is  sent  to— say  twenty  different 

in  the  physical  effects  of  fluid  gravitaUon.  newspapers,  all  containing  the  puff  in- 

In   the  change  from   recumbency  to  an  tended  to  be  re-conveyed  on  the  hand-bills 

erect  position,  we  necessarily  have  from  V  *^®  a;?^«'^tisef,  and  accordingly  in  a  few 

gravity  a  diminished  pressure  upon  the  ^ays  afterwards  such  puff  is  translated 

brain.     «  When   the  heart   has  to  send  "**^  ?^^  hand-bills,  and  the  journals  in 

blood  upwards,  it  requires  to  act  more  question  put  as  the  authors  thereof, 

strongly  than  when  the  body  is  horizontal,  i."®^^  "^.^*V  ^"®  .W"""^^  ™°'"®  °P**"  • 

and  the  pulse  increases  five  or  six  beats  in  '"nject  so  likely  to  mislead  unawary  per- 

a  minute."     Increased  frequency,  in  con-  s^nf.  and  hope  that  your  insertion  of  this 

junction  with  additional  force,  is  surely,  ^'"^  ^^  ^®  ™^-*^ns  of  correcting  the  evil, 

then,  an  effort  to  restore  and  to  maintain  ^  am,  sir,  yours;  &c. 

the  equilibrium.    This  view  of  the  sub-  ^  Constant  Keadek. 

ject   is   so  perfectly  obvious  on  all  sides,  I^ndon,  Dec.  6,  1887. 

that  I  need  not  endeavour  to  trespass  on  __^ 

your  valuable  pages  any  further  concern- 

^^U^'             ,  GANGRENE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

With  regard    to  Mr.  Gorham's  paper,  

whatever  he  may  think  with   regard  to  _     ,     _ ,.          _    ,     .*   ..     ,  ^ 

the  "  relevancy"  of  iu  object  with  that  of  ^-^  '^*  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Dr.  Guy*s,   they  are  essentially  distinct ;  ^ 

the  one  considering  pulsation  in  different  ""'» 

postures,  the  other  pulsation  indifferent  In  Mr.  Laycock's  cases  of  Pulmonary  Affec- 
agcs.  Mr.  Gorham  himself  even  insists  tion,  published  in  your  journal  last  week, 
upon  it,  that  in  many  of  his  observations,  I  find  allusion  made  to  a  case  of  recovery 
relative  posture  neither  was  nor  could  be  from  gangprene  of  the  lungs, which  occurred 
considered;  which  alone  was  Dr.  Guy's  under  my  care  Sn  October  1832^  and 
main  object:  yet  Mr.  Gorbara's  distinctive  which  was  inserted  in  the  Medical 
powers  perceive  no  irrelevancy  between  Gazette  shortly  after  (voL  xii.  p.  154.) 
these  two  objects.  Allow  me  to  assure  As  it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  con- 
Mr.  Gorham,  that  although  an  infant  can-  valescence  became  complete,  I  trouble  you 
not  be  made  to  stand  for  the  purpose  of  with  these  few  lines  to  state,  that  the 
experiment,  yet,  if  it  be  held  erect,  in-  man  is  still  alive,  and  in  excellent  health, 
creased  pulsation  will  ensue ;  but  infants  which  fact  I  ascertained  by  having  bap- 
are  so  constituted  as  to  bear  an  unusual  pened  accidentally  to  meet  him  in  Regent* 
position  with  greater  impunity  than  the  street  about  a  month  back, 
adult,  and  consequently  the  effect  is  com-  I  am,  s^r, 
paratively  less.  Your  obedient  serrant, 

A  Oct's  Student.  J.  W«  Csane,  M.D, 

December  8,  ]887»  !>««•  ^^»  ^^'2  • 
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6fi2  ACCIDENTS  ADMITTED  AT  THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL, 

efforts  at  redaction.    The  hernia  was  re-  The  body  was  examined  ele?ea  hman 

duced,  however,  in  a  short  time,  by  one  of  after  death.     The  peritonenm  gfenenlly 

the  house-pupils.  was  found  much  injected.    A  small  pro- 

trading  portion  of  the  ileum,  like  the  end 

(c.)  Femoral  Hemia—Diffieult  Diagnons-^  of  a  finger.glo?e,  and  of  a  dark  colour. 

Operation,  ^1^  adherent  to    the  peritoneum  at  the 

This  patient  was  a  female,  aged  50,  femoral   ring.      This  was  the  part  met 

who  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  Satur-  with  in  the  operation ;  but  about  an  inch 

day.  Dec.  8th,  in  the  evening,  supposed  to  and  a  half  beyond  there  was  an  evident 

be  labouring  under  strangulated  hernia,  constriction  of  the  whole  calibre  of  the 

She  was  weak,  and  gave  indistinct  replies  intestine,  with    thinning    of   the    ooatt. 

to  the  questions  put  to  her;  she  stated.  Whilst  handling  the  gut,  a  quantity  of 

however,  that  she  had  been  subject  to  a  liquid  feculent  matter  escaped  from  an 

swelling  in  the  left  groin  for  two  years,  but  nlcerated  opening  at  the  contracted  part, 

that  it  bad  become  painful  since  Monday  There  were  sevenil  ounces  of  turbid  serum, 

last,  from  which  time  no  motion    had  mixed  with  feculent  matter,  in  the  general 

passed  fVom  the  bowels.    There  were  two  cavity;  but  whether  any  part  of  the  latter 

small  tumors,  about  the  size  of  hazel-nuts,  escaped  during  life,  coula  not  be  satisfac- 

moveable,  round,  and  closely  connected  in  torily  determined.    Heart,  lungs,  and  liver, 

the  situation  of  the  femoral  ring;   they-  sound. 

were  slightly  painful  on  pressure,  received  This  case  is  of  considerable  interest,  and 

no  impulse  on  coughing,  and  at  their  base  of  an  instructive  nature.    The  diagnosis 

there  was  something  like  a  narrow  neck  was  extremely  difficult.    An  accurate  h  is- 

leading  towards  the  ring.    The  abdomen  tory  could  not  be  obtained,  as  the  woman 

was  tense,   tympanitic,  and   painful  on  gave  conflicting  statements.    On  one  oc- 

pressure;  the  pulse  small  and  quick.   She  casion   she  said  that  there  had  been  a 

nad  been  sick  before  admission,  but  could  larger  tumor  when  she  was  first  taken  ill, 

now  retain  fluid  upon  her  stomach.    Con-  but  it  had  subsequently  gone  away.    This 

sider^ble  doubt  being  entertained  as  to  the  would  agree  with  the  morbid  appearances, 

existence  of  hernia,  she  was  ordered—  since  it  was  found  that  the  contracted  and 

Magnes.  Sulphat   Jij.  in  Aq.  Menth.  ulcerated  part  of  the  intestine  was  not 

Piperit.  donee  alvusrespon&rit;  and  strict ured  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

a  purgaUve  clyster.  Indeed,  there  u  every  reason  to  helwfe 

°            "^  that  the  intestine  had  been  reduced  before 

Dec.  9th.— About  2^  p.m.  she  had  a  mo-  the  patient^s  admission,  although  the  ill 
Hon,  consisting  of  a  quantity  of  hardened  effects  of  the  stricture,  ulceration  and  con- 
fsBces  and  the  enema.  Tn  the  morning,  traction  of  the  intestine,  adhesion  to  the 
about  9,  as  she  was  unable  to  pass  her  gac,  and  peritoneal  inflammation,  re- 
water,  it  was  drawn  ofi",  and  the  clyster  mained  to  impede  the  functions  of  the 
repeated,  but  without  being  followed  by  intestine,  and  were  ultimately  Uie  cause  of 
evacuations.  The  purgative  draught  was  death.  Had  not  the  two  adipose  tumors 
omitted,  but  resumed  again  at  2  p.m.  been  accidentally  developed  on  the  exte- 

9^  P.M.— She  was  evidently  much  worse,  rfor  of  the  sac,  it  is  very  questionable 
Vomiting ;  extremities  cold  ;  pulse  almost  whether  any  hernial  tumor  would  have 
imperceptible;  bowels  still  constipated,  been  detected.  When  Uie  patient  was  first 
It  was  now  thought  advisable  to  make  an  admitted,  in  consequence  of  the  glandular 
examination  of  the  inguinal  tumor  ;  and  feel  of  these  tumors,  the  sUtement  of  the 
the  patient  was  operated  on  in  the  ward  woman  that  she  had  been  ill  nearly  a  fort- 
near  the  fire.  night,  and  the  absence  of  vomiting,  the 

The  two  small  tumors  were  found  to  swelling  was  pronounced  not  to  be  her- 
consist  of  adipose  matter,  invested  with  nial,  and  the  case  peritoneal  inflamma- 
condensed  cellular  tissue.  Beneath,  but  tion.  As  the  obstinate  constipation  conti- 
closely  adherent,  was  perceived  a  whitish  nued,  and  was  succeeded  by  vomiting,  and 
membranous  substance,  which  being  di-  as  the  patient  was  gradually  declining,  it 
Tided,  was  found  to  be  a  hernial  sac,  with  was  eventually  thought  desirable  to  make 
a  very  small  portion  of  dark  coloured  in-  an  examination  of  the  swelling;  and  al. 
testine  adherent  to  it.  The  neck  of  the  though  no  benefit  can  be  said  to  have  re- 
sac  was  afterwards  divided  with  a  bis-  suited  from  the  operation,  the  case  tends 
toury,  to  remove  all  constriction,  and  the  still  to  confirm  the  general  rule,  "  that  in 
wound  was  then  closed.  A  quantity  of  all  cases  of  tumor,  the  hernial  nature  €tt 
turbid  serum  escaped  from  the  abdomen  which  is  doubtful,  it  is  better,  provided 
after  the  opening  of  the  sac.  During  the  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  continae« 
operation  the  woman  was  in  such  a  state  to  operate." 
of  collapse,  that  it  became  necessary  to 

give  her  brandy ;  and  she  only  survived  it  .p-i— • 
ve  hours. 
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t>HYSICAL  SOCIETY,  GUY'S  HOS-     menU  with  the  aid  of  a  TC?ol?ing  board. 

.p|,p^j^  Dr.  Guy  left  the  explanation  with   the 

*  Society. 

December  16,  1837.  Mr.  Hilton  remarked,  that  there  was  a 

Ma.  Aston  Kbt   in  thb  Chaik.  "imple  anatomic^    explanation  for  thw 

phenomenon.    When  the  body  is  inverted, 

a  great  accumulation  ^f  blood  in  the  brain 
Ma.  MoLLOT  read  a  thesis,  takes  place,   from    the    agency   of    two 

^    ,    ,^         _^,.    ^.  _,,.  ,.  ^     powers— gravitation,  and  the  action  of  the 

Om  the  Influence  f  the  Cntniiuttm  m  produe-    ^^^,  ^^»   ^^  ^,^^3^  the  column  of 

Mg  certain  Cerebral  Affections.  ^j^^^  .^  ^^^  inferior  cava  (unsupported  bj 

The  object  of  the  author,  in  this  essay,  valves)  and  lower  veins,  pressing  bv  gra- 
was  to  show  the  great  influence  exercised  citation  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  neart, 
by  Uie  vascular  system,  in  producing  ^^g  ^^  ^id  prevents  the  free  admission  of 
certain  cerebral  affections.  For  aconsi-  that  from  the  superior  cava;  — the  latter, 
derable  time  past,  it  had  been  very  much  because  the  heart  still  continues  to  send 
the  costom  with  pathologists,  when  trac-  |,lood  into  the  brain,  which,  from  the  ope- 
ing  the  origin  of  disease,  to  refer  it  ration  of  the  Brst  cause,  cannot  be  readily 
ultimately  to  the  nervous  system.  The  returned.  Hence  arise  congestion  in  the 
universality  of  this  explanation  was  brain,  diminished  respiration,  and  a  slug- 
objected  to  by  the  author  ;  1st.  By  refe.    -fsh^  pulse. 

rence  to  the  physiology  of  that  system,  j^r.  Greenwood  wished  to  know  if  it 
which  demonstrated  that  was  adapted  to  ^^s  well  proved  that  the  circulation  of 
receive  and  transmit  impressions ;  but,  as  blood  through  the  vertebral  arteries  was 
far  as  our  knowledge  yet  extended,  was  more  necessary  to  life  than  that  through 
never  capable  of  originating  them.   2d.  In    tj,e  carotids. 

many  of  those  instances  where  the  nervous  jur.  Key  said,  that  the  experiments  of 
system  was  admitted  to  be  deranged,  the  gir  Astley  Cooper  and  of  Mr.  Bransby 
cause  of  such  derangement  might,  with  a  Cooper  upon  aogs,  published  in  the 
little  consideration,  be  traced  to  the  cir-  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  appeared  to  have 
cuUting  system.  completely  decided  the  question.    A  case. 

After  discussing  the  physiology  of  the  however,  occurred  in  Guy's  some  years 
cerebral  circulation,  the  author  proceeded  ago,  in  which  he  had  tied  the  carotid 
to  comment  upon  those  diseases  in  which  artery  on  the  distal  side  of  an  aneurism  : 
the  vascular  system  was  undoubtedly  dis-  |be  patient  was  carried  to  bed,  and  died 
turbed :  such  were  cerebral  congestion  three  hours  afterwards,  tranquilly,  as  if 
and  apoplexy.  going  to  sleep.     Upon    inspection,    the 

The  latter  affection  being  of  most  fre-  carotid  artery  of  the  opposite  side  was 
quent  occurrence,  occupied  the  greater  found  obstructed  to  such  a  deg^ree  that  a 
])art.  of  his  attention;  and  the  action  of  probe  could  scarcely  be  passed  *. 
the  heart  (hypertrophy  of)  and  arteries  in  jhe  discussion  now  turned  upon  several 
their  production,  was  dwelt  upon  at  con-  points  connected  with  the  pathology  and 
si  derable  length.  Other  causes  of  cerebral  symptoms  of  certain  cerebral  lesions ;  in 
lesions,  less  generally  known,were  referred  the  course  of  which,  many  interesting 
to — viz.  those  arising  from  various  con-  facts,  with  observations,  were  brought 
ditions  of  the  pulmonary  system,  and  of  forward  by  Dr.  Whiting,  Mr.  Hilton,  Mr. 
the  cavities  on  tbe  right  side  of  the  heart ;  Roderick,  Mr.  Aspland,  Mr.  Cbevers,  Mr. 
also  tumors  pressing  upon  the  jugular  and  Haygarth,  Mr.  J.  Chapman,  Mr.  Key,  and 
other  veins,  whereby  the  f^  retnm  of  the  author  of  the  paper.  These  our 
blood  from  the  cerebral  mass  to  the  limited  space  prevents  us  from  living  at 
heart  was  impeded.  full  length,  whilst  it  would  be  doing  injus- 

Dr.  Gut  rose  to  mention  a  fact  which    tice  to  their  value  to  attempt  a  mere  out- 
he  thought  might  bear  upon  the  subject  of    line. 

the  cerebral  circulation.  It  was,  that  the  At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  thanks 
body  being  placed  in  the  inverted  posture,  were  voted  to  Mr.  MoUoy  for  his  comibu- 
the  pulse  became  diminished  in  frequency,  nication,  and  the  Society  a4Joumed  to 
This  result  was  in  direct  variance  with  Saturday,  aoth  of  December,  at  8  p.m.  ; 
that  obtained  by  Dr.  Graves,  from  similar  when  Mr.  Birkett  will  relate  some  cases  of 
experiments:  this  difference.  Dr.  Guy  Psoas  Abscess :  Dr.  Hughes  in  the  chair, 
thought,  might  be  explained  by  the  suppo-  ^ 

sition  that  Dr.  Graves  had  allowed  mus-  .,      .    ,    .u    «,  #  .k. 

cnlar  action  to  be  used  by  the  .abject  of      'ISS 'SI'Slf'A.l'JiSjJSySVili?.: 
expenment,  while  assuming  tne  in  verted    ||,  ^  Mjioioai.  Oasstts. 
posture;   whereas  he  himself  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  performing  his  experi-  — • 
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the  eTidentiary  facts  are  snfficiently  name-  positions  is  to  afford  a  test  of  concluuYe> 

reus,  and   if  they  stand  related  to  each  ness,  and  in  some  sort  even  of  probatiTC 

other  with  sufficient  closeness,  their  pro-  force.    A  given  principal  fact  appears  to 

batire  force  is  not  to  be  disregarded  be-  you  to  be  supported  by  a  ijiven  evia^DtiaiT 

cause  a  fact  of  this  or  that  particular  de-  fact    In  such  a  case  nercr  fail  to  look 

scription  is  wanting.  around  you  to  see  if  there  can  be  found  no 

5.  Necessity  of  care  that  no  intermediate  link  fact,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  lessen  its 
be  icaNttn^.~^Nevertheless,  in  every  chain  of  probative  force.  If  any  such  fact  be  sup. 
evidentiary  facts,  let  it  be  your  special  posibic,  and  if,  on  investigation,  its  exist- 
eare  that  no  intermediate  link  be  wanting,  ence  be  established,  the  existence  of  the 
The  detection  of  the  poison  of  laurel- water  principal  fact  may  be  positively  disproved 
by  its  smell,  in  the  so-called  purging  by  it ;  because  the  existence  of  the  former 
draught  taken  by  Sir  Theodosins  Bough-  may  be  incompatible  ^ith  that  of  the 
ton,  was  an  intermediate  link,  connecting  latter;  or  if  the  existence  of  the  principal 
the  fabrication  of  the  poison  by  secret  dis-  fact  be  not  positively  disproved  by  it,  it 
tillation  on  the  part  of  Donnellan,  with  may  be  rendered  less  probable.  Whenever 
the  anxiety  manifested  by  him  to  destroy  anv  such  infirmative  supposition  is  estab- 
the  odour  of  the  poison  in  the  phial  from  lished,  the  probative  force  of  the  evi- 
which  the  pretended  physic  had  been  dentiary  fact  can  never  be  so  great  ms  to  be 
taken.  In  like  manner  the  effects  pro-  conclusive.  But  if  after  your  ntmott  en- 
docedby  the  contents  of  this  phial,  the  pre-  deavour  you  find  yourself  unable  to  dis- 
cise  effects  known  to  be  produced  by  laurel  cover  any  such  infirmative  supposition, 
water,  formed  a  connecting  link  between  then  in  that  particular  instance,  and  in  as 
the  fabrication  of  the  poison,  and  the  ad-  far  as  regards  your  own  persuasion,  the 
vice  to   the  young  baronet  to  keep  his  probative  force  may  be  conelusive. 

?hysic    bottles  in   the  outer  apartment.  A  man  was  found  shot  by  a  ball ;  the 

'ake    away  either  of  these  links — still  wadding  of  the  pistol  stuck  in  the  wound ; 

more,  take  away  both  of  them—how  great-  t>n  examination  it  was  found  to  be  part  of 

ly  is  the  probative  force  of  the  evidence  a  ballad,  called  Sweet  Poll  of  Plymoatb ; 

diminished.  this  corresponded  precisely  with  another 

6.  Circumstantial  evidence  not  insufficimt  on  part  found  in  the  pocket  of  the  prisoner. 
account  of  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,-^  A  man  was  found  lifeless ;  in  the  head 
Hold  not  circumstantial  evidence  insuffi-  of  the  deceased  there  'stuck  a  chip  otr 
cient,  as  such, from  the  want  of  direct  evi-  splinter  which  exactly  fitted  the  canty  in 
dencew  It  is  seldom,  as  yon  have  seen,  a  bludgeon  from  which  a  piece  had  been 
that  direct  evidence  can  be  obtained ;  and  lately  broken ;  this  bludgeon  the  priaoner 
the  perpetration  of  a  crime  could  hardly  carried  in  his  hand  when  he  was  appre- 
ever  be  brought  home  to  an  evil-doer,  if  hended. 

credence  were  refused  to  evidence  wholly  These   are    evidentiary  facts    strongly 

circumstantial.  tending  to  produce  Uie  persnasion  of  the 

7.  Direct  evidence  not  imuffieient  an  account  principal  fact,  that  the  prisoner  in  each 
rf  the  absence  of  circumstantial  evidence.  —  of  these  cases  was  the  perpetrator  of  the 
Hold  not  direct  evidence  insufficient  murder.  In  the  absence  of  all  other 
merely  for  the  want  of  circumstantial  evi-  evidentiary  facts— standing  alone — they 
dence.  With  regard  to  whatever  fact  yon  prove  nothing;  became  the  probative 
are  really  a  percipient  witness,  your  testi-  force  of  each  is  reduced  to  nothing  by  the 
mony  as  to  tnat  fact  will  of  course  be  de-  infirmative  supposition  that  the  ballad 
cisive ;  but  you  can  never,  after  what  has  and  the  bludgeon  had  been  thrown  away 
been  stated,  fall  into  the  error  of  confound-  by  the  real  murderers ;  that  these  objects 
ing  a  fact  witnessed  with  an  inference  had  attracted  the  attention  of  innocent 
deduced  from  the  fact.  men  passing  by  that  way,  and  that  the 

8.  No  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence  con-  one  had  naturally  put  the  ballad  in  hla 
elusive  in  all  cates. — Set  down  no  article,  pocket,  and  the  other  bad  carried  the 
nor  any  aggregate  mass  of  circumstantial  bludgeon  in  his  hand. 

evidence,  as  conclusive — not  even  so  much  11.  Circumstantial  ev'tdenee  tut  umUa  m» 

as  provisionally  conclusive — in  all  cases.  account  of  the  abundanet  cf  direct  tvidmes.— 

9.  Still  less  against  counter  evidence--^  Reject  not  circumstantial  evidence  as  nee- 
Much  less  set  down  any  article  or  mass  as  less,  on  account  of  tlie  abandance  of  dliect 
conclusive  against,  or  to  the  exclusion  of  evidence.  Direct  evidence  mar  be  dcNoep- 
all  counter  evidence.  tive;   direct    testimony  may  be  nwnda- 

10.  Strength  of  a  confirmative  fact  to  be  cious;  but  the  peculiar  advaatagie  of  dr- 
tested  by  its  opposing  infirmative  supposition. —  cumstantial  evidence  is,  that  the  gfMtt^ 
Whenever  you  meet  with  any  strong  con-  the  number  of  facts  of  which  ihm  VMbn 
firmative  fact,  neglect  not  to  search  for  consists,  the  greater  is  the  chance  that 
every  infirmative  fact  which  can  by  possi-  every  false  allegation  will  be  disproved  bj 
bilJtjr  exist.    The  use  of  infirmative  sup-  some  notoriously  tme  ft»t  with  whidi  the 
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falsehood  is  iDcompatible.  And  the  greater  securing  of  evideDce.    Ascertain  in  what 

the  namlwr  of  false  facts,  the  greater  is  the  articles  it  is  possible  for  poison  to  have 

probability  that  some  one  or  more  of  them  been  administered;  eodeayour  to  secure  at 

will  clash  with  some  positively  known  fact,  once  the  remains  of  that  portion  in  par- 

In  like  manner,  the  g^-eater  the  number  ticular  of  which  your  patient  has  partaken; 

of  deposing  witnesses,  the  more  seldom  it  or  if  this  cannot  be  done,  then  look  to  the 

can  happen  that  any  such  successful  con-  ingredients  of  which  the  dish  is  stated  to 

cert  can  take  place  between  them,  as  is  have  been  made;  do  not  neglect  the  salt, 

necessary  to  give  effect  to  a  plan  of  men-  nor  any    article    with    which    the    dish 

dacious  testimony.  may  have  been   seasoned ;  and  take  the 

12.  Pruervnlion  and  identification  of  real  necessary  precautions   to  verify  the  ideu- 

evidenct, — Take  care  to  preserve  every  ob-  tity  of  every  thing  of  which  you  get  pos- 

ject  which  is  capable  of  affording  real  evi-  session. 

dence,  in  such  a  state  that  it  may  exhibit         13.  Why  the  conduct  and  language  ef  all 

precisely    the    same    evidence    hereafter,  person*  about  the  patient  should  be  attentively. 

Take  instant  and  effectual  precaution  to  observed, — Keep  a  watchful  eve  upon  tha 

grevent  it  from  passing  of  itself,  or  from  conduct  of  every  person  with  whom  you. 

eing  porposely   or  accidentally   brought  come  in  contact.    Mark  well  the  answers 

by  others,  into  a  condition  in'  which  it  they  return  to  any  questions  tliat  may  be 

can  no  longer  afford  evidence ;  or  in  which  put  to  them  by  yourself  or  others.     Be  not 

the  evidence  it  indicates  may  prove  fal-  inattentive  to  the  language  which  may 

lacioos.    In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Alison,  spontaneously  fall  from  them.    There  is 

a  Scotch  farmer  is  represented  as  having  not  a  word  spoken  by  the  patient,  or  the 

acted  in  a  manner  which  affords  a  model  persons  about  him,  not  a  thing  done  or 

for  the  conduct  of  a  medical  practitioner,  suggested,  of  which  you  should  not  be 

In  1812,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Muir  was  observant.      Conscious   guilt    is    apt    to 

tried    and   condemned   at    Glasgow    for  betray  itself.      It  is  seldom  that  it  can 

poisoning  his  wife.     In  the  course  of  the  maintain    the    indifference    requisite    to 

day  on  which  she  became  ill  she  was  visited  its  own  security.      By  saving  or  doing 

by  a  farmer  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  too  much  or  too  little,  it  is  apt  to  show 

had  studied  physic  a  Utile  in  his  youth,  that  it  is  in  possession  of  too  much  or  too 

The  farmer  learnt  from  his  friend  that  she  little  knowledge,    and  this  suspicion    is 

had  breakfasted  on  porridge  a  short  time  often  excited  by  the  very  efforts  directly 

before  she  felt  herself  ill;  and  that  she  bus-  or  indirectly  made  to  produce  the  impres- 

pected  the  porridge  to  have  been  poisoned,  sion,  that  it  Jluows  absolutely  nothing. 

The  farmer  instantly  procured  the  wooden  All  the  words  and  actions  of  all  persons 

bowl  in  which  the  cottagers  of  Scotland  in  the  first  moments  of  alarm,  the  com- 

keep  the  portion  of  meal,  used  each  time  munity  has  a    deep   interest  in  having 

for  making  the  porridge.    Observing  in  it  noted.    In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  in. 

some  meal,  with  shining  particles  inter-  stances,  your  position  and  your  office  com- 

spersed,  he  wrapped  a  sample  in  paper,  bine  to  make  you   the  guardians  of  the 

and  took  the  proper  means  for  preserving  interests  of  the  community, 
its  identity.    At  the  same  time  he  secured        The  observation  of  all  that  passes  at  the 

a  sample  taken  from  the  family  store  in  a  moments  of  which  I  am  speaking,  maj 

barrel.    The  two  parcels  were  produced  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  vindi- 

by  him  on  the  trial ;  and  from  experiments  cation  of  the  innocent,  no  less  than  to  the 

made  in  court,  the  late  Dr.  Cleghom  was  punishment  of  the  guilty.    Long  before 

enabled  to  declare,  that  the  meal  from  the  suspicion  has  told  her  tale  to  justice,  long 

bowl  contained  arsenic,  and  that  the  meal  before  the  servants  of  justice  have  been 
from  the  barrel  did  not.      These  facts,  *  put  upon  the  search  for  evidence,  long 

besides  proving  that  the  woman  had  next  before  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  fix 

to  a  certainty  taken  arsenic  in  the  por-  guilt  upon  any  individual,  you  may  be  in 

ridge,  conduced,  in  conjunction  with  other  possession    of   decisive  evidence.      Lady 

circumstances,    to   establish    the    further  Boughton  had  obtained  damning  proofs 

facts,  that  the  poison  had  b^n  mixed  with  of  the  guilt  of  her  companion,  before  the 

the  meal  in  the  house;  that  it  was  mixed  conception  of  his  guilt  had  so  much  as 

with  the  meal  on  the  morning  when  the  entered  into  her  mind.    A  sui^eon  one 

deceased  was  attacked  with  illness ;  and  day  examined  a  woman  who  swore  that   . 

that  all  this  happened  before  any  stranger  she  had  been  violated ;  he  obtained  from 

entered  the  house.  her  an  acknowledgment  that  she  did  not 

In    like    manner,   whenever   yon    are  scream  at  the  time;  the  woman  died  in  the 

called  to  a  patient  attacked  with  sudden  interval  between  her  deposition  and  the 

disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  sas-  trial;  she  had  sworn  positively  that  the 

picious,  the  moment  you  have  given  direc-  accused  had  consummated  his  crime.    In 

tions    for  the  treatment    yonr   thoughts  this  declaration  she  persisted  to  the  houc 

should  tarn  towards  the  coUectiog  and  of  her  death.    On  \Ae  Vc\iX>dai  «<«V^is<&s» 
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JWLT  testimony,  counsel   with  the  beet*  l««sl  d«t(rr«  of  doubt»  thut  be  d«»es  no| 

inrormed  nnd  the  soundest  minded  nmonfr  sprok  dmrly  i  but  if  be  is  loud  «ud  |»osi. 

your  brethren  to  whom  you  tun  geiu  nv*  tire»  if  be  is  teebuiiiil  mud  dtt|[uiutii\  iben 

cess,  both  «s  to  the  correctnesn  nnd  com-  be  is  allowed  to  be  civmr  «nd  ri(|bt«" 
pleteness  of  the  fscts  and  as  to  the  logical         l«et  not  the  bad  exam|UeMt  juntN  reuro- 

soundness  of  the  inferences.  bated  bv  this  ex|>erieuciH)  teacher  mislead 

**  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  says  tou.    'f  he  counsellor  is  an  adv«»cate ;  it  it 

Beck,  that  two  or  more  prtifessi«mal  |)cr<  nis  object  to  obtain  a  deciUou  on  the  side 

aons  should  be  united  together.    They  will  on  which  he  Ih  cntcaged,  whether  that  be 

assist  each  other  not  merely  mechaniVally,  the  idde  of  truth  orl^lsfhotMltot'  innoi'cnce 

but  by  suggesting  various  |M»ints  of  in«|uiry.  or  guilt.    Hut  it  ia  ^our  object  to  establish 

While  he  who  is  most  skilled  in  anatouiy  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  aud 

is  pursuing  his  dissection,  the  other  may  >ou  doiate   gricvouU.v   fV«tm   your  duty 

note  the  appearanvt^  as  they  successively  When  you  s|teak  eoufidently  and  abs4dutely 

present  themselves.     And  the  same  iM»urse  in  a  tmne  in  which  there  is  gr«iund  for 

may  be  *doptc<l  while  performing  ehepiical  reservation  and  doubt,  and  henitutingly  in 

experiments.    The  advantage  will  be  thus  a  case  in  which  the  iVcts  are  piisitive  and 

obtained  of  having  a  complete  statement  demonKtrahle. 

of  facts,  prei)art*d  at  the  moment  of  oh.         19.  C»mtH(4  t^mmnh  sa  «pfMmng  wsUunU 

■creation,  which  may  be  afterwards  re.  trJlHMs.— If  ever  you  should  hap|»en  to  be 

▼iewcd  both  in  coming  to  a  diTinion  on  pUchhI  in  c«illision  with  a  IV^llow  me«Ueid 

the  case,  and  in  giving  evidence  bi«fore  a  man,  forget  not  the  res|HH't  which  is  due 

Jury.'*  from  one  person  of  education  and  science 

18.    I4mg^tag$  a;iprepri4it«  to  th0  mtdic^l  to  another.     Let  vour  manner  be  ct^ur- 

wi/nMi.— in  the  answers  you  return  to  the  teou!«,  an<l  the  opinion  you   express  be 

<|ucstions  put  to  you  by  counsel,  let  your  given  with  ditlidenee.     If  you  really  diflfer 

language  he  clear,  concine,  teme,  and  firee  in  opinion,  state  plainly  and  simply  in 

from  technicality.     Never  make  unc  of  a  what     the    diifereuee  conftivtM,    and   the 

technical  term,  unless  you  introduce  it  for  gnmnd  on  whleh  you  have  arrived  at  your 

*  the  express  pur|H>se  of *deflniug  it,  and  in  own    tHincIusiont    if    the    dillVren(H»  ha 

order  to  give  to  your  statement  greater  men*)y  a  matter  of  opinion,  show  that  it 

clearness  as  well  as  greater  correctness,  is  a  point  on  which  pcnMum  of  knowledge 

Do  not,  for  example,  speak  of  rajni/iin'rv  nnd  judgment  may  Ite  allowinl  to  diner 

when  you   might  sa^  r(»<luetui,  of  fMirnp^  without  reproach.    Kven  if,  aocortling  to 

when  you  might  say  fainting,  or  of  etuha.  the  best  judgment  you  can  form, you  think 

hlgitt,  when  there  In  sueh  a  plain  word  as  an  error  ims  heeu  committed,  it  will  relleot 

headache.    Thort«  is  scarcc*ly  a  single  fact  disgrace  noon  yourself,  and  justiv  beget 

(»r  event  on  which  you  can  he  calle<l  to  doubt  whetlier  your  iutelleetunl  and  moral 

•peak  in  a  court  of  justice,  however  pe<!U-  qualifications  tit  vou  for  forming  a  simnd 

Itarly  it  may  relate  to  your  own  pnifos.  and  truRtworthy  judgment,  if  on  such  an 

•ion,  which  you  may  not  communicate  in  occasion  vou  deliver  vtmr  opinion  with  an 

the  language  of  ooniimm  parlance.    F(»l.  air  of  triumph,  with  self  eontldence  and 

low  in  this  respect  the  excellent  advice  self-satiNftielion,    'inhere  is  no  reason  why 

whieh  Mir  William  Hlixard  was   accus-  you   should  conceal  your  opinion  i  ther* 

tomed  to  give  his  pupils.    **  He,"  said  he,  may  he  grave  reason  why  you  should  avow 

**  the  plaineMt  men  in  the  world  in  a  court  it{  hut  your  feeling  should  he  sorrow  that 

of  justice.    Never  harlxmr  a  thought  that  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  doing  so. 

If  you  do  not  appear  p<isitive  y(m  must  and  your  manner  that  which  real  sorrow 

appear  little  and  mean  ;  many  old  practi.  will  produce. 

tioners  have  erred  in  tltis  respect.    Give        On  a  trial  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Tioknefi 

yoor  evidence  in  as  concise,  nlain,  and  yet  a  surgeon,  was  asked  —  "  Hupposing  % 

clear  a  manner  as  possible  (  oe  intelligent,  pennm  to  have  retchings  and    purginga 

candid,  exact,  ancl  just,  yet  do  not  aim  at  for  several  hours,   and    tliat  you  mund 

appearing  unnecessarily  sc'ientiflo.     State  these  attended  with  fVeouent  and  ttutterluff 

all    tlie    sources    from    which    you   have  pulse  t  in  that  stale  of  the  illness  what 

gained    your   information,     if  you   can  should  you  have  prescribed?**    His  an- 

make    your     evidence     a     self .  evident  iwer  was—"  1  should  have  preiuiribed  din* 

truth;  thus,  though  the  court  may  at  the  metrically  opposite  to  the  prescription  of 

time    have    too    gmMl    or   too    mean  an  Dr.  Edwards.    I  should  consider  tnat  pre- 

opinion  of  your  judgment,  yet  thev  must  sorlbcd  by  Dr.  Edwards  as  adding  weight 

deem  you  an  honest  man.     Never,  then,  be  to  a  porter*s  back.'* 
cl(»gmatic,  or  set  yourselves  up  for  jury        The  course  and  vulgar  mind  indicated 

and  judge.    Take  no  side  whatever ;  be  in  this  reply,  received    merited    reproof 

strictly  Impartial  ;    you  will  frequently  Oom  the  court     I^ord  Tenterden  said  to 

hear  the  c(»unsellors  oomplain    when   a  the  witness,*' Don *t speak  metaphorically  t 

•urgeon  gives  his  opinion  with  any  the  you  wef«iptalilnsiuaVfi««  ^\%.%«&^^M«M^Qk 
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the  interests  of  the  community  that  erery  three-qnarters  in  extent,  on  the  right  side 
communication  between  the  physician  and  of  the  abdomen,  a  litUe  below  the  level  of 
his  patient  should  be  sacred,  that  I  would  the  umbilicus,  in  the  direction  of  the  linea 
myself  nerer  reveal  any  fact,  to  the  know-  semilunaris,  but  nearer  the  median  line, 
ledire  of  which  I  had  come  by  means  of  The  intestines  were  rather  darker  in 
this  sort,  unless  required  to  do  so  in  the  colour  than  natural,  and  not  collapsed, 
most  express  manner  by  the  court ;  and  There  were  two  wounds  on  opposite  sides, 
even  then  there  may,  I  think,  be  cases  in  and  corresponding,  shewing  that  the  gut 
which  strict  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  had  been  transfixed.  The  larger  was 
medical  man  would  justify,  and  even  transverse,  and  about  eight  lines  in  length ; 
require,  disobedience  to  the  mandate.  the  other  was  about  a  line  less  m  size, 

^       * ^ and  at  both  the  mucous  membrane  was  pro- 

^  ,  truding.    I  grasped  the  coats  of  the  bowel 

CLINICAL  LECTURE  around  each  of  the  openings  between  the 

blades  of  a  broad  pair  of  elastic  forceps, 
and  caused  fine  silk  ligatures  to  be  an- 
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CASE  o,  PUNCTURED  WOUND  o.  ^:^j:^,:tlZ':,T.l°'^l^hnl^ 

THE  ABDOMEN,  back  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  but 

^  M-      J  ..L   r    J     LT      *  I  n     lo  iQiT  not  without  some  little   difficulty,    and 

Delivered  at  the  I^md^t  Hospital,  Dec.  19, 1837,  ^^^.^^  ^^^  operation  the  man  complained 

By  T.  B.  Curling,  Esq.  greatly  of  pain,  was  very  restless,  and  re- 

quired  the  aid  of  assistants  to  keep  nim 

""~  quiet.    The  wound  in  the  skin  was  dressed 

A  CASE  of  punctured  wound  of  the  abdo.  ^mj  a  compress,  and  gentle  pressure  was 

men,  v«ith  protrusion  and  injury  of  the  directed  to  be  kept  up,  in  order  to  prevent 

intestine,  having  been  recently  admitted  reprotrusion.    A  long  incision,  skin-deep 

into  the  hospital,  I  am  desirous,  whilst  the  only,  at  the  back  part  of  the  right  thigh, 

particulars  of  it  are  fresh  in  your  rfcollcc-  was  likewise  dressed.     When  I  first  saw 

tion,  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  bim  the  patient  had  vomited,  and  was  in 

principal   points    in   the    patholoj^y   and  such  a  state  of  collapse,  that,  after  securing 

treatment  of  wounds  of  this  kind  which  the   bleeding   vessels,  I   immediately  di- 

this  case  is  calculated  to  illustrate.     In-  rectcd  some  warm  brandy  and  water,  and 

juries  of  this  nature  in  these  days  of  peace,  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  to  be  given  him, 

and    in    the    present    civilized    stute    of  but  it  was  very  soon  rejected    from  the 

society,  are  of  rare  occurrence,  although,  stomach. 

by  a  singular  coincidence,  this  is  the  third  I  saw  the  man  again  in  five  hours.    He 

case  of  wounded  abdomen  which  has  been  was  still  very  low,  and  in  great  pain,  and 

admitted  into  the  hospitals  of  the  metro-  bis  pulse  was  quick  and  small.     He  had 

polis  within  the  Inst  six  weeks;  the  first  not  vomited  during  the  last  hour,  and  I 

having  occurred  at  St.  George's,  and  the  ordered  him  to  take  forty  more  drops  of 

seccmd  at  the  University  Hospital.  laudanum,  and  fomentations  to  be  applied 

The  patient.  Thomas  Hawe.  a  stout  to  the  abdomen, 
young  man.  aged  25.  was  brought  to  the  About  half  past  9  in  the  morning  the 
hospital  on  a  shutter,  about  half  past  1 1  pulse  had  risen  considerably,  the  tongue 
at  night.  Dec.  12tb.  having  been  stabbed  was  dry,  and  the  man  complained  of 
in  the  abdomen  with  a  large  blunt  clasped  thirst,  and  was  still  in  much  pain.  The 
knife,  about  half  an  hour  previously,  in  a  nurse  had  given  him  a  little  tea,  which 
quarrel  at  a  neighbouring  public-house,  had  been  retained  on  the  stomach,  but  it 
where  he  had  been  regaling.  I  was  imme-  was  direeted  to  be  discontinued,  and  the 
diately  sent  for,  and  arrived  within  a  few  mouth  only  allowed  to  be  moistened.  Two 
minutes  after  his  admission.  I  found  the  grains  of  calomel,  with  half  a  grain  of 
man  with  a  pallid  countenance,  lying  on  opium,  every  fourth  hour,  with  leeches  to 
the  floor  bleeding,  and  his  intestines  pro-  the  abdomen,  and  fomentations,  were  pro- 
truding at  a  wound  in  the  abdomen,  inef*  scribed.  About  12  at  noon  sixteen  ounces 
fcctual  attempts  having  been  made  to  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm  by  one 
return  them.     I  immediately  had  the  man  of  the  house  pupils. 

placed  on  a  bed  in  the  ward,  and  pro-  2  p.m.  —  I  saw   the  patient  with  Mr. 

ceeded  to  secure  three  large  sized  vessels  Andrews  and  Mr.  Adams.     His  pulse  was 

in  the  mesentery,  which  had  been  divided  weaker  than  in  the  morning,  but  equally 

and  were  bleeding  co])iously.   The  arteries  quick  ;  there  was  g^at  tenderness  of  the 

were  tied  with  fine  silk  ligatures,  which  abdomen,  and  constant  pain,  with  frequent 

were  cut  clo«!ely  off.     I  then  observed  that  vomiting,  and  short  and  hurried  respira- 

about  eighteen  inches  of  the  small  intes-  tion.     In  consequence  of  the  irritable  state 

tines,  with  the  mesentery  attached,  were  of  the  stomach,  it  was  considered  unadvis- 

protruding  at  a  wound  about  an  inch  and  able   to  continue  the  administration.  q( 
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A  CASE  or  PliNCTl'KKP  vrotXD  Ok'  TUV  AHOOMKN.  y^^ 

cavltv   in  the  ciuiUitUHi  iu  vibicb  it  w««  pr\H,x*««  tv»  a  ictvAtvr  cMvut  lb«ui  tbv  y<*i- 

ulir,  if  not  ftx>in  lH»th,  \»r  thr  o(H-u:u^N,  w««  ^liitvivut.    Aiul  \*iStiti   im  Nai   U»  UvaI  ctfu- 

itTmluU    im'viittbU*.      I'hi^   k>(k'u^  au  iu  ium.      IC,    ibcu,    ihciv   i!i  oii*\    «  \l)»(bi 

«|uirY   of  much  intviv^t  »u\(  ui^s»r(diKv«  i>iiiic'.uu\  ibc  hciui^l  (u^'Uumou  i^  !«udi- 

whivh  h«»  lit  vnnou^  tiuu-k  \•i^■ul•u^l    lt>c  cicut  u>  ('iv^vttt  Uic  %-.t\'«i(H'  ^>t  \^c  IHsuU'uC 

AtU'Utlon  of  uii'iIuaI     itu'ii.     lbou«;b   ibc  wutvus  ot  lb%' e«ii(iftl.  auU  ibc  Hp)»Itc4lu*u 

|km4'tii'«»    flMlluK'll     U|H»U     II     CMUIK'l     \Vl    K*  Oi    A  \UtUt\\    ltK'IX'U»l\S  l«  b\'lh  UU  UHU^WA 

■uiil   to  b«t  tiriuU    r»lablkxhisK  v^r    duaIU  imai^  «uU  u>,)utiou^  luUitVivucc      Tbc  «ur 

M'ltl«»«l.       KoriiU'iU,     vktu'ii   !«%«i>r\U    \«vrv  i;^>»a  h»H  ooU  toti'tuiu  Uw  uiu-aUuv*  lulo 

worn  aiiil  tlurlUut;  ^ii«  iiimli  lu  ikskbioiK  the  Mb«U*uu'u,  aiu(  ihvu  Ica^c  il  U>  %-bAUiv  i 

piiiu'turvil  \«ouuiU  of'  \lw  «h\U*mt'u  \\orv  iu««hu-hv«M'  U  v^iU,  ui  aU  |>i\'hAbitiiv. 

of  iftiiiinioii  iKvurrt'iu*** ;    iic«t«i\hiii;l>    ^«*  vuni  i^MktlMcl  au  nUhoi^u'U  U*  a  ucii;hboui'- 

find,    «ui    oiiiMilliiik;    tbo    \%«*rk^  oi     thv  lui;    t\»UU  or  bcwuu'  c\mlvU  \kiihUu4ih, 

oltler  writcrt  on   HUixt*r\,  rH|HviiiU>   ihv  mu)  ihu^  b(>  |»1«u'«hI  ui  a  iVUklilum  l'iiv\'ur 

mtTllriit  uiriiioir^of  iW  l-'mu-h  \t-«tU'ui\  nblv  I'oi*  uliiui»u*  rvw%cv\.     lu  ivutiimti- 

iif  Surgrrv,  thnt  iuhiiv   of  ii\t  !iuix«'oii«  of  tiou  of  ih«r  mcvuiac)  of  lh\»  ohM'i^«lumi  I 

thiMD   tiiivii  r\hwusi(r((   ihrir  iui(ruuit>  iu  ium\  ixvmI  Io  \\w  rvwlU-i'tiou  of  k\»iuo  \»t^ 

cIvviiihiK    plnii!*  t«»  riKvl  the  uutou  of  ihv  m'UI    I  ho  U»l  vi*M«  of  ^ouiuUh)  Mh«K»uitfii 

liijurvtl  b«»wrl  h>  (hlU'rvut  kimU  of  Mituivk  Hdmillcit   luto  ihu  hiwioii*).     It  wtu  thu 

nnd  niiH*hiiuiotil  (*«»iiirnikiu'v«.  whii'h  ihv)  chm^  \*t'  «  umu  who  u%'vhU'ulHU,^  It'll  hnvk- 

numldnvil  to  Ihi  eMMCiiiinl  to  Iho  hf«iliiig  «tf  viunU   Hi;«tiuat   «   |iitt'h  fi'ik.     iMiv  proun 

th«  w«uiii(l  Muil  to  the  imiU'iilN  rvtwerv.  viouuUi'il  oulv  tho  luuki'li**  Ht  the  Imik  of 


Thp   lieht   iiu«l   nioit   exiH-rieueeil  uimlcru     the  iH^hii,    the  olhei    euieietl   the  ii)|hl 
HiirgeoUN  nre  of  «oiiiiiou  timl  nulurev  vieiv     IuiuIhii-  i«'){i%iu,  |teiietiHte«l  the  iniitt 
ruiiihi,vr«l   I'onurrlv   luueh   toti  flvelv*  miit     elo<«e  to  the  u^eeuillUH  e\ili>ii,  \\ltleh,  how 


thm  lo«>  little  HUN  Irft  to  imluie.  St'tnim  e\er,  eM-H|iril  iiijui>,  miuI  iheii  tiMii!«rt\eit 
ctvrii  hiiN  Kone  mo  fin-  \\h  to  him'iI,  llmt  lii  n  lohl  of  the  lUuiu.  The  itiuu  illetl  two 
pruelruliiiH  wouihIn  of  the  Hhiloinrii.  He-  tln^<  nheiiMtiiU  ol  (lerlUuieiil  liitlAiuiuil 
etinipniiir«l  wilh  nii  iiijuiv  to  ihe  liitehliiie,  iloii,  when  the  iiulnie  of  the  luUehlef  wim 
whelhi-r  the  emml  \w  ih«l«h'il  IuiihiiuUi  u<>eiiluliu-il.  'I'heie  mmi  uii  HhuiuUiil  ef- 
imlly  or  lmiih\ri-M-lY.H  nnluie  i*inlwHV'«  Hot  fusion  of  iMiiph,  U\  whieh  the  o)ieiiliiH» 
only  UM'h'MN,  hnl  rreii  (hiiiH«'iou<i  Hinl  lutHl.  wrre  eoiu'i-ah'il,  niiil  the  wouuiletl  llllefe- 
|  woiiUl  mi),  llitil  evpi-mnur  iloeh  imi  nl  Hue,  eniiiiiTlKl  to  the  iielHlihuuilUg  fohU 
logrllirr  hU^liilti  SfHi'pit  III  ihl*  ll\«ee|llll^  oil  etleh  Hhlf,  hiil  no  feeuh^il  IliAller  eouht 
fonehiNliin,  nIthoiiHh  the  (ihitri'^itlioiiM  of  he  fouiiil  11^  the  eil\ll).  lit  ihia  mae,  llltf 
tliiil  eiiiliii-iit  hiiiHi'oii,  UN  well  Hi  ihomi  of  efirttjui  of  the  Inveii  wu*  |ireveiite«l,  III  Ihti 
iiiHiiy  other  iiiiMh<rii  ltltlllolo^lhl••,  eh-mly  IIinI  iiiiilniieei  hy  the  lieriiliil  prolnibioii  of 
nhnw  thttl  M  milrr  Kiiil  inom  iilui|ile  pluii  the  uiuroiih  uieiuhruiie,  mtil  buhiiei|ueiilly 
of  Irrntiiii'iil  iiiuy  fii'i|iieiitly  he  uilopleil  h>  the  rllioiioii  of  l^iupli.  A  HJlghl  jiiliiv 
with  HiUHiiliige  hikI  mieeniii.  'riiu  iiiiiii>e  tine,  llu-iefoie,  in  the  eonlN  of  the  iiile» 
III  In<  piirHiiiMl  In  llieMi  euM'N  iiiimt  e\l-  line,  U  the  lenat  ilHUKeniiik  kliul  of  Urouiiil, 
firiilly  (le|N'iiil,  hi  H  Kn-nl  iniiniiiif,  upon  mnl  one  re(|iilriiiK  the  »liiiplvfel  lienlniulit. 
th<i  iintnre  unil  exiriil  of  tlir  wontiil.  It  The  woniiil  nmy,  however,  ua  in  Ihu 
l«  hrie  iM-ee«Hiiry  Ihnl  yon  hhtmiil  iMnir  hi  eHae  of 'I'Iiouium  lluwe,  In*  more  uklenfelvu, 
iiihiil  tlml  Hii  opriilMH  hi  the  hili'hiine,  ho  tlml  the  prolrnilcil  inni'tnit  iiirinhnina 
frtiui  nn  hiriki'd  wound,  illlfi'm  friuii  mi  woiilil  he  inkultlelenl  Io  eloms  II  elleeliitilly 
nptirlnrtt  eiinknini-nl  npuii  iileerMlloii,  hi  ninl  iiirveiil  fwenl  eflfiiainii.  In  u  riiM>  of 
imo  n'iiprei,  which  In  wrll  woiiliy  of  no  iIiIm  kiinl,  «oniu  itnrHeiinH  reeomini<iiil  tlmt 
lire.  It  UlhU:  lliiil  when  the  opfhlnf(  In  M  liKUliiin  khonhl  he  pNiiM'il  lIlioiiHh  lllfl 
liffiilnrril  hy  n  won  ml,  ihern  u  hIwiiv*  niekeiiteiy  uiiil  uronnil  the  liilefeliiic,  nnil 
inofif  or  IrM  pro!iniilt»ii  or  herniit  of  the  llmt  the  huwel  khotthl,  hy  ihln  muuiife,  Ins 
innroiiii  mi'tnliriini' ,  ao  ihuf  wlii*n  the  nuillneil  hI  the  rklrrniil  wonnii,  whuiu  K 
wiiiiiiil  U  nmnll,  the  eil^fk  iippi'Hi- nerleil,  Wnulil  vri'v  feomi  hLToniu  udhuieiil,  mid 
iind  llii'  mneiMiii  nirtllhiiinii  U  mtii  of  lu  tllMiUKli  Wlili-h  lliu  niiilvnlH  of  the  milNl 
imtiiriil  MHky  linr,  prolnidiiiK  hi  fnjdii  hihI  wonld  hu  dlM-liHiKi'il,  lh«  pHlleiil  iceiiver- 
ldiH-kin|(  lip  ihr  woiiiitl.  Now  thi*  kiiiil  hiK  with  mi  nrlihelul  mniii,  wlilrh  niighl 
tif  ln'ininl  proiriikiiin  WMfi  ri'inurkrd  in  the  fenhM'i|nfiiily  rIoMi  kponlnnrniifelv  or  Hdinit 
«HM-  iiiDt  irliiled,  unil  tiiiiy  even  Imi  oh-  of  ht-liiK  enii-d  hy  oprrutloii.  nntr|»tt  ru- 
M-ivii|  in  th«  portiiiii  of  llir  wunniled  yunli-d  ihr  Uhe  ot  ihi:  llgMtiire  even  in  ihU 
hnwrl  it-movi-d  friini  iIh-  di-i'i-iiM'd,  llml  I  «'u»n  aa  niinci-cbhiiry,  und  wmi  of  uphjioii 
now  ^lMlw  yiHi.  Wlini  tint  npi-iiing  in  tlml  tliti  woniiilrd  intvklinii  woiilil  n-uilily 
«-'fMif  f|iii-ni  ii|Hin  uli-ri'Htion,  lu  whn  wvh  iinilo  ut  ihr  eklirrnal  wonnil  withonl  il. 
in  ilir  I'kiiminuiion  id  IIm^  i-mm*  of  lierniii  iSut  nnlwithklHiidinK  the  mpidily  willi 
«i|»i-riitid  on  Iniii  wirek,  ilie.  rnmonii  mrm-  whieh  Hdhrninna  form,  llier«  muNi  utit:it»- 
hitutm  htrinK   dt'ftlroyi;il  liy   lh«  nh-crftlivif  anhly  li«  a  f'oukid«:ntbli:rl«k,lHilU  Cfum\\SMe^ 
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motions  oecarriDg  in  respiration  and  from  bowel  bas  contnuited  a  iinn  adbesion  to 
^he  peristaltic  action  of  tbe  canal  itself,  of  tbe  neigbbooring  parts.  Wben  a  ligatnre 
tbe  injured  intestine  quitting  tbe  outer  Is  applied  to  anj  part  of  tbe  alimentary 
wonnd.  At  anj  rate,  in  tbe  case  now  canal,  it  first  cuts  tbroogb  tbe  inner*  tbe 
under  our  notice,  where  no  measures  were  nraooos  and  muscular  coats,  leaving  tbe 
taken  to  coi^ne  tbe  intestine,  tbe  wounded  exterior,  tbe  peritoneal,  in  tact.  Tbe 
part  was  found  some  waj  from  tbe  opening  part  baring  been  encased  in  Ijrmpb,  tbe 
in  tbe  peritoneum,  and  concealed  amongst  process  of  separation  soon  commeneea, 
tbe  conTolutions.  In  a  case  of  bemia,  ulceration  is  set  up,  and  tbe  ligatnre  finds 
where  an  opening  in  tbe  gut  is  conseauent  its  waj  into  tbe  bowel,  from  whence  it  is 
upon  ulceration  or  mortification  produced  ultimately  discharged  by  tbe  anus.  In 
by  the  stricture,  tbe  circumstances  are  alto-  many  cases  tbe  wound  is  too  laige  to 
getber  different,  for  here  peritoneal  in-  admit  of  tbe  application  of  a  licature  in 
flammation  precedes  tbe  lesion  in  the  coats  this  way ;  it  becomes  neoessary,  uerelbrev 
of  the  bowel,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  t«>  apply  either  tbe  interrupted  or  the  eon- 
risk  of  its  moring  away.  In  an  injury,  tinned  suture.  In  expectation  that  the 
therefore,  of  tiie  intestine  of  this  kind,  I  wound  would  unite  more  readily  if  two 
diould  be  disposed,  if  I  applied  no  suture  serous  surfaces  could  be  kept  in  contact, 
for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  opening  in  Jobert,  a  French  surgeon,  proposed  to  in- 
tbe  intestine,  to  pass  a  ligature  through  rert  the  edges  of  tbe  wound  before  tbe 
tbe  edges  of  the  aperture,  and  attach  it  to  application  of  the  sutures,  in  order  to 
tbe  sides  of  the  external  wound,  and  in  obtain  union  between  tlie  peritoneal  coats, 
this  way  seenie  the  gut  from  quitting  tbe  I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  point  of  much 
part  In  the  case,  bowerer,  of  tnin  patient,  importance,  when  the  gut  is  only  partially 
there  were  g^reater  difficulties  to  contend  divided,  since  whatever  kind  of  satnre  is 
with.  The  intestine  had  been  transfixed ;  employed,  direct  union  of  tbe  parts  broi^^t 
there  were  two  wounds,  one  on  each  side  together  is  by  no  means  essential  to  tbe 
of  tbe  canal,  so  that  this  proceeding  cuuld  subsequent  integrity  of  the  bowel ;  and 
only  be  applied  to  one  of  tbe  openings,  provided  that  the  first  object,  tbe  escape 
I  therefore  adopted  a  plan  once  employed  of  fsecal  matter,  is  obtained,  there  is  mttir^ 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  operating  in  a  case  of  wards  so  free  an  effusion  of  plastic  lymph, 
strangulated  hernia.  An  aperture  giving  that  tbe  continoity  of  the  canal  is  olti- 
issue  to  the  intestinal  contents  was  dis-  mately  effected  in  the  way  I  have  described, 
eovered  in  a  portion  of  the  sound  bowel  without  any  future  risk, 
just  when  the  part  was  about  to  be  re.  When  there  is  a  complete  division  of 
duced.  Sir  Astley,  including  (he  aperture  tbe  canal  and  protrusion,  it  is  necessary 
in  his  forceps,  caused  a  fine  silk  ligature  either  to  leave  tbe  divide  ends  of  tbe  in- 
to be  carried  beneath  the  point  of  the  testine  at  the  external  wonnd,  thus  giving 
instrument,  firmW  tied  upon  the  gut  and  the  patient  tbe  chance  of  recovery  with  an 
the  ends  cut  ofi'^  close  to  the  intestine,  artificial  anus,  or  to  bring  tbe  two  ex- 
The  part  was  then  replaced,and  the  patient  tremities  together,  and  cuufine  tbem  with 
did  well.  Ligatures  were  then  applied  to  sutures.  I  should  certainly  prefer  tbe 
both  of  the  wounds  in  the  intestine.  The  former  practice,  which  succeeded  in  a  case 
one  applied  to  the  larger  of  the  two,  treated  in  this  way  by  Baron  Larrey,  and 
either  not  having  been  tied  with  sufficient  is,  I  think,  attended  with  tho  least  risk, 
tightness  by  my  assistant,  or  having  been  Mr.  Travers  states,  in  bis  Inquiry  into  tbe 
displaced  by  tbe  long  manipulation  neces-  Process  of  Nature  in  repairing  n^nries  of 
sary,  in  order  to  return  the  protruded  the  Intestines,  a  woi^  which  will  wdl 
parts,  or  the  wound  being  too  large  to  repay  you  for  an  attentive  pemsal,  that 
admit  of  being  safely  secured  in  this  way,  '*  wounds  amounting  to  a  direct  division 
slipped  from  its  hold;  and  bad  the  patient  of  the  canal  are  irreparable^  and,tbarefore, 
survived,  would  not  have  accomplished  invariably  fatal."  There  are  cases,  how- 
the  object  that  I  had  in  view.  The  other  ever,  on  record,  in  which  recovery  has 
aperture,  you  will  perceive,  is  completely  taken  place  after  an  injury  even  m  this 
closed,  without  much  diminution  in  tbe  severe  description.  Mr.  Travers  endea- 
calibre  of  the  gut.  You  might  suppose,  vours  to  show,  that  in  transverse  woands 
that  when  a  ligature  is  applied  to  a  wound  of  the  canal  the  longitudinal  fibres  ooo- 
of  this  kind  in  the  way  mentioned,  that  stantly  tend  to  retract  the  edges,  and 
the  result  is  the  union  of  the  parts  thus  consequently  he  recommends  Uie  employ- 
kept  in  apposition,  as  happens  in  tbe  case  ment  of  the  uninterrupted  or  Glover's 
of  a  ligature  upon  an  artery.  This,  bow-  suture.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
ever,  is  not  tbe  case,  for  the  surfaces  im-  absolute  contact  of  every  part  of  tbe  dl- 
mediately  in  oonuct  being  mucous,  are  by  vided  bowel  is  absolntety  essential  to  cme, 
no  means  disposed  to  unite,  and  the  liga-  for  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  Dr.  John  Tboniaon 
ture  only  serves  to  close  the  wound  and  of  Edinburgh,  in  experimenting  upon 
prevent  hecal  effusion  until  the  injured  dogs,  succeeded  in  obtaining  anioii  of  ft 
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diTided  intestine  by  nsing  the  interrupted  exhibited  merely  a  thin  coating  of  lympb, 
tatare.  The  sutore  which  I  bclieTe  to  be  effused  over  a  small  part  of  the  canal, 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose  is  passed  none  having  been  found  around  the  liga« 
as  follows : — Introduce  from  without,  in-  ture  and  woun^d  parts,  although  Uie 
wards,  at  about  four  or  five  lines  from  the  patient  had  survived  more  than  twenty, 
solution  of  continuity,  a  small  curved  three  hours,  a  period  which  must  be  con. 
needle,  armed  with  a  fine  silk  ligature,  sidered  fully  sufficient  for  effusion  to  take 
through  all  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  ex-  place,  when  it  is  recollected  that  in  an 
cept  the  mucous,  and  bring  it  out  exter.  instance  adduced  by  Sir  E.  Home,  lymph 
nally  at  about  a  line  from  the  wound,  was  effused  and  organized  on  an  inflamed 
Pass  it  then  in  the  same  manner  through  intestine  in  less  than  twentv-four  hours, 
the  other  end  of  the  gut,  commencing  at  a  Of  course  it  was  not  difcovered  until 
line  from  the  divided  part,  and  bringing  after  the  patient's  death  that  the  case  was 
it  out  at  the  distance  of  four  lines.  Having  really  more  serious  than  it  appeared  when 
passed  the  number  required,  which  in  a  he  was  admitted.  It  was  impossible  to 
complete  division  of  the  canal  need  not  ascertain  during  life  that  a  second  fold  of 
exceed  four,  the  ends  of  the  bowel  are  to  the  ileum  liad  been  transfixed,  and  that 
be  brought  together  and  the  ligatures  tied  the  knife  bad  penetrated  even  the  psoai 
separately,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  magnus  muscle.  It  would  appear  that  the 
to  invert  the  edges  of  the  wound  so  as  to  blow  must  have  been  struck  with  great 
bring  the  serous  surfaces  in  contact,  force,  and  that  the  knife  had  taken  rather 
Having  made  a  double  knot,  the  ends  are  an  oblique  direction.  The  external  iliac 
to  be  cut  off  close.  The  direct  union  of  artery  narrowly  escaped  being  wounded, 
the  peritoneal  surfaces  in  complete  division  Having  now  considered  the  more  im. 
of  the  intestine  is  to  be  desired,  since,  in  portant  points  connected  with  this  case,  I 
order  to  perfect  the  union,  the  whole  cir-  have  but  little  further  to  add.  There  was 
cumference  of  the  canal  must  become  some  difficulty  experienced  in  returning 
adherent  or  coated  with  lymph,  which,  if  the  protruded  parts  back  into  the  abdomen, 
not  tolerably  firm,  might,  after  the  sepa*  It  has  been  suggested  that  when  there  is 
ration  of  the  ligatures,  yield  to  the  action  no  wound,  and  much  difficulty  exists,  it 
of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  intestine,  would  be  proper  to  puncture  the  coats  of 
Jules  Cloquct  adopted  this  plan,  with  the  intestine  with  a  needle,  in  order  to 
success,  in  a  case  of  divided  intestine,  and  allow  the  escape  of  the  aJr  contained 
applied  only  two  sutures.  Other  modes  within.  It  is  better,  however,  to  dilate 
of  effecting  the  same  object  have  been  pro.  the  wound  in  the  peritoneum,  in  perform- 
posed.  Thus  it  has  been  suggested  to  ing  which  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
introduce  the  upper  portion  of  the  wounded  epigastric  artery.  The  wound  in  the  in. 
bowel  into  the  lower,  over  a  cylinder  of  teguments  was  closed  with  adhesive  plas- 
isinglass,  or  the  trachea  of  some  animal,  ter,  and  an  assistant  was  directed  to  keep 
and  then  secure  them  with  ligatures.  But  up  gentle  pressure  with  the  hand,  in  order 
as  the  propriety  of  most  of  these  plans  is  to^prevent  reprotrusion.  Formerly  surgeons 
very  questionable,  I  think  it  needless  to  were  so  much  afraid  of  the  intestine  ap. 
dwell  upon  the  subject.  pearing  again  at  the  wound,  that  thej 
But  whatever  practice  may  be  followed,  stitched  up  the  aperture  in  the  peritoneuna 
our  chief  reliance  for  success  is  on  the  and  applied  the  quill  suture  externally, 
early  setting  in  of  active  peritoneal  inflam.  But  these  are  proceedings  which  are  aban. 
mation  and  the  rapid  and  abundant  effu-  doned  in  the  present  day. 
sion  of  lymph.  I  would  say  that  a  copious  The  after-treatment  in  injuries  of  this 
haemorrhage,  such  as  occurred  in  the  case  nature  chiefly  consists  in  subduing  the 
of  this  patient,  was  a  circumstance  highly  peritoneal  inflammation,  which,  though 
unfavourable  in  an  injury  of  this  descrip.  desirable  in  the  first  instance,  if  not 
tion,  since  it  tends  to  retard  the  excitement  checked,  soon  becomes  the  principal  source 
of  inflammatory  action,  upon  the  early  of  danger.  It  must  be  combated  by  local 
development  of  which  the  probability  of  and  general  bleeding,  mercury,  fomenta. 
recovery  mainly  depends.  This  poor  tions,  low  diet,  and  perfect  rest.  Purga- 
fellow,  when  first  admitted,  was  so  sunk  tives  are  objectionable,  as  they  tend  to 
from  loss  of  blood,  that  I  scarcely  expect-  disturb  the  intestines,  which  should  be 
ed  that  he  would  live  throughout  the  night,  kept  as  quiet  as  possible;  but  clysters  may 
and  I  considered  it  necessary  to  give  often  be  given  with  advantage,  unless  the 
brandy  to  restore  him.  He  recovered  lai^  intestines  should  happen  to  be 
slowly,  was  restless,  and  could  scarcely  be  wounded.  Opiates  are  admissible,  esi>e- 
restrained  fVom  moving  about,  so  that  dally  if  there  is  much  suffering, 
every  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  In  conclusion,  let  me  remark,  that  for. 
escape  of  fadcal  matter  with  which  the  ali.  midable  and  dangerous  as  is  the  character 
mentary  canal  had  evidently  been  dis-  of  punctured  wonnds  of  the  abdomen,  at- 
tended.    The  post-mortem  examination  tended  with  protrusion  and  in^un^  oC  ^3^^ 
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intestinal  canal,  these  cases  are  not  neces-  I  am  not  tinspalv  in  baving  Men  a 

farilj  and  inrariablv  fatal ;  and  the  efforts  great  deal  of  this  unfortunate  maladj, 

of  natare  are  sometimes  so  extraordinary,  bat    mj  opportunities    of  obflerratioB 

that  it  is  always  the  dolyr  of  the  surgeon  h^ve,  I  befiere,  exceeded  those  of  anjr 

to  call  in  aid  all  the  resources  of  his  art,  gentleman   who  has  wntten   upon  the 

and  to  adopt  whateTer  his  skill  and  judg-  J„y^^  j^  ^j^j^  country.     The  city  in 

ment  can  so«ejL     The  ««>rds  of  our  ^{^  j       .^    ^^  ^  ^^  ^^, 

L'^nsV^isfm^aSTrnT^^^^  7-,^  A"   ''""~lf'^^  2^"^  *\'T 

mwt  miracolons  recoTVries  after  wounds  ^*nd.     I  have  myself  treated  many  hao- 

of  this  description.    Let,  then,  the  rccol-  dred  cases,  and  been  attached  90f^ 

lection  of  thfese  cases  serf e  to  encourage  sively  to  the  three  hospitaJs  m  which 

ns  in  the  execution   of  our  dispiriting  the  aisease  shewed  itself  in  its  greatest 

task.  maliipiity.     I   hare   seen   the  disease 

____^__ both  in  town  and  country,  and  watched 

the  modifications  which  mif^t  have  re- 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF   CHOLERA;  ""^^f^  from  situation.     1  have  seen  H 

totally  abandoned  to  nature ;  and  in  the 

ITS  KATuaE  AND  TREATMENT.  tuxious  effort  to  ssvc  lifc  I  bsTc  some- 

„     __                 _                 -_  _  times  seen  so  much  done,  that  natore 

Br  William  Geiffik,  MJ).  was  left  no  opportunity  of  exerUn|r  her- 

Limerick.  self.     Finally,  I   have  receiTed  much 
nsefnl  information  from  my  professional 

Introductory,  fr*«°^»'  ^^'F^  ^^^  "*  iL^IITi?^-^' 

^  just  conclusions  on  many  points  ot  ex- 

After  the  passing-  awa?  of  a  pestilence  treme  doubt  and  difficulty. 

which  spread  terror  and  death  through.  I  do  not  profess,  in  tbese  papers,  to 

out  these  countries  for  so  lon^^  a  period,  bring  any  new  discovery  under  consi- 

and  on  whose  treatment,  unsuccessful  as  deration,  or  to  throw  any  clearer  li^t 

it  has  been,  information  was  so  liberally  on   the  pathological    condition    which 

supplied  by  medical  men,  it  may  seem  a  constitutes  cholera ;  that  seems  to  be 

Tery  hopeless  attempt  to  engage  public  still  as  mysterious  as  is  the  seat  or  es- 

interest  to  the  subject  again.     One  na-  sen tial  condition  of  fe?er,  and,  I  belieye, 

turally  gets  tired  of  the  endless  conjee-  is  as  likely  to  continue  so.    My  chief 

tures  and  experiments  of  the  profession,  object  has  been  to  g^TC  statements  of 

always  multiplied  just  in  the  proportion  facts  and  results,  in  such  a  manner  aa 

they  are  erroneous  or  fruitless ;  and  with  must  make  the  connexion  of  the  latter 

a  great  many,  the  mere  probability  that  with  the  former  obvious,  and  so  lead  to 

we  shall  not  be  risited  by  the  dreadful  unouestionable  inferences ;  and  I  have 

epidemic  ainr  more,  at  least  in  our  own  enaeavoured  to  determine  the  applica- 

times,  is  fully  sufficient  to  lay  all  spirit  tion  and  comparative  merits  of  a  parti- 

of  inquiry.    Those,  however,  who  really  cular     treatment,    not    unsucceaafnlly 

desire    the    improvement    of    medical  adopted  in  other  countries,  hut  carricia 

science  must  not  write  for  an  age  or  a  to  a  greater  extent,  and  given  a  fairer 

country ;  for  as  the  value  of  a  fact  or  a  trial,  in  Limerick  Uian  an^  where  else. 

truth  can  never  be  increased  by  any  in-  If,  on  reviewing  the  ments  of  vanoos 

terest  it  obtains,  so  it  can    never  be  other  modes  of  cure,  tested  as  this  has 

diminished   by   being  for   a  time   ne-  been  by  the  results  of  numerous  cases 

Sheeted.     For  my  own  nart,  convinced  accurately  classified,  it  should  appear  to 

at  the  observations  I  snail  offer  in  the  advantage,  as  I  believe  it  will,  it  may 

subsequent  pages  are  of  some  practical  only  require  a  little  experience  to  qm^ 

importance,  I  can  have  no  anxiety  about  H^  the  disagreeable  consequences   by 

their  immediate  influence.    They  may,  which  it  is  sometimes  followed.    Bat, 

perhaps,  have  little  interest  at  present  on  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  aacer- 

for  any,  except  for  those  few  zealous  tained  that  other  remedies  are  of  eqoal 

gleaners  in  the  fields  of  science,  who  or  greater  success,  and  less  ohjectioiia- 

are  yet  lingering  to  pick  up  some  ears  hie,  I  shall  ;^et  feel  that  I  have  effeeled 

after  a  wasted  harvest;  but  even  through  much  good,  m  having  been  instrumeiH 

them   thev  may  reach   those  parts  of  tal  in  placing  absolute  indttctiona,  wkh 

Europe  wnere  the  cholera  still  prevails,  respect  to  their  value,  on  iecoid»  and 

and  where  ainr  su^^fgestions  thrown  out  preventing  new  adventurers  from  acdiie- 

must  admit  or  immediate  application.  \ng  the  profession  by  accounts  of  at- 
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•umed  ipeciflcs,  whose  only  claim  to  which  are  most  influential,  and  which 

reputation  is  that  fictitious  one  which  must  of  necessity  eflect  either  extraor- 

thej  have  acquired  in  the  imagination  dinary  good,  or  incalculable  mischief, 

of  the  discoverer.  The  calomel  and  the  saline  treatment, 

I  have,  however,  also  aimed  at  the  the  brandy  and  cold  water,  stimulants 
attainment  of  what  may  prove  hereafter  and  antiphlogistics,  vomits  and  seda- 
of  far  more  importance  tnan  any  thiif^  tives,  purgatives  and  astringents,  have 
I  could  offer  on  the  subject  of  treat-  all  to  this  hour  steadfast  andrespectable 
ment»-a  mode  of  fairly  comparing  one  advocates  and  opponents  ;  and  what 
line  of  practice  with  another,  without  can  be  more  mortifying  than  the  con- 
reference  to  mere  medical  opinion,  flicting  sentiments  expressed  regarding 
This,  a  simple  matter  in  most  other  d is-  blood-letting?  One  authority  is  for 
eases,  and  certainly  not  impossible  in  drawing  no  blood  at  all,  early  or  late, 
cholera,  has  been  rendered  inconceiva-  cholera  being  a  disease  of  debility  which 
bly  difficult,  partly  from  the  varying  will  not  admit  of  such  treatment.  Ano- 
Bature  of  the  aisease  itself,  and  our  ig-  ther  advises  to  take  it  at  an  early  pe- 
Borance  of  the  resources  of  nature  ;  riod  of  the  complaint,  but  never  in  the 
partly  from  a  disingenuous  and  wicked  stage  of  collapse.  A  third  (Dr.  Thack- 
disposition  in  a  portion  of  the  profes-  rah)  observes,  that  we  should  bleed  in 
siou  to  magnify  the  success  of  particu-  the  collapse,  but  not  abstract  too  much, 
lar  remedies,  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  since  a  small  bleeding  is  .fully  suffi- 
celebrity  or  gain ;  but  perhaps  most  of  cient  to  relieve  the  venous  congestion, 
all  from  the  unphilosophicai  precipita-  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Bell  asserts 
tion  with  which  most  medical  men  pass  (and  he  is  supported  by  most  of  the  In- 
to general  conclusions  on  contemplating  dian  practitioners),  that  small  bleedings 
a  few  isolated  cases.             ^  do  harm,  but  free  venesection,  where 

The  consequence  of  this  last  and  practicable,  has  scarcely  ever  failed, 
most  fatal  error  is  just  what  might  have  Dr.  Brown  regards  a  considerable  de- 
been  anticipated;  that  we  are  now,  after  gree  of  collapse,  indicated  by  feebleness 
certainly  a  very  sufficient  intimacy  with  or  arrest  of  tne  circulation,  as  an  impe- 
the  disease,  almost  as  much  in  doubt  rative  reason  for  abstaining  from  draw- 
about  every  thing  connected  with  it,  as  ing  blood.  If  the  temperature,  he  says, 
when  it  commenced  at  Sunderland.  If  be  in  any  considerable  degree  below  the 
one  asks  what  is  its  nature  ?  some  will  healthy  standard,  with  the  hands  cool- 
answer  that  it  is  a  simple  local  inflam-  ing  rapidly  on  exposure  to  air,  the 
mation  ;  others,  that  it  is  a  species  of  pulse  at  the  wrist  either  very  feeble,  or 
epidemic  fever;  a  third  party,  a  corrup-  totally  suspended,  the  breath  and  tongue 
lion  of  the  circulating  fluids.  If  one  cool,  the  surface  shrunk  and  pallid,  or 
inquires  where  is  its  seat,  or  what  tex-  in  certain  parts  livid,  the  vomiting  and 
ture  it  affects  ?  we  are  told,  the  brain—  spasms  diminishing  in  their  intensity, 
the  spinal  cord — the  solar  ganglia — the  or  totally  ceased  ;  at  whatever  period  of 
alimentary  canal — or  the  whole  mass  of  the  disease  this  state  of  things  may 
the  blood ;  and  it  would  fain  be  proved,  exist,  bleeding  is  inadmissible.  Mr. 
even  by  pathological  evidence,  that  it  is  Spence,  who  saw  much  of  the  disease, 
each,  or  any  of  these.  If  one  demands  also  says,  to  think  of  bleeding  a  person 
whether  it  be  contagious  or  not  ?  half  in  such  circumstances,  is  against  every 
the  profession  rise  up  on  either  side  of  principle  of  common  sense.  Mr.  Bell, 
the  question.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  on  the  contrary,  recommends  "  that  no 
to  deny  that  some  important  negative  time  should  be  lost  in  endeavourinfj^  to 
advantages  have  been  derived  from  our  bleed  the  patient,  whenever  there  is  a 
experience — that  physicians  in  general  sunk  countenance,  with  blue  lips  and 
have  become  more  familiar  with  the  nails ;"  and  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
character  of  the  complaint,  or  that  they  depletion  is  to  be  carried,  he  tells  us  '*  it 
are  not  individually  better  satisfied  with  has  no  reference  to  the  prostration  of 
the  efficacy  of  certain  remedial  mea-  strength  or  constitutional  stamina." 
sures.  But  we  have  sufficient  evidence  '*  When  the  blood  flows  stillatim^  black 
in  the  periodical  publications,  that,  as  a  and  tarry,  stimulants,"  he  says,  "  some- 
body, they  are  little  agreed  about  any-—  times  appear  to  do  good,  and  to  increase 
nay,  that  they  are  actually  opposedf  to  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  upon  which 
one  another  as  to  the  value  of  those  renewed  attempts  should  be  immediate- 
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]r  nade  to  imiove  blood,   mor  tkumld  efleets  of   reiaediei  in   tumti^Bin^  nf 

tkese   he  detisted  from  whiie  life  re-  altering  tbem. 

mminM  r*  The  rate  of  mortalttT  or  of  fbcwcij 

8oefa   is  medical  opinion,  and  inch  always  has  an  infinitd j  closer  reUtio« 

are  the  ftiitndatioos  on  which  inexpe-  to  states  of  the  atmosphere  than  it  has 

rieneed  practitioners  are    exnected    to  tc^^  anr    treatment    whatsoever;     the 

bnild  their  practiee !     If  in  toeir  stead  poisonous  miasmata  with   which  it  is 

we  are  famished  with  a  ample  report  loaded,   either  Tanring  in  <piantitr  or 

of  only  twentjr  cases  of  collapse,    in  intens]tT,or  losing*  or  aeqoirin|r  actfritr 

which  bleeding  had  been  resorted  to,  li«m  certain  rhsiijgf  winch  escape  ov 

and  as  manr  others,  eetierU  pmrihms,  in  obserration.     In  the  oarlj  stage  «ftf  the 

which  it  bad  not  been  emplojed,  with  disease  this  is  chieflr  iimai-kaMc  in  the 

the  results  in  both  instances,  what  opi-  rapiditj  with  whicb  patients  hXL  into 

nion  could  either  add  to  or  take  awaj  collapse  at  one  time,  the  tardiness  at 

from  the  Taloe  of  socb  a  docament  ?  another,  and  the  lacilitT  or  diflkaltT  ef 

Accurate  aaiA  caaiiA  Miarts  are  all  we  arresting  it  br  remedies.     In  the  latter 

earn  want  ts  remore  the  dhwids  which  stage  of  the  disease  or  collapse  it  is  not 

at:  present  obscure  our  inqotriaft;   not  only    observable    in   its    intensity,   or 

ffocb  as  are  daily  issued  by  BoanAs  of  tbe'contrarv,  but  in  the  varying  propor- 

Healtb,  or  even  l>y  hospital  physicians,  tion  in  which  the  admissions  into  oos- 

from   wbich   little    could   be   gathered  pital  in  that  state  occur,  and  as  a  eon- 

beyond  the   amount  of  the  dead,  but  sequence    in    wbich    patients    recover 

statements  of  the  admissions,  classified  or  die. 

as  the  patients  may  bappen  to  be,  in  the  On  considering  the  rate  of  mortalitr 
premonitory,  or  primary,  or  collapsed  in  cholera  throughout  Eorope,  one  w 
stage  of  bbolera,  with  the  general  plan  necessarily  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
of  treatment,  and  the  results  in  each,  trader  every  possible  variety  of  manage- 
Almost  all  the  controversy  with  regard  ment  and  medicine,  the  average  has,  in 
to  the  treatment  of  cholera  has  arisen  each  country,  been  very  mnch  the 
from  the  remedies  having  been  employed  same.  It  has  been  hence  hastily  in- 
at  different  periods  of  &e  disease,  and  ferred  by  general  reasoners,  that  the 
afterwards  extolled  as  available  in  any  influence  of  medicine  in  this  -disease 
stage  of  it.  If,  in  reported  cases,  we  really  amounts  to  little  or  nothing, 
have  no  distinction  or  classification ;  if  The  circumstance,  however,  is  easy  of 
they  are,  however  unlike,  jumbled  explanation  to  those  whose  informatioB 
together  by  a  common  cypher,  all  in-  extends  a  little  into  details.  In  violent 
quiry  is  baffled.  There  can  be  no  com.  incursions  of  cholera,  those  who  are 
parison  between  the  treatment  in  one  attacked  fall  into  collapse,  and  die  twerr 
nospital  and  another,  nor  is  it  possible  where  before  remedies  can  be  cm- 
Ibr  one  man  to  reason  on  another  man's  ciently  applied,  so  that  the  difference  of 
practice.  mortality    between    one    country    and 

The  two  points  to  which  the  public  another  must  be  inappreciable,  or  relate 

chiefly  direct  their  attention    in  esti-  only  to  the  virulence  of  the  epidemic, 

mating  the  success  of  any  particular  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  sets  m  under 

treatment,  are,  the  numerical  amounts  a  milder  form,  when  there  is  time  Ibr 

of  deaths  and  recoveries,  or  their  pro-  the  ap])lication  of  remedies,  and  even 

portions  to   one  another.     How  super-  when  they  are  in  a  great  proportion  of 

ncial  and  erroneous  inferences  formed  cases  eflicacions,  there  may  still  be  no 

in  this  way  have  proved,  is  manifest  essential  difference  in  the  average  re- 

from   the    fact    now   well   ascertained,  coveries  ;  as  in  a  complaint  about  the 

that  the  mortality  has  varied  consider-  treatment  of  which  there  exists  such  a 

ably  under  the  same  treatment,  and  has  variety  of  opinions,  even  among  the 

at  other  times  rated  at  exactly  the  same  best  informed  of  the  medical  profinsion, 

under  very  different  treatment.     None,  we  may  infer  fairly  that  the    average 

indeed,    but  medical    men,    can  fullv  amount  of  judicious    and    injudicious 

comprehend  the  extreme  difficulty  whicn  treatment  is  in  everr  country  pretty 

attends  this  subject,  a  difficult?  which  much  the  same.     Deductions,  as  to  the 

can  only  be  surmounted  by  a  thorough  influence  of  remedies,  from  large  arer* 

knowledge  of  the  modes  or  habits  of  me  ages  of  the  mortality,  are  in  met,  too 

complaint — the    circumstances    which  loose  and  liable  to  error,  to  be  worth  a 

ixmjr  inQuence  lis  phenomena— or  the  moment's  consideration  in 
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ence.  The  comparisons  which  are  to  of  facts.  My  object  has,  indeed,  been 
influence  oar  opinions  of  medical  re-  not  so  much  to  win  public  attention  by 
medics  must  be  much  more  clpse  and  new  sugpffestions,  new  remedies,  or  new 
accurate,  not  only  as  to  the  conditions  modes  of  manasfement,  as  to  point  out 
of  the  patients  when  they  first  fell  under  the  proper  application  and  merits  of 
treatment,  but  as  to  the  conditions  of  some  already  before  the  world,  and 
the  atmosphere,  and  locality  in  which  prove  the  necessity  of  more  accurate 
the  disease  originated.  If  the  inquiry  hospital  reporting,  if  we  would  have 
be  entered  into  in  this  spirit  of  fairness  our  labours  become  in  any  way  useful 
and  accuracy,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  to  the  future  scientific  inquirer,  or  ad- 
show  that  in  the  vast  number  of  cholera  vantageous  to  mankind, 
cases  in  which  there  is  the  least  time  Before  entering  into  discussions  on 
for  the  influence  of  medicine,  that  in-  these  subjects,  however,  I  shall  venture 
fluence  in  skilful  hands  is  more  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  incursion 
evident,  and,  to  use  so  proud  an  ex-  and  progress  of  the  disease,  from  its 
pression,  more  triumphant,  than  in  any  commencement  to  its  close,  in  Limerick, 
other  disease  whatsoever.  ^„  ^  continaed.] 

There  is  one  of  those  circumstance  to 

which  I  have  referred,  that  must  make  

the  comparative  influence  of  different  re-  NEW  STETHOSCOPE . 
medics  in   the  treatment  of  cholera  a 
matter  of  gfreat  moment :  I  mean  the 

variable  nature  of  the  disease    itself.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Those    of  second-rate    power,    which 

sometimes  obtain  great  celebrity  when-  Sir, 

ever  it  begins  to  assume  its  milder  form,  I   have  read  with  much   interest  the 

are  clearly  not  only  useless  but  mis-  opinions  of  Drs.  Budd  and  WillianV 

chievous,  an  cases  of  a  severer  type,  on  the  acoustic  principle  of  the  st«ClN>- 

taking  place,  as  they  do,  of  medicines  scope,  with  the  latter  of  whom  I  /ally 

on  whose  timely  exhibition  the  lives  of  agree  that   the   sounds  are    cooreyed 

the  patients  depend.    The  occasional  from  the  parietes  of  the  ckett  to  the 

success    or    efficacy    of    remedies    of  ear,  principally  by  the  air  contained 

inferior  power  is,  indeed,  far  from  ad-  within  the  tube,  and  that  they  are  ren- 

vantageoos  to  the  sick,  in  most  dan-  dered  more  intense  bv  iheir  reflection 

gerous  diseases,  and  is  unquestionably  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  instni- 

an  evil,  as  it  relates  to  such  as  are  emi-  ment,  and  by  their  eonsequent  conver- 

nently  destructive,  since  it  tempts  the  gence. 

inexperienced  practitioner  to  trust  to  This  being  tb^  ease,  I  cannot  but 

them  in  cases  where  their  administra-  think  that,  by  ft  little  more  attention  to 

tion  leads  to  utter  failure.     I  have  often  the  mathematical  principles  of  acoustics 

questioned  whether,  as  regards  cholera,  in  the  construction  of  the  stethoscope, 

it  would  not  be   better   for  the  com-  its  powers  and  utility  may  be  much  m- 

munity  that  medicines  of   that    class  creased.    As  it  is  now  made,  the  inner 

had  never  been  discovered  or  applied,  surface  is  generally  lefl  rough  and  une- 

The  practice  of  those  who  are  too  indo-  aual,   which   must  in    a    considerable 

lentor  indifferent  to  make  the  res{)ective  aegree  diminish   the  intensity  of  the 

merits  of  remedies  a  subject  of  impor-  sounds;  and  the  excavation  at  the  lower 

tant  study,  would  then  be  confined  to  end  is  made  without  any  fixed  princi- 

such  as  are  influential  under  the  worst  pie,* being  bell-shaped  or  conical   ac- 

states,  compatible  with  recovery.  cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  maker. 

In  concluding  what  may,  perhaps,  be  Now  if  the  body  of  the  instrument 

considered  a  somewhat  tedious  introduc-  could  be  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a 

tion  to  my  recollections  of  cholera,  and  very  eccentric  ellipsis,  and  the  ends  cut 

to  those  impressions  respecting  its  treat-  off  by  planes  passing  through  the  foci, 

ment  to  which  they  led,  it  will  be  seen  the  rays  of  sound  wbich  enter  one  end 

that  1  have  not  sought  to  attach  value  would,  aAer  one  reflection,  all  converge 

to  any  views    I   entertain  which  are  at  the  other.     This  portion  is  for  exa- 

founded  on  mere  opinions ;  such  I  bare  mining  the  sounds  caused  by  the  voice, 

already  deprecated ;  and  that  nothing  is  as  pectoriloquy,  &c#    For  the  purpose  of 

confidently  advanced  which  is  not  a  fair  examining  the  respiratory  sounds^  v&i^ 

induction  from  an  eztenrive  collection  tber  pari  mant  \i«  «dA«^^  txtKi^Xx^  ~~ 
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the  form  of  a  parabola,  having  its  latiis 
rectum  equal  to  that  of  the  ellipsis,  and 
its  upper  portion  cut  off  by  a  plane 
passing  through  its  focus.  This  part 
of  the  instrument  should  be  so  adapted 
to  the  other,  that  the  focus  of  the  para- 
bola may  coincide  with  one  of  the  foci 
of  the  ellipsis. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add,  that 
all  rays  of  sound  entering  the  lower 
end  of  this  stethoscope  parallel  to  its 
axis,  will,  after  two  rejections,  con- 
Terge  at  its  upper  end.  In  regard  to 
the  oblique  rays,  this  instrument  pos- 
sesses the  same  advantages  or  disad- 
Tantages  as  the  one  now  in  use. 


The  murmuring  sound  which  is  beard 
when  hollow  bodies  are  applied  to  the 
ear,  may  be  diminished  by  covering  the 
outside  with  some  bad  conductor  of 
sound. 

There  will  be  some  difficulty  in  turn- 
ing the  curves  above  described,  so  that 
they  shall  be  perfectly  accurate.  {  be- 
lieve, however,  that  even  an  approxi- 
mation to  this  form  would  render  the 
instrument  more  serviceable  than  the 
one  now  in  use. 

I  subjoin  a  diagram,  and  the  dimen- 
sions which  appear  to  me  most  con- 
venient. 


.::>•*>■■• 


••■•ss:s:i;; 


A,  the  parabola.  B,  the  ellipsis.  C, 
focQS  common  to  the  two  curves.  The 
rays,  a  a,  and  all  included  between 
them,  will  pass  directlv  to  the  superior 
openiog;  b  6,  which  fall  on  the  curve, 
will  be  reflected,  and  pass  through  the 
focus  C,  and  ultimately  converge  at  the 
focus  F. 

Major  axis  of  ellipsis,  8  inches. 
Minor  ditto,  1'4  inches. 
Latus  rectum,  or  aperture,  '25  inches. 
Length  of  this  part  of  the  stethoscope, 
7*9  inches,  nearly. 

Abscissa  of  the  parabola,   1-2  inches. 
Diameter  of  the  lower  end,  1 5  inches. 
Latus  rectum,  *25  inches. 


Length  of  the    whole   instmmenty   9 
inches,  nearly. 

The  equation    to  the  latter  corve, 
7'  =  4  o  ar,  becomes  (since  4  a  =  '25) 

2y  =  ^  a:,  or  the  diameter  of  the 

lower  opening  =  the  square  root  of  the 
length  of  this  portion. 

The  diameter  of  the  small  apertures 
(i  of  an  inch)  bein^  smaller  than  that 
.usually  employed,  at  may  be  lengthened 
by  rounding  off  the  sharp  edges. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Henry  Barrett, 

Surgeon. 
Watllnglon,  Oxon. 
Dec.  14,  lt»7. 


FATAL  DISEASE  OF  THE 
STOMACH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
Should  you  think  the  following  case 
worthy  of  being  recorded  in  your  Ga- 
zette, you  will  oblige  me  by  giving  it 
a  place  there. 

Margaret  B ,  aged  18,  had  con- 
sulted me  some  months  ago  for  occa- 
sional ffastralgia,  which  was  removed 
bjr  mild  aperients,  a  system  of  diet,  and 


the  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  Since  that 
period  she  has  appeared  to  be  in  per- 
fect health,  with  tne  exception  of  habi- 
tual flatulence,  and  has  oeen  active  in 
her  duties  as  lady's  maid.  Yesterday^ 
Dec.  22nd,  whilst  engaged  in  some  do- 
mestic avocation,  she  uttered  a  violent 
scream,  leaned  forward  over  a  table, 
and  complained  of  acute  pain  in  the 
umbilical  region.  It  being  the  dav  on 
which  the  menstrual  period  should  nave 
occurred,  I  at  first  regarded  the  attack 
as  arising  from  this  cause,  but  inflam- 
matory symptoms  soon  presented  them- 
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selves^  the  pulse  became  extremely  apparent  loss  of  health. — 2ndljr,  How 
quick,  small,  and  d*  pressed,  the  abdo-  beautifully  Nature  makes  her  attempt 
men  tender,  the  extremities  colder  than  to  repair  an  injury,  as  in  this  instance, 
natural,  the  countenance  expressive  of  b^  ttie  Idng-standingr  adhesion  of  the 
hopeless  anxiety,  and  the  stomach  occa-  liver  to  the  attenuated  stomach  :  and, 
siouully,  but  not  distressingly,  rejected  drdly,  How  completely  and  iustauta- 
its  contents.  Bleeding,  instead  of  be-  neously  she  gives  up  the  contest,  when 
ing  followed  l)y  the  satisfactory  rise  of  that  injury  becomes  irreparable.  Dr. 
the  pulse,  which  we  look  for  in  ordi-  Abercrombie,  in  his  excellent  work,  cites 
tiary  cases  of  membranous  inflammation,  a  remarkably  similar  instance:  and  I 
caused  only  greater  rapidity  and  further  Itave  been  the  more  induced  to  trouble 
exhaustion.  The  bowels  were  mode*  vou  with  this  communication,  in  the 
rately  moved,  but  from  the  moment  of  hope  that  this  similarity  of  symptoms 
the  seizure  to  its  fatal  termination,  no  may  be  considered  practically  diagnos- 
remedy  gave  relief,  and  in  twentv-four  tic,  although  I  ueeo  not  say  of  a  hope- 
hours  the  poor  girl  was  releasee!  from  less  case, 
intense  suffering.  I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect. 

Post-mortem  examination  six  hours  Your  obedient  bumble  servant, 

after  death.^The  body  (which  inclined  John  Pricuard. 

to   *•  embonpoint"   rather  than  cmaci-        Leamington,  Dec.  23,  1887. 
ation,)   presented   no  mark  of  disease 

externally,     excepting     u     tympanitic  ~^ 

state  of  the  abdomen,*  which  had  com-        --.^^^w^  .  ••     ^  .  ».^r«^r,««^ 
menced  slightly  before  death.  MEDICAL   GAZETTE. 

The  abdomen  contained    some    air,  o  ^     .        t  a  10.10 

and  from  three  to  four  piuU  of  a  turbid  Saturday,  January  6,  1838. 

fluid.     Recent  and  slight  inflammation  

was  evident  on  the  peritoneal  coat  of       ..  L,cet  omnibu-.  licet  etlam  mihi,  dignlutev 

the   transverse  colon:   at  its  junction  Am  n  Medicm  tMvrii  potevtM  modo  veaiendl  in 

with  the   ileum,  the  inflammatory  ap-  pabUcam»lt,  dicenUipericulum  noarecaao.** 

pearances  were   more  decided,  and  at  Cicaao, 

one  or  two  parts  had  gone  on  to  deposit 

of  lymph ;    there   were  several  recent  POISONOUS  CANDLES. 
adbesions  m  the  vicinity  of  the  duode- 
num, but  the  cause  of  death  was  ap-  It  has  oflen  been  asserted  that  liondoii 
parent  in  an  ulcer  at  the  smaller  arch  of  is  the  healthiest  of  the  great  cities  of 

Sis  ':^t\.  r;s  ^^'•.to  •^-  f -""^^v  "^-/r -'"t  '.tt'^"* 

hcrent  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  ^^^  ^  founded  upon  the  Bills  of  Mor- 

to  the  extent  of  a  shilling,  the  corre-  tality  ;    and  the  incorrectness  of  the 

•ponding  portions  of  both  organs  being,  Bills  is  but  too  evident  to  every  one 

as  it  were,  shaded  by  ulceration.    Here  ^^^  h„  j       j^  i„t^  ^he  subject.    If 
a  circular  aperture,  about  the  size  of  a  .        ^  ,  ..«.., 

duck-shot,  and  having  a  well-marked  ^«  fiT^vc  up  the  position  founded  upon 

gangrrened   margin,    had  allowed  the  the  "  numerical  method,"  as  untenable, 

contents  of  the  stomach  to  escape  into  and  attempt  to  balance  the  destructive 

the   abdominal  cavity.      The  internal  influences  at  work  in  London  against 

surface    of  the   stomach    presented    a  .  ....  .        ...        . 

funnel-shaped  ulcer  through  its  coats,  ^^  "^^^^^  *»*"«»  ^^^^^  «|**««»  ^«  P«^ 

which  would  admit  the  end  of  the  fore-  blem  becomes  too  complicated   to   be 

flnger.     I    may    here    state    that,    in  solved. 

answer  to  my  question,  "  have  vou  any        j^  j^  ^lear  that  almost  all  the  agents 

other  pain  than  that  in  the  bowels,"  r  j    ^t.      j  j*  •     r  n       •  • 

«be  aaiS,  "  Yes,  between  my  shouldera  «^^^*^^  "**  ^"^"®  *«^  '"^  ^»"  a<^^^»tJ 

*^Md  here,"  (pointing  to  the  sternum),  Around  us;   spoiled  provisions  are  the 

^  bat  this  is  nothing  compared  to  the  habitual  food  of  large  classes  of  the 

*?*^'"       ,    , .  .„  .        ^  population ;  the  air  is  deteriorated  by 

I  regard  Uiis  case  as  illustratif  e  of       '» ^  ^»u-i«#: a *i.    j 

90  pbiDts,  namely,-lst.  To  what  an  "^'•^'"^  exhalations,  from  the  decompo- 

Vttdiwase  of  the  cardiac  extremity  Mt>on  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter; 

the  ttmiuch  may  proceed  without  and  the  more  uid\^<ciiX  \\!&c»i\!k\\KCLN&  ^V. 


sr^ 


Ti»lW1ftfn.»f  TA^IfUE^ 


..«i'ifU«u    nr-.  •mivi-iHX   Lufi't^j^f*  u   :.  fBKL- 

JUius:  %t  ;li  ill-  1:  luu*  inruep.-  a^ 
4if7cn.  ttta:  mtmir  .  f  id  u  Ute^  uiixiow. 
Jlpeui^.  tfr  I-  i»-  fnuui  12  tnl  irr?ur' 
ii*n>»  •!.  ji*rr!:n-    I'^u^o     uh    luft    i'  tlr 

<llll?Ct    AfUlQ^r     IA^      ii      mtUCL    till'     V*r**- 

if"  tnii  110:  aifprt     -w*    tap'rai    •:  1*: 

tli^U9Mll'J-    '.'*  ixUiiu^       ^'i»T  MlBr.  u-sjidi' 
lukuuitf^iurv  «t^     jii£»r^n.    irr:-c  li    ^-ari; 

«»'    ti*»    *.  tm0ti.    ox    Samirnii    mate  Uf. 

u  Jdr    L.i'rnr.    rifi   lur'uUt'iKi  i'  aivu: 

(iu'-.'UM^  a"  li#»  V'r«uiinm»r  JCfiiiru 
^trjj<i^«  1^  ui  «|«|Miiiiict.  t  -.  tiBmiiut^  ii 
ifi«-stfli{riu«L  1-      'luctr  r!r^*n.  irraPi   ui 

I:  <si'»#f:itn  Uui:  «'.   lim  lu^yc.uif  ••'  tu*. 

^U  If'  '.".'itfl^t:'  fc  llf^UJlFi."  UlltrniK^  UK 
bifCiffLt  Uui:  ^  i>i  >nr.-UitiiiiriK  Uftl  »iiv- 
|#uwt;t     uitttw:!'    Jiiiu'iitua'*     lifi^-*i«ft     l«/ 

ttM  UM  u'  ItK  'JMlfflitrt  »1J Pi lU^L  II  lilU 
M:  HI  lf«i»'-  ;  tiAil  Ijfil.  II  '.ifUyrtlli^i'-'* 
fcrli:  L  jtjc»jt  tif  nil*  ii  L  )r.iir'»>i*»  n'  'iU'- 
juisii"* .  ¥>  bi .  til  aiu..'«>it  itiuuL  :ixu:  i: 
t,i>iiuiiiJvL   L  Miirin^'ii:  iiuttu:i  1  ii*  u*s^' 

4:L     tl.'     >  l««  <?IUl#t7 .      'aKSC.     'JhllK      It     Hit 
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POISONOUS  CANDLES.  579 

The  manufacturers  admitted  that  the  ristic  forms.    According^  to  Mr.  Guiding 

candles,  iu  question  contained  arsenic,  Bird*s  experiments,  there  might  he  a 

but  the  Committee  resolved    to  ascer-  poiut  of  such  low  combustion  in  the 

tain  this  fact  by  chemical  analysis,  and  burning  of  arsenicated  fats,  as  to  give 

also  to  determine  the  quautitjr  contained  rise  to  that  most  deleterious  and  fatal 

in  each  candle ;  as  this  was  of  impor-  gas,     called     arsenuretted     hjdrogen 

tance  with   reference   to  the   probable  gas." 

effects  of  such  candles  on  the  human  In  the  course  of  their  experiments,  the 

constitution.   The  chemical  experiments  Committee  received  candles  for  exami- 

were  conducted   by   Mr.   Everitt,  Mr.  nation  from  various  sources,  some  of 

Golding     Bird^     and     Mr.     Richard  which  were  found  to  he  arsenical,  and 

Phillips  I   the    first  of  whom  repeated  others  not      In   wax,  spermaceti,  and 

some  of  the  experiments  at  one  of  the  composition  candles,    the    poison   was 

meetings  of  the  society.    The  water  in  never    detected.^      Experiments    were 

which  the  suspected  stearine  had  been  also  tried  on  birds,  with  arsenicated  and 

boiled  was  tested  with  re-agents,  which  with  ordinary  caudles.    Several  linnets 

showed  the  presence  of  the  white  oxide  and  greenfinches    were    shut     up    in 

of  arsenic  ;   and  metallic  arsenic  was  wooden  chambers  which  were  well  ven- 

reduced  from  tbe  precipitate  obtained  tilated,  and  contained  food  and  water, 

by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  In   two    of   these  chambers  arsenical 

Mr.  Everitt  satisfied  the  committee  caudles  were  kept  burning,  and  the 
that  the  quantity  of  arsenic  varied  in  birds  died ;  in  another  spermaceti  can- 
different  samples,  from  ten  to  eighteen  dies  were  burning,  and  the  birds  re- 
grains  in  the  pound  of  four  candles;  maincd  perfectly  healthy.  The  same 
and  that  the  largest  proportion,  namely,  experiment  was  tried  with  rabbits  and 
four  grains  and  a  half  iu  each  candle,  guinea-pigs,  and  although  the  arseni- 
was  found  in  the  cheapest  sample.  cal   vapours    did    not   kill  them,   they 

It  was  also  found  that  the  arsenic  was  evinced   signs  of  distress,  particularly 

only  mechanically  mixed  with  the  stea-  the  rabbit.     It  became  dull,  "  was  con- 

rine,  and  not  dissolved  in  it;  and  hence  stantly   lying  on   its  side,    its    flanks 

a  larger  quantity  was  contained  in  the  drawn  in,  and  its  breathing  quick,  ac- 

top  of   some  of   the   candles    than   at  companied  with  a  tremulous  motion." 

the   bottom,   because   in   mould ing  the  The  rabbit  iu   whose  chamber  sperma- 

caudles   are  reversed.     Such  a  candle,  ceti  candles  only  were  burned,  did  not 

therefore,  when  first  lighted  gives  out  exhibit  these  symptoms, 

a  greater  quantity  of  arsenical  vapour.  For  the  last  tbirty-six  hours  of  the 

than  when  it  is  nearly  burnt  out.  When  experiment,  an  earthen  dish  was  fixed 

glass    vessels    were    placed    over    the  over  one  of  the  arsenical  candles,  at  the 

candles,  arscnious  acid  was  deposited  height  of  two  feet  and   a  half,  while 

on  their  inner  surface.  Mr.  Bird  care-  shallow  basins  holding  distilled  water 

fully  examined  the  products  of  the  com-  were  placed   on  the  floor    near    each 

bustion  of  arsenicated  animal  fats,  and 

found  **  that  according  as  the  combus-  #  our  reader*  muitnot  luppote  that  ttearlnt 

tion  is  impeded  or  free,  that  is,  accord-  ""«»"■  "«  •»^»y"  •<»}?  ""f^J*?'  ZT\  T^^l 

'                          '                 '  are  *nmetline»  called  German  whx— imperial  wax 

ing  as  more   or  less  oxygen   has  access  c»ndle«i  -  French  caodlea—presBedtallowr—tropl- 

.        t        a                       II*                                xi.  cal  candlea- moulded  wai— and  VeiieUan  wax, 

to   the    tianie,  metallic  arsenic,    or    the  We  oboerve  that  one  advertiser  aMerta  thai  b« 

«A  A.ll.rl    kl«<.b   i^vwl^    «.r    ^m^M^w*:^ /9\  make*  them  with  what  he  calla  "that  barmleaa 

•o-called   black  oxide   of   arsenic  (?)—  „eui.hieiuuth.--Query,  in  itaof 

or  arscnious  acid,  is  given  out  and  de-  J^'V  °>*y  •'•<>  ^  made  with  one-thirtieth  part 

.     ,         ,         ,    .                   .         ,  of  wax,  which  must  be  safer,  wv  abouJd  liM|iM^ 

posited  aoder  their  respective  cbaracte-  tbaa  tbt  mott  **  baroUw*  metal.'' 
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C  under /imntcmitf  If </ti(}r/€>r/i€>r,  our  aracnniH.     lie  voniited  acfaiii,  hut  Icm 

[joraays  it'*  is  chiefly  emplovcdbvtbo  than   before,  and   tbo  pulse  sank  fruni 

ill  dni((^ists,  for  prcparin^ftbc  liauor  1*^0  to  46.     The  notion   wat  disconti- 

fnonifuofastreni^thenualtolbatorthc  nued,    but    tivo   daja    uAerwanU    bo 


DR.  Thomson's  LONDON  DISPENSATORY.  "    ^       ^i 

fre<|uent]jr  the  author  has  fJumbereil  in  dirfciljf  $iimmtmni^  indirectly  tciUtive, 

revising  the  ninth  edition  of  his  Dispen-  (p.  380) ;  but  the  fool-  mitc  remains  the 

saCory.  same  as  before. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  longcata-        We  fear  that  it  iai  not  yvt  known 

k>gue  of  faults,  let  us  preface  our  ecu-  what  doses  of  diiptalis   are   eHectual, 

sures  by  declaring  that  we  are  by  no  without  being  iKktsouous,  and  that  con« 

means  Uind  to  the  merits  of  the  b4K»k.  sequently  it  still  remains  the  most  dan* 

These  merits  consist  in   a    generallv  gerous  «)f  remtniies.    From  two  (lapera 

good  selection  of  matter,  a  happy  amal-  by  M.  Joret,  in  the  Archives  ix^neralea 

garoation  of  facts  drawn  from  a  bun-  lor  January  and  March,  18;M,  it  would 

dred  sources,  and  a  fluent,  natural  style,  seem  to  be   a  common   thing,  in  Uie 

But  as  our  author's  faults  must  not  hospitals  of  Paris,  t(»  give  a  patient  ten 

make  us  unjust  towards  his  brighter  or  Hl\eeu  grains  of  powdertul  foxglove 

qualities,  so  these  latter    will  hardly  in  a  da  v.     One  of  the  nhvsieians  to  the 

prove  a  suflicient  answer  to  the  nume-  H6tel-Uiou  gave  much  larger  doses  to 

rous  counts  of  our  indictment,  in  which  three  patients   under  bis  care,  and  in 

we  accuse  him  of  being  one  of  the  most  two  ol  them  the  treatment  was  followed 

careless  of  all  writers  ;  and  that  upon  a  by  sudden  death.      In  one  case  the  pa* 

subject  in  which  accuracy  is  imperiously  tieiit  drank  an  infusion  made  with  four 

required.     Let   us  proceed   to  substan-  drachms     of   the     dried    leaves;    and 

tiate  what  we  have  said.  though   this  caused  fn^quent 'Vomiting, 

Taking  the  articles  in  the  order  in  he  was  made,  on  a  subsequent  day,  tw 

which  we  have  made  our  notes,  we  find  take    an     infusion    made     with     flvo 

ihni  under  Ammonite  lit/ttorforiiorf  our  draehnis.^    He  vomited  again,  but  lesa 
author  I 
retail  d 

ammonia!  of  a  strength  equal 

PharmacopaMa  ;  for  which  )Mirpose,  one  dninpcd  down  dead.  ' 
fluid  ounce  of  it  is  mixed  with  three  ^  On  the  other  hand, some  very  intereat- 
fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water.*'  (p.  188.)  ing  remarks  on  digitalis  were  publislied. 
Instead  of  Mree,  he  should  have  written  some  years  ago,  bv  Dr.  John  Davy,  in 
two,  Tbc  error  unfortunately  exists  in  ^hicb  he  showed  that  it  might' bo  taken 
both  the  original  editions  oftlie  Pharma-  by  persona  of  broken-down  constitutior, 
copocia :  Mr.  Phillips,  however,  has  in  much  larger  doses  than  was  gene- 
given  it  in  his  table  of  errata,  rally  supposed.  He  gave  it  to  sol- 
Under  the  head  of  Ipecacuanha^  he  dicrs  who  returned  from  tropical  cli. 
has  omitted,  among  its  oflficiiial  prepa-  niates  with  diseased  livert  and  dropsy, 

24  boun. 
J,  he  sent 

Comp.  and  the  Pil.  to  Apothecaries*  Hall  for  a  fnmh  sup- 

l|K*cac.  Comp.  of  the  Loudon  Pbarma-  ply»  hut  still   found    the  same   doses 

copceia.  oorne.  He  then  gave  the  same  digitalis 

He  says  of  Digitalis,  that "  by  a  proper  to  other  patients  nf»t  placed  under  simi- 

exhibition  of  it,  the  frequency  of  the  1(^1*  circumstances,  and   found    that  it 

pulse  may  be  diminished  any  number  of  produced  its  usual  eflTects  in  the  usual 

pulsations,  and  ref||>ulated  at  the  plea-  doses.     Of  these  cases   Dr.   Thoinsim 

sure  of  the  practitioner,"  (p.  380) ;  an  tppears  to  be  ignorant,  fr^r  no  mention 

assertion  in  which  we  fear  few  physi-  i>  made  of  them :    and   coming  from 

cians  will  agree  with  him.     A  few  lines  Buch  an  authority   as  Dr.  Davy,  they 

before,  an  instance  occurs    of  almost  ^^  ^^^  important  to  be  paascd  over  in 

miraculous  carelessness,  in  connexion  silence. 

with   the  sniiie  drug.    Our  author  had        He  says,  that  the  strength  of  the  in- 

formerly  said,    **  Digitalis   is  directly  fusion  of  digitalis  is  just  one-half  of 

sedative,'*  (4th  edit  p.  321);   and  on  that  in  the  last  Pharmacopcuia  (p.  897 ;) 

the    word  nedative   was  the   foot-note,  but  it  is  considerably  less ;   for  in  the 

**  this  term  implies,  as  I  understand  it,  ft»rmcr  one  a  drachm  of  the  leaves  was 

any  substance    which    diminishes  the  ordered  to  eight  ounces  and  a  half  of 

action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  witkaut  ^^td ;  and  in  the  present  one,  twenty- 

Jirst  iucrtaiing  it"    The  text  has  now,  one  ounces  of  fluid  %xt,  yx%K.\  N«v^^  Ve^^ 

however,  been  altered  to,  *<  Digitalis  it  ^^^  t|Uin\Al;i  oC\ci.^«i»«A\M,Swt«* 
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At  papfe  705,  he  ascribes  tbe  term  of  the  alum  and  of  tbe  zinc,  bj  one 

Vinum  album  Hispanicum  to  the  I/on-  half. 

d»)ii  Colleife ;  the  terra  tbejr  really  use  The  London  College  direct  the  Spirit 

is  Viiium  XericHin.  of  Rosemarv    to   be    made    with    two 

At  ]m^e  738,  he  savs,  that  one  fluid  drachms*  of  oil  of  rosemary,  a  i^llon 
drachm  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  of  rectified  spirit,  and  a  pint  of  water: 
contains  about  32  grains  of  real  acid ;  our  translator  orders  two  pounds  of  rose- 
yet  the  diluted  acid  is  but  one-fourth  mary,  a  gallon  of  rectified  spirit,  and  a 
of  the  strength  of  the  strong  acid,  and  gallon  of  water  (p.  1044 ;)  he  afterwards 
the  latter  has  a  specific  gravity  of  says,  "  oil  of  rosemarv  is  sufficieDtl^ 
only  1*160!  volatile  to  rise  in  diHtillation  with  recti- 

At  page  776,  he  says,  in  the  note  2,  ^eA  spirit,  which  the  Edinburgh  Col- 

'*  The  title  of  this  section  in  the  London  lege  has,  therefore,  ordered  to  he  aied," 

Pharmacopoeia  is,  Alkaliet  and  their  just  as  if  tbe  London  College  did  not  or- 

Salts :"  not  so ;  the  title  was^  but  it  no  der  it  likewise  ;  and  he  then  gives  as  the 

lonp^er.  officinal  preparations  of  Spir.  Rosmarini 

The     London    College     onler    the  in     the     London    Pharmacopoeia,    the 

Cataplasma  Conii  to  be  made  with  the  Linimentum  Saponis   Comp.,  and   the 

extract;   our  author   with  dried  hem-  jSpiri/ru  Lavandulae  Comp. ;  though  the 

locht  (p.  840.)  former  is  now  called   Linim.  Saponis^ 

The  London  College  order  the  infu-  and    the    latter    Tincture    Lavanduls 

sion  of  cinchona  to  be  macerated  for  six  Comp.     These  faults  in  Domenclature, 

hours;    our  author  translates    it  /tro,  indeed,  are,  singly,  trifling ;   hut  when 

(p.  895  )  they  occur  frequently,  they  ereatlj  di- 

lu  the  Inf.  Rosoe  Comp.  the  time  of  minish  the  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind. 

maceration  is  six  hours  according  to  In   the  Tinctura   Camphorie  Comjp. 

the  College,  but  half  an  hour  in  our  the  London  College  have  restore  the 

author's  translation,  (p.  901.^  oil  of  aniseed  :   Dr.  Thomson  omits  it 

In   the    Inf.   Scoparii,   the    time   of  (p.  1062.) 

maceration  is  four  hours  according  to  In   the  formula  for  the  tinctare  of 

the    College,    and   two    hours  in  our  black  hellebore,    the  London  College 

author's 'translation,  (p.  002;)   and   in  say — 

the  Inf.  Valerian©,  half  an  hour  accord-  j^  Hellebori  eatituH  nncias  qninqne,  &c. 

ing  to  the  College,  and  two   hours  m  ,^      n.,                 ,                  is            • 

Dr.  Thomson's  translation,  (p.  904.)  ^r-   Thomson,    however,    tint    mis- 

He  directs  the  liniment  of  opium  to  translates  it  shced,  instead  of  h^ned ; 

be  made  with  ten  fluid  ounces  of  tine-  a»d  then  says,  •*  the  smallness  of  the 

ture  of  opium  to  six  of  liniment  of  soap  fibres  of  the  root  of  black  hellebore  rem- 

(p.  908;)  the  quantity  in   the   London  ^ers  it  almost  imnossible  to  follow  the 

Pharmacopceia   is  only  two  ounces  of  ^•"•^.^i'""  «^J*'«  London  formula^"  &c. 

laudanum  to  six  of  the  soap  liniment.  (P   1070),  whereas  there  is  no  difliculty 

The  Linimentum  Terebinthina*  of  the  whatever  m  following  the  directions  ac- 

London   College    is  composed   as    fol-  tually  given,  but  only  in  complying  with 

iQ^yfi- the  provisions  of  his  false  translation. 

The  Mellita  and  Troches  are  whoU  v 

"  R  Saponis  mollis  uncios  duan,  omitted     in    the    body    of    the    work 

Camphors  unciam,  in  their  proper  place,  .and  appear  in  a 

Terebinthinae  Olei  flnidnncias  se-  supplement  at  the  end  of  the  volnme, 

dccim.     Agita  simul,  donee  mis-  between  the  appendix  and  the  index. 

ceantur."-8vo.  edit  p.  108.  Qur  author  continues  to  say  of  the 

Dr.  Thomson's  translation  (?)  is  as  fol-  Uiiguentum  Pipcrisnigri  of  the  Dublin 

j^^g . Pharmacopoeia,  "  We  are  ignorant  of 

"  Take  of  cerate  of  resin,  a  pound ;  ^\^  purpose  for  which   this  imUUiig 


is,    as    our    readers    miv    guess,    the  {«/  edited  it ;    we  mean  Bateman  on 

formula   of  the  former  Pharmacopceia  D^eases  of  the  Skin.    When  speaking 

reuined  ty  the  most  carelrss  of  men.  of  Pomgo   scutulaU,    Bateman  sayi> 

Jn  the  Liquor  Aluminis  Comp.   our  ^  ,„  ^^^  ^,,^^  ^^j^,^^  Acm  ta  l»ee.  ■!.. 

Muthor  bas  dimiuibued  the  quanliVy  novn  xkt\u\«4tot  duu. 
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'*  There  is  an  Uiigueutum  Piperis  uigri  stated  to  be  ntiv..  gradually  increased 

in   the  Dublin   rharmacopoeia,  of  the  to  nt^xx.  twice  a  day,  while  in  the  table . 

efficacy  of  which  Dr.   Tuomy  speaks  (p.  H 46)  it  is  stated  to  be  from  mv.  to f.3j. 

highly.     See  his  Essay  on  the  Diseases  Inow  tt^xxx.  are  only  equal  to  a  quarter 

of  Dublin*.**    Moreover,  Drs.  Barker  of  a  grain  of  solid  arsenic,  and  f.  5j-  of 

and  Montgomery  say  of  this  prepara-  course  to  half  a  grain.    Thus  the  maxi- 

tion : — **  This  ointment  was  formerly  in  mum  dose  at  page  1 143  is  made  double 

vogue  as  a  cure  for  tinea  capitis;  and  what  it  is  at   page   1145;  while  this, 

the  powder  of  black  pepper  still  remains  &g&in»  is  just  double  the  maximum  dose 

an   ingredient  in   the   French  onguent  given  at  page  929;  and  thus  the  largest 

pour  la  galef,^*  (]uantity  of  arsenic  which  may  be  given 

At  page   1100  et  seq.  Dr,  Thomson  is  stated  to  be  four  times  greater  at  page 

^ives  a  '*  table  shewing  the  proportion  1143  than  it  is  at  page  929. 

in  which  opium   and   certain  prcpara-  The   dose    of   the    Pil.    Cambogiee 

tions  of  iron,  antimony,  arsenic,  iodine,  [Comp.]  is  stated,  at  page  1145,  to  be 

and   mercury,   arc    cuiituiiicd   in   some  from  two  to  three  grains ;  at  page  1024 

compound  medicines;"  but  it  uiifurtu-  it  was  said  to  b(^  from  ten  to  twenty 

ualeiy  contains  several  errors.     PilulDe  grains;  utri  creditis  Quirites F 

Saponis  cum  Opio,  Lond.,  stand  instead  The  dose  of  iodine  is  asserted  to  be 

of  Pilulffi  Saponis  Comp. ;  Pilulie  Sly  from  gr.  \  to  gr.  iv.  (p.  1 144).     We  ra- 

racis   Compot^itte,   Lond.  arc   omiitcd  ;  ther  agree  with  those  who  think  that 

and   the  Pulvis  Cornu  usti  cum  Opio  the  benelits  produced  by  iodine  are  due 

remains   hei-c,  and   I'lso  in  the  Index,  to  the  long  continuance  of  very  small 

though  no  longer  in  the  Pharniucn])a'ia.  doses,  and  that  large  ones  are  iiiexpe- 

The  Liquor  Putassac  Arsenitis  is  stated  dient  as  well   as  unsafe.      We  would 

to   contain    four  grains  of  arsenitc  of  never  give  more  than  a  grain  iu  the 

potassa  in  the  fluid  ounce,  though,  in  fact,  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 

each  ounce  contains  this  quantity  of  ar-  The  dose  of  tlie  Suiritus  Ammoniec  suc- 

sonious  acid  in  combination  with  pr>tass.  cinatus  is  said  to  be  from  n\x.  to  f.  3j. 

But  the  most  important  error  is  in  the  This  medicine  is  now  called  Tinctura 

statement  that  two  fluid  ounces  of  the  Ammoniee  Composita  ;  and  as  it  has  not 

Liquor  Hydrargyri  Bichloridi   contain  only  changed  its  name*,  but  trebled  its 

half  a  grain  of  bichloride  of  mercury :  streugih,    being  now   made   with    the 

the  fact  is,  that  one  fluid  ounce  contains  Liquor    Ammonioe    fortior    instead    of 

this  quantity.  Liauor  Ammoniie,  V\x.  are  a  full  do8«, 

In  the  posological  table  (p.  1143),  the  t^na  f.  5j.  an  unbearable  one.     In  the 

dose  of  aconitina  is  said  to  oc  from  gr.  {  body  of  the  work,  the  dose  of  the  Tine- 

to  gr.  ss. ;  at  p.  780  the  only  dose  mcn>  tura  Ammonite   Comp.  is  stated  to  be 

tioned  is  l-16ih  of  a  grain.  from  xt[y,  to  tr^xx.  (p.  1()60).     So  that 

The  dose  of  tarUir  emetic  is  stated  to  ^f>'c»  *^1*^<»»  the  quantities  mentioned  in 

be  from  gr.  j.  to  3ss.  (p.  1143);  any  diflcrent  parts  of  the  work  as  the  proper 

dose,  however,  beyond  three  grains,  is  doses  vary  exceedingly, 

hardly  known  in  this  country,  the  foi-  Strychnia  is  directed  to  be  given  in 

lowers  of  Rasori  in  England  being  hw  doses  varying  from  A  of  a  grain  to  a 

and  far  between  J.  grain  (p.  1140).    We  more  than  doubt 

The  dose  of  arsenic  is  said  in  the  ""^  propriety  of  ever  giving  grain,  or 
table  (p.  1143)  to  be  from  gr.  ^  to  gr.  j.  even  half.grain  doses.  In  a  very  in- 
Surcly  this  last  is  a  monstrous  and  un .  structive  case  narrated  in  the  second 
heard.of  quantity.  In  iheaccouutof  the  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Pro- 
arsenical  solution  at  page  U29,  the  dose  is  vincial  Medical  and  Suri^ical  Associa- 
— tion,   the  patient,  after  having  taken 

*  BtttemaiiU  Practical  SynopsU  of  Cutaneous  ^^'^  ^   grain    of  Strychnia   twice  a  day 

^if^.Tt,  «,''*^  */IL'^°'V  ^\  ^'h  T^\^    .       .  ^or  ^se  days  without  any  sensible  eflect. 

t  Ob>iervations  Cheailcat  au<l  Practirnl  on  the  „„.  ««l«JLl  «^  •    i  *         "^  •     ..     •       **",''» 

Dublin  PharmacopcBia.  tec.   i>abiiD,  1890 1  p.*7fl.  ^^  orUered  to  take  a  grain  twice  a  day. 

X  At  page  9i\i  Vr.  Tiiomson  sayg,  *'  Uanori  He  soon  became  apparently  accustomed 

give*  nl  first  gr«.  xij.  during  the  day,  and  the  tame  to  this  auantitv     and    wm   tli<»n   »»1^..^ 

quantity  at  night,  di«»olvMt  in  a  pint  of  barley-  '*'  ^        quaniiy ,  ana   waS   tlien  ordered 

wuter,  to  be  tuKen  iu  divided  doae«»  and  carries     . ■ „_ 

it  to  doscii  of  gri.  ii.  und  a  half."    The  nam.  error  ' 

h!!^".!!"  *»»*io"/lh  edUioo.  page7»0.  excepting  •The  old  name  is  retained  in  Dr.  Thomson's 

that  "ij.grs.»'i.tan.UinueaUof  •'gra  U."    Per-  Index,  which  refers  us    to   UHge    1041.  where 

h!f«  f.w*  •V*"^".?''/T'   "»e,«ccou«t  having  bo9«ver,  it  doee  not  occnr  either  under  lu  old 

been  talcen  from  the  Archives  GAuvrales.  or  new  name. 
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to  take  a  grain  and  a  half  nig^bt  and  The  nomber  of  articles  omitted  in  tiiU 
morninjif;  but  the  first  dose  produced  same  Posologfical  Table  is  rather  con- 
fatal  opisthotonos,  the  patient  d^ing*  in  siderable.  Among  the  decoctions,  for 
less  than  four  hours  ader  taking  the  instance,  we  miss  those  of  pomegranate, 
medicine.  and   u?a  ursi.    Among  tne  infosions. 

The  dose  of  Ura  Ursi  is  stated  to  those    of    diosma,    (buchu)     krameria 

be  from  gr.  x.  to  ^.,  the  last  being,  of  (rhatanj),  bop,  and  pareira ;  among  the 

course,  a  niisprintfor  3j.  tinctures,  those   of  colchicum,  cobeba. 

Lastly,  the  dose  of  Teratria  is  said  to  palls,  and  the  compound    tinetore  of 

be  from  gr,  x  to  gr.  ss !  (p.  1146).    The  iodine. 

gr.  X.  is,  no  doubt,  a  misprint  for  gr.  ^ ;  Again,  of  the  articles  of  the  Materia 

but  even  these  quantities  are  too  great ;  Medica,  Dr.  Thomson    has   altogether 

in  proof  of  which  we  appeal  fn»m  Dr.  omitted    two  *-  viz.    Brominium    and 

Thomsou  in  his  posological  table,  to  Ergota  ;  while  some  which  occur  in  the 

Dr.  Thomson  in  tne  body  of  the  work,  body   of  the   work  are  excluded  from 

where  he  says,  **  If  it  be  internally  em-  the  Index. 

ployed,  the  dose  should  not  exceed  one-  As  to  the  misprints  and  orthographical 

twelfkh  of  a  grain  ;  and  the  action  of  ernirs  with  which  the  work  before   us 

even  this  minute  dose  should  be  watch-  teems,  we  hardly  know  how  to  manage 

ed."    Q).  821.)                                     ^  ^  them;  to  ^ive  six  or  eight  is  nothing,  and 

Again,  the  dose  of  vinum  veratri  is  to  give  all,  we sbouldrequire  to  have  a 

said   to   be   from  tt^x  to  grt,  xx ;  grs.  supplemental  sheet  entirely  devoted  to 

being,  we  presume,  a  misprint  for  tf],. —  them.     We  must,  therefore,  steer  a  mid- 

but    the    constant    repetition    of  such  die  courscand  content  ourselves  with 

errors,  in  regard  to  ttie  most  powerful  a  dozen  or  so,  by  way  of  specimens, 

agents,  evinces,    to  say   the    least,  a  Among  the  foreign  terms  for  arsenic 

most  unpardonable  degree  of  carelessness,  acid,  we  find   (at  p.  216)   Nahtriicoer 

Amoug  other  tables  is  one  setting  ilrxentciAn/A^ven  as  the  German  one; 
forth  the  new  names,  which  are  ()]acea  the  first  word  is  meant  for  naturlicker  ; 
opposite  those  of  the  former  edition  of  but  what  halk  signifies,  at  the  tail  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  Now  as  a  list  of  the  second,  we  know  not. 
this  kind  is  given  in  the  original  work.  The  German  words,  or  rather  what 
published  by  the  College,  we  should  are  intended  as  such,  are  certainly  ex- 
not  have  thought  it  very  difficult  for  tremely  curious :  we  had  made  a  list  of 
any  one  to  avoid  important  errors,  five  and  twenty  of  the  most  remark- 
Alas!  not  so:  we  have  observed  able,  but  omit  them  in  mercy  to  our 
not  fewer  than  nine    or    ten    in    our  readers. 

author's  list  of  **  former  names,"  which  The  lulian  term  for  the  same  aub- 

werc  not  in   the  last  edition^  of   the  gtance  is  said  to  be  Arsenica  iixneo. 

Pharmacopoeia;    and    what    is     more  There's    a   portent  for  you  —  a   word 

absurd,  the   names    into  which     they  to  crack  an  Italian  jaw — iixnbo.     It 

are  said  to  be  changed  are  not  always  is  not  a  little  curious  that  these  imagi- 

in  the  new  one!     We  are  told  that  ilyaa  nary    German   and  Italian  words  are 

C«ilcis  Muriatis  is  now   changed   into  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  4th  edition, 

jLf ^uor  Calcii  chloridi,  and  so,  likewise,  p.    186;    so  that  they  seem  to    have 

four  other  iioiwe,  which  did  not  exist,  are  been    copied   from   edition   to   edition, 

said  to  have  been  changed  into  li^uores,  with  a  constancy  worthy  of  a  better 

We  also  have  a  set  of  Spirits  which  did  cause. 

not  exist  till  Dr.  Thomson  made  his  list.  At  p.  202,  among  the  synonymes  of 

and  which  he  tells  us  are  changed  into  aulphuret  of  antimony,  we  have,  as  the 

Tinctures.      Among    others    we    find  French  one,  Ir'afifiiiiotfienc//vre, instead 

^irit.    Rhei    Comp.    given    hj    Dr.  of  Sulphure  tPantimaine ;  9.nd  at  ^.  2T2^ 

Thomson,    as  converted  into  Tmctura  the   French  for  cloves  is   said  to    be 
Rhei;   whereas  the  only  Tincture  of    Clousdle  Girofles  (it  is  just  the  same  in 

Rhubarb  in  the  present  edition  of  the  the  fourth   edition,  p.  327,  excepting 

Pharmacopeia   is    the    T.    R.   Comp.  that  there  is  no  accent  on  the  first  word  ^ 

Thus,  the  thing  said   to    be    changed  the  real  term  being  C/om  ile  jPtro^. 

did  not  exist  in  the  former  edition  of  the  Then  we  find,  ipecacuanne  lor  ipe- 

Pharmaco|)oeia,  and   that  said  to  have  cacuanha,  at  p.  284 ;  ieveure  for  l€9mim 

been  substituted  for  it  is  not  to  be  found  (yeast,)  at  p.  2913;  Benumt  for  Bmutme^ 
in  the  present! 
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at  p.  345 ;  semen  for  setnence,  at  p.  307 ;  getienX,    Nay,  »ucb  was  the  effect  pro- 

digitalis  for  digitale,  at  p.  378 ;  and  so  dnced  on  the  market,  by  the  appearance 

on   without  end  °^  ^''    novel  and  extensive  branch  of 

The   Greek  and   Latin    words    ap-  trade  (at  a  price  lower  than  that  of  any 

pear,  we  think,  in  rather  better  trim  «the'  ?K°/t  Jmr^nf  ^^^r^l^^o^Ml 
rr    •  ^,    '  11      11         ,1 low),  that  some  of  the  most  respectable 

than  our  author  generally  allows  them  ^^^'^feetarers  of  wax  and  spemaceti 
to  do;  yet  even  here  the  errors  are  candles  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
fbr  from  being  few :  thus  we  have  making  of  the  new  stearine  candles  (ac 
BoA/iOf  for  Bp«fiof— xp««»  'wr  »?««*»  <*«•  cording  to  the  then  well- known  process, 
&c.  ;  and  again,  sextut  for  sextU  ;  which,  your  Committee  have  learned,  con- 
ulcereg  for  ulcera  ;  spergatur  for  gpar-  sisted  in  putting  one  pound  of  white  arse- 
gatnr ;  caloric  latinized  by  caloricus  ;  nic  in  every  hundred  weight  of  stearine), 
and  utitur  employed  to  signify  used^  in  order  to  retain  their  customers,  and,  in 
Sec,  Sec.  Sec,  some  measure,  indemnify  themselves  for 

As  we  would  wish  to  part  with  Dr.  thelossessustainedin  consequence  of  the 
Thomson  on  friendly  terns,  we  will  great  diminution  that  had  necessarily  fol- 
remind  him,  that  haS  we  not  thought  lowedin  the  sale  of  every  superior  sort  of 
his  Dispensatory  a  work  of  merit,  and  \^  ig'gcnerally  the  case  in  all  matters  of 
one  which  will  be  consulted  as  an  ^j,.g  j^j^j,  notwithstanding  the  notoriety 
authonty  both  by  the  practitioner  and  ^^f  t^e  practice  among  the  trade,  the  pub- 
student,  we  should  not  have  taken  so  lie,  whose  welfare  was  likely  to  be  affected 
much  pains  to  point  out  its  errors ;  by  it,  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  fact, 
errors,  many  of  which  he  must  himself  that  in  using  the  new  stearine  candles 
acknowledge  are  fraught  with  the  utmost  they  were  burning  arsenicated  candles; 
danger,  and  all  of  which  might  have  until  Mr.  Everitt  mentioned  the  subject  in 
been  avoided  by  a  very  moderate  share  »  lecture  delivered  in  June  last,  before  the 
of  attention.  Medico- Botanical  Society-and  anun  un- 

til  Dr.  Scott,  m  October,  as  stated  in  the 

^ introduction  to  this  Report,  brought  it  to 

the  notice  of  the  Westminster  Medical 
Society,  and  led  them  to  the  present  in- 
WESTMINSTER   MEDICAL  yestigation. 

SOCIETY.  The  admission  made   by  the  parties 

themselves  who  employed  it,  that  aisenio 

tcxTRACTS  FROM  THE   REPORT  ON  ARSB-    WRS  Contained  lu  the  candles  in  question^ 

NXCATED  CANDLES.  might  havc  been  deemed  sufficient  for  the 

__^__^  purpose  of  the  present  investigation :  but 

your  Committee  could  not  rest  satis6ed 
Although  stearine  was  prepared  in  Lon-  without  verifying  the  fact  by  chemical 
don  in  considerable  quantity,  candles  analysis,  and  still  less  without  ascertain - 
manufactured  with  it  were  not,  at  first,  so  ing  the  quantity  present  in  each  candle': 
numerous  as  they  have  become  since;  ow-  as  that  point  was  held  to  be  of  great  im- 
ing  to  the  secret  process  employed,  to  ren-  portance  in  determining  the  probable  in- 
der  them  fit  for  sale.  Your  Committee  jurious  effects  of  such  candles  on  the  hn- 
have  been  informed,  bv  a  very  intelligent    man  constitution. 

manufacturer  of  candles,  who  made  use  Accordingly,  a  great  many  specimens  of 
of,  but  has  since  given  up,  the  process  in  the  candles  in  question  were  procured 
question,  that  an  individual,  in  possession  from  several  diops,  under  various  denomi- 
of  the  secret,  went  about  to  the  candle*  nations,  and  were  submitted  to  accurate 
makers  in  London,  to  sell,  for  a  considera-  analysis.  This  was  confided  principally  to 
tion,  not  only  the  mode,  but  the  very  Mr.  Everitt,  who  repeated  his  experiments 
material,  with  which  stearine  was  to  be  berore  several  of  Uie  members  of  the  com- 
made  fit  to  be  converted  into  showy  and  mittee,  and  whose  results  were  afterwards 
attractive  candles  for  the  market.  corroborated  by  some  fresh  experiments 

The  material  in  question  wa^  very  soon  made  by  Mr.  Golding  Bird,  supported  by 
ascertained  by  some  of  the  candle-makers  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Richard  Phillips, 
to  be  powdered  white  arsenic;  and  thus  The  Society,  through  the  kindness  of 
having  emancipated  themselves  from  the  the  first  of  these  three  chemists,  had  an 
tax  which  they  formerly  paid  for  what  opportunity  of  witnessing,  at  one  of  their 
had  now  ceased  to  be  a  secret  process,  ordinary  meetings,  the  repetition  of  some 
thone  persons  were  enabled  to  extend  the  of  the  experiments  in  question,  which  con- 
field  of  their  operations,  whereby  the  prac-  sisted  not  only  in  testing  the  water  Cwitb 
tice  of  manufacturing  stearine  candles  which  the  sns^^Ved  %\«sj\ta  \al^  ^^^ka^ 
with  arsenic  became    wery  soon  almost    boiled  foT  tom^  Wm^"^  Vk^  ^itq^^  ta>%^sqN^ 
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denoting  Uie  presence  of  the  white  oxyde  that  is,  according  as  more  or  less  oxygen 
of  arsenic,  but  also  in  reproducing  the  has  access  to  the  flame — metallic  arsenic— 
metallic  arsenic  from  the  precipitate  that  or  the  so-called  black  oxyde  of  arsenic  (?) 
had  been  obtained  in  the  liquid  by  means  — or  arscniouS  acid,  is  given  oat  and  de- 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  posited  under  their  respectiye  character- 
Through  tlic  various  experiments  which  istic  forms.  According  to  Mr.  Goidiog 
he  made,  and  often  repeated,  Mr.  Ereritt  Bird's  experiments,  there  might  be  a  point 
satisfied  your  Committee  that  the  quantity  of  such  low  combustion  in  the  baming  of 
of  white  oxyde  of  arsenic,  or  arsenious  arsenicated  fats,  as  to  sire  rise  to  that 
acid,  contained  in  the  candles  submitted  most  deleterious  and  fatal  gas  called  ar- 
to  analysis,  varied,  in  different  samples,  scnnretted  hydn»gen  gas. 
from  ten  to  eighteen  grains  in  the  pound  In  the  course  of  their  analytical  in- 
of  four  candles,  and  that  the  largest  pro-  quiries,  your  Committee  received  speci- 

Enrtion  of  it — namely,  four  grains  and  a  mens  of  candles   for   examination   from 

alf  in  each  candle— was  found  in  the  sne-  clubs,  institutions,  and  private  faroilie^y 

cimen  which  bore  the  lowest  price  of  sale,  some  of  which  were  found  to  be  arsenical. 

By  another  set  of  very  ingenious  expe-  while  others  were  not  so.    And  in  order 

riments,  conducted  with  the  greatest  pre-  not  to  leave  any  point  undetermined,  the 

cision,  it  was  ascertained  that  this  quantity  analysis,  in  some  instances,  wa^  extended 

of   arsenious  acid  is    only  mechanically  to  wax,  spermaceti,  and  the  old-fashioned 

mixed  with  the  s'earine,  and  not  disstilved  composition  candles,  in  none  of  which  the 

in  it  (the  saponified  stearinc  appearing  to  noxious  material  was  detected, 
be  scarcely  capable  of  holding  any  portion        It  would  be  superfluous  to  specify  more 

of  it  in  sidution:)  and  it  is  worthy  of  re-  minutely  or  technically  to   the  Society, 

mark,  that  a  larger  quantity  was  found  at  the  several  operations  gone  through  by 

the  t(»p  of  sonic  of  the  candles,  which  in  your  Committee,  with  a  view  to  setUe  the 

the  act  of  monlling  forms  the  lower  end  chemical  questionof  the  presence  of  arsenic 

in  the  mould,  than  at  the  bottom.    The  in  the  above  candles.     It  is  sufficient  to 

diflerence  between  the  two  ends  amounted  state,  that  the  fact  of  its  presence  in  such 

to  nearly  one- third  of  the  whole;  so  that  candles  was  established  beyond  aU  possible 

when  such  a  candle  is  first  lighted  it  must  doubt,  and   that  the  quantity  contained 

emit  a  larger  quantity  of  arseuious  acid,  is  considerable. 

than  when   it  is  nearly  burnt  out.    These        Your  Committee  next    directed    their 

several  quantities  of  the  poisonous  sub-  attention  to  the  best  mode  of  ascerudning, 

stance  are  given  out  duriug  the  combus-  as  far  as  such  an  investigation  can  admit 

tion  of  the  candle,  in  the  form  of  subtle  of    demonstration,    the    probable    effect 

vapours  of  arsenious  acid,  a  fact  which  which    the  respiring  of  the   ascertained 

was  proved  bv  the  deposits  obtained  f>n  quantity  of  arsenical  vapour  might  have 

the  inner  surface  of  glass  vessels  placed  on  aniiiial  life;  and  after  some  conside- 

over  the  lighted  candle,  and  which  deposits  ration,  it  was  determined  to  expose  various 

were  carefully  examined.  living  animals  to  an  atmosphere  in  which 

But  in  order  to  leave  no  vestige  of  doubt  arsenicated,    or    stcarine    candles,    were 

on   this  point,  Mr.    Evcritt  contrived   a  burning,  at  the  same  time  that  an  equal 

little  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  number  of  the  same  species  of  animals, 

vapours  emitted  by  a  suspected  candle  in  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  same  age 

a  state  of  ignition,  were  obtained,  partly  and  strength  as  the  first  set,  were  placed 

in  a  solid  form,  adhering  to  the  iusi^le  of  in  an  atmosphere  of  similar  dimensioas, 

the  body  of  a  retort,  and  partly  dissolved  wherein    spermaceti    candles   only    were 

in   the  condensed  steam  deposited  in  the  used. 

horizontal  tube  of  the  same  retort,  which  The  Committee  being  anxious  to  con- 
was  kept,  for  that  purpose,  in  a  constant  vinoe  the  Society  that  every  roeasore  of 
state  of  refrigeration.  Under  both  those  precaution  necessary  to  ensure  accurate 
forms  arsenious  acid  was  detected.  results  in  the  physiological  experiments 
It  is  to  the  interesting  question  of  what  about  to*be  undertaken  was  adopted,  have 
are  the  productions  of  the  combustion  of  directed  the  apparatus  employed  on  the 


and    afterwards    instituted    sonic    direct  the  experiments  were  performing. 

trialswithumassof  fat,  in  which  arseuious  The  apparatus  represents  two  sett  of 

acid  was  mixed,  and  which  by  means  of  a  two  chambers  each,  made  of  deal  boaida, 

wick  was  set  on  fire.    In   watching  the  the  one  set  measuring  two  feet  by  three 

operation  in   both  ca*es,  Mr.  Bird  ccm-  and  three  feet  deep,  and  the  second  tiro 

vinccd  himself  of  the  fact,  that  ace. irding  feet  hy  two  and  tbiee  feet  deep..   Thrir 

09  the  cowbustion  is  imjiedcd  or  free—  iulvriur  is  Mcntilatcd  by  coutritancca  suni- 
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lar  to  those  which  are  recommended  for  period  several  pounds  of  mrsenicated  can- 

laiiB^e  assembly  rooms,  namely,  by  several  dies  were  burnt  in  A  and  C.   As  u  general 

openings   at    the    bottom    and    top ;    so  statement  it  may  be  remarked  that,  with 

arranged,  that  the  whole,  or  only  part  of  the  exception  of  the  lirst  day,  when  it 

them;  may  be  used.    The  top,  or  roof,  varied  from  eighty  to  ninety|  degrees,  the 

of  the  chambers  takes  off  to  admit  of  the  temperature  of  all  the  boxes  was  kept, 

ready  introduction  and  removal  of   the  more  or  less,  at  the  standard  of  summer 

animals;   and  there    is  a  glass- door  in  heat,  as  the  most  congenial  to  the  animals 

front,  through  which  all  that  passes  with-  submitted  to  the  experiment, — that  venti- 

in  can  easily  be  observed.    These  wooden  lation  was  maintained  as  perfect   as  it 

chambers  stood  at  the  height  of  two  and  could  be, — and  that  in  neither  food  appro- 

a-half  feet  from  the  ground,    supported  priate  to  each,  nor  in  drink,  were  the  ani- 

opon  wooden   uprights,    and  they   were  mals  stinted  in  the  course  of  the  experi- 

fixed  within  a  spacious  and  lofty  apart-  meats. 

ment,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated.  ■  In  reporting  the  result  of  their  observa- 
The  two  largest  chambers  were  marked  tions  made  on  the  animals  during  those 
A  and  B,  the  smaller  C  and  D.  experiments,  your  Committee  intend 
Into  the  letter  A  two  strong  and  lively  stiictiy  and  rigidly  to  adhere  to  a  state- 
linnets  {Ft  ingilUi  Linaria)  were  introduced,  ment  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  observed^ 
confined  in  alarge  cage  together,  raised  on  a  without  venturing  an  opinion  as  to  any 
stand,  an<^  placed  in  the  centre,  with  two  relation  which  such  facts  (or  phenomena 

guinea-pigs  and  one  rabbit  in  perfect  might  bear  to  the  vapours  of  arsenic,  as  a 
ealth.  In  letter  B  a  similar  cage  was  cause  Having  once  proved  the  presence 
placed  with  two  guinea-pigs  and  one  of  the  poison  in  candles,  and  its  volatili- 
rabbit  Four  arsenicated  candles,  one  in  sation  during  combustion ;  and  having 
each  angle  of  the  chamber,  were  lighted  faithfully  reported  in  the  register  laid  be- 
in  A  ;  and  an  equal  number  of  spermaceti  fore  the  Society,  what  several  of  thememi- 
in  B.  In  C  two  green  finches,  {Fringiltu  hers  had  an  opportunitv  of  repeatedly  wit- 
ChloriMf)  and  in  I)  two  other  linnets,  nessing  in  respect  to  the  progressive  coo- 
strong  and  livelv,  (particularly  the  birds  dition  of  the  animals  experimented  upon, 
in  C,)  were  condncd  within  a  cage  pro-  your  Committee  leave  it  to  the  Society, 
perly  suspended,  with  three  arsenicated  and  to  those  who  may  peruse  the  present 
candles  lighted  in  the  first  chamber,  and  Report,  to  draw  their  own  conclusions, 
three  spermaceti  candles  in  the  second.  After  exposure  to  the  candles  contain- 
The  experiments  in  A  and  B  began  at  ing  arsenic,  for  the  space  of  three  or  four 
two  p.  M.  Monday,  the  27th  November,  hours,  one  of  the  birdv  in  A  became  visi- 
and  those  in  C  and  D  at  half-after  three  bly  affected,  but  recovered  in  the  night,  on 
p.  M.  Tuesday,  the  26th  November  ;  and  the  experiment  ceasing.  At  the  termina- 
all  of  them  were  continued,  from  day  to  tion  of  the  first  hour  (on  the  resumption  of 
day,  until  Saturday  evening,  the  2nd  De-  the  experiment  on  the  following  day,  Tues- 
cember,  beginning  each  day  about  ten  day),  the  same  bird  became  again  affected, 
o'clock  A.  M.  and  terminating  at  the  same  and  in  an  hour  more  it  died.  Its  death 
hour  in  the  evening,  when  the  cages  were  was  followed  by  that  of  the  second  bird 
taken  out,  and  all  of  them  suspended  in  half  an  hour  later.  These  two  birds  had 
an  ante-room,  cleaned  the  next  morning,  been  in  an  arsenicated  atmosphere  for 
and  a  fresh  supply  of  food  and  water  for  seven  hours  and  a  half  altogether, 
the  day  administered,  before  thev  were  Three  more  linnets  were  immediately 
again  replaced  in  the  experimental  boxes,  put  into  the  cage  of  chamber  A,  with  two 
A  thermometer  was  suspended  in  each  arsenicated  candles  instead  of  four.  In 
of  these  boxes,  so  as  to  be  easily  seen  by  about  four  hours  thev  became  dull  and 
the  observer,  and  a  strict  watch  kept  by  stupefied  on  their  perch,  although,  at  first, 
some  member  or  other  of  the  Committee,  they  appeared  particularly  the  reverse ; 
but  especially  by  Dr.  Scott,  at  whose  they  seemed  much  inconvenienced  for  the 
house  the  experiments  were  made,  res]»ect-  rest  of  that  day.  On  Wednesday  three 
ing  what  was  going  on  within  the  boxes  stearine  candles  with  arsenic  were  lighted, 
in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  animals,  and  the  three  birds  who  had  recovered  in 
their  movements,  and  power  of  feeding,  the  course  of  the  preceding  night,  were  not 
the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  the  long  in  exhibiting  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
chambers,  and  the  manner  of  burning  of  ness.  They  drooped  their  wings,  breathed 
the  candles.  All  these  remarks  were  in-  laboriously,  and  kept  their  beaks  con- 
stantly committed  to  writing  as  soon  as  stantly  open ;  they  continued  so  through 
made;  and  your  Committee  beg  to  lav  that  day.  On  the  following  day  two  of 
before  you  this  cnrions  register,  which  them  became  much  more  distressed  three 
extends  over  a  week*s  time,  during  which  hours  after  exposure  to  the  candles ;  an 
observations  almost  hourly  were  made  for  hour  later  one  of  theia  CelV>^&  *\^  ^x\))'CBL^«k\- 
seventy-two  hours.    lu  the  course  of  that  tigo,  vrjam  U*  ^x«:\i)  uxi^  \xi\«\\  v^Vs'Kt 
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it  died.    The  day  after  witnessed  the  death  ness  of  the  period,  Mr.  Everitt  diseofcrrd* 

of  its  two  remaining  companions,  althongh  both  on  the  surface  of  the  dith  in  question 

when  replaced  in  their  chamber  A,  at  ten  and  in  the  distilled  water,  ample  traces  of 

o'clock  that  morning,  they  appeared  to  arsenic;  shewing,  that  when  arsenicsled 

have  recovered  their  usual  state  of  health,  candles  are  baming,  the  poistonoas  p«r. 

On  that  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  one  of  tides  may  fly  upwards,  or  fall    on  the 

these  latter  birds  had  been  seen  to  gasp  objects  in  the  apartments  near  the  candles. 
for  life,  unable  to  remain  on  the  perch, 
and  the  other  became  equally  aflected  by 

one  o'clock  p.m.  ^^SE  of  STRANGULATED  HERNIA, 

The  bodies  of  five  of  these  animals  were  ' 

^nfided  for  chemical  examination  to  Mr.  in  which  the   symptom  op  tomitiho 

G.    Bird,    who    reported,    that   distinct,  was  absent  before  the  opekatioii 

though    minute,  traces  of   arsenic  were  was  performed — operation— death. 

found  in  them,  under  circumstances  which  

led  him  to  believe  that  the  poison  had 

been  either  inhaled  or  swallowed.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette* 


Your  Committee  have  only  to  add,  in 
respect  to  these  experiments,  that  the  two 


Sir, 


linnets,  which  had  only  been  exposed  to  If  you  think  that  the  following  case  is  of 

the  burning  of  spermaceti  candles,  under  sufficient  interest  to  hold  a  place  in  your 

equal  circumstances  of  temperature,  venti-  jpumal,  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  yon  by  its 

lation,  space,  and  food,  never  exhibited  miertion. — I  remain,  sir, 

the  smallest  deviation  from  health,  and  Your  obedient  servant, 

are  now  alive  and  well.  Thomas  Morton. 

Of  the  larger  animals,  ?onr  Committee  Unlventty  College, 

has  only  to  report,  according  to  the  daily  D««*  >*»  ^'*7. 

entries  into  the  register,  that  those  in  the  wr      v      j 

arsenicated  chamber  A  evinced  signs  of  Thomas  Knight,admitted  into  the  North 

distress  from  the  second  day;  the  rabbit  London  Hospital,  at  half-past  two,  p.m., 

in  particular,  which   became  dull  from  January  7.  1837.    The  history  of  the 


that  time,  was  constantlv  lying  on  its  is  as  follows: — 
side,  its  flanks  drawn  in,  and  its  breathing  He  has  been  subject  to  inguinal  hernia 
quick,  accompanied  with  a  tremulous  mo-  ^^^  twenty  years,  which  was  first  indoced 
tion.  These  symptoms,  which  were  not  a^^r  violent  exertion.  Since  then  the 
noticed  in  the  rabbit  of  chamber  B,  kept  protrusion  has  much  increased  in  size. 
increasing  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  For  thirteen  years  after  its  appearance  be 
when  the  experiments  were  put  an  end  to ;  ^^^^  »«  ^™«8-  Seven  years  ago  the  hernia 
at  which  time  the  eyes  of  the  animal  had  descended  more  voluminously  than  before, 
become  dull,  the  ears  were  drooping,  and  he  was  obliged  to  send  for  a  suiigeon 
yawning  occurred  frequently,  and  the  to  reduce  it,  as  he  could  not  effect  its  retnm 
guinea-pigs  as  well  as  their*  companion  himself.  The  hernia  has  frequentlv  de- 
refused  com.  They  would  take  only  green  »cended  since  then,  but  he  has  been  always 
fpod,  of  which,  however,  they  partook  in  **>le  to  reduce  it  himself  with  ease, 
diminished  quantities;  while  thev  accept-  Yesterday  night,  at  twelve  o*clock, 
ed  eagcriy  of  water  twice  in  one  day.  The  ^  retired  to  bed  as  usual,  laying  aside  his 
same  species  of  animals,  on  the  contrary,  truss ;  soon  after  he  was  attacked  with 
confined  in  chamber  B,  invariably  refused  vomiting,  during  which  the  hernia  de. 
the  water ;  they  seemed  as  lively  and  «cendcd.  The  tumor  not  yielding  to  his 
playful  at  the  end  of  the  week  as  when  endeavours  to  reduce  it,  he  was  qnickW 
thev  were  first  put  in ;  nor  did  they  appear  seized  with  severe  pain  in  his  belly,  which 
to  have  lost  flesh  like  those  confined  in  compelled  him  to  send  for  professioiial 
chamber  A.  assistance. 

It  had  been  arranged  that,  with  a  view  A  surgeon  attended,  who,  after  trying 

to  obtain  some  information  as  to  what  he-  the  taxis  for  some  time,  without  avail, 

came  of  the  arsenical  vapours,  when  once  recommended  the  man  to  cf»me  to  the  hos- 

they  were  disi>ersed  through  the  chamber,  P*tal,  which  he  did.      When  admitted, 

an  earthen  dish  should  be  fixed  over  one  there  was  a  large  scrotal  hernia  on  the 

of  the  candles  at  the  height  of  two  feet  right  side,  which  is  tense  and  painful  when 

nnd  a  half ;  and,  also,  that  shallow  basins,  >t  is  squeezed.    Colicky  pains  in  the  belly ; 

holding  distilled  water,  should  be  placed  nausea  and  retching;  hnihehu$nM        "  ' 


on  the  floor  near  each  candle.    This  ar-  ««"  '*«  de$cent  of  the  hernia.     The  bowels 

rangement,  however,  was  not  made  until  ^^^^    not    been    relieved  since     yesler- 

the  third  day  of  the  experiments,  and  was  day  morning.    The  pulse  is   moderate; 

therefore  in  force  only  for  thirty  six  hours  countenance    is    expressive  of  suffering. 

aJtogetber.     JVi/t  withstanding  the  short-  '^'^^  ^^»»  eutoiatsL,  hot  bath,  and  two 
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grains  of  tartar  emetic,  were  employed,  cause  I  bcliere  that  I  may  fairly  claim  to 

Dot  without  any  good  effect.    Soon  after  be  the  author  of  the  plan,  it  haying  been 

the  administration  of  the  tartar  emetic  proposed  by  me  in  the  inclosed  pamphlet 

the  muscular  system  was  much  relaxed,  between  six  and  seven  years  ago;  ana  be. 

but  be  did  not  vomit.    The  operation  was  sides  which  there  has  been  for  the  same 

now  recommended  and  performed.    When  period  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 

the  sac  was  opened  a  quantity  of  the  small  Sur^^eons,  an  apparatus  invented  by  me 

intestine  was  found  in  it,  of  a  dark  colour,  for  extending  a  fractured  leg  or  forearm  to 

but  firm  and  glistening  in  its  appearance,  its  proper  length,  and  for  holding  it  so 

When  the  stricture,  which  existed  in  the  extended,  and  in  a  position  neither  everted 

neck  of  the  sac,  had   been  divided,  the  nor  inverted,  during  the  deposition  and 

bowel  was  readily  returned.    Some  omen-  hardening  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  around  it. 
tum   that  was  adherent  to  the  sac  was         Mr.  Sweeting,  whose   communication 

allowed  to  remain  undisturbed.     Not  long  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  Gazette 

after  the  operation  had  been  finished,  the  of  last  Saturday,  mentions  Messrs.  Bond 

roan  vomited  for  the  first  time.     He  had  and  Gale,  of  Glastonbury,  as  the  parties 

now  several  copious   evacuations  down-  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  plan; 

wards  from  the  bowels.  but  I  have  been  unable,  after  considerable 

Jan.  8,  6  p.m. — Twenty  hours  after  the  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which 

operation,  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  dangerous  these  gentlemen   published  this  plan  of 

state.    Has  vomited  several  times  during  treatment,  and  should  feel  glad  to  learn 

the  last  two  hours.     He  died  at  two  o'clock  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  date  of 

A.M.,  9th  January,  41  hours  from  the  com-  my  pamphlet,  viz.  September  1831. 
mencement  of  his  seizure,  and  29  hours        In  the  Medico- ChirnrgioEd  Review  for 

after  the  ])erfurniance  of  the  operation.  April  1834,  the  plan  is  spoken  of  as  M. 

Examination  of  the  body,   twenty   hours  DieffenbachN ;  but  in  the  same  journal  for 

after  death. — Some  vascularity  of  the  small  Oct.  1831,  there  is  a  review  of  my  pam> 

intestines  in  the  pelvic  region.     Folds  of  phlet  on  this  subject,  and  the  treatment  is 

small  intestine  glued  together  by  recently  spoken  of  as   my  proposal,  without  any 

effused  coagulable  lymph.    The   portion  remark  that  it  had  ever  before  been  em- 

of  the  small   intestine  that  had  been  in-  ployed  or  proposed  by  any  other  surgeon, 
eluded  within  the  constriction  was  recog.        There  was  also  a  notice  of  my  pamphlet 

nized  by  the  constricted  appearance  which  in    the    London    Medical  and    Surgical 

it  presented  at  two  places.    The  bowel  Journal  for  Oct.  1831,  edited  by  Dr.  Ryan, 

was  more  engorged  between  these  points  who  condemned  the  plan  most  unequivo- 

than  elsewhere,  though   the  rest  of  the  cally,  and  concludea  by  saying: — *'  He 

bowel  for  some  extent  was  darker  coloured  has  as  vet  tried  it  only  on  brutes,  and  we 

than  natural.    The  omentum  was  more  advise  him  to  halt  there.'*    This  journal 

vascular  than  is  usual ;  the  portion  that  likewise  gave  me  credit  for  the  originality 

had  been  left  in  the  hernial  sac  was  free  of  the  plan,  and  for  its  presumed  absurdity 

from  all  stricture.    Under  the  peritoneal  also;  but  Dr.   Ryan,  I   think,  must  ac- 

coat  of  the  intestine,  where  the  constricted  knowledge,   that  he  at  least  committed 

appearance  alluded  to  was  manifested,  a  an  error  of  judgment  by  condemning  in  so 

narrow    circular  band    of   light    yellow-  off-hand  a  manner  a  mode  of  treatment 

coloured   substance  was  deposited,    and  which  experience  has  now  shewn  to  be 

which  was  regarded  as  concrete  pus ;  that  very  successful. 

had  been  produced  in  consequence  of  the         The    London    Medical    and   Physical 

injurious  pressure  to  which  the  muscular  Journal  for  October,  1831,  then  edited  by 

and  mucous  coat  of  the  intestine  had  been  Mr.  North,  was  the  only  other  journal  in 

subjected  to.  which  my  pamphlet  was  noticed,  so  far.  as 

I  am  aware.    The  editor  did  me  the  favour 

to  say,  that  where  the  patient  is  a  restless 

TREATMENT  OF  FRACTURES  BY  ^^^^^»  *^^  *"  irritable,  or  perhaps  insane 

M17A1MCS  nj?  PI  AQTi?n  #M?  adult,  Mr.  Beaumont's  plan  would  pro- 

MLANS  OF  PLASTER  OF  bably  be  more  successful  than  any  other 

PARIS.  yet  devised.     It  was  also  stated  in  this 

journal,  that  though  plaster  of  Paris  might 

Tsi.    jpjs        r  al     Ttr  J'     1  r^       ^s  never  have  been  employed  in  this  country 

o  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  jn  the  treatment  of  fmcturcd  limbs,  yet 

G  that  by  the  Arabians  it  had  been  so  em- 

'  ployed,  and  on  inquiry,  I  found,  in  Dr. 

I  SHALL  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  do  Duncan's  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  ixi, 

me  the  favour  of  inserting  in  your  journal  decade  2,  for  1794,  a  detailed  account  of 

the  following  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  severe  compound  fracture  of  the 

fractured  limbs,  by   incrusting  them    in  bones  of  the  leg  and  foot  so  treated  by  the 

plaster  of  Paris ;  which  request  I  make  be-  natiyes  of  BeademdlL)   o\i   SJaa  ^«c«assl 
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Gulph.    The  essential  difference  between  tions  of  drawings  of  trasses,  which  I  can* 

their  mode  of  using  plaster  of  Paris  in  not  find  at  all  in  the  work, 

componnd   fractures,  and   that  described  Now,  sir,  is  there  no  redress  in  such  a 

by  ine,  consists  chiefly  in  their  using  it  case  as  this,  where  an  expensive  work  is 

only  as  a  means  of  steadying  the  limb,  got  up  in  such  a  careless  and  shameful 

whilst  I  proposed  it,  also,  as  a  means  of  manner?     Surely  the  publisher  shoold  be 

perfectly  excluding  the  atmosphere  from  compelled  to  gi?e  a  new  title-page  with 

the  injured  surfaces  of  the  bones  and  soft  rol.  i.,  and  also  to  rectify  the  alMve  ten 

parts.      The   Arabians,  also,  employ  no  mistakes,  occupying  twelve  pages  of  the 

apparatus  to  extend  the  limb  to  its  proper  work,  or  to  return  their  money  to  those 

length,  and    to   hold    it   so    during    the  purchasers  who  choose  to  demand  it. 

time  of  incrusting  it  in  plaster  of  Paris,  I  am,  sir, 

which  is,  of  course,  a  very  important  point  Your  obedient  servant, 

in  this  mode  of  putting  up  a  fractured  A  Stodbmt. 

limb.    The  patient  treated  by  the  Arabs,  London,  Jan.  8,  1838. 

it  is  stated,  recovered,  but  with  a  leg  con- -^^— __^___-«....«^_. 

tiderably  deformed. 

May  I  beg  you  to  do  me  the  favour  of  ®^  ''^^ 

looking  over  the  inclosed  pamphlet,  and  EMPLOYMENT    OF  GUNPOWDER 

of  giving  your  opinion,  as  to  the  plan  of  ^g  ^  MEDICINE. 
treating  fractured  limbs  therein  proposed ; 

and  also  as  to  whether  I  am,  or  am  not,  Br  Robert  Dick,  M.D.,  Glasgow, 

entitled  to  lay  claim  to  the  authorship  of  j,^  ^   ^e^^^  ^^  ^^  EHhlmr^h  Medical  and 

this  mode  of  treatment.  SurgicalJaumal.i 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  ^^^                **                   • 

Your  obedient  servant,  j  „„^  \        i,    ,..     _».          • .           ,    ^, 

Wm    Beaumont  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^"^^»  ^^^°^«^  youn  journal,  the 

47.  Bern^r.  Street,                  «= AUMONT.  ^^.^^^j      ^f  ^^^  profession  to  the  employ- 

Dec.  19,  1887.  n**-'"*  of  gunpowder,  as,  in  some  cases,  an 

ri«r     1.        1    1   J            *v              1.1  *  useful  addition    to    the  already   existinr 

[We  have  looked  over  the  pamphlet  gtock  of  medicaments.                ^               ^ 

above  alluded  to      It  appears  to  us  iully  ^   was  induced,  from  theoretical  con- 

to  bear  out  the  observations  of  Mr.  Beau-  giderations,  lately  to  prescribe  it,  in  cer- 

mont.— Ld.  Gaz.]  t^i„  ^^^^  ^„j  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  satisfied 

with  the  results. 

COX»S  EDITION  OF  COOPER»S  '^^®  derangements  for  which  it  appears 

SURGERY  ^^  ™^  ^^  ^^  peculiarly  adapted  are  morbid 

^___^       •  secretions  of  the  gastro- mucous  membrane, 

TotheEdUoroftHe  Medical  Ga.eUe.  '^^^IZJitil^^''"'^"'"^  """"' 
Sir  In  such  cases,  gunpowder,  given  in  va- 
Should  'the  following  seem  to  you  a  just  ""''^  doses,  and  with  the  occasional  inter- 
cause  of  complaint,  I  should  feel  obliged  Position  of  ordinary  mild  laxatives,  has 
by  its  insertion  in  your  widely-circulated  Proved,  in  my  hands,  eminently  service- 
journal,  able. 

Some  months  ago  a  work  was  adver-  Whether  it  may  be  appropriate  in  a 
tised,  entitled,  "  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures  feater  variety  of  cases,  or  whether  it  may, 
on  Surgery,"  published  by  Cox,  of  St.  jf  given  in  larger  doses,  and  for  a  greater 
Thomas's  street.  Now,  neither  in  the  length  of  time,  than  I  prescribed  it,  be 
advertisement  nor  in  the  title-page  was  found  useful  as  a  constitutional  alterative, 
there  any  tiding  to  indicate  that  this  was  or  as  a  cutaneous  drug,  1  am  unable  to 
only  the  first  volume  of  the  work,  whereas  state.  But  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
it  is  to  consist  of  three;  this  appears  to  me  should  be  fouud  so.  1  have  administered 
to  have  been  a  complete  trick.  I  have  ^o™  ten  grains,  indefinitely  upwards,  te- 
just  purchased  the  second  volume,  which,  ^eral  times  in  the  day. 
in  its  title  page,  is  marked  as  such,  and  in  I  find  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  of 
it  are  no  less  than  ten  superfluous  expla-  pungent  condiments,  &c.  rather  contra- 
nationsof  the  plates,  so  mixed  up  with  the  indicated  during  the  employment  of  gun- 
text  of  the  work,  that  they  must  neccssariy  powder.  The  gastralgic  effects  which  I 
remain,  while  there  are  also  proper  expla-  nave  found  these  produce,  when  used  si- 
nations  placed  beside  the  plates.  The  mullaneouslv  with  gunpowder,  I  ascribe 
following  is  a  specimen:—  to  what  I  shall  venture  to  designate  the 

At  page  62  is  one  headed.  Explanation  detcgent  effects  of  that  substance  OD  the 

of  Plate  6,  containing  a  description  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which,  owing  perbape 

^ve  first  figures  in  plate  3,  and  the  six  ^  its  charcoal  and  nitre,  it  denudes  of  its 

first  in  plate  4  -,  also  three  other  descrip-  attaching     albumino-macons    seendoB, 
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clearing,  and  seemingly  attetiuatiug  tbat  NEW  GERMAN  WORKS. 

membrane,  in  some  measure.  ^  ^     _^    .        „-     "...       .  ,   «     _,  ,    . 

One  ad/antage  of  this  drug  is,  that  it  ^"f??"?  «'f''  Bromatohgievnd  Pam^ie 

exists  in  commerce,  ready  for  medical  use.  ^•""  ^'''"'^'    ^^g  ^.'•-  ^;J[;  ^  ^'"l^" 

The  best  form  of  administration  of  gun-  ^^'''^'     ^vo      Berlin,   1834;   pp.  112. 

powder  is  in  the  dry  sUte.    The  liquid  I'«n<*»n :  A.  Scblos^. 

form  does  not  suit.  This  is  a  compendinm  of  dietetics,  adapt- 
No  apprehensions  need  be  entertained  of  fd  for  the  goidaace  of  invalida,  and  the 

tlie    charcoal    producing  any   unpleasant  instruction  of  young  medical  practitioners. 

consequences.  Inptca,  and  in  thechlorotic  

state,  large  quantities  of  this  substance  ^   ..,           r  #    .  •                r^      •    ..     • 

are  eaten  witfi  impunity  ;  and  further.  J.  -^"f?'*'  tur  Erkentuiu  grosser .Orgamxatton  tm 

P.Frank    [De  CuLdis   Hominum  MorbU]  ^'«"*«   JJ«"">*-     J«?.    ^'^'    ^«*«*L- 

recommends  it  as  an  effectual  remedy  in  »^««-    ^''}'%  .Berlin,  1836;   pp.  30. 

flatulence.  London :  A.  Schloss. 

The  above  notices  arc  very  general,  as  ^««    Akaiephen   det  rothen  Metres    und  der 

the  remarks  of  an  individual,  who  sug-  Organismus  der  Medusen  der  OsHee,    Von 

gests  a  new  drug,  ought  always  to  be.  DHUk    Folio.    Berlin,   1836  ;    pp.  82. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c.  London:  A.  Schloss. 

«-     .          n.        ^,        Robert  Dick.  The  author  of  these  two  memoirs  is  dis- 

Ken.!Dgon  Wace.  GU^ow.  tinguishtd  for  his  brilliant  researchet  into 

*     ,  '                 .      «.         -  ^c  minutest  structures  of  animated  na- 

In  speaking  of  the  therapeutic  effects  of  ^g^e^ 

gunpowder  in  various  morbid  states  of  the  xiie  former  dissertation  contains  some 
gasto  enteric  mucous  membrane  and  its  novel  observations  relating  to  the  dupli- 
secretions,  it  may  be  not  unseasonable  to  city  of  sex  in  the  various  Infusoria,  the 
add  to  the  observations  now  made  by  Dr.  vascular  system  of  the  Rotatoria,  together 
Dick,  the  remark,  that  charcoal  in  its  se-  ^jih  a  description  of  fifteen  new  kinds  of 
parate  and  pure  state  has  been  long  used  Polvgaslrica,  and  one  new  kind  of  Rota- 
by  various  practitioners  with  similar  in-  toria.  The  latter  is  an  investigation  into 
tentions,  and  to  ftilfil  similar  indications  the  anatomy  of  certain  species  of  Ma- 
in the  treatment  of  ague  with  gastric,  en-  dusa. 

teric,  or  dysenteric  complication.     As  a  ^ 

short  notice  of  the  use  of  this  substance  is  ,,,      ,     ,                                           _ 

giAcn  in  the  Elements  of  the  Practice  of  ^^^^  ^te  Irren  md  dereii  Pnfchisehe  Behand- 

Physic  by   Dr.  Craigie,  without  entering  '**"^-     Von    Dr.    BaAiiNLiCH.      J2mo. 

into  all  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  in-  pp.  167.    Meissen,   1837.     London  :   A. 

troduclion  of  this  substance  into  the  j>rac-  Schloss. 

tice  of  medicine,  the  easiest  way  perhaps  This  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  psycholo- 

is  to  quote  the  account  given  in  that  work,  gical  inquiry  into  the  nature,  causes,  and 

**  The  exhibition  of  charcoal   for  the  treatment  of  insanity.     It  is  addressed  to 

cure  of  ague,  as  a  substitute  for  bark,  ap.  non-professional  as  well  as  to  professional 

pears  to  have  been  practised  in  1813  by  readers.    The  author  states,  in   the  pre- 

Calcagno  at  Palermo,  and  afterwards  by  face,  that  the  number  of  insane  persons  in 

Dr.  Calvert,  Mr.  Mackcsy,  Mr.  Tully,  and  Germany  ranges  from  20  to  30,000. 

other    English    practitioners,   in    Sicily,  

(Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  x.  15,403);  and  lUpertorium  fur  Anatomie   uni  Phydologie. 

it  was   used   with  that  intention  by  Dr.  Von   G.   Valentin.  8vo.    Beriin,   1836. 

Jackson  in   the  West  Indies."  In  simple  ^^^  j,  jj^   ,^   2,  3,  4.    London:    A. 

ague  it  seems  to  produce  little  or  no  bene-  Schloss. 
fiL     But  in  ague  with  affection  of  the  gas- 

trie,  or  the  hepatic,  or  gastroenteric  circu-  .  This  work  embodies  some  of  the  most 
lation,  in  ague  with  anguish  at  stomach,  interesting  researches  which  have  recently 
squeamishness,  flatulence,  or  hiccup,  and  appeared  in  the  domain  of  human,  com- 
in  dysenteric  ague,  its  sanative  influence  is  parative,  and  vegetable  anatomy,  pbysi- 
unequivocal  and  powerful.  It  may  be  jlo^Ty  »««  pathology.  It  moreover  pro- 
given  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  "»««  to  furnish  from  vear  to  year  a  relro- 
in  rice-water  or  arrow- root,  either  alone  or  •Pectivc  glance  of  all  that  is  being  done  in 
with  six  or  eight  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  these  different  branches  of  science, 
two  or  three  grains  of  powder  of  ipecacnan.  —— 
It  appears  to  operate  chiefly  by  rectifying  Mediciniieher  Mmanach  fur  das  Jahr,  1838, 
disordered  secretions  of  the  stomach  and  "^  ^^'J'  ^'  Sachs.  Dri««r  Jahrgang, 
and  bowels.  It  is  probably  by  iu  charcoal,  12mo.  Berlin,  1838,  pp.  626.  London: 
that  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  which  has  been  A.  Schloss. 

alleged  to  be  beneficial  in  curing  ague,  as  This  work,  which,  properly  tpeakitL<^^  y^ 

mentioned  by  Lind,  operates.^' — P.  137  rather  il  m«i3ic«X  %xm».v.  ^^oaKD^  ^\&mq&s»^^ 
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almanack,  is  edited  by  a  physician  al- 
ready known  by  his  WHUngs  on  the  Ma- 
teria Medica.  It  is  replete  with  nseful 
information.  The  first  portion  comprises 
some  original  contributions ;  among  the 
rest,  an  interesting  account  of  a  recent 
▼isit  to  the  medical  institotions  of  Er- 
langen,  Niimberg,  Fiirth,  and  Bamberg. 

The  next  part  (nearly  300  pages)  is  oc- 
cupied with  details  of  the  latest  discoveries 
in  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  of  the 
last  iroproyements  in  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics; systematically  arranged,  according 
to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  late  Dr.  Bluff, 
in  his  "  Lcistungen  und  Fortschritte  der 
Medecin  in  Deutschland.'* 

The  work  conclodes  with  an  elaborate 
digest  of  medical  statistics,  which,  although 
relating  chiefly  to  Germany,  includes, 
nefertheless,  other  European  states;  and 
an  obituary  of  distinguished  German  phy- 
siciaifs. 

De  Animaleulu  hrfutoriU. — J.  A.  Lore  NT 
Phil.  Doct.  4to.  pp.  40;  Manheim, 
1837.     London  :  A.  Schloss. 

This  dissertation  contains  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  tn/tisorta,  more  especially  in 
relation  to  their  mode  of  development. 
The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  recent 
advances  of  microscopical  discovery,  in 
this  field  of  research. 

'*  Linnaeus  described    3  genera  21  species 

Muller 17 378 

Lamarck ....••••  23  •  •  • « •  '241 

Ehrenberg 125 4l0"(p.ll.) 

Analekten  der  tpesiellen  Pathologie  und  The- 
rapie.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  H. 
Bressler  und  Dr.  J.  Jacobson.  8vo. 
Berlin,  1837.    London,  A.  Schloss. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Gazette, 
we  noticed  tlie  Germ&n  Analecta  for  Sur- 

gery  and  for  the  Diseases  of  Women.  We 
ave  now  before  us  the  first  number  of  a 
similar  publication,  devoted  to  practical 
medicine.  These  contain,  inter  aliaj  Sir 
B.  Brodie's  observations  on  local  hys- 
teria, and  Dr.  W,  Stokes'  investigations 
concerning  vesicular  emphysema. 

BritUh  Medical  Almanack, 

Churchill,  1838. 

This  very  useful  little  work  again 
claims  our  attention.  It  contains  almost 
every  kind  of  information  capable  of  being 
brought  into  an  almanack,  to  which  the 
medical  practitioner  can  wish  to  refer. 

While  we  thus  do  full  justice  to  the  Edi- 
tor, we  must  add,  that  we  do  not  feel  much 
flattered  by  the  total  disregard  of  some 
bints  we  ventured  to  give  last  year ;  the 
imperfections  then  pointed  out  remaining 
nnchanged. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN  WHO  HATE  aBCSITBD 
CERTIFICATES. 

Tkunday,  Dee.  28,  1837. 

Richard  Raymond,  Liftowel.— Herbert FHsberw 
bertJone*.  Malmeshary.>-Gco.  Gay,  EaatmeoB* 
— Franclf  Macewun  Uaury.  Leatberhead. — ^Fraa-' 
ciaBelUmy,  Cheddlngtoo,  DjraeU 

Thursday,  Jan.  4,  1838. 

James  JenklnMon  CInrkson.  Teoland.  —  Evan 
Evana,  York.  —  W.  Sankcy,  Hastingldfrh,  Kent. 
—George  Newttead.  —  James  ETauSa  Tavistock, 
Devon. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortalitt,  Jon.  2»  1838. 


Abeceas         • 

1 

Fever,  Scarlet      • 

Age  and  DebUUy  . 

20 

Fever,  Typhoa      • 

Apoplexy 

4 

Heart,  diacaaed   . 

Aathina         •       . 

11 

Hoopinv  Cough   . 

Cancer           • 

1 

Inflammation 

Childbirth     . 

5 

Bowela  Ac  Stomach 

Conaumptlon        . 

W 

LuDga  and  Pleura 

Conrulalona         • 

14 

Meaiilea         •        , 

Croup   . 

2 

Mortification 

DeniUlonorTeelhing  8 

Paralyaia       •        • 

DIarrhcea      .        • 

1 

Scrofula        . 

Dropay 

14 

Small-pox     •       • 

Dropaylnthe  Brain 

3 

UukDo«m  Caaae^ 

Eryalpelas    . 

8 

Fever     . 

19    ! 

Catnaltlea    . 

• 

Inrreaae  of  Burlala,  a 

a  compared  with  >    .« 
c       •        .        ■   J 

the  preceding  weel 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51<>  37'  32"  J^. 
Longitude  O^  3'  51"  W.  rfGreenmeh. 


Dec, 
Thnraday .  21 
Friday  .  .  22 
Satnrday  .  28 
Sunday  .  .  24 
Monday.  .  25 
Tueaday .  .  26 
WedneMday27 


Wlnda,  S.W.  and  8.E. 

Except  the  25th,  generallv  cloudy,  with  fire, 
quent  rain.  Remarkably  mlla  on  the  SSd  aad  foot 
foil  owl  n  IT  daya. 

Bain  fallen;  '075  of  an  Inch. 


TBBBMOMKTaa. 

BAROMRTas. 

from  86  to  44 

29-76  to  89^1 

85 

61 

80*02       »«7 

40 

61 

39  78      29-c» 

89 

63 

39-89      29*81 

42 

66 

29^       89^88 

84 

60 

2987      39  80 

89 

47 

29*78      2978 

Thnraday  .  28 

from  48  to  61 

39-77  to  29  n 

Friday.  .  .  29 

41 

61 

29-79 

29-77 

Satnrday  .  80 

48 

58 

2986 

89^89 

Sunday  .  .  81 

40 

49 

89-89 

29  93 

Jan.  1888. 

Monday .  .    1 

86 

49 

39*90 

3988 

Tueaday    .    3 

82 

49 

3984 

»-€» 

Wedneaday  8 

84 

46 

89-66 

39-78 

Wind,  S.  by  B.  and  S.  by  W. 

Except  the  81at  nit.,  and  lat  and  8d  Ineti,  f»> 
nerally  cloudy,  with  rain  at  tlmea.  Very  mild  ob 
the  28th  and  two  following  daya. 

Eain  fallen,  -0876  of  an  Inch. 

Charles  Henry  Ai>aii«. 
Wilson  8i  Suv,  Printers,  67,  Sklaoer-st.,  Umdoo. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1838. 


LECTURES 

ON  THB 
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Lecture  XL 

tjcamination  of  the  Chest  thrtmgh  the  V'tal 
properties  or  functions — Analysis  of  the  Ge- 
neral Symptoms  {concluded )-~-Stfmp*jfmsC0n' 
nected  with  the  Circulation — Analysis  of  the 
Pulse— Varieties  of'  the  Pulse  explained — 
Siate  of  the  Pulse  in  Diseases  of  the  Organs 
of  Rapiraiion — Symptoms  from  the  Venous 
and  Capillary  Circulation  —  Symptoms  of 
Fever,  ^  or  increased  heat ;  Perspiration—^ 
Symptoms  from  the  state  of  the  Secretions  and 
ether  functions — Respective  Value  of  the 
Physical  Signs  and  General  Symptoms, 

We  come  now  to  examine  shortly  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  symptoms  which 
diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration  de* 
telop  in  other  functions. 

We  have  noticed,  in  the  physiological 
part  of  this  course,  the  close'  relations 
which  subsist  between  the  organs  of  re- 
spiration and  those  of  circulation  ;  and 
you  will  be  prepared  to  expect  that  dis- 
ease in  the  former  should  disturb  the 
latter,  and  develop  symptoms  in  the  func- 
tion of  circulation.  Accordingly  we  find 
sach  symptoms  in  the  state  of  the  arteria/ 
pulse,  and  in  that  of  the  superficial  capillary 
and  venous  parts  of  the  circulation. 

528.^  Mxi, 


You  know  how  much  the  pulse  has  for 
ages  -been  relied  on  as  a  guide  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  all  diseases; 
but  if  you  have  had  much  experience,  you 
must  know  how  fallacious  it  sometimes 
proves  i  and  if  von  have  had  little  expe« 
rience,  yon  will  acknowledge  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  varieties 
of  the  pulse  from  one  another.  Now  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  some  of  the 
fallacies  and  difficulties  connected  with 
the  pulse  as  a  sign,  arise  from  our  study, 
ing  it  too  empirically,  -*-  from  our  not 
rationally  considering  those  elements  on 
which  its  varieties  depend,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  which  would  enable  u»>to  under- 
stand and  to  foresee  the  circnmstances 
which  are  cajiable  of  producing  these 
varieties.  As  the  subject  of  the  action  of 
the  heart  will  more  fully  come  under  cor 
notice  in  the*Iatter  part  of  this  course,  I 
shall  now  only  detain  you  with  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  nature  and  varieties  of  the 
pnlse  of  arteries. 

The  arterial  pulse,  you  know,  is  caused 
by  the  jets  of  blood  thrown  at  certain 
intervals  of  time  into  the  arteries  by  the 
contractions  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart. 
The  motion  originates  exclusively  in  these 
contractions,  although  it  may  be  modified 
by  the  bipod  which  is  moved,  and  by  the 
tubes  which  convey  it.  Now  here  you 
have  three  elements : — I,  the  heart ;  2,  the 
blood  ;  and  3,  the  arteries ;  —  and  varia- 
tions in  the  condition  or  action  of  each  of 
these  cause  varieties  in  the  arterial  pulse. 
Let  us  consider  a  few  of  these  variations. 

1.  Without  noticing  the  modifications  in 
the  action  of  the  heart  resulting  from  dis- 
ease  of  that  organ — a  subject  to  be  con- 
sidered hereafter — it  is  plain  enough,  that 
if  the  other  elements  be  e^ualjthe  strength 
and  freoucncy,  or  rhythm,  of  the  contrac- 
tions  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
will  determine  the  strength  blxiA  frequency  of 
the  arterial  pulse.  Bui  \.Vvc^  c»TiVt%s.>\^'«A 
may  have  anolYieT  a\xi\\\^— ^^'•X  ^^  tl5ttTVi?^v 
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ness :  being  rather  brisk  and  short  than  of  blood,  contained  in  imperfectly  di>- 
strong  and  complete,  they  communicate  to  tended  tubes,  is  to  give  to  the  pulie  that 
the  pulse  that  character  which  is  called  jerking  or  bounding  character,  as  if  a  mere 
iharp.  Now  what  pmperty  in  the  heart  hall  of  liquid  were  suddenly  shot  throngb 
gives  it  tl^is  abruptness  nf  contraction?  the  empty  tube,— which  is  so  remarkable  in 
what  but  an  extreme  irritability?  There  the  irritation  of  inanition  and  chlorosis, 
is  sometimes  this  irritability  in  inflamma-  3.  But  we  cannot  fully  understand  the 
tions  and  fevers ;  but  you  may  find  it  also  .  variations  of  the  pulse  without  attending 
in  conditions  of  mere  nerrous  irritation,  to  the  properties  of  the  tubes  in  which  it 
of  which  it  is  more  distinctive.  And  it  is  is  felt.  If  the  arteries  were  tubes  of  an 
when  these  co-exist  with  inflammation  or  unyielding  or  an  unvariable  character, 
fever,  that  the  pulse  presents  a  sharpness,  then  the  pulse  in  them  would  more  uni- 
in  addition  to  other  qualities  more  pecu-  fonnly  represent  that  of  the  heart,  which 
liar  to  inflammation.  In  sthenic  irrita-  would  be  transmitted  through  them  an- 
tions,  or  those  connected  with  fulness  and  modified.  But  you  know  that  they  are  not 
tone  of  the  vascular  system,  which  may  so:  they  possess  properties  of  e^slicifjir  and 
tend  either  to  acute  inflammation  or  to  (o/iir/fv,  which  vary  according  to  circum- 
active  haemorrhage  or  other  discharge,  the  stances,  anrl  which  modify  the  pnlsesfrom 
heart's  contractions  are  strong  as  well  as  the  heart,  by  changing  the  size  of  the 
sharp  ;  and  so  is  the  pulse.  In  these  tubes,  and  tne  yielding  or  the  resisting 
cases,  although  the  original  irritation  nature  of  their  walls.  Now  just  think 
were  local,  it  has  now  reached  the  centre  how  diflcrently  the  impulse  of  a  jet  of 
of  the  circulation,  and  thence,  distributed  blood  must  be  transmitted  by  vessels  when 
through  the  whole  system,  becomes  gene-  they  are  large  and  yielding,  and  when 
ral.  But  let  us  see  how  the  other  elements  they  are  contracted  and  tense:  in  the  first 
modify  the  pulse.  ease  the  pulse  would  be  aofl  and/u/<,  in  the 
2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blood  latter  hard  and  itnall,  what  are  the  cir- 
in  the  heart  and  vessels  determines  by  its  cumstances  which  aflect  the  tonicity  and 
quiiniily  the  character  of  the  avterial  pulse :  elasticity  of  the  arterial  coats,  and  thereby 
very  possibly  it  does  so  by  its  quatitti  like-  the  pnlse  ?  We  know  }hese  bat  imper- 
wi^e;  but  this  is  not  so  easy  to  prove,  fectly ;  further  experiments  are  wanted  to 
The  fulness  and  strength  of  the  pulse  in  elucidate  them:  but  the  following  are 
the  arteries  depend  materially  on  the  quan-  pretty  well  ascertained,  and  they  slionid 
tity  of  blood  in  them  ;  and  when  the  pulse  not  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  signs  of 
is  frequent  as  well  as  full,  there  is  the  the  pulse.  Cold  causes  the  arteries  to 
greater  proof  of  plethora,  inasmuch  as  it  contract,  and  therefore  renders  the  pul^^e 
shows  that  there  is  a  considerable  jet  smaller.  Yon  know  how  a  cold  lotion 
thrown  into  the  arteries  at  each  contrac-  will  often  diminish  the  fulness  and  throb- 
tion,  notwithstanding  that  the  contrac-  bing  of  the  arteries  of  an  inflamed  part ; 
tions  are  so  frequently  repeated.  But  you  and  I  have  seen  the  same  eflfect  of  cold 
may  have  a  full  system  of  blood-vessels  more  strikingly  produced  in  the  lai^ge  arte- 
without  a  large  or  strong  pulse, — as  when  ries.  In  the  experiments  on  the  sounds  of 
the  heart  is  acting  feebly  or  faintly ;  and  the  heart  which  I  carried  on  in  the 
where  its  irritability  is  lowered,  such  a  room  below  in  February  1835, 1  repeatedly 
mode  of  action  may  be  actually  caused  by  observed,  that  when  the  aorta  of  an  ass, 
the  congestion  or  distention  which  for  a  recently  killed,  was  plunged  into  cold 
time  oppresses  the  function  until  it  is  water,  it  contracted,  so  as  not  to  permit 
roused  into  reaction.  Under  these  cir-  the  introduction  even  of  the  little  finger, 
cumstances,  bloodletting  will  often  in.  and  its  coats  acquired  an  increased  thick- 
crease  the  fulness  and  strength  of  the  ness  and  rigidity;  tlie  pulmonarr  artery 
pulse.  The  opposite  condition  —  a  de>  did  not  contract  near  so  much.  The  cir* 
fective  quantity  of  blood — will  modify  the  cnmstance  of  temperature  must  therefore 
pulse  diflerentiy  according  to  the  state  of  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  of  the 
the  other  elements,  the  action  of  the  heart,  pulse;  for  cold  may  render  the  pulse  of  an 
and  the  arterial  tubes.  When  the  irrita-  artery  small  and  bard,  or  if  severe,  small 
bility  of  the  heart  is  reduced,  together  and  weak,  when  the  action  of  the  heart 
with  the  quantity  of  blood,  the  pulse  will  and  the  condition  of  the  system  would 
become  softer,  weaker,  and  less  freouent.  give  it  the  reverse  qualities.  Heat^on.tbe 
But  it  frequently  happens,  especially  in  other  hand,  within  certain  limits,  tends  to 
nervous  temperaments,  or  where  the  deple-  diminish  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  arto- 
tion  has  been  carried  to  excess,  that  the  ries  ;  so  that  under  its  influence  they 
diminution  of  the  blood  is  accompanied  receive  more  strongly  and  fully  the  pulse 
with  an  augmented  irritability  of  the  from  the  heart.  You  know  how  warmth 
heart,  and  the  pulse  becomes  not  only  restored  to  a  limb  makes  it  throb  with 
qnicker,  but  shai^r  than  usual;  and  the  these  expanded  pulses. 
eifect  of  the  abrupt  jets  into  a  small  buW  l&\x\  \.Vv«re  \«  %.xko\.\\ac  clrcumitanca  tliat 
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nay  modify  these  actions  of  heat  and  cold  manent  thickenitig  and  hardness  of  its 

on  the  pulse,  besides  proving  by  itseir  a  coats,  which  thus,  like  a  tube  uf  glass  or 

cause  of  modification— the  condition  of  metal,  rigidly  transmit  the  heart's  pulses, 

the  capillary  circulation.     When  this  is  wiitiout  tempering  them  by  any  yielding 

not  free,  the  artery  will  be  more  distended,  or    spring.     With  these  peculiarities    of 

and  therefore  the  pulse  harder  and  stronger  pulse  there  are  often  connected  characters 

than  osoal;  and  thus  in  fevers,  where  the  of  constitution  or  temperament,  and  pro- 

■iirfiu»  18  ^ak  and  constricted  in  the  cold  clivities  to  disease  or  health,  which  are 

stage,  ana  dry  and  unrelaxed  in  the  hot  of   great   importance    In  guiding  us  in 

itage,thepulse  often  preserves  through  these  practice. 

changes  of  temperature  a  hardness  and  I  cannot  attempt  to  go  into  many  in- 
strength,which  would  be  much  more  varied  teresting  details  which  this  subject  pre. 
were  the  capillary  vessels  free  and  exhaling  sents ;  but  I  hope  that  the  elementary 
their  usual  excretion,  and  which  is  acto-  view  which  I  have  given  may  prove  some- 
ally  diminished  under  the  influence  of  a  thing  of  a  key  or  guide,  and  that  you  may 
warm  bath  or  temporary  moisture  of  the  now  see  (for  instance)  why  you  are  to  de- 
skin,  although  the  fever  still  continue,  pend  more  as  a  sign  of  inflammation  on  a 
Again,  whatever  view  we  take  of  the  pulse  which  continues  quick  and  strong, 
nature  of  inflammation,  we  cftnnot,  in  the  or  hard,  with  permanent  heat  of  the  skin, 

S resent  state  of  pathological  knowledge,  or  with  perspiration,  or  through  varying 
oubt  that  the  circulation  through  the  in-  circumstances  of  temperature,  than  on  one 
flamed  vessels  is  to  a  certain  degree  ob-  which,  although  very  quick,  sharp,  and 
structed;  whilst,  cither  as  a  consequence  of  jerking,  yet  without  fulness  or  perma- 
this,  or  from  some  co-operating  influence,  nency  of  character,  obviously  depends  on 
the  vessels  leading  to  the  part  become  di-  an  irritation  more  mobile  and  transient 
lated,  and  being  thus  more  open  than  than  that  of  a  fixed  inflammation.  What 
others  to  the  pulse- wave  from  the  heart,  a  capital  example  of  the  fallacies  of  the 
they  become  the  seat  of  that  throbbing  pulse  have  we  witnessed  in  many  cases  of 
hard  pulse,  that  has  been  mistaken  for  the  influenza  that  has  been  lately  infesting 
incieased  action  of  the  vessels  themselves,  this  quarter  of  the  globe !  Here  you  wonla 
And  there  are  many  other  variations  in  have  a  pulse  assharp  and  frequent  as  at  the 
the  pulse  explicable  on  these  piinciples,  commencement  ofanexanthematous fever: 
but  we  really  have  not  time  to  consider  and  this  with  the  local  symptoms  betrayed 
them«further  in  detail,  as  they  might  many  practitioners  into  the  supposition 
occupy  two  or  three  lectures.  that  a  most  serloas  inflammatory  or  febrile 
There  is,  however,  one  more  cause  of  disease  was  commencing;  but,  perhaps, the 
variety  connected  with  the  arteries,  so  fVe-  very  next  morning  you  would  find  the  pulse 
quently  occurring,  that  I  must  mention  weak,un8teady,andwithamoderatedefl;ree 
it ;  —  I  mean  the  difference  in  the  arteries  of  frequency  ;  and  if,  as  often  happenea,an 
of  diflerent  individuals.  Without  any  exacerbation  took  place  again  at  night, 
adequate  difference  in  the  action  of  the  the  pulse  and  circulation  exhibited  the 
heart,  in  the  quantity  of  blood,  or  in  the  same  excessive  disturbance,  quite  dispro- 
temperature,  you  will  find  a  very  remark-  portionate  to  the  ephemeral  character  of 
able  variety  in  the  character  of  the  pulse  the  fever,  and  to  the  degree  of  the  local 
in  different  healthy  individuals;  and  the  affection.  You  would  have  been  tempted 
same  difference  extends  to  the  modifica-  by  these  signs,  to  use,  at  one  time  of  the 
tions  of  disease.  Some  have  always  a  soft  day,  active  antiphlogistic  treatment;  at 
large  pulse ;  others  a  small  feeble  one ;  another,  stimulating  remedies ;  so  rapidly 
others  small  and  hard ;  others,  again,  bare  were  the  functions  overbalanced  from  one 
habitually  a  hard  strong  pulse,  which  extreme  to  the  other,  by  the  excitement 
scarcely  oecomcs  soft  under  any  circum-  and  depression  which  this  morbific  influ- 
stances.  The  first  depends  on  the  arteries  ence  caused  in  the  system, 
being  large  with  thin  elastic  coats.  The  Besides  the  general  causes  which  modify  * 
smafl  feeble  pulse  may  result  from  their  the  pulse,  which  we  have  now  briefly  con- 
small  size  and  thin  coats :  this  is  common  sidered,  there  are  some  specially  cun/iect- 
in  females,  and  may  coexist  with  in-  ed  with  diseases  of  the  pectoral  organs, 
ordinate  action  of  the  heart.  The  hard  Those  arising  from  diseases  of  the  appa- 
wiry  pulse  is  connected  with  small  arteries  ratus  of  the  circulation  will  be  treated  of 
with  rigid  coats ;  and  the  same  rigidity  or  hereafter.  But  severe  affections  of  the 
deficiency  of  elasticity  in  the  coats  of  respiratory  organs  also  sometimes  signally 
arteries  of  larger  size  gives  that  un-  modify  the  pulse,  and  that  in  a  manner 
varying  hardness  and  strength  to  the  which  may  tend  to  confuse  its  indications, 
the  pulse  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in  You  know  how  closely  the  heart  is  linked 
old  people,  and  which  renders  it  so  un-  with  the  lungs ;  by  tUc  tvwi\iW\!\Q>\i  ^^«tfc. 
certain  a  sign  in  these  cases.  You  may  more  c\o«e\v\liaii\i^iii^t^"^oivC\ww\Vst^^ 
often,  in  the  ndial  artery,  feel  the  per-  lungs  may  \>e  wAA  lo  \\^  \«V«««^  ^^«  ^'^'^ 
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compartments  of  the  heart ;  and  any  con-  themselves  in  tlie  eariv  and  nnHV  tractiUe 

ticlerable  obstruction  in  the  lungs  will  de-  stages  of  disease ;  and  tbey  are  alwajf  ten 

range  the  usual   relations  of  these  com-  distinct  in  pallid  persona  with  amall  sa- 

partments.     There  is  then  a  distention  or  perficial  Tessels. 

ofer-stimulatton  of  the  right  side  of  the  Intimately  connected  with  theatata-af 
heart ;  while  the  left,  receiving  a  dimi-  the  circulation  is  the  armpttMn  of  geimti 
ni*>hed  quantity  of  blood  from  the  lung«,  /««vr,  or  incrtased  heat^  wlhich  mttenda  onusy 
and  that  not  thoroughly  aerated,  is  diseases  of  the  che<t.  It  depends  oa 
less  excited  than  u  nal,  and  may  give  increased  force  and  rapiditj  of  the  ctr- 
to  the  arterial  pulse  a  character  of  eolation,  with  diminished  perapiratioB. 
weakness  and  smallness  that  by  no  When  the  perspiration  ia  reatored,  the 
means  represents  the  condition  of  the  heat  always  falls.  This  exhalation  of 
whole  vascular  system,  and  which  often  fluid  not  only  lowers  the  tempeiatuie  by 
is  remarkably  contrasted  by  the  action  its  physical ' agency  of  e?aporatioo,  bat 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  as  felt  or  being  in  itself  a  sign  of  a  relaaing  of  the 
heard  under  the  sternum.  Thc^e  varieties  sui)er6cial  vessels,  it  impliea  mn  ahatencnt 
are  produced  by  any  of  those  aflections  of  of  the  vital  irritation.  In  the  more  tiaa- 
the  chest  which  infringe  far  tm  the  respi-  sient  forms  of  fever,  snch  aa  the  intermit- 
ratory  function.  These  are  more  com-  tent  and  hectic,  the  profuae  peiapiratioa 
monly  those  of  the  bronchial  and  parcn-  sometimes  reduces  the  animal  heat  to  be- 
chymatous  kind,  which  have  accordingly  low  the  natural  standard,  jastaa  the  circa- 
been  described  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Intion  is  proportionately  enfeebled ;  and 
softer  and  weaker  pulse  than  those  nflect-  you  have  the  same  chilling  influence  illns- 
ing  the  serous  membranes.  But  you  may  tratcd  by  the  cold  sweata  which  anoceed 
have  a  pleurisy  also  with  a  small  weak  to  temporary  and  irregolar  excitenienL 
pulse,  when  the  efl'usion  or  pain  is  sitch  as  There  are  degrees  of  vascular  irritation  in 
to  interfere  largely  with  the  function  of  which  the  increased  heat  of  skin  ia  partial, 
the  lungs.  Neither  are  you  to  suppose  and  determined  by  the  strnctnre  of  parti - 
that  the  pulrc  in  severe'  pneumonia  or  cular  parts.  Thus  in  the  asthenic  ezdtc- 
bronchitisis  always  weak,  even  when  these  raent  of  hectic  fever,  the  heat  is  moat  felt 
affections  infringe  consideral)ly  on  thefunc-  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  solea  of  the 
tiori  of  the  lungs.  Even  under  asphyxiating  feet,  because  the  circulation  is  not  atmng 
influences  the  left  ventricle  may  sometimes  enough  to  drive  the  perapirable  excretion 
become  excited,  together  with  the  right,  through  the  thick  cuticle  of  those^rts, 
and  give  a  sharpness  to  the  pulse,  which,  which  become  consequently  dry  and  hot. 
combined  with  the  arterial  tension  of  fever.  The  same  thickness  of  cuticle,  on  the 
may  lie  readily  mistaken  for  hardness  and  other  hand,  when  once  imbued  with  per- 
strength.  But  this  character  is  seldom  spiraticm,  often  keeps  these  parts  soft  and 
permanent;  and  you  will  generally  find  in  moist,  when  there  is  no  sensible  perspira- 
all  diseases,  when  the  function  of  respira-  tion  on  other  parts.  Not  unfrequeotly  the 
tion  is  much  impaired,  that  the  pulse  soon  uneqaal  state  of  the  circulation  it  exhi- 
loses  its  body  and  strength.  These  consi-  bited  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders 
derations  suggest  the  expediency  of  exa-  by  the  heat  of  the  abdomen,  back,  cheat,  or 
mining  the  state  of  the  circulation  not  head,  whilst  the  extremities  are  cooler 
only  b^  the  arterial  pulse,  but  also  by  the  than  usual ;  and  occasionally  the  same 
pulsations  of  the  heart  itself,  and  by  the  locally  increased  action  is  manifested  by 
condition  of  the  veins  and  capillaries.  partial  sweats,  which  prevent  the  in- 
Under  the  circumstances  just  mention-  crease  of  heat,  and  tend  to  reduce  the  ex- 
ed,  when  the  indications  of  the  arterial  citeroent,  I  have  known  a  patient  with 
pulse  are  roost  variable  and  deceptive,  you  pleurisy  perspire  profu&ely  only  from  the 
may  often  find  useful  signs  in  the  condi-  afl'cctca  side,  for  several  days;  and  no- 
tion  of  the  venout  and  capillary  part  of  the  thing  is  more  common,  in  slight  abdomi- 
•  circulation.  The  distcntitm  of  the  more  nal  inflammations,  than  to  find  the  pun- 
superficial  venous  trunks,  especially  the  gent  heat  of  the  belly  relieved  hj  a  per- 
jugulars,  in  which  a  double  pulsation  often  spiration  equally  confined  to  that  part. 
shewft  also  the  rctropulsive  action  of  an  But  you  know  how  we  practise  on  the 
over- distended  right  ventricle  ;  the  fulness  same  principle,  in  applying  to  irritated  or 
of  the  capillaries  of  the  lips,  tongue,  inflamed  parts  poultices,  fomentations, 
throat,  cheeks,  eyelids,  nails,  and  other  and  partial  baths,  which  tend  to  bring 
parts,  at  first  having  a  florid  and  flushed  the  skin  and  superficial  vessels  to  the  same 
appearance,  but  afterwards,  as  the  respira-  relaxed  and  expanded  state  which  they 
tion  l)ecomes  more  injured,  assuming  a  have  in  a  perspiring  part, 
purple  or  livid  hue, — are  signs  of  great  I  think,  then,  that  it  will  be  plain  to 
practical  importance,  and  of  a  constancy  you  that  heat  of  skin  must  be  an  uncer« 
more  approaching  to  that  of  the  physical  tain  symptom  ;  for  it  depends  on  a  con-. 
signs.     They  do  not^  however,    present  dltion  of  the  superficial  circulation  that  is. 
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by  no  meana  cunstanUy  associated  with  coniiequently  con^^estion  of  the  lungs; 
disease  uf  llie  internal  organs,  Wlien  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  a  lonff- 
present,  it  may  as  much  result  from  a  continued  congestion  of  the  lungs  only 
general  cause  —  an  idiopathic  fever — as  requires  the  addition  of  vascular  reaction 
from  a  local  inflammation  ;  and  cases  are  to  convert  it  into  inflammation.  Persons 
not  uncommon  in  which  severe,  and  rarely  recover  from  an  asi)hyxiated  state, 
even  fatal,  viscerul  inflammations  are  at>  without  suffering  more  or  less  from  the  in- 
tended, through  a  great  part  of  their  jury  wliich  it  leaves  in  the  vessels  of  the 
course,  by-  free  perspiration;  nay,  the  Inugs ;  aud  not  a  few  who  have  heen  re- 
same  may  be  said  of  some  fevers  which  are  covered  from  suspended  animation,  have 
called  idiopathic.  Still  the  heat  and  con-  sunk  under  the  pneumonia,  or  bronchitis, 
dition  of  the  skin  become  valuable  guides,  which  supervened. 

when  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  I  have  been  thus  rapidly  glancing  at 
signs,  inasmuch  as  tliey  indicate  the  con-  some  of  the  pathological  relations  of  the 
stitutional  disturbance,  which  is  an  im-  -organs  of  respiration  to  other  functions, to 
portant  part  of  the  disease,  and  which  is  give  you  an  opportunity  of  considering 
sometimes  as  much  to  be  considered  in  the  rationally  the  nature  aud  value  of  general 
treatment  as  the  local  disease  which  has  symptoms.  We  have  said  enough  of  those 
excited  it.  So,  likewise,  when  the  pre-  more  nearly  related  to  the  chest — dyspnoea, 
sence  of  a  disease  has  been  establishcu  by  cough,  paTn,  and  signs  of  the  circulation, 
other  signs,  the  condition  of  the  skin  may  with  its  concomitant,  temperature:  al- 
prove  a  measure  of  its  increase  or  diminu-  though  often  equivocal,  yet  when  strongly 
tion  more  delicate  and  sooner  appreciable  marked,  they  sometimes  assist  us  in  diag- 
than  can  be  found  in  the  physical  signs,  nosis.  Mow  it  is  just  the  reverse  with  the 
Thus  an  increased  heat  of  skin,  coming  symptoms  arising  out  of  disorder  of  the 
on  during  a  bronchial  or  pulmonary  in-  other  functions.  The  altered  secretions  of 
flammation,  cither  indicates  an  increase  the  kidneys,  the  liver,  and  the  intestines, 
of  that  inflammation  or  the  addition  of  cannot  inform  us  of  the  nature  or  presence 
some  abdominal  or  other  irritation,  which  of  a  diseascfof  the  chest;  and  still  less  will 
tends  to  aggravate  the  condition  of  the  gastric  derangement  or  sensorial  disturb* 
patient.  So,  too,  perspiration  breaking  ance.  Nay,  not  only  will  they  not  direct, 
out  in  the  hitherto  dry  and  hot  skin  of  a  bnt  they  tend  essentially  to  blind  nsto  the 
pleuritic  patient,  occasionally  does  prove  presence  of  pectoral  disease;  for  they  set 
critical ;  whether  that  word  be  applied  to  up  prominent  symptoms  of  a  new  charac- 
the  excretion  as  a  cause  or  as  a  sign  of  the  ter,  that  may  take  the  attention  entirely 
amendment.  from  the  real  source  of  disease,  and  fix  it 
Where  there  is  disorder  of  the  circula-  on  the  brain,  thejiver,  the  stomach  or  in- 
tion,  especially  of  a  febrile  kind,  you  may  testines,  the  aflcctions  of  which  are  only 
well  expect  alteration  of  the  secietiints,  secondary,  and  often  trivial.  How  often 
wliich  are  so  intimately  connected  with  do  we  find  a  peripneumony,  or  a  bron* 
it :  hence  you  find  the  urine  is  scanty  and  chilis,  disguised  bv  delirium  or  stupor,  or 
high  coloured,  and  the  secretions  of  the  by  vomiting,  a  loaded  tongue,  or  diarrhoea, 
liver  and  intestines  variously  deranged.  How  often  a  pleurisy,  masked  by  a  jaun- 
Asa  natural  consequence,  too,  there  will  diced  skin,- a  tender  right  hypochondrium, 
be  disorder  of  the  digestive  and  nutritive  and  clay-coloured  feces;  or  by  a  lumbaffo, 
function:  tlie  tongue  will  be  furred,  or  or  a  nephralgia!  How  often  tubercular 
florid  ;  the  appetite  will  fail;  the  stomach  consumption,  obscured  by  sundry  bilious, 
will  cease  to  digest;  thirst  will  torment;  dyspeptic,  or  nervous  symptoms  !  It  will 
the  blood,  no  longer  fed  with  chyle,  will  be  happy  for  us,  for  our  credit  at  least,  if 
not  duly  nourish  the  textures,  nor  support  not  always  for  the  success  of  our  practice, 
the  functions;  the  strength  will  fail;  if  we  detect  the  enemy  through  its  false  co- 
absorption  continuing  active,  if  time  per-  lours,  ere  it  triumph,  and  before  the  scalpel 
mit,  emaciation  will  ensue;  and  various  shall  proclaim  the  delusion  of  our  unwary 
complications  of  these  disturbances  may  minds!  The  physical  signs  will  enable  us 
diflerently  modify  the  character  of  dis-  to  do  this,  and  again  I  commend  them  to 
eases  of  the  chest.  The  sensorial  func-  yonr  most  attentive  study.  We  have  been 
tions,  too,  may  be  deranged,  either  in  con-  occupied  for  three  lectures  with  the  gene- 
sequence  of  the  secondary  visceral  distnr-  ral  symptoms,  and  I  trust  not  unprofit- 
bances,  or  more  rarely  by  a  more  direct  ably;  but  on  taking  a  rational  review  of 
influeuce  of  the  imperfect  respiration  on  them,  in  comparison  with  the  physical 
the  brain  and  nervous  system.  You  need  signs,  I  think  you  must  come  to  the  con. 
only  recollect  our  views  of  asphyxia,  to  elusion  to  which  my  reason  and  experience 
perceive  also  how  certain  states  of  the  have  long  brought  me,  that  as  diagnostic 
nervous  system  may  tend  to  develop  dis-  means,  the  general  symptoms  fall  far  short 
ease  of  the  lungx.  Thus  insensibility,  or  of  the  physical  si^ua*. 
coma,  causes  imperfect  respiration,  and        Bui  <\o  ikol  %u^v^«e,  Wvox  \^^^^»sa  ^^ 
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general  symptoms  are  often  comparativelj 
of  little  aid  in  diagnosis,  we  are  to  neglect 
the  study  of  tbem.    They  are  almost  ai- 
ways  uf  great  importance  in  progrnosis  and 
practice.     The  physical  signs  more  surely 
show  how  the  pectoral  organs  snflcr;  but 
having  discovered  this,  to   the    general 
symptoms  we  must  look  for  how  the  sys- 
tem   suffers;    and  at    the   system  often 
closely    sympathizes    with    the    injured 
organ,  we  may,  through  them,  often  watch 
the  first  turns  of  the  disease  before  the 
change  in  the  orsan  becomes  physically 
appreciable.    In  the  general  symptoms  we 
seek  for  those  mtica?  phenomena,  which, 
although  sometimes  deceptive.  Yet  gene- 
rally announce  the  tendency  of  the  disease 
to  one  or  other  mode  of  termination.    In 
them  we  study  the  vital  f(»rces  and  pro- 
perties with  which  nature  works,  and  the 
signs  of  what  nature  can  do ;  and  in  our 
methods   of  treatment  these  become  the 
standards  to  which  we  direct,  and    by 
which  we  modify,  our  remedies.     When 
we  treat  a  patient  with  peripueumony  or 
catarrh,  we  do  not  apply  our  remedies 
merely  to  the  local  lesions,  inflamed  ves- 
sels, or  a  discharging  membrane ;  we  study 
the  system  at  large,  we  examine   other 
functions  through  the  general  symptoms, 
and  we  direct  our  treatment  with  due  re* 
ference  to  indications  from  all  these  several 
sources.    You  see,  then,  that  the  mera 
stethoscopist  is  but  ill  fitted  to  practise 
medicine.      He  may  justly  boast  of  his 
skiil  in  diagnosis:  nis  place  of  triumph 
will  be  the  oissectingrooro,  where  he  can 
shew  the  lesions  that  he  had  detected;  but 
his  practice  at  the  bed-side  will  be  unsuc- 
cessful in  proportion  as  local  lesions  vary 
in  their  general  relations,  and  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  constitution,  or  of  other 
functions  that  may  accompany  them.    The 
judicious  physician  will  not  omit  to  study 
the  condition  of  the  vital  properties,  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  general  symptoms,  as 
well  as  the  local  physical  changes  which 
have  been  already  produced;  and  whilst 
he  chiefly  confides  in  the  physical  sig^s  to 
indicate  and  measnre  the  present   local 
lesions,  he  carefully  watches  in  the  general 
symptoms  the  tendencies  of  those  proper- 
ties and  functions  which  are  capable   of 
increasing  or  modifying  these  lesions,  and 
arc  equally  liable  to  be  affected  by  them. 
The  general  symptoms  being  less  intelli- 
gible  and  certain  than  the  physical  signs, 
need  more  experience  to  enable  us  to  ap- 
preciate them ;  but  I  hope  that  you  now 
think -that  even  these  also' may  be  rationally 
studied,  and  may  derive  a  light  from  a 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  the  physical 
»i»J[Os,  which  experience  alone  could  never 
throw  on  them. 
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Lecture  II. 

We  now  come  to  the  coniideration  of 
the  second  class  of  the  Eatozoa,  the  Pro- 
telmintha.  There  are  two  kinds,  the 
Cerearia  Seminit,  and  Trichina  ^ralU* 

3.  Cerearia  Seminit,  Zootptrmty  or  Sper- 
matotoa. 

These  names  are  applied  to  minote  anl- 
malcules  which  exist  in  the  secretion  of 
the  testicle  at  puberty.  They  resemble 
tadpoles  in  shape,  and  when  placed  in  tbe 
field  of  a  microscope  they  are  seen  moTing 
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ftbout,  oftea  niib  conuderable  rapidity, 
Rppannllji  by  iiieRni  of  a  caadal  Rpfxn. 
dige  or  tail,  which  tariei  id  length  in  Ibe 
spermalozoa  at  diBerent  ■oilDals.  Mr. 
Oiven  daucs  them  wilh  the  enloEiia  ;  bat 
85  they  are  piojwr  tu  health,  and  »re 
UAuallj  treated  of  in  cnnnexioii  viih  the 
subject  of  generalinn,  I  shall  not  dwell 
further  upon  them  here. 

M.  Doaot,iit  Pariiinhn  has  been  moch 

ctuly  and  mierDscnpicHlly,  lyt  the  variou* 
KcretioaB,  ban  rerj  recently  annnanced 
Ibe  diacoTeiy  or  an  animalcule  which  he 
has  detected  ia  maco- purulent  dischnixea 
rn>m  the  rajiitia.  It  ia  termed  tile  Triea- 
■onui  vaginaU,  and  Taries  from  jjj  to  ^  at 
a  ipilliuielre  in  diameter.  Its  body  ((uae. 
rally  appears  round,  hut  assumci  larinui 
funni.  At  its  anterior  exlrcmily  the 
animal  ii  provided  with  a  GUrorm  ap- 
pcDdii,  double  Ihe  length  uf  the  hiiily, 
ivliicb  it  has  the  power  of  muring  Trccly. 
On  one  side  .there  are  several  shurlur 
appendices,  nhii-b  are  more  difficult 
to  be  pe  reel  red.  These  animalcules 
have  nerer  been  observed  in  the  limpls 
mucnus  discharges,  and  M.  Donne  is  In- 
clined to  regard  thein  at  characte.istic  of 
gnnorrhieal  matter.  M.  Dnnn^  han  like. 
nise  noticed  a  number  ot  aniuialculeii, 
hatinK  Ibe  furm  of  the  Vibrioos,  descrihril 
by  Sliiller  under  tbe  name  of  f'ibiit 
liaeila,  which  he  has  nbservMl  cnnstontly 
in  the  pus  of  chancres  on  the  sinus  penis 
and  Tulva.  He  states  that  Uey  do  not 
exist  in  non-sypbililic  pu.s,  nnr  in  that  i>f 
bubiieii,  bat  are  only  found  in  the  matter 
nf  the  primary  sores.  Shoulil  the  aeeurtcy 
of  these  ubsvrratians  be  confirmed  by 
further  researches,  the  discorery  must  M 
regarded  ms  of  an  Interesting  and  Im- 
portant nature,  and  as  calculated  to  sug- 
gest many  cnrioua  speculations  and  in- 
auiries  respecting  the  development  of  these 
ifeases. 

'    4.  TiithiM  SpiniU. 
Tliis  is  a  minnte  worm,  in  resting  human 
muscle,  which  ha*   recently   been  disco- 
vered   by    Ur.  Owen.      Anatomists    had 
iiccasiniially   observed,   In   dissection,  ■the 
muscles   presenting    a   peculiar    speckled 
,    appearance.    The  nature,  huweier,  of  the 
white    s|iecks  which   arc  found    thickly 
■tndded  upon   and  between  the  fibre*  of 
tbe  i-ationi  lolunUiy  muscles,  escsued  de- 
taetloo,  until  a   portion  of  muscle  thus 
heMt  WM  transmitted  to  air.  Owen  for 
mMmtmathm,  ia  1835.    The  specks  were 
—  — *Malned  to  be  protluccd  by  cjsti 
'ana.    The  cysts  vary  in  dis. 
■y/ig  to  Ibeir   d^re«i  ot 


Cpti  of  Iht  Tridma,  in  titu. 
opacity,  whiteness,  and  hardness.     They 
are  of  an  elliptical  ligure,  and  the  entrc- 
miti«B  are  atlcnualed,  elongated,  and  more 
opacjue  than  the  Intermediate  part.     They 


surface;    lielng  attached    loosely 
middle  dilated  pari,  but  more  closely  a 
the  cxtrcmitiei.    Tbeie  cysts,  like  thosi 
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conUiDlng  tlie  acephklocyiti  tnd  ccbiD»- 
viiccus,  are  compoied  of  cnadeiiBcd  ccllu* 
lar  lissue,  and  are  of  a  laminated  tcxlare. 
Occasionally  Ibej  becoma  bardened  bj  the 
deposilion  of  tarlhj  matter,  feelina  pitlj 
upnti  iiresaure.  Od  tearing  open  ilie  cyst, 
miicti  moT  be  done  with  a  cataract  needle, 
in  the  field  of  the  Diicrosco|ie  the  worm  i» 
ditcovered  wilbin,  disposed  in  two  or 
tivii  and  a  half  coil.*,  and  iDrrouoded  b;  a 
trans|iarent  Said.  The  tKchina  measares 
frum  l-23th  to  l-30th  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  I  TOOdlhof  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter.   It  ii  cjlindrical  and  filiform,  terrai- 


JVteWnu  magnifitd. 


pattng  obtuse);  at  both  extremities,  nhicb 
are  of  unequal  sizes;  tapering  Inwarda 
Otie  end,  but  continuing'  of  unifonn  dia- 
meter to  tbe  opposite  extremitj,  vbicb 
Mr.  Oiren  regards  aa  tbe  head,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constant  ippearance  of  a 
trnnsierse  linear  month.  The  wonni  ap- 
pear to  consist  of  a  smooth  trsasparent 
exterior  skin,  inclosing  a  Sat  granular 
and  extremely  fragile  parenchyioa.  Dr. 
A.  Farre  baa  BscerMined  that  (he;  possess 


an  inleittnal  canal,  with  diitinct  parieteij 
and  Mr.  Owen  bai  more  recently  pereeired 
a  Iransrene  slit  cluse  to  iba  small  cilre- 
mitj,  nbich  be  regards  as  the  anos. 

Tbe  trichina  appears  lo  be  cbiefiT,  if  not 
entirely,  confined  to  tbe  mDsclei  of  vo- 
lition; and  those  irhicb  are  sDperfidal, 
such  as  the  pectotalts  major  and  plalysaa 
myoldea,  nsaally  contain  them  in  greata 
abundance  than  tbe  muscles  which  an 
deeply  seated.  In  addition  lo  the  larger 
Tolunlary  muicles,  they  have  been  detect- 
ed in  the  muscles  of  the  external  ear  and 
of  the  soft  palate;  also  in  the  eonstriclors 
of  ihe  pharynx  and  in  tbe  letator  uid 
sphincter  ani.  They  hare  not  yet,  how- 
erer,  been  foand  in  the  heart,  in  the  mus- 
calar  tunic  of  tbe  Dlimentary  canal,  or  in 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  tiladder.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact,  nuticed  by  Mr.  Owen, 
that  all  tbe  muscles  (nfeiled  -by  the 
IrieAiiu  are  ebaracteriied  by  the  striated 
appearance  of  the  ultimate  fascicnlij 
wbile  the  muscles  ol  oijftoin  life,  in  wbicb 
tbey  are  absent,  hare,  with  (be  exception 
of  tbe  heart,  suooth  fibres,  nut  gronped 
Into  fasciculi,  but  reticalarly  DDitml. 

The  presence  of  these  worms  in  tbe 
system  does  not  appear  to  be  connected 
with  age,  sex,  ur  any  pecnliar  fonn  nf  dis- 
ease. They  bate  been  found  in  the  bodies 
of  persons  who  hare  died  or  tubertlea  in 
the  lungs,  anenrism  at  tbe  aorta,  and 
hectic  feier.     No  painful  or  inconreoient 
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ar  system,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  in  all  instances,  tbe  patient  himself 
is  anconscious  of  the  presence  of  tbe  mi- 
croscujiic  parasites  which  are  enjnying 
tbeir  vitality  at  his  expense.  AlihungE 
tbey  are  fo  minute  in  size  as  scarcely  to  b« 
perceptible  in  the  naked  eye,  yet,  when 
present,  lliev  exist  In  sucb  countless  num- 
bers, and  their  disiribntion  throughout 
the  mn^cular  lystem  issoextensire,  that 
it  nas  imnfrined  Ihcy  must  occasion  debi- 
lity, from  (he  quandty  of  no(riment  ra. 
quired  fur  their  support.  TbisopiDion, 
bowerer.  Is  oot  sustained,  for  I  hale  found 
the  irichiiia  in  the  muscles  of  two  robuat 
men,  nlio  were  killed  white  in  the  appa- 
rent  enjnymeat  of  good  heallli ;  one  bj 
fracture  of  the  skull,  tbe  other  by  fracture 
of  nearly  nil  the  rib^  with  laceration  of 
th»lungsi  tbe  first  was  68  y««rs  of  age, 
the  other  60. 

I'he  occnrrence  of  tbe  trichina  is  cer-   . 
tainly  rare,  but  they  were  found  dnrinr  Ihs 

dissect  ing' rooms  in  London.  I  hare  my- 
self nbscrted  them  three  times,  whilst  cun- 
ducting  post-mortem  examinations,  and 
I  have  met  with  them  once  in  dissection. 
It  ii,  however,  a  curious  faet,  that  my 
briilhrr,  Hmry  Curling,  who  wtw  ovn- 
ilSniV\^    euf,«%e&    ^\\^\a%  \»»\  weusa^  \u 
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rianiBTt'i  liiTt*  direertinfr  Tnoms,  at 
Paris,  nbere  tlie  number  nr  biidies  ad- 
milled  cKceeda  IhoM  diuecled  at  all  the 
ic;b<H)1s  in  LondoD,  did  iir>t  bear  ufan; 
iDstancK  in  wbicb  tblt  worin  wa«  diwu- 
Tcred  j  tbough  hatinf  been  bat  rccentlj' 
dauribeil,  it  voold  not  hare  been  liable, 
if  preunl,  to  biTB  Mcaped  detection. 
Tbe  onlj  ipecimen  leeii  bj  Ginddj.one  bf 
the  most  diligent  of  Ibe  pro«ttnri  there, 
had  been  bronght  OTer  IVom  Eni^tand. 
Tbe  diitingDlnhcd  phyaiologist,  Hiiller, 
who  riiiled  this  country  in  Ihe  autumn, 
infonned  me  that  be  bad  met  with  it  ia 
German;. 

Tbe  Sterelmintha,  or  third  cIm*  of  tbe 
HumaDEal(i«ia,containafivogeoera.  We 
ihmU  ipeak  lint  of  Ihe 

5,  CsUkercm  CiUulat*, 
(from  nwTif,  a  bladder,  and  nt^irar,  a  tail). 
It  coDiiita  of  a  bead,  neck,  and  dilated 
CfM,  of  a  »)iheroidBl  form.  OF  the  itenns 
Cyilieeraii  there  are  aeTCral  species,  dlitin- 
guishcd  fur  the  most  part  bj  tbe  forma 
and  proportions  of  Ibe  iiecit,  or  budf,  in- 
terreuiuf;  between  the  head  and  the  CTit. 
The  only  speciei  known  to  inreet  lhaha< 
man  body  is  tils'  Cgilicerau  Cillaloig,  which 


being  indicated  bj  a  while  opaqde  spot  in 
the  Irauaparrnt  lesicle. 

The  OL-L-urrene«  of  this  enloznon  in  the 
human  suhjerl  appeara  tn  be  rare,  ope- 
eially  in  ibis  country.  It  is  le«s  uncoro- 
mnn  <in  the  continent,  Rndnlpbi  rrlatrs, 
that  out  of  t<vo  hundred  and  fifty  bodies 
di Elected  annually  at  tbe  Anatumlcal 
School  of  Berlin,  from  fonr  to  Eve  were 
fonnd,  through  nine  cnDseculiie  years,  to 
be  inretted  more  or  leu  abundantly  with 
tbe  C'^diMTcui  Ctllulaia.  BreinseT,  how- 
eicr,  endearoured  for  ten  years  lo  procure 
theui  at  tbe  Great  Hospital,  and  in  tbe 
Anatomical  Amphitheatre  of  Vienna,  but 
in  Tain.  The  development  of  these  ani- 
mals is  not  limiled,  like  the  Trichina,  to 
the  voluntary  masclee,  for  Ibey  harB  been 
dlficovered  in  the  heart  and  oesophagus, 
and  also  in  parts  not  muscular,  as  Ihe 
brain,  especially  the  plesni  cboraidea,  and 
in  tbe  eye.  The  mnscular  liuue  around 
the  cyst  ia  not  otherwise  diseased. 


1^ 


Cutlictmi  Ctlluloa-e. 

ii  developed  like  the  trichina,  in  the  cellu- 
lar (isiiue  betivcen  tbe  fibres  of  ihe  mus- 
cles, and  is  also  includeil  in  a  Eimilar  ad- 
ventitious cyst.  Tbe  head  uf  Ihis  parasite 
Is  furnished  with  a  beak,  or  prnboicia, 
armed  with  a  double  circle  of  huoks,  fur 
'  n  and  adhesion,  and  four 


,  for  imbibing  Ibe  surround- 
ing natriment,  the  fluid  secreted  by  the 
•dvcntitioui  cystlonbicbtlieyaiv  lodged. 
Tbe  head  and  necli  are  uauaJlj  retracted 
ni'Mn  tbe  ejitie  poucb,  tbeir  ailUKtioii 


Soemmering' first  obserred  this  parmille 
in  Ihc  anterior  chamber  of  the  eve,  in  Ibe 
case  of  a  young  woman  aged  IH.  In  the 
cou^e  of  seven  months  it  became  twice  aa 
large  as  trhen  first  observed,  and  attained 
ibe  size  of  a  pea.  On  being  extracted 
ihrough  a  small  incision  in  tbe  cornea 
and  pul  into  warm  waler,  il  continued  to 
move  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  It  Ihcn 
became  gradually  opaque  and  white ;  and 
tviih  Ihe  microscope  the  four  suckers  and 
Ihe  double  circle  of  hook),  forming  the 
bead  of  the  animal,  were  plainly  ditcemed. 
The  C^ctrCHi  Celli,toix  has  been  detected 
since,  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye 
of  a  lively  healthy  child,  seven  years  of 
age,  after  an  attack  ofopblhatmia,  by  Hr. 
I^gan,  of  Scotland,  in  1833.  It  floated 
unattached  in  the  anterior  chamber,  was 
about  two  lines  in  diameter,  and  ofa  sphe- 
rical form,  except  that  a  slender  process 
was  seen  to  be  projected  or  elongated  from 
lime  to  lime,  and  again  retracted,  so  as  to 
he  completely  bid  within  tbe  cystic  pur. 
lion.  It  inlerfcred  with  vision,  mure  or 
leas,  according  to  lis  poaiiian,  and  tha 
form  which  it  aianmed.  As  il  suttse* 
qnenlly  enlarged  in  size,  so  as  to  impede 
the  motions  of  tbe  iris,  and  excite  inflam- 
mation in  Ibe  sclerotica  and  cvuv^'CR'Xi'a., 
it  wasexXT»i,Aiei\iitotti\ift«cOTi«».,**-*« 
Glauow£]c\a&(in»rj.  T:\it  Miwa*.-"^ 
torn  in  »b«ds  m  *ivB  ov««^^'  ^^^  ^"^ 
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retuU  WW  MtUfwtorj  U  ngmria  tUIod. 
Cjiiticercl  M>nistiniM  oocnr  in  the  bmin 
in  coniiderable  nnmben.  Treatler  once 
found  firteen  in  one  pleini  choioiilei,  and 
two  in  ibe  olher.  The;  «i«  not,  hoverer, 
so  commnn  as  tbc  simple  serous  cj>ta,  for 
which  they  ma;  be  mistnlfen.  In  the 
brain  ofan  epile|ilicpa(JeDt,  who  died  in 
the  BicMre  at  Pane,  CniTeilhier  found  at 
Irast  a  hundred  u{  tbeie  animals.  Some 
were  sealed  in  the  sabaiachnold  cellalar 
tissue  of  the  hniin  and  cercbellam ;  othen 
occiigiied  the  substance  ot  the  coutoIu- 
tions,  and  central  part  of  the  hemispheret. 
Ai  manj  as  611}'  were  obeerred  in  tbe 
structure  of  tlie  cerebellum,  and  othen 
were  discorered  around  the  aninal  cord. 

i  know  of  DO  ijmptam*  bj  which  the 
presence  of  these  parasites  in  the  muiclei 
c«D  be  reenniiaed,  nor  anj  mode  of  treat- 
ment by  which  tliej  can  lie  expelled  tbe 
system. 

The  Ci/ttiarciu  CUlWusc  likewise  ocean 
in  quBdrupeds,  and  is  fuund  mnal  com- 
mooljr,  and  in  greatest  abandanue,  in  the 
hog,  occasioning  that  state  of  t)ie  muscles 
which  ia  Tulgarly  termed  "  measlj'  pork." 
In  two  measly  pijts  diwected  b;  Andral, 


re  found  In  the  •nbcntoneous 


and  iBtermiMcnlar  cellular  tiana.  In  Ot* 
^BcrenC  foldi  of  the  peritoDcam,  asd  ia 
tha  lirar,  lunga,  aad  aubMaaae  of  Aa 
hearL 

The  C«>iiinu,  or  wlfa^mlmi  kfimlM, 
which  is  so  frequently  det'elopeit  in  tha 
brain  of  tbe  sheep,  and  la  ibe  cause  of  tha 
affecUan  known  under  the  denoiainalion 
of  the  "  itaggen,"  does  not  occur  in  man. 

fi.  Tenia  saJium, 
or  common  tape-worm  of  thii  coontrf. 
The  Tenia  isliiuii  consists  of  a  flat,  elon- 
gated, articulated  b«dj,  rarylng'ta  breadth 
from  one-fourth  of  a  line  at  its  anterior 
part,  to  three  or  four  lines  at  its  wideal, 
from  whence  it  afain  diminishes  to  ita 
termination.  Tbe  head,  which  is  so  small 
that  it  cannot  wellbe  seen  witbont  tbe 
aid  of  a  stroc^  lens,  Is  iomcwhat  hemi. 
spherical,  and  provided  on  its  anterior 
surface  witb  a  prominence,  eueircled  bj  ■ 
donble  row  of  minnte  recurred  prooMsea 
or  hooks,  which  are  surmuBM  by  four 
suckers  or  moulba.  The  circle  of  minute 
bnoks  are  not  conilantly  fonnd,  and 
Bremser  supposes  that  they  disappear 
with  »gt.  'I'he  anterior  joints  of  the  neck 
BM  rery  short ;  thsae  imnedlatelj  follow- 
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insure  nearly  aqDare,  their  length  icarccl; 
exMcdiDti  tbeir  breadth;  ttie  remiitiing 
ones  an  long,  tbe  last  leriea  of  the  scg. 
menti  being  Hmielimes  iwiue  or  three 
time*  u  long  u  thej  are  bruail.  The  Gnt 
arliculatioD  is  receired  iata  the  base  of 
tbe  bead,  aod  each  sabgequeot  juini  ii  let 
into  the  one  in  front  of  JL  Both  langitn* 
dinal  nnil  traniTene  fibres  maj  be  nb- 
wrred  in  tbe  larger  ipecimens  nf  the 
Tmia,  Each  s^meBt  poisesses  distlnul 
and  separate  motions,  the  EUrei  not  being 
continued  from  one  joint  to  tbe  other.  A 
iBnia,  nhen  rccenLlj  expelled,  is  occa- 
tlonally  oontiacted  to  the  lenglh  of  a  few 
Inehes,  tb^-tegmenls  appearing  as  cloie' 
•et  tranaierse  stride;  but  after  remaining 
fbr  a  few  boun  in  water,  it  may  be  found 
to  measure  aa  man;  feet.  Werner  rlatts, 
that  a  Isnia  which  extended  from  tbe  ana* 
of  a  patient  to  the  length  of  three  feet, 
returned  itself  almost  eatirel;  into  the 
iatestine.  Other  and  sllll  more  extraor- 
dinary ingt&nces  of  the  powers  of  motion 
~  lb;  InniK  have  been  noticed; 
I  without  doii .    -i- 


e  the 


a  part  of  the  hodv  of  one  of  these 
sometimes  foondlo  belied  in  a 


,  Ibat 


i  iipre- 
tbe  foui 


Tmia  tied  in  a  knBI. 

moiithi  alreadj  described  proceed  two 
vessels,  nhich  rnn  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  Bnimni,  near  the  margins  of  the 
joints.  These,  which  are  the  nutrient 
resicls,  arc  united  by  transierce  canals  at 
each  joint ;  and  thej  terminate,  according 
to  Rudophi,  In  a  common  orifice  in  the 
last  joint.  In  a  large  spccitnea  of  tape- 
worm, In  which  the  nutrient  vessels  were 
injected  with  tinich silver,  Ihey  were  found 
to  |>nrsuc  n  regular  serpentine  course ;  and 
as  in  repealed  trials  the  mercury  could 
(inly  be  mnde  to  pnss  in  one  direction, 
ttz.  towards  the  posterior  vxtremi^,   I 


conclude  that  the;  are  fnmiihed  with 
Talien.  All  the  arlicntatlons  bare  marfcl- 
nal  foramina  which  open  alternately,  that 
is  to  say,  on  the  opposite  edges  of  two 
conti^oDB  joints.  Thus,  of  the  two  free 
margins  of  each  articulation,  commoulj 
one  only  possesses  a  pore;  this,  howcTer, , 
is  by  no  means  inrariable,  and  in  some  in- 
stances there  are  two  pores  on  each  joint. 
In  each  joint  there  is  a  large  branched 
oiarium,  from  which  a  duct  is  continued  . 
tu  the  marginal  opening.  The  ova  arc 
crowded  in  the  ovary  ;  and  iu  (how,  »- 
tuM«d  iu  Ae  yosWiTvoT  w^.ia'OTV  &\  '*b» 
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bodr,  they  ffenerally  present  a  brownish  Bremser  has   frequently  known  two  or 

colour,  wnicn  renders  the  arborescent  form  three  worms  to  be  passed  aimnltaneoasly 

of  the  ovary  snfficicntly  conspicuous.    A  by  the  same  individnal.     As  the  joints 

duct  more  slender  and  opaque  than  the  are  very  readily  separated,  yon  most  be 

oviduct,  and  containing  a  gmmous  secre-  careful  not  to  mistake  several  portions  of 

tion,  may  be  traced  extending  from  the  one  worm  for  different  parasites.     It  is, 

termination  of  the  oviduct  at  the  lateral  indeed,  rather  rare  to  find  a  tenia  of  any 

opening,  to  the  middle  of  the  segment,  size  entire,  the  larger  tape-worms  being 

>whcre  it  terminates  in  a  small  oral  vesi-  found  almost  alwavs  torn  across,  and  de- 

cle.    This  is  the  male  dnct  and  gland,  and  prived  of  the  fiosi  articulations.     Sir  A. 

the  ova  are  impregnated  in  their  passage  Carlisle  conceived  that  the  detached  joints 

outwards.    The  structure,  therefore,  of  the  were  capable  of  becoming  distinct  animals, 

generative  apparatus  in  the  TVnia  is  an-  but  later  investigations  have  shewn  tbb 

drogynous,  each  segment  of  the  individual  opinion  to  be  erroneous, 

being  sufficient  for  reproduction.  The  t^nia  wHum  is  met  with  in  the 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  nutri-  principsl  countries  of  Europd(  bnt  not  ia 

ment  of  the  tape-worm  is  imbibed  through  all  with  equal  frequency.    It  is  common 

the  pores  which  1  have  described  at  the  sides  in  England,  Holland,  and  Germany ;  and 

or  margins  of  each  joint,  or  whether  the  travellers  relate  that  it  infests  thejnhabi- 

entirc  body  is  dependent  for  its  nourish-  tants  of  Egypt. 

ment  upon  the  four  months  from  which  Tapeworms  generally  reside  in  the  small 
the  lateral  canals  commence.  Rudolphi  intestines,  where  it  does  not  appear  that 
and  Mr.  Owen  are  of  opinion  that  the  they  produce  any  important  lesions.  It  is 
lateral  or  marginal  orifices  of  the  segments  not  often  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
arc  exclusively  the  outlets  of  the  genera-  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  intestmal 
tive  organs  In  some  specien  of  tape-  canal  when  they  are  present  I  cjiamined 
worm,  in  which  no  ovaria  have  been  de-  the  bodv  of  a  female  twenty-three  years  of 
tectcd,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  age,  who  had  pas-ed  portions  of  tape- 
absence  of  the  marginal  porefi,  while  the  worms  by  stool  for  several  years,  and  who 
lateral  longitudinal  canals  have  been  pre-  had  voided  part  of  a  vtry  large  one  by  the 
sent  and  of  the  ordinary  size.  In  other  mouth  the  day  before  death,  out  altboagh 
species  the  generative  pores  open  upon  the  a  large  tsuia  was  found  in  the  ileum,  the 
middle  of  one  (»f  the  surfaces  of  each  only  lesion  in  the  intestinal  canal,  which 
segment,  and  in  these  it  is  plain  that  the  was  examined  cartfuUv  throughout,  was 
lateral  nutrient  vessels  have  no  communi-  a  very  alii^hx  hypertrophy  of  the  follicles, 
cation  with  the  central  pores.  The  ori-  chielly  or  the  glanduUt  toiitari^.  There 
ficcn  of  the  segments  correspond,  in  short,  was  no  preternatural  injection  of  the 
with  the  modifications  of  the  generative  vessels.  They  have  licen  found  adhering 
apparatus,  while  the  nutrient  canals  under-  pretty  closely  to  the  mucous  membrane 
go  no  corresponding  change.  We  may  by  means  of  the  circle  of  hookr,  and  it  has 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  head  of  the  been  imagined  that  they  might  occasion 
ta:nia  is  the  sole  natural  instrument  by  ulceration  and  even  perforation  of  the  in- 
which  it  imbibes  its  nutriment,  and  it  is  testine;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  well- 
to  the  expulsion  of  this  part  that  our  atten-  authenticated  case  in  which  they  had  pro- 
tion  should  he  chiefly  directed  in  eudea-  duced  so  unfortunate  a  result, 
vouring  to  relieve  a  patiept  from  these  The  statements  of  various  writers  re- 
injurious  parasites.  specting  the  effects  of  tape- worms  npon 

The  tania  solium  measures  usually  from  the    ceconomy  differ  considerably,  some 

five  to  ten  feet.     It  has  often  been  found  representing   them    as    exciting  scarcely 

much   longer.     Tapeworms  twenty   feet  any    disturbance,   whilst    others    regard 

long  are  by  no  means  rare.     Robin  relates  them  as  the  source  of  very  seri(»us  mischief, 

in  one  of  the  French  journals  that  he  once  Rudolphi  speaks  of  them  as  existing  in 

found  one  extending  from  the,  pylorus  to  very  healthy  individuals,  and  only  being 

within  seven  inches  of  the  anus,  which  detected  in  consequence  of  portions  being 

would  make  its  length  at  least  thirty  feet,  found  in  the  stools.    Such  may  sometimes 

Cases,  however,    are   recorded   in   which  be  the  case,  but  there  can  be  no  question 

they  have  attained  the  length  of  a  hundred  that  in  general  thcv  occasion  more  or  less 

feet,  and   even   more.     Some   of  the  ac-  dcrani^emcnt  in   the  system  and  impair* 

counts,  such  as  a  case  mentioned  in  the  ment  of  tiie  general  health.    The  best  ac- 

Copenhagen     Transactions    of   a    worm  count  of  the  symptoms  occasioned  by  these 

measuring  eight    hundred    ells,    are  not  unimnlsisby  iiOuis,anditisdrawnupwith 

])erhaps  altogether  worthy  of  crediL     The  all  the  care  u.iu\  accuracy  which  charac- 

name  of  titnia  solium^  or  solitary  uorm,  is  not  terizc  the  productions  of  that  distinguished 

strictly  applicable  to    it,   as  it   is    well  patholt^i^t.     It  results  from  his  oiMerva- 

known  that  it  niny  co-c\is!  uiih  scvtrul  tior.s,  that  the  origin  of  taenia  cannot  be 

Olben  of  its  own  or  even  diflVrcnt  species,  ascribed  to  bad  nourishment,  a  weak  atati 
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of  the  constitation,  prefious  disease,  or  a  the    middle    of   the     ensuing    month, 

sedentanr  life,  and  that  they  oecar  at  all  From   the   miserable   condition   of  the 

ages.    The  greater  number    of  the   ten  people   in   this  country,   their  want  of 

patients  who    were   the  subjects  of  his  sufficient  food   and  clothinff,  and  their 

observations,  had  e?aciiatcd  fragmenU  of  habiu  of  living  toffether  in  dense  masses 

tapoworms^  almost  daily  for  several  years,  •„  ^j^^  narrowest  and  filthiest  streets  of 


the  body  perfectly  healthy,  though  the  de-  and  leave   a  memory  of  its  desolation 

grec  of  deranijement  varied  much  in  dlf-  amongst  us,  surpassing  any  (hmg  that 

ferent  individuals,  being  very  inconsider-  had  been  known  of  it  in  other  kingdoms, 

able  in  some,  and  yet  so  distrewing  in  This  sad  presentiment  was  very  general, 

others,  that  they  took  every  means  within  but  in  Limerick  it  was  felt  with  peculiar 

their  power  to  rid  themselves  of  the  dis-  force,    from    the    conviction    tnat    the 

ease.    The  chief  sjrroptoms  were  colicky  crowded  state  of  the  old  town,  the  close- 

and  other  kinds  of  pain  in  the  abdonien,  ^^^^  ^f  ^^le  streets  and  lanes,  and  the 

itching  about  the  anus,  and  at  the  end  of  ^^^^  destitution  of  the  great  majority 

the  nose,  more  or  less  derangement  of  the  ^^  j^^  i„habitanU,  had  no  parallel  within 

•ppet,  e  and  '^''Jf;^^"' *"i  P*»"  •^  ^^'\  similar  limits  in  iny  othe?city. 
epigastrium.      Headache    was    rare,   out         a     r^    i  l   •  "^u  j 

pain  and  lassitude  in  the  limbs  frequently  ^   A».  ^ork,  perhaps    approached  near 

existed,  and  to  so  ci»nsiderable  a  degree,  as  to  it  lu  this  respect,  the  greatest  anxiety 

to  prevent  the  patients  from  continuing  was  evinced  in  ascertaining  its  daily 

4heir  occupations.      Other  symptoms  less  mortality,  and  when,  at  the  latter  end 

constant  and  of  an   anomalous  character  of  the  month,  the  reports  gave,  as  the 

are  described;  but  he  remarks  that  when  hospital    deaths    alone,     the    frightful 

there  is  pain  in  the  abdomen,  colic  more  amount  of  fifty  in  one  day,  a  sensation 

or  less  severe  and  frequent,  but  unaccom-  of  mingled  apprehension  and  astonish- 

panied  with  diarrhoea,  and  itching  at  the  ,„e„j  yervadecl  all  classes.    People  felt 

anus  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  nose,  we  ^s  if  ft  was  already  at  their  doors ;  in- 
may  then  conclude  almost  wiih  certainty         -^^^  ^^^^  daily  and  hourly  nyije  of 

that  there  is  a  worm  existinir  in  the  mtes-  \  ,.     .         ^/.  ,    it. 

tinal  canal.-Tn   the  case  of  the  female  tbe  medical  practitioners,  whe  her  a  case 

already  alluded  to,  whose  body  I  examined,  ^^^  Y^^  occurred,  or  wheUier  there  were 

there  was  a  remarkable  prolapsus  of  the  any;  symptoms  in   the  prevailing  com- 

uterus,  an  occurrence  rare  at  so  eariy  an  plaints  which  could  be  considered  indi- 

age  as  twenty-three,  and  before  the  or;?an  cative  of  its  approach,  and  a  deep  interest 

had  been  impregnated.  It  is  questionable,  was  now  for  the  first  time  observable,  in 

therefore,  whether  the  prolapsus  was  not  the   general   preparations  to  meet  tbe 

in  some  degree  the  result  of  the  irritation  calamity.     Within  ten  or  twelve  days 

occasioned  by  the  worm.  aftenvards  two  persons  died  of  the  dis« 

I  shall  leaTe  what  I  have  to  say,  as  to  ease  in  Bohcrbuoy,  and  on  tbe  26th  of 

the  treatment  which  shoul;  be  pursued  for  j^j^v   eight  more  were  admitted    into 

the  removal  of  taeniaB,  until  I  have  spoken  g^  -j^j,„\  Hospiul,  of  whom  seven  ex- 

of  other  worms  which  infest  the  intestinal  pj^^j  ^.j^j„  ^  j.^^  j^^^^ 

Very   soon   after  their   admission   I 

~  went  to  visit  them,  in   company  with 

recollections  of   cholera  ;  ^^'  Geary,  who  was  senior  physician  to 

the    hospital.       The    outer    gate    was 
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Br  William  Griffin,  MJ>.  panicstrickcn   faces    were    sufficiently 

AMM,     T  iA.A.Ai^«  x<»m««.n,  Aw^,  expressive  of  the  occurrence  of  some 

Limerick.  .  catastrophe  jvbich  had  never  been  wit» 

— -*  nessed  m  their  age  before.    The  rela- 

The  Cholera  at  Limerick,  lives  of  the  sick  were  in  the  van  of  the 

1^     ,j  crowd,  lamenting  loudly,  and  watching 

.        '     '  anxiously  for  the  opening  of  the  door 

The  cholera,  afler  spreading  terror  and  in  the  portal,  to  make  inquiries  of  those 

death   throughout  numerous  towns  in  within.     As  we  passed    through    the 

Scotland  and  £ngland,  reached  Dublin  yard,  silent  fear  was  seen  in  every  coati- 

about  tbe  latter  end  of  March,   and  tenance^  tke  «ien%xi\ft^  ^«  xMsnK^^  ^^ 

broke  ont  destmctirei/  in  Cork  before  ttrtngen,  ^\io  Yi«A  covba  Sxl  \s^  «mnr^ 
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themselves  of  the  presence  of  the  dis-  cholera  in  Enji^fland.     It  was  said  that 

ease,  all  looked  anxious  and  depressed,  it  was  not  a  new  disease,  and  that  it  bad 

as  if  sonic  new  mystery  in  human  nature  prevatlerl  in  many  places  as  an  epidemic 

had  iust  been  unfolded  to  them.  repeatedly  before.   There  is  not.  perhaps. 

The  habit  of  meeting  disease  in  almost  a  single  symptom  attendant  on  tt  which 

e?ery  form  that  could  awaken  feeling  may  not  have  been  met  with  in  an  isolated 

*of  awe  and  terror  in  the  mind,  and  a  form  in  other  maladies;  but  riewing 
general  immunity  even  in  the  midst  of  them  all  connected  with  one  mnotlwr, 
the  worst  contamon,  protects  the  phy-  as  they  were  in  cbolcni,  their  com- 
sician,  in  some  ciegree,  from  those  ap-  menccroent,  their  profipnass,  the  frightful 
prehensions  of  which  others  are  so  spectacleof  disease  they  present  to  os  in 
naturally  susceptible.  His  interest  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
the  study  of  the  science  to  which  he  is  de-  termination  in  death,  I  venture  to  affirm 
voted,  his  curiosity  to  witness  a  train  of  no  medical  man  has,  in  these  countries, 
morbid  phenomena  without  counterpart  before  witnessed  their  likeness,  much 
in  any  thing  that  he  had  yet  seen  in  the  less  the  identical  complaint  thejr  con- 
diseases  of  the  human  frame,  and  per-  stitnte. 

haps  a  faint  hope  that  he  niic^ht  lipfht  When   the  bodies  were,  one  by  one, 

upon  some  remedy  capable  of  arresting  taken  out  for  interment  the  next  day, 

its  progress  or  diminishing  its  fatality,  the  scene  at  St.  Jolm's  gate  was  beyond 

tena  also  to  divert  his  mind  from  those  description.     Many  more  patients  had 

depressing  reflections  so  universally  con-  been  admitted  dunng  the  night,  and  all 

se<|uent    to  the   incursion    of  cholera,  the  friends  and   relations  of  the  sick. 

With  all  this,  I  must  confess  I  felt  a  with  crowds  of  persons  attracted   by  in-^ 

shock    on    entering  the   ward    of    St.  tense  curiosity,  choaked  up  the  street. 

John's   Hospital,  tor  which  any  thing  There  was  no  ingress  or  egress  except 

I  had  heard  of  the  disease  had  not  pre-  through  the  centre  of  a  dense  mob;  and 

pared  me.     On  the  right  as  I  entered  whenever  the  gates  were  opened,  and  a 

were  two  young  men,  of  robust  frames,  death  was  announced  in  reply  to  any 

apparently  asphyxiated  ;  they  had  been,  inquiry,  wild  screams  were  heard  along 

it  was  said,  at  their  work  in  the  mom-  the  market-place,  mingled  with  the  sab- 

ing,  but  thev  were  now  laid  in  the  bed,  dued  cries  of  those  who  had  learned  the 

cold  and  pulseless;  their  breathing  op.  fate  of  their  friends  in  the  morning, 

pressed,  tneir  faces  shrunk   and  livid,  Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  how- 

thcir  eyes  with   a  dark  areola  around  ever,  tlie  expression  of  complaint  among 

them,  their  hands  and   arms  blue  and  the  |>cople  was  gradually  altering  its 

sodden,  and  a  clammy  moisture  exuding  tone.     Of  the  first  seven  who  hadi»een 

every  where  from  the  skin.     To  the  left  admitted,  four  or  five  had  been  already 

w,as    a    pale    and    cadaverous-looking  removed  to  the  burial-ground,  and  but 

figure,  flinging  bis  arms  about,  com-  little  hope  ivas  given  to  those  inquiring 

plniningof  the  burning  within  him,  and  respecting  the  rest.     Such  an  uuprcce- 

craving  for  cold  water.     This  was,  in-  dented   and  rapid   mortality  was   alto- 

decd,  the   general   cry   amongst  tliem  gether  unaccountable,  and  strong  sns- 

when   any   one  approached   or  passed  picions  began  to  seize  upon  the  rainda 

the  beds;  and  the  deep  hoarse  whisper  of  many,  as  it  had  done  in  almost  every 

in  which  the  supplication  was  uttered,  place  which  bad  been  visited  by  cholera, 

was  one  of  the  most  startling  as  well  as  that  the  physicians  were  poisoning  the 

characteristic  symptoms  of  the  malady,  patients.     At  first,  exclamations  of  as- 

There  were  others  vomiting,  and  some  tonishment  were  beard  in  the  midst  of 

were  screaming  with  the  cramps,  while  the    wailing    as    a   coflin   passed   out, 

the    attendants    were    busily   engaged  **^Tiat!  noone  recovering?  all,  nil  dead!*' 

in  rubbing  them.     Altogether,  a  scene  But  as  the  belief  grew  stronger,  little 

was  presented  to  me  of  which  any  thing  scruple  was  made  of  directly  charging 

I  had  known  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  medical  attendants  with  the  deaths 

except  from  the  direct  administration  of  which  had  occurred.     It  was  not  until 

poison,    had   not  the  remotest    resem.  long  afterwards,  when  the  character  of 

olancc.     My  mind  was  so  strongly  ira-  the  disease  became  thoroughly  known 

pressed  with  this  conviction,  that  X  could  to  the  poor  in   their  own  cabins,  and 

scarcely  repress  my  surprise  at  the  state-  under  their  own  management,  that  they 

ments  which  had  appeared  from  many  became  convinced  of^the  injustice  of 

phfaieians  on  the  first  irrnptien  of  i\\e  iViwc  iaOlX^vX^va  ^>»^Vsmii.  ' 
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Although  the  two  first  instances  of  there  was  a  bustle  within,  a  confused 

the  complaint  appeared  in  Boherbuoy,  din  of  voices  or  cries,  a  trampling',  and 

parish  of  St.  Michael's,  it  did  not  spread  hurrjing-  to  and  fro,  that  guTe  sufficient 

in  that  district  for  some  days.     The  announcement  of  the  fearful  struggle 

cases    already  admitted    into    hospital  with  death  which  was  going*  en. 
were  from  the  parish  of  St  John's,  and         A  few  miserable  wretches  hung  round 

seemed   to  have    no  connexion   either  the   gate ;  they  seemed  to   have  been 

with  those  that  had  Hrst  taken  ill,  or  there   for  the   greater  part  of  the  day, 

with   one  anoiher.     It  now,   however,  and  were  only  sobbing  quietly ;  but  on 

burst  out  almost  simultaneously  in  all  its  opening*  as  I  entered,  they  started  up, 

Quarters  of  the  old  town,  and   was  so  to  make  inquiries  of  the  porter.     The 

estructive  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  yard  was  strewn  with  straw ;  there  was 

that  it  was  apprehended  it  would  become  a  heap   of  coffins  piled   at  one    side, 

utterly    depopulated.       The  published  against  the   wall,  and   the  cholera  cot 

reports  gave  the  hospital  admissions  to  was  at  the  stair-foot,  with    a  patient 

the  30th  of  May  at  fifteen  or  twenty  waitinj^  to  be  removed  upstairs, 
a-day.     On  the  1st  of  June  there  were        As  I  ascended,  the  full  horror  of  all 

fifty-five   new  cases,  and   on  the  lOlh  I   was  to  meet  came   upon   mei    the 

one  hundred  and   twenty-three,   up  to  moans  of  the  dying,  the  screams  of 

which  period  there  had  been  altogether  those  in  cramps,  the  cries  for  assistance, 

nearly  six  hundred  in  hospital,  of  whom  the  vomiting,   the   hiccup,  the  praFers 

two  hundred  were  already  dead.  for  a  drop  of  cold  water^  came  mmglinfl^ 

Commodious    houses    were    at    this  with   the  heavy  sobs  or    unresirained 

time  opened  in  the  several  parishes  for  lamentations  of  the  attending^  relatives, 

the  reception  of  patients.    The  Christian  It  was  not  inaptly  said,  by  a  friend 

Brothers  or  Monks'  School  was  obtained  who  was  with   me,  that  it  went  nearer 

for  St.  Michael's,  a  small  house  on  the  to   realize    one's    imagination   of  the 

North  l^trand    for  St.  Munchin's,   and  place  of  future  torment  than  any  thinfi^ 

the  school  of  the  convent  of  St  Clare  lie  had  ever  witnessed.    The  apartment 

f<ir  St  Mary's.    The  last  is  one  of  the  was  lonff  and   lofty ;    the  beds  were 

fioorcst  parishes  in  the  city ;  the  popu-  arrang>ea  in  three  rows,  and  so  crowded 

atinn  exceeds  14,000,  and  as  they  were  together   that   there  was  merely  room 

for  the  most  part  panic-stricken  at  the  between   them   for    the    attendants  to 

number  carried  on   in  the  first  burst  of  move  about     Here  and  there,  from  the 

the  disease,  and  thus  generally  prcdis-  walls  and  pillars,  dingy  lights  gleamed 

posed  to  the  attack,  even  the  spacious  across  the  ward,  bringing  into  indistinct 

school-rooms  of  the  nunnery  became  too  view  the  upturned  ghastlv  countenances 

narrow  for  the  sick.  of  those  near  the  door.     "Further  on,  a8 

I   had    been   appointed,  with   other  the  rays  fell  fainter  and  more  obscured 

physicians,  to  the  Strand  hospital,  but  by    the  smoke   and   the  steam   of  the 

as  this  was  not  yet  prepared  for  patients,  water  used  in   filling  tins,  little  could 

and  the  medical  men  at  the  nunnery  be  seen  but  struggling  movements  of 

were  woni  down  with  fatigue,  I  was  the  patients  as  they  lay,  or  the  figures 

re<^uestcd   by  the  Board  of  Health  to  of  persons  hurrying  backwards  and  for- 

relieve  them.     I  shall  never  forget  the  wards  from  bed  to  bed;  and  yet  on- 

impressions  which  that  night's  attend-  ward,  at  the  extremity  of  the  room,  all 

ance  left  on  ray  mind.     Those  who  have  was  mist  and  gloom,  fn>ni  the  depth  of 

never  visited  a  cholera  hospital  during  which  was  repeated  back,  like  distant 

the  early  ravages  of  the  disease,  can  echoes,    the   horrid    sounds  and    cries 

form   but  a    feeble  idea  of  its  horrors  that  astounded  me  on  entering.     I  was 

from  the  most  vivid  description.     The  particularly  struck  with  the  first  object 

field  of  battle  at  the  close  of  day  presents  I  happenecl  to  encounter  near  the  door, 

scenes,  perhaps,  as  shocking;  but  the  An  old  man,  perhaps  80  years  of  age, 

constant  presence  of  the  relations  or  lay  in  the  nearest  of  the  central  beds ; 

friends  at  the   bedside  of  the  cholera  his  head  was  unasually  large,  and  his 

patient,  gives  rise  to  many   touching  whole  frame  of  collossal  make,  though 

circomstances  which  can  seldom  occur  gaunt  and  bare.     He  was  partly  bald, 

at  the  lonely  death  of  the  soldier.     I  re-  but  whatever  hair  remained  was  snow 

paired  to  the  hospital  about  eight  or  nine  white,  and  his  thick  SB^'^  Vk«»\^  ^«6« 

m   the   evening;   the    windows    were  scendiug  from  an  imTfikcniM  ^vw  vsv&a 

bright  with  ligbta  bb  I  approacbedy  but  incbet  oik  ihe  tVkeftV,  ^^^  ^«^  %Ta«^« 
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otherwise   sufficiently    pro|>ortioiicd  (A  stairs  succeeded,  and,  in  a  moment  afWr, 
the  rest  of  the  person,  an  appearance  of  a  figfure  tottered  into  the    Ward,  sup. 
ffig'antic  ma^iitude.     He  was  support-  ported   hj  the    porters,   with   a   coun- 
mtf  himself  on  his  elbow,  after  a  severe  tenance  sunk  and  death-like,  the  lips 
fit  of  vomiting  ;  his  features  were  of  a  blue,  the  eves  g'lassj,  the  voice  hoarse 
ghastly  blue ;  a  glairy  fluid  was  flow-  and  sepulchral.    I  saw  a  stout  joung 
ing  down  his  chin  and  beard,  and  his  man  brought  in  in  this  state,  and  stnig- 
large, sunk,  dilated  eyes,  were  fixed  and  gling  violently  with  cramps,  who  had 
staring.      He     was    evidently    dying,  but  two  hours  oefore,  on  the  preceding 
This  herculean  form,  which  had  resist-  watch,  been  refused  admittance  by  the 
ed  the   vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  cli-  physicians,  on   the    supposition   of  his 
mate,  and    the  attacks  of  all  common  not  bei ug  in  cholera :  but  even  scenes 
diseases,  for  eighty  winters,  sunk  in  a  like  these  soon  grew  common- place,  and 
few  hours  under  the  stroke  of  the  pesti-  it  was  only  where  one^s  attention  was 
leqce.     Within  a  few  beds  of  him,  as  if  caught  by  some  extraordinary  display  of 
in   horrid  contrast,  a  little  infant,  of  a  patience  or  passitni  in  the  passing  tra- 
year  old,  was  lying  cold  and  pulseless,  gedies,  that  they  excited  any  deep  in- 
It  appeared   to  be    dead,   but  on   my  terest.     A   mother's  motionless  figure, 
raising  its  little  head,  it  started  tip  and  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  her  dead  son, 
looked  about  for  cold  water,  which  it  with   hands  clasped  and  tearless  eyes, 
drai)k  ravenously  from  the  hands  of  the  uttering,  in  whispering  accents,  "  The 
nurse.     In  a  few  moments  it  began  to  Lord  gave  him  to  me,  and  the  Lord  has 
Tomit ;    between  each   fit  of  which   it  taken  away ;"  or  a  daughter,  with  fays- 
looked  about  in  piteous  wondering,  as  terical  screams,  clasping  the  limbs  of 
if  to  know  whether  we  could  conjecture  her  breathless  parent,  as  the  heavy  steps 
what   was  the  matter  with  it.     There  of  the   porters  coming  to   remove   the 
was  little  time,  however,  for  reflecting  body    to    the  dcad-house,  were  beard 
on  individual  portions  of  a  picture  which  passing  along  the  ward, 
was    alto^fifcther    new    and    appalling.        There  bad  been  a  great  mortality  the 
The   physician  I   was  come  to  relieve  night  before  in  this  hospital,  and  I  he- 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  ward,  taking  lieve  about  37  patients  were  still  living 
his  round  ;   the  apothecary   following  when   I  took   charge   of  it.      Feeling 
him  with  a  tray  of  medicine.     He  was  much  indisposed  and  exhausted,  I  re- 
now  prescribing,  now  issuing  orders,  turned  home  at  four  oVlock  in  the  mom- 
now  crossing  here  and  there,  as  the  cries  ing,  after  admitting  nearly  foi^  oew 
or  calls  of  the  sufferers  demanded.    At  cases,    and   witnessing  eleven   deaths. 
times  all   seemed   in    utter   confusion.  There   had   now  been   312  admissions 
some  running  with    sinapisms,  others  since     the     commencement^    and    ill 
with  tins  full  of  hot  water,  others  with  deaths;  and  as  the  disease  seemed  still 
liniments,  and  the  doctor  was  freauently  on  the  increase,  and  the  sick  were  accu- 
arrested  by  the  friends  of  the  sick,  each  mulating  to  so  frightful  an  amount  in 
endeavouring    with   the   most    earnest  the  wards  that  it  was  impossible  to  at- 
supplications   to     call     his     attention  tend  to  them,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
wherever  they    were    most   interested,  remove  the  patients  from  the   General 
'*  Doctor  I  m^  mother, my  dear  mother!  City   Hospital    ( Barrington*s),    to   the 
she  is  gone,  if  something  is  not  done  for  County,  to  make  room  for  the  admis- 
her." — "Ob,  sir,  what  will  become  of  sion  oj*  cholera  cases. 
my  brother,  with  the  cramps? — do  look        On  the  I2th  it  also  began  to  spread 
at  him ;  one   look,  only  one   look  !"—  rapidly  in  St.  Michael's  parish,  where 
'*  Doctor,  is  my  child  to  die;  is  nothing  it   had   hitherto  extended  itself  rather 
to  be   done   for  him  ?     Heavens  bless  slowly.     On  the    13th  the  admissions 
you  forever,  sir,  and  give  me  something  into  the  hospital  opened  in  the  Mimka' 
to  stop  the  vomiting."    With  these  dis-  School  were  immense,  and  were  chiefly 
tracting  appeals  were  mingled  the  ever-  from    Little    Anne-street  and    Market 
during  cries  for    cold    water,    or    the  Alley.     The  cases  in  the  other  hospitals 
screams    of   some    miserable    creature  were  also  numerous,  and  those  among 
whose  cramps  had  abated   a  little,  to  the  wealthier  classes  vastlj   exceeded 
have  the  sinapism  removed.  any   which   had  occurred   in   one  da^ 
Occasionally  the  startling  shout  of  since  the  commencement  of  the  pesti- 
'*  a  case,  a  case !''  reached  us,  from  the  lence. 
door-wBf;  a  beary  trampling  on  lV\e        Xx  \eTv^\\i  ^^  v\vi\a3k\Vf  tiejemcd  Iq 
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have  attained  its  maximum,  sixty  deaths  consifvned  to  the  $|prave  amidst  the  wail- 
having  taken  place  in  and  out  of  bospi-  ingfs  of  those  to  whom,  while  living,  they 
tal  within  twenty.four  hours.  Nothing  were  wholly  unknown, 
could  now  exceed  the  still  and  forlorn  It  was  at  this  period  I  first  had  an 
state  of  the  city,  or  the  dismay  of  its  opportunity  of  classifying  the  patients 
inhabitants.  The  deserted  streets  were  accurately  as  they  were  brought  in,  and 
white  with  lime,  which  was  abundantly  noticing  whether  in  the  early  or  late 
scattered  through  them,  with  the  hope  stage  of  the  malady  the  treatment  adopts 
of  decomposing  the  infectious  poison  m  ed  was  more  or  less  successful.  At  the 
the  atmosphere.  Silent  and  almost  de-  termination  of  a  month,  by  a  simple  cal« 
serted,  they  presented  at  noon,  in  the  culation  made  by  the  clerk  or  registrar, 
midst  of  summer,  an  appearance  some-  I  was  furnished  with  inferences  worth 
times  seen  at  day-dawn  in  the  depth  of  all  the  medical  opinions  which  had  been 
winter  after  a  hard  night's  snow ;  in  broached  siqce  the  disease  had  reached 
itself  sufficiently  startling  if  only  for  its  these  kingdoms,  and  only  not  in  every 
strangeness,  but  rendered  infinitely  more  respect  indisputable,  because  not  found- 
so  by  the  gloomy  countenances  of  the  ed  on  more  extensive  premises.  To 
lonely  individuals  who  now  and  then  these  inferences  I  shall  have  to  refer 
hurried  past,  or  the  solitary  hearse  mov-  more  particularly  hereafter, 
ing  slowly  on,  with  no  other  attendant  In  the  beginning  of  July  there  was  a 
than  the  driver.  St.  Munchin's  parish,  very  perceptible  decrease  in  the  total 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  had  amount  of  new  cholera  cases  and  deaths 
been  hitherto  comparatively  free  from  in  the  city;  aud  towards  the  end  of  the 
the  disease ;  but  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  month  the  complaint  had  nearly  ceased. 
15lh  and  I6th  of  June,  as  if  it  had  sud-  It  had,  however,  so  universally  returned 
denly  crossed  the  river,  a  vast  number  to  every  place  once  visited  by  it,  that 
were  taken  ill  at  Thomond-gate,  and  the  people  were  for  some  time  in  no 
conveyed  to  the  Strand  Hospital,  to  way  disposed  to  feel  at  ease  on  the  sub- 
which  I  was  now  attached.  ject;  and  the  result  proved  their  appre- 

¥or  several  days  the  disease  spread  hensions   were   but   too  well  founded, 

extensively  in  this  new  direction.    As  On   a  beautiful  warm  evening  in  the 

the  population  of  the  parish,  however,  latter  end  of  August,  when  even  the 

was  small,  and  such  as  were  unable  to  most  apprehensive  were   beginning  to 

resist  the  pestilence   were  soon  struck  forget  their  fears,  the  medical  officers  of. 

down,  it  declined  almost  as  suddenly  as  Barrington's   Hospital    (the   only  one 

it  commenced,  and  on  the  22d  both  the  kept  open  for  the  ciisease)  were  a  little 

North  Strand   and  Nunnery  Hospitals  alarmed  on  finding  that  two  or  three 

were  closed.  cases  had  been  just  brought  into  the 

I  was  immediately  transferred  to  St.  house ;  and  while  they  were  yet  con- 
Michael*s  Hospital,  where  I  found  the  jecturing  as  to  the  probability  of  a  new 
severity  of  the  disease  unabated.  The  irruption,  the  tramp  of  crowding  feet, 
deaths,  which  had  from  the  beginning  and  the  well-known  cries  and  sounds  of 
exceeded  those  of  any  other  huspitaf,  cholera,  were  heard  in  the  hall.  Witb- 
were  still  so  numerous,  and  the  supply  in  an  hour  or  two  the  wards  were  full ; 
of  coffins  so  deficient,  that  the  bodies  of  and  as  beds  could  not  be  procured  with 
those  who  died  during  the  night  were  sufficient  readiness,  the  patients  were 
often  thrown  in  heaps  in  a  comer  near  stretched  on  the  floors  side  by  side, 
the  gate,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  with  just  room  enough  for  the  medical 
burial  cart  in  the  morning,  or  the  claims  attendfants  to  pass  between  them.  Three- 
of  friends  or  relatives,  who  chose  to  inter  fourths  of  those  brought  in  were  pulse- 
the  deceased  themselves.  It  was  a  less,  cold,  and  livid  ;  and  of  73  admit- 
shocking  s'ght  to  witness  the  business-  ted  on  this  and  the  succeeding  night, 
like  indifference  with  which  the  cot-  52  expired — a  mortality  far  exceeding 
men  turned  over  these  ghastly  remains  that  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  which 
in  search  of  any  particular  corpse,  when  had  previously  occasioned  very  general 
'it  was  demanded  fur  interment,  and  remark.  Nothing,  indeed,  seems  so 
from  the  recklessness  of  ihe$«  men,  and  singular  in  this  disease  as  the  sudden- 
the  confusion  often  incidental  to  sudden  ness  of  its  onset,  and  the  apparently  in- 
incursions  of  cholera,  or  to  an  unex-  evitable  death  of  those  first  struck  Nv\\.Vk. 
pected  mortality,  mistakes  no  doubt  oc-  it.  This  sveat  TXioiVaXvyj  vi«&  ^n^xl  ^- 
casionally  occurred,  uud  bodies  were  senrabU  waeu  \X  iiiw^^V»  ^.x^RMt  %xs%«x 
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or  quarter  of  the  city,  as  if  it  always  as-  Tbe  word  **  re?erberation  "  strictlj 

sutned  fresh  energy  when  it  changed  its  means,  a  beating  back,  an  echo ;   never- 

locality.    The  attack  in  this  instance,  theless,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain,  as 

though  more  violent  than  even  on  its  clearly  as  possible,  tbe  phenomena  to 

first  invasion,  was  happily  of  very  short  which  this  name  has  been  applied, 

duration ;   and  we  bad  the  happiness.  If  the  hands  be  placed  on  eitber  side 

within  a  few   weeks,  of  declanng  the  of  the  chest  of  a  healthy  individual  in 

city  perfectly  freed  from  the  pestilence,  the  submaxillary   region,  while  be   is 

The  total  number  of  persons  attacked  speaking,  a  tremulous  motion  is  felt,  as 

in  Limerick  from  the  commencement  of  it  the  sound  of  tbe  voice  was  conducted 

the  epidemic  until  its  termination,  in-  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  gave  a 

eluding  private  cases,  at  a  rough  esti-  mechanical  stroke  or  impression  to  the 

mate,  was  over  2500;   tbe  number  of  hand*,  just  as  the  waves  of  air  conduct 

deaths  about  1000.    The  population  of  sound   up  the  meatus  auditorius,  and 

the  city,  by  the  census  in    1831,  was  cause  an  impression  on  tbe  auditory 

06,554 ;  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  then  nerves ;  only  in  one  case  tbe  sense  of 

very  much  underrated,  and  was  more  feeling,  in  toe  other  that  of  bearing,  is 

generally  estimated  at  from  70,000  to  used.     I  have  remarked,  if  the  tone  of 

75,000.     The  hospital  cases  reported  to  voice  be  rather  high,  that  the  impres- 

the  Board  of  Health  to  tbe  IBth  of  sion  is  not  convey^  to  tbe  bands ;  and 

July,  when  the  complaint  bad  nearly  consequently  in  women,  who  generally 

ceased,  were  2125  ;    the   deaths   760.  speak  in  a  higher  tone  of  voice  than 

There  were  a  considerable  number  af-  men,  the  reverberation  of  tbe  voice  is 

terwards  on    its    second    irruption    in  not  so  frequently  felt.     If,   however, 

August,  of  which  I  have  the  reports  much  effusion   of  fluid   exists  in    tbe 

onl^  for  the  three  first  days,  during  cavity  of  the  thorax,  this  impression  is 

which  the  admissions  were  73,  the  deaths  not  propagated  to  tbe  hands ;  or  if  fluid 

62,  as  already  stated.  is  contained  only  in  one  cavity  of  tbe 

.  _  chest,  (he  reverberation  is  felt  on  the 

CTo  be  continued.]  ^^^jj^  ^^  ^j^^  healthy  aud  not  on  those  of 

the  affected  side.    I  have  also  reason  to 

believe,  that  in  cases  of  partially  con- 

ON  densed   lung,  the  reverberation  of  tbe 

"REVERBERATION"  of  the  VOICE  y^»«^.'*  "4^*\  ^^'^^^^  5 /"^  «^^n  on<^ 

^TCT^  A  or^o               mir«oTi  lung"  *»  entirely  condensed,  that  no  sen- 

,N  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST.  ^^^^  „f  j,,^  -^^-^^  ;,  ^^^^^  „„  ^ 

band  applied  to  tbe  affected  side. 

„ ,.         ^   .     .^   ,.     *  >-,  I  remain,  sir. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette.  your  obedient  servant, 

gjjj  C.  J.  B.  Aldis,  M.D. 

.  18,  BnrlinKton-street, 

I  HAVE  frequently  noticed  the  fact,  that  Dec  9, 1887. 

a  reverberation  of  the  voice  is  commu-    _« . 

nicated  to  the  hand  if  applied   to  the 

chest  of  a  healthy  person  during  the  PERFORATION  OF  THE 

time  he  is  speaking ;  but  the  applica-  STOMACH. 

tion  of  this  circumstance  as  a  diagnosis  

of  disease  did   not  occur  to  m^  mind 

until  Dr.  Chambers  stated,  while  exa-  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

mining  a  patient  at  St.  George's  Hos-  g 

pital,  that  no    **  reverberation"  of  the  ^,      ^    '         ^              .       j    .    ^ 

voice  was  felt  by  the  hand  in  cases  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sandys  has  desired  me  to 

effusion  of  fluid  into  the  chest.     These  forward  to  you  the  inclosed  case,  and  to 

may  not  be  the  precise  words  employed  request  your  insertion  of  it  at  an  earl j 

by  Dr.  Chambers,  but  the  principle  is  lime,  as   a  companion   to  that  of  Mr. 

correct.    Since  then  I  have  made  a  few  Pnchard,  of  Leamington,  published  last 

observations  on   this  subject,  which,  if  week.                                  ,       .         . 

not  very  imporUut,  will  probably  be  the  't  occurred  some  months  since  in  a 

means  of  calling  the  attention  of  others  patient  attending  our  local  dispensary^ 

to  a  symptom  which  may  often  be  found  «  Any  person  can  verify  thU  fkct  on  his  own 

of  some  practical  utiJitj.  cbt»t. 
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and  is  principally   copietl    from    n'otes    bocanie  thirsty,  and  indu1||fed   largely 

taken  at  the  tune.  in  lemonade,  when  the  previous  synip- 

I  am,  sir,  tonis  returned  in  all  their  violence.    Her 

Your  obedient  servant,  thirst  now  became  incessant,  and  she 

William  Whitehouse.  drank  at  least  five  pints  of  acid  drink 

4,  FfMcl.  Terrare,  KentUb  Town,  during  the  nijrht.     I  Was  summoned  at 

Jan.  8,  lias,  7  o'clock  in  the  morning',  but  before  I 

arrived  she   hud  expired,  about  tuenlT- 

A  young  woman,  aged  abont  22,  un-  one  h  .urs  after  the   occurrence  of  the 

marned,  of  a  pale  and  somewhat  chlo-  first  alarming  symptom, 
nitic  appearance,  yet  naturally  plump,        Examination ahout  eleven  honrs  after 

and  in   wfiAon/wtiir,  requested  my  ad-  death. —  The    bodr,    externally,     was 

advice  for  a  pain  at  the  region  of  the  plump    and    wt  ll-Jbrmed.     There    was 

stomach,  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  appe.  evident   fluctuadon    in   the  abdominal 

tite  (especiall;r  as  regarded  solid  food,)  cavity.     On   making  the  first  incisiou 

with  a  sensation  of  weight  and  fulness  through  the  skin,  there  appeared  a  layer 

after  each  meal.     This  distaste  for  solid  of  fat  at  least  thrcc-lourths  of  an  inch  iu 

food,  and  some  other  dyspeptic  symp-  thickness  over  the  whole  of  the  abdo- 

toms,  have  existed  for  some  months.  men  and  thorax  :  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 

The  treatment  adopted  was  cupping  domen  was  filled  and  distended  with  a 

and   blistering  over  the  region  of  ibe  mixed  and  turbid  fluid,  to  the  extent  of 

stomach,  the  exhibition  of  the  vegetable  more  than  a  large  wasb-haud-basin  full, 

tonics  with  soda,— an  occasional  aperi-  —There  was  a  circular  perforation  of 

cnt,— and  lastly,  a  course  of  steel.  Fnmi  the  stomach,  (»f  the  size  of  a  shilling, 

none  of  these  did   she  experience  any  ji,  ||ie   lesser  curvature,  about  midway 

marked  benefit.  between  the  cardiac  orifice  and  the  py- 

After  penicvering   in  this   treatment  Jorus ;  the  edges  of  this  were  smooth, 

for  some  weeks,  she  went  out  one  morn-  sliH',  and  almo>t  cartilaginous;   it  had 

ing,  having  taken  a  single  cup  of  tea  evidently    been,    and    was    still,    par. 

for  her  breakfast.     She  had  proceeded  tially  adherent  to  a  thickened  and  solidi- 

about  a  mile,  when  she  was  suddenly  tied' por: ion  of  omentum.     There  was 

seized  with  violent  pain  in  the  lower  |,o  appearance  of  ulceration  on  the  io- 

partof  the  abdomen,  recurring  in  throes  ternal  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  no 

like   labour  pains,— so   much   so,  that  other  apparent   lesion    of    its  mucous 

a  stranger,  into  whose  house  she  was  coat,  if  we  except  two  or  three  minute 

taken,  expected  nothing  less  than  an  points  of  a  vivid  scarlet  near  the  cardiac 

"  accouthement"   every    moment.      A  orifice.     The  intestines,  in  several  parts, 

chaise  was  nrocured,  and  she  was  quick-  were  slightly  adherent,  from  the  effu- 

ly  brought  home  ;— my  attendance  was  sioii  of  coagulable  lymph. 
n<»w  requested,  and  1  found  her  extre-        Sueh  other  parts  as  were  examined, 

niities  cold,    her  pulse    120,    low  and  presented  no  unusual  appearances, 
feeble ;  there   was  constant   urging  to 
make  water,  a  continual  retching,  with 

ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit  5  great  ten-       REMARKS  CONNECTED  WITH 
deriiess  of  the  abdomen    the  pa  ma  in-  MIDWIFERY 

creasing  in  violence,  in  duration,  and  in  « ix^ »» ix-  jj*v  i . 

frequency,  till   at  length  they  became  

incessant,  with  a  most  urgent  and  dis-  /^    ^,     tu-^         ^-r    b^  j*     i^ 

tressing  bearing  do»vn  of  The  womb—  ^^  '*«  ^'''""'  "f  '*'  *«*•"•'  G'wrt/*. 
The  bowels  were  moderately  open.  Sir, 

Bleeding  being  contra  indicated  by  Be  kind  enough  to  give  insertion,  in 

the  extreme  lowness   ol  the  pulse,  and  ..„ur  valuable  periodical,  to  the  follow, 

the  great  prostration  of  strength,  a  full  {„«  observations,  in  answer  to  the  re- 

dose  of  Liq.  opii  sedat.  was  given,  and  „,arks  of  Mr.  H.  Coles,  which  appeared 

warm  fomenutions  sedulously  applied  i„  a  late  number  of  your  journal, 
to  the  abdomen. 

Fmm  these  measures  she  seemed  to        It  is  well  known  to  every  one  ac- 

experience   some   benefit,  the  retching  quainted   with   the   principles  of  mid- 

bemg  moderated,  and  the  pain  some-  wifery,  that  women  have  (v\v\oi  \x«a  \a 

what  relieved  ;  but  in  the  evening  she  time  heeu  de\\NeT«4  \\k  «\xa»^\.  «H«t^ 
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position  that  could  be  mentiooed,  and  larlj  where  the  difficulty  arises  from  ex- 

frequently  in  very  odd  ones,  from  their  treme  rigfidity  of  the  external  parts  in 

inability  to  chancre  it  on  the  unexpected  the  first  labours  of  women  advanced  to 

occurrence  of  gpontaneous  evolution  su-  the  a^fe  of  forty  or  upwards, 
pervening.     Though  women  have  from        Introducing   the  Female  Cathe- 

necessity  or  superstitious   habits,  pre-  ter. — This  is  an  operation  that  ought 

ferrcd  being  delivered   in  certain  posi-  to  be  performed  with  g^at  gentleness 

tions    rather    than     others,    yet    that  and  courtesy,  neither  doing  any  thing 

never  can  be  a  reason  for  continuing  rude,  nor  making  use  of  any  expres- 

the  practice  in  opposition  to  all  delicacy  sions  that  would)  wound  the  most  sensi- 

and  mature  reflection,  neither  can  the  tive  ear.     One  attendant  is  enough  to 

vague    and  indefinite  remarks   of  Mr.  be    present.     The   room  ought    to    be 

H.  Coles  be  a  motive  for  changing  the  darkened ;    the    curtains    of    the    bed 

position   at  the   period   of  parturition,  drawn,  and  the  patient*s  face  covered, 

from  the  left  side,  which  is  the   esta-  The  back,  with  tne  thighs  drawn  up,  is 

blished,  to  the  right.     There  are  many  the  best  position,  next  to  which  is  the 

special  reasons  of  the  highest  import-  lefl  side.    It  is  the  only  operation  in 

ance    for  delivering  on   the  left  side,  which  you  require  to  make  your  exami- 

First,  it  is  the  most  becoming  and  suit-  nation  from  before:  laying  your  hand 

able,both  for  the  patient  and  accoucheur,  gently  on  the  hypogastric  region,  feel 

Secondly,    it  is  the   best  for  making  the  distended  blaader,  and  make  some 

examinations  (in  all  common  cases),  ap-  inquiries  about  the  seat  of  the  pain,    to 

plying  instruments  or  performing  opera-  carry  off  the  alarm  and  attention  of  the 

tions,  without  the  ])atR'iit  seeing  either  patient :  take  care  you  use  no  pressure 

the   practitioner,  or  what  he   is  about,  on  the  distended  organ,  as  it  gives  rise 

w  hicli  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  to  acute  pain :  pass  the  index  finger  of 

Thirdly,  it  is   superior  to  every  other  the  left  hand  down  over  the  pubis,  be- 

for     the     application    of    manual    aid  tween  the  nympho! ;  carry  it  down  in  a 

for  the  safety  and  support  of  the  peri-  perpendicular  direction,  about  an  iucb 

neum  during  the  second  stage  of  labour,  below  them:  at  this  point,  and  imme- 

a  circumstance  uliich  all  must  admit  to  diately  above  the  orifice  of  the  vagina, 

be    of    great     importance,     frequently  you  will  feel  the  meatus  of  the  urethra 

calling    for    our    undivided    attention,  in   the   shape  of  a  small  protuberance 

Fourthly,  it  is  the  position  of  all  others  resembling    a    flattened    pea:    having 

in  which  a  woman  can  be  delivered  in  placed  your  finger  on  the  meatus,  carry 

accordance  with  that  high  and  sensitive  the  catheter  in  your  right  hand  to  t^, 

feeling  of  delicacy  which  at  all  times,  your  finger  will  then  be  able  to  direct  it 

and  more  particularly  at  this,  pervades  into  the   urethra  without  the  slightest 

the  female  breast.  difficulty,  if  you  hold  it  in  the  proper 

I   think   it   would  be  absurd   going  direction,     with    the    other    extremity 

on   multiplying  proofs  of  the  advan-  pointing  up  over  the  pubis,  towards  the 

tages  of  the  left  side  in  preference  to  umbilicus,  having  the  catheter  either 

every   other  position,  as  I  imagine  if  armed  with  a  blaader  or  a  vessel  applied 

what  I   have  said   does  not  convince,  to  receive  the  urine  on  the  bed,  opposite 

nothing  would.    The  experience  of  ages,  the  right  groin,  which  is  the  most  de- 

and  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  profes-  pending  and   convenient  direction   for 

sors  and  teachers  of  the  obstetric  art,  after  the  escape  of  the  urine,  without  either 

repeated  discussion  and  mature  delibera-  wetting  the  female  or  soiling  the  bed, 

tion,  have  been  in  favour  of  the  left  side,  which  ought  never  to  occur,  as  it  can 

If  there  was  nothing  else,  the  re/a/iWpo-  with  ease  be  avoided.    You  will  be  able 

sition  of  the  attendant  and  patient  con-  to  tell   by  the  length   of  the  catheter 

demns  and  forbidsus  everoiice delivering  introduced  if  it  has  reached  the  bladder. 

on  the  right  side,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The  urethra  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 

Rare   cases,    no   doubt,    do    occur  in  long ;  never  more  than  two,  except  in 

which  the  right  side  holds  out  advan-  extraordinary  cases,  where  the  bladder 

tages,  but  these  are  the  exceptions  to  the  has  been  pushed  up,  and   the  urethra 

rule,   and  will  not  happen  more  than  stretched,  distorted,  or  forced  to  one  or 

once  in  five  or  six  hundred  cases.  There  other  side,  out  of  ito  natural  coarse,  bj 

arc  also  forceps  cases  where  the  back  the  pressure  of  the*  gravid  uteroa  and 

II i7/  be  found  the  best  position,  particu-  distended  tectum  behmd  it    In  tone  of- 
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these  extreme  cases  g^reat  difficulty  is  out  of  the  bed  into  a  receiver,  which  he 

experienced,    and    sometimes    all    our  leads  us  to  believe. 

efforts  fail  in  introducing  the  catheter.  Your  obedient  servant. 

The  plan  I  have  found  to  succeed  best  W.  H.  M*IvoR. 

in  these  cases  is  simply  to  empty  the  u,  Harieystreet,  Dec.  8th. 

rectum  by  the  jfentlest  means,  then  raise  — ■ 

the  nates  and  lower  the  shoulders  of  the  •  -  j^  r%ir*  At     i'^  Krr  n^'^i^C* 

patient  considerably,  to  allow  the  ores-  JVll^UlL^ALi   IjA^ti  1  1  Hi. 

sure  of  the  distended  uterus  to  fall  back  Saturday,  January  13,  1838. 

off^  the  urethra;  you  will  then  be  able  ^^     ^ 

to  pass  the  catheter  with  comparative 

ease,  and  relieve  the  patient  from  ex-  ••r-cetonmibu.. licet  etiam  mihi.  dignUMem 

cruciatinjf  torment.     11  the  case  is  very  puhiicum  -it,  aicemii  |>ericuium  noi.  recu«o.»' 

bad,  keep  in  the  catheter  for  some  time,  Ciccao. 

and  do  not  eropiy  the  bladder  all  at  

once,  but  by  degrees,  or  very  slowly,  sr  PP()^Fn  TDfOfY 

stopping  a  little  now  and  a^ain,  that  it  ^^^^  "^  fc>l-PPOSED  IDIOCY. 

may  contract  upon  itself.     If  bland,  or  The  difficulties  which  we  meet  with  at 

comparatively  mild   injections    thrown  every  step  in  forensic  medicine  do  not 

up,  do  not  empty  the  rectum,  the  scoop  ,.«.     .-    i  •   j        i        i 

Jiil  be  found  the  most  convenient,     t  differ  in  kind,  and  perhaps  not  even  in 

have  said  little  of  the  position  of  the  degree,  from  those  which  are  found  in 

patient  during  the  operation  of  intro-  the    therapeutic    division    of   our    art. 

ducing  the  catheter,  as  in  all  ordinary  The   practical   difference   in    the  diffi. 

cases  the  accoucheur  ought  to  be  able  ^..i,*  „  «r  »u«  ,^^  k..«,.«u«o —«»»«♦«  k« 

t        ^\              s.-  ^      '.L  r    •!•.  culties  01  the  two  branches  seems  to  be, 

to  perform  the  operation   with  facility,  ,      .      ,               ,        ,            ,        ,.  . 

ease, and  delicacy,  in  any  position  which  ">a^  "|  ^^e  one  where  law  and  medicine 

be   may  chance  to   find    her  in,   as  it  come  in  contact,  each  slight  distinction 

ought  to  be  done  with  the  least  possible  is  of  importance  ;  whereas,  in  the  prac- 

preliminary  ceremony,  as  it  would  mul-  ^j^.^  of  physic,  though  the  same  shades 

tiply  her  fears,  increase  her  alarm,  and  '^ .;       .       ,                   .    , 

make    the     operation     appear    doubly  "ccessanly  exist,  they  are  ranked  toge- 

terrible  to  her  already  excited  imagina.  ther   under  a  few   bold  divisions,  and 

tioii.  the   minor   varieties    are  passed  over. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  anatomy  r^^ins,  to  take  an  instance,  scarlet  fever 

and  relative  position  of  the  parts,  and  .i          i          i            a          ^ 

practised  sufficiently  on  the  dead  subject,  «>*^'  '""'y  ^»»'-«"if«^   *  thousand  grades 

will  feel  any  difficulty:  practice  itself  from  the  most  malignant  forms  of  the 

will  never  teach   a  man  to   pass   the  disease  to  perfect  health  ;  and  it  would 

catheter    with     grace    and    gentleness  surpass   the  skill   of    the   mo^t    acute 

without  the  above-mentioned   prepara-  u     •  •      .     j    •  i       i*  i           «i 

tory  study  and  practice  :  certa*inly  no  V^y^^^^^^  ^^  decide  wh.ch  are  the  pre- 

one  is  justified  in  exposing  the  oatient,  ^^^^  ">"»s  ^*  "ere  danger  begins,  and, 

and  still  less    in   looking,    and    then  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  those  that 


patient 

not  conscious  of  being  exposed.  Women  ever,  is  not  here  of  much  importance; 
do  not  make  known  all  the  wounds  they  the  milder  cases,  in  this,  as  in  otlier 
receive  on  those  occasions  from  impru-  diseases,  recover  under  any,  or  no  treat- 
dence.     Mr.  H.Coles,  1  perceive,  has  ^  i    •  i     • 
forgot  to  infonn  us  of  the  length  of  his  ™®»'  •  *P"  ">«  ^"'J'  inconvenience  re- 
catheter,  as   well   as    the  direction  he  suiting  is,   that  the  medication  which 
makes  it  assume,  whether  between  the  allows  the  lesser  degrees  of  the  malady 
abdomen  and    thigh,    over  the   aceta-  to  get  well,  is  often  spok^xx  o^  ^^Xi^-^- 
bulum,  or  down  between  the  legs  and  .               n             .  x>  >«- 
round  the  nates.  I  am  inclined  to  think  i"g  a  reaWy  cumxvevovveT.    ^^oti^^^^ 
his  instrument  must  be  very  long,  if  it  of  this  error  w\\\  octut  Vi    esct'S  o\v«k 
rcaabes  from  the  interior  of  ththlBAdet  among  the  tlbouiaaA-wA-^tie  xetja^^^^* 
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extolled  in  the  treatment    of  Asiatic    reading    the    Scriptures,     though    be 
cholera.    But  Jet  us  suppose  that  the    occasionally    had    recourse     to    other 
possession  of  a  ci?il  rijfht  depended  on    religious    books,    and     even    glanced 
the  claimant's  bcingr  affected  with  scarla-    at  the  newspaper,  in  which,  however, 
tina  or  not ;   how  nice  and   how  dis-     he  did  not  seem  to  take  much  interest, 
putable    would     be    the    line     drawn     His  extreme  debilitj  hindered  him  from 
between  the  slightest  case  of  the  disease,    personally  superintending  the  concemsof 
and  perfect  health  !     How  many  and    his  farms,  and  his  knowledge  of  rustic 
how    vain    would   be  the   attempts  to    matters  was,  of  course,  far  from  deep, 
distinguish   between   som'e  varieties  of    Such  as  he  was,  however,  he  seems  to 
scarlatina  and  certain  other  eruptions !    have   been   a  man   of  plain  common 
Who  would  be  able  to  settle  whether    sense,  not  wholly  indifferent  to  what 
roseola  is  scarlatina  at  a  minimum  ?  was  g«»ing  on  around  him  ;  and  consi. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these    dering  his  very  limited  opportunities  of 
fine  distinctions  are  every  day  laid  down    acquiring    information,    he     answered 
by  one  party,  and  contradicted  by  ano-    many  of  the  questions  put  to  him  wi  h 
ther,  is  unsoundness  of  mind ;  for  here    something  more  like  abrewdness  than 
the  boundaries  of  health  and  disease  are    idiocy. 

as  undefined  as  in  either  of  the  maladies  In  England,  says  Blackstone,  a  man 
we  have  mentioned,  but  with  this  ad-  is  not  an  idiot  if  he  has  any  glimmer- 
ditional  circumstance,  that  to  decide  ing  of  reason — if  he  can  tell  his  parents, 
whether  the  supposed  patient  is  one  or  his  age,  and  the  like  common  matters. 
not,  is  often  to  decide  whether  he  is  to  Similarly  in  Scotland,  those  are  idiots, 
enjoy  his  property  at  large,  or  be  a  says  Erskine,  *'  who  are  entirely  de- 
prisoner  for  life.  privcd  of  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  ha\e 
Hence  the  repeated  but  vain  attempts  an  uniform  stupidity  and  inattention  in 
which  have  been  made  to  define  un-  their  manner,  and  childishness  in  their 
soundness  of  mind  with  precision,  and  speech,  which  distinguishes  them  from 
hence  the  conflicting  verdicts  of  juries  other  men ;  and  this  distemper  of  the 
in  commissions  de  lunatico  inquirendo,  mind  is  commonly  from  the  birtli,  and 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  took    incurable  " 

place  in  Scotland  about  a  year  ago.  With  this  definition  by  the  highest 
of  which  an  elaborate  report  is  now  legal  authority  staring  him  in  the  face, 
before  us*.  how   any   one  could  have  ventured  to 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  assert  that  David  Yoolow  was  an  idiot, 
as  follows : —  is  almost  inconceivable. 

David  Yoolow,  the  son  of  a  farmer.  We  find  in  Mr.  Colquhoun's  book, 
at  Mill  of  Peattie,  in  Forfarshire,  was  that  a  remedy  is  provided  bj  the  Scot- 
struck  with  paralysis,  at  the  age  of  nine  tish  law  for  those  cases  where  persons 
years,  from  which  he  never  altogether  are  not  idiots,  but  from  profusencss,  or 
recovered.  From  this  time  to  the  hold-  the  too  great  facility  of  their  tempers, 
ing  of  the  inquest,  a  period  of  about  might  be  too  easily  induced  to  make 
forty-three  years,  be  had  led  the  life  of  hurtful  conveyances.  This  remedy  is 
an  invalid.  He  spent  his  time  in  his  called  an  interdiction,  and  makes  all 
room,  where  his  chief  employment  was    deeds  voidable  which  are  sabseqaentlj 

*  Report  of  the  Proceeding!  ander  a  BHeve  of  CXecUtcd   by    the   party    interdicted^  af. 

Idlotry,    Peter  I)uncan   •^n.t  I>*^W   Yoolow,  fectiug  his  heritable  estate,   wlthoUt  the 

tried  mt  Conpar-Anyus,  28—80  Jan.  1837.    With  <•     i       .          i« 

«ajppcnd/x  of  reJatf re  documenU,  andanVnlTO-  ^lk«e,Tk\.  ol  \.V\«  vuterdlCtors,  **  UflMia  it 

daeUon,  bf  LodovJc  Colquhouo,  Esq.,  iLdvocale.  -.v.»W  v^txt^^v^t  W^^V  v&Ak  ^mAa. V»»»  %«ml«p 
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been  of  an  onerous  and  rational  charac-  sist^'s  tmstees?   be  named  them  all. 

ter,  and  that  the  ^antee  has  sufTered  no  Being*  asked  what  be  would  do  with 

prejudice  through  them. ^'  bis  money  at  his  death?  be  answered, 

Whether  such  an  interdiction  would  **  I  cannot  take  it  with  mo.*'    He  was 

ba?e   been   thought   sufficient   for   the  asked,  if  be  were  dying,  would  be  not 

protection  of  the  property  of  Voolow  we  think  it  right  to  leave  some  part  of  bis 

know  not;  hut  it  is  clear  that  the  eyi-  money  to  his  relations?    be  answered, 

dence  would  not  have  borne  out  the  jury  *'  Part  of  it."    He  was  asked,  if  a  deed 

in  laying  even  this  limited  restraint  on  were  offered  him  to  sign,  giving  away 

him;  nor  does  it  appear,  indeed,  that  his   property,  would   be  sign   it?    He 

there  was  the  slightest  danger  of  bis  said,  *'  I  should  like  to  know  what  was 

losing  his  property  in  any  manner.  in  it*." 

This  inquiry  into  the  state  of  mind  We  can  only  say,  that  if  these  are  the 
of  David  Yoolow  was  held  at  Coupar-  answers  of  an  idiot — nay,  even  of  one 
Angus,  in  Forfarshire,  Jan.  28— .10,  against  whom  **  a  brieve  of  idiotry" 
1837;  the  question  proposed  to  the  could  with  any  decency  be  levelled, 
jury  being  the  supposed  idiocy  of  the  that  we  know  plenty  of  people  who 
defendant  The  proceedings  were  might  shake  in  their  shoes ;  and  that  the 
opened  by  speeches  from  the  counsel  for  whole  population  of  the  country  might 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  after  be  divided  into  juries,  and  defendants 
which  Yoolow  was  visited  at  bis  dwell-  accused  of  idiocy, 
ing  by  the  Sheriff,  accompanied  by  the  Some  of  your  signers  of  blank  aceep- 
jury  and  the  counsel.  The  answers  tances  might  take  a  lesson  from  David 
given  by  Yoolow  to  the  questions  which  Yoolow's  proviso—'*  I  should  like  to 
were  put  to  him  might  alone  have  been  know  what  was  in  it." 
sufficient  to  settle  the  point  of  bis  ima-  The  first  witness  on  the  plaintiff's 
giuary  fatuity.  "  Being  asked  whether  side  was  Dr.  Christison,  the  author  of 
be  read  the  newspapers?  he  answered  the  treatise  on  poisons.  He  gave  an 
that  he  did — the  Weekly  Journal,  He  account  of  the  questions  which  be  bad 
was  asked  what  it  was 'that  be  read  in  put  to  Yoolow,  together  with  bis  sn* 
the  newspaper?  be  answered  that  it  swers,  from  which  he  inferred  that  be 
was  the  price  of  grain.  Being  asked  laboured  under  a  great  degree  of  imbe- 
what  is  the  price  of  wheat?  be  an-  cility,  and  was  unable  to  manage  bis 
swered,  thirty-eight  shillings  a  quarter,  affairs.  Many  of  the  questions  pot  by 
Being  asked  bow  much  is  in  a  quarter  the  learned  professor  were  very  strange, 
of  wheat  ?  he  answered,  eight  bushels,  if  we  consider  them  as  addressed  to  a 
To  the  question  whether  be  read  his  supposed  idiot: — e,  g.  ''Although  you 
bible  ?  he  replied  that  he  did.  Being  do  not  meddle  with  politics,  there  are 
asked  if  he  understood  what  be  read  ?  'some  branches  of  tbem  which,  as  a  far- 
be  answered,  "  I  think  I  do."  He  mer,  you  should  know  about;  for  in- 
was  asked  whether  the  soul  perished  stance,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  Com 
with  the  body  ?  he  answered  **  that  it  Law  Bill  ?"  He  answered,  "  I  ken 
did  not.  Being  asked  what  became  of  naething  about  that"  I  asked  "  What 
it?  be  answered,  "If  you  are  good,  is  it  intended  for?"  be  answered,  ''To 
it  goes  into  happiness ;  if  not,  into  sell  the  com,  I  fancyf ." 
misery."  He  was  asked  how  many  If  he  bad  read  all  the  folios  that  baTe 
ploughs  he  had   labouring,   and    how  been  put  forth  by  committees  on  the 

jnan y  horses  ?  which  he  answered  cor-  ~     ^^      ,, 

,                              ,     ,       i_                  «•  •  Report,  p.  II. 

rectly.     Being   asked  who  were  bis  ^  Ibi4,  ^^  ^^^ 
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eorn-laws,  he  could  bardlj  ba?e  given  a 
more  shrewd  reply. 

Wbeu  asked  "  if  he  knew  who  was 
prime  minister  just  now,  he  answered, 
*'  No;"  and  this  we  suppose  i« as  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  fatuity ;  though 
e?en  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  ac- 
knowledges in  his  second  speech  that 
"  it  is  oflen  difficult  to  answer  who  is 
prime  minister.  Wliethcr  it  be  Lord 
Melbourne,  or  the  Duke  o'  — ,♦  or 
any  other  O',  may  be  at  times  a  puzzling 
inquiry  to  wiser  men  than  Yoolowf  * 

Dr.  Christison  says,  "  an  uncommon 
degree  of  memory  sometimes  accompa- 
nies persons  of  unsound  mind,  particu- 
larly  memory  of  the  contents  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  I  was  informed  Mr. 
Yoolow  possessed.  It  was  partly  on 
that  account,  and  partly  because  I  was 
otherwise  satisfied  that  he  was  of  un- 
sound mind,  that  I  refrained  from  ask- 
ing him  any  questions  upon  the  subject 
of  the  ScripturesJ. 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  Miss  Bagfster, 
on  the  contrary.  Dr.  Monro  deposed 
that  *'  many  insane  persons  ha?e  good 
memories,  but  I  ha?e  not  known  imbe- 
cile patients  have  good  memories  §." 

,  Almost  the  only  answer  in  which 
Yoolow  apparently  broke  down  was  the 
following  one:—"  I  asked  him  how 
much  wheat  should  be  used  per  acre  in 
sowing  ?"  To  which  he  answered,  "  a 
boll."  **  Then  I  asked  him  what  would 
be  a  good  return  ?"  He  answered, 
"  Twa  (two)  bolls  ;"  and  this  lie  repented 
on  being  asked  the  question  again,  and 
said  **  it  would  be  a  very  good  return  ||.*' 

A  return  of  two  for  one  would  cer- 
tainly  not  be  considered  good  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  agriculture  ;  but 
the  constant  mistake  committed  by  the 

*  A  witnets*'  a«ked  hini,  at  different  times,  who 
wat  prime  minister,  when  he  said,  '  The  Duke  o* 

« /  and  then  looked  to  Charles  Scott ;  hut  on 

the  last  visit  he  told  me  it  was  Melbourne.'*—  Re. 
port.  p.  25. 

f  Report,  p.  M. 
t  Report,  ]).  15. 

Mbd.  Oax.  Vui.v.p.  62», 
Report,  p.  13. 
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witnesses  for  the  plaintifT  througlioiit 
this  inquest  was  to  suppose  that  Yoolow 
was  a  farmer ;  whereas  he  was  a  trem* 
bling  invalid  confined  to  his  room  bj 
incurable  disease,  and  though  io  pos- 
session of  several  farms,  be  necessarily 
transacted  every  thing  by  deputy.  Hence 
he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  a 
ready  acquaintance  with  these  matters; 
far  less  could  such  an  answer  be  consi- . 
dered  a  proof  of  fatuity. 

Moreover,  it  was  suggested  by  his 
counsel,  with  great  probability,  that 
Dr.  Christison  had  misiraderstood  the 
answer,  and  that  Yoolow  had  really 
said  "  twal  bolls,"  1.  e,  twelve  bolls, 
though  the  Professor  fancied  be  said 
**  twa  bolls,''  t.  e.  two  bolls*. 

We  shall  give  the  remainder  of  this 
interesting  trial,  with  some  further  ob- 
servations, next  week. 

■  ^^-^— ^— ^^^— ^— ^-^^^^^^— — ^— ^-^^-^— 

CLINICAL  LECTURE 
oir 

THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

Delivered  at  St.  Bartholomew*t  HofpUal^ 
By  Wm.  Lawrence,  Esq.  F.R  S.^gc 

Thet  who  wish  to  learn  the  nature  of  the 
venereal  disease  may  choose  between  two 
modes  of  proceeding.  One  is,  to  read 
books  on  the  subject;  the  other,  to  enter 
the  wards  of  an  hospital,  and  study  the 
facts  there  presented  to  observation,  with 
a  mind  as  free  as  possible  from  doctrines 
and  preconceived  notions.  The  two  me. 
thoda  ought  to  coincide;  but  they  differ 
widely  in  their  results.  There  cannot  be 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  determining 
that  the  latter  is  preferable  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  correct  knowledge.  If  you  ex- 
pect to  find  what  yon  read  confirmed  by 
what  you  will  observe  for  yourselves  in 
this  hospital,  you  will  be  disappointed : 
the  two  modes  of  study  do  not  differ  more 
essentially  than  the  conclusions  to  which 
they  respectively  lead.  The  statements  io 
books  are  to  the  eflfect,  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain virus  or  poison,  which,  when  applied 

•  At  least  three  EnKliahmen  oat  of  foor.  In  pro- 
nouHcing  French,  confooud  the  aonnds  of  tbecM 
and  otf.  Hence,  if  a  Prcnchman  Myi  4mui  mm^ 
they  are  apt  to  mlitnke  It  for  itnun  a9m»%  or  vloa 
rerM.  which  pmdacet  exactly  tbe  sane  nlsapiirc* 
bentlon  a«  the  one  In  the  text* 
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to  the  hnman  body,  prodaces  effects  so  head  and  face.    He  was  directed  to  take 

well  marked  in  character,  and  so  regular  two  grains  of  calomel  with  one- third  of  a 

in  progress,  that  we  may  by  them  easily  grain  of  opium,  three  times  daily,  and  to 

distiogvish  syphilis  from  all  other  forms  apply  the  black  wash  to  the  sore.    He  con- 

of  disease.   Thus,  wc  should  expect  to  find  tinued  this  treatment  till  the  6tb  of  June, 

the  great  pox  as  definite  in  appearance  when  the  mouth  had  become  considerably 

and  course  as  the  small-pox  or  cow-pox.  affected :  he  then  left  off  the  calomel  and 

Again,  it  is  represented  that  other  morbid  opium,  and  took  five  groins  of  the  blue  pill 

phenomena,  apparently  produced   in  the  every  night.    During   this  time  he  was 

same    manner  as  this  supposed    regular  kept  in   bed,  and  confiued   to  milk  diet, 

syphilitic  disease,  are  not  venereal,  do  not  Under  this  plan  the  ulceration  was  quickly 

result  from   the  application  of  a  poison,  arrested;   and   the  sore,  which  had  been 

and  require  a  different  mode  of  treatment  spreading  for  eight  weeks,  healed  rapidly: 

from  true  syphilis.  the  tubercular  eruption  disappearea  from 

When,  on  the  contrary,  we  look  over  the  face, 
the  several  cases  presented  to  our  obser-        The  original  sore,  however,  did  not  heal 

▼ation  in  a  large  hospital,  we  see  affections  completely  at  the  middle  of  the  dorsum 

very  different  from  each  other  in  appear-  penis,  where  the  ulceration  had  extended 

ance,  and  in  other  essential  characters,  a  little  under  the  integument:  it  continued 

yet  c(»ming  under  the  common  denomi*  to  burrow  in  this  direction  aAer  it  had 

nation  of  venereal  disorders.    Different  as  cicatrised  soundly  elsewhere,  and  at  last 

these  are,  they  seem  all  to  arise  from  a  extended  so  far  that  it  was  necessary  to 

common  source;  the^  owe  their  origin  to  lay  open  the  undermined  skin  by  a 'free 

promiscuous  sexual  intercourse,  and  are,  incision  on  the  13lh  of  June.    The  an- 

therefore,  justly  denominated  veneretd,    I  healthy  surface  thus  exposed  was  dressed 

know  no  reason  why  any  one  of  these  successively  with  black  wash  and  with  the 

varieties  should  be  called  true  syphilis  rather  balsam  of  Peru.   'I'he  sulphate  of  quinine, 

than    any    other.      We    may,    therefore,  and  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 

abandon  the  attempt  to  distinguish  be-  were  administered  internally.  The  patient 

tween  syphilis  and  the  diseases  resembling  left  the  hospital  in  the  middle  of  July, 

it,  and  discard  from  our  vocabulary  the  freed  from   the  local  complaints,  and  in 

terms  true  syphilis  and  pseudo  syphilis^   and  excellent  health. 

the  others  founded  on  the  hypothesis  just        The  case,  thus  far,  shows  the  natural 

noticed ;  terms  which  have  either  no  clear  progress  and  the    destructive    effects  of 

meaning  or  an  erroneous  one,  and  are  only  phagedenic  ulceration,  when  unchecked  ; 

calculated  to  introduce  confusion  and  ob-  for,  if  we  suppose  the  twelve  pills  taken 

scurity  into  a  subject  sufficieutly  difficult  before  admission  to  have  been  mercurial, 

in  itself.     If,  then,  you  wish  to  learn  the  they  had  produced  no  sensible  operation 

natureof  syphilis,  dismiss  frttm  your  minds  on  the  system.     It  shows  that  phagedena, 

the  speculations  of  authors,  and  observe  although    essentially  destructive,    eating 

the  phenomena,  progress,  and  treatment  of  away  the  affected  part  by  ulcerative  ab- 

the  venereal  cases  in  this  hospital.  sorption,  as  its  name  implies,  is  not  ncces- 

I  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  case  sarily  active  in  its  progress.    It  had  here 

of  William  Smith,  a  tailor,  in  I^zarus  gone    on   uncontroled  for    eight    weeks, 

ward,  who  has  already  been  in  the  hospital  and  merely  destroyed  a  portion  of  intego- 

more  than  once.    Tnis  is  a  well-marked  meat.  The  effect,  indee<),  would  have  been 

example  of  phagedenic  venereal  disease,  more  serious,  if  the  disease  had  been  seated 

and  it  shows  a  correspondence  in  character  in  the  glans.  |The  present  case  is  an  ex- 

between  the  primary  affection  and  its  se-  ample  of  what  might  be  called  chronic 

condary  or  constitutional  consequences.  phagedena.     It  demonstrates  further  the 

He  was  first  admitted  into  the  hospital  powerful   influence  of  mercury  over  the 

on  the  19th  of  May,  1836,  with  a  phage-  disease,  and  its  unequivocal   instrumen- 

denic  ulcer  of  the  prepuce,  by  which  the  tality  in  effecting  a  cure.    Some  have  be- 

upper  half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  part,  had  lieved  that  the  use  of  mercury  is  capable 

been  destroyed  to  the  basis  of  the  glans.  of  giving  the  phagedenic  character  to  an 

The  ulcer  had  an  irregular  ragged  surface  nicer.    Here,  however,  the  primary  form 

and  edge,  small  portions  of  the  latter  being  of  the  complaint  was  phagedenic:  this 

livid ;   there  was  no  appearance  of  repro-  character  rapidly  disappeared  under  the 

duction.      The  discharge  was  Uiin  and  nse  of   mercury,   being  succeeded  by  a 

ichorous ;    not   abundant   nor   offensive,  healthy  restorative  process. 
There  was  not  much  pain.    The  ulcer  had        W.Smith  retnmed  to  the  hospital  on 

existed  eight  weeks,  auring  which  time  he  September   10,  1836,    with  a  relapse  of 

had  taken  twelve  pills,  and  employed  a  ulceration  on  the  penis:    I  was  alMent 

lotion,  which  caused  considerable  pain,  from  London  at  the  time,  and  he  conse* 

A  few  large  browniih«red  cutaneous  tn*  qnently  came  under  the  care  of  my  col- 

berdcs  had  appeared  recently  on  the  foie.  lea^uei  Mr.  JAq^^   \  >iXL<^«nXKeA^^nX'^^ 
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whole  dorsQin  of  the  penis  was  occupied  impro?ed  rapidly ;  the  ulceration  of  the 
by  a  foul  pha(|^denic  sore  of  circular  figure,  throat  lost  its  phagedenic  character,  and 
which  extended  a  little  in  the  direction  of  soon  healed;  the  nloera  of  the  face  cica- 
the  pubes.  The  surface  was  so  foul,  and  trized ;  the  swellinfi^  of  the  ulna  disap- 
It  had  extended  so  rapidly,  that  Mr.  peared,  and  those  of  the  frontal  bone  and 
Lloyd  had  thoup^ht  it  proper  to  apply  the  os  mala  broke  and  discharged,  the  open- 
strong  nitric  acid.  The  sore,  when  I  saw  ings  subsequently  scabbing  over.  With 
it,  was  co?ered  by  the  brown  crust  which  the  abatement  of  pain  the  rest  and  appe- 
foll4)ws  the  effective  application  of  that  tite  returned ;  the  flesh  and  strength  were 
escharotic.  The  separation  of  the  eschar  restored  ;  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital 
was  followed  by  a  clean  granulating  sur-  in  the  middle  of  February,  not  onJj  free 
face,  and  cicatrisation  was  soon  com-  from  disease,  but  stout  and  in  excellent 
pletcd/  On  this  occasion  no  mercury  was  health. 

used,  either  externally  or  internally,  and  On  this  occasion  mercury  was  only  used 
the  patient  was  discharged  perfectly  well  locally,  viz.  in  the  form  of  cinnabar  fnmi- 
in  October.  gation ;  but,  as  it  happens  not  nnfre- 
On  January  6,  1837,  he  was  again  ad-  quently  under  such  circumstances,  the 
roitted  with  phagedenic  ulceration  of  the  specific  action  of  the  remedy  on  the  con- 
fauces  and  face,  and  inflammation  of  the  stitution  was  produced,  and  ptyalism  en- 
periostcnm.  The  velum  palati,  uvula,  sued.  The  rapid  cicatrization  of  the 
and  tonsils,  the  upper  and  back  part  of  a  leers  in  the  fauces  and  in  the  face,  and 
the  pharynx,  were  occupied  by  an  irregular  the  corresponding  dispersion  of  the  perios- 
ulceration  with  a  lardaceous  surface, ragged  teal  swellings,  were  probably  owing  in 
edge,  and  bright  red  margin  :  deglutition  great  measure  to  this  operation- of  the  re- 
was  performed  with  difficulty  and  with  medy.  The  soothing  and  restorative  me- 
great  pain.  There  were  three  or  four  cir-  dicine,  and  the  generous  diet,  which  were 
cular  phagedenic  sores  on  the  face.  There  necessary  on  account  of  the  pain,  eroacia- 
was  a  soft  fluctuating  swelling  over  the  tion,  ana  weakness,  were  advantageous  in 
left  superciliary  ridge,  and  another  on  the  enabling  the  patient  to  support  the  action 
OS  malas  of  the  same  side.    The  carpal  of  mercury. 

extremity  of  the  left   nlna  presented  a  Smith  seemed  completely  restored  when 

large  painful  swelling  of  the  periosteum,  he  left  the  hospital;  but  the  cure  was  not 

All  these  aflections  were  of  painful  charac-  yet  permanent,  for  he  is  now  again  in 

ter;  they  had  intemipted  rest,  and  im-  Lazarus  ward,  aflected  with  disease  of  the 

paired  appetite,  causing  emaciation  and  nose,  ulceration  of  the  throat,  enlargement 

great  weakness.    These  evils  were  aggra-  and  induration  of  the  right  testicle.     He 

rated  by  great  alarm  respecting  the  nature  came  in  on  the  23d  of  this  month  (June.) 

and  progress  of  the  disease,  and  depres-  There  is  a  large  ulcerated  opening  in  the 

sion  of  spirits.     I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  septum  narium,  forming  a  free  communi- 

he  had  never  been  aflected  witn  syphilis  cation  between  the  two  nostrils,  both  of 

before;  that  he  had  been  of  regular  habits;  which  are  in   great  measure  blocked  up 

and  that  he  had  been  particularly  careful  with   bloody  scabs  and  stinking  matter, 

of  himself  since  his  first  admission  into  the  A  most  oflensive  foetor  is  difl'used  to  some 

hospital.  The  painful  nature  of  the  symp.  distance  round  the  patient.    The  bridge 

toms,  and  the  enfeebled  condition  of  the  of  the  nose  has  partially  sunk,  and  has 

patient,  reqnired  narcotics,  and  strength-  become  turned  to  one  side.    The  integn- 

ening  means,  both  medical  and  dietetic,  ments  are  swelled,  of  dull  red  colour,  hot» 

and  presented  a  strong  contra- indication  and  painful.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 

to  the  general  use  of  mercury,  although  the  bone  is  diseased,  from  the  yielding  of 

the  influence  of  that  remedy  was  required  the  septum,  the  offensive  stench,  and  the 

to  check  the  progress  of  disease,  particu-  inflamed  state  of  the  external  coverings. 

larly  in  the  throat    He  was  ordered  to  The  aflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 

fumigate  the  throat  with  cinnabar  every  probably  secondary ;  the  seat  of  disease  in 

night  and  morning ;  to  take  the  concen-  the  pharynx  is  its  upper  and  back  part, 

trated  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  so  high  up  that  the  lower  portion  only  of 

three  times  a  day,  and  5  gr.  of  the  pil.  the  ulcer  comes  into  view ;  it  has  the  same 

saponis  c.  opio  at  night;  and  to  feed  on  phagedenic  character  as  on  the  former  oc- 

milk  and  broth,  or  on  meat,  according  to  casion.    This  position  of  the  ulcer  in  the 

his  powers  of  swallowing.    On  the  9th  pharynx,  if  not  pecnliar  to  phagedenic 

eight  ounces  of  port  wine  ordered  for  him  syphilis,  is  very  common  in  tnat  form  of 

daily,  and  the  dose  of  the  pil.  saponts  c.  tne  disease;  the  testicle  is  moderately  en • 

opio  was  increased  to  74  gr.    On  the  24th  larged,    hard,    somewhat   irregular   and 

the  fumigation  was  continued  once  daily,  knotted,  painful  on  pressure;  toeaaotnm 

the  mouth  having  become  sore,  and  linctus  is  red,  and  rather  warm, 

was  ordered  for  a  cough.  Under  this  treat-  The  remedies  ordered  weire,  solution  of 

ment,  the  local  symptoms  and  the  health  corrosive  sublimate  (half  a  grain  to  the 
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ounce)  in  lime  water,  to  the  nose,  pre-  and  clear  e?idence  to  the  same  point  may 
Tiously  clearing  it  of  scabs  and  matter  by  at  any  time  be  obtained  by  looking  over 
means  of  tepid  water ;  five  grains  of  hy-  the  patients  in  any  one  venereal  ward, 
driodate  of  potash  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  James  Wodd,  admitted  June  15,  has  six 
of  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  or  eight  small  circular  sores  on  the  lining 
three  times  a  day;  mercurial  liniment  to  of  the  prepuce,  at  its  orifice.  These  sores 
be  rubbed  on  the  testicle.  The  patient  are  a  little  elevated,  so  that  the  entire  ulcer 
has  now  been  in  the  hospital  a  week  under  is  in  slight  relief;  they  are  of  flt>rid  red. 
this  treatment,  and  already  feels  much  This  is  a  common  form  and  situation  of 
better.  primary  syphilis.  The  sores,  which  are 
The  foregoing  is  a  striking  case  of  pri.  numerous,  present  a  little  ulcerative  exca- 
mary  phagedenic  ulcer,  followed  by  the  vation ;  they  then  become  raised  as  you 
constitutional  eflects  which  are  observed  see  them  in  this  patient,  and  of  florid 
in  this  form  of  syphilis  more  particularly,  colour,  and  subsequently  cicatrize.  From 
viz.  tubercular  eruption,  and  phagedenic  four  to  eight  weeks  not  unfrtquently 
ulcers  of  the  skin,  fauces,  upper  and  back  elapse  before  the  healing  process  is  com> 
part  of  the  pharynx;  disease  of  the  nasal  pleted.  This  must  be  the  kind  of  affec« 
bones  and  membrane,  and  aflfection  of  the  lion  which  has  been  denominated  uleut 
testicle.  Tt  shews  the  rapid  succession  of  elevatum.  Remember  that  this  elevation 
the  various  secondary  symptoms,  which  is  belongs  to  one  period  only  in  the  progress 
usiinlly  observed  in  this  form  of  the  com-  of  the  aflfection.  These  cases  shew  that 
plaint  excavation  and  a  foul  tawny  surface  are 
Mercury  is  of  great  service  in  the  treat-  not  essential  characters  of  a  syphilitic 
ment  of  phagedepic  syphilis;  but  it  must  sore;  al^i,  that  primary  sores  may  be  nu- 
not  be  employed  indiscriminately.  If  we  merous  as  well  as  single, 
proceed  on  the  old  notion  of  its  being  the  Thomas  Haley,  in  the  same  ward  (La- 
specific  and  sole  remedy  for  such  com-  zarus),  has  a  sore,  not  excavated,  seated 
plaints,  employing  it  freely  at  first,  recur-  on  an  indurated  ba^is,  at  the  root  of  the 
ring  t(»  its  use  when  the  disease  appears  prepuce,  just  behind  the  glans.  The  in. 
again,  and  so  on,  toties  quoties,  we  shall  se-  duration,  as  large  as  a  horsebean,  feels 
riously  damage  the  constitution,  aggravate  like  a  lump  of  cartilage  under  the  skin, 
the  patient's  suflerings,  and  increase  the  In  this  and  the  preceding  case  black  wash 
liability  to  relapse.  The  disease  itself  is  is  applied  to  the  part,  and  five  grains  of 
of  painful  nature  ;  it  causes  loss  of  flesh  blue  pill  are  taken  twice  daily, 
and  general  depression :  repeated  and  long  Mr.  Hunter's  description  has  led  to  the 
courses  of  mercury  act  like  a  poison  in  belief  that  a  venereal  sore  is  circular,  ex- 
this  dilapidated  state  of  health.  It  is  ne-  cavated,  foul  or  tawny  on  the  surface,  and 
ci-s*<ary  to  check  the  destructive  progress  with  an  indurated  base  and  edge.  A  little 
of  the  primary  afiection  ;  and  this  object  observation  will  be  suflicient  to  shew  that 
sometimes  cannot  be  accomplished  with-  the  latter  character  Is  not  essential,  and 
out  the  full  action  of  the  remedy  on  the  that  it  is  not  seen  in  the  majority  of  yene- 
mouth.  Its  local  administration  is  of  real  sores.  The  subcutaneous  hardness, 
great  service  in  phagedenic  secondary  which  is  certainly  very  peculiar  in  indu- 
symptoms;  but  I  avoid,  if  possible,  its  rated  chancres,  depends  in  some  measure 
internal  use,  especially  when  the  powers  on  the  texture  of  the  affected  part;  its  de- 
of  the  constitution  have  been  impaired  by  yelopment  requires  the  existence  of  loose 
the  painful  nature  and  the  duration  of  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin.  It  is  not 
disease.  seen  in  ulcers  of  the  glans,  where  that 
[Smith  remained  in  the  hospital  four  tissue  exists  sparingly:  we  meet  with  it 
or  five  weeks  on  the  last  occasion.  Before  In  the  prepuce,  and  especially  at  the  angle 
he  went  out  the  whole  septum  narium  between  the  lining  of  the  latter  and  the 
came  away  in  several  pieces.  The  dis-  body  of  the  penis,  where  the  cellular  tissue 
charge  ceased,  and  the  nostrils  became  is  abundant.  An  ulcer  sometimes  occn- 
clear,  but  the  deformity  of  the  nose  was  pies  the  corona  glandis  and  the  basis  of 
increased ;  the  throat  soon  got  well,  and  the  prepuce,  in  which  case  the  preputial 
the  swelling  of  the  testis  subsided.  He  portion  of  the  sore  may  be  indnratedy 
showed  himself  at  the  hospital  from  time  while  that  on  the  glans  possesses  no  such 
to  time  during  the  autumn,  continuing  character. 

free  from  disease  and  in  excellent  health.  Another  patient  in  Lazarus  has  a  sore 
It  may  be  concluded  that  he  continues  as  large  as  a  sixpence  on  the  integ^menta 
well,  as  he  promised  to  return  in  the  of  the  prennce.  The  ulceration  is  super- 
event  of  any  relapse.]  ficial,  with  a  clean  smooth  surface,  afford- 
There  are  at  present  other  cases  in  the  ing  a  thin  discharge  in  small  quantity^ 
hospital,  illustrating  the  various  effects  which  concretes  into  a  slight  clcnely- 
produced  by  what  appears  to  me  a  common  adhentkn^  »ciJb.  TVa  teasvi'Ql  ^\  ^ficiib  wN«%\ak 
cause,  promiscuous  sexual   iotercoune;  ik\\i\iem«tt^\  ^t^\&^^<9^^'BL^dQ»x>s^ 
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groin,  while  the  sore  is  on  the  left  side  of  he  has  had  neither  pain  in  the  abdomen, 

the  prepuce.    This  occurrence  of  glandu-  nor  epistaxis. 

lar  affection  on  the  side  opposite  to  the        March  10th. — Lies  on  his  back;  Cue 
ulcer  is  occasionally  noticed.    This  case  co?ered  with  red  spots,  and  has  an  ex- 
is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  presslon  of  anxiety;    answers  questions 
preceding.  rapidly  and    sensibly  ;    sight    troubled ; 
Thus  these  four  cases  of  disease  arising  eyes  injected;  nostrils  dry;  feels  giddy; 
from  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse,  pre-  tongue    dry  in    the   centre,    oioist    and 
sent  to  your  observation  four  primary  af-  natural  in   its  circumference ;    no   mete* 
factions  essentially  distinct;  and  1  know  orism ;    no  gargouillement  in    the   right 
no  reason  why  one  of  these  should  be  iliac  fossa.     The  chest,  axilla,  and  abdo- 
called  true  syphilis  more  than  the  others,  men,  covered  with  numerous  vesicles,  half 
Hence  syphilis,  whatever  may  be  the  na-  a  line  in   diameter ;  perspired  a  little  in 
ture  of  its  unknown  cause,  and  whether  the  night;  several  rose-coloured  spots  are  ^ 
that  cause  be  one  or  many,  produces  phe-  seen  on  the  chest  and  abdomen  ;  pulse  96 
nomena  considerably  varied.    They  who  yesterday  evening ;  100  this  morning.     A 
have  been  endeavouring  to  find  out  true  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  ;  no  nausea ;  re- 
▼eneral  disease,  in  the  expectation  of  find-  spiration  vesicular;  much  thirst, 
ing,  as  in  smallpox  or  cow-pox,  an  affec-        Antim.  Tartariz.  gr.  j.  in  die  sumend. 
tion  of  determinate  character,  commencing        ,,,,       ^       ,  ,        .   .    .  j    i_ 
at  a  regular    period,    running  a  certain         Hth.-- Countenance  less  injected;  has 
course,  lasting  a  certain  time,  and  coming  ""t  vomited  j  pulse  92  yesterday  evening, 
to  a  definite  conclusion,  have  been  pur-  88  this  morning;  tongue  dry  in  the  centre, 
suing  a  chimera;  they  have  been  seeking  but  trembles  less;  tinnitus;  fresh  vesicles 
for  what  does  not  exist.    The  wh.>le  phe-  ©^  ^^f,  chest  and  neck ;  desquamation  of 
nomena  of  syphilis,  the  characters  of  the  ^«  skin ;  four  stools;  spleen  cannot  be 
primary  disease,  the  constitutional  effects,  distinguished. 

the  duration  of  both,  the  intervals  between        Eau  de  Seidlitz,  half  a  bottle  to  be 
the  primary  and  secondary  affections,  and  taken  during  the  day. 

betvjecn  the  successive  manifestetions  of        q„   ^^  j^^j^  ^y^^  sudamina  were  still 

the  latter,  present  numerous  and  stnking  ^^^^  numerous,  and  confluent,  particu- 

dioerences.  j^^l    ^^^^^  ^j,^  axilla.    The  tongue  hegui 

to  clean,  and  to  become  moist. 

On  the   17th  he  felt  a  little  appetite, 

FURTHER  REPORT  *"^^  ^^^^  ^**»^  1^^""**  ^^  became  rapidly 

convalescent. 

OF 

CASES    OCCURRING    IN  THE  Remarks.- The  last  three  cases  afford 

CLINIQUE  OF  M.  LOUIS  examples  of  two   diseases,  enteritis  and 

*  typhoid  fever,  which  by  inattentive   ob- 

>«*  *!.     ujL^.  I  J    I     n-.-x     D    •  serfcrs    are  often    confounded.     Though 

At  the  Hdjntal  de  la  Pitt4,    Pans,  g^j^^ral   symptoms   of  typhoid  fever  were 

absent  in   the  last  case,  those  that  were 

By  Henry  Curling,  Esq.  present   were   sufficient   to  announce   its 

nature.    The  dianha'a  and  excessive  proa- 
tration  of  strength  at  the  commencement. 

Case  \ll.^Tpyhoid  Fever  v^ith  Eruptim^  ^^^  headache,  the  giddiness,  and  tinnitna,    . 

'^^  '^  the  presence  of  sudamina  and  rcse-lenti- 

Becovery.  cular  spots,    could,  when  combined,    be 

A  YODNo  man,  aged  23,  of  a  strong  consti-  attributed  to  no  other  diseasct 
tution,  with  black  hair  and  eyebrows,  well         In  like  manner,  in  the  second  case,  the 

developed,  came  to  the  hospital  March  9th.  nature  of  the  disease  was  denoted  by  the 

For  six  or  seven  days  previous  to  his  ill-  very  iHimerous  stools,  the  little  fever,  the 

ness  he  had  had  diarrhoea,  but  had  paid  pulse  being  only  •>0;  the  little  prostration 

no  attention  to  it.    He  has  been  obliged  of   strength    (fur    although    the    patient 

to  keep  his  bed  the  last  fortnight.    His  ceased  working  the  second  day,  he  never 

illness  commenced  with  shivering,  cough,  kept  his  bed);   the  advanced  age  of  the 

and  headache,  followed  by  excessive  heat  patient  (63) ;    the  absence  of  giddinesa, 

and  great  prostration  of  strength.    The  tinnitus,  and  spots.    These  symptoms  are 

diarrhcsa  has  continued  except  during  the  only  observed  in  enteritis.     Pain   in  the 

last  two  days;  the  fever  has  not  ceased,  abdomen  and  diarrhoea, though sufficienUj 

bat  he  has  had  no  return  of  the  rigors,  frequent  in  typhoid  fcvcr»  are  still  more 

Anorexia  and  tinnitus  aurium  arc  to  be  constant  in  enteritis.  Headache  occurs  in 
added  to  the  symptoms.  The  sight  has  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty  of  fever,  but  io 
been  troubled,  and  he  hta  felt  giddy ;  but    uol  mQie  \^aiv  \.n«o  o^  >^l«  ^axoa  TL^assXint  ^1 
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cmses  of  enteritis.     Among  a  great  num.  patients  in  whom  this  symptom  is  present 

ber  of  cases  of  enteritis  observed  by  M.  die. 
Louis,  only  one  quitted  his  work  the  day 

of  the  attack,  while  the  contrary  happens  Case  Wll.^Typhoid   Fever^ErytipeUu  of 

in    typhoid    fever.      The   rose-lenticular  '*«  Faee^jlcute  Peritonitu  from  tuppoted 

spots,  the  sndamina,  epistaxis,  meteorism,  perforatum  rfthe  Ileum — Recovery, 

are  rare  in  enteriUs;  not  more  than  one  ^  ^j^^k,  aged  33,  had  resided  in  Paris 

in  twenty-three  had  epistaxis.    Vomiting  ^hree  week^  when,  on  attempUng   one 

IS  also  rare  in  enteritis;  but  it  does  not  coming  (March  22)  to  get  up,  she  was 

often  occur  in  fever  before  the  eighth  or  attacked  with  vertigo,  p^n  in  the  head, 

ninth  day,  the  period  when  most  of  the  buzzing  in  the  ears,  andchilliness,  which 

complications  of  fever  are  developed.    En-  oblii?ed  her  to  keep  her  bed.    She  arrived 

tentis  may  occur  from  infancy,  may  be  }„  p^ris  in  perfect  health,  and  had  not 

repeated  several  times,  and  may  complicate  ^een  exposed  to  privations.    These  symp- 

other  diseases.    Typh(»id  fever  nireW  at-  ^^ms  continued  till  the  25th,  when,  being 

^icks  very  voung  or  very  old  individuals,  obliged  to  go  out,   she   fell   down  from 

When  M.  Louis  wrote  his  work  on  Fever,  weakness.    The  next  day  she  vomited  for 

2.5  was  the  mean  age  of  the  cases  he  had  ^jj^  g„j  ^j^^^  and  had  diarrboa,  with  pain 

observed.    From  a  more  recent  analysis  of  in  the  abdomen.     On  the  3 1st  she  entered 

a  still  greater  number  of  cases,  he  finds  23  ^^^  hospital,  having  walked   therewith 

to  be  nearer  the  truth.     He  has  never  seen  difficulty,  supported  by  two  persons. 

It  after  GO  years,  and  very  rarely  after  50.  ^pril  Ist—Memory  exact-  lies  on  her 

M.  Louis  has  only  seen  five  fatal  cases  of  ^ackj  eyes  sunk;   cheeks  of  a  livid  red 

enteritis;  and,  considenng  its  frequency,  ^i^^^   ^^^^^^^  troubled  j  tinnitus  aurium ; 

be  does  not  view  it  as  a  dangerous  dis-  ^reat  prostration  of  strength,  but  not  com- 

**!Su       u    •.   •      •            ui     *           r       J  plete;  tongue  dry  and  rM,  not  pointed; 

Though  It  IS   impossible  t)  confound  j^^  ,30,  small  and  feeble;  great  thirst; 

well-marked  cases  of  enteritis  and  typhoid  abdomen  soft;  the  spleen  cannot  be  dis- 

fever,  yet  as  a  disease  is  more  denoted  by  tinguished;  pain  in  both  iliac  foss»  in- 

the  combination  of  certain  symptoms  than  ^rea^^ed  y^    pressure;  no  pain  in  the  epi. 

by  the  presence  of  any  one  particular  sign,  gastrium;  twenty  stools  yesterday  5  respi- 

so,  when  some  of  these  8ym|itoms  are  ab-  Jation  healthv.                               -^  »       *^    . 

sent — when  they  occur  in  a  difTcrcnt  order,  r^.  .      ..            *    ..           m  _a         •    1 

the  diagnosis  is  often  rendered  difficult.  Diet:  ptisan.     Antimon.  Tartgr.j.  in 

This  occurs  in  enteritis  and  tvphus  fever,  ***®  sumend. 

slight  cases  of  which  arc  often  confounded.  2d.— Has  had  three  stools,  and  vomited 

And  the  distinction  between  them  is  more  four  times.    Yesterday  afternoon  the  nose 

important  than  is  generally  thought,  par-  became  red  and  swollen ;  the  left  cheek 

ticularly   as  rct^^ards  the  prognosis.    All  soon  became  in  a  similar  state,  and  daring 

the  cases  of  perforation  of  ihe  intestines  the  night  the  right  cheek.    The  erysipelas 

which  have  fallen  under  M.  Louis'  notice  extends  as  far  as  the  chin;  the  occiput  is 

were  at  the  commencement  very  mild,  and  painful  when  pressed,  but  is  not  csdema- 

comparatively  trifling.  tons;  pulse  112;  other  symptoms  continoe 

In   the  first  case    the    diagnosis    was  the  same, 
doubtful :   the  disease  commenced  by  a  ^au  de  SeidUt.,  half  a  botUe. 
shivenng  fit,  fever,  diarrhoea,  pain  in  the  ' 
ab<lomen,  succeeded  on  the  second  day  by  6th.— The  erysipelas  has  subsided  eon- 
epigastric  pain  and  vomiting,  and  on  the  siderably,  and  there  is  abundant  desqaa- 
fourth  by  a  little  catarrh.  mation  of  skin;  her  menses  returned  yes- 

The  diarrbcea,  the  depression  of  strength,  terday ;  no  headache ;  pulse  1 04 ;  no  thirst ; 

and  the  vomiting,  would  seem  to  indicate  feels  very  weak. 

fever,  whilst  the  slight  headache,  the  ab«  7th.— At  half-nast  six  yesterday  evening 

sence  of  giddiness,  of  spots,  and  of  pain  she  was  attacked  with  an  acute  pain  in  the 

confined  to  the  right  iliac  region,  would  right  iliac  fossa,  accompanied  by  nausea 

rather  indicate  enteritis.  and  vomiting  and  rigors.    At  midnight 

A  white  exudation  on  the  mucous  mem-  the  abdomen  was  universally  painful,  the 

brane  of  the  mouth  was  considered  by  the  pulse  1 16,  weak  and  feeble.    The  pulse  is 

ancients  as  a  very  fatal  sign ;  but  that  it  is  now  140,  and  very  small.    Some  laudanum^ 

not  always  so  the  first  case  proves.     It  was  immediately  given  her.    The  tongue 

certainly  is  only  developed  when  the  pa-  is  projected  with  difiiculty ;  the  cheeks  are 

tient  is  very  weak,  whether  from  the  effects  of  a  deep  violet  tint;  40  respirations  in  a 

of  an  acute  or  chronic  disease,  and  depends  minute;  she  cannot  bear  the  least  pres- 

upon  an    inflammation  of   the    mucous  sure  on  the  abdomen;  pulsations  of  the 

membrane.    In  like  manner  sudamina  are  heart  imperceptible ;   two  stools  aAer  a 

often  looked  upon  as  a  very  dangerous  lavement;   only  took  three  t^{Q<mifr&k  ^1 

symptom,  whereas  only  one-half  of  the  ■oupiiidi^XikK^t'jaiiUGR^l. 
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Three  oranges.    Acet.  Morph.  gr.  j.  in  of  ulceration  of  the  intestine.    This  is  the 

Mist.  M ucilagin.  sum.     Strict  diet.  first  case  of  perforation  of  the  intestine, 

a.        «  1      !£■»        .J         f.  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  typhoid  fever, 

®^^';;^°l'^  *^.^  ^'^'*^^^*"T'""'  which  M  Louis  has  seen  recoVer.     Would 

w    116.      Counename    improved  ;    m,  not  the  peritonitis  be  considered  by  nianj 

lusea;  circumvolutions  O;  the  intestines  „u„o:«:or.o    ««#i   .><...k»...   ;...«i»  ««    ..  1 


now 
nausea 


.....        .ij       uj               r         1  physiciaus,  and  perhaps  justly  so,  as  a 

can  be  distinguished  ;  abdomon  soft,  and  |„e,astasis  of  the  erysipilas  of  ite  fi^  ? 

Without  pam,  except  when   pressed ;   no  ^ 

stool.     Tongue  slightly  moist;  red  in  its  Cask  lX.^Seirrhu8oJ  the  Pylonu— Death. 

circumference,  white  ill  the  centre.  .    „^^«..-^„   .».wi  ao   »»>.:»«.«»  .w. 

'  A  sempstress,  aged  o9,  prerions  to  tne 

Three  lemons,  and  a  little  ice.     Rep.  month  of  November,  1836,  enjoyed  excel- 

^'^s^*  lent  health ;  her  digestion  bad  always  been 

10th.— Cheeks  red;   abundant  desqua-  ^*^'^i  «*>«  ^^^  nejer  experienced  pain  in 

mation  ;  no  pain  in  the  abdomen,  except  ^^^  epigastrium  ;  had  always  been  in  easy 

in  the  right  iliac  fo.ssa;  tongue  red,  not  circumstances,  and  enjoyed  the  necessanes 

very  moist;  small  white  spots  on  the  mu-  ^^ l»fe  without  having  committed  any  cx- 

cous  membrane   lining  the  lips,    and  a  «?»«»  »»  drinking,  &c.&c.    [n  that  month 

white  exudation  at  the  ro(»ts  of  the  teeth.  *"«  ^**  troubled,  for  the  first  time,  with  a 

Ren-Miu.     Fomentation,  to  the  .b-  Srr»teXrdr:Sl.h':^ 'Tn  Kil' 

"™  "•  her  she  was  attacked  with  frequent  vcmiit- 

For  several  days  she  continued  in  a  very  ings,  and  often  brought  up  her  food  thirty- 
precarious  state,  the  pulse  being  very  quick  six  hours  after  eating  it.  On  that  account 
and  small ;  but  by  persevering  in  the  ad.  she  took  hardly  any  nourishment,  and  be- 
ministration  of  opium,  and  in  complete  came  very  thin.  The  pain  in  the  epigas- 
abstinence  from  all  food,  she  was,  towards  trium  increased  during  the  months  of 
the  end  of  the  month,  enabled  to  get  up,  January,  February,  &c.,  and  came  on 
although  very  weak.  In  the  course  of  generally  two  or  three  hours  after  a  meal ; 
another  month  she  left  the  hospital.  the  vomiting  also   became  more  frequent, 

the  food  which  had  been  eaten  three  or 

Remarks. — The  symptoms  at  the  com-  four  days  before  being  often  rejected  un- 

rocncement    bore    some    resemblance    to  altered.     In  the  month  of  April  she  was 

those  of  ramoUissement  of  the. brain.     In-  admitted  into  La  Pitie,  under  M.  Lcmis, 

deed,  it  has  twice  happened  to  M.  Louis  and  presented  the  following  appearance:— 

to  confound  typhoid  fever  with  that  dis-  April  22. — She  is  in   the  last  stare  of 

ease,  which  he  has  seen  at  the  commence-  marasmus ;  cheeks  purple,  and  very  hollow ; 

ment  attended   with   no    other  symptom  superior  limbs  of  a  purple  hue  ;  pulse  very 

than  excessive  pmstration  of  strength.  On  small ;  pulsations  of  the  heart  well  marked ; 

the  fifth  day  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  tongue   villous  and  white;    no   diarrhcra 

announced   by  the  diarrhoea,  abdominal  or  cough  ;  a  depression  in  the  epigastrium; 

pain,  vomiting,  &o.,  although  many  other  pain  upon  pressure   !(  inches  to  the  right 

important  symptoms  of  fever  were  absent,  and  a  little  below  the  umbilicus;  also  a 

It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  see  erysipelas  of  little  above  and  below  the  umbilicus  a 

the  lace  developed  during  the  course  of  a  projection  having  the  form  of  the  little 

typhoid  fever;  whereas  it  is  very  rare  to  curvature  of  the  stomach.     Upon  pressure 

see  erysipelas  preceded   by   cerebral  and  being  aj>plied,  a  species  of  gargoiiiJlement 

abdominal  symptoms  for  twelve  days;  so  is  heard;  has  vomited   four  times  since 

that  this  complication  would  rather  tend  yesterday  a  clear  fluid;  continual  eructa- 

to  confirm  the  diagnosis.    On  the  7th  in-  tions  of  gas;  respiration  healthy.    She  re- 

stant  evident  symptoms  of  acute  perito-  mained  in  the  hospital  about  a*  fortnight; 

nitis  were  present,  which   M.   Louis  be-  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  she  died, 

lieved  to  be  caused  by  a  perforation  of  the  Extensive  sclrrhus  of   the    pylorus   was 

small  intestine  caused  bv  ulceration,  and  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  but 

situated  about  the  junction  of  the  ileum  I  unfortunately  was  not  present  at  the  ex- 

with  the  ca!cum.      Peritonitis  so  rarely  amination. 

complicates  acute  diseases,  that  it  may  Pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  anorexia 

almost  be  laid  down  as  a  law,  that  if  in  are  by  no  means  always  the  signs  of  an 

the  course  of  an  acute  disease  there  sud-  organic  disease  of   the  stomach.     Thej 

denly  comes  on  a  sudden  pain,  if  this  pain  occur  also  in  chronic  gastritis,  a  disease 

is  increased  by  pres5<ure,  and  accompanied  which  has  not  yet   been  well  described, 

by  a  rapid  alteration  of  the  features,  and  and  of  which  M.  I^ouis  has  seen  but  fevr 

more  or  less  promptly  by  nausea  and  vo-  examples  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  healthy  per. 

miting,    a    perforation    of   the   intestine  sons,  and  occurring  as  a  primitive  disease; 

exists.      The    probability    becomes    still  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  chronio 

^ater  if  the  disease  is  typhoid  fever,  as  gastritis  in  the  course  of  phthisis  and  other 

if  IS  always  accompanied  by  some  degree  «\m\\«c  6A«(«Ae&.   E^l  uk  the  latter  diaeue 
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there  is  seldom  Tomiting  of  food  taken  two  The  hsmorrhage  was  preceded  bj  pnin  in 

or  three  days  before,  as  in  this  case.    The  the  loins,  extending  round   the    sucrura. 

Tomiting    was,   however,  '  by    no    means  She  has  had  a  difficulty  in  making  water 

pathognomonic  of  organic  disease;  it  was  since  her  fir^t  accouchement,  and  passes  it 

cM>mposed  solely  of  the  food,  and  was  never  very  slowly  and  frequently.    The  pain  in 

mixed  with  blood,  so  that  there  was  no  the  loins  and  sacrum  has  auguientcd  dur- 

reason  to  suspect  ulceration  of  the  mucous  ing  the  last  week,  and  the  disi*harge  has 

membrane.    The  depression  at  the  epi-  been  red.    She  has  had  scarcely  any  rest 

gastrium,  the  projection  above  and  below  during  this  time,  pn  account  of  the  great 

the  nmbilicus,  and  the  gargouillement,  in-  pain  at  the  anus.    Her  bowels  are  relaxed, 

dicated  a  distended  stomach  |  the  projec-  She  has  but  little  appetite,  and  is  con- 

tion  being  chiefly  caused  by  the  lesser  cul  siderably  emaciated.  Her  abdomen  is  well 

de  toe.    The  situation  of  the  pain  seemed  formed,  but  pressure  in  the  left  lumbar 

to  indicate  the  pylorns  as  the  part  diseased,  and  iliac  regions  causes  puin  ;  pulse  84; 

which  was  the  case.    M.  Louis  does  not  chest  healthy, 
consider  icirrhus  an  inflammatory  aflec-  Puiv.  Opii,  gr.j.  node  sumend. 

tion,  or  to  be  a  sequel  of  inflammation.  Inject.  Calcis  Chlorid.  3iij  ad  Oj. 

Cancer  seldom  occurs  before  the  age  of 

fifty,  whereas  gastritis  occurs  at  all  ages.        January  23d.— Has  suff'ered  much  from 

Men  are  less  liable  to  cancer  than  women,  ?«»«»   '««  discharge,  passing   her  water 

though  they  more  frequently  commit  ex-  "^^^^  facility;  no  sensation  of  weight  at 

cesses.  This,  however, proves  nothing ;  for,  ^ne  uterus ;  pulse  88;  no  headache ;  above 

according  to  the  same  authority,  women  ^^^  ^^^^  clavicle  are  situated  several  small 

are  more  subject  to  acute  gastritis  than  round  spherical  tumors  which  have  existed 

men.    Cancer  has  a  predilection  for  cer  ^^^  months;  they  have  caused  uo  pain,  and 

tain  parts  of  the  stomach.    Thus  out  of  had  existed  some  time  before  they  were 

33  cases  discovered :  several  of  the  glands  in  the 

inguinal  region  are  enlarged. 
Id  16  the  cancer  occupied  the  epilorus.  During  the  month  of  February  she  was 

1  * • «™all  curvature,  examined  with  the  speculum  ;  the  neck  of 

6 • the  large  do.  the  uterus   was  found  indurated  and  en- 

The  cicatrices  of  ulcerations  of  the  sto-  ^^^^*^  on  the  right  side,  and  of  a  livid 

machare  never  observed  in  the  epilorus;  ^^^^>  presenting  a  very  unequal  appear- 

they  more  usually  occupy  the  posterior  *°<?'     She  cc»mplamed  ffreatly  of  a  pain 

surface  of  the  stomach.    The  parts  of  the  ^^  ^^e  arms,  which  ceased  after  the  appli- 

bodv  most  subject  to  cancer,  are  less  liable  ^^^^^  <^'  leeches.    Havmg  obtained  ad- 

to  inflammation.    Out  of  55  cases.  mission  mto  8alp#trifere  she  soon  after  left 

the  hospital. 

21  consisted  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  The  symptoms  were  quite  sufficient  to 

22  * uterus.  denote  the  nature  of  the  disease.    The 

1^ liver,  haemorrhage  occurred  at  the  commence- 

^ long.  ment,  was  considerable,  and  was  repeated 

2^ rectum.  four  times.  In  inflammation  of  the  uterus 

No  account  is  here  taken  of  the  mamma  ^^^^  >»  ?jj?n  hemorrhage,  but  it  is  very 

or  testicle.    In  the  lung,  which  perhaps  is  ^"Kht    When  fibrous  tumors  exist  in  the 

the  viscus  most  subject  to  inflammation,  uterus,  there  is  also  hemorrhage,  but  by  no 

it  only  occurred  in  five  cases,  and  in  none  ™^°*  «?  abundant;  and  it  occurs  at  a 

of  these  primitively.  **t®^  period.    Out  of  twenty-one  cases  of 

cancer  of  the  uterus,  all  of  whom  died  and 

Case  X. — Cancer  of  the  Utenu^Death,  were  examined,  in  two  only  was  hemor- 

A    woman,    aged    40,   the    mother   of  rhage  not  present,  and  in  one  of  these 

six  children,  was  attacked  with  hasmor.  there  was  a  rose-coloured  discharge.    Out 

rhage  from   the  uterus  fourteen  months  ofthenineteen,in  which  haamorrhage  form* 

ago,  which  lasted  seven  days,  and  has  ed  one  of  the  principal  symptoms,  in    13 

frequently    recurred.      She     commenced  it  was  developed  3, 4,  and  5  months  after 

menstruating  at  16;  her  menses  were  not  the  commencement  of  the  disease.    In  the 

very  abundant,  and  were  always  preceded  remaining  six  it  was  the  first  symptom  that 

by  pains  in  the  loins,  which  ceased  on  was  observed,  preceding  or  occurring  at 

their  appearance.  She  has  had  leucorrhoea  the  same  time  as  the  pain.    Age  had  no 

from  the  time  she  first  commenced  men-  influence  upon  it,  for  it  occurred  at  the 

struating.     Her  accouchements  have  all  various  ages  of  23,  60,  and  70.    The  two 

been  natural,  and  she  has  generally  kept  in  whom  this  symptom  was  absent,  were 

her  room  five  weeks  after  each.    Since  the  between  30  and  40.    HsBmorrhage  accom- 

fi  rst  haemorrhage,  the  leucorrhoea  has  been  panics  organic  diseases  of  various  organs, 

more  abundant.    She  has  continued  her  and  in  none  is  it  so  fre^QLetL\VH\it«wiQX«& 

work,  except  during    Uie  last  two  days,  in  canoeT  ot  iha  tq^ktoa*    *vV^  i&'^^w'a.^ 
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membrane  is  frequently  found  quite 
bealtby:  the  bleeding  often  precedes  the 
pain.  The  sensation  of  weight  at  the 
anus,  which  had  lasted  a  considerable 
time,  and  was  relieved  by  leeches,  most 
probably  depended  upon  a  swelling  of  the 
neighbouring  parts.  The  mean  duration  of 
cancer  of  the  uterus  is  about  two  years  or 
two  years  and  half.  Cancer  of  the  stomach 
causes  death  in  a  much  shorter  period,  in 
eight  or  ten  months ;  the  great  importance 
of  the  functions  of  the  organ  fully  accounts 
for  this. 

ACCIDENTS    ADMITTED  AT  THE 
LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Surgeon  of  the  Week^  Mr.  Andrews. 
Assistant  Surgeon f  Mr.  Adams. 

Case. 

Injured  back. 

Punctured  wound  of    the 
abdomen. 

M.    2  Bum. 

F.   60  Contused  ankle. 

F.    13  Scald. 

M.  55  Injured  ankle. 

M.  19  Lacerated  hand. 

M.  66  Contused  side. 

M.  30  Contused  knee. 

M.  29  Fractured  ribs. 

M.  74  Fractured  ribs. 

F.  62  Contused  hip. 

M.  46  Fractured  humerus  (neck.) 

M.  45  Lacerated  scalp. 

M.  44  Contused  ankle. 

M.  30  Contused  ankle. 

M.  57  Fracture  fibula. 

M.  40  Fractured  fibula. 

16.  M.  18  Contused  knee. 
M.  30  Contuse<l  ankle. 
M.  28  Lacerated  scalp. 

17.  M.  45  Sprained  knee. 
F.   46  Fractured  tibra  and  fibula. 

18.  M.  16  Sprained  ankle. 
F.  48  Fractured  ribs. 


Dec.    Sex.  Age 

12.     M.   18 
M.  25 


13. 


14. 


15. 


In-patients  •• 
Out-patients 


26 
39 


Total  during  the  week  •  •  65 

Surgeon  of  the  Week^  Mr.  ScOTT. 
Auutant  Surgeon^  Mr.  Hamilton. 

19.  M.  19    Cut  head. 

F.     3  Bum,  and  died  the  20th. 

F.    18  Cut  face  and  contusions. 

20.  F.      6  Burn. 
M.  37  Cut  head. 

M.  55    Punctured  hand. 

M.  34    Contused  side  and  abdomen. 

M.  47     Dislocated  elbow. 

M.  44    Compound  fracture  of  the 

hameruB  into  the  eWiow 

joint. 


21. 


M.  28 

M.  34 
M.  55 
M.  37 


M.  48 
F.   34 

22.  F.   63 

F.  44 
M.  18 
M.  30 

23.  M.  60 
M.  14 
M.  50 
F.  28 

24.  M.  32 


Strangulated  coDgenital 
hernia  (operated  on.) 

Lacerated  face. 

Retention  of  urine. 

Fractured  oa  frontis,  with 
depression  and  compoood 
comminuted  fracture  of 
the  ilium.  Died  Mmt 
day. 

Fractured  acapnia. 

Punctured  arm. 

Lacerated  leg  and  contused 
arm. 

Sprained  ankle 

Lacerated  arm. 

Punctured  hand. 

Fractured  tibU  and  fibola. 

Fractured  jaw. 

Contusion. 

Fractured  cla? icle. 

Cut  face. 


In  patients*  • 
Out-patients 


24 

27 


Total 51 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  MoaTALirr,  Jam,  2,  1838. 


Age  nnd  Debility .  2S 

Apoplexy      •       .  2 

Asthma          .        .  6 

Childbirth     •       .  8 

Consumption        .  30 

Convulsions         .  18 
l>eiititlunorT«eil)lii;  2 

Dropsy          .        .  5 

Drnpsiy  in  the  Rraln  { 

Dropsy  In  the  Chest  4 

ErynlpelM    .        .  l 

Fever     .        .        .  » 

Fever,  Scarlet      .  5 

Fever,  Typhus     .  2 

Heart,  diseased    .  I 


Hooplne  Couf  b   . 
InAammmtloD 

BoweUAc  Stomach 

Brain 

Lungs  and  Pleura 
Insanity  •  . 
IleaHlea  •  . 
Paralyait  •  . 
Rheumatism  • 
Small-pox  •  • 
TunM>r  .        • 

Utikuown  CaaaM 

Casoaltiea    •-       . 


9 

14 
I 
4 
< 
8 
9 
I 
1 
4 
1 


Decrease  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  \    ^ 
the  preceding  week        •        .        .J  .'^ 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  latitude  5V*  57'  Si"  i^. 

Longitude  0^  3'  51"  \S .  (f  Greenwidi. 

Jan, 
Thursday .   4 

Friday   .  .   6  24  88  80*18  80-18 

Satarday  .8  24  88  80*16  80-17 

Sunday..    7  28  86  80*17  8»*ti 

Monday.  .8  2S  81  8D-W  88  I8 

Tuesday..   8  17  98  8017  8088 

Wednesday  10  17  27  SO-SS  89*87 


TnaRMoMarKR.| 

from 

84  to  45 

24 

88 

24 

88 

28 

86 

2S 

81 

17 

M 

17 

27 

Haromktbr. 
29*84  to  19  99 


Winds,  N.W.  and  N.B. 

Except  the  morninp  of  the  4kh  aod  IOtk«t 
rally  cloudy ;  rain  on  the  4lh,  a  dense  fofr  oa  the 
Ath,  and  snow  on  the  8th  and  three  fbllowinf 
dayk* 

Rain  fallen,  *0S  of  an  Inch. 

CuAHLES  Henry  Adams. 

ERRATUM. 

In  our  last  No.  p.  588,70'',  "  Boon  after  lie 
was  attacked  with  vomiting^  daring  whieli 
the  hernia  descended,"  nod,  **  was  attacked 
with  coughing,**  &c. 


THE 

LONDON  MEDICAL  GAZETTE, 

BEING    A 

WEEtlLY  JOURI^AL 

OP 

iSUtiitim  ut(tt  tht  Collateral  ^timtt&* 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  20,  1838. 


LECTURES  tbe<ie  restrictions  it  is  important  that  jou 

should  be  familiar,  because  if  you  are  not 
OM  cognizant  of  them,  you  may  ignorantly  do 

too  little,  or  too  much  ;  neglect  to  do  that 
FORENSIC     MEDICINE;        which  is  essential  to  the  admission  of  your 

deposition  as  evidence,  or  do  that  which 
Deliva-fd  at  the  Aldengate  School  of  MttUcine,     will  disqualify  you,  perhaps,  on  an  essen- 
tial point,  for  becoming  a  witness.     Not 
By  Soutuwood  Smith,  M.D,  only  will  ignorance  of  this  subject  be  dis- 

Pliydclmn  to  the  Lonrton  Fever  Hospital.         reputable  to  you  as  men  of  education  and 

science,  whose  peculiar  knowledi^e  is  con- 
■  tinually  reauired  in  the  courts  of  law,  but 

it  may  be  tne  means  of  defeating  the  ends 
Lecture  VI.  of  justice. 


but  an   Original   Uecord  admksible^Self.  ^ftention  Immediately,  no  evidence  can  be 

crimhiatiM  Evidence  not  dcffuwdrd^Hear.  f^^l^  ^^  any  criminal  matter  unless  upon 

say  Evidence  not  ad.nissible-  When  Medical  ^^^^ ?  *°**  therefore  any  one,  unless  he . be 

Opinion  U  aclmimble-- Conditions  on  ivhich  *   Quaker  or  a  Moravian,  who,  on  nny 

Dying  Declarat'ums  are  admissible -- Can fes-  account,  scruples  to  take  an  oath,  should 

Bum^Penalties    impossible    on   the  medical  be  careful  when  employed  on  a  case  likely 

uUness  for  non  aitend^tnce^dmrts  of  f.aw  J°  ^^^^  ^^"^^^  ^^^  criminal  tribunals,  to 

iu  which  the  medical  witness  ma u  be  called  "*J®   ^""'^    P^,*^"    a-jsociatcd   with    him 

to  give  £ride«ce-Co»5Mfufion  of  the  Cmirt  ^^£  "^I  '"^l^^^  ^^f  P)^^®  '"  ^<'"'**- 

of  the  drroner-^Object  of  the   Coroner's  In.  ^  T"*      .    ""  orwtnal  record  admissible.--^ 

qutst— Duties  of  the   Coroner- Distinction  ^    ^^^^  ,^K*?°  ^'"r"  important   it  is,  in 

between  the  Verdict  of  the  Jury  of  the  Coro-  ©^ery  judicial  case  in  which  you  are  called 

ner*s  Court  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Jury  of  V?"      .       ?   P*^^'  ^^^^  >*","    should   imme- 

the  High  Criminal  Court-- lircent  Act  pro-  ^.^^^^^^  P**^  "P??  f^^"""*^  »^^  ^]^^  material 

vidingfor  the  Attendance  and  Remuneration  circumstances  which  eonie  under  your  ob- 

nf  Medical  Witnesses  at  Coroners*  InquestA--  servation.      The   record   in  which  you  on- 

Sfiecial  object  if  the  Medical  Witnei  at  the  «;"**^3^   "^^®  "^^^^'^   ^^*i  circumstances  of 

Coroner's  Court^Effect  of  Evidence  given  }?f  ""^^  >"?  """"^  carefully  preserve.     Of 

b.frre  the  Coroner^s  Court  in  case  of  the  ^^If  onginal  record  you  may  avail  your- 

sickness  or  death  of  the  witness-^ Special  ob.  ^^^  ^""^  the  refreshment  of  your  memory ; 

jeet  of  the   Medical  Witness  at  the  High  *»? ^  y**"  will  not  be  allowed  to  njake  use 

Criminal  Court.  ^^ ^^V  ^^PV  ^^  '^-    ^"^  P^P^^  ^^  ^*»*«  kind, 

to  be  of  service,  must  be  the  original  re- 

Rvstriclions  on  the  deposition  of  evidence  in  cord. 
the  Knglish  courts  cf  law, — In  the  preceding         Self- criminative  evidenee  not   demanded.-^ 

h  clurcs  I  have  entered  fully  into  the  con-  If  yon  have  yourself  taken  a  part  in  any 

sideration  of  the   nature  of  evidence.    I  transaction  by  which  yon   have   become 

now  proceed  to  make  you  acquainted  with  liable  to  a  criminal  prt)secution,  you  will 

tiie  restrictions^  which  the  mode  of  pro-  not  be  required  to  give  e^\d<cvwc^  \^  WvvX 

codore  in  the  English  courts  of  law  nlaco  case.    If,  usa  «UT^<mi\,  NCiM^ya  vsvsx  Vv^ 

upon   llie  deptttition  of  evidence.     With  parlies  a\K)uX\o  ft^V^w  4>xA>  v«VCsi^h\«.h« 

oJO.  -  XXI.  a  ^ 
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of  afTording^  your  professional  assistance,  swer  to  question^  pnt  to  him  by  the  tor- 

y(»u  are  liable  to  be  prosecuted  criminally  ge<in  with  a  view  of  ascertainioi^  what  he 

if  you  knew  that  a  duel  was  to  take  place,  has  suffered  by  reason  of  assault,  is  also 

Should  one  of  the  parties  be  killed,  and  admissible  as  efidence.     It  is  the  doty  of 

the  MirvU  ing  party  be  prosecuted  for  mur-  the  medical  practitioner,  in  all  such  cases, 

dcr,  and  should  you  be  summoned  to  give  to  examine  at  the  time  the  c»rTcctness  of 

evidence  in  this  case,  yon  are  not  bound  to  the  statement,  to  sift  its  truth,  and  to  de- 

answcr  any  questions  which  may  tend  to  clare  to  the  court  the  conclusion  at  which, 

criminate  yourself.  from  a  consideration  of  all  the  circnm- 

*'  Mr.    IPettigrew,''   said    Mr.   Justice  stances  which  he  was  enabled  to  nbaerre, 

Bailey,  *'  I  think  it  necessary  to  give  you  he  arrived.    "  This  kind  of  evideoce/' sa vs 

this  caution :  if  you   think  the  evidence  Professor  Amos,  ^  of  a  person's  own  state- 

you  are  about  to  give,  likely  to  expose  you  ment  of  complaints  and  symptoms,  is  ad- 

to  a  crimal  prosecution,  yon  are  not  bound  mitted  on  the  ground  (»f  its  being  part  of 

to  give  it.  what  the  lawyers  call  the  *  ra  getta^*  being 

**  My  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Pettigrew, "  I  am  not  et  idenoe  of  a  by-gone  fact,  but  part 

not  competent  to  form  any  opinion  of  my  Itself  of  the  fact  which  it  accompanies, and 

legal  guilt.    I  have  not  taken  the  i>art  of  necessary  to  shew  the  tme  character  of 

principal  nor  second.    Tlie  piirt  which  I  that  fact" 

nave  taken  was  merely  to  exercise   my         When  medical  cpinian  U  admissihU  a§  evi- 

professional  duty ;  in  that  I  do  not  think  denee. — Not  only  are  the  inferences  you 

there  was  any  moral  guilt"  deduce  from  the  facts  yon  have  ascertained 

*'  If,"   replied  the  judge,  ^  yon  went,  admissible  as   evidence,   but  in   certain 

knowing  a  duel  was  to  take  place,  for  the  cases  even  your  opinion  also.     Yon  may 

furposu  of  giving  pnifessional  attendance,  be  called  upon  to  give  your  opinion  of  thiie 
apprehend  you  arc  liable  to  a  criminal  representation  made  by  other  medical  wit- 
prosecution,  nesses,  relating,  for  example,  to   the  c»n- 

"  Then,  my  liord,"  answered  Mr.  Petti-  duct,  manner,  and  general  appearance  of 

grew,   **  I   must  decline  answering  any  an  alleged  lunatic.      In  like  manner,  in 

questions.  trials  relating  to  policies  of  insurance  on 

'*  I   recollect,"  continued  Mr.  Justice  life,  you  may  be  called  to  deliver  your 

Bailey,  **  having  seen  a  surgeon  of  emi-  opinion  of  the  state  of  health  of  the  de- 

nence  tried  in  this  court  on  asimilarocca-  ceased  from  the  statements  of  others  at 

sion."  the  time  of  effecting  the  policy.     In  all 

Neither  Mr.  Pcttig^w  nor  his  assistant  this,  the  principle  is  precisely  the  same  as 

were  examined.  that  on  which  the  reception  of  medical 

Heursaif  evidence  not  admiuihie, — You  will  evidence  in  general  is  founded.  In  these 
not  be  allowed  to  bear  testimony  to  any  as  in  all  other  cases  in  which  the  medical 
thing  vihich  you  have  not  voursclf  seen  or  man  is  called  to  give  evidence  in  a  c«>urt  of 
observed.  Any  thing  which  you  have  justice,  he  is  a  skilled  witness ;  it  is  con- 
merely  heard  from  others  is  not  evidence  ducive  to  liie  ends  of  justice  that  the 
as  coming  from  you.  Hearsay  evidence  is  court  should  receive  the  advantage  of  his 
peculiarly  liable  to  the  imperfections  of  peculiar  experience;  and  under  nil  the 
incorrectness  and  incompleteness ;  there  is  circumstances  in  which  the  statement  of 
no  possibility  of  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  that  experience  has  a  tendency  to  shed 
cross-examination ;  there  are  no  means  of  light  on  the  facts  of  the  ca«ie,  the  state- 
sifting  it  in  any  other  mode,  and  there  is  ment  is  admitted  as  evidence, 
no  responsibility  attached  to  the  statement  Conditioru  oti  v;lvdi  dviH^  decUratiam  mr9 
4}f  it.  The  English  courts  peremptorily  admiuihie  as  evidence. — You  will  often  be 
reject  it  on  the  twofold  gnnind,  that  called  upon  to  state  to  the  coyrt  words 
^  matters  of  fact  must  be  tried  only  by  uttered  in  your  presence  by  deceased  per- 
proof  of  witnesses  personally  cognizant  of  sons  in  the  immediate  view  of  death, dying 
such  fact,  upon  oath  before  the  Judge,  and  declarations  as  they  are  termed.  State- 
that  the  party  making  the  declaration  ments  made  in  the  immediate  view  of 
must  be  subjected  to  cross-examination."  death  are  admitted  as  evidence,  althou^ 

The  exception  to  this  is  the  account  no  oath  has  been  administered  to  the  ^- 

{(iven  by  n  patient  to  his  medical  attend-  ing  person,  and  although  his  declarations 

ant  of  his  own  state  and  feelings;  such  a  have  nut  been  subjected  to  croes-exami- 

utatcment  is  admissible  as  evidence.    "  In  nation,  on  the  ground  that  the  sidemnity 

an  action  on  a  policy  or  life  insurance,  the  of  the  occasion  is  a  guarantee  of  the  tmth. 

arrount  which  the  deceased  gave  to  the  The  dying  declarations  of  a  person  tap. 

miHllcnl  witness  some  days  after  she  had  posed  to  have  been  murdered,  or  who  has 

«ibt«iufd  the  cHTtifirate  of  health,  respect-  sustained  any  kind  of  violencd,  are  taken 

4HM  hi»r  state  on  the  former  day,  was  ad-  as  evidence  for  or  against  the  accused. 

^ail¥*l  «•  erlcicni'C.    The  account  which  a  But  tr  '-*—  ««lldity  to  such  dedarationj^ 

Ma«^  ^ftPi^  of  hii  bodily  feelings^  • \V\%  ^  \iift  V^twm  shoald  bo- 
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lievc  hiiniiolf  to  be  nctoally  dying;  naj.        In  every  oaae  of  this  kind  it  i§  yonr 

that  he  shonld  Apprehend  recovery  to  be  duty  to   endeavour   aecnrately  to   aiicer- 

imposslble.    Conseaoently  the  stiff^estion  tain  the  state  of  the  patient's  mind  nt 

on  yonr  part  of  the  hope  of  recovery  to  the  the  moment  be  makes  the  declaration : 

dying,  will,  if  there  he  evidence  that  the  whether  he  be  collected;  whether  he  be 

deceased  paid  any  regnrd  to  your  sugges-  in    the    full    possession    of    his    reason; 

tion,  completelv  invalidate  his  dying  de.  whether  he  be  calm,  coherent,  clear;   or 

claration.    *<  Tne  deceased  asked  me  if  his  agitated,  confused,  and  incapable  of  sound 

wound  was  necessarily  mortal,  Csaid  Dr.  judgment ;  whether  his  mind  be  under  the 

Darling,)  on  a  trial  in  a  case  of  duelling;  influence  of  any  particular  bias;   whether 

upon  which  I  told  him  that  his  case  was  he  he  labouring  under  emotion,  good  or 

one  of  extreme  danger ;  but  that  there  had  bad,  in  favtmr  of  or  against  the  accused. 

been  instances  where  persons  had  recovered  Malevolence  does  not  always  fly  from  the 

under  sncfa  a  wound ;  to  which   the  de-  human  heart  when  death  is  felt  to  be  at 

ceased  replied,  I  am  satisfled.**    This  con-  hand.     Several  appalling  instances  are  on 

venation  took  place  before  the  statement  record  of  a  determined  purpose  on  the 

made  by  the  deceased,  which  Dr.  Darling  part  of  a  dving  person  to  attach  the  gnilt 

was  called  to  declare  in  evidence.     Both  of  a  capital  offence  to  one  known  by  the 

JA>rd  Tenterden  and  Mr.  Justice  Parke  accuser  to  be  innocent.    In  such  a  case 

considered  that  this  statement  could  not  you  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  being 

be  admitted  as  evidence,  because  the  re-  the  safegnard  of  the  innocent;  vour  obser- 

mark  of  the  physician  was  calculated  to  ration  and  sagacity  may  enable  you  to 

kindle  a  ray  of  hope  in  the  dying  man,  and  seize  npon  some  circumstance  capable  of 

consequently  his  declnration  could  not  be  proving  the  falsehood  of  the  accusation :  it 

laid  to  have  been  made  in  artUuio  mrtrth.  may  thus  be  in  yonr  power  completely  to 

A  female  died  by  taking  poison  at  the  rescue  the  intended  victim  from  the  snares 

instigationof  the  father  of  her  child,  which  which    are  spread    around  him;    snares 

was  illegitimate*    She  related  all  the  ctr-  from  which  it  may  be  impossihle  that  he 

cumstances  shortly  before  her  death;  bnt  should  emancipate' himself ;  and  if  ever 

her  declaration  was  not  admitted  &s  evi.  you  discern  the  slightest  indication  of  a 

dence,  because,  after  it  was  made,  she  had  malevolent  feeling  or  a  vindictive  purpose, 

requested  that  more  medicine  might  be  you  should  use  vour  utmost  art  and  skill 

eent  for;  thus  affording  a  presumption  to  elicit  and  establish  the  fact* 
that  the  hope  of  recovery  existed  in  her        Coiifetsion.^lfj  as  may  sometimes  bap> 

mind ;  and  consequently  that  the  declare-  pen,  you  are  called  upon  by  an  accused 

tion  was  not  delivered  after  w^rff  ray  of  person  to  receive  a  confession,  take  care 

hope  was  extinct.  that  you  do  not  hold  out  to  him  any  in- 

Not  only  must  all  hope  of  recovery  he  dncement  of  any  kind  to  make  the  com- 

extinguished  in  the  mind  of  the  dVing  mnnication ;  receive  what  is  said  to  yoa 

person,  to  give  validity  to  a  dying  declare,  without  comment  |  reduce  it  to  writing 

tion,  but  the  statement  nmst  be  strictly  as  smm  as  possible;  read  it  over  to  the  pri* 

voluntary.    If  you  should  be  selected  as  soner,  and  get  it  signed  by  him,  and  coun* 

the  depository  of  the  communication,  and  ter.sign  it  yourself,  if  you  are  the  surgeon 

yonr  character  and  office,  as  well  as  your  acting  officially. 

situation  about  the  patient,  will  be  likely        In  the  case*  of  voluntary  confession  on 

to  suggest  to  his  mind  that  you  are  the  the  part  of  a  person  unaccused  and  un- 

most  fitting  person  to  recciv^U,  you  should  suspected,    while  vou  make  an  accurate 

be  merely  the  recipient  of  his  communi-  record  of  all  that  is  stated,  do  not  yield 

cation;  you  should  put  no  leading  ques-  implicit  credence  to  the  story,  but  examine 

tion ;  you  should  suggest  nothing,  do  no-  carefully  into  the  state  of  mind  of  the 

thing,  but  simply  receive  the  statement;  deponent,  and  as  far  as  vou  are  able  com- 

excepting,  indeed,  it  be  to  obtain  an  ex-  pare  the  particulars  of  the  statement  with 

planation  of  any  thing  that  may  be  vague,  all  the  notoriously  true  fkcts  with  which 

doubtful,  or   liable  to   misapprehension,  they  purport  to  stand  related.     False  self- 

The  exact  words  uttered  by  the  deceased  inculpative  evidence,  sometimes  obviously 

you  should  record.    When*  there  is  time  resulting  from  mental  disease,  at  other 

for  it,   you  should  take    the  deposition  times  induced  by  motives  not  at  first  view 

down  on  paper,  read  it  over  to  the  dying  apparent,   is    by  no    means    uncommon* 

person,  and  obtain  his  signature  to  tbe  Peculiar  cireumstances,  and  more  etpe- 

document    If  you  should  oe  unable  to  do  cially  such  as  are  capable  of  producing 

this,  on  account  of  the  rapid  death  of  the  disease,  acting  on  persons  of  a  certain 

deponent,  you  should  make  a  memoran-  .mental  conformation,  may  induce  in  them 

duro  of  the  conversation  at  once,  while  a  real  and  firm  belief  that  they  have  been 

every  syllable  is  firesh   in  your  memory,  guilty  of  crimes  which  they  nev^t  ^«^ew« 

and  to  this  document  you  will  be  allowed  mitted^  and  ibeM  mxoiea  ^«^  tbai.^  ^^^^«eA^ 

to  refer  in  giving  jour  evidence  in  coart.  ^ith  unoete  cou\xv>iou.     KX^'^v  ^!v«^  "^ 
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five  years  ago,  a  very  handsome  young  viduals,  and  of  the  community^  tlmt  the 
inan,  who  resided  at  a  town  twelve  miles  information  which  you,  as  medical  wit- 
distant  from  London,  was  attacked  with  n esses,  are  capable  of  affording^,  dhou Id  be 
fever,  and  lay  at  the  puiut  of  death,  being  given  in  the  courts  of  justice,  the  legis- 
given  over  by  his  medical  attendants.    He  lature  has  made  effectual   profision    for 
was  conscious  that  his  end  aj)proaehed ;  causing  your  evidence  to  be  forthcoming. 
but  his  spirit  was  so  oppressed  with  guilt  It  has  armed  the  Courts  with  the  power 
that  he  could  not  depart  in  peace  without  of  compelling  your  attendance.     Medical 
disclosing  the  dreadful  secret  that  weighed  witnesses    are    summoned  by   a   writ  of 
upon  his  conscience.    The  curate,  at  his  subpcena,  which  commands  them  to  ap- 
requcst,  was  sent  for,  to  whom  hectrnfessed  pear  at  the  trial  at  a  fixed  time,  to  giwt 
a    criminal    conversation    with    no    less  testimony  in  the  case,  under  a  penalty  of 
than   six  young  ladies  in  the  town,  all  one  huniired  pounds  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
recently  married.    The  curate  promulgated  king.     If  the  parties  suffer  from  the  non- 
the  confession,  and  threw  the  rural  com-  attendance  of  a  medical  witness,  unless 
munitv,  husbands,  brothers,  and   fathers,  he  can    show    a  lawful   and    reasonable 
into  tlic   most  violent*  commotion.    The  cause  to  the  contrary,  he  may  be  com- 
young  man  recovered,  and  solemnly  pro-  pelled  to  pay  such  reasonable  compensation 
tested   his  utter  unconsciousness  of  what  to  the  party  aggrieved  as  by  the  niscretion 
he  had  confessed,  and  with  like  solemnity  of  a  jury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Judge 
protested,  that  at  all  events  there  was  not  of  the  Court  out  of  which   the  process 
one  word  of  truth  in  the  statements.    He  issnes,  shall  be  awarded.    This  is  effected 
was,  however,  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  either  by  an  attachment,  that  is,  seizure 
for  no  one  would  ever  again  admit  him  of  the  person,  for  a  contempt  of  the  pio* 
into  their  house  or  society  ;  whereas  the  cess  of  the  Court,  or  an  action  of  common 
person   who  really  deserved    banishment  law.     But  this  cannot  be  done  nnlejis  it 
was  the  curate.  be  in  proof  tliat  the  witness  was  penonally 
In   the   war  of  the  French   revolution  served   with   the  subpoena,  and  that  his 
the  Hermionc  frigate  was  commanded  by  reasonable  expenses  were  tendered  or  paid 
Captain  Pigot,  a  harsh  man  and  a  severe  at  the  time  of  the  service.     On  this  account 
commander.     His  crew  mutinied  and  car-  a  guinea  is  usually  paid  when  the  sub- 
ried  the  ship  into  an  enemy's  port,  having  pcena  is  delivered  to  the  medical  man, 
murdered   the  captain   nnd  many  of  the  whereas  to  an  ordinary  witness  «  shilling 
oflficcrs,  under  circumstances  of  extreme  only  is  given.     This  relates  to  civil  cases. 
barbarity.     One  midshipman  escaped,  by  In  criminal  cases  attendance  is  compelled, 
whom   many  of  the  criminals  who  we^-c  either  by  the  process  of  snbpoDna,  or  the 
afterwards  taken   and    delivered   over   to  witi.ess  is  hound  over  wlien  first  examined 
justice,  one  by  one,  were  identified.     Mr.  either  by  the  justice  or  by  the    coruncr, 
F^inlaison,  the  government  aetuary,  who  and,  as  in  the  former  case,  he  is  liable  fur 
at  that  time  held  an  official  situatitm  at  disobedience  to  an  attachment   or   to  a 
the  Admiralty,  states,  ♦*  In   my  own  ex-  committal  for  contempt, 
pericnee  I   have  known,  on  scpnrate  occa-  Courts  of  taw  in  which  the  medical  vitnea 
sions,  more  than    six  sailors  who  volnn-  nmv  be  called  upon   to  give  evidence. — The 
tarily  confessed  to  having  struck  the  first  courts  in  which,  as  meuical  witnesses,  yon 
blow  at  Captain  Pigot.     These  men  de-  may  be  called  to  give  evidence,  are  five : 
tailed  all  the  horrid  circumstances  of  the  the  Iliglit  Court  of  Parliament,   the  Ec- 
mutiny  with  extreme  minuteness  and  per-  clesinstical   Court,    the   Civil   Court,  the 
feet  aeeuracy  ;     nevertheless,  not   one  of  Iliirh  Criminal  Court,  nnd  the  Coroner's 
them   had  ever  been  in  the  ship,  nor  had  Court.     I  have  already  stated  the  several 
so  much  as  seen  Captain  Pigot  in  their  classes  of  subjects  upon  which   you  may 
lives.  They  hadobtained,  by  tradition, from  be  required  to  give  evidence  in  these  dir. 
their  mcsfjmates    the   particulars   of    the  ferent  courts.     The  questions   which  you 
story.     When  long  on   a  foreign  station,  may  be  called  to  elucidate  in  the  High 
huntrering  and  thirstinor  for  home,   their  Court  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  Ecclesi- 
minds  became  enfeebled;  at   length  they  astieal   and  Civil  Courts,  are   sometimes 
actually  believed   themselves  guilty  of  the  gucstions  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  dif- 
crinic    over    which     they    hod     so    long  nculty,  the   true  solution  of   which  will 
brooded,  and   submitted,   with  a   gloomy  require,  on  your  part,  the  most   accnrate 
pleasure  to  being  sent  to  England  in  irons  and    comprehensive  knowledge,    and  the 
for  judi^ment.     At  the  Admiralty  we  were  exercise  of  the  most  cantions  and  aagm- 
always  able  to  detect  and  establish   their  cious  judgment.     To  these  questions  a  fill) 
innocence,  in  defiance  of  their  own  solemn  consideration  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
asseverations."  part  of  the  course.     But  it  is  in  the  Court 
Petudtirs  imposable  on  the  medical  witness  of  the  Coroner,  and  In  the  High  Criraiual 
/>/•  /loM  attendance. — Since  it  is  often  oV  the  Cv»v\t1,  U\at  you  will  bo  most  f^oently 
last  importance  to  the  interests  of  iuAV-  c«\\cA  \o  u^v^w,  \\^t^  ^^  ^«iM^va  on 
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which  you  will  have  to  decide  arc  often  country,"  he  is  necessarily  "  low  and  in- 

tho8e  oi'li To  and  death  ;  questions  on  which  digcnt."    Fi^r  the  projicr  pcrfonnancc  of 

you  cannot  decide  safely,  justly,   without  the  duties  of  the  coroner,  which  are  ex- 

putting    iuto    requisition    diligently  and  tremcly  arduous,  and  which  occasionally 

8kiifully  the  utmost  resources  of  your  art  occupy  large  portions  of  time,  the  requi- 

and  science.  sites  are  not  wealth  and  rank,  but  ednca- 

(AiHititution  of  the  court  of  the  coroner, —  tion    and  skill ;   an  acute  and  sagacious 

In   accordance  with   the  value  which   is  mind,  thoroughly  imbutd  with  legal  and 

attached  to  human  life,  in  every  civilized  medii-al  science,  and  well  practised  in  the 

coniinunily,  and  the  sacrcdness  of  which  business  of  life.     'J*o  render  the  office  effi- 

has  been  shown  to  increase  with  the  pro-  cinit  for  its  object,  it  is  chithed  with  con* 

gress  of   civilization,    no  human   being,  siderahle  authority  and  power.    The  court 

however  low  his  rank,  is  allowed  to  die  in  of    which   the  coroner  is  president  may 

a  sudden  aud  unknown  manner  without  consist  of  an  indefinite  number  of  persons, 

the  institution  of  a  solemn  inquiry  into  among  whom  it  is  not  necessary  that  there 

the  cause  of  such  death.     In  every  country  should     be     an    absolute    unanimity    of 

in   which  civilization   has  advanced   be-  opinion,  but   twelve  of  them  must  agree 

yond  a  state  of  barbarism,  this   inquiry  in  opinion,  to  constitute  a  verdict.     The 

is  not  left  to  chance,  but  devolves  upon  an  individuals  composing  the  coroner's  court 

authority  legally  appointed  and  duly  con.  are  all  severally  sworn   to  the  due  per- 

stituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  exa-  formance  of  their  duty,  as  in  the  high  cri- 

mining  into  every  circumstance  connected  miual  court. 

wiih  the  fatal  event,  not  only  when  the  Object  of  the  ccfionerh  inquest. — The  object 
cause  of  it  is  altogether  unKnown,  but  of  the  coroner's  court  is  to  make  inqui- 
also  when  the  cause  of  it  is  either  doubt-  sition  concerning  the  death  of  any  person 
ful  or  of  a  suspicious  nature.  In  ourown  who  dies  suddenly,  under  unknown, doubt- 
country  this  authority  is  vested  in  a spe-  ful,  or  suspicious  circumstances;  who  is 
cial  court,  called -the  court  of  the  coroner,  found  dead  in  any  unusual  situation,  or 
The  court  of  the  coroner  consists  of  an  who  has  come  to  his  end  by  violent  means ; 
officer  called  the  coroner,  and  of  a  number  whether  from  accident,  from  tlie  action  of 
of  persons  who  are  termed  jurymen.  any  external  physical  agent,  or  from  in- 

The  coroner  (caron<i(or),  so  called  because  tentional  human  agency.      A  person  un- 

he  has  principally  to  do  with  pleas  of  the  known  is  found  dead  in  the  street,  or  in  a 

crown,  or  such  wherein  the  king  is  princi-  field  ;  a  person  well  known  retired  to  rest 

])al!y  concerned,  was,  in  ancient  times,  an  in  apparent  health,  but  is  found  dead  in 

officer  of  great  dignity.     By  the  statute  of  his  chamber;  a  person  drops  down  dead 

West.   1,  it   was  enacted   that  none  but  unexpectedly  anu  suddenly,  in  the  midst 

lawful   and  discreet    knights   should    be  of  his  friends,  no  cause  of  death  being  ap- 

chosen;  and  there  was  an  instance  iu  the  parent;    such  a  body   ought    not  to    be 

5  Edward   III.  of  a  man  being  removed  removed  from  the   place  in  which   it    is 

from  this  office  because  he  was  only  a  mer-  discovered — ought  not  to  be  so  much  as 

chant.     "  Now,  indeed,"  savs  Blackstone,  stirred,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  resuscita- 

'^  through  the  culpable  neglect  of  gentle-  tion,  until  it  has  been  viewed  by  the  cor(x- 

men  of  property,  this  office  has  been  suf.  ner  and  his  jury.     It  is  a  misdemeanor  to 

fore<l  to  fall  into  disrepute,  and  get  into  bury  a  body,   under  such  circumstances, 

low  and  iufiigeut  hands;  so  that, although  until    the  coroner  has  made   his  inquest 

formerly  no  coroners  would  condescend  to  into  the  cause  of  death;  and  after  such  a 

be   paid   for  serving    their  country,  and  body  has  been  interred,  it  is  in  the  power 

they   were,   by   the  aforesaid    statute  of  of  the  coroner  to  order  its  disinterment, 

Westm.    1,  expressly   forbidden  to  take  a  for  the  purpose  of  judicial  examination, 

reward,  under  pain  of  a  great  forfeiture  It  is  the  duty  of  the  persons  who  disco, 

to  the  king,    yet,  for  many  years  past,  rer  such  a  body,  to  apprize  the  coroner  of 

they  have  only  desired  to  be  chosen  for  the  the  etent;  who  must  summon  his  jury, 

sake  of  their  pernuisites;  being  allowed  inspect  the   dead  body,  inquire  into  the 

fees  for  their  attendance  by  the  statute  of  cause  of  death,  record  the  verdict  of  his 

3   Hen.   VII.  c.    1.,  which   Sir  Edward  jury,  and  act  upon  that  verdict,  if  it  be  of 

Coke  complains  o\  heavily ;  though,  since  a  nature  which  requires  any  further  pro. 

his  time,  those  fees  have  been  much  en.  ceeding — that  is,  if  the  evidence  adduced 

larked  "  show  that  the  death  has  been  caused  by 

There  is  no  good  reason  whv  a  public  violence  produced  by  intentional  human 

servant  should  not  be  paid  for  bis  public  agency. 

service;  payment   for  the  performance  of  Dutiet  of  the  coroner, — The  coroner  can 

the  duties  of  an  office  is  the  only  ground  of  make  no  inquisition  of  death  without  a 

resp(msibility  universally  recognized,  and  view  of  the  b  dy,  both  by  himself  and  his 

it   ilocs  not  follow  that  because  a  perstm  jury.     The  inquest   must  be   s.vi\>eT  vvvwvn. 

*•  condescends  to  be  paid  for  serving  bis  forporii;  f ot  U  \lwi  \itt^'5  >a^  x^xA.  \Q^^3k.^>  ^^ 
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coroner  cannot  sit"  Anj  f nqnlsitlon  taken  ,  then,  sufficient  legal  gnmmd  tor  acB^HBr 

without  an  actnal  view  of  the  bodj   is  that  individual   to  trml  before  tbe  ^Ofi 

void ;  but  after  tbe  hodv  has  l>een  viewed,  criminal  court,  and  therefore  for  fats  arrest 

the  inqoisiticm  may  be  carried  on  in  any  and  imprisonment,  that  his  appcanuM* 

convenient  place.  may  be  compelled  in  that  coart.     The 

The  coroner  can  summon  witnesses,  and  verdict  of  n<»t  guilty,  by  the  high  criminal 

compel  their  attendance.    His  authority  court,  constitntesi  legal  innocence.   Wbat- 

may  be  enforced  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  ever  evidence  of  his  guilt    It  migfat  be 

Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  is  possible  subsequently  to  adduce,  ihi  far- 

the  principal  coroner  of  the  kingdom,  and  ther  proceedings  can  ever  be  taken  against 

may,  if  he  please,  exercise  the  jurisdiction  him  for  an  offence  of  which  he  baa  beoi 

of  a  coroner  in  any  part  of  the  realm.  declared  innocentby  tbe  highest  tribeoaL 


Every  witness  examined  by  the  coroner  But  this  is  bv  no  means  tbe  cmse  witb 
is  examined  on  oath;  and  no  evidence  can  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  coarL  Tbe 
be  taken  but  on  oath,  excepting  in  the  object  of  that  court  is  to  make  inqniiy, 
case  of  Quakers  and  Moravians.  By  a  to  investi^te  cireumstmnces,  to  ootain 
recent  act,  these  two  denominations  of  evidence,  to  secure  the  person  of  an  iodiri. 
dissenters  are  allowed  to  bear  witness,  even  dual  when  suspicion  falls  upon  him ;  bat 
in  criminal  cases,  on  their  solemn  affirma-  nothing  is  decisive,  nothing  final,  in  ibat 
tion,  instead  of  on  their  oath;  a  privilege  court;  consequently,  although  the  verdict 
which  tbe  Quakers  had  previously  en-  of  the  coroner's  jury  be  that  death  has 
joyed  in  civil  cases  only.  arisen  from  a  natural  cause,  or  (as  they 
The  coroner's  inquest  is  generally  an  eommonly  call  it)  from  the  Tisitatioa  of 
impartial  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  any  God,  yet,  should  circamstances  sobse* 
event  which  may  come  before  the  court:  qoently  occur  which  beget  a  saspicion  of 
but  such  an  event  may  assume  a  form  murder,  the  former  coroner's  verdict  is  nuC 
which  changes  the  ordinary  functions  of  sufficient  to  prevent  further  inTcstigatlon. 
the  coroner  into  those  of  a  judge.  The  In  like  manner,  if  the  coroner'a  jary 
friends  of  the  deceased  may  beoome  ac.  find  the  case  in  question  to  be  one  of  mor- 
cusers;  some  su.'tpected  person  ma^  stand  der — if  suspicion  have  fallen  on  apartien. 
in  the  coroner's  court  in  the  condition  of  lar  individual — if  the  coroner's ooart,  alter 
a  defendant  In  such  a  case,  tbe  coroner  the  most  careful  and  protracted  investiga- 
is  bound  to  hear  counsel  and  evidence  on  tion,  decide  that  there  is  no  real  groand 
both  sides,  and  if  he  refuse  to  do  so,  the  for  suspicion  in  regard  to  that  individnal^ 
inquisition  mny  be  rendered  void.  and  consequently  this  court  take  no  pro- 
It  is  tlic  doty  of  the  coroner  to  take  ceedings  against  such  individual,  that 
notes  of  the  evidence.  The  evidence  of  person  is  not  in  a  legal  sense  acquitted — 
the  medical  witness,  more  especially,  is  not  safe  from  any  subsequent  proceed- 
taken  down  with  extreme  care ;  and  if  tbe  ings ;  but  if  strong  grounds  of  saspicion 
ca.«e  be  referred  for  trial  to  the  high  crimi-  again  arise,  he  may  at  any  time  be  arrested, 
nal  court,  the  record  of  the  coroner  is  pre-  Imprisoned,  and  brought  to  trial  in  the 
sented  at  that  court,   and  the  evidence  high  criminal  court. 

which  yon  have  already  given  before  the  Recent  act  pnwiding  for  tk§  atiemdane§  mmd 

cor<»ner  will  be  compared  with  that  which  remuneratitm  of'  medical  witneaei  ui  eanmgn? 

yoH  now  give  before  the  higher  tribunal.  iwpiests. — The  court  of  the  coroner,  then,  is 

If  the  coroner's  jury   decide  that  the  one  merely  of  inquiry,  not  trial— of  invea- 

death  in  question  has  been  produced  by  tigation,  not  decision.     Still  this  inqnest 

violence,  and  that    there    is    reasonable  can  seldom   proceed  many  steps  witboat 

ground  of  suspicion  that  a  particular  in-  the  assistance  of  a  medical  man.    Com- 

dividnal    or  individuals,  have  been  con-  monly,  indeed,  for  obvious  reawms,  aome 

cerncd  in  producing  it,  the  coroner  must  medical  practitioner  is  sent  for  in  the  first 

arrest  such  persons  and  place  them  in  pri-  instance,  and  thus  necessarily  becomes  a 

son  where  they  must  await  their  trial  in  principal  witness ;  and  if,  on  the  assem- 

the  high  criminal  court.  hling  of  the  coroner's  court,  no  medical 

The  coroner  must  enrol  the  verdict  of  man  be  found  in  this  i»osition,  one  of  the 


II nd    f)ind  over  the  witnesses  to  appear  whether  the  death  in  question  has  been 

nt  thn  trial    to  give  in  the  higher  court  produced  by  a  natural  cause,  or  whether  it 

iUo  i^vldcMico  which  they  have  given  before  has  been  produced  by  violence  of  any  kind ; 

I'  and  if  by  violence,  whether  there  be  groand 

nMh..d.'..»i  hrlufffi  the  verdict  of  the  jury  of  for  suspecting  that  such  violence  has  been 

.♦ ;  .'  .,rr%  r..iirl  and  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  i>—'-^byintenUonal  human agencT.  The 

\  ;.  ,i,H  vn.i,.d  rouri.^'Vho  verdict  of  a  ^-                    ^^'^"^"^Z!!^ 

h)<fmHi  Jury  ngniiiBi  an  Individual  »  A  post-mortcwi 
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exam  illation  is  usuull^  iiidiNpcDsabie,  nnd    such  me<hcal  pmcllttoner  or  otlicr  person 
it  is  often  necessary  tiiat  the  contents  of    shall  not  be  allowed   to  perform  or  assist 
the  stomach  and  intestines  should  be  ana-     at  the  post-mortem   examination  of  the 
lyzed.     Without  such  investigations,  care-     deceased."      It  is   farther  provided   that 
fully  and  skilfully  performed,  the  decision    '*  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  greater 
of  the  coroner^s  jury  must  often  be  to  the    number  of    the  jurymen  sitting  at  any 
last  degree  vague  and  uncertain.     But  no    eonmcr's  inquest,  that  the  cause  of  death 
man   can   carry   on    such    investigations    has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained  by 
without  bringing  to  the  inquiry  much  pro-     the  evidence   of  the  medical  practitioner, 
fessional  knowledge,  and  devoting  to  it  a    or  other  witness  or  witnesses,  who  may  bo 
considerable   portion  of   time.     For  the    examined  in  the  first  instance, such  greater 
time  and  skill  thus  devoted  to  the  public     number  of  the  jurymen  are  hereby  autho- 
t'crviee,  it  is  but  just  that  the  public  should     rized  and  empowered  to  name  to  the  coro- 
provide  reafouable   remuneraiion.     Until    uer  in  writing  any  other  legally   quali- 
very  recently,  though  tlie  coroner  might    fied  medical  practitioner  or  practitioners, 
summon   to    his  assistance  tlie  medical    and  to  require  the  coroner  to  issue  bis 
witness,  be  had  no  power  to  recompense    order,  in  the  form  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
him  for  his  services.     Now,  however,  the    for  the  attendance  of  such  Iast-mentiou0d 
case   is  completely   altered.     By  an   act    medical  practitioner  or  practitioners  as  a 
which    bears   date  the   17th   of  August,     witness  or  witnesses,  and  for  the  perform- 
1H.36,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the    anee  of  a  post-mortem  examination  with 
Attendance  and  Remuneration  of  Medi-    or  without  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
cal  Witnesses  at  Coroners'  Inquests,"  (for    the  stomach  or  iutes'tincs,  whether  such  an 
which  the  profession  and  the  public  are    examination  has  been  performed  before  or 
cliicdy  indebted  to  Mr.  Wakley,  one  of  the    not ;  and  if  the  coroner,  having  been  there- 
members  for  Finsbury),  the  medical  wit-     unto  required,  shall  refuse  to  issue  such 
ncss  is  expressly  entitled  to  a  fee  of  one    order,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
guinea  for  simple  attendance,  and  of  two    demeanor,   and  shall    be  punishable  in 
guineas  for  a  post-mortem  inspection,  or     like  manner  as  if  the  same  were  a  misde- 
for  a  chemical  analysis.     By  this  act  it  is    meanor  in  common  law." 
provided,     that    **  whenever,     upon     the        The  act  then  goes  on  to  provide  for  the 
summoning  or  holding  of  any  coroner's    enforcement    of   the    attendance    of  the 
inquest,    it    shall  appear    to  '  the    coro-    medical  practitioner,  in  the  terms  follow- 
ner  that   the  deceased    i>erson  was    at-     ing: — 

tended  at  his  death,  or  during  his  last  "  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  where 
illne^'S  by  any  legally  qualified  medi-  any  order  for  the  attendance  of  any  medi- 
cal practitioner,  it  snail  be  lawful  for  cal  practitioner,  as  aforesaid,  shall  have 
the  coroner  to  issue  his  order,  in  the  form  been  personally  served  up<m  such  practi- 
marked  (A)  in  the  schedule  hereunto  tioner,  or  where  any  such  order  not  per- 
aunexed,  for  the  attendance  of  such  prac-  sonally  served  shall  liave  been  receivea  by 
titioner  as  a  witness  at  such  inquest;  and  any  medical  practitioner  in  sufficient  time 
if  it  shall  ap))ear  to  the  coroner  that  the  for  him  to  have  obeyed  such  order,  or 
deceased  jierson  was  not  attended  at  or  where  any  such  order  has  been  served  at 
immediately  before  his  death  by  any  legally  the  residence  of  any  medical  practiti<mer, 
qualified  medical  practitioner,  it  shall  be  and  in  every  case  where  any  medical  prac- 
lawful  for  tlie  coroner  to  issue  such  order  titioner  has  not  obeyed  such  order,  he 
for  the  attendance  of  any  legally  qualified  shall  for  such  neglect  or  disobedience  for- 
medical  practitioner,  being  at  the  time  in  feit  the  sum  of  five  pounds  sterling,  ujion 
actual  practice  in  or  near  the  place  where  complaint  thereof  made  by  the  coroner,  or 
the  death  has  happened ;  and  it  shall  be  any  two  of  the  jury,  before  any  two 
lawful  for  the  coroner,  either  in  his  order  justii*e8  having  jurisdiction  in  the  parish 
for  the  attendance  of  the  medical  witness,  or  place  where  the  inquest  under  which 
or  at  any  time  between  the  issuing  of  such  the  order  issued  was  held,  or  in  the  parish 
order,  and  the  termination  of  the  inquest,  where  such  medic*al  practitioner  resides; 
to  direct  the  performance  of  a  post-mortem  and  such  two  justices  are  hereby  required, 
examination,  with  or  without  an  analysis  uptm  such  complaint,  to  proceed  to  the 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  intes-  hearing  and  adjudication  of  such  com- 
tincs,  by  the  medical  witness  or  witnesses  plaint;  and  if  such  medical  practitioner 
who  may  be  summoned  to  attend  at  any  shall  not  shew  to  the  said  justices  a  good 
inquest ;  provided  that  if  any  perscm  shall  and  sufficient  cause  for  not  having  obeyed 
state  upon  oath  before  the  coroner  that  in  such  order,  to  enforce  the  said  penalty  by 
his  or  her  belief  the  death  of  the  deceased  distress  and  sale  of  the  offender's  goods, 
individual  was  caused  partly  or  entirely  as  they  are  empowered  to  proceed  by  any 
by  the  improper  or  negligent  treatment  of  act  of  Parliament  for  any  other  |>enalty  or 
any  medioil  practitioner  or  other  person,    forfeiture. 
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SCHEDULE  TO  vnicH  THIS  ACT  RKFER8.  coort  in  detemiiniDg  on  the  propriety  of 

, .  .   ,,         ..  e  further  proceedings.    It  will  nininiv  de- 

(A.)  I-orm  of  Summons.  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  evidence  gifen  by  y.m  whether 

Coroner's  inquest  at            ,  upon  the  the  case  be  dismissed  at  once  as  requirinif 

body  of             .  no  further  judicial  inquiry,  or  whether  it 

By  virtue  of  this  my  order,  as  coroner  *>c  carried  to  a  higher  tribunal    If  yonr 

for             ,  you  arc  required  to  appear  be-  e^^^ence  be  inaccurate  or  incomplete,  the 

fore  me  and  the  jury  at                 ,  on  the  S^'^MJ  ™«y  f^f^r  or,  on  die  other  hand, 

day  of               ,  one  thousand  eight  "nj"'^  tuspicion  may  be  fastened  on  an 

hundred  and            ,  at            of  the  flock,  innocent  man,  who  may  be  thrown  into 

to  give  evidence  touching  the  cause  of  P"son,  and  confined  there  several  months 

deatli  of            ,  {and  then  add,  when  the  irif -  ^f'\^  »»«<«"  ^  hrongh t  to  trial.     At  the 

nas  ii  required  to  make  or  assist  at  a  post.  «"*!  in  the  high  cnminal  court,  as  I  have 

mortem  ejumination,)  and  make  or  assist  in  l^^^'^Y  ''^^^^^  !*«  !r<l®"*T.>7!"  P'« '^'^ 

making  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  ^f  compared  with  that  which  you  have 

body,  with,  or  without,  an  analysis,  {as  the  al'T"!^  8^^*"  '"  *^1  ^""^  ?,[  J**®  ^^T"!*^""; 

ease  may  be),  and  report  thereon  ii  the  said  f  ^^  fJ^^J^f  y«"  eir,d«ice  will  be  subjected 

inquest  ^^  *"  ^"®  sifiing  of  cross-examination; 

(Signed)        ,  Coroner.  all  the  ingenuity  which  counsel  can  em- 

_                   a              /       « Vfc            u  V^^y  ^'"»  o®  exerted  to  find  in  it  some. 

T«  — — »  Sjrgeon  (or  M.D.   as  the  thing  incorrect  or  incomplete;  and  if  any 

case  may  be.)  ^^^^  H^j^  ^.^^  y^  detected,  and  more  espc- 

(B.)  Table  a/Fees.  "^^^  ^^  your  statements  can  be  made  to 

,     ^        ^,      ,,*'       ,.-,         ,.    ,  vary  materially  from  the    evidence  yon 

I.    To  every  Icgally-qualificd  medical  ^ve  before  the  coroner,  yonr  repntaUon  is 

practitioner,  for  attending  to  give  evidence  Jq^i^ 

undtr  the  provisions  of  this  act  at  any  jfvr^  of  evidence  given  before  the  e*»roner*s 
coroner's  inquest,  whereat  no  post-mortem  caun  in  ease  of  the  sidcneu  or  death  M  the 
examination  has  been  made  by  such  prac-  ,p,7mw.— There  is  one  circumstance  con- 
titioner,  the  fee  or  remnneraUou  shall  be  „ccted  with  evidence  given  before  the 
®"i'  ^"'"^^;  , .  ^  coroner's  court  which  it  is  highly  import- 
Si.  tor  the  making  of  a  post.mortem  ^^^  that  you  should  bear  in  mind.     If  a 


for  attending   to   give  evidence   thereon,  trial  comes  on,  the  evidence  of  snch  wit- 

thc   fee    or    remuneration  shall   be  two  ness  is  taken  without  any  reserve  or  limi- 

guincas.  tation,  although   it  may  not  have  been 

(C.)  Coroner^s  Ordei'  for  the  Payment  of  Mj^Ti?  *"l!''^.  "JiT^"*^  ''LV'*  'Ti*?' 

Medical  mtnesses  *"*^  although  it  be  no  longer  possible  to 

lueaicai  i»  ttnesses.  ^.^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  correctness  by  the  pro- 

By  virtue  of  an  act  of  Pariiament  pass-  cess  of  cross  examination.    This  shiwild 

ed  m               session  of               ,  holden  in  make  you  exceedingly  cautions  in  the  evi- 

the            ,  intituled                ,  I,  the  coro-  dence  you   give  before  the  coroner,   and 

ncr  of  and  for                 ,  do  order  you,  the  should  render  you  watchful  of  the  evidence 

overseers  of  the  parish  (or  township,  as  the  given  by  others  relative  to  all  the  subjects 

ca^  may  //<•),  to  pay  t.i                  the  sum  of  on  which  your  profession  renders  yon  a 

(one  guiiitn,  or  two  Ruineas,  as  the  case  skilled  witness,  orplaces  you  in  a  favonra- 

may  be),  being  the  fee  (^r  fees)  due  to  him  ble  situation  for  observing  and  collecting 

for  having  attended  as  a  medical  witness  evidence.     It  has  been  already  stated,  that 

at  an  inquest  holden  Infore  me  this  jf  a  woman  swear  positively  that  a  man 

day  of              ,  upon  the  lM)dv  of               ,  has  violated  her,  and  die  in  the  interval 

about  the  age  of                ,  who  was  found  between  her  deposition  and  the  trial,  her 

dead  at               (or  other  jwrtieuiar,  or  de.  deposition  is  taken  as  evidence  agaiDiit  the 

fcntuion\  and  at  which  said  inquest  the  prisoner    without     reserve.       Whenerer, 

jury  returned  a  verdict  of  therefore,  you  are  engaged  in  any  Investi- 

(Signed)           ,  Coroner  gation  of  this  kind,  it  is  incumbent  on  yon 

of              ,  to  avail  yourself  of  every  means  in  yonr 

\S  itnessed  by  me, .  power  to  sift  the  truth  and  correctness  of 

To  the  Overseers,  &c.  her  evidence,  in  order  that  yon  may  prove 

a  shield  to  the  accused,  if  he  be  falsely 

Special  t^ject  of  the  medical  witness  a!  the  accused. 

cutrt  of  thectwoner.^The  special  o!)jeet  of  The  case  which  you  are  called  upon  by 

your  attendance  as  medical  witnesses  at  the  coroner  to  investigate  will  frequently 

the  court  of  the  coroner,  is  to  assist  tliat  turn  out  to  be  a  case  of  natond  de^tb, 
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occurring  under  circumstances  which  have 
gircD  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  violence,  per- 
haps of  poisoning.  It  may  rcalljr  be  a 
case  of  p(»isouiDg.  Then  jou  must  collect 
and  sUitc  the  evidence  of  the  fact.  On  the 
other  band,  it  majr  be  a  case  of  natural 
death  ;  however  plausible  may  be  the 
suspicion  (»f  poisoning,  however  clamorous 
and  violent  may  be  ihc  rumour  of  it,  at 
the  close  of  your  investigation  you  may  be 
in  possession  of  indubitable  proof  that  the 
death  in  question  has  resulted  from  a 
natural  cause.  Whenever  the  facts  asccr. 
tained  by  you  clearly  lead  to  this  conclu- 
sion, you  should  state  the  result  in  the 
most  decided  and  positive  manner;  for  it 
is  even  more  important  to  prevent  suspi- 
cion from  fulling  on  the  innocent,  and  to 
put  to  silence  unfounded  clamour,  than  to 
bring  the  guilty  to  justice.  The  follow, 
ing  case,  recorded  by  Dr.  Christison,  af- 
fords a  good  example  of  the  cnmplcteness 
with  which  it  may  be  sometimes  in  your 
power  to  accomplish  these  desirable  ends. 

A  middle  nged  man,  who  had  long  en* 
joyed  excellent  health,  one  afternoon  re- 
turned h(mie  tired.  He  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  live  on  very  bad  terms  with  his 
wife ;  and  after  having  been  well  lieaten 
by  her  he  went  to  bed.  In  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  found  by 
one  of  his  workmen  gasping,  rolling  his 
eyes,  and  quite  insensible,  and  he'  died  in 
a  few  minutes.  From  the  evil  treatment 
he  received  from  his  wife,  it  was  suspected 
that  he  died  of  poison.  Poisoning,  how- 
ever, in  this  instance  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  on  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  it  was  proved  that  on 
the  morning  in  question  ho  had  break- 
fasted about  nine  o'clock ;  that  he  had 
taken  nothing  whatever  into  his  stomach 
from  that  hour  to  the  moment  of  his 
death,  and  that  he  had  continued  perfectly 
Well  until  his  return  home  abitut  two 
oVlock ;  consequently  an  interval  had 
cla])sed  of  6ve  hours  between  his  having 
taken  any  thing  into  his  stomach  and  his 
death,  during  the  whole  of  which  period 
he  had  remained  in  his  usual  state  of 
health. 

This  history  was  alone  sufficient  to  put 
an  end  to  all  further  inquiry  as  to  the 
question  of  poisoning;  it  was  alone  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  death  must  have  arisen 
from  some  natural  cause.  No  inspection 
of  the  body,  no  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  wrere  requisite  to 
establish  tiiis  point,  because  no  poison  but 
one  of  the  most  active  narcotics,  taken  in 
a  large  dose,  could  have  occasioned  death 
with  such  rapidity;  and  the  operation  of 
such  a  poison,  in  such  a  dose,  could  not 
possibly  have  becu  susi)(;nde<l  for  the 
sjiace  of  five  hours.  Of  course,  even  in 
such  a  case  as  this,  for  your  own  satisfac- 
tion as  well  as  (or  thtki  ot  the  jury,  you 


would  examine  the  body ;  but  then  you 
would  do  it  to  discover  the  exact  cause  of 
detilh,  to  ascertain  the  true  pathology  of 
the  case,  and  not  to  satisfy  yourself  that 
it  must  be  referred  to  some  natural  cause. 
Of  that  you  might  be  assured  without  any 
further  investigation. 

Without  any  knowledge  of  the  species 
of  violence  inflicted,  or  tlie  particular 
poison  administered,  it  sometimes  happcna 
that  a  strong  suspicion  prevails  that  vio- 
lence of  some  sort  has  been  done,  or  that 
pois(m  of  some  sort  has  been  given  ;  and 
you  will  be  called  upon  by  the  coroner  to 
decide  whether  there  be  a  certainty,  a  pro- 
bability, or  a  possibility,  that  the  death  in 
question  has  been  <»ccasioncd  by  any  species 
of  violence  or  of  poisim. 

The  infliction  of  any  kind  of  external 
violence  capable  of  producing  death,  is  so 
palpable,  that  you  will  in  general  have  no 
difficulty  in  dtciding  a  case  of  this  class: 
to  determine  whether  death  has  been  pro. 
duccd  by  poison,  when  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  the  individual  poison  that  has 
been  administered,  requires  much  care. 
The  means  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion 
I  shall  state  hereafter;  but  commonly  tlie 
chief  object  you  will  have  to  accomplish 
will  be  to  establish  the  impos.^ibility  of 
poiscniing,  and,  in  the  manner  I  have  just 
explained,  to  remove  plausible  suspicion, 
and  to  silence  vngue  rumour. 

Special  vhjecl  of  the  med'md  witness  at  the 
liiuh  Criminal  Ct'urt,  —  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  evidence  which  yu  arc  con- 
strained to  give  be  of  a  criminative  cha- 
racter, the  case  will  be  referred  to  a  higher 
tribunal ;  and  when  you  appear  in  the 
high  criminal  court,  your  position  will 
l)c  changed,  and  you  will  have  a  somewhat 
different  object  to  accomplish. 

Here,  the  indictment  almost  always 
charges  the  accused  with  the  commission 
of  some  particular  species  of  vi(»lcncc,  or 
the  administration  of  some  one  particular 
poison.  If  it  be  your  conviction,  from  the 
investigati<m  you  have  made,  that  the 
facts  justify  this  indictment,  then  your 
main  purpose  must  be  to  bring  together 
and  to  state  the  whole  medical  evidence 
to  this  effeirt,  and  to  secure  it  against  the 
doubts  which  the  ingenuity  of  counsel 
will  be  sure  to  throw  over  your  ctmcla- 
sions,  if  the  premises  be  any  where  false  or 
defective.  If  your  minds  have  been 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  doctrine 
which  has  been  delivered  relative  to  the 
nature  of  evidence,  and  the  means  of 
rendering  it  correct  and  complete,  yon 
will,  in  every  investigation  of  tliis  kind, 
be  constantly  npon  tlie  search  for  infir- 
mative  facts;  and  consequently  you  will 
be  always  prepared  to  give  full  effect  to 
every  medical  circumstance  favovink^\A.  v«^ 
the  accumd.  \X  ^\\\  \»  Vssc^v^^"^  ^^ 
^ou  %ViouV4  w«  ^<OT5  ^ow  i«h\  ^sst  ^^ 
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reputafloD  of  tdeotlBa  aceuracj  or  pn>> 
fessional  skill,  to  exceed  jiaur  loTe  nf 
jailice.  To  all  iostnicted  aod  vell-regu- 
lalcd  minds  in  the  commnnitj,  (bere  ia  no 
light  more  halefol  than  that  of  a  medical 
witness  at  a  tnal  aasuming  Ibe  characlei 
or  a  )>arliZBD.  It  is  Ihe  part  of  a  barrjaler 
to  take  a  aide ;  it  is  his  office  to  bend  erenr 
energj  of  his  mind  to  make  tbal  side  tri- 
wnprant.  Sophistry  and  Talsehood,  it 
tbey  do  bat  accomplisb  that  end,  are  aa 
good  far  him  as  reason  and  Irulh,  and  are 
used  bj  him  withonl  scruple.  Bat  il  is 
the  part  of  tlie  physician  to  search  after 
Trulli,  and  when  be  ban  found  ber,  tn  re- 
veal her  so  clearly  that  Justice  can  take  no 
aide  but  hers. 

Sometimes  tbe  indictment  charges  Ihe 
prisoner  vitb  administering  a  tmrlictilar 
poiiKin  ;  and  also  some  poium  lahinmi  Is  Ikt 
pmnular.  There  are  catei  in  wbich  the 
evidence  of  ihe  particular  puiaon  is  merely 
preaumptire,  and  in  which  that  pmsump- 
tion  may  not  be  strong.  It  may  be  im- 
possible to  prove  what  poison  dm  been 
given,  and  yet  poaaible  to  prove  that  some 
poison  haa  been  given.  This  is  what  la 
termed  a  charge  nf  poisoning,  in  a  eenSTal 
sense,  and  convictiona  have  recently  been 
obtained  under  sacb  a  charge  ;  cases  in 
which  no  aalisfactiiry  pniof  existed  what 
poison  bad  been  ^>en,^t  in  which  satis- 
factory ])roof  was  adduced  ihal  poison  nf 
some  Bort  had  been  administered.  Thene 
are  cases  nf  aume  ilelicncy  and  of  great 
mportance;  and  in  a  subsequent  port  of 


podtloD  of  tbe  genital  pores,  whidi  n 
In  a  seriei  along  the  middle  nf  one  of 
flattened  surface*  of  the  bod;,  aod  no 


M 


shall  direct  _.    ..   

the  evidfticc  ujHin  which' these  raaea 
be  au9tainci],and  wilboul  which  the; 


tbe  margin  of  each  segment,  as  In  the 
TtTtia  »lii<m.  The  head,  from  the  forma, 
tion  of  which  ibe  name  of  the  worm  is 
derived,  waa  discoiered  b;  Bremier  It 
diffcracaniiilcniblyfrom  thai  of  the  TmiM 
being  (if  an  elnogaled  fiirm,  two.thirds  of 
a  line  in  length,  and  presenUng,  instead  of 
the  fnur  round  miimhs  characlerislic  of 
the  true  Tamir,  two  lateral  longiiudinal 
depreasiona  or  fosse.    The  norm  is  thinner 
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Lrcti'SK  III. 
HiviNO  in  the  last  lecture  Concluded  the 
deaeription  of  the  common  tapeworm,  I 
come  now  in  speak  uf  the  next  in  the  liat 
oftfaeEnlozua,  the 


Bolhriocephiita4  iuliu. 


than  Ibe  Tania  iftlinM,  and  its  length  like- 
wise is  generally  rather  leaa;  thej  mre 
occasionally,  however,  met  with  of  conai- 


(IVom  fioSpm,  a  Bnall  pit,  and  i[tfaAii,lA<  deiable   size.       Boerhaare  states  that  be 

head,)     'I'hia  species  of  tapeworm  may  be  efiecled  the  eipulsion  of  one,  three  ban* 

readily  disliaguisbed  from  the  7enia  sa/itui  dreil   olla    long,    from    a   Kussiiin.       Tha 

b/  tbe  form  uf  tbe  s^nients,  which  are  BMhrUixphatui  lutut  is   much  less  apt  lo 

bmader  tbaa  tbej  are  ioog,  and  bj  the  ¥»^l*■vlb^^ns\eiovIl>.i^^lWl^X^s<a^il«^«p«- 
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e  that  tha  longitadiu 
flbrei  enteriDginto  it*  compoiiUoD  are  con- 
tinued fniin  one  aegmcnt  to  tbe  othar,  in- 
stead at  being,  as  in  the  Tmia,  distinct  in 
eacb  artieulation.  It  inhabili  tba  iniall 
intestines,  in  whieh  as  man;  as  tbiee  or 
fonr  am  often  fonnd  to  co-exJBl.  The 
people  amount  whom  they  occur  mcwt  fre. 

Jaealljare  the  BuMians,  Pules,  and  Swiss. 
D  the  French  they  ar«  as  commun  as  the 
Tifsir,  hat  thej  ore  rorel;  met  vilh  fn 
EnR:land. 

iiie  symptoms  which  Ihef  occasion,  and 
tbe  treatment  necesiarj  for  their  remuTal, 
are  similar  lo  those  of  [ha  Tunis. 
9m  Pulifiti/ma  piiigtiicola, 
(rrom  -roAM,  monj;,  and  maiia,  iliimach,) 
Tlie  hud;  of  Ibis  species  of  Pol^il««ia  is 
ilal,  truDcateJ  anleriorly,  and  pointed  at 
Ihe  posieriur  extri'mity.  Ou  the  under 
■Ida  of  tlie  head  there  are  six  orbicalar 

Crcs  disposed  in  a  semilunar  furia.  A 
Kt  sueliirions  catilj'  exists  on  the  fen- 
tral  as|iecl,  and  a  stiial]  orifice  is  situated 
at  the  Qpicid  extremity.    Tbi)  parasite  baa 


lated  albumen,  the  orbicalar  p 
only  small  accidental  openings  in 

A  second  species  of  Polystuma,  the  Ft. 
lyilima  Eefumin,  is  also  mentiuaed  b; 
Trentler.  It  was  found  in  Ihe  saphend 
Tein  or  ft  man,  which  was  accidantally 
rnpturcd  while  hatblng,  and  is  gieaerally 
supposed  to  have  been  a  non-psrositic 
worm  belonging  to  a  speoies  of  Platimia, 
and  to  have  been  introduced  accidentally 
into  this  strange  situation. 

0,  Dutuna  hrpaticum,  or  Lieer  Fiakt, 
Tbe  form  of  tbe  DiiUma  htpaticum  Is 
o>al,  flattened,  and  elungate.  It  mea- 
sures generally  lYom  one  lu  Bro  lines  in 
lenstb,  and  from  half  a  line  lo  a  line  In 
widlb.  The  anterior  pure,  or  month,  tt 
round  and  small ;  the  puslerior  earitT, 
whiuh  is  imperforate,  and  su Servient  only 
to  adhesion  and  locomotion,  is  large, 
transTenely  OTal,  and  situated  on  the  tcd- 
Iral  surface  of  Ibe  body  in  the  anterior 
half.  Frnm  tbe  anterior  pore  proceeds  a 
short  wide  tube,  the  (esophagus,  which 
terminates  in  two  nutrient  canals,  which 
run  alciog  the  centre  of  the  animal  to  the 
opposite  end,  aendiag  off  from  their  onler 


Petyttama  pingtiiatla. 
\,  rolrttona  Id  sIlo. 


only  been  fonnd  once  in  tbe  human  body. 
Treutler,  a  German,  discoTcred  it  in  a 
small  tumor  abonl  the  size  of  a  faazEl-nal, 
situated  in  the  adipose  liasiie  connected 
with  the  left  OTaiy  of  a  young  woman  who 
had  died  in  child-bed.  The  tumor,  which 
appeared  to  consist  of  indurated  fat,  was 
ofa  reddish  colour,  and  holluw  within. 

Croreilhier  quesilons,  and  I  think  with 
■nod  reason,  whether  the  body  fuund  by 
Treutler  was  really  a  parasitic  worm.  In 
the  Erst  place,  tbe  ovary  is  not  surrounded 
by  fat;  and  it  is  tomcwhal  surprising  that 
this  must  carious  animal  should  only  ba>e 
been  seen  by  one  indiildual.  Besides, 
loose  albumlnons  bodies  am  so  often 
fonnd  Boating  Trca  in  oi'wiia  aod  othCT 


ia  hipatieam  i  natiinit  i^. 
•1  pore. — >,  NotrlsDt  cs 


sides  cecal  branches  or  procesaes,  but 
hare  no  anal  ontlel.  Between  tbe  two 
pores  already  described  there  is  a  third 
oriSce,  exclnaiTely  destined,  like  Ibe  open. 
Ing  on  each  Juint  of  the  Tmia,  to  the 
generative  system  i  and  from  wbich  then 
is  generally  protruded,  in  tiie  foU-sixed 
specimens,  a  amall  tubnlar  process. 

The  I>ul<>ii>a  htpaticum  inbabiU  the  galU 
bladder  and  biliary  ducts,  and  appean  to 
derive  its  nutriment  from  the  bile.  In  tbe 
liver  of  a  sbaep  which  I  lately  dissected, 
the  biliary  ducts  containing  these  animal* 
were  mucn  enlarged,  some  of  them  being 
capable  of  adniilling  the  little  finger;  and 
the  sarrounding  tissne  was  atrophied. 
Cruveilhler  states  that  he  has  found  tba 
duL-ts  cartilaginous,  and  even  (Msified,  la 
auimaU  aSec\t&  tt\\!tt  '^nen.   ^■yw^OTia. 
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deed  Bremscr  has  never  met  it,  and  has 
only  been  able  to  collect  five  or  six  well- 
aathenticated  caMw  in  which  it  has  been 
found.  It  occurs,  liowtver,  in  many  ani> 
mals,  and  very  commonly  in  sheep  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease  called  the  rot*  There 
is  no  account  of  the  symptoms  which  the 
DUtoma  occasions  in  man.  It  would  pro- 
bably, as  in  animals,  be  attended  with 
considerable  emaciation .  Chabert  relates 
a  case  in  which  he  effected  the  expulsion  of 
a  considerable  number  from  a  girl  twelve 
■  years  of  age,  by  means  of  his  empyreuraa- 
tic  oil. 

Cittelm'mtha. — We  have  in  this,  the  fourth 
class,  eight  kinds  of  parasites  infesting 
the  human  body. 

10.  FiUtria  Medinensh —  Medina^  or  Guinea 
Worm — D'  acunculus. 

The  length  of  this  worm  varies  from 
six  inches  to  two,  eight,  or  twelve  feet; 
and  its  thickness  from  half  to  two-thirds 
of  a  line.  It  is  generally  of  a  whitish 
colour,  but  sonictimts  of  a  dark-brown 
hoc.  The  body  is  round,  nearly  of  uni- 
form Rize,  but  a  little  attonuatcd  towards 
the  anterior  extremity.  It  is  traversed  by 
two  longitudinal  lines,  corresponding  to 
the  intervals  of  the  two  well-marked  fas- 
ciculi of  longitudinal  muscular  fibres. 
At  the  anterior  extremity  there  is  a  circu- 
lar orifioc,  with  swollen  edges,  which  is 
the  month.  The  cuudal  extremity  of  the 
male  is  obtuse,  and  emits  a  single  spicu- 
lum :  in  the  female  it  is  ncute,  and  sud- 
denly inflected.  This  worm  is  so  rarely 
obtained  in  a  condition  admitting  of  its 
ort^anization  being  accurately  examined, 
that  a  good  account  of  its  internal  struc- 
ture is  still  to  be  desired.  No  distinct 
tubes  for  digestion  or  generation  have  yet 
been  discovertd.  In  other  kinds  of  the 
Filaria  infesting  animals,  a  simple  ovary, 
oviduct,  and  utcrns,  have  been  observed. 
The  g'  nernlion  of  the  Filaria  is  viviparous, 
and  the  pr<»gcny,  which  are  extremely 
numerous,  are  not  included  in  a  special 
generative  tube,  but  float  freely  along 
with  a  granular  substance,  in  the  common 
muscular  integuments  of  the  body.  It  is 
curious  that  the  body  of  the  young  differs 
from  the  parent,  one  extremity  being 
capillary,  and  terminating  in  the  finest 
point. 

The  rUatia  Medineinii  is  developed  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  generally  of 
the  lower  extremities,  es|>ecicQly  the  feet. 
It  has  been  met  with,  however,  in  nearly 
all  the  superficial  parts  of  the  body,  even 
beneath  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye;  and 
several  hnvi-  been  known  to  coexist  in  the 
sunic  patient.  In  18-1  eas;;s  mentioned  by 
Sir  Jumes  Macgrii^or,  the  dracuncuhis 
occurred  121  times  in  the  feet,  36  times  m 
tbc  legs,  II  times  iu  the  thighs,  7  times 


Filaiia  Mediuensis. 

in  the  hands,  twice  in  the  scrotum,  and 
likewise  twice  in  the  groin  and  on  tti« 
body.  It  occurs  at  all  ages  and  in  both 
sexes,  and  appears  to  be  endemic  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where 
it  uppvarii  generally  in  the  h«ittest  seasons. 
It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  natives: 
mau)  facu  Wnd  lo  6l\ow  lUat  it  may  be 
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cominunlcated  fwm  one    individual     to  When  deeply  ftented  it  sometimes  eaiii»es 

nmillier;  and   Lind  ond  other  writers  arc  considerahfe    fever,    ^rcnt   swelling,    ond 

of  opinion  that  Europeans,  on  visiting^  the  tedious  abscesses  and  sinuses,  p^iving  out 

countries  where  it  exists,  become  aflectcd  a    serous     ill-conditioned    discharge    for 

with  it  by  contact  with  the  negroes.    In  many  mouths  withoat  the  worm  making 

America  it  is  said  to  make  its  apiicarance  its  appearance. 

almost  exclusively  amongst  the  negroes.        The  treatment  consists  in  the  cantious 

and  chiefly  in  those  who  are  newly  arrived  and  gradual  extraction  of  the  worm,  spe- 

from  Africa.    We  occasionally  meet  with  cial  caro  being  taken  to  avoid  breaking 

it  in  this  country,  in  individuals  who  have  it  across,  as  this  accident  is  liable  to  bo 

recently  returned  from  the  tropics.    There  followed  by  an  aggravation  of  the  inflam- 

is  a  specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  Col-  mation,and  the  formation  of  sinuses  in  its 

lege  of  Surgeons,  twenty-two  inches  in  course,  together  with  great  constitutional 

length,  which  was  extracted  from  the  leg  disturbance.    These  unfavourable  effects 

of  a  boy  who  was  a  patient  of  the  late  Sir  are  attributed,  by  Hunter,  to  the  contact 

W.  Rlizard,  at  this  hospital.    We  have  also  of  dead  animal  matter,  with  a  large  extent 

a  worm  in  the  museum,  removed  by  Mr.  of  living  surface,  to  which  it  now  bears  the 

llendington,  who  was  formerly  surgeon  relation  of  a  foreign  body;  such  violent 

of  this  hospital,  from  the  leg  of  a  sailor,  symptoms  being  rarely  seen  so  long  as  the 

where   it    had    been  imbedded    for    two  dracunculus  is  alive  and  uninjured.  When 

years ;    and    there    was    another  patient  the  worm  protrudes,  it  should  be  laid  hold 

in  the  hospital  at  the  same  time,  likewise  of  and  gently  drawn  out  from  its  resting 

affected  in  this  way.    From  some  obser-  place  as  far  as  possible.  The  part  removed 

vations  by  Sir  James  Macgrigor,  it  would  should   then  be  secured  at   the  aperture 

appear  that  the  disorder  originating  in  with  a  strip  of  plaster,  or  tied  to  a  piece 

these  worms  prevails  at  times  in  an  epi-  of  stick,  and  the  traction  may  be  repeated 

domic  form.    Thus  he  mentions  that  some  once  ;or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  until 

trooi>s  having  embarked,  after  a  residence  the  entire  worm  is  brought  away — a  pro* 

of  two  months  at  Bom^y,  were  attacked  cess  often  requiring  many  days,  or  even  a 

whilst  at  sea  so  generally,  that  out  of  month,  for  its  completion.    Some  surgeons 

three  hundred  and  sixty  as  many  as  one  recommend  cutting  down  uptm  the  middle 

hundred  and    sixty>one  became  affected  of  the  animals,    and  by  pulling   simul. 

with  it.    Clot  Bey,  a  French  surgeon,  in  taneonsly  at  both   ends,   shortening  thQ 

the  service  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  men-  period  requisite  for  the  removal  of  the 

tions  that  he  has  seen  as  many  as  a  hun-  dracunculus — a  plan  which  is  practised  by 

dnd  patients,   labouring     under  Guinea  the  native  Tndians.    When  tne  worm  is 

wonn,  in   hospital  at  one  time.      Little  got  rid  of,  the  sinus  usually  closes  readily, 

seems  to  be  known  which  can  account  for  The  use  of  internal  remedies  and  external 

the  development  (»f  this  parasite,  though  applications  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any 

authors  have  speculated  abundantly  on  the  essential   service.     Sir  James  Macgrigor 

subject.      It  has  been   noticed,  however,  found  that  the  extension  (»f  this  affection 

that     it     occurs     much    less    frequently  omongst  the  troops  was  checked  by  rcquir- 

amongst  the    officers  than    the  common  ing  great  attention  in  regard  to  cleanliness, 

soldiers,  and  those  who  occasionally  lie  and  separating  the  soldiers  troubled  with 

on  the  ground,  or  go  about  with  their  feet  these  worms  from  those  that  were  free 

and  arms  naked.  from  them. 

ThcGuinea  worm  may  remain  imbedded  , ,  r...  .  ^  ,. 
beneath  the  skin  for  many  months,  with-  '  '•  ^^^"^  ^"^' 
out  occasioning  any  inconvenience,  but  The  discovery  ofa  species  of  Fo/iir/a  in  the 
sooner  or  later  it  excites  irritation  and  in-  interior  of  the  human  eye,  we  owe  to  Dr. 
flammation  in  the  structures  around,  Nordmann  of  Odessa.  On  examining  an 
which  vary  in  severity  according  to  the  opaque  crystalline  lens,  extracted  by  Baron 
constitution  of  the  individual,  and  the  von  Griife,  and  partially  covered  by  its  cap- 
situation  and  size  of  the  worm.  The  snle,  he  detected  in  the'/Z^Nor  Aftfr^a|^m  two 
symptoms  commence  in  a  formicating  very  small  and  delicate  rings,  which,  with 
sensation  or  uneasiness  under  the  skin,  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  be  recognised  as 
accompanied  with  a  superficial  cord-like  convoluted  Filaritc.  One  ofthem  had  been 
elevation  on  the  surface.  A  phlysaceous  wounded,  probably  by  the  instrument  used 
vesicle  or  pustule  forms,  which  burfting,  for  opening  the  capsule,  and  the  intestinal 
gives  exit  at  a  circular  aperture,  either  canal  was  "(een  protmding  at  the  rupture, 
immediately  or  after  suppurating  for  a  day  The  other  was  entire,  about  three  quarters 
or  two,  to  the  head  of  the  worm.  These  of  a  line  long,  and  through  the  transparent 
local  symptoms  are  preceded  usually  by  integument  c<!uld  be  seen  a  straight  intrs- 
sliffht  derangement  of  the  system  generally,  tinal  canal  surrounded  by  convoUuu\w<e^  w^ 
When  situated  about  the  fingers  or  toes,  thfe  otiducl».  \tv  ^  \<i\\^  ^xVc^vXvW^Vvt. 
the  worm  is  often  pnHhiciire  of  ranch  Jnmv.Veu,  V>T.'HwC(mwEviv  ^VVspr«%x^%vw(«\^ 
su/TerJag,  and  is  with  di/ficulty  got  rid  of.  a  living  ^Wi«i,  Vi\tt  Vvvkv*  ^\^^  ^\\^k\  Vn^^-^- 
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13.    Filuria  brvKrhiBiU. 

A  Ihitd  upecicB  of  Jilaria  inreatin^  the 

hiininn  txidv,  wm  lUlev'efl  by  Treotler  in 

the  cnlarRe'd  bR>ni.-hJBl  Klandsoft  man.  It 

iru  ahniil  >n  inch  in  lentlh,  iilcnder,  ami 

cartaied  obtnse  anal  extteuiity.    Trenller 


)■  the  odIt  patholnf^iiit  who  hai  met  irith 
the  FUaria  in  tbii  ntnatinn  in  mao  j  hut  in 
iDBDy  an i main  the  broDchial  lubci  are 
often  loaded  with  wonna  nf  ihU  species. 

t3i  Trieixephalui  Dijpar, 
((Vom  ppif,  rpixii<>  ^i'.  and  nt^oAii,  hnd^ 
or  Tfithum,  ■«  it  wax  funaerlr  called. 
This  entuKiKin  nasnnl/  discoTcred  towards 
the  cloK  of  the  last  eenlnrj.  Like  Ibe 
Filaria,  it  is  characterized  hy  an  orbicular 
mouth,  but  diflen  from  it  in  the  ckpillarj 
Tomi  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  bodj,  aad 
fo  the  rorm  of  tbe  sheath  or  preputial 
coierini  of  the  male  spicnlum.  The 
Trvofrphalvi  measares  frDoi  abirut  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  tiro  inches,  and  ila  capillary 
portion,  which  mattes  at»ut  two.tbirds  of 
the  entire  length  of  the  ammnl,  is  trana- 
lerselT  striated,  and  cod  tains  a  nimple 
•tnighl  iutrstinal  canaL  The  thick  part 
of  the  body  is  sr>>'^"j  conToluted,  and 
ntainly  enliibit*  the  intestine  which  is 
bere  sacculated,  and  lermiuatea  in  an 
obtuie  anal  extremilt,  from  which  pro- 

iects  the  spicnlum  and  its  sheath,  in  form 
ike  an  elunjiated  cone,  and  attached  by 
Its  apei.  The  comsponding  eilremity  in 
the  femiile  pouesaea  a  simple  foramen, 
which,  like  the  oallet  uf  a  cloaca,  serres 
tbe  office  both  of  anas  and  iiilta.  Tbe 
head  of  the  worm  is  acute,  with  m  small 
amp\t  month.  It  is  ncceaaai;  to  obsyra 
tbat  mtny  wriltn,  Md  mmona**  '*™" 


TViacffhaha  Di^w. 

•,  C*|>lltarTSDl«lBr«n«1l| 
^  PniiMIM  utrmltT- 
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Dr.   Baillie  and  Dr.  Mason  Good,   have  other  light  than  as  an  atcldent^l  coinci- 

fallen  into  the  error  of  describinj^  the  long  dence,   though  thev  may  have  tended  to 

attenuated  part  of  the  animal  as  the  tail.  modify  and  complicate  the  diseases,  for 

The    Trirocephabu    Dispar  inhabits    the  the  cause  of  which  they  were  mistaken, 

large  intestines,  and  principally  the  cascum;  No  symptoms  characterisiic  of  the  pre- 

but  it  occurs  occasionally  in  the  small  sence  of  the  7r/co«7/A/i/ui  have  hitherto  been 

intestines.     It  is  often  found  adhering  by  noticed,  and  they  appear  to  reside  quietly 

its  small  or  anterior  part  to  the  mucous  in  the  caecum  without  exciting  much  un- 

membrane,  the  remainder  of  the  animal  easiness. 

being  lost  in   the  canal.      It  is  in   con-     ___^^ ^ 

8ef|uence  of  this  circumstance,  and  the 

minuteness  of  their  size,  that  they  are  sel-  MALIGNANT  FEVER  OF  BRITISH 

dom  observed  in  the  stools.    This  species  GUIANA. 

of  worm,  which  infests  many  of  the  mam-  

malia  as  well  as  man,  exists  sometimes  in 

great  numbers.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

lu  the  winter,  at  the  commencement  of  Sm 

the  year  1761,  the  period  at  which  this  Xjjk  newspapers  have  from  time  to  lime 

worm  was  first  discovered  in  Germany,  an  informed  us  that  a  fever  of  a  very  malijf - 

epidemic    broke  out  in    a  corps  of   the ^  _i ^^_ ;. :_  ri._^  _:"i. 


name  nf  morhm  mucmu,  having  frequently  of  this  fever  has  appeared  m  our  medi- 

found  numbers  of  the  Tricocephalus  in  the  cal  publications,  and  as  the  mortality  in 

dead  bodies  of  the  soldiers  who  died  of  the  colony  was  at  one  time  so  CTeat  as 

the  disease,  were  induced  to  regard  these  to  excite  considerable   alarm,    I  think 

animals  as  the  cause  <»f  it.     Now  it  is  the  inclosed  extract  of  a  letter,  lately 

remarkable  that  M.  Thibault,  who  has  re-  received   from  my  much-valued  friend, 

cently   investigated   the  cholera    morbus  d^.   William    Fraser,    health-officer   of 

dur~  ■*'" '"-'"' ~'  *^'' — *  -    ' — 


commi 
Academy 

150  iJodierof^^Konsi'aUcutTfr  wiVhln  ^»'-  ^^aser  are,  perhaps,  the  stronjfcst 

the  fourth  or  fifth  days  of  the  disease,  he  that  were  ever  adduced  in  confirmation 

found  more  or  less  capillary  injecUon  of  of  a  certain  variety  of  the  yellow-fever 

the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  beinjr  highly  contagious — at  least  they 

canal,  hypertrophy  of  the  follicles,  a  con-  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the 

siderable  quantity  of  a  thick  and  viscid  late  epidemic  in  Denierara  v»'as  not  only 

mucus,  and  large  numbers  of  the  Trico-  contagious,    and    propagated    only   by 

cephalus,  together  with  the  Ascaris  lum-  conUgion  or    infection,    (I   know   not 

bricoides  and  Vermicularis  in  the  intes-  ^Yixch   is   the  best  terra),   but  that  it 

tines.    The  unexpected  discovery  of  this  certainly  was  in trrnl need  into  the  colony 
species  of  worm,  m  cases  of  cholera,  which  -^  r  .u  *•      i  ^ 

is^  due  to  Ramaglia,  was  thought  at  first  '"  consequence  of  the  quarantine  laws 

to  account  for  the  disease ;  but  M.  Thibault  »»*^»nfir  H^".  suspended    at  the  urgent 

and   his    confreret,    acting    with    greater  j;equcst  of  the    merchanU   of   George 

caution,    and    in    a    more    philosophic  Town  (the  capital),  because  they  led  to 

spirit,   than  their   German   predecessors,  some  trifling  expenses ;  and  as  alleged, 

Roedcrer   and    Wagler,    extended     their  ''  that  their  ships  were  needletsltf  and 

researches  to  persons  dying  of  other  dis-  uselessly  detained,  merely  because  they 

eases  than  the  epidemic,  when  it  appeared  came  from  places  where  contagious  or 

that  in  the  inspection  of  the  bodies  of  infectious     diseases     were     prevalent, 

eighty  individuals,  dead  of  various  affec-  though   they  had   not  a  sick  man   on 

tions.    these    worms,    together  with  the  j^^^  „     jj^,^  j  1,^1;^^^,  sir,   there  is 
viscid  mucus,  enlarged  follicles   and  pre-  j     ^  ^     ,    esUblished  than 

ternatural  injection,  were  found  in  all  of  ^, .       .\_  ^  ^  .      . 

them  without  exception,  although   they  this-lhat  a  man  may  convey  conUgion 

were  present  generally  in  It  ss  quantity  than  ^^^  one  person  to  another  without  in 

in  the  bodies  of  cholera  patients.    These  *»/  way  suflTenng  from  the  disease  him- 

worms  have  been  detected  in  Germany,  ^"9   and   therefore  maintain    that   we 

since  they  were  first  observeid,   in  con-  ought  never  in  any  instance  to  allow 

junction  with  most  forms  of  disease,  and  the   crews  of  ships,  coming  from  in- 

in  neither  of  the  epidemics  alluded  to  can  fected   places,  to  Wn^  Kx^ie  vcCvj^T^n^ax^ft^ 

their  existence  be  fairly  regarded  in  any  wiUii\ie\iiVki^\\flLTAA^K^^V^tN.^^\i^^ 
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they  arrive,  until  at  least  some  precan-  Tomtt,  were  ra^nff  and  spreadinpf  dta« 
lion  has  been  taken  to  render  the  da nser  may  and  deatli  throughout  Surinam, 
of  their  causing  infection  less  probable.  In  Februarj  and  March,  1839,  I  put 
Dr.  Fraser  is  a  phjrsician  of  great  ex-  vessels  arriving  from  Surinam  in  qua- 
perieuce,  having  practised  in  Demerara  rantine,  for  which  I  was  attacked  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  He,  of  shamefully  abused  in  the  columns  of 
course,  had  often  treated  every  variety  the  Guiana  Chronicle.  From  Kerinane, 
of  the  colonial  fever,  and  bilious  re-  during  the  summer  months  of  the  same 
mittent,  so  prevalent  in  that  land  of  year  (1786),  this  dreadful  pest  found 
mud;  yet  he  confesses  he  had  never  its  wajr  to  the  island  of  Barbados, 
seen  the  yellow  /ever  until  the  late  where  it  was  instrumental,  in  a  few 
epidemic  made  its  appearance.  I  can  short  months,  in  sending  hundreds  of 
testify  from  my  own  experience,  that  the  ill-fated  inhabitants  to  the  grave, 
the  bilious  remittent  of  Demerara  is  From  having  read  a  great  di*al,  and 
often  characterised  by  that  yellowness  seen  nothing,  of  the  yellow  fever — one 
of  the  surface  which  is  sufficient  to  en-  author  pronouncing  it  contagious,  ano-' 
title  it  to  the  name  of  yellow  fever;  but  tber  not — I  was  myself  sceptical  as  to 
it  seldom  happens  that  any  thing  like  its  real  nature,  or  what  claim  it  might 
black  vomit  is  observed,  unless  when  have,  or  not  have,  to  hold  a  place  among 
the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  very  diseases  which  are  considered  by  all 
much  impaired  ;  and  then,  when  such  a  parties  as  contagious,  or  infectious, 
symptom  did  occur,  the  case  always  lAite  experience  has,  however,  decided 
temiifiated  fatally.  Dr.  Fraser  himself  this  question,  and  set  at  rest  every 
had  the  epidemic  in  a  very  aggravatcnl  doubt  which  my  mind  had  formerly  en- 
form,  but  luckily  recovered ;  and  the  tertained  on  so  important  a  subject  to 
lettiT  fmni  which  I  send  the  inclosed  the  pathological  inquirer, 
extract  was  written  during  his  conva-  But  to  resume  the  history  of  the  par- 
Icsceuce  ;  it  is  dated  the  dth  of  October,  ticulars  connected  with  its  introduction 
at  which  period  the  disease  had  been  for  and  spread  in  this  colony, 
some  time  on  the  decline.  From  Barbados  it  found  its  way 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  into  this  place,  where  it  commenced 
Your  obedient  servant,  its  ravages  among  the  ill-fated  cum- 
Andrew  Hallidat.  rounity  m  the  early  paK  of  last  spring. 
Hampton  Conrt,  Dec.  B9,  It'd?.  From  a  small  beginning  it  went  on 
-,  /.  ,  >•  ^  Twr.f..  progressively,  until,  in  the  months  of 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.Willtam  J^Iay,  June,  and  Jiilv,  it  had  at- 
Irater  to  Air  A,  HaUtday,  dated  ^am^ii  its  acme,  carrying  drath,  sor- 
Georye  Town,  Demerara,  October  ^w,  and  lamentation,  in  its  train, 
5,  1837.  wherever  it  found  an  entrance.  The 
"  Having  made  allusion,  upon  more  centre  of  Water-strt'Ct  formed  the  focus 
than  one  occnsinn,  to  the  epidemic  in  which  it  had,  in  the  fir^t  instance, 
which  has  causi*d  so  much  sickness,  concentrated  its  pestiferous  fitrce ;  fmm 
alarm,  and  destruction  of  human  life,  whence,  at  a  subsequent  period,  ciua- 
throughout  this  colony,  I  cannot  resist  nated  the  infection  to  every  quarter  and 
the  temptation  of  malting  a  few  com-  comer  of  the  colony.  Among  the  crens 
ments  in  regard  to  its  introduction  and  of  the  shipping  the  mortality  wasdn^ad- 
appearance  in  this  community.  fnl ;  some  vessels  losing  half  the  num- 
•*  In  the  latter  end  of  Feb.  last,  the  her  of  thrir  crew,  others  three,  four, 
8niaII-p<».\  having  made  its  appearance  five,  or  six ;  no  vessel  escaping  Sfimc 
in  the  colony,  the  quarantine  laws,  so  loss  in  the  number  of  its  crew.  Six, 
far  as  nganled  (he  West- India  IsIuikIs,  seven,  or  eight  funerals,  fornu^l  the 
were  again  revived  and  put  in  force ;  daily  average  at  this  awful  and  cala- 
ns  this  loathsome  and  pestilential  dis-  miious  perimi  of  the  destroying  ans-cPs 
case  had  spread  itself  far  and  nide  visitation.  No  shade  or  ca^ste  of  colour, 
throughout  every  island  of  the   Archi-  no    pciiiliarity    of  country,    made    the 

Iiflago,  in  some  of  which   the  disease  least  jliHorcnee,  provided  there   existeil 

lad    proved    cxcce<!in^ly    fatal    to   the  a  susceptihiiity  m  the  system  to  catch 

lives   <»f  the    inhabitants.     l)urin«»'    the  the  infeelion.     AVrr  comers  were,  at  the 

latter   jiart   of  the.  year   Ift:V>,  an;l   the  first  outset,  the   irreatest  sutfirrrs,  few 

duly   part    of'  l8;Mi,    the    yellow    Ve\eT,  of  ihvui  i^eapinij  tlie  lUKierious  etr».ct>. 
**Jih   lis   fcff  i/ie    o/lspring,    l\ie  bWV     yioAut^i^  XiS  vW  Kvn« 'wwVvi  CMur^e  of 
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its  process    to   a    final    termiuation.  doctrines ;  yet  such  are  to  be  foand  even 

Although  the  new  comers  suffered  or  in  the   heart  of  these  countries  when; 

nastaincd  the  greatest  decree  of  niorta-  the  gospel   of   Christ    has  spread   ita 

lity   in   the  commencement,  it  at  last  benign  and   celestial   influence.     It  is 

carried  off*  its  victims  from  among  every  not  to  be  at  all  wondered  at,  then,  that 

description  of  the  human  race  inhabit-  when  men  are  to  be  found  who  act  the 

ing  this  province,  who  had  communi-  part    of   a    Voltaire,    a  Jean  Jacques 

cation    with   the  infected.    It  is  said,  Rousseau,  a  Hume,  or  a  Tom  Paine,  in 

and   I   believe  with   some  truth,    that  denying  the  very  essence  of  the  ground- 

the  African   and    his   descendant  suf.  work  of  religion,  that  other  men  should 

fered   less   by    death    than   any   other  be  found  equally  strenuous  in  denying 

race     domiciliated     among    us     since  that  contagion  or  infection  does  exist, 

the   appearance  of  the  fever.     I  have  and    that   it  proves   the   fertile   source 

heard   it  stated   that   the   black   vomit  through  whose  agency  disease  is  engen- 

18  unknown  among  the  sable  race ;  but  dered  and  communicated  from  the  in- 

whether  this   is  true  or  not  I  cannot,  fectcd  to  those  wholly  free  from  infec- 

from  my  own  experience,  attest  or  con-  tion. 

tradict.  I  have  had  two  or  three  The  most  bigotted  non-contagionist, 
cases  of  blacks  under  my  care  affected  be  he  a  Bancroft,  a  Jackscm,  a  M'Lcan, 
with  the  fever,  but  they  soon  recovered  or  a  Burnett,  must  allow  tlie  fact,  and 
and  returned  to  their  usual  occupation,  of  course  the  pathological  axiom  from 
Since  the  appearance  of  yellow  fever  thence  arising,  that,  **  all  diseases  com- 
amongst  us,  there  have  prevailed  three  municated  from  persons  labouring  tinder 
different  kinds  or  types  of  fever.  First,  thetn,  to  those  free  from  them^  are  infec- 
the  colony  intermittent,  arising  from  tious.^"*  W  this  truth  is  admitted,  then 
marsh  miasma  ;  secondly,  the  common  i  maintain,  and  will  prove  from  circum- 
bilious  remittent,  or  seasoning  fever,  stances  which  came  under  my  obser- 
both  of  which  are  endemic,  and  neither  vation  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epi- 
of  which  are  infectious;  and,  thirdly,  demic,  (now,  thank  God, happily  on  the 
the  intruder  lately  imported  amongst  wane,)  that  infection  alone  formed  the 
us  from  Barbados,  whicli  is,  as  I  have  source  and  entire  medium  of  its  exist- 
already  stated,  highltf  infectious^  as  I  ence  and  propagation, 
think  I  shall  prove  to  your  entire  satis-  Twomissionary  narsonsresidingin  Bcr- 
factirm  before  I  have  brought  the  subject  bice,  came  down  liere  on  some  business 
to  a  conclusion.  connected  with  their  mission,  in'  May 
People,  you  are  well  aware,  are,  in  or  June  last :  having  comi)leted  their 
respect  to  the  nature  or  existence  of  in-  business  they  returned  to  Berbice,  the 
fection,  as  much  divided  in  opinion  as  one  feeling  himself  rather  sick  or  indis- 
tliey  are  in  other  matters,  wherein  the  posed,  the  other  apparently  well,  or  in 
mind  is  allowed  to  wander  from  what  '^is  usual  state  of  health.  On  their 
truth  and  experience  ought  to  teach,  to  arrival  at  their  respective  homes,  the 
the  more  intricate  and  out-of-the-path  one  who  left  Demerara  indisposed,  got 
road  of  speculation  and  abstruse  theory,  worse  and  died;  the  other  got  the 
There  is  no  truth,  however  clear  and  fever,  and  black  vomit  also,  and  died 
self-evident  its  existence  to  the  un-  likewise.  The  wife  of  the  first  deceased, 
biassed  and  unprejudiced  mind,  but  ^^o  also  happened  to  be  the  sister  of 
there  are  to  be  found  theorists  fool-bardy  the  last,  was  in  like  manner  attacked, 
enough  to  deny  and  cast  under  foot,  taken  sick,  and  consigned  to  her  grave.  . 
Bdth  theology  and  the  philosophy  of  From  these  three  individuals  the  infcc- 
the  schools  furnish  ample  and  sufficient  tion  extended  iuelf  throughout  the 
illustration  of  this  assertion.  It  may  town  and  diNtrict  of  Berhice,  causing- 
appear  a  matter  of  wonder  and  astimish-  great  mortality  in  its  progress  from  one 
nient  to  the  mind  accustomed  to  con-  part  of  the  district  to  the  other, 
template  the  works  of  creation  and  M*  Schomhurg,  the  traveller  sent  out 
Providence,  and  bow  down  in  bumili-  V  ll>e  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
ation  and  prayer  to  the  Sovereign  I»rd  Ii<»ndon,  returned  to  us  here  in  .^uno 
of  all,  that  men,  rational  thinking  men,  l^st,  from  his  excursion  up  the  Coraii. 
should  be  found  who  prided  themselves  tyne  River,  bringing  with  him,  as  his 
in  denying  the  God  of  heaven,  and  attendant,  an  Indian,  imligenous  to  iIva^ 
avowing  o|»enly,  and  with  the  most  part  of  the  colony.  V^t.  "^.^  \vt  \\.  x^- 
audacious  eftrontery,    their  atheistical  nieittl>crcA,\iad  Via(V  tc^^^Vi^  ^vvas\-*  ^^'^ 
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the  colon?  fever  and  aj^e,  and  the  ration  of  that  period  the  rigoroas  n- 
colony  bilious  remittent  fever,  not  onlj  atrictions  he  has  placed  himself  and 
while'en^a^cd  in  his  ex|ilorin|r  duties  in  crew  under  become  nrlaxed,  and  tbfT 
the  interior,butwhi]e  residing  in  Georj^  steal  a  visit  to  see  some  of  their  otl 
town,  afler  bis  retuni  from  his  former  messmates,  who  mar  perhaps  be  at  the 
expeditions.  On  his  late  return,  how-  time  very  ill  with  the  fever.  The  visi. 
ever,  from  the  Corentjne  River,  he  tor  sits  and  has  a  loDfif  jam  with  the 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  house  of  a  visited  ;  he  returns  to  his  ship,  his  lyt- 
druggist  up  town,  who  accommodated  tem  having  imbibed  a  sufficient  dose  of 
him  with  a  bed  and  bed-chamber  in  the  infection,  which,  perhaps  after  a  few 
which,  two  or  three  weeks  before,  a  days' illness  of  fever,  may  terminate  io 
young  man  belonging  to  the  establish-  black  vomit  and  death.  The  rest  of  the 
rocnt  nad  died  of  yellow  fever,  and  its  crew  become  smitten  with  the  infection, 
terrific  derivative,  black  vomit  Poor  and  one,  two,  three,  or  more  of  thcin, 
Schomburg  and  his  Indian  attendant  may  be  consigned  to  the  CTave  in  the 
had  no  sooner  come  within  the  penii.  same  way.  An  overseer  of  an  estate 
cious  influence  of  the  fomites  of  the  comes  to  town  with  prodace  to  be 
bedding,  Sic.  of  the  room,  than  first  he  shipped  ;  he  visits  some  friend's  house 
was  seizetl,  and  soon  afler  his  attendant,  where  the  fever  is  raging;  he  returns 
with  the  yellow  fever,  from  which  they  to  the  estate,  sickens,  and  dies  ;  and  bis 
both  made  a  very  narrow  escape.  Many  fellow  overseers  go  through  a  similar 
of  the  Arrowack  and  other  Indians,  who  ordeal,  from  having  caught  the  infec- 
had  come  U>  town  with  their  little  com-  tion  from  him.  From  this  point  the 
modities  to  traffic,  caught  the  infection,  fever  spreads  itself  to  every  family  in 
retunied  to  their  silvan  villages,  and  the  district.  Every  member  of  the  roe- 
not  only  fell  victims  to  the  disease  dical  profession,  who  from  their  avoca- 
which  they  had  thus  casually  caught,  tions  were  necessarily  exposed  to  the 
but  communicated  the  infection  to  others  infection,  have  been  attacked,  and  uo- 
of  their  tribe  who  had  not  on  that  occa-  dergone  a  mttsi  severe  fit  of  sickness; 
sion  left  their  homes,  and  of  which  none  of  them,  however,  have  died.  The 
some  also  died.  mortality  has  been    great   among  the 

A  lady,  sister  to  a  gentleman  who  clergy,  considering  their  very  limited 
conducts  a  large  mercantile  establish-  number;  not  less  wan  seven  or  eight  of 
ment  in  town  here,  went  and  paid  a  them  have  gone  to  their  long  acconnt. 
friendl;^  visit  to  another  lady,  the  wife  If  the  facts  I  have  adduced  in  rnrard 
of  a  neighbour  of  hers,  whose  husband  to  the  manner  in  which  yellow  fever 
lay  very  dangerously  ill  of  the  disease,  extends  and  spreads  itself  tbroughoot  a 
I  warned  her  of  the  very  great  dan^r  district  of  country,  or  a  province,  prove 
and  risk  she  was  running  of  catching  not  its  eminently  infectious  nature,  I 
the  infection.  She,  however,  contrary  know  not  what  will  establish  or  prove 
to  my  advice,  paid  her  visit.  The  con-  it,  either  in  respect  to  the  yellow  lever, 
sequence  was  what  I  foretold,  that  she  or  any  other  disease  which  is  on  ail 
was  taken  sick,  and  communicated  the  hands  agreed  to  be  propagated  and 
infection  to  the  maid-servant  who  waited  spread  by  specific  contagion  or  infec- 
and  slept  in  the  same  room  with  her.  tion.  The  facts  and  illustrations  I  have 
From  mistress  and  maid  the  infection  given  above  correspond  exactly  with 
extended  itself  to  the  book-kee))cr,  bro-  the  manner  in  which  I  haveteen^  and  it 
ther  clerks,  and  every  single  individual  is  well  known,  the  sraall-pox,  scarlet 
about  tlic  store,  which  was  in  conse-  fever,  measles,  and  typhus  fever,  are 
quenee  for  at  least  a  couple  of  weeks  communicated  from  those  labouring  un- 
shut  up.  I  was  their  annual  medical  der  either  tlie  one  or  the  other  of  these 
attendant ;  and  I  am  happy,  and  truly  diseases,  to  those  who,  previoug  to  Ibav. 
proud  to  say,  that  I  was  fortunate  ing  had  communication,  had  been  free 
enough  not  to  lose  one  out  of  so  many  from  sickness  or  disease,  and  were  likely 
sick  of  the  infection.  to  have  continued  so  had  they  taken  the 

A  ship  arrives  in  the  river;  the  captain  necessary  precaution  to  have  kept  be- 
tries  by  every  possible  means  to  avoid  ^ond  the  sphere  of  contaminatMMi  or 
having  communication  with  either  the  infection.  In  seven  months,  that  ia  to 
shipping  or  shore.  This  precautionary  say,  from  the  month  of  January  last  till 
sort  of  measure  d(»e8  very  well  for  about  the  end  of  August,  the  number  of  deatiis 
a  week  or  a  fortnight ;  but  at  the  expi-    iu  Georgetown  alone,  the  Colonial  sex- 


Limerick. 
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ton  reports  to  haTe  been,  trithin  two  or  if  you  try  to  save  him,  for  I  Lave  only 
three  of  six  hundred.  This  numlier  him  in  the  world  belonging  to  me.*' 
of  eourse  includes  the  white  inhabitants  Hnvingqnietcd  the  poor  woman  as  well 
of  the  town,  the  seamen,  the  free  co-  as  I  could,  t  hastened  to  get  something 
loured,  and  the  apprenticed  labourers.  done  for  her  child,  who  was  in  a  bad 
collapse.    The  n^ost  unremitting  atten- 

tion  was  paid  to  him ;  but,  unhappily, 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF   CHOLERA;  time  after  time  as  I  moved  round  the 

ward,  I  found  him  getting  worse.    The 

ITS  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT.  Wrctchcd      molhcr.     Sitting     bcsidc     tllC 

Br  William  Griffin,  M.D.  ^^^T  o"   wliich   he  lay,   watched   mc 

anxiously  when  I  «ppn»ached,  ever  re- 
peating with  beseeching  look  the  onlf 
question  of  interest  to  her  in  the  worlJ, 

The  Cholera  at  Limerick.  "  I»    thbre    any    ho|)e.    Doctor?*'     At 

^,     jjj  length  I  came  round  again,  and,  though 

*  despairing  of  his  recovery,   was  asto- 

The  many  harrowing  scenes  and  inci-  nished  to  find  him  dead,  for  thera  was 

dents  to  which  T  was  witness  during  no  new  convplaini  of  the  mother— no 

the  prevalence  of  this  epidemic,  have  fresh  gush  ot  sorrow  when  her  last  tie 

left  impressions  on  my  mind  which  I  to  earth  was  divided,  that  could  have 

shall  never  forget.    One  may  see  much  apprized   me  of  the  event.      She  was 

of  the  vicissitude  of  fortune,  and  e%'en  still  sitting  quietly  beside  his  remains, 

instances  of  appalling  misery,  in  onli-  waving  her  body  backwards  and  for. 

nary  life,  but  it  is  in  such  wasting  pes-  wards  with  a  see-saw  motion,  and  clasp, 

tilences  that  the  influence  of  the  more  ing  and  unclasping  her  hands  soflly,  as 

powerful  passions  arc  thomughly  dis-  if  she  feared  to  disturb  him.    When  I 

played,  and  human  nature  laid  nakedly  stood  beside  the  bed,  she  looked  up  at 

open  to  us  in  its  strength  or  its  weak-  me  and  whispered  faintly,  *'  The  Lord's 

neas.    Nothing  struck  me  so  forcibly  on  will  be  done,  Doctor !  J  'wasn*t  to  have 

all  occasions  as  the  extraordinary  resig-  him." 

nation     and     deep     religious     feeling        To  me,  who  have  never  witnessed  the 

evinced  by  the  very  poor,  in  the  most  progress  of  a  pestilence  which  dispatches 

desolate  situations.      The    temper    in  its  victims  so  summarily,   the  various 

fihich    they   generally   met   the   most  modes  in  which  the  patients  die  in  cho- 

frightful  visitations,  and  beheld  them-  lera  is  a  subject  of  considerable  interest 

selves  suddenly  stripped  of  every  earthly  Some  were  struck  down  by  their  own 

comfort,  might  very  well  put  to  shame  firenides    without    previous   complaint, 

the  bearing  of  those  in  far  lighter  trials,  breathing  their   last,    blue  and   cada- 

who  descant  superciliously  about  their  verize<1,    within   two   or  three   hours ; 

ignorance  and  superstition.     I  reniem-  some  who  were  under  treatment,  and 

her  one  instance  of  this  among  many,  did  not  appear  to  be  in  very  imminent 

which  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning,  danger,  when  resting  on  the  elbow  to 

As  I  was  walking  round  the  ward  one  take  a  drink,  dropped  back  suddenly, 

night,    administering   medicines   from  and   died   without  moan   or  struggle; 

bed  to  bed,  mv  attention  was  attracted  others  seemed  to  wear  out,  and  lose  life 

to  the  door,  when  T  saw  a  poor  widow,  so  slowly  and   insensibly,  that  it  was 

whom  I   had   formerly   known,  totter-  often  difficult  to  tell  in  passing  the  lied 

ing  in  with  her  only  son,  a  fine  boy  whether  they  were  living  or  dead.     It 

of  fourteen  ^ears  of  age,  on  her  back,  was  heyomf  description  pitiable  to  aee 

She  laid   him   down,  cold,  bine,   and  little  infanta,  of  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 

shrunken,  on  some  straw,  and  flinging  half  old,  in  this  condition.     They  did 

herself  at  my  feet,  clasped  her  arms  not  cnr  or  become  peevish,  as  in'ordi- 

convulsivelv  round  my  Knees : — ''  My  nary  illness,  nor  look  as  in  health  for 

only  boy,  Doctor!"  she  exclaimed  with  the  mother's  attendance;  but  as  if  their 

broken  sobs ;  *'  I  have  brought  my  only  little  faculties   were   matured    by  the 

boy,  my  hope,  my  support ;  I  trust  him  greatneaa  of  the  calamity,  seemed  im- 

to   you,  and  if  he  was  ten   thousand  pressed  with  some   sense  of  \\&  v«^^ 
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apparently  insensible  at  the  foot  of  his  wild  kind  of  expression.     I  smt  downy 

mothcr*s  bed,  used  to  start  up  suddenly  asked  her  bow  sbe  felt  herself,  and  coin- 

whenever  he  heard  anyone  near  hini,  menced  fi]Iinf|^  out  some  medicine;  hut 

call  for  water, drink  greedily,  and  with-  there  was  neither  movement  or  reply, 

out  takingr  the  least  notice  of  those  and  sbe  still  eyed  me   with   the   same 

about  him,  drop  off  into  the  same  state  fixed,  life-like  ^lare.     On  shakini^  her 

ag^ain.      With  older  persons,  however,  by  the  shoulder,  I  found  sbe  was  stone- 

the  appearances  of  death  were  more  im-  dead. 

posing  than    in  infants.      I   have  on        The  deaths  of  such  patients  as  went 
several  occasions,  afler  a  patient  had  into  eonsecotire  fever  were  as  shi'T'iilar 
as    I    supposed    expired,    been    much  and  various  as  of  those  who  did  not  out- 
startled  to  see  the  seeminj^  coq)$c  turn  live  the  stag'e  of  collapse.     It  is  hard  to 
in    the    bed,   and   call   in  low    wins-  conceive  how  human  life  could  come  to 
pers  for  "  cold  water.*'     Even  where  its  close  in  a  more  quiet  way  than  it  did 
they  went  far  beyond  this,  and  with  with  some  who  lay  down  and  died,  as  if, 
every    other    sig-n    of   mortality  were  a  little  wearied,  they  were  only  enjoyinjr 
speechless   and   motionless,    it  seemed  a  refreshing  slumber.     This  trcaclierutu 
sometimes  possible  to  call  them,  as  it  end  was  slow  of  approach  and  had  its 
were,  back  ag'ain  to  the  world  by  the  forewamiufjfs.     A   oeautiful  blush  first 
application  of  some  powerful  stimulant,  appeared  on  the  cheek  which  the  day 
I  saw  one  young*  g'irl  in  tliis  state,  who  before  was  of  a  corpselike  palenesj^ — 
was  several  times   brou^^ht   back   sud-  there  was  a  constant  drowsiness  or  dis- 
denly  to  life,  by  the  application  offlan*  position  to  sleep,  and  when  addressefl, 
nels  wrunp^  out  of  scaluiug' water  to  the  the  patient  usually  answered,  perhaps 
chest.     It  is,  indeed,  a  very  remarkable  with  a  smile,  but  always  with  a  happy 
feature   in   this    extraordinary  disease,  expression  of  countenance,  "  I^m  finely, 
that  both  the  mind  and  sentient  powers  sir.'*     On   the  succeedin^r   day  he  was 
remain  perfect  as  long  as  the  most  feeble  usually  found  in  a  still  sounder  sleep  ; 
spark  of  life  remains.  hut  when  roused  up  and  questioned,  re. 
The  manner  in  which  drunkards  died  turned  the  same  reply.     On   the  thinl 
struck  mo  as  pcculiiir  and  extraordinary,  day  he  was  snoring — it  was  harder  to 
presenting  as  it  did  some  of  the  phc-  awaken  him,  and  though  yet  muttering 
nomena  observed   to   follow   poisoning  "finely,  sir!"  to  all  inquiries,  there  was 
by  prussie  acid.     The  expression  of  the  an  appearance  of  stupor  and  wandering 
features  usually   remained   very   much  about  him.     On  the  fourth  morning  he 
the  same  as  it  was  before  death ;   the  was  generally  found  insensible.     Hotv 
eyes  continued  open  and  glistening,  and  opposite  and  how   shocking   were   the 
the  body  niaintanied  the  position  it  had  deaths   of  others,  happilv    but    a  few ! 
been  Iwng  in,  liowever  different  from  After  outliving  a  long  and  deep  collapse, 
that  usually  asstnued  in  the  last   mo-  they  seemed  to  struggle  into  a   kind  of 
mcnts   of  existence.     A   woman,   aged  congestive,  half  insensible  state,   with 
xihoiit  40  years  of  age,  was  brought  into  the  ej'cs  unturned  and  reddish,  the  lips 
.the  hospital  to  me.  one  morning,  bv  her  dark  and  frothy,  and  putrid  blood  eject- 
own  son.     She  had  a  wild  stanng  look,  ing  from  the  bowels.     Unable  to  swal- 
iippeared  stupid,   which    is  unusual  in  low,  or  speak,  or  look  up,  their  moans 
the  disease,  and  was  pale  and  pulseless,  in  this  state  wei*e  horrible  beyond  ima- 
.She  had  been,  by  her  son's  account,   in  gining;    and   when  placed  apart   from 
a  state  of  intoxication  for  three  days,  less  hopeless  cases,  they  ofken  writhed 
and  was,  I  believe,  then  brought  direct  themselves  ofl*  their  straw,  half  across 
from  the  public-house  in  which   he  had  the  room,  as  if  in  the  agony  of  their 
found  her.     "  She   has  been  drinking,  last  hour.    I  have  known  them  continue 
«ir,   continually,"    he    exclaimed,   "  in  in  this  state  to  the  second  or  third  moni- 
deliance  of  all  I  could  say ;  and  if  Hell  ing,  the   horrible  moan  never  leaving 
.was  opening   for   her,  she  would   still  their  lips  night  or  day. 
drink  (m !"     I  had  her  immediately  re-         To  get  a  perfect  idea  of  a  plague,  we 
moved  to  bed  and  attended  to.    In  about  should,  after  all,  visit  the  dead-huose, 
an  hour  afterwards,  when  I  went  round  especially  on  the  first  or  second  moni- 
the  ward  with  the  apothecary,  she  was  ing  after  the  incursion  of  the  disease, 
lying  on  her  side,  her  head  resting  in  a  when,  probably,  the  mortality  and  con- 
fer/fi/jtcirui  position  on  the  pillow,  and  fusion  aave  been  greatest.     It  is   like 
Jicr  eyca  sUrmg  at  me  with  a  gVislcmug  \'va\\.va§  \.\i<i\);)X>\<i-u^\^  w.  >3a!^  Tcudmio^ 
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after  contest  On  enteringf,  one  maj  the  head.  There  was  little  or  no  move- 
behold  naked  bodies  stretched  in  various  ment  afterwards.  The  body  showed  no 
positions,  such  as  they  chanced  to  fall  other  siu^n  of  vitality  all  this  time,  and 
into  when  heedlessly  flun^  down  by  the  was  iu  tact  perfectly  dead ! 
hardened  cot-men.  None  of  the  faces  In  the  other  instance,  the  medical 
have  the  calmness  observable  in  a  short  attendants,  while  walking  in  the  ward, 
time  after  death  by  ordinary  disease,  were  alarmed  by  piercing*  cries  from  the 
but  each  exhibits  some  peculiar  expres-  dead-house,  and'  on  running*  down, 
sion  of  the  pestilence,  or  of  the  agony  found  the  nurses  aghast  at  the  door,  ex- 
with  which  it  closed.  One,  with  pale  claiming  in  terrined  accents  that  one 
and  dragged  features,  looks  as  if  he  of  the  patients  who  died  was  moving 
died  after  a  violent  struggle  in  some  within.  On  entering  to  ascertain  the 
bloody  combat ;  another  has  a  quieter,  truth   of  this  story,  they  perceived  a 

J  ret  painful  expression,  as  if  the  corpse,  which' was  resting  against  the 
land  of  the  assassin  had  laid  hiro  sud-  wall  opposite  the  door,  elevating  and 
denly  low  ;  a  third  seems  to  have  sunk  depressing  its  arms  alternately.  These 
under  some  painful  and  protracted  ill-  motions  continued  for  a  few  minutes ; 
ness; — a  fourth  resting  against  the  wall  and  on  examining  the  body  there  was 
in  a  corner,  stares  at  you  with  glisten-  not  the  least  sign  besides  that  could  be 
ing  eyes,  as  if  an  insane  coiiciousness  considered  indicative  of  life.  My  brother, 
lit  up  life  again,  and  he  was  angered  Dr.  Griffin,  of  Pallas-Kenry,  was  wit- 
at  your  scrutiny.  Then  the  revolting  ness  to  an  incident  of  the  same  kind,  but 
recklessness  with  which  here  and  there  differing  in  the  nature  of  the  motions, 
they  are  Jieaped  over  one  another — the  There  was  a  crowd  of  people  wakeing 
mockery  of  all  our  strongest  feelings  the  body  of  a  cooper,  who  had  died 
and  instincts — the  familiarity  with  some  hours  before  of  cholera,  when  the 
death  which  it  betrays,  and  llie  recol-  sheet  was  suddenly  observed  to  move, 
lection  that  all  this  was  but  the  work  of  One  of  the  relatives  immediately  raised 
a  few  hours!  it,  to  ascertain  the  occasion  of  the  move- 
That  startling  phenomenon,  automa-  ment,  and  to  his  utter  horror  saw  the 
tic  niotio:i  after  (leath,  uhich  has  been  fingers  of  the  corpse  stirring.  There 
noticed  both  in  India  and  un  the  conti-  was  an  instant  scream  throughout  the 
iient  of  Europe,  occurred  but  twice  in  room,  and  the  company  betook  them- 
thc  course  of  my  attendance  on  cholera  selves  to  flight.  When  my  brother, 
cases,  and  in  botFi  instances  in  St.  John's  who  was  sent  for,  arrived,  and  examined 
Hospital.  The  apothecary,  however,  the  body,  he  found  the  man  was  per- 
who  was  resident  in  the  house,  seemed  fectly  dead;  yet,  on  looking  down  at 
to  be  more  familiar  with  it,  although  the  hands,  the  motions  were  still  going 
he  hud  not  before  reported  the  eircuni-  on— the  fingers  slowly  contracting  to- 
stance.  In  one  of  tliese  eases  the  man  wards  the  palm  of  the  hand,  one  afler 
had  died  in  collapse,  and  the  blanket  another,  and  again  expanding.  He 
was  as  usual  thrown  over  his  face  until  then  looked  to  the  feet,  and  found  the 
he  should  be  removed  to  the  dead-house.  toes  were  contracting  and  extending  in 
Some  time  ela))sed  before  this  was  a  similar  manner :  the  motions  soon 
thought  necessary,  when  the  surgeon  after  ceased, 
whose  watch  it  happened  to  be  observed 
the   blanket    stirring!     His    attention, 

and  that  of  the  nurses,  wa«*  immediately  ON  SOME  OF  THE  EFFECTS   OF 

excited,  and   to  their  horror  and   asto-  ENDOCARDITIS; 

nishment  they  saw  the  blanket  gradually  r    c    *r       Tt   i     • 

lifted,  and  the  hand  of  the  man  raovini  ^«^  jmriKutarlsfaniheScutifonn  Thickening 

with  a  tremulous  motion,  until  it  rested  e^  '**  ^^'""^  *  "''^'• 

above  the  head.     Soon  after  the  leg  at  Br    John    Thvrnam. 

the  same   side  was  lifted  up   with    the  

same  f|uivering  movement,  and  slowly  ^^  l\^Q  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  the 

crossed  over  the  other,  and  subseouently  sigmoia  valves  of  the  heart,  which  has 

it  was  brought  back  again. — The  sur-  j^gen  lately  described  by    Dr.  Watson, 

ffeon  after  this  took  the  han<l  that  was  in  the  pages  of  the  Medical  Gazette*, 

hiid  above  the  head  and  placed  it  on  the  |,as,   during  the   last    fifteen    nionlhs, 

breast,  where  it   was  before,  but  it  was      — 

once  more  lifted  up  and  deposited  above  •  M»ii>»cK\.QK\u-rtu^  ^o\.xt\.  v-  '*'^- 
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frcqueiitlj  fullcii  umlor  mv  notice,  and  the  bullock  they  are  distinctly  s^n  to 

as  the  conclusions  which  I   have   for  be    formed   of  bundles    of    tendiuoos 

some  time  come  to,  re^ardin^  it,  diflec  fibres,  more  or  less  completely   iuler- 

vomcu  hat  from  those  of  Uiat^enilenian,  laciujif  each  other,  but  jireseutin);  the 

I  um  dcnimuscf  oifering  a  few  rvmarks  Urgrest  intcfsuac«*a  near  the  au|ples  of 

uptui  the  subject.  attachment  of   tlic  YalTct,  from  which 

With  respect  to  the  normal  structure  the  bundles  of  fibres  direiire  *• 
of  the  valvi's  in  (juestion,  although  I  am        There  appeam  to  me  to  be  so  much 

disposed   to  believe  that  the  bases  are  analofify  between  the  endocardium  anil 

thicker  and  stronger  than  the  upper  free  the  proper  sccons  meinbranes,  that  I 

E onions  of  the  valve^yet  I  think  it  will  cannot  out  conclude,  with  M.  BoniW 
e  found  that  there  is  no  portion  of  the  laud,  that  the  phenomena  which  ire 
lalvi^s  into  the  stnictun*  of  which  the  manifested  by  it  when  the  aeat  of  in- 
libnnis  tissue  does  not  enter.  It  would,  flammatioii,  have  a  corresponding^  ana- 
howevrr,»ppear  that  the  fibres  constitut-  jo^y  to  those  which,  under  similar  cir- 
in^  this  tissue  arc  frequentl;^  separated  cumstances,  arc  presented  by  the  pleora, 
fmm  each  other  by  rather  considerable  in-  the  pericardium,  and  the  peritimeuin. 
lorvnls,  which  aiv,  of  course,  closed  oidy  That  the  lymph,  and  other  more  fluid 
by  the  investing  fold  of  endocardium ;  products  of  inflammation,  are  neither 
and  that  such  portions  of  tlie  calves  so  frequently  nor  in  such  large  quanti- 
are,  fn>m  this  causte,  much  more  liable  ties  met  with  on  the  surface  of  the  en- 
to  become  ruptured  than  those  which  docardium  as  on  that  of  the  other  serous 
are  adeouatHy  sufiported  by  fibrous  membranes,  cannot  be  matter  of  sur- 
tissue.  This  defective  supply  of  fibres  prise;  and  it  is  even  remarkable  that 
occurs,  I  believe,  more  often  near  the  the  current  of  the  blood  should,  so  oflcn 
angles  of  attachment  of  the  valves  than  as  there  is  reason  to  beljere  it  doesy 
elsowherr,  in  consequence  of  the  fibres  leave  any  such  traces  of  inflammation 
bein(i^  gathered  into  bundles  at  these  nudetached.  From  three  or  four  marked 
])oints ;  a  circumstance  which  would  ac-  cases  of  arnte  recent  endocarditis,  which 
count  for  ])erforati<iiis  of  the  valves  be-  I  have  now  had  an  opportnnity  of  see- 
ing more  frequently  met  with  in  this  iu^,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  stating 
hitnation.  that  the  true  anatomical  character  of 
The  cril»riform  condition  of  the  valves  tliis  dis^^ase  consists  in  a  beantifully  de- 
hen*  alludod  to,  it  may  be  observed  in-  licate  stratum  of  semi-transparent,  i;ni- 
eidcutaliy,  was  km»wn  to,  and  depicted  nular,  red  lymph,  of  (greater  or  less  ex- 
by,  Senac  * ;  but  it  appears  to  have  tent  and  depth  of  colour,  closely  adhe- 
b'ei-n  first  particniar/if  described,  about  rent  t(»,  but  capable  of  bein^  separated 
the  same  period,  by  two  ind(*|>endcnt  from,  the  subjacent  endocardium. 
obMr\rr> — Hr.  C.  J.  B  Williams  and  In  two  of  these  cases  rheuinatie  peri- 
|)r.  Kingston  t;  ami,  as  Dr.  Watson  carditis  had  also  existed,  and  a  recent 
n'mnrks,  is  not  very  uncommon.  I  can  false  membrane,  haviiiff  ibe  above  cha- 
M*art'fly  roiiceivc  that,  in  the  extreme  racters,  was  met  with  in  considerable 
v.tM'  oi'  this  lesion,  which  is  given  on  patches  in  the  lefl  auricle,  stretching  on 
till*  authority  of  Dr.  Hudd,  the  iMlges  of  to  the  surface  of  the  mitral  valve.  In 
the  calves  could  posvihly  have  rcniaiiu'd  both  of  these  cases,  the  scutiform 
nninjiir.  d,  in  the  ft»rm  of  strinyfs,  unless  thickening  of  the  aortic  valves,  closely 
\«c  admit  that  the  delicate  cmlocardinm  resembling  Dr.  Watson V  second  figure, 
fill  ming  them  was  supported  bv  a  bun-  was  also  met  with.  In  the  third  case 
illc  of  tendinous  fibres,  whicii  formed  the  endocanlitis  had  its  sent  in  the  iii- 
the  free  honlers  of  the  valves.  I  he-  ferior  or  t  entricular  surface  of  the  antc- 
lieve  it  will  nho  he  found,  that  in  the  nor  lar;rc  portion  of  the  mitral  valve, 
healthy  condition  «»r  the  valves  they  are  and  extended  also,  in  a  diminished  form, 
transparent  throughout.  The  view  to  the  ventricular  surfiice  of  the  aortic 
which  I  have  taken  of  the  structure  of  valves.  This  was  in  a  case  of  aneurism 
llie   semilunar   valves   of  the  heart   in , ^ 


man  appears  to  be  strongly  supported  *  ci  -     j..     .v     v        wv    -  .•■  -^ 

"            ••        ...          r  *i        ■'    r   '  *           r  *  Since  wrillns  the  •bote,  I  h«Ye  MtlsBed  my- 

by  an  examination  of  those   of  some  of  ^clf.  by  repeated  ezamlnation  of  both  th«rlcht 

the    larijer   ruminant    quadrupeds.       In  •■'**  l«fl  nljsmoid  raUe*  in  the  human  tubject, 

" _     _      that  their  ^trurtnre  l«  nuch  «■  I  hare  deacribcd  ; 

but  I  mny  oh«crve  that  this  i«  moat  taally  r«rifle4 

*  Tralt6  dii  C«ur,  I7H3,  t<im.  i.  pi.  111.  by  an  Inapection  of  their  Internal  or  arterial  aur- 

f  Mku.  fSAiKTTK,  v«il.  xvH.  u.  HKT  Hud  9bb  i  face,  and  eapetlaliy  by  viewing  thia  with  tlit  aa* 

and  Med.  Cblr.  TraoMCiions,  vol.  zz.  p.  UO.  alaUnce  of  IransmlUed  light. 
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<»r  Uic  aorta,  of  siiiff  iilar  interest ;  and  *'  second  class  of  cases  of  endocarditis,'' 

wliicb,  I  believe,  will  be  shortly  commu-  which  is  characterised  hy  tlie  or^^ani- 

iiicated  to  the  profession  hy  Dr.  Hoc.  zation  of  the  secreted  products,  or  of 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  more  ne-  the  fibrinous    concretions — by  ve^ifeta- 

ccssary  to  allude  particularly,  on  the  tions  or  excrescences— adhesions  of  the 

present  occasion,  to  those  cases  of  eudo-  valves— orsanized  patchcs^f  fdlsemem* 

carditis  which  have  presented  a  pscudo-  brane,  in  the  form  of  white  spots,  on  the 

uiembranous  exudation, (which  Laeu nee  internal  surface  of  the  heart— and  by 

states,  and  I  think  correctly,  to  be  the  the   hypertrophy  of   the    endocardium 

Most  unequivocal,  and,  with  the  excep-  and  its  subserous  cellular  tissue, 

tion  of  ulceration,  tlie  oni^  certain  si^n  I   have  not   unfreouently  met  with 

of  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  hearts    exhibiting     imperfectly    or^- 

ofthe  heart),  in  consequence  of  M.Bouil-  nized   false    membranes,    of  the  kind 

laud,  who  of  all  authors  has  contended  just  alluded  to,  on  the  internal  surface 

tlie  most  streuaously  for  the  existence,  of  the  left  ventricle  in  particular,  which 

and  indeed  for  the  frequent  occurrence  were  capable  of  being  raised  from  the 

of  this  disease,  havinff  adduced  scarcely  endocardium  beneath  them,  and  which 

a  single  case  which  displayed  the  unor-  had  doubtless  originated  in  the  traus- 

l^anized  or  recent  form  of  such  an  exuda-  formation  of  patches  of  delicate  pseudo- 

tion.     The  ''first  category  of  cases  of  membranous  exudation,  such  as  I  have 

endocarditis''  of  this  author*,  contains  described  as   having  met  with  in  the 

tiiirtecn  cases  which  proved  fatal  during  three  or  four  cases  already  alluded  to. 
the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  or  during 

that  which,  according  to  M.  Bouillaud,  Case. — I  have  a  drawing  by  me  at 

is  characterized   anatomically  by  san-  the  present  time,  of  the  interior  of  the 

guineous    congestion,    by    thickening,  left  ventricle,  from  a  female  aged  26, 

sodening,  and  ulceration  of  the  mem-  subject  to  rheumatism,  who  died  rather 

brane,  and  by  c  pseudo-membraHons  «e-  suddculy  afler  an  illness  of  about  four 

cretion,  months,  in  which  the  chief  ayroptoma 

Upon  looking  these  cases  carefully  l>ad  been  pain,  palpitation,  extreme 
over,  I  do  not  find  more  than  one  (42.)  breathlessness,  and  a  double  sawing 
which  makes  any  pretensions  to  the  sound  and  purring  tremor  over  the 
last-named  incontestible  character  of  aortic  valves,  at  the  last  only  accompa« 
recent  endocarditis ;  and  even  in  that,  nied  by  very  little  crderaa  of  the  ankles: 
Jam  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  pulse  varying  from  WO  to  120,  very  tlirill- 
the  "  cailloU  aibumiueux*'  were  in  >"g*  In  this  case  the  aortic  valves  were 
reality  a  deposit  from  the  blood.  I  remarkably  altered,  b;^  the  preaeooe  on 
cannot  agree  with  M.  Bouillaud  that  it  ^licir  ventricular  sarlaces  of  a  thick 
is  an  error  of  trifling  imporUnce  to  mia-  Jajer  of  semi-organised  lymph,  which 
Uke  a  discoloured  and  adherent  san-  was  here  and  there  accumulated  in  the 
guineous  concretion  for  a  pseudo-mem-  form  of  irregular  masses,  by  which  the 
branous  production,  inasmuch  as  the  valves  were  soldered  together  to  a  con- 
former,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  are  aiderable  extent.  The  valve  which  was 
frequently  found  in  cases  where  there  ^^^  "'ost  extensively  aflTectcd  in  this 
has  never  existed  the  least  trace  of  in-  ^^Y  ^^  likewise  perfi>rated  by  a  round 
flanimation  of  the  endocardium.  With  hole,  about  a  line  in  diameter;  but  in- 
the  exception  of  one  case  (60.)  in  which  dependently  of  this,  the  changes  were 
ulceration  is  rcfiorted  to  have  existed,  of  such  a  description  as  not  only  to  have 
the  remainder  of  the  cases  placed  in  acted  as  an  obstruction  to  the  course  of 
this  class  are  chiefly  characterised  by  ^^^  blood,  but  also  to  have  permitted  ita 
redni^  of  more  or  less  intensity,  in  addi-  regurgitation.  Immediately  beneath 
tion,howcver,tocertjiincAroNt>  changes,  the  valves  there  was  a  lar^e  white 
such  as  thickening  and  fibrous  excres-  patch,  underneath  which  a  bnstle  waa 
cences  of  the  valves.  Redness,  taken  introduced  ;  and  this  being  Dushed  for- 
alone,  appears  to  be  open  to  so  many  wards  with  the  slightest  force,  came 
fallacies,  that  I  cannot  help  concluding  out  at  the  free  margin  of  one  of  the 
that  several  of  the  cases  in  question  valves,  having  insinuated  itself  between 
ought  to  have  been  referred  to  the  ^^^  valves  and  the  superimposed  maaa 
^ of  false  membrane.     There  was  like- 

•  Trll*  Cliolqot  de.  U.Udles  da  Car^  pw  '^  »«f .  «>nt«Ction  of  tU^  ^>!^^>J^^^3^ 

i.  BouUUad.    Paria,  1689  j  1. 11.  pp.  9  aad  171.  and  W  Uie  Mil  %und&^  XkUiX  ^«  VscAWt 
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of  the  valve,  there  were  two  or  three  necessarilj  brou|ifht  into  apposition  with 

small  recent  patches  of  granular  lymph,  each  other;  and  I  belicfe  it  will  require 

being  the  fourth  case  in  which  1  have  very  little  consideration  to  perceive  tbat 

observed  its  presence.    The  heart  was  these  are  precise! j  the  '^  thin  cresceotic 

considerably  favpertrophied  and  dilated,  portions"  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Watson,  and 

especially  the  left  ventricle;  and  there  that  the  festooned  line,  to  which  be  bas 

was  a  thick  while  spot  on  the  pericar-  drawn  attention,  forms  the  exact  boun- 

dium,  covering  the jNrint  of  the  heart.  darv  between  that  portion  of  each  valve 

From  the  cases   1  have  above  alluded  which  is  presented  towards  the  ventricle, 

to,  as  well  as  from  the  examination  of  and  whicn  is  actually  engaged  in  closings 

numerous  others,  in  which  the  products  the  mouth  of  the  artery,  and  that  other 

of  the    inflammation    had    undergone  portion  which  is  in  coaptation  with  the 

various  changes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  corresponding   part    of   the    adjoining 

in  endocarditis  lymph  and  serum  are,  as  valves.    The  festooned  line  in  question 

in  the  case  of  the  other  serous  struc-  is  doubtless  the  result  of  hTdrostatic  and 

tures,  deposited  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mechanical  laws,  and  whtre  not  obvi- 

menibrane.  ously  present,  might  in  any  given  case  be 

In  some  particular  cases,  and  I  be-  indicated  with  mathematical  accuracy, 

licve  especially  in  those  in  which,  from  could  we  appreciate  the  precise  force  of 

some  cause  or  other,  there  exists  an  oh-  the  ventricle,    and  other  co-operating 

struction  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  influences. 

I  think  that  the  efliise<l  patch  of  lymph  In  case  of  these  valves  becoming'  the 

may  tiervc  as  a  nucleus  for  the  depusi-  seat  of  acute  or  subacute  inflammation, 

tion  of  the  fibrin  of  the  bl(M>d,  andfthat  and   having,    as   the  result  of  this,  a 

in  this  way  may  be  explained  the  for-  stratum  of  lymph  eflTuscd  on  their  vin- 

mation  of  some  of  the  larger  forms  of  tricular  surface,  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 

excrescences  and   vegetations*.     This,  or  rattier  it  is  what  would  a  priori  be  ex- 

howc%er,  I  should  regard  as  an  acci-  ])ect-d,  that  this  lymph  would  be  ruhbetl 

dental  complication  of  endocarditis,  and  off  those  **  crescentic  seifineiits"  of  the 

not  at  all  as  an  essential  result.  valves   which   during  the  di%stole  are 

It  may  be  observed,  that  whilst  the  brought  into  niutuul  apposition,  and 
morbid  products  which  result  from  that  it  would  become  accumulated  in 
these  iiiflaniinatory  actions  have  tlicir  the  fomi  of  a  ridge  on  those  festooned 
seat  on  ihc  free  surface  of  the  eiid(H:ar-  lines  which  form  the  lower  boundaries 
dium,  there  are  otiier  different  adventi-  of  these  se^rments. 
tious  productions,  such  as  steatoiuatoiis,  Pericardiiis  is  a  disease  which  strik- 
aihenimatous,  cartilaginous,  and  osseous  iiigly  exemplifies  the  modifying  etfects 
matter,  which  are  deposited  beneath,  or,  of  motion  and  attrition  on  the  appear- 
in  oiluT  wonN,  on  the  attached  surface  ances  ])re$ented  by  the  inflamniatorv 
of  tins  ninubrane:  just  as  it  is  observed  products,  and  which  may  be  here  a J- 
that  cartilaginous  and  osseous  plates  duccd  analogically.  U|)on  this  priu- 
are  often  duvelo|>ed  on  the  attached  sur-  ciplc  we  must  douotless  explain  the  pe- 
face  of  the  pleura,  and  other  serous  cuiiar  apnearance  of  the  surface  of  the 
menibranes.  heart,  wuich  varies  so  much  in  different 

If  we  admit  the  view  which,  I  hope  cases  of  this   disease,  and  which    has 

not  on   insufficient  data,  I  have  ven-  sometimes  been  compared  to  the  second 

tun>d  to  offer  of  the  phenomena  of  endo-  or  honeycomb  stomach  of  ruminant  ani- 

eanlilis,  and    in    which    I  have  chiefly  mals,  to  tripe,   or  even,  as  by  the  older 

f«ill(»\ved   M.    Bouillaud,   there  appeare  authors,  to  hair  and  wool— ^ror  Uirsu- 

to  ine  no  difficulty  in   explaining  the  tiim,  tomeutosum^Scc.) 

peculiar  morbid  ccmdition  of  the  aortic  I  find  from  my  note-book  that,  during 

valves,  which  has  been  so  well  described  the  last  fifteen  months,  I  have  met  with 

by  Dr.  Wat^ni,  and   depicted  in    Mr.  this  icutiform*  thickening  of  the  aortic 

l)e  Morgairs  Sketches. 

E\ery  lime  the  heart  acts,  during  its  .  The  term  ••  .cuUform."  which   I  here  apply 

diastole,  and   when  the  sigmoid  valves  (o  this  morbid  condition  or  the  vaiTe*,*). (.ear*  to 

are  enga^rd  in  closing  the  arterial  ori-  thJl'u  h^w^.U^^fhll??™  «f  I^ITmIT"  T*""** 

"    '^  .                         "-   ,                ,  mere  It  between  the  form  of  the  thlrkenetl  lur. 

tiecs,  certain  portions  of  tbese  valves  are  tion  of  the  vaiven  uid  that  of  tome  fomi«  ->f 

lieraldic  •hleldn.     1  wan  very  rieslruu»  of  irca^u- 
lng  the  term  ♦•  fe<!oon/'  ln'rodare«l  by  l>r.  Wai . 
*7/ic*   "  (ff.tbiilir  Excrc^rriu'efc**    of  L^-^itucc  %«^u\  but  this  cannot  be  done  witboat  much  flr- 
lad  "/'jbfinuua  ve^eUtloQ«"  of  DouVWuud.  \:\xitt\w:u>:«nu  TVvt  vttm  **  fvutnoaed  UilcknUiis^ 
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va1ve»,  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stagrc,  istcd,  such  as  white  spots  on  the  pcri- 

in   thirtj'-seven    out  of   seventy  seven  cardium  ;  thickening^  and  contraction  of 

hearts  taken  indifferently  from  nearly  the  mitral  valve;   a   peculiar  form  of 

all   the  cases    which   I    have  had   an  hjrpertrophy  of  the  liningf  membrane  of 

opportunity  of  examining^  during  thai  the  left  auricle ;  and  different  decfrees 

period.     In  only  one  or  two  or  these  of  h^rpertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 

cases,  do  I  find  that  the  pulmonic  valves  caviues  of  the  heart    I  have,  however, 

were  also  affected,  and  then  only  in  a  met  with  it  in  cases  in  which  no  other 

much  less  degree.     In   a  considerable  lesion  was  detected,  and  I  believe  that, 

proportion,   and  in  all  in  which  I  at-  afler  very  slight  alterations  of  the  thick- 

tem]>ted  the  proof,  I  found  that  this  pe-  ness  and  capacity  of  the  heart's  cavities, 

culiar  form  of  thickening  was  dependent  it  must  be  regarded  as  tiie  most  frequent 

upon  the  presence  of  a  scutiform  pellicle  pathological  alteration  of  this  organ, 
offalse  membrane  which  adhered  closely        That   I  might  leave   no  means  un- 

to  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  valves,  resorted  to  for  determining  accurately 

from  off*  which,  however,  it  was  capable  the  nature  of  this  lesion,  I  performed 

of  being  peeled  more  or  less  completely,  the  following  experiment,  which   had 

cither  with  the  finger-nail,  or  the  edge  for  long  suggested  itself  to  me,  and  to 

of  the  scalpel.     When  the  false  mem-  which  I  was  naturally  led  by  the  view 

brane  had  been  in  this  way  separated  which  I  had  taken  of  the  subject,  and 

from  the  valves,  their  surface  was  left  which   has  been  above  explained.      I 

comparatively  healthy,  and  all  trace  of  took  the  commencement  of  the  aorta  of 

the  festooned  line  was  destroyed.  a  bullock,  with  its  valvular  apparatus 

In  several  of  the  cases  the  false  mem-  complete,  and  afler  having  equally  dis- 

brane    covering    the    valves    extended  tended   it  with  glazier's  putty,  so  as, 

beyond  their  bases  to  the  surface  of  the  with  the  valves,  to  close  the  mouth  of 

muscular  substance  of  the  heart  beneath  the    aorta,     I    painted     their    inferior 

them.     WliiLst   in    a   large   proportion  surfaces,    remaining    in    situ^   with    a 

the  thickening  was  slight,  and   had  not  strong  solution  of  gelatin,  coloured  with 

proceeded  farther  than  that  re|)resented  vemiillion.       Upon    laying    open    the 

in  Dr.  Watson's  first  fi<{ure,  in  others  aorta  after  this  bad  dried,  I  found  that 

it  equalled,  or  even  exceeded    in   ex-  I  had  in  this  way  produced  an  artificial 

tent,   that  represented    by   his   second,  specimen  of  the  festooned   thickening, 

and  the  festooned  line,  as  there  reprc-  closely  resembling,  as  the  accompanj^ing 

sonted,     was    studded     with      minute  sketcd    [sec  next  page],  by  my  friend 

gr;inules  of  lymph.     As  a  fiirlher  eon-  Mr.    Wm.    Gerrard,    will    shew,    that 

firmation   of    the   \icw    whieh    I   have  which  occurs  naturally  as  a  pathological 

taken  of  this  path(dogieal  condition,  I  change. 

may  remark  that,  in  a  few  <if  the  cases,        It  may  be  observed,  that  the  mecha- 

nnd  especially  in  one  which  it  has  oc-  nism  of  the  production  of  this  peculiar 

curred  to  nie  to  observe  since  the  pub-  f«rni  of  thickening  of  the  aortic  valves, 

lication    of    Dr.   Watson's   paper,    the  which  I  have  advocated,  is  equally  ap- 

valves  had  gained  an  adhesion  to  each  plicable,  whether  the  matter  producing 

other  for   the   extent  of  a  line  or   two  it  be  traced   to  an  exudation  of  coagu- 

from  their  attachment,  the  medium  of  lalde  lymph,  as  I  have  contended,  or  to 

%ihieh    adhesion   was  evidently   to    be  a  deposit  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood, 
found   in  the  lavers  of  false  membrane        It  is  remarkable  that  a  condition  of 

covering  the  valves.     I  may  also  state,  the  aortic  valves,  which  is  so  very  far 

that   I  have  never  observed  it  on  the  from  uncommon,  appears  to  have  escaped 

upper  or  arterial  surface  of  the  valves,  the  notice  of  two  such  accurate  observers 

on/If  on  the  ventricular  surface,  as  M.  Bouillaud  and  M.  Bizot.      Since 

The  cases  in  which  I  have  found  the  foregoing  observations  were  written, 
this  condition  the  most  marked^  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  the 
were  generally  those  in  which  some  admirable  "  Researches  on  the  Heart 
other  more  or  less  important  disease  ex-  and  Arterial  System,"  by  M.  Bizot*. 
7rr~t H~7 — TZ 7t T.V  "   i~  It  i»  gratifying  to  me  to  nnd  that  many 

would  be  Inrnrrert.  Tor  the  portion*  or  the  ▼•Ivei        «    ,**      •••i.tu  *i 

Incloded  by  the  fevtooned  lineii  are  tlio*e  which  Of    the    ViCWS  WblCb    1    fiave    noVV  taken 

•re  not  implicated  In  the  thickening.    The  trnn  are  supported    by  the   investigations  of 

••  scutlfurm*'  may  perhaps  be  received  with  the  [J 

le««  healtatlon,  •«  It  hn  already  found  •  place  io  ' 

anatomical  nomenclature,  an  well  as  in  that  of         *  M^m.  dt  la  ^^ac.  H^^.  ^Qk\tw   \%ife.  VA« 

another  department  of  natural  history.  p.  2^2. 


I 


■  the  hearU  of  150  Hubjcetii, 
upon  wiiicli  Uii  memuir,  whirh  h  richly 
>lared  with  hutt  cunnociFd  will)  tliB 
jialbulugy  ufihc  lii-an,  is  rciinilrit. 

Althuugb  be  lines  iiol  nllutle  to  the 
resti>anMl  ■rrangcnitriit  whiuh  h»a  onw 
cliiefjj  claiiDFd  hup  itleiitinn,   ret  I  feci 
lilile  doubt  ihat  he  bu  becu  jMOribini; 
Ihti  ImIuii  uuder  the  head  of  "  Altera- 
lions  of  the  iiihrrclc»  of  Arnntius,"  In 
sneaking^or  whielihetlludtH  t(i  "miiioln 
albiimiiion«  builit's"   iu   Ihe   immrdiate 
neighhoMrhood  oftktte  iHbeitUi,  which 
arc  "  niuiid,  reddUb,  puliibcd,  aiid  balf- 
trntHparenl,    and    eyidenllj'   iif   recent 
^^    productiun."    Ill  a  more  adraacei)  stage 
^H    Ary  pass  iiilo   "  an   oiwijua   and  more 
^■.  aolid     or    c»eo     enrtilagitiiius     stale." 
^^B   U.  Biaol  met   with   lb«   unrtilifftiiuus 
^F   rum  i>r  this  nltcrilioTi  37  limes  in  121 
caBe««,      Dr.C.  J.  B.Willi.iu»hM  like- 
wise  alluded   Iu  this   eonditiun  of  the 
diKiiiriid  vaKe«,  under  the  Went  of  "  the 
tbii'keiiiiiir  or  hem  uf  the  tubercle  of  the 

i  Aran  till  8  +." 
I  maf  just  nh«er*e,  that  I  should  not 
Mipposc  tbal  this  ejmditioii  nfthctalvca, 
fven  when  in  a  very  extreme  form, 
could  of  itself  give  ongi"  ">  aymplomfc 
erdiaeaae;  bull  bare  no  doubt  tlial  it 
i|)Bs  been  and  still  is  very  iVequenlly 
inntaed  over  iu  dls«ci:lbn,  in  CKacs  whore 
r  tfii.  On.  (Hi-  iTll'  P'  8W. 


there  is  chroiiie  divease  ol 
ill    tvhieb    theM    fa' 
hcullbv. 


N  THE  SO-CAU.GD 


To  the  Editor  of  tkt  JUaikat  G»rttfi 


Afloi'T  five  yeara  ago  I  examtnrd  ll 
structure  of  the  bi«ly  in  ihe  eye*  of  l) 
K^h  known  by  the  narae  i>(  the  *■  chont 
(tliiiid,"  IT  ''choroid  musde," 
Uiiied  ihe  fulloniutf  resulW:— 

When  the  splenilira  is  removed  ft 
Lbi'  back  part  of  the  eye  of  a  BA,  o    . 
cod  (i/adut  miirrhHii)    fur  exampl^  t 
silvery-like  metnbi-ane  is  seen  cnrenni 
ihe  posterior  surtaceof  the  choroid  com 
Tear  this  olT,   and  a  dark  red  bwoIIm 
body,  anmewhat  oflbe  sha|ie  of  a  hwr 
shoe,   and    encirtling    irrcgularfy    U 
eijlrancu  of  ibc  optic  nerve,  will  be  «l 
posed.     This  body,  the  relief  of  « 
cau  be  seen  before  ibc  r«moraj  «• 
silrery-tiinking  membrane, 
callcil  choroid  gland  or  cho 
Its  cxtremiues  meet,  but  are  not  ll 
poralml  loKelher,  at  tl>e  Hue  or  fii 
wbicb    runs    from    bebiod,    Ivrwwi 


CJIOKlHD  MUStI.E  Of  THE  FISU  S  EVE. 


>t..t.^  llic  toH  i-r  liMir  ur  llic  GJ  c.  A  fiKU 
»U(iii«iira[ic.luoking  cxiiaiisiun  cuvvn 
t^c  biwly. 

A  gtvat  iiumber  of  large  tcsscIb  are 
(loiiiivck'i)  wiib  the  oiiu-r  edge  of  tlio 
Mi-cnlled  gland  or  nusclc,  nnd  a  liule 
careful  examinKtiun  will  ahow  llial  vei- 
mU  enlvr  by  its  ioiier  edge  8l«>- — IIiiw 
ilu  these  vesseU  compurt  themselves  f 
Exmoiui'd  with  a  magnirviii^  glass,  it 
will  be  discovered  ihul  at  either  edge 
llic  vrssvU,  nfter  subdividing  to  ft  ruri- 
Htderablc  degree  nf  miniitencM,  auaatu- 
nioM  wilb  each  other,  mid  tvria  a  net- 
wurb.  If  now  nc  subject  the  ccnlral 
Eubniaiice  of  the  biHly  to  niicniscopic.il 
exnuiiiation,  wc  shall  find  it  is  c»m- 
p'>sed  of  an  aggri-^utiim  of  tninute 
stnigbi  vewels  running  bcriks  nnd  ccjii- 
necteil  by  llieir  extremitivi  wUli  ihu 
()I«Kus  oil  cither  ed^e  of  the  hody. 

Close  by  the  opMC  ner»e  two  bloud- 
Tcssels  are  ciiniiected  tvilh  the  eve ;  one 
of  these.  Ibitrker  iu  its  coats  nnil  a  little 
lar^ur  than  llie  other,  an  artery,  after 
having  entered  the  eye  diviilcs  into  two 
branches  which  run  along  ibc  inner 
edge  of  the  bud^,((ivingo/i  twigs  which 
fay  ibctr  subdivisitio  und  unasiomosis 
fonii  the  net-work  iilrrady  niEiilioiied 
at  the  inner  edge.  From  the  minute 
plexus  at  the  outer  eilg-c  vessels  emerge, 
which  run  logrthrrtn  fiinu  Inrgcrtwigs. 
The  latter  enter  pretty  ciinsiilcnihlc 
trunks,  which  at  first  skirt  the  outer  edge 
of  the  body, but  afkrwards  turning  away 
f-OD)  it,  proeetd  forwards  and  ramify 
ill  the  choroid  coat. 

The  vessels  which  emerge  from  the 
outer  edge  of  Ibe  body  have  very  thick 
fleshy-luoking  coRta.     The  minute  ves- 
sels forming  the  central  subHtauee  of 
the   body,  bate   also   tliich   coal*;   on 
acconotof  which  circumstance,  and  on 
account  of  their  straight  parallel  course 
betwixt   the  two  not-worbt<,  the  body, 
when  torn,  presents  a  6bnius  stroctun:. 
And  this  structure,  no  account  uf  tlie 
red  colour,  (which  is  derived,  in  a  great 
ilc|j;rce,  though  not  entirely,  fnim  the 
blood  gliibulea  ihc  vessels  con  lain),  simi- 
IUm  rery  much  the  apgkearance  of  mus- 
■lOllBr  fibre.     It  is  caay  to  inject  with 
■^IpeKury  the  artery  entering  the  eye  as 
m|v  us  the  network,  on  the  inner  edge 
bf  the  btnly;  but  1  have  not  found  the 
Hrcury  go  across  to  tlic  network  •■  the 
.Utrr    eilge.     Sometimes,    however,    a 
Ppinute  ghibule  may  be  (iressed  oeroas. 
\       After  this  ducnption   there   can   be 
Lliiile  doubt  but  that  the  so-eollcd  cbo- 


roia  L'knd  i.r  muscle  of  the  fish's  eye 
is  a  tissue  of  ves>els— ihut  it  is  iu  fact  a 
reli  mirahU.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
rrtt  mirahile  in  the  eye  nf  the  Ush,  foT 
the  arteries  ss  they  proceed  forward  in 
the  choroid,  many  of  them  subdivide 
into  small  branches,  which  again  unite 
into  one,  tlius  fonnins'  ■eonndan'  and 
more  iim|i1e  retia  mtrabHia.  Lastl^v, 
the  arteries  of  the  choroid  terminate  in 
a  starlikc  mnnner,  nnd  the  rniliating 
twigs  of  these  stars  inoscnkte  together. 


Fig.  1  represents  the  so-cnlled  cho- 
roid gland  iir  muscle,  or,  as  I  would 
HOW  call  it,  the  great  rele  mirahilt  of 
Lhti  eye  of  the  cod.  Its  postericir  pro- 
minent surface  is  sliced  away  to  a  level 
with  the  entrsuceand  exilof  theveasels, 
in  order  lu  show  the  network  at  il* 
edges,  and  the  straight  vessels  between 
these  networks,  furmiug  the  ceulial 
substance  of  the  relt  mirabile.  Il  is  lu 
bo  remarke<l  that  the  whole  body  ia 
tlelinealed  of  the  natural  size,  but  lbs 
lilies  representing  the  strnight  vessel* 
are  drawn  in  a  gross  dingrammatic 
manner;  a  is  the  artery  at  its  entrance 
into  the  eye,  subdividing  into  brancbea., 

t'ig.  2  is  a  niagnilied  represeuletion 
of  one  of  till!  seeondarr  retid  mirabilin 

Fig.  3  h  the  star-like  tennjnatiuns  nf 
the  tcMcIs  in  the  inner  layer  nf  the 
choroid,  aUu  niaguiOed. 

At  the  liiuii  1  made  the  above  obscr. 
vations,  I  thought  of  coiuiuuvnutAixi^ 
iheui  W  t\ic  v^\iVw,Wv\ '^w«tviti.>a- 
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652  ON  THE  MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTING  THE  WOUNDED 

Carus's  Comparative  Anatomy  a  refer-     TRANSPORT  OF  THE  WOUNDCa 

ence  to  a  communication   made  about  

thirty  years  a^o  to  the  Royal  Society  of 

Gottm^cn,   by  Dr.  Albus  of  Bremen,    To  the  Editor  of  the  Medieml  Gaietk. 
in  which  he  al8(»  had  compared  thC'So-  j;. 

called  chon>id  gland  to  a  rete  mirabile,  » 

I  was  anxious,  before  publishing  any  The  transfiort  of  wounded  from  tlw 
thing"  on  the  subject,  to  learn  how  Dr.  scene  of  action  is  an  affair  of  no  snull 
A.  descrilved  the  structure  of  the  body,  importonce  and  difficulty  in  the  wn- 
but  I  could  not  procure  the  volume  of  tions  of  all  armies,  not  only  iDTomnj^ 
the  Gottingen  "  Gelehrte  Anzeige,"  in  ^^^  J>v««  »nd  welfare  of  the  maiDcd, 
which  Dr.  Albus^s  communication  is  ^"*  sonaetimcs  affecting  directly,  at 
noticed.  I  therefore  thouirht  no  more  others  indirectly,  the  whole  cuqM- 
of  the  matter.  I  now  only  write  this  d^armee.  It  is  a  subject,  therefore, 
at  the  suggestion  of  my  friend  Dr.  Mac-  ^  which  I  have  giTcn  much  con- 
kenzie  of  Glasgow,  in  order  to  confirm  sideration  during  several  campaign 
Dr.  Albus's  viewsof  a  structure  which  is  ^^  Portugal  and  Spain,  with  a  ticw  to 
still  very  much  misconceived; — witness  determine,  in  my  own  mind,  the  best 
the  most  recent  account  we  have  of  the  ^^^  most  efficient  plan,  and  put  it  to  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  by  Dr.  Jacob,  in  pnwf  of  experience. 
Part  xu  p.  206,  of  the  Cyclopoedia  of  Twelve  of  Cherry's  carts  wore  sent 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.  To  call  it,  out  with  the  British  Auxiliarr  Legion, 
with  Dc'Blainville,  a  vascular  gangliouy  at  Mr.  Guthrie's  recommendation.  They 
docs  not  hcin  us  much.  were  employed  on  several  occasions  in 

I  have  since  seen  the  report  of  Dr.  the  neigh biiurhood  of  Vitoria,  and  in 
K,\  communication  in  the  2nd  volume  ^'^  the  actions  in  which  the  legion  was 
of  the  "  Gelehrte  Anzeige"  for  1806:  engaged  in  Guipuscoa. 
no  details  of  structure,  however,  are  Upon  the  whole  I  found  them  ser- 
giveii :  it  is  merely  said,  "  The  middle  yiceahle,  and  much  may  be  said  wiib 
of  tlic  three  membranes  which,  in  the  justice  in  their  favour;  but  they  are 
fish's  eye,  take  the  place  of  the  choroid,  ^^^  liable  to  objections  of  some  im- 
cdiisists  in  this  species  (the  cod)   of  a    portance. 

most  beautiful  nct-likc  plexus  of  vessels,  Small  as  they  are  in  size,  calculated 
the  roots  of  which  have  their  origin  in  a  o"ly  f(*r  four  wounded  capable  of  sitting 
prominence  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  alto-  "pright,  in  heavy  roads  they  become 
grihor  peculiar  to  the  fish's  eye,  and  too  much  for  one  horse  or  njulc,  unless 
which  was  formerly  so  obscure.  It  has  *  ^^ry  powerful  one.  It  is  rare  also 
horn  coiisidrrod  by  many  zootoniists  a  that  a  single  draft  mule  will  draw  well; 
gland,  hv  others  a  muscle;  but  accord-  it  was  almost  invariably  necessary  la 
iiig  to  the  accurate  researches  of  Dr.  Al-  employ  two  whenever  we  tunied  oft  the 
bus,    it  is  only  a  convolution  of  con-    mam  road. 

siderahio  blood-vessels,  and  is  conse-  '^he  shafts  and  the  wheels  seemed 
cjueiitly  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  scarcely  ])roportionate  in  strength  to  the 
reservoir  of  blood  (just  as  a  rete  mira-  work  of  the  cart:  in  heavy  roads  thev 
biie).^*  broke  down  in  several  instances,  and  at 

In  conclusion  I  would  observe  that  each  time  either  in  the  shaft  or  the 
the  demonstration  of  the  above  structure,  wheel.  It  is  precisely  in  such  situa- 
and  some  ]>cculiarities  in  the  distribution  tions,  in  narrow,  deep,  and  billy  roads, 
of  the  veins  outside  the  eye,  which  I  where  there  is  no  imssibility  of  Hinging 
have  not  now  time  to  notice,  remove  a  broken-down  velr.cle  out  of  the  direct 
from  Mr.  Alexander  Shaw's  reasonings*  line  of  inarch,  that  such  an  accidentia 
regarding  the  relations  between  the  res-  sure  to  cause  ^reat  delay  and  confusion, 
piratory  function,  the  eyelids,  and  vasa  hy  rendering  it  impossible  for  anything 
vorticosa,  the  negative  support  which  in  the  rear  to  pass  or  advance  a  step, 
he  seeks  to  draw  from  the  eye  of  the  Any  other  accident  would  only  be  to 
fish.— I  am,  sir,  the  detriment  of  the  four  wounded,  but 

Your  obedient  servant,  o"c  of  the  nature  pointed  out  may  affect 

T.  Wharton  Jones.         the  march  of  a  whole  column,  if  more 

Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street,  than  oiic  movc  by  thc  samc  liiic,  and  at 

jun.  10,  law.  "  -  •  -    -        - 


*  Mttlical  Ouelte,  toI.  xx\.  p.  l/J. 


all  events  interfere  with  thc  closin|f  up 
of  the  rear  lor  hours,  and  of  course^  if 


FROM  THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE.  653 

an  active  enemy  be  hanging  on  the  battle,    become    wonderfullj    compas- 

skirts,  is  likely  to  compromise  all  that  sionate  to  a  wounded   comrade ;    and 

may  thus  be  unavoidably  detached  from  never  is  this  sympathy  so  strong'ly  dis- 

the  column.  played,  perhaps,  as   when    there  is  a 

There  seems  to  me  another  objection  check  or  the  probability  of  a  reverse,— 

relative  to  the  wheels,  but  upon  which  precisely  the  moment  when  their  pre- 

I  speak   less  confidently.     Speed  can  sence  on  the  scene,  and  not  their  sym- 

never  be  an  object  in  these  carts,  but  pathy  for  their  comrades  going*  to  the 

ratlier  a  capability  of  progression,  how-  rear,  is  required.    As  battles  are  not 

ever  slow,  under  the  worsX  circumstances  g'enerally  fought  upon  plains,  but  upon 

of  time,  roads,  and  weather;    this  is  of  some   vantage   ground,  often   steep  or 

the  last  importance.     I  fancy,  therefore,  wooded  hills,  I  believe  the  most  rapid 

that  if,  at  tne  same  time  that  the  wheels  and  effective  mode  of  withdrawing*  the 

were    made    stronger,    they  were  also  wounded  from  the  scene  of  action   to 

somewhat  increased  in   width   of  rim,  any  point  in  the  rear  previously  fixed 

they     would     cut     less     deeply     into  upon,  is  the  following*,   which   I  had 

heavy  roads,  and  be  less  liable  to  stick  opportunity  of  putting  to  the  proof  more 

fast,  and  create  a  stoppage,  which — how-  than  once,  our  deficiency  of  mules  alone 

ever  short  it  may  he,  as  all   military  rendering  it  generally  impossible, 
men  know — is  among  the  worst  evils        A  brigade  of  mules,   say  twelve  to 

which  can  befall  a  column  en  route.  each  column  of  2000  rank  and  file,  and 

As  to  the  remedy  proposed,  however,  four  of  Cherry's  carts  placed   on   the 

it   will   be   for    abler  mechanirs    than  main  Mad,  or  by  the  side  if  possible, 

myself  to  determine  how  far  it  is  calcu-  at  the  point  nearest  to  the  centre  of  tlie 

lated  to  answer  the  end  proposed.  column  engag*ed,  each  mule  having*  a 

The  mochanisni  and  construction  of  bat-man,  a  chair  or  seat  on  each  side 

the   carts   in    many  other  points — the  (commonly  used  throughout  the  Penin- 

slinging*  of  the  cot,  the  covering,  and  sula,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  pack- 

the  mode   by   which   the  cart  may  be  saddle),  will   in   most  cases  be   found 

used,  either  with  springs  or  without — I  capable    of  picking    up   the   wounded 

think   excellent.      As    to    the   general  within  a  few  yards  of  their  post,  and 

question  of  how  far  they  are  adapted  to  without  delay.      The  carts,    from   the 

supply  the  transport  for  wounded,   re-  smallness    ot    their    size,    may    often 

quireil  by  an  army  on  active  service,  I  approach  close  to  the  rear  of  the  force 

have  formed  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  engaged,   and  pass  along*  its  line,   al- 

thcir  general— perhaps  I  should  rather  th(»ugh  there   be  only  a  cross-road,  or 

say — exclusive  use.  even  none  at  all ;    and  they  would  thus 

A  g^eneral  action,  even  when  but  a  few  take  up  at  once  officers  or  men  with 
thousand  men  arc  engaged  on  each  fractured  limbs,  or  who  may  be  other- 
side,  if  at  all  well  sustained,  will  often  w  jse  loo  seriously  wounded  to  be  able  to 
produce  from  500  to  1000  wounded.  To  ride  or  sit.  These  are  the  means  of 
remove  this  number  from  the  field,  sup-  transport  from  the  immediate  scene  of 
posing*  one-half  to  be  slight — and  this  is  action^  for  at  or  near  the  point  from 
a  \^ry  favourable  proportion — the  num-  whence  they  started  should  oe  a  relay 
ber  of  carts  would  be  enormous,—  of  spring  waggons,  capable  of  contain- 
sufficient  to  fill  a  town  of  themselves,  ing  from  twelve  to  fourteen  wounded, 
and  extend  and  encumber  a  line  of  and  conveying*  them  to  the  first  ambu- 
march  for  miles.  lance  or  hospital  station. 

A  single  campaign,  however,  is  suf-  In  this  manner  I  think  Cherry's  carts 
ficient  to  prove  to  any  one  the  im-  might  he  employed  with  great  advan- 
portance  of^having  means  readily  avail-  tagc,  as  peculiarly  fitted  ;  and  in  pro- 
able  for  the  transport  of  wounded  from  portion  as  the  means  of  the  corps-d'armee 
the  immediate  scene  of  action,  without  to  which  I  was  attached  cnaoled  me  to 
allowing  a  legitimate  excuse  for  any  make  the  arrangements  described  com- 
part of  the  effective  force  being  so  em-  plete,  I  have  always  had  the  satisfac* 
ployed.  In  all  armies,  I  fancy  there  tionofseeing*  the  wounded  more  speedily 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  men  who,  transferred  to  the  hospital  station,  and 
although  they  may  have  passed  their  the  number  of  sympatbisinjgf  and  aiding 
previous  lives  without  manifesting  any  comrades  greatly  diminished.  I  once 
symoathy  for  the  misfortunes  of^their  observed,  in  less  than  an  hoat^  «^  ytWis^ 
oeighbours,   suddenly,   on  a  field    of  Spa]i\a^biL\iUX\Qii\w\^^%^^^'^^ 
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wounded  !   one  carrying  Ins  comrade's  not  even  a  prevailing^  and  rerj  emmMvs 

musket,  and  another  Ins  little  finnrer.  idea  amon^  military  men,  thai  nnj  c\r» 

A  better  contrivance  than  the'*  j(»ltcrs,**  of   subjects   will   io    for    an   h('R>iiiul. 

or  spring"  wagg'ons,  hitherto  used  in  the  Thus,  if  there  be  an  incorrigible  thief,  a 

British  army,  might,  I  think,  be  easily  drunkard,  or  a  skulker,  the  first  requisi- 

found  ;  but  I  am  firmly  convinced,  that  tion  tliat  arrives  for  an  orderlj,  he  isdis- 

whatever  their  construction,  they  should  patched.    And  if  a  g'ood  man  by  as? 

be  adapted  for  carrying  at  least  twelve  chance  finds  his  war  into  the  ha<wital 

vrounded   men.      And   upon   the  same  establishment,  no  pains  is  spared  or  a 

grounds  I  til  ink  the  proper  use  of  Cherry's  zealous  Colonel  to  ^t  him  back  again, 

carts  is  to  circulate  as  close  as  possible  even  although  he  may  have  learnt  all 

along  the  rear  of  the  scene  ol  action,  his  duties,  and  become  familiar  with  tb« 

for  the  purpose  of  removing*  men  so  r<»utine,  in  spite  of  his  bein^  deelaird 

dangerously  wounded  as  to  require   a  indispensable  in  his  situation.     It  mat- 

alrctcher,  and  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  ters  not — he  is  a  pood  man — ergo^the 

men  from  the  eflfective  force ;    and  such  regiment  wants  him ;   and  nine  times 

a  number  may  now  and  then  be  seen  out  of  ten  the  regiment  g'ets  him,  and 

accompiniying' a  wounded  officer  far  into  the   hospital    in    ezchaiiqfe    receives  a 

the  rear.  stupid  or  a  drunken   fellow,    or   both. 

The   Dritish    Ix'gion,   which    in    the  totally  ignorant  of  all  the  duties,  and 

first  instance  wns  organized  in  all  its  as  u'lwilling'  to  learn  as  he  is  inca|iable 

departments  closely    upon    the   regula-  of  doing*  so, 

lions  and  system  of  the  British  service,        Wearied   at    last  by   the    perpetual 

offered  mnny  difficulties  to  the  medical  recurrence   of   these    annoyancci,   and 

officers  u»(»n  whom  devolved  the  duty  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  esta- 

of   orgam/ing   general   hospitals,  and  blishing   a  reg'ular    and  efficient   sys- 

directing  the  service  on  the  field.  tem   in    the    general    hospitals     wliile 

A   series  of  changrs  were  effected  in  labouring   under   these    disadvanta^fes, 

this  branch   of  the   service,  under  the  I  obtained  plerinission  to  form  two  small 

sanction  of  the   Inspector  General,  Mr.  corps,  or    companies,   for  the    service 

Callander,  and  authorized  by  the  Lieut.,  of    the    hospitals    and    the     transport 

General  commanding ;    the   results   of  of  the  wounded    in    the    field.      The 

which  were  beneficial  in  the  extreme,  first  consisted   of  fitiy  rank    and   file, 

— I  believe  in  every  way,  I  may  con-  the    skeleton   of  which   the   Inspector 

fidently    state,    and    acting    not     less  General  had  formed  in  Eng^Iand  as  con- 

directly  upon  the  inmates  of  the  bos-  doctors  for  the  carts ;   these  were  gene- 

]}itals  than  upon  the  effective  force  in  rally    able-bodied    men,  and    retteived 

the  field.  arti)l(>ry  pay.    The  second,  or  "  hospital 

There  might  be  objections  to  some  of  cor)»s,"  was  selected  principally  from  the 

these  innovations  in  the  British  service,  weakly  men  of  all  the  regiment8,and  from 

for  many  were  adopted    with  reference  the   wounded    who   reniaiue<l   partially 

to  the  peculiar  and   temporary  nature  of  disabled.     These  men  had  infantry  pay, 

the  force  and  other  circumstances  which,  and  neither  corps  had  any  extra  allow. 

affecting  the   Iegi(m,   would  not  have  ance.     The  two  companies  were  com- 

cxereised  any  influence  upon  a  portion  manded   by   a   Lieutenant,    under   the 

of  the  British  army.     Neyerlheless,  I  orders  of  the  Head  of  the  Department; 

am   strongly  impressed    with  the   con-  and  a  Deputy  Purveyor  of  Hospitals, 

viction  that   the  principle  of  some  of  with  2s.  6d.  additional  pay  per  diem, 

these  changes  miglit  be  acted  upon  with  was    appointed    Paymaster,    and    was 

manifest  advantage  in  a  more  permanent  enabled  to  perform   the  duties   of  that 

service;   and  at  all  events  the  facts  re-  office  as  well  as  those  of  Deputy  Pur- 

suiting  from  their  adoption  on  service  veyor. 
may  claim  some  attention.  The  men  were  selected  with  reference 

The  first,  j)erhai)s  the  ^eatest  dif-  in   some   degree  to    their    trades;     so 

ficulty  experienced,  was  the  impossibi-  that    if   the    carts  required    repair,  or 

lity  of  obtaining  fitting*  men   for  the  any  minor  work  in  the  hospitals,  thej 

various  and  responsible  duties  of  ward-  were   always  at  hand,  and    were    the 

masters,  clerks,  orderlies,  &c.  from  the  means  of  saving  the  government  moch 

different  corps  composing  the  force.    No  expense,  and  the  hospital  administration 

commanding-  officer  willingfly  sends  for  delays — inevitable  in  Spain.    From  this 

hospital  service  his  best  men,  were  there  last  company  the  hos\n^l  s^fl*  were 
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allowed  each  a  servant    The  whole  of  nistration ;  for  as  a  surgeon,  howerer 

the  two  companies  were  instructed  in  zealous,  cannot  do  every  Ihing"  with  his 

their  duties,  the  wardmasters  and  clerks  own  hands,  the  result  of  his  treatment 

being"  selected  from  the  **  Ambulance  depends,   in   no    unimportant    deoree, 

Transport  Corps,"  and  the  orderlies  and  upon  others.     Thus  there  would  be  a 

inferior   servants  from  the   *' Hospital  saving  of  human  suffering',  and  the  more 

Corps,"  with  the  prospective  advantage,  prompt  and  certain  cure  of  the  patients, 

if  their  intelligence  and  conduct  merited  Not  only  this,  but  such  a  measure  will 

]t,of  promotion  to  the  Ambulance  Trans,  remove    many    sources  of  irreuularity 

port  Corps.  Theconductors,  andasmall  and  injury  to  the  service,  arisin*r  from 

guard  in  charge  of  the  carts,  medical  the    incessant    struggle   between    the 

stores,  &c.,  when  sent  to  the  lines,  or  on  opposing  wishes  and  mterests  of  com- 

the  field,  were  furnished  from  these  last  manding  officers,  who  are  naturally  in- 

A  month  had  not  elapsed  after  these  tent  upon  the  strength  and  elHciency 
arrangements  were  made  before  the  of  their  corps,  and  medical  officers  not 
general  hospitals  assumed  an  improved  less  anxiously  bent  upon  the  efficiency 
appearance.  The  utmost  order,  regu-  of  their  establishments, 
lanty,  and  cleanliness,  was  maintained  To  prove  that  these  evils  existed,  not 
in  every  division  :  every  man  soon  in  the  British  Lepfion  alone,  but  have 
knew  his  duty  throughly;  and  being  always  been  expcrienred,  and  often 
under  the  entire  contnd  of  the  medical  commented  upon,  in  the  British  army, I 
department,  equally  quickly  learnt  the  confidently  refer  to  the  testimony  of  the 
necessity  aad  advantage  of  strictly  con-  British  officers  who  served  in  thePenin- 
iorming  to  his  instructions.  The  hf>s-  sular  war;  for  from  the  lips  of  not  one, 
pitals  became  a  source  of  pride  to  all  but  a  hundred,  I  have  heard  them  de- 
connected  with  them,  and  the  General  tailed.  Why  should  not  this  be  rcme- 
commanding  often  took  occasion  to  ex-  died  ?  The  Canadian  war  offers  an  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  in  hen  visiting  the  cellent  opportunity  of  trying,  on  a  mo« 
wounded.  derate  scale,S(ime  new  and  better  system. 

Uf>w  far  it  might  be  possible  or  ad-  Your  obedient  servant 

visable,  on  service,  in  a  British  army,  to  J.  Rutherford  Alcock. 

form  a  corps  of  this  kind,  by  selecting  g^^^^^  g^  j^^^,.,^ 

from  time  to   time  those   who  become  jm.  lo,  1888. 

weakly  by  climate  and   chronic  com- . 

Sotds  whicl^ft^"  prertl.fp.S  "»^  "^»««  APOTHECARIES, 

nse  of  an  arm  or  a  leg*  for  months  after  HALL, 

thev  are  healed,  is  a  question  upon  which  -^ — 

I  do  not  presume  to  decide.     But  I  feel  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

assured,  and  the  French  have  proved  by  ^ 

long^? experience  the  fact,  that  a  corps  ^'"»                              ,,.,,., 

peculiarly  and  solely  destined  for  the  A  letter  has  beenlately  published  m  the 

transport  of  wounded  and  the  service  of  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  headed  \*  Queries 

hospitals,  is  not  only  highly  advanU-  for  Apothecaries,"  and  subscribed  '♦A 

geousto  the  sick  and  wounded,  but  it  ap-  Graduate  in   Medicine,   Surgery,  and 

pears  to  me  a  politic  measure  in  every  Midwifery,  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and 

point  of  view.    When  properly  formed  London.*'                                 ^ 

and  directed,  such  a  corps  must  greatly  The  main  desip  of  the  wnter  of  this 

tend  to  produce  three  important  results :  letter  appears  to  have  been  twofold.     I. 

Ist,  To  prevent  great  stragglinfr  to  the  To  throw  odium  upon    the  apothecary 

rear,  of  effective  men  accompanyuif^  the  branch  of  the  medical  profession,  and 

dbabled,  which  not  only  weakens  mate-  2d,  to  promote  thereby  the  attainment  of 

rially  the  actual  strength  of  a  batulion  an  object  at  present  desired  by  a  party  in 

under  fire,  but  tends  also  to  produce  a  thelrishColIege  of  Surgeons,  bv  degrad- 

disor^nizing  effect,  more  or  less  strong*  ing  it  and  iU  members  from  the  station 

in  proportion  to  the  character  and  dis-  they  have  hitherto  held.  With  this  design 

cipline  of  the  troops,  and  the  nature  of  I  feel  myself  no  further  concerned  than 

existing  circumsUnces.     2d,  To  insure  other  members  of  the  medical  and  surgi- 

the  more  prompt  and  efficient  transport  cal  professions  at  large;  nor  should  I  have 

of  the  wounded.    3d,  A  more  efficient  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  the  lettet., 

system  of  bospiul  treatment  and  admi-  h%d  lU  iiu^oc  Viwsi  wtAKO^.  Nft  ^««w«x 
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himself  to  the  disciission  of  the  question  please  to  appear  before  the  public  as  a 

at  issue  between  him  and  the  ajpothe-  censor,  it  would  be  well  that  be  wrote 

caries,     I  am  nut  in  their  counsels,  nor  with  more  accuracy  both  of  stvle  aiid 

am  I  their  advocate ;  the  task  of  justify-  meaning;  a  total  disrej^rd  of  wbich  is 

ing  their  proceedings  I  leave  to  them-  displayed   in  many  other  parts  of  hu 

selves;  and  I  only  hope  that,  for  the  letter  besides  that  just  adverted  to ;  or, 

sake  of  the  common  profession,  of  which  failing  in  the  ability  to  do  so,  that  be 

they  constitute  so  useful  and  so  respect-  submitted  his  lucubrations  to  some  one 

able   a  portion,  they    will  continue,  as  competent  to  correct  them,  in  onler  tliat 

they  have  commenced,  to  defend  them-  his  readers  may  be  spared  the  labour  of 

selves,  without  forgettin^jf  that  some-  unravelling'  his  mysteries, 
thing  is  due  to  the  station  which  they        Now,  sir,  I  ask,  how  have  those  who 

claim  to  hold  in  the  opinion  of  society,  have  been    elected    professors  in    the 

Inthccourseofhisletter,  however,  the  school  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall,  be- 
'*  Graduate"  has  thought  fit  to  arraign  come  thereby  renegades  to  the  honour 
the  conduct  of  those  persons  who  have  or  interests,  whether  sworn  or  other- 
become  professors  in  the  school  of  the  wise,  of  our  medical  and  surgical  pro- 
Anothccarics*  Hall,  and  to  charge  them  fessions  and  colleges?  In  plainer  words, 
with  ncrjury.  Such  an  accusation  is,  how  have  those  professions  and  colleges 
you  will  allow,  too  grave  to  be  lightly  been  dishonoured,  or  their  interests 
regarded,  or  to  he  submitted  to  in  st-  deteriorated,  by  their  members  becoming 
lence  hy  th<»sc  who  would  claim  credit  professors  to  the  Apothecaries*  Hall  ? 
for  hoiiotirable  feelings  and  action.  The  vVhat  is  there  in  their  honour  and  in- 
place  uhich  beholds  in  the  opinion  of  terests  which  causes  them  to  be  iro* 
others  is  to  every  man  too  valuable  an  paired  by  that  which  advances  those  of 
object  to  be  forfeited  without  just  cause,  others  P  Is  it  not  to  the  honour  of 
and  above  all,  in  a  proft  ssion  the  only  every  institution,  that  its  members 
distinction  of  which  is  public  esteem,  should  be  selected  by  others,  as  the 
You  will  therefore,  I  douht  not,  admit  fittest  and  best  qualified  individuals  to 
the  validity  of  the  motives  which  induce  discharge  important  offices;  offices 
me  to  undertake  the  exculpation  of  the  whose  title  to  respect  is  independent 
professors  of  the  Bali  School  from  an  of  extrinsic  circumstances,  ana  which 
imputation  which  I  hope  to  prove  to  be  of  themselves  reflect  honour  upon  those 
as  devoid  of  foundation,  as,  if  well  to  whom  they  may  be  entrusted  ?  Is  it 
founded,  it  ought  to  ensure  the  united  not  to  the  advantage  of  every  institii- 
coiidcninatioii  of  the  profession  and  the  tion,  that  opportunities  for  utility  and 
])ul)Iic.  advancement  should  be  opened  to,  and 

The    charge    against    which    I    am  conferred  upon,  its  members  ?    And  if 

about   to  protest,  is  contained    in    the  so,  how  can  their  members  dishonour  or 

f(dlo\ving  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  injure     them    thereby?      There    must 

**  Graduate  :"  **  Your  attempt  at  the  Hall  surely  be  something  peculiar  in  medical 

to  estahlish  a  school,  where  renegades  institutions  which  thus  converts  to  poi- 

from  the  sworn  interests  and  honour  of  son  what  should  be  healthful  and  bcne- 

oiir  sur<j^i(>al  and   medical  professions,  ficial.      Let  us,  then,  inquire  what  obli. 

and  colU'grs  are  to  give  lectures."     Be-  gations  exist  which  have  been  violated ; 

fore  ]iTocoeding  further,!  must  pause  for  what  interests  are  at  stake,  wbich   arc 

a  nioniont  to  guard  against  a  complaint  likely  to  be  affected  ? 
of  misrepresentation,  and  ask,  what  is        That  we  may  the  better  understand 

to  he  understood  by  '*  sworn  interests  the  ouestion,  I  will  state  the  case  aa  it 

and  honour?"     Does  he  mean  that  the  is.      The  apothecary  is  compelletl,  aa 

interests    and    honour    have   been   put  well  by  the  wants  of  society  as  by  the 

upon  oath,  or  that  they  have  been  proved  position  in  which  he  is  placed  by  others 

u]>on  oath  ?     These,  the  legitimate  in-  rather  than   by   himself,  to  act  in  the 

terprctations  of  the  words  as  used,  can-  double  capacity   of  the  prescriber  and 

not  have  been  intended,  and  I  am  forced  the  dispenser  of  medicine;  and  the  Hall 

to  supply  what  must  have  been  the  wri-  have,  accordinj^ly,    long  required  the 

ter^s  meaning,  else  the  passage  is  point-  candidates  for  its  license  to  attend  eer- 

less — viz.  interests  and  honour  to  which  tain  courses  of  me<lical  lectures.     The 

the  renegades  have  been  sworn.    At  the  number  of  these  courses  has  been  from 

same  time  I  would  suggest  to  the  '*  Gra-  time  to  time  increased,  until,  at  preaent* 

duate,"  that  in  future,  when  he  may  a  certain  certificate  of  attendance  upon 
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rach  of  ihc  branches  of  me<iical  science  that  I  w  ill,  to  the  utmost  of  ray  power, 

included   in  the  ordinary  medical  and  endeavour  to  promote   the    reputation, 

surg'ical  curricula,  is  required.     In  cou-  honour,  and  difurnity  of  the  said  Ctille^e ; 

junctiau   with    the    extension    of  their  and  that  I  will  not,  at  any  time  hure- 

course   of  education,    they   have  esia-  after,   practise,  follow,    or  ]iursue   the 

blished   a  school,  and  elected  a  lK>dy  of  business  or  profession  of  an  apothecary, 

professors  to  teach  the  several  branches  or  dru)rg>ist,  or  sell  drufi^  or  medicines, 

which  candidates  are  expected  to  stud?;  within   the  City  of  Dunlin,  or  at  any 

and   because  certiin    members  of  the  place  within  ten  miles  thereof.     So  help 

C<dle)^es  of  Physicians  and   Sur^^eons  me  God." 

have  soug-ht  and  obtained  chairs  in  this  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  insist  that 
school,  they  are  sti^fniatised  by  the  we  do  not  pursue  the  business  of  an 
**  Graduate*'  as  perjund  renegades,  apothecary  by  lecturin^jf  in  a  school 
I  ask  ag-ain,  by  what  obligations  are  established  by  the  Ajpolhecaries'  IJall. 
we  bound,  which  we  violate  or  disre-  And  there  does  not  exist  statute,  by-law, 
{i^ard,  whether  as  physicians  or  sur-  or  ordinance,  whether  of  the  Colfeg'e  of 
paeons,  by  becoming'  professors  in  that  Surgeons  or  Physicians,  which  forbids 
school,  and  by  lecturing^  therein  upon  a  member  or  licentiate  from  becoming' 
our  several  departments  ?  I  know  of  professor  in  any  school  which  may  be 
none  whatever,  save  only  those  which  open  to  him.  On  both  these  counts, 
we  took  upon  ourselves  when  we  be-  therefore, we  stand  acquitted.  But  it  may 
came  fellows,  members,  or  licentiates,  be  said,  that  by  so  doing"  he  does  not 
of  the  colleges  to  which  we  belong*,  promote  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his 
And  what  are  they  ?  They  are  com-  college.  In  what,  I  ask,  does  he  de- 
prised  in  the  forms  of  oath  and  declara-  tract  from  them?  Does  he  do  so  by 
tion  prescribed  by  their  charters  for  tlic  u  inning  the  preference  over  members 
fellows,  members,  and  licentiates  of  the  of  other  bodies,  by  his  talents,  his  indus- 
Colleg'es  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  try,  or  his  acquirements.^  May  he  lec- 
and  are  so  similar  for  both,  that  those  tore  in  the  pettiest,  the  meanest  school, 
of  either  College  will  suffice  for  our  which  private  resources  can  establish, 
purpose.  I  take  those  of  the  Colleg'c  and  not  detract  from  those  attributes  of 
of  burgeons,  as  more  express  and  strin-  his  College  ? — and  ma^'  he  not,  consist 
{rent.  That  for  fellows,  or  members,  teiitly  with  a  due  regard  to  them,  be- 
IS  as  follows: — *' Well,  truly,  and  come  a  professor  in  one  established  by 
faithfully  to  attend  and  execute  nis  and  so  respectable,  so  influential  a  body, 
their  several  and  respective  office  or  as  the  Corporation  of  Apothecaries.'*  lit 
offices,  place  or  places,  duty  or  drtics."  were  but  trifling'  to  entertarn  seriously 
What  obligation,  I  ask,  does  this  im-  such  a  question.  He  not  only  does  not 
pose,  which  can  be  interpreted  to  forbid  detract  from,  but  he  advances  the  charac- 
a  member  of  either  College  from  under-  ter  of  his  College,  by  his  election  to  the 
taking  a  pmfessorship  in  the  school  of  the  office.  How,  I  would  ask,  is  a  meml>cr 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  or  any  other  honest  of  any  public  body  to  promote  its 
occupation  (no  matter  wlhat)  which  is  honour?  Is  it  by  Being  idle,  and  not 
not  mcompatible  with  the  discharge  of  exerting'  the  talents  with  which  he  may 
such  offices,  or  duties,  as  the  College  have  beefi  endowed?  Such  a  course 
may  intrust  to  him?  Provided'  he  roig'ht  serve  the  purposes  of  others— 
'*  well,  truly,  and  faithfully  executes  his  perliaps  of  the  '*  Graduate ;"  but  it  would 
duties,"  may  he  not  do  what  else  he  reflect  little  credit  whether  upon  him- 
pleases,  and  hcmestiy  can  ?  I  leave  the  self  or  his  Colleg'c.  Is  it  by  allowing^ 
answer  to  the  *^  Graduate,'' only  addinir  the  members  of  other  institutions  to  be 
fbrmyself,  that  I  neither  have  neglecteu,  preferred,  or  to  appear  to  the  ])ublic  as 
nor  will  I  so  long  as  I  continue  a  preferred,  for  places  of  public  ser\  ice, 
member  neglect,  the  faithful  execution,  in  uhieb  scientiflc  quahflcations  are 
according  to  my  judgment,  of  any  office  con»idered  the  le^j^itimate  title  to  sue- 
which  the  body  maV  commit  to  me;  and  cess?  Such,  again,  is  well  calculated 
I  say  the  same  tor  my  colleagues,  to  promote  the  reputation  of  those  Col- 
The  oath  imposed  upon  licentiates  is  as  leges,  but  not  of  his  own.  No,  sir, 
follows: — *M  do  solemnly  swear  that  such  are  not  the  modes  by  which  the 
I  will  observe,  and  be  obedient  to,  the  members  of  a  public  body  can  best  ad- 
statutes,  by-laws,  and  ordinances  of  vanoe  its  character  ;  WC  ^\«^  xcv^t^  vAfc. 
the  Ko^al  College  of  Surgeons,   and  fu1,ibe  moTft  eia\\\evv\^«)k^Tii«xiT«v\^«'t 
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^himsoir,  l>v  tlie  honest  ami  lefptimate  k1i.i11  prevent  Iiim  if  be  choose  tu  be  so.' 
I'xen'ise  of  bis  pntfossioiial  acquire-  Tbe  latter  Reeks  to  make  himself  » 
iiieuts,  tbc  more  (ides  he  promote  the  apothecary,  if  be  can.  How  apirrt- 
rcpiiiatioii  of  the  iii.stitutiou  with  %\hich  priately,  then, conies  the  objection,  iron 
lie  in  kuDWii  to  be  cnnneclcd ;  the  more  men,  who  arc  now  endeavouring  to 
Jocft  hu  raii^  it  in  public  esteem ;  and  render  tbe  Colle^  of  Surj^ons  wm 
in  the  scbfctfon  of  its  menil>ors  bv  ano-  respectable,  more  cxahed,  and  Hiore 
tber  body,  as  the  best  qualified  for  the  dif^ified,  by  con?erting'  it  into  a  eor]M- 
iliKcharpife  of  animnortantpiiblic  duty,  a  ration  of  dni^-ycndeni.  Forsooth,  it« 
compliment  is  paid  tu  itthnKi>rh  him.  member  may,  with  all  due  regard  for 
Away,  then,  with  the  calumny— it  bis  own  and  its  honour  and  dignitr, 
dors  not  deserve  a  milder  name— ttie  un-  compound  and  sell  a  sixpenny  drau^iit 
fouitdt'd,  tbc  disingenuous  .calumny,  to  the  pauper,  who  einnot  |pve  bin  a 
It  is  ]daiii  tliat  the  boiMMH*  of  tbe  Ctd-  fee,  and  therein  find  remiineratitm  for 
l«{re»  i»  rn  nowise  compnunisod  by  the  his  professional  service ;  hut  he  is  dc- 
conduct  of  their  members,  who  have  graned  by  lecturing  on  a  science  to  the 
been  elected  as  tbe  mf>st  com])elent  in-  men  fnmi  uhoni  those  hmionrable  gvn- 
dividuals  whom  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  tlemen  would  wrest  their  means  of 
could  ]irocur('  as  teachers  Tor  its  schiwd ;  livclihoml  if  they  could.  Out  upon 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  honour  them,  out  upon  them — {rn^vollin;;  jrusF- 
and  ehuracter  have  been  maiutaintd  diaiis  of  ttie  science  and  honour  of 
and  affvaiiced  thereby.  surp;ery  f  The  ohjection  comes  wdi 
But^  say  some,  (and  I  cannot  refrain  from  others  also.  The  time  has  not 
fnun  mcetin^r  the  fihjection)  "  it  is  de-  yet  passed  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  now  or- 
rogatory  to  a  ]diysiciun  or  sur<feon,  and  dained  that  it  never  shall  pass,  at  leart 
to  his  Collcire,  that  he  should  be  eon-  in  Irt^land,  when  tbe  |mysicians  rp- 
nected  with  an  A|>othecaries*  Hall,  or  f^arii  the  surgeons,  as  a  IxNly,  as  moch 
that  he  should  lecture  to  apothecaries,  leneath  themselves,  as  do  tfie  sur^feoiH 
So  far  as  we  are  jiersonally  eonecnied,  tlie  npolbecaries ;  yet  it  ia  surprising 
lam  entitled  to  ri^pl}',  while  I  thank  with  what  avidity  licentiates  and  fellows 
them  for  their  disiiUen^sted  solicitude, —  of  the  Colle^  of  Physicians  have 
Surely  that  is  a  matter  for  our  conside-  sou;;ht  i>:(>fessorships  in  the  school  of 
ration,  not  tlieir\s ;  they  are  not  the  the  College  of  Sur^j^eons  when  o]>en  to 
worse;  they  on:>^ht,  by  contrast,  to  l>e  them,  and  yet  they  talk  of  tbc  de^- 
the  higher.  If  we  take  adiHTerent  view  d<ation  of  ntilding  a  profcssnrshiii  in 
of  the  subject,  are  we  not  nt  liluTtv  to  tbe  school  of  the  Apothecaries*  Hall! 
jnd<re  for  ouFSi*lvf>s  ?  But  what  is  there  But,  lliey  say,  tbe  School  of  tbe  Co]le«^ 
in  an  apiHheeary,  or  in  bis  calling,  to  is  a  chartered  school.  A  chartered 
render  a  connexion  with  him  or  %vitb  school  indeed  !  Chartered,  in  an  Irish 
bis  cor])onition  dr«;-r:idiupr  to  the  phy-  sense  of  tbe  woni,  t.  e.  a  school  withsol 
srcian  or  tbe  sur);^! -on,  or  their  respective  a  eharter.  Where  is  its  charter?  It 
coHrj^es?  Is  it  de^radin^  to  a  bar-  has  not  one.  The  School  of  Pliy sic  has  a 
rister,  or  to  the  pr.ifcssion  of  which  he  charter,  but  I'l  has  not.  Albeit,  it  has  been 
is  a  member,  thai  he  should  he  counsel  set  forth  in  metlieal  almanacks,  as  one 
or  law-officer  to  an  A|iolhecain»s'  Hall  ?  of  two  chartered  medical  scbouN,  with 
I  trew  not.  And  if  not,  why  should  it  which  Dublin  is  provided,  and  as  ''esti- 
dejfrade  either  of  the  others  to  In?  a  seien-  blished  by  Act  of  Parliament."  It  wa« 
tific  professor  to  the  s:inie  cdrporatirni  ?  established  by  a  b<Kly  havin^f  a  charter; 
I/Ct  the  (iraduati'  answer.  A^^ain,  I  ask  ami  so  has  been  the  School  of  tbe  Apo- 
what  is  there  in  the  ajidtherary  which  theraries*  Hall;  but  no  more:  tnat 
renders  it  derog-atorv  to  tho.  other  rh<irterwas  orij^inally  gpranted,as  I  will 
branches  of  the  nuHlu'al  ])rofessiou  to  3b<.  vv  in  a  future  commnnicatinn,  for 
hold  a  scientific  coiinr.xion  with  his  mother  purpose,  and  contained  no  men- 
Hall  ?  What  difference  is  there  between  tion  whatever  of  a  scliool,.  from  one  end 
them  ?    The  apothecary  is  not  so  iii<{hly  ot  it  tix  the  other. 

educated  ;  and  he  compounds, dispenses,  A<r;iin,    forsooth,    it  is*  delKisin?  ta 

and   sells  medicine.      Well,  those  dif-  teach  Ajiotbecaries!    Is  it  not  a  tittle 

ferenccs  seem  likely  soon    to  be  at  an  surprising  that  this  was  not  sfiimer  dis* 

end,  at  least   between   the  apolhecnry  covered  ?     The   Hall   have,    for   some 

and  the  surgeon.     The  former  has  de-  time  past,  required   of  the  candidates 

lermiued  to  be  well  educated^  and  who  for  its  licence  attendance  on  anatomy; 
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and   where  did  they  attend  before  the  djVnit j  of  the  CoDeg-c,  and  the  welfare 

f(4indation    of  its   own   professorship  ?  of  the  profession  and  the  puhlic. 

Throufi^h  all  the  schools  of  Dublin,  and  A1a«!  how  weak  and  fallible  an  at- 

probably  not  least  in  that  of  the  College  tribute  is  reason,  when  blinded  by  in- 

of  Surfjceons.     Yet  no   complaint   was  temperate    zeal     or     by    overweening' 

made.     No  man  felt  his  dif^nity  in  the  selfishness.     A  member  of  the  Colleges 

least  diminished  by  lecturing  to  aiiothe-  of  Physicians  or  Surgeons  cannot,  ac> 

caries.     And  why  ?     The  ^*  Graduate"  cording  to  the  **  Graduate"  and  his  abet- 

can  doubtloiis  explain.     Can  it  be  that,  tors,  advance  himself  by  the  honest  and 

while  the   Hall    was  content    to    im-  independent  exercise  of  his  talents,  in  a 

pose  lectures,  and  thus  swell  the  classes  school   established   by   a   public  body, 

of  existing  schools,  it  was   well ;  but  and  in  an  honourable  position,  perfectly 

soon  as  it  dared  to  imitate  the  example  compatible  with  his  relation  to  bis  CoU 

which  had   been  set    bv   others,    and  lege,  without    being  renegade   to    its 

to  establish  a  school  which  might  in-  honour;  and  yet  our  censor  subscribes 

trude  as  a   competitor  into  the    field,  himself  a  **  Graduate  of  three  Colleges," 

that  then  was  discovered  the  enormity,  while  at  the  same  time  he  stands  forth 

the.  degradation,  of  teaching  a  pupil,  the   intemperate  partizan  of  one,   and 

who  intended  to  be  an  apothecary.   The  the  vililierofanother  of  the  three.    How, 

**  Graduate"  will  do  me  a  favour  if  he  let  me  ask,  is  such  conduct  to  be  recon- 

will  also  explain  how  it  came  to  ]mss  that  ciled  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests 

at    the  opening  of  the    same    session  and  honour  of  tliose  corporations  ?  Per- 

which  saw  the  professorship  of  anatomy  baps  he  may  say,  my  signature  is  only 

.in  the  Hall  school  first  entered  on,  the  as:»umed  and  fictitious.     I  answer,  it 

profession  and  the  public  were  edified  matters  not:  light  objects  indicate  the 

with   an  introductory  lecture  from   the  current  of  tl)p  air;    and  this  circum> 


and  misdemeanors  of  apothecaries,  and  gations  is  he   who  voluntarily  places 

the    necessity,    which    had    been    dis-  himself  in  such  a  position, 

covered    to  exist,   for  converting    the  Having,    as    1    trust,    satisfactorily 

college  into  a  corporation  of  apothccnry-  shewn  that  the  honour  of  their  profes- 

surgeons.       It  was  not   said  that   tne  sions  and  colleges  has  been  in  no  wise 

classes  of  the  College  school  had  de-  affected  by  the  conduct  of  those  physi. 

clined,  ai)d  that  unless  recruited  they  cians  and  surgeons  who  have  become 

were  likely  to   decline  more.     It  was  professors  in  the  school  of  the  Apotheca- 

not  said   that  the  school  of  the  Hall  nes'  Hall,  I  postpone  till  my  next  the 

threatened   to  cope   with    that  of   the  considerationof  the  obligations  imposed 

College,  and  that,  now  the  lecturer's  own  upon  them  by  the  interests  of  these  in- 

province  had  been  invaded,  a  coup  (Vetat  stitutions,  upon  the  true  nature  and  pre- 

must  be  accomplished,    which    would  sent  condition  of  which   I  hope  to  be 

at  once  annihilate  not  only  its  prospect  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  throw  some 

of  success,  but  also   that  of  his  more  light. 

formidable  rival  of  the  University  and  Meantime  I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
the  School  of  Physic.  It  was  not  said,  main,  with  all  due  personal  respect,  of 
that  if  the  College  of  Surgeons  could  course,  for  the  **  Graduate  of  three  Col- 
obtain   the  power  of  licensing  apothe-  leges," 

cary-surgeons,  the  classes  of  the  school.  Your  oblisfed  and  obedient  servant, 

which   is  supported  by  its  money,  its  A   Puofessor  in  the  School 

influence,  ana   its  sanction,  would  be  of  the  Apothecaries' Hall 

filled  anew,   while  the  benches  of  the  of  Ireland. 


School   of   Physic,    and   of   the    Hall 
School,  neither  of  which  is  admitted  by 
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the   College,   must  be  abandoned   and  ..        r  .i.      i.        t 

empty.     None  of  these  things  were  even  , .  P^e  writer  of  the  above  has  given 

hinted  at,  and,  of  course,  they  did  not  ^"s  name,  and  any  one  who  may  choose 

enter  the    calculation  of  the  lecturer,  JjJ   «"f"^'r    him    must  do   the  like.  — 

whose  only  motive  was  the  honour  and  ^^'  ^'AZ.J 


at  more  cnrrecl  oiiiiiioiis  will,  ere  long,  is  receired  with  uidiflerence,  aud  trealc 

nitcrtaiiied  on  this  subject  than  those  with  neglect, 

lich   now    prevail.      1   see    that  M.  I  have  the  honoar  to  be,  sir, 

»nnel  has   pnived   by  an  interestinjr  lour  obedient  servant, 

rie«  of  experiments  that  the  comnosi-  •'■^s-  "  si.  Eable. 
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(KMI  CASE  OF  HYDROPHOBIit. 

ON  TIIK  FORMATION  OF  PIS.  calcined    cnckatrices,    as    wonderfsaj 

efficacious  in  the  cure  of  cancer,  Src^ 

there  would  have  been  anxietj  enoufk 

To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazeiie.  lo  know  the  proper  duse  ;    but  it  seok 

^^  (^  that  an  honest  endeavour  to  improve  tk 

I  iiaIi.  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  Miemific  part  of  oar   pmression,  hm 

thr  vnyvn  olM.  Bonnet,  of  Lvons,  on  ^hicji   i^neral  rules  may  be  ohuioed, 

puH.  whirb  vou  have  so   recently  pub-  applicable,  when  properly  mudified  ss- 

liKhed,  bccaiiHc  it  cncoura|Tes  me  to  hope  d«>^  particular  circumstances,  to  dl  cwi. 

that  more  correct  opinions  will,  ere  long,  '^,^'_';~  _T'     "difference,  aud  tieald 
be 

which 
I5(»nnet 

serieft  of  experiments 

tioii  of  pus  is  "  the  same  as  that  of  the  Loretto,Chelt«Blu«i,Jan.  II,  itfM. 
blorwl,  minus  its  colourin)f  matter." 

If  there  iH  any  credit  due  to  this  dis- 
covery, f  muHt  beg  to  be  allowed  to  put 
in  my  claim  for  at  least  a  share  of  it, 
upon  the  ground  of  having  published 

the  same  opinion   nearly   three   years  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medicml  frmsetu. 
ago.     If  you  will    have   the  goodness 

to  refer  ti»  your  No.  for  May  2,  1835,  Sir, 

page  142,  you  will  find  it  there  staled  As  you  have  eiq^ressed  a  wish  to  hare 

as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  further  particnlan  of  the   case  I  latelr 

in  which  pus  is  formed,  that  "  pus  is  communicated    for     insertion     in    thf 

not  a  secretion,  but  a  simple  effusion  or  Medical  Gazette,  I  submit  the  ful- 

cxudaiion,and  yet  not  so  much  a  strain.  lowing:— 

ing  of  the  juices  from  the  blood  as  the  Salivation   was  induced    by  rubbin; 

blood  itself,  minut  its  colouring  matter,**  3j.  of  the   ungt.   hydrarg.    fort,   mane 

I    have  even    gone    farther  than    M.  iioct.  on  the  inner  side  of  each  ankle.   I 

Bonnet;  for  in  the  succeeding  paper  (in  have  suted  that  the  dread  of  fluids  de- 

the  number  fur  Mfiy  !)),  I  have  not  onl^  cidedly  came  on  before  there  was  anr 

shewn  the  ordrr  in  which   the  consti-  '^  deraisonnement*'     Wiih  regard  lo  cbe 

inent  parts  of  the  blood  are  effused,  but  medical   treatment   in  this  case,  if  vf 

also  tiie  manner  in  which  the  globules  consider  the  loss  of  blood  from  leeclM 

of  the  blood   become  deprived  of  tlieir  and   phlebotomy,  the  total   abstinence 

colouring  matter.     Those  papers  were  from  food,  solid  aud  liquid,  since  the 

written  nearly   two  years  before   they  Satunlay,  it  may  be  suuposed  that  the 

wore   ))ublish*ed,  so  that  my  claim  to  draughts  had  a  powerful  effect.     I  ha>c 

originality   is  clear  enough  ;    but  if  I  said  that  he  toolc  the  first  at  10, — then 

were   to  're-write  thcni,  I   could  press  the  pulse  was  pereeptible ;    but  at  12  it 

the  last  point  very  much  more  stnuigly ;  could  not  be  felt,  and  he  then  appeared 

so    inucli  so,   incleed,    as   to   leave  no  insensible.     At  half-paat    13  the  pahe 

rational  doubt  remaining  about  it.  was  again  perceptible,  and  he  took  the 

As  the  papers  1  have  alluded  to  con-  jiecond  draught:    during  the  night  be 

tain  the  only  complete  revision  of  the  took  altogether  five.     lu  the  momiD^ 

whole  subject  of  intlamniation  (not  an  he   was  pulseless  and   insensible,  and 

unimportant  subject,  surely)  which  has  much  altered  from  what  he  was  on  the 

)>eon  made  within  the  last  half  century,  previous  day:   then  hia  mental  facul- 

nearly   with   the  view   of  ascertaining  ties    were   greatly  increased,— be  was 

liowfHr    Mr.    Hunter's  doctrines  are  watchful   and    irritable:    now   he  ap- 

affected  by  the  various  physiological  and  peared  insensible  to  what  passed  around 

pathological  facts  which  have  been  gra-  him.     It  was  then,  and  not  till  then, 

dually  accumulating  during  that  time,  that  he  l>ecame  incoherent. 

I   hail  expected  that  they  would  have  I  must  say  something  to  account  for 

excited  some  little  attention.    Probably,    . . 

if  I    had    proclaimed  the  disaivery  of  .  p„,  ^y^^  h,.,ory  of  thli  r«r,  mc  Mbsicai. 

some  hydro- pyro-fuliginous  extract  of  GASBTrsfor  Decemi>cr80,  i8S7,p.U8. 
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the  diflTerence  of  opinion  between  the  superior  classes  of  tradesmen,  scarcely 

other  medical  attendants  and   m>sflf.  use  any  other    The  only  advantafi^es 

The  fact  was,  they  staid  with  the  patient  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  they  pos- 

only  a  few  minutes,  merely  to  feel  his  sess  over  other  cards,  are,  that  they 


ipossible  _^  ... 

mine  the  nature  of  the  case  unless  cumsUnces  in  which  alone  they  are 
it  was  narrowly  watched,  and  seen  employed.  The  disadvanU^es  attend- 
often.  When  I  say  the  medical  at-  \ng  their  use  are,  Ist,  that  they  blacken 
tendants,  I  must  except  one  (Dr.  on  exposure  to  mephitic  air,  which  is 
Scholefield),  who,  indeed,  sUid  one  often  disenprajfed  from  common  cc»al,  as 
whole  hour,  in  order  to  see  the  patient  well  as  fmm  the  sinks  and  drains  in 
in  a  paroxysm  of  convulsions,  but  wiih-  private  dwelling,  and  still  more  often 
out  success ;  and  he  refused  to  attend  from  the  ^as  in  shops,  which  moreover, 
the  case  further,  because  a  junior  raedi-  heinjf  always  on  around  floors,  are  par- 
cal  man  had  felt  the  patient's  pulse  he-  ticulariy  exposed  to  the  noxious  va- 
f<»re  him,  the  senior  medical  man.— By  pours  arisinjf  from  imperfect  drainage, 
some  inadvertence  the  printer  has  mis-  This  defect  in  enamelled  cards  wholly 
spelt  mv  name.— I  am,  sir,  precludes  their  employment  for  receiv- 

Vour  humble  servant,  mg  the  impressions  of  more  permanent 

William  Du  Heaume,        engravings.    2dly,  That  it  is  difficult 
M.Rcs.L.  to  write  legibly  on  them,  whether  in 

Jeniey,  Jan.  12, 1838.  pencil,  which  will  not  mark,  or  in  ink, 

which  runs ;  so  that  one  person  cannot 

conveniently  add  his  name  to  the  en- 

PERNICIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  graved  card  of  another;  nor  can  visiting 

ENAMEL  CARDS.  canis  be  used,  as  formerly,  in  writing 

addresses  for  boxes,  parcels,  or  game. 

3dly,   That  when   slightly   bent  they 
To  ike  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,    crack  and  look  unsightly  ;  and  that  they 

cannot  be  applied,  as  old  and  otherwise 
^'^«  useless  cards  often  were,  to  the  lighting 

As  you  devoted  several  pages  of  your    of  fires  or  candles,  for  they  burn  with 
last  number  but  one  to  the  subject  of    great  difficulty. 

arsenical  candles,  which  are  not  demon-  The  advantages  and  disadvantages 
strateil  to  have  proved  destructive  to  are  thus,  it  seems,  pretty  fairly  ba- 
human  life  in  a  single  instance,  al-  lanced ;  but  why  do  I  enumerate  them, 
though  it  may  be  highly  probable  that  or  wish  to  disturb  the  exercise  of  the 
they  would  be  injurious,  under  certain  general  taste,  in  a  matter  apparently  so 
circumstances,  if  brou^jfht  into  general  unimportant  ?  For  a  very  cogent  rea- 
use,  I  venture  to  consider  you  as  not  son,  to  which  it  is  the  sole  object  of  this 
unwilling  again  to  undertalie  the  office  letter  to  direct  your  attention,  namely, 
of  guardian  of  the  public  health  in  a  that  of  the  many  deleterious  employ^ 
much  more  flagrant  case  ;  and  it  is  the  ment»  carried  on  in  this  metropolis^  the 
more  necessary*  that  our  respectable  me*  manufacture  of  these  enamelled  cards  is 
dical  journalists  should  take  upon  the  most  deleterious.  It  is  my  belief, 
themselves  such  duties,  as  we  unfortu-  founded  on  inquiry,  that  the  lives 'of 
nately  have  no  responsible  board  or  many  workmen  are  annually  sacrificed 
council  to  whom  tnese  are  officially  to  the  production  of  this  useless  luxury ; 
confided.  I  wish,  then,  to  bring  to  and  that  a  far  greater  number  are,  from 
your  notice  an  evil  which,  if  generally  the  same  cause,  more  or  less  injured  in 
known,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  make  a  their  health,  and  unfitted,  some  tempo- 
strong  impression  on  the  public,  and  rarily,  some  permanentl^y,  for  providing 
lead  to  the  application  o\  a  remedy  for  themselves  and  their  families.  I 
which  at  their  nands  alone  can  be  oh-  would  avoid  the  imputation  of  an  over- 
tained.  strained  sensibility,  and  I  fully  admit 

It  will  doubtless  have  fallen  under  that  the  state  of  civilization  in  which  we 
your  observation,  that  enamelled  visit-  live  renders  necessary  much  risk  of 
ing  and  shop  cards  are  now  so  much  in  health  in  the  exercise  of  the  various  arts 
vogue,  that  persons  of  fashion,  and  tha    that  contribute  Uk  \.Vk<&  ^\i'^\^'S  ^V  ^a»>ax 
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wants  and  comforts ;  but  I  do  maintain, 
that,  wberc  the  advantarrc  to  he  jrained 
is  so  paltry,  common  huninnity  should 
uroni])t  U9y  (»ne  and  all,  to  refrain  from 
indul^in^  in  a  luxury  which  can  only 
be  obtained  at  so  heavy  a  sacrifice.  It 
has  been  stated  to  me  thai  tJie  card- 
makers  are  only  occasionally  employed 
in  makinpf  enamel,  and  that  none  of 
them  would  be  thrown  out  of  work  if 
not  anotlicr  card  of  this  kind  were  c?er 
used.— I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.D. 

London,  Jan.  13,  If^-i, 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  January  20,  1838. 

*'  Licet  omnlbuK,  licet  etlam  nilhi,  dignitatem 
jtrtiM  JHedicm  tui^rlt  poteMtas  mudo  veulvndl  lo 
puMicnm  kit,  dicendl  perlcalain  non  recuno.*' 

CiCBSO* 

CASE  OF  SUPPOSED  IDIOCY. 

In  our  last  article  we  (ca?e  a  sketch  of 
the  case  of  David  Yoolow,  a  man  who, 
on  very  slight  pretences,  was  alleg'cd 
to  be  an  idiot,  but  who  easily  succeeded 
in  disproving-  the  flimsy  evidence 
brought  against  him.  We  concluded 
with  some  quotations  from  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Christison,  the  chief  witness  for 
tbe  plaintiff,  who  not  only  failed  to 
show  that  Yoolow  was,  in  the  words  of 
the  brieve,  inrompos  mtntii^  fatuuft,  et 
naturaliter  idiotOy  but  entirely  broke 
down  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  be 
was  deficient  in  good  sense. 

The  next  witness  for  the  plaintiff 
was  Dr.  William  Malcolm,  who  de- 
posed that  he  asked  Yoolow  '*  if  he 
had  heard  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  that  farmers,  of  his  extent  of 
land,  were  entitled  to  vote?  But  this 
seemed  to  be  all  a  blank  to  him*." 
On  cross-examination,  it  turned  out 
that  the  witness  believed  Yoolow  to 
have  been  the  tenant  of  the  farms  and 
the  two  mills,  since  his  futher*s  death ; 

and   tliat  he  thought  Yoolow  was  in 

■  — ■       ■      '  ■  ■    ■    — 

*  Report,  p.  19. 


possession  of  the  farm  as  ienanl,  wbei 
he  (witness)  said  that  he  was  entitled 
to  vote  under  the  Reform  Bill.  **  If 
you  had  been  aware  that  the  farm 
is  held  by  trustees,  would  you  have 
considered  Yoolow  as  entitled  to  vote  ? 
/  am  noi  a  lawyer,  and  am  not  able 
to  answer  that  question*,^ 

In  his  examination  in  chief  this 
witness  stated,  that  he  bad  asked  Yoolow 
how  much  the  weight  of  a  boll  of  meal 
was,  and  that  he  answered,  **  Sixteen 
pounds;'*  but  on  cross-examinaiion  it 
appeared  that  the  question  was  really 
put  in  these  words,  ^  How  macfa  is  a 
boll  of  meal?" 

One  of  the  strongest  points  in  ihb 
witness's  evidence  against  Yoolow  was, 
that  he  could  not  tell  how  much  48  and 
52  made,  nor  even  50  and  50.  But, 
independently  of  the  injustice  of  making 
arithmetical  questions  a  sort  of  Pro- 
crustean bed  on  which  to  stretch  every 
one's  intellect,  it  appears,  from  the 
testimony  of  numerous  witnesses,  both 
for  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  that 
Yoolow  was  in  the  habit  of  correctly 
answering  arithmetical  questions  of  a 
far  more  difficult  kind,  and  this* 
although  he  had  never  been  taogfat 
accounts. 

It  was  also  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mal- 
colm that  there  was  no  chance  of 
Yoolow's  recovering  or  improving.  If 
by  ^  improving"  is  meant  increasing  in 
knowledge,  or  being  able  to  answer 
questions  that  previously  had  been  too 
hard  for  him,  we  have  abundant  proof 
that  Yoolow  was  capable  of  ibis,  not 
only  in  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses, 
but  in  that  of  Dr.  Malcolm  himself,  for 
he  says,  *'  At  one  of  the  iuterriews  after 
the  first,  I  resumed  the  subject  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  he  said  he  knew  that 
the  Reform  Bill  had  passed.  He  also 
knew  the  price  of  meal.  He  appeared 
to  have  been. told  thatf." 


*  Report,  p.  17. 
t  Ibid.  p.  17. 
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A  number  of  minor  wiUiesse*  were  plexcd  by  examinalions  and  cross-exa- 

then  called,  amon^  whom  was  James  miuations,  as  to  be  unable  to  recover 

Bruce,   mcssen<rer-at-arms.      We  will  himself,  and  at  last  come  to  a  dead- 

Ifive    the    whole  ~ of  his    examination  lock;   but  we  are  surpri^ved  when  we 

and  cross^xaminatiou^  as  they  are  not  find  that,  in  the  examination  of  persons 

ver?  lon^ : supposed  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  the 

"  I  was  atachool  with  David  Yoolow,  slightest  hitch  or  slip  is  immediately 

^nd  considered  him  then  a  silly  bov,—  laid  hold  of,  and  triumphantly  exhibited 

that  was  before  he  had  his  paralytic  as  a  proof  of  their  fatuity.    The  fact  is, 

stroke."  ^  -^  -^  %»,-..T  .«  that  the  number  of  persons  is  very  small, 
"  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  D.  M*Neill.  .  ,  n  .u  •  i  i  ^  *•  i  *^ 
-•I  will  not  swear  th\i  David  Yoolow  ^*»«  ''^^^  *"  '''«""  knowledgre  Ucketed, 
was  not  as  clever  as  I  was  when  we  labelled,  and  arranf^red,  so  as  to  be  pro- 
were  at  school  together*.'*  ducible  at  a  moment's  warning.  A  few 
^ext  to  the  messenger-at-arms  came  ™^n*  indeed,  who  have  passed  a  large 
a  medical  witness,  who  broke  down  portion  of  their  iives  in  examiuiiig,  or 
most  sadly  in  his  attempts  to  convict  being  examined,  may  be  expected  to  be 
the  defendant  of  fatuity,  as  the  follow-  ready  with  answers  enough  to  satbfy  a 
ing  extract  from  his  cross-examination  score  of  mad^octers;  but  we  may  as- 
may  help  to  shew:—  sume  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  plain 

„ -^. ,  ,  .       ....    X  man  of  retired  habits,  a  young  lady  of 

**  Did  you  put  questions  toliim  to  try  ^  _  ,  /i        i  r 

whether  he  knew  the  value  of  money  f  ^«'^"n«»  *»<*  ""^"^  ""^^^  ^«»«^  ^^  P^"^- 

I  did.    What  questions  did  you  put  ?  sons,  though  not  void  of  understanding, 

i  put  the  questions  to  him,  how  many  will   be  utterly  nnable  to  sustain  tlie 

ahillings   were    in   five  shillings,  and  character  of  catechumen  for  ten  minutes 

now  many  sbiniiiirs  were  in  ten   sbil-  ^       ,,  -,  'i      .v  j-    i 

lingK;  but  he  had  difficulty  in  answer-  t^K^ther.      Like  the    medical  witness 

in^  bow  many  shillings  were  in  ten  l>efore  us,  they  will  be  obliged  to  say, 

fihUlings,  though  he  said  that  ten  shil-  "  I  am  embarrassed,  and  cannot  tell." 

lings  was  half  a  pound.     How  did  you        a  curious  anecdote  is  told  of  Yoolow 

nut  the  question  to  him  as  to  how  many  .    ^,         . ,  ^       ., 

'f'11*      ^  .        I'll*  •*'  in  the  evidence  of  another  witness  :— 

bhillings  were  in  ten  Bhillin<rs,  or  m  '•*  ^^  ^  .m^o^.^  */.  ••■v*i*i^i  tt.iuvm. 


shillings  are  in  five  shillings.^     And  tainly.'    Then  David  asked, 'Must they 

<lidhe  not  know  how  many  .?    He  did  do  so  when  it's  snawing  (snowing)  f' 

not.    Then  he  knew  that  ten  shillings  i  Certainly.*     He  then  turned   to  the 

was  half  a  pound,  but  be  did  not  know  maid-servant,  and  said  twice  exultingly, 

that  ten  shillings  was  ten  shillings:  *i  hae  na  (have  not)  to  rise  when  its 

was  It  so  ?    Yesf."  snawing.'    The  servant  thereupon  said, 

"R«  »«..».:».*:»«  ...I  •  m^^^w^A  -««*v.-  *  Na,  David,  ye  have  not  to  rise  when 

xCe- examination,  and  a  second  cross-  .^,     '       .     >  •'      ,    .   **      ir.u-«>-4«« 

,'  ,                    .„  It's  snawing;  you're  better  off  than  doc- 

exammauon,  made  the  matter  still  more  ^or%^>  ^jji^f  appeared  to  give  him  great 

perplexed,  so  that  on  being  asked  what  delight*." 

wa,  the  question  he  had  put  to  D«»W  jhis  .tonr  seems  to  be  cited  hy  the 

^olow  relative  to  the  five  sbi  Imif..  ^.,„^  ,^  ^    ,^^  ^f  f,,„.     .  ^  „^  j^ 

the  witness  was  dnven  to  say,  "  I  am  .,  •    .      ^     r    i .j 

,              ,        ,                 „  „    wxr  appears  rather  an  instance  of  shrewd- 
embarrassed,  and  cannot  tell."    We  are  , ., ..    i  .    *•         *  -«i  v  * 

,    '          ....  ness,  exhibited  m  the  natural,  but  some- 

not  at    all    surprised   (oat   a   witness,  i^i_ii     ^j     .-        i       r.L* 

,        ,          ..  t        1      „  .   ^         1     A  what    hard-hearted,    triumph    of  this 

though  sensible  and  well  inforined,  alter  r -^  1 1     i     ji.  n 

-,,.*.              .     ,        ,      ,,.  comfortable  landholder   over  us    poor 

ialliug  mlo  a  mistake,  should  be  so  per-  . 


*  Report,  p.  29. 

t  Ibid.  p.  U'  *  ^ftpui\*  v'Q' 
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decidedly   auperinr   to    Miss 

s;  0 XT  though  aaaieCitnes ^oored 

'   questions,  at   <itber  times  lie 

edcd  in  answering  tbuse  of  a  biglier 

We  may  here  remark,  tbat  tbejr 

laturaJlj'  uf  a  different 

rcFuI   Scottish  lundhulder, 

t  inrilid    of  more  than   forty    yearB' 

aniliiJ)^,  iijctined   to   the   (frave;    [lie 

ll  Londun  belle  was  mure  rersed  in 

1   to  divinity,  in  whic^h 


ruing;   bis  jiruperty — sutli   as  the 
,t  Ilia  biiiik(!r'»^,  ihe  number 
b  of  meal  he  ougfit  to  oblaiii  in 
1  cow,  «cc.   ^c;    while 
lalked   of   "  the   njiera, 
ptniili,  Bir  W.  Scott,  aii<l  tlie  i-xhi- 
Bagsler's  deflnition  of 
^■niaf^e  was  not  bad,  tbuugh  per- 
10  be  expeclcd  from  a 
hva  iminllst,  or  froin  David  Yuolow. 
d  **  she  did  not  consider  lirrself 
for    a   prupcr 
1   Uiity   went  lo  cbureb   with  car- 
fa,   and   had   cnke  and   wine,  with 
and  liridctunidn  ■\." 
t  of  deliiiiii^  a  inirriage  W  »nme  of 
Loutwanl  M|{nt  or  cereniaiilcs,  ia   so 
a  being  fatuoiui,  or  idiotic,  that 
I  uill  recollect,  that  in  the 
tt,  i«d«  (which  properly  sig- 


Anotlicr  point  of  rescmblaocc between 
the  two  defendants,  is,  that  tliey  both 
improved  durin^r  the  ex  ami  nation  ;  the 
hasli  of  professional  and  lay  question- 
ers serTing  as  so  many  tutors  in  arilh- 
nipiic  and  the  other  subjects  of 
inquiry  :  plainly  dcmou&lmliuff  that 
there  was  no  incapability  of  learntiitT' 
There  is,  however,  one  unfortunate 
difference    belweer 

Datid  Voolow  was  unanimously  set 
free,  while  Miss  Bagster  was  adjndgeil 
to  be  of  unsound  mind.  More  tban  five 
years  have  now  elapsed 
taken  verdict,  and  we  would  gladly 
learn  if  any  thing  has  been  di 
long  interval,  to  complete  tin 
of  this  neglected  girl-  Has  cot  the 
Lord  Chancellor  the  power  of  directing 
that   the  education 

posed  imbeciles  shall  be  attended  to  F — 
and  may  wo  not  imagine 
where  the  fingering  of  fffly  or  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  would  be  a  kind 
of  premium  for  keeping  a  flighty  rela- 
lion  ignorant  of  the  multiplica^on 
table? 

DEATH  OF  MR.  HENRY  EARLE. 
It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the 
dcaih  of  Mr.  Earle,  which  took  place 
the  day  befuro  yesterday,  at  his  house 
in     George   Street.     Ilnnnver    Square. 


iMighU 

-!y  dr. 
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The  plaintiff*  had  thus  pretty  well  put  instantaneously  answered  by   all   who 

himself  out  of  court  with  his  own  wit-  ha?e  been  instructed  in  fi^rures ;  and  bfc 

ncsses ;  nevertheless,  several  were  called  did   not  know  whether    two-thirds  or 

for  the  defendant,    in   order  to   make  three-fiflhs  of  any  tbin^  were  g^reater ; 

•  assurance  doubly  sure.    The  first  wit-  a  question  which  would  puzzle  three- 

ness  was  the  Rev.  James  Flowerdees,  fifths,  or  even  two-thirds,  of  those  who« 

who  «rave  an  account  of  a  conversation  coats  and  bats  are  received  as  primA 

which  he  held  with  Yoolow  on  religious  facie  evidence  that  they  are  edacated 

subjects,  and  in  which  he  acquitted  him-  men. 

self  to   admiration.    The    students   at  The  jury,  without  retiring^  to  delibe- 

some  of  our  most  celebrated  seats  of  rate  on  their  verdict,  unanimously  found 

learning^   mi^ht    really   prepare   them-  that  David  Yoolow  wa»  not  an  idiot 

selves  for  their  examinations  with  most  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  struck 

of  Yoolow's  answers.  with   the   numerous  points  of    resem- 

Dr  John  Argyle  Robertson  deposed  blance  between  this  case,  and  the  one 

to  having  conversed  with  the  defendant  of  Miss  Bagster,  which  we  reported  at 

on  various  subjects ;  the  general  result  length,  and  on  which  we  offered  some 

was,  that  his  memory  was  good,  and  comments,  in  oar  tenth   Tolume.     In 

his  powers  of  comparison   good   like-  both,  the  persons  accused  of  being  int- 

wise,  though  his  means  of  drawing  com-  becile  had  gone  on  for  years   without 

parisons  were,  from  the  habits  of  his  life,  molestation,  until  a  change  of  circonr- 

not  equal  to  those  of  most  men.     He  stances  made  it  desirable  for  some  rela- 

understood   money  matters  very  well ;  tion  to  get  possession  of  their  property. 

e.  g.    the  meaning  of  a  receipt;    the  In  Yoolow's  instance  this  chtLnf^e  was 

effect,  to  a  bank,  and  to  the  holder  of  a  caused   by  tlie  death  of  his  sister;  in 

bank-note,  when   it   is  destroyed;   the  Miss  Bagstcr's,  by  a  marriage  which  it 

meaning  of  being  a  ratifioiier,  t.  e.  bail,  was     thought    desirable    to     dissolve. 

Sec,    The  following  traits,  too,  are  not  Under    the    supervision    of    a    doting 

bad:^  grandfather.  Miss  Bagster's  education 

"  He  told  mc  that  some  medical  man  ^^^    ^^^^    extremely    neglected,    and 

had  been  plaguing  him  very  much,  and  »hc   was   allowed   to    learn    what    she 

tliat  he  had  said  to  him  he  had  better  pleased,   which,  as  is  common  in  such 

go  home  and  look  after  his  pills,  and  not  was  little  indeed.      Arithmetic 

lasl»  (plague)  him.     I  asked  him  some-  .       ,•        r          •                  •                      . 

thing  upon  the  subject  of  farminir,  and  '*     ^^^     favourite    test     m     supposed 

he  said,  '  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  <^^^cs    of    unsound    mind,    and   anfor- 

you  may  as  well  ask  me  about  Latin  or  tunately    Miss    Bagster,  as    appeared 

Gaelic,  which  I  have  never  learned.'  "*  fr^m    her    own    evidence,    had     never 

We  shall  pass  over  the  evidence  of  '>^en  obliged  "  to  do  her  Ubies ;" 
several  other  witnesses,  all  exceedingly  ''hen  she  felt  unwilling  to  learn  them, 
favourable  to  the  sanity  of  the  defen-  ^^r  grandfather  used  to  send  bis  com- 
daiit,  and  come  to  that  of  Mr.  Lowe,  plimcnts  to  the  governess,  that  she 
(p.  42-3)  who  found  him  able  to  answer  »n«ght  be  excused.  In  like  manner, 
many  questions  in  arithmetic  and  Yoolow's  education  was  neglected,  on 
niouey-rnattcrs.  He  knew  how  many  ^^^  erroneous  supposition  that  his  para- 
pounds  of  beef,  at  6d.  per  pound,  a  b'*'«  mBide  him  incapable  of  any; 
pound  sterling  would  buy;  a  question  though  the  progress  he  made  without 
which,   though  simple,   would    uot   be  assistance  clearly  shows  what  he  might 

ha%e  done  with  judicious  management. 

•  Report,  p.  81.  ^^  tt  was,  his  attainments  in  arilhme- 
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tic  vrerc  decidedly  superior  to  Miss  Anotber  point  of  resemblance  between 
Baj^ter*s;  for  though  sometimes ^oor«(/  the  two  defendants,  is,  that  they  both 
by  easy  questions,  at  other  times  he  improved  during  the  examiuation ;  the 
succeeded  in  answering  those  of  a  higher  hosts  of  professional  and  lay  question- 
order.  We  may  here-remark,  that  their  ers  serving  as  so  many  tutors  in  arith- 
attainments  were  naturally  of  a  different  metic  and  the  other  subjects  of 
cast:  the  careful  Scottish  landholder,  inquiry  :  plainly  demonstrating  that 
an  invalid  of  more  than  forty  years*  there  was  no  incapability  of  learning, 
standing,  inclined  to  the  grave;  the  There  is,  however,  one  unfortunate 
petted  London  belle  was  more  versed  in  difference  between  the  two  cases: 
the  gay.  Next  to  divinity,  in  which  David  Yoolow  was  unanimously  set 
Yoolow's  attainments  were  very  con-  free,  while  Miss  Bagster  was  adjudg^ed 
siderable,  he  knew  most  about  matters  to  be  of  unsound  mind.  More  than  five 
concerning  bis  property — such  as  the  years  have  now  elapsed  since  this  mis- 
sum  he  had  at  his  banker's,  the  number  taken  verdict,  and  we  would  gladly 
of  bolls  of  meal  he  ought  to  obtain  in  learn  if  any  thing  has  been  done,  in  this 
exchange  for  a  cow.  Sec,  &c. ;  while  long  interval,  to  complete  the  education 
Miss  Bagfster  talked  of  "  the  opera,  of  this  neglected  girL  Has  not  the 
Paganini,  Sir  W.  Scott,  and  the  exhi-  Lord  Chancellor  the  power  of  directing 
bition  *."  Miss  Bagster's  definition  of  that  the  education  of  nominal  or  sup- 
a  marriage  was  not  bad,  though  per-  posed  imbeciles  shall  be  attended  to  ?— • 
haps  not  the  on^  to  be  expected  from  a  and  may  we  not  imagine  instances 
grave  moralist,  or  from  David  Yoolow.  where  the  fingering  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
She  said  "  she  did  not  consider  herself  dred  thousand  pounds  would  be  a  kind 
married,  for  a  proper  marriage  was  of  premium  fo/  keeping  a  flighty  relar 
when  they  went  to  church  with  car-  tion  ignorant  of  the  multiplication 
riages,   and  had   cake  and  wine,  with  table  ? 

favours  and  bridemaids  f ."    This  man-  

ner  of  defining  a  marriage  by  some  of  DEATH  OF  MR.  HENRY  EARLE. 
its  outward  signs  or  ceremonies,  is  so  It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the 
far  from  being  fatuous,  or  idiotic,  that  death  of  Mr.  Earie,  which  took  place 
our  readers  will  recollect,  that  in  the  the  day  before  yesterday,  at  his  house 
Latin  poete,  tada  (which  properly  sig-  i„  George  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
uifics  a  torch)  is  made  to  mean  a  wed-  The  illness  which  proved  fatal  to  Mr. 
ding.  Earle  commenced  as  an  inflammatory 
The  great  error  of  the  witnesses,  in  sore  throat,  which  soon  put  on  an  un- 
both  these  cases,  was  the  wishing  to  ob-  favourable  appearance,  and  became 
tain  answers  from  the  supposed  imbe-  attended  with  delirium, 
ciles  on  subjects  in  which  they  took  no  Mr.  Earle  was  a  thorougly  straight- 
interest,  and  in  which  thousands  of  per-  forward  honourable  man,  zealously  de- 
sons  in  their  station  would  also  have  been  voted  to  his  profession,  and  a  general 
found  wanting.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  favourite  among  his  brethren,  by  whom 
Miss  Bagster,  a  learned  Doctor  of  phy-  his  decease  will  be  very  sincerely  re- 
sic  asked  her  what  was  the  interest  of  grretted.  His  ^eatb  occasions  a  vacancy 
10,000/.  four  per  cent,  stock  ;  a  qoes-  i„  the  oflice  of  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholo- 
tion  which  would  pose  half  the  young  mow's  Hospital,  and  also  in  the  Council 
ladies  in  London.  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 


*  Mbo.  GAsriTBt  Tol.  X.  p.  9l2b» 
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ROYAL   MEDICAL    AND    CillRUR.  by  the  author  to  the  a.lopiios  of  tlic  me- 

GICAL  SOCIETY.  thod  of  separatins:  ihemass  from  the  lower 

Jan.  9, 1838.  part  upwards.    The  cxtcmni  jn^iilar  vein 

The  President  in  the  Chair.  »"<>  e«tenial  carotid  artery  being  necesra. 

nly  divided,  were  iinmediately  sccnred  by 

m   7T'  M        />     v      I      1    1.     V      nr  ligatures,  the  latter  bcinir  tied   at   both 

miljUaryofatem^UwhohasFourMa^^  ^^^^     When  the  rcmoral  of  the  ma.shad 

and  ^,pples.     By  Robert  LleM.D.,  ^^  ^„^^^,     accomplished,  the    auloid 

F.R.S.,  Hiysician  to  the  British  Lying-  ^/^^  tranUerse  proce«  of  the 

m  Hospital,  &c.  &c.  ktlas,  were  exposed  to  view.    The  result 

The  individual  in  whom  the  above  men-  of  the  operation  was  quite  favoarable,  the 

tioncd  pecnliarity  presented  itself  was  35  wound  being  entirely  healed  in  six  weeks. 

years  of  age,  and  was  prematurely  deli-  _     _          ._ 

▼ered  of  a  still  born  child  on  the  21st  of  TwoCases  oj  Tumoi»prea$hig  vpmi  the  Stperhr 

July,  1835.    The  mammK  having  after-  Y^<^  ^'"*'"'  euuMg  Odtma  j/  the  Face  and 

wards  become  excessively  |Miinful  and  dis-  Superior  Edtrrmitiet.  Bv  J.  Wilson, M.D. 

tended,  she  was   compelled   most  reluc-  Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 

tantly  to  permit  the  author  to  make  an  In  the  first  of  the  cases  here  related  the 

examination  of  them,  by  which  it  was  dis-  compression  of  the  vein  was  th«  eonse- 

covered  that  she  had  two  mamms  and  qnence  of  an  aneurism  of  the  arieria  iiino. 

tvo  nipples  on  each  side.    The  inCi'rior  or  minata,  the  sac  of  which  was  found  to 

pectoral   mammaa  were  fully  developed,  contain  a  firm  mass  of  fibrin.    Hie  vena 

and  in  the  natural  situation  ;  and  their  cava  superioi:  was  in  contact  with  the  sac, 

nipples,  areola?,  and  glands,  presented  no-  and  communicated  with  it  by  a  small  open- 

taing  unusual  in  their  anpearance.     Near  iug.     Portions  of  fibrin  were  found  in  the 

the  anterior  margin  of  the  axilla,  a  little  vein,  which  was,  however,  still  penrioos. 

higher  up  on  each  side,  was  situated  ano-  The  obstruction  of  the  vena  cava  in  the 

ther  mamma,  about  one  sixth  the  size  of  other    instance   related,  arose    from  the 

the  others.     The  nipples  of  these  were  pressure  of  a  tumor  of  large  size  and  ano- 

small  and  flat,  but  when  gently  pressed  a  malous  structure,  which  completely  sor- 

milky  fluid  flowed  copiously  and  readily  rounded  the  vein.    The  head  of  the  pan- 

from  several  ducts  which  opened   upon  creas  was,  in  this  case,  enlarged  to  the 

their  extremities.     Whea  milk  was  drawn  diameter  of  four  inches. 

from  the  lower  broasts  a  small  quantity     — 

usually  e8ca|>ed  from  the  nipples  of  tlie  PHYSICAL  SOCIETY,  GUY'S  HOS- 

uppcr;  and  when  the  draught  came  into  PITAT 

the  former,  the  latter  invariably  became  * 

hard  and  distended.     From  the  flatness  of  Janoary  IS,  1838. 

the  nipples  of  the  upper  breasts  the  patient  !>*•  Hughes   in  the  Chair. 

had  never  been  able  to  suckle  with  tl^em.  

The  author  considers  the  above  case  as  m^.  Norman  Chevers  read  portions  of  a 

furnishing  one  of  the  best  examples  on  thesis  on  Arieritit. 
record  of  quadruple  mamms?  in  the  human 

subject,  and  cites  from  several    foreign  In  making  some  introducfory  remarks 

authors  some  of   the  most  striking  in-  «pon  the  structure  of  arterial  tissue,  the 

stances  he  has  met  with  of  the  same  mal-  author  described  a  tnnic  w4iich  be  bad 

formation:  the  cases  present  no  material  found  distinctly  intervening  between,  and 

deviation  from  the  one  under  considera-  perfectly  separated  by  cellular  media  from, 

tion.    The  author  remarks,  that  in  some  the  lining  and  contractile  portions  of  the 

women  only  one  breast   has  been   deve-  g^'eat  arteries. 

loped  ;  others  have  had  two  nipples  placed  He  applied  to  this  the  term    "  aponeo- 

on  one  mamma ;   and  a  few  individuals  rotic,"  as  it  appears  to  be  made  np  of  two 

have  had  three  breasts,  two  in  the  natural  or  three  distinct  layers  easily  separable 

situation,    and    a    third    between    them,  from  each  <»ther,  and  fh>m  the  tissnes  which 

Only  one  case  has  heen  recorded  of  five  surniund  them,  each  lamina  having  a  doll 

mamma;  in  the  human  subject.  metallic  aspect,  nearly  resembling  that  of 

.V       .•       r      r             I1..1     T>     .1  '^^  fascia,  and  appearing    to   consist  of 

A  J^armtive  of  a  Ca^  m  winch  the  Parotul  j^^^y  ^^^^^  fibres  disposed  in  the  lonri. 

Oland  mis  eitirjmted  on  account  oJ  Dueofe,  tudinal  direction  of  the      '       " 

^— .       J  I.  ^      T'— — ^j—       f/_-^**_I  FT /» J  _ 


An  elliptical  incision  having  been  mi^de  and  at  last  yielding  only  by  a  short  frao- 

in  the  integuments  of  the  most  prominent  ture.    This  tunic  appears  to  undergo  con- 

point  of  the  tinnor,  its  removal  was  eflcct-  sidcrable   inerea.se  of  development  under 

ed  without  uiurli  difliculty,  and  with  little  certain  conditions  of  arterial  disease;  its 

Joss  of  blood,  (he  facility  being  aUrVbulcd  W^-cTt^  >M:w\Aft  \n»i«  ^\%\^3B«i,  Ua  fibres  mn 
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more  tenaeloiut,  and  may  be  seen  beliind  spontaneously,  as  an  individual  dTect  of 
the  serous  lining,  passinpf  longitudinal  general  irritation  and  depression  tben  ex- 
lines.  It  becomes  iiypertrophied,  probably  isting  in  the  system.  Upon  this  ground 
for  the  intention  of  defending  an  already  be  strongly  deprecated  the  treatment  fol- 
dilated  and  weakened  lube  from  the  effects  lowed  by  the  French  practitioners,  the 
of  inordinate  distension.  use  of  extensive  depletory  measures,  as 

In  its  normal  condition,  the  aponeurotic  being  followed  in  the  majority  of  cases  by 
tunic  appears  not  only  to  offer  a  better  aggravation  of  the  disease,  and  often  by 
surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  serous  death,  eyidently  from  prostration, 
lining,  and  the  distribution  of  its  vascular  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
supply,  than  could  be  afforded  by  a  part  isted  among  the  members  as  to  whether 
of  so  active  function  as  the  contractile  the  structure  dcFcribed  by  Mr.  Cherers 
coat,  but  it  must  also  assist  greatly  by  its  should  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  coat, 
elasticity  in  enabling  the  tube  to  return  Mr.  Hilton  said  that  he  had  listened 
from  extension  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  attentively  to  the  obsenrations  contained 
while  it  prevents  it  from  yielding  too  in  the  paper,  and  had  also  examined  the 
greatly  under  force  so  applied.  preparations  sent  round  by  the  author; 

In  adverting  to  the  subject  of  acute  but  was  not  satisfied  that  Uiere  was  any 
aortitis,  and  detailing  the  morbid  changes  thing  either  in  the  description  or  disseo- 
indnced  by  that  state,  distinctions  were  tion  which  could  justify  Mr.  Chevers' con- 
drawn  between  the  various  kinds  of  red-  elusions.  Mr.  H.  was  inclined  to  regard 
dened  marks  which  so  often  appear  upon  the  tunic  described  as  distinct,  to  be  no- 
the  lining  arteries  after  death.  As  to  the  thing  more  than  the  cellular  membrane 
supposed  effect  of  the  imbibition  of  blood,  connecting  the  internal  and  middle  coots 
the  author  related  some  experiments,  from  made  more  distinct  by  disease, 
which  he  adduced  that  blood  does  not  Mr.  Dendy  supported  Mr.  Hilton's 
usually  produce  a  stain   upon   tolerably  yiews. 

healthy  arteries  until  after  the  time  at  Mr.  Key  vindicated  the  claims  of  Mr. 

which  the  average  number  of  examinations  Chevers  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  arterial 

arc  made ;  and  that  the  marks,  when  pro-  coat,  which  was  distinct  from  both  the 

duced,  are    unlike  those  resulting  from  internal  and  middle  coats  in  the  arrange- 

organic  change.    There  is  another  state  of  roent    of   its   fibres.      The    preparations 

partial  reddening  which  cannot  be  ascribed  which  he  (Mr.  K.)  had  seen,  had  satisfied 

cither  to  an  inflammatory  or  staining  pro-  his  mind  upon  the  point, 

cess.    The  author  endeavoured  to  account  Mr.  Kino  and  Mr.  Gbebnwood  also 

for  this  appearance  by   surmising,    that  bore  testimony  to  the  completeness  of  Mr. 

during  life  the  main  surface  of  the  aorta  Chevcrs'  observations. 

C resents  a  light  pink  hue.     It  has  long  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tweedie,  se- 

een  proved  that  in  the  moment  of  death  conded  by  Mr.  King,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 

the  aorta  becomes  flattened,  its  opposite  carried  to  Mr.  Chevers  for  his  very  valu^- 

surfaces  being  placed  nt-arly  in  apposition :  blc  communication, 

during  a  perft't  contraction  of  this  kind  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society, 

the   vessels   supplying   the  serous  lining  Jan.  27th,  Dr.  Addison  in  the  Chair,  Mr. 

would  become  emptied  of  their  C4)ntents,  Aspland  will  read  a  paper  On  $om*  Diuatn 

leaving  the   surface,  which  they  covered,  of  the  Heart, 

perfectly  blanched;  but  should  any  cir- — -~- 

cumstance    occurring     during,    or    even  IRISH  COLLEGE   OF   SURGEONS, 

shortly  after  the  agony,  as  a  failure  of  pharmacy  laws. 

supply  from   the  organic  nerves  at  any  

point,  prevent  the  cylinder  from  exerting  The  committee  appointed  by  the  coU^j^ 

or  maintaining  its  tonicity  at  that  spot,  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 

the  vessel's  internal  surface  would  there  re-  practice  of    Pharmacy,    presented    their 

tain  its  original  aspect,  while  the  remain-  report  at  an  unusually  large  meeting  of 

dcr  became  entirely  deprived  of  colour,  the  college  on  Tuesday  the  9th  inst.    The 

After  advancing  facts  connected  with  the  snggestions  were  agreed  to  without  a  dis- 

symptoms  of  this  disease,  and  the  patho-  sentient   voice,  and  there  was  but    one 

logical  changes  which  appear  in  connec-  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 

tion   with  it,  it  was  submitted  that  as  most  vigorous  and  speedy  remedies    to 

almost  every  case  of  acute  aortitis  arises  meet  the  present  emergency,  and  to  pro- 

iii   constitutions   rendered   morbidly  irri.  tect  the  pnblic  from   the    consequences 

table  by  certain  vicissitudes,  and  in  con-  likely  to  result  from  the  insubordination 

junction  with  similar  states  of  inflammg-  of  the  persons  appointed  by  law  to  prepare 

tion   in   tissue  analogous  to  the  arterial  themeaicines  ordered  bythe  member;  of  the 

linings  in  general  junction  and  organ isa-  profession  for  the  patients  under  their  care, 

tion,  the  disease  in  that  division  of  the  The   first  provision  suggested  by  the 

circulatory  system  results  not  from  trans-  committee  is  to  cw^ViV^a^  «^\iX>&^  ^^x^- 

mission  of  oisease  from  other  parts,  but  liliuuen  \o  v^t^t*  ^sA  ^AssivBi»NKt  vaft 
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medicines   necessary    in    their    practice.  '   The  members  of  the  Leeds  Medical  So- 

Not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  ciety,    consisling    of    legally  authorised 

income  from   the  sale  of  them,    but  to  practitioners,  having  some  time  ago  had 

secure  correctness,  and    to    deprive    the  their  attention  directed  to  the  anprece. 

apothecaries  of  the  opportunity  of  med-  dented  and  increasing  extent  of  qoackeiy, 

dling  or  tampering  with  their  patients,  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  what 

The  next  is  to    protect   and    enc«)anige  means  conld  be  adopted  for  its  sappresaion. 

regnlar  apothecaries  for  the  service    of  On  receiving  the  report  of  the  Committee, 

those  who  do  not  wish  to  dispense  their  and  at  their  suggestion,  the  Society  have 

own  medicines,  who  shall  be  compelled  to  unanimously  determined  to  petition  the 

attend  to  the  business  of  their  ihops,  and  legislature  for  that  protection  against  if- 

not  engnge  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  legal  competition  to  which  an  honooimble 

surgery.    The  third  provision  is  to  prevent  profession  is  entitled, 

all  persons  practising  medicine  or  surgery  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  the  bfirongh  of  Leeds 

from   compounding  the   prescriptions   of  the  number  of  prescribing  druggists  and 

other  practitioners,  or  in  any  other  way  other    illegal    practitioners    considerably 

encroaching  upon  the  department  assigned  exceeds  that  of  the  regnlar  meinben  of  the 

to  the  regniar  apothecary.    The  fourth  is  profession;  and  the  same  calculation  is 

to  visit  with  severe  pemilities  all  apothe-  applicable  to  many  other  plM;ra.     The 

rarics  who  employ  ignorant,  uneducated,  uneducated  druggists  are  now  in  the  fall 

or  inexperienced  apprentices  or  journey-  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  those  privi. 

men,    in   compounding    medicines;  such  leges  which  were  intended,  by  the  Act  of 

practice  being  attended  with   the    most  1815.  to  be  sccored  to  the  aiiotheraries ; 

lamentable  consequences.    The  fifth  is  to  while  the  latter,  after  years  of  preparatory 

punish,  in  a  summary    and    exemplary  study  and  expense,  have  the  mortification 

manner,  all  fmuds  and  abases  in  the  pre-  of  seeing  their  harvest  reaped  by  a  set  of 

paration  or  sale  of  medicine,  either  by  the  illiterate  pretenders. 

use  of  impure,  unsound,  or  inert  remedies ;  The  following  petition,  it  is  preanmcd, 

or  the  substitution  of  cheap  and  counter-  will  point  out  to  the  legislature  a  sufEcient 

feit  articles  for  those  which  are  genuine  remedy  for  the  evils  in  question  ;  and  the 

and  expensive.      It  is  also    proposed   to  Leeds  practitioners  earnestly  exhort  their 

enable  all  apothecaries  regularly  educated  brethren     throughout    the    kingdom     to 

and  licensed  in  England  and  Scotland,  second  their  efforts,  by  immediately  sending 

to  practice  as  such  in   Ireland,   and   to  up  to  Parliament  similar  petitions,  signed 

afford  persons  of  slttU  and  capital  so  quali-  by  all  the  legally-authorized  practitioners 

ficd  every  protection  and  encouragement  resident  in  the  district  where  the  petitions 

to  supply  the  present  deficiency  in  this  originate. 

department  throughout  Ireland.  As  this  is  a  question  touching  neither 

The  committee  also  stated  that  they  had  sect  nor  party,  it  is  hoped  that  all  parties 

received  commnnicatitms  from  all  parts  of  will  unite  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  jus- 

the  country  expressing  satisfacthm  at  the  tice,  and   that  no  time  will   be   lout  in 

prospect  of  a  remedy  for  the  present  abuses,  urging  upou  the  legislature  the  ueceasity 

and  affording  much  valuable  information  of  removing  this  oppressive  wrong, 

and  suggestions.  Geo.  Wilson, 

•  The  committee  finally  expressed  their  Secretory  to  the  Committee, 

conviction    that  the  college  would    pro-  Leeds,  Jan.  l,  1638. 
bably  experience  no  serious  opposition   to 

the  proposed  mersure,  except  from   those  "^^  f^*  HonnunibU  the  Commant  efthe  United 

interested  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  exist-  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand^  in 

ing  abuses.  Parliament  Attembled, 

This   Petition  of  the   legally-anthorized 

PETITION  AGAINST    QUACKERY.  Practitioners  of  Medicine,  residing  in 

__^^  the  Borough  of  Leeeds, 

Humbly  sheweth. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette  That  a  very  considerable    number  of 

Sir,  individuals  are  now  practising  the  diflTerent 

I    AM    requested    by  the  Leeds  Medical  ^n^bes    of   medicine  in    England  and 

Society,  to  forward  you  the  annexed  peti-  W»*««'   without  having   undeijgone    any 

tion,  hoping,  should  it  meet  with  Vour  PJ^Pf^tonr  education,  or  examination  by 

approbation,  that  you  will  give  it  a  place  wv  legally-constituted  «afhoritjr.^ 

in  your  valuable  periodical.  J^""!*  m  consequence  of  their  ignorant 

I  remain  admmistration  of  remedies,  very  serions 

Yours  respectfully,  ^"3"^^  "  ^^'V®  *«  ^*^«  P'^Wic  health,  and 

W.  Stead  Taylor  "*°y  *^®'  *^*^®  occurred  in  which  their 

Hon.  Sec.        '  practices  have  been  the  undoubted  canses 

LeeJ/,  Jan,  iO,  1698,  of  death.    Not  a  few  such  cties  have  b€e« 
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iilreadj  before  the  public,  as  matters  for  cessfol,  to  diminish  the  evil  in   a  yerjr 

lep^al  infestigation.  partial  degree  only.     As  moreover  they 

That  the  extent  of  employment  which  are  generally  unsuccessful,  the  Committee 

snch  parties  are  enabled  to  obtain  among  are  of  opinion  that  our  eflbrts  and  time 

the  uneducated  classes  (by  advertising  false  ought  no  longer  to    be  wasted  in  that 

cases,  and  various  other  unworthy  means)  direction  ;  and,  in  support  of  their  opinion, 

injures  materially  the  practice  of  regular  beg  to  refer  the  society  to  their  statement 

members  of  the  profession ;  and  is  more  of  what  has  been  in  vain  attempted  by 

especially  oppressive  to  the  younger  prac-  them  since  their  app(»intment. 

titioners,  who  generally  depend  for  their  2.  That  the  Society  of  Apothecaries', 

subsistence  upon  the  very  classes  who  are  however  desirous  they  niny  be  to  protect 

misled  by  the  false  statements  of  pre-  their  Licentiates  from  illegal  competition, 

tenders.  are  deterred  from  attempting  it  by  the 

That  your  petitioners  are  required  by  difficulty  of  procuring  the  necessary  evi- 

law  to  undergo  an  expensive  preliminary  dence  of  illegal  practice— the  expense  of 

education ;  and  then  to  engage  for  several  bringing  witnesses  into  court,    and  the 

years  in  severe  and  unhealthy  studies,—  great  amount  of  costs  &c.  in  case  of  aver, 

subsequently  to  all  which,  they  are  sub-  diet  being  given  against  them, 

jected  to   rigorous  examinations  by  the  In  fact,  the  Apothecaries'  Act,  while  it 

constituted  authorities.    Yet  the  only  pro-  condemns  the  honourable  candidate  to  an 

tection  afforded  them  is  by  the  Apothe-  extensive,and(ifprf>])erly  pursueil)aseverc 

caries'   Act;    which,  however,   is  totally  course  of  study,  preparatory  to  his  being 

inadequate  to  redress  their  grievances,  on  even  admitted  to  an  examination  by  their 

account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  court — while  it  requires  such  an  outlay  of 

required  evidence  of  illegal  practice — the  nioney    as  to  exclude  from  the  li&t    of 

great  length  of  the  legal  process — and  the  I  jcentfates  all  men  (however  otherwise 

heavy  amount  of  costs  attending  prose-  qualified)  who  cannot  command  a  consi- 

cutions.  aerable  capital— this  Act  affords  to  the 

That  it  is  thereft>re  inexpedient  and  use-  Licentiates  who  have  passed  its  ordeal,  no 

less  to  waste  further  efforts  towards  the  kind  of  protection  whatever  against  the 

conviction   of  illegal  practitioners,  under  rapacity  and  iflrnorant  pretensions  of  the 

the  very  insufficient  powers  afforded  by  lowest  dregs  of  the  community, 

the  Apothecaries'  Act.  d.  The    Committee  think,  that    if    a 

That   your  petitioners,    therefore,    beg  clause  could   be  obtained  in  addition  to 

most  respectfully  to  suggest,  as  the  only  the  present  Act,  to  make  it  lawful  for  any 

means  of  remedying  the  above  evils,  and  magistrate   to  summon  before  him  sus- 

protecting  the  public  from  the  dangers  of  pected  individuals;  and,  in  case  of  their 

ignorant  and  empirical   practice,  that  a  being  unable  to  produce  a  diploma  from 

clause  be  added  to  the  Apothecaries'  Act,  some  legally  constituted  board  of  examin- 

empoweringmagistrates  to  summon  before  ers,  to  inflict  upon  them  such  a  penalty 

them  any  party  charged    with  illegally  (either  fine  or  imprisonment)  as  shall  Ke 

prescribing  or  practisins:  any  branch  of  deemed  expedient  for  every  offence ;  such 

medicine  in  England  or  Wales,  and  in  the  an  addition  would  tend  very  materially  to 

event  of  such  party  failing  to  produce  the  the  suppression  of  quackery,  and  wquld 

license    of  the   Apothecaries'   Society  of  ensure  a  consequent  improvement  in  the 

London  (or  proof  of  having  obtained  such  p^spects  of  the  profession — more   espe> 

license,)  to  inflict  such  a  penalty  as  may  cially  the  junior  members  of  it,  who  are 

seem  adequate  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  necessarily  the  great  sufferers  from  illegal 

the  offence.  opposition. 

And  your  Petitioners,  &c.  4.  If  the  propriety  of  these  suggestions 

be  admitted,  it  is  obviously  the  duty,  as 
well  as  the  interest,  of  the  medical  profes- 

MEANS  OF  DIMINISHINO  P^^ertX' «Vtl::fu-   "iTlI 

QUACKERY.  confer  a  benefit  both  on  themselves  and  the 

The  Committee  of  the   Leeds  Medical  public.     When  an   advantage  is  to  be 

Society,  appointed  to  inquire    into   the  gained  by  any  one,  he  must  AimaeZ/'seri- 

means   best  calculated   to  diminish  the  ously  strive  after  it,  trusting  to  the  exer- 

amount  of  Quackery,  having  given   the  tions  of  no  second  person,  and  least  of  all 

subject  their  best  attention,  beg  to  suggest  to  those  of  the  individual  from  whom  the 

the  following    propositions    to    the   so-  benefit  is  to  be  obtained.    This  has  been 

ciety: —  abundantl?  proved  in  the  case  of  medical 

1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  discontinue  reform,    'f  he  profession,  instead  of  them- 

any  further  attempts  to  procure  the  codvIc-  selves  struggling  for  the    possession    ^C 

tion  of  individual  pretenders;  sach  at-  thoMpTinVc%«aiai<^ViBiBra.x^)X^A  Ns^  ^'^^'^ 

tempts  beio^  caicuiated,  even  when  aac-  they  im  itiMfM^bV)  «Q.>^>&ft&>\»:««  xroaft^^ 
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to  the  efforts  of  indiridoal  members  of  the 
legislatorr,  who,  haviD^  no  personal  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  have  allowed  it 
qaietly  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

The  com  i.ittee,  therefore,  most  camest- 
\j  call  upon  the  members  of  this  SocietT 
to  be  united  in  their  endeaToors,  and  to 
allow  no  party  feelings,  no  forei^  con- 
sideration, to  interfere  with  their  determi- 
nation of  having  their  grievances  re- 
dressed. For  the  attainment  of  snch 
redress,  the  Committee  be^  to  recommend 
.  that  petitions  to  the  two  Hoases  of  Par- 
liament be  drawn  ap,  and  signed  by  all 
licensed  practitioners  in  this  Borough, 
setting  fiirth  in  plain  terms  the  injuries 
which  medical  men  snffer,  from  the  very 
insufficient  protection  afforded  them  by 
the  Apothecaries'  Act ;  and,  secondly, 
suggesting  to  the  notice  of  the  legislature 
the  summ.iry  process  of  punishing 
quackery  by  empowering  magistrates  to 
inflict  a  penalty  on  the  party  accused  fail* 
ing  to  produce  a  lawful  certificate  of 
qualification. 

6,  When  the  petitions  have  been  duly 
signed  in  fjcedf  and  the  out-townships, 
the  Committee  recommend  that  other 
large  towns,  such  as  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, Birmingham,  Halifax,  &c.,  be  in- 
vited to  CO- operate  with  us,  by  preparing 
similar  petitions,  and  in  their  turn  invit- 
ing neighbouring  towns  to  do  the  like;  so 
that  petitions  may  be  presented,  as  if  with 
one  accord,  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

a.  That  it  will  be  desirable  to  commu- 
nicate with  Messrs.  Warbnrton  and  Wak. 
ley,  to  ascertain  whether  tbev  have  any 
intention  of  introducing  this  subject 
during  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament ; 
if  R<»,  w4iat  are  their  specific  objects  ? — if 
not,  whether  they  will  assist  the  cause 
when  we  ourselves  bring  it  forward  ? 

7.  Thatacconnts  of  our  determinations 
and  proceedings  be  sent  to  the  leading 
medical  periodicals,  begging  their  assis- 
tance in  making  the  business  generally 
known,  nnd  in  encouraging  the  profession 
to  come  forward. 

Lastly,  the  Committee  would  again  urge 
upon  yon  the  necessity  of  being  united. 
The  nndertaking  in  which  we  are  about  to 
engage,  not  only  tends,  if  successful,  to 
the  immediate  benefit  of  every  present 
menil>er  of  the  medical  profession,  but 
aho  promises  to  remove  many  diffi- 
culties from  the  path  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations of  practitioners.  It  is,  therefore, 
snrely  unnece«5sary  to  use  any  arguments 
to  show  that  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of 
the  profession  to  exert  themselves  in  a 
cause  of  itself  jio  good,  and  so  entirely 
their  own,  The  Committee  have  confined 
their  considerations  to  the  single  subject 
o/'  quackerj,  bat  do  not  therefore  wU\\  lo 


limit  the  field  of  improrement.  They 
leave  it  to  the  profession  general! j  to  de- 
termine how  far  it  may  be  prudent  to  con. 
fine  their  endemvoars  to  the  one  object  of 
the  suppression  of  that  abase,  or  to  extend 
them  to  the  various  details  of  mediod 
reform  which  have  been  of  late  yean 
before  the  public.  Tbey  also  leave  it  to 
this  Society  to  determine  oo  tbe  proprietv 
of  calling  a  public  meeting  of  tbe  Ijeem 
practitioners,  for  tbe  diaemsiini  of  this 
important  sobjeet,  and  the  adoption  of 
snch  measures  as  may  seem  calculated  to 
obtain  tbe  desired  end. 

(Signed)     Samcci.  Heai.i>, 
Geo.  BEAKPAma, 
GsomoB  WiLsoir. 
W.  Stkad  TATLoa,&r. 
8cpt.22,1.'»7. 
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CATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medieml  Gmzette. 

Sir, 

Mat  I  request  of  you  tbe  taronr  of  Insert- 
ing, in  an  early  number  of  jour  journal, 
tbe  accompanying  Resolution  (with  tbe 
list  of  signatures)  adopted  unanimooalj  bj 
the  professional  gentlemen  of  Deronport 
and  Stonehouse. 

I  have  tbe  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obeiient  servant, 

Joseph  Mat,  Hon.  See. 

Devnnport,  11  Jan.  18S8. 

We,  the  undersigned  Medical  Prae. 
tjtioners  in  Devonport  and  Stonehouse, 
resolve  tliat  in  future,  we  will  answer 
communications  made  to  us  by  Insurance 
Companies,  relative  to  the  health  of  indi- 
viduals who  may  have  been  under  our 
medical  treatment,  onlv  on  condition  tliat 
such  communications  be  aceompanied  by 
a  suitable  fee,  considering  the  Insurance 
Companies  are  parties  TOuefited  by  the 
information  thus  obtained. 


J.  Bone. 
J.  Boyle. 
J.  Burrows. 
J.  C.  Buxton. 
J.  E.  Clark. 
W.  Cole. 
T.  Cn)ssing. 
G.  Dansey. 
G.  GIa«on,  M.D. 
T.  C.  rianeock. 
G.  F.  B.  Harrison. 
J.  IshiH.  M.D. 
W.  J.  isbell. 
S.  Kerswill. 
R.  J.  Laity. 


J.  Lower. 
J.  May. 
G.  Rolston. 
F.  Row,  M.D. 
T.  Rotter. 
J.  E.  Rotter. 
W.  Simpson. 
E.  B.  Squire* 
P.  W.  Swain. 
C.  Thomas,  M.D. 
R.  Topping. 
H.  Tracey. 
C.  Tripe. 
L  P.  Tripe 
R.  Watson. 
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TWO  CASES  OF  STRANGULATED  however,  as  it  incommoded  him  in  basi- 

FTPRNTA  ness,  and  he  left  it  off;  bnt,  one  dav,  on 

nCiiiPiiA.  exerting  himself,  a  large  mass  of  intestine 

By  M.  Thomassin,  of  St.  Etienne.  made  its  vi^ay  into  the  serotnm.    I  was 

ealled  to  the  patient,  and  found  him  la- 

Case  I. — Madame  Tricot  de  Feme,  aged  bonring  under  all  the  symptoms  of  stran- 
47,  of  a  bilious  temperament,  deaf»  and  gtilated  hernia.  In  spite  of  the  most 
worn-out  wiih  cares,  had  had  a  tumor  the  rational  treatment,  the  protruded  parts 
size  of  an  egg,  in  the  crural  region,  for  could  not  be  replaced,  and  I  therefore  pro- 
twelve  years.  The  tumor  was  not  move-  posed  the  operation,  but  it  was  not  con- 
able,  and  conld  not  be  diminished  by  scnted  to.  The  patient  suffered  for  a  week 
pressure,  nor  did  it  communicate  a  shock  under  the  following  symptoms:  vomiting 
to  the  hand  when  she  coughed.  There  of  fascal  matter,  inability  of  swallowing 
wos  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  a  hernia,  fluids,  extreme  inflation  of  the  abdomen, 
except  the  seat  of  the  swelling,  and  the  pulse  wretchedly  weak,  face  extenuated 
periodical  disturbance  which  occurred  in  and  livid;  general  infiltration  [anasarca?], 
the  alimentary  canal.  Its  size  was  neither  The  patient,  seized  with  alarm,  now  asked 
lessened  nor  increased  by  u  alking,  or  the  me  to  operate ;  but  as  I  was  persuaded 
horizontal  posture.  The  irreducibility  of  t]iat  the  attempt  would  be  hopeless,  I  re- 
the  tumor,  from  the  patient's  not  wearing  fused.  All  the  symptoms  continued  for 
a  truss,  and,  in  fact,  every  circumstance,  two  months,  and  yet  the  patient  recovered, 
made  one  think  that  no  harm  woulu  Ever  since  this  occurrence  he  has  been 
happen,\vhvn,  one  day,  without  any  known  attacked  every  three  months  by  violent 
cause,  the  patient  was  seized  with  violent  colic,  inflation  of  the  abdomen,  obstinate 
pain  in  the  tumor;  there  was  exquisite  vomiting,  and  general  infiltration.  This 
sensibility  in  the  abdomen,  with  meteorism;  state  lasts  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then 
and  vomiting  of  all  fluids  that  were  swal-  ceases. — Gasette  da  BopUaux, 

lowed,  but  not  of  faecal  matter. 

On  being  called  to  see  the  patient,  I 
suspected  that  it  wasa  case  of  strangulated       POSITION  DURING  DELIVERY, 
hernia  with  adhesions.     I  applied  leeches  «.— . 

and  ordered  the  warm  bath, but  the  symp-  _,     ,     __,.  ^    ,     __   ,.     .^ 

toms  continued  in  spite  of  my  treatment,  ■*  ^  '**  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 
and  my  repeated  effiirts  at  reduction  were  s„j 

in  vain.    The  long  weakness  of  the  patient  •  !  ^         i  ..      .  i. 

made  me  dread  the  operation,  yet,  as  it  J  »!»  "ot  expect  my  letter  to  you  woold 

was  certain  she  would  sink  without  it,  I  ^*^*^  **f ®"  honoured  with  the  rather  ambi- 

resolved  to  perform  it.  ****"'  title  you  affixed  to  it,  still  less  that 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  ope-  !^  T"*r   ^"^  *^  ***l  ^*''^j*  '^^V'^^y  J[J® 

Ltion  until  nrriyin^  .t  ih^  homini  ««n .  K>n<l  of  unswcr    it  has  done  from  Mr. 


ration  unUl  arriving  at  the  hernial  sAc;  ?!""  «'  «n»^^f^  "  "««  «^!"«  '™"  ^"• 
but  after  making  the  incision  in  the  skin,  ^*^^?^-  /«  ^*>«  ^""^  position  lias  the 
and  dissecting  away  the  cellular  tissue,  T  ^^^\^^}^  of  common  usage,  it  is  the  one  I 
was  mach  surprised  when,  instead  of  a  S'^*^*  always  adopt  in  ordinary  cases ;  but 
transparent  hernial  sac,  I  saw  a  sac  with  ]  ^"9  '^*"  "»  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  as 
radiated  fibres,  and  of  semi- cartilaginous  *?  **>°  ^S"""JI']'^  "^  obtained  that  sane- 
consistence.  I  thought,  at  first,  that  T  ^"'5'  }^^'  ^^^"^  V^"J?'f  l"*,  '^u' 
had  come  to   a  tumor  arising  from  the  J"*'^^  ^»"r  ^V^""^  ®^  "^^^""^  ^  ^"^^l  ^¥ 


abdomen,  and  causing  all  these  symptoms  ^*»"^®  "^  ^^«  ^"J»  third,  fourth,  and  the 
by  compression.  greater  part  of  the  second.  As  to  his  re- 
I  made  an  incision,  to  be  certain  of  the  ™^^^?  «"  ^he  relative  position  of  the  patient 
nature  of  the  tumor,  and  found  that  the  "P^  *"®  medical  attendant,  I  have  only  to 
parietesofthesacwerehalfan  inch  thick,  "''*57«  that  (according  to  my  slender 
and  that  my  diagnosis  had  been  ct>rroct.  ^^^^^l'  ^^^^^  ^^®  ahsnluti  position  of  both 
It  contained  a  portion  of  omentum  and  a  «re  changed,  the  relaiive  posiUon  may  re- 
knuckle  of   intestine.     After   havinir  re-  «najn  the  same. 


came  awav,  in  fragments,  from  the  wound,  •?"  always  accomplish  without  exposing 

which  became  gangrenous.    The  paUent  ^"®  paticnt,  having  never  done  so  but  in 

survived.  ^"®    instance,  where  the  diseased    state 

of     the     parts      might     have     puzzled 

Cnse  IL— A  man,  aged  />5,  of  a  lym-  even    the    erudite   tact    of   flfr.  M*Ivor. 

phatic  tcmpernmc:.t,  wa^  affected  with  an  I     cannot     make    the    'slightest     pre- 

inguinal  heniia  on  the  left  side,  which  be  tension  to  pass  the  female  catUetet  ^v>3ei 

had  kept  reduced  f«»r  many  years  by  means  "  grace  tiiiA  cowVew  ^*  tixv\  \  VsA^i  ^iMK«^« 

of  a  truss.    Hebrew  tlritfof  wenring  il,  fow,  Vknj  T«ad^«c«&«n  v^^A^ii^^^'^ifc  «wv- 
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troversy  with  ro  highly  gifteil  an   oppo- 

Dent.    I  must  decline  the  unequal  contest, 

and  only  exprefis  my  helief,  that  if  Mr. 

M*Ivor  would  spare  a  little  more  of  the 

last  article,  viz.  courtesy,  to  an  inquiring 

country  practitioner,  he  would  not  find  it 

a  ruinous  misapplication  of  that  valuable 

quality. — 1  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Colem. 
Cbeltenhtm,  Jan.  16,  IBA.^ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
Permit  me  to  direct  the  attention  of  your 
correspondents,  Messrs.  Coles  and  M'lvor, 
tf>  Naegl^'s  Essay  on  the  Mechanism  of 
Parturition,  translated  by  Dr.  Rigby, 
pp.  12—30.  They  will  find  there  full  and 
ample  reasons  why  women  are  delivered 
on  the  left  side  in  preference  to  the  right, 
and  decidedly  more  sntisfuctory  than  those 
advanced  by  Mr.  M'lvor  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  your  journal. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Forceps. 
Guy's  Hospital,  Jan.  1«.  1838. 

ACCIDENTS    ADMITTED  AT  THE 
LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Surgeon  of  the  Week^  Mr.  Luke. 
Auiitant  Surgeon^  Mr.  Curling. 
Dec.    Sex.  Age.  Case. 

26.  M.  68    Contused  hip. 
M.  40    Contused  foot. 
M.  63     Lacerated  scalp. 
M.  36    liacerated  scalp. 
F.  50    Sprained  wrist. 
M.    8    Severe  burn. 

27.  F.   42    Contused  knee. 

F.  46    Rupture  of  the  eye  from  a 

blow. 
M.  21     Severe   contusion    of    the 

elbow  joint. 

M.  45    

M.  54    Fractured  ribs. 

28.  M.  42  Contused  side. 
M.  47  Contused  foot, 
M.  31     Contused  back. 

M.  21     Hsemiirrhage  after  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth. 
M.  20    Free  haemorrhage  from   a 
secondary  syphilitic  ulcer 
on  the  chin. 
Contused  knee. 
Contused  side  and  hip. 
Dislocation  of  the  femur  on 

the  pubes. 
Contused  thigh. 
Contused  knee. 
Contused  side. 
Retention    of  urine   from 
stricture. 
3L    JK.    9    Severe  burn. 

3f.  2!    Contusion  of  the  tesUcVe. 


Jan. 
1. 


M.  61     Fractured  tibia.. 
F.  63    Fractured  femur. 


F   27    Sprained  ankle. 

M.  55    Contused  knee. 

M.  37     Cut  head,  followed  by  ery. 
sipelas. 

Inpatients 30 

Out  patients 51 

Total  daring  the  week  -  •  81 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  gentlemen  WHO  UAVB  RECEIVED 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thundaii.JaN.  11,  1838. 
Frederick  Johifson  Moore,  Uoitgrove,  Exeter. — 
William  Flaher,   Chelford,    Cbeahire.  —  Oiariea 
Holmes.  Oxfurd. 

Thunday,  Jan.  18,  1838. 
George  Chaplin   Child.   EdliibarKh.  — Edward 
Newbold.Blnncheater.— Thomas  Palt-thorpe,  Lin. 
c»ln«hire. — Charlea  Taylor,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
— John  SnllSran. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OF  IIUUIAL^ 
From  Bills  of  MoRTALirr,  Jan.  16,  1838. 

Age  and  Debility .  24 

Apoplexy      •       .  2 

Aathina         .       •  t 

Cancer           .        .  1 

Chlltiblrth     .       .  2 

Consumption        .  25 

ConvuUlons         .  14 
DenlitiunorTrellilu^  4 

Diabetes       .        •  1 

Dlarrhtea      .        .  I 

Dropsy          .        .  6 

Dropsy  in  the  iiralu  7 

Rpiiepffy       ,        .  i 

Erysipelas     .        .  1 

Fever     ...  6 

Fever,  Scarlet      .  8 

Fever,  Typhus     .  7 


Heart,  dlscaaed    . 

2 

Hnopinir  Cougb    • 

6 

Inflammation 

10 

Botvels  j<c  Stomneb 

8 

Rraln 

4 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

9 

Liver,  diseased     . 

1 

Meaitlea         •        , 

2 

Alortiacatlon 

8 

ParalyNis 

8 

Small-pox     • 

6 

Sore   Throat    and 

Quiusey    . 

I 

Uiikuotvn  Ca'ises 

44 

Casualties 


8 


Increase  of  BurlalSj  as  compared  with  )    .^ 
the  precodini;  week        •        .        •   1 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAlT 


Jan* 
Thurstiuy 
Friday  . 
Saiunluy 
Sunday  . 
Monday . 
Tuesday 


TllKRMOMKTRK. 


11 
12 
IS 
14 
15 
16 


I  troui 


Wednesday  17 


5  5ro27 
4*5     28 


RARnMKTKM 

29-H7  to  80  04 


18 

18 

1 

y 

16*5 


20 
27 
28 
81 
81 


80*17 
30  2i 
29!^ 
29-:8 
29*74 
80-07 


80-2S 
»»-ll 
29^88 

29  74 
99ai 


F. 

18 

29. 

F. 

55 

30. 

F. 

66 

F. 

62 

M. 

21 

M. 

53 

M. 

32 

Winds  S.  by  E.  &  S.W.  j  the  fonncr  prevBillapk 
Except  the  afternoons  of  the  12tb,  14ih.  and 
fol>wiiig  day,  generally  cloady.  Snow  fdl  da 
the  1 1th,  14ih,  10th,  and  irtb.  TheTrrylowatat* 
of  the  thermometer  has  not  been  eqaallcd  daria|r 
the  past  eighteen  years.  Upon  refereace  to  ovr 
jo'iriial  for  Jan.  l^iO,  we  find  two  renaikablecJhH 
cidences,  vs.  thst  during  the  prerlons  davs  of  the 
week  the  wind  had  liceu,  as  now.  fron  the  N.E., 
chaniciQg  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  to  the  S.Wn 
tind  the  thermometer  falling  to  1  deg.  It  la  ala- 
guiar  ennat(h,  that  juit  the  same  date  of  the  pre- 
s.-nt  yenr  marks  the  same  low  degree  of  tenipct»- 
tare,  and  precisely  the  same  cbaturc  of  ilie  wtad* 
The  severity  of  the  frost  has,  howcrer,  been 
of  longer  duratiou  thun  in  18*^0,  having  cootinacdp 
without  Interrol  sion.ft-om  the  rveni^gof  fluaday 
the  7th  to  the  preseu  time,  ThuraJay  aomlog'f 
the  18th,  and  yet  no  indication  of  a  CMBfc 
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LRCTURES  notice  of  diseases  will  be  mere  outlines 

with  regard  to  their  R^eneral  symptoms; 
^^  ''""  and  it  is  only  where  they  can  derive  light 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF    ^JP"^  ^^^  newer  views  of  pathology  and 

diagnosis,  and  from  the  application  or 
THE  CHEST,  these  to  practice,  that  we  shall  be  induced 

to  enter  into  any  details;  and  here  I  hope 

iNCU-DiNG  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL      that  you  Will  find  the  principles  which  we 

AND  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  have  bccu  already  considering  continually 

DeUrered  during  the  Spring  Seasons  of  «««/^l  ^  *  ^fV  ^""^  *  8^^^^'  ^^  >"*  ^^^^Y 

1836  and  1837,  *°^  \"  P™<^l>ce. 

Following  the  same  course  which   we 

At  the  Anatomical  School,  Kinnerton- Street ,      adopted  in  describing  the  structure  of  the 

near  St  George**  Hmpital,  organs  of  respiration,  we  have  first  to  con- 

sider  the  diseases  of  the  air- tubes;  and  as 
By  Charles  J.  B.WiLLiAMs,M.D.F.R.S.    the  most    important  class  of  these   we 

shall  commence  with  inflammations. 

Bronchitis    is  essentially  an  inflamma- 

Lecture  XII  ^^^  ^     ^^^    mucous  membrane   of  the 

bronchi,  and  it  derives  its  chief  characters 

Diseoies  if  the  Air  Tuhes-^General  Pathology  from  the  structure  and  functions  of  that 

rf  Inflammation  of  the  Mneou*  Membrane--  membrane.     Now  you  know  that  mucoui 

bnmehiiif^  Mild    Bronchitis  ;    Signs   and  membranes  are  less  simple  in  their  struc- 

Omrse-'Treatment  of  ^  a  CoUP*  by  Pallia^  *««  than  serous,  and  the  eBTect  of  inflam- 

tives-'by  Opinm—by  the  "  Dry  Method"^  mation  on  them  is  consequentW  different; 

Severe  Bronchitis ;  *  its  Signs  and   Course ;  •>«t,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  the  dif- 

Trtatment^Auheuie  Bronchitu—Bronehitit  ference  does  not  exclude  many  parallels. 

of  Infants,  There  are,  an  en1ai]g;ement  of  the  blood<- 

ressels,  an  interstitial  effusion,  and  con- 

Havino  studied  those  physical  and  vital  sequent   swelling ;    there  is   an    exalted 

properties  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  sensibilitj ;  at  first  there  is  a  diminished, 

which,  by  their  healthy  and  their  disor-  but,  as  Uie  irritation  proceeds,  an  aug- 

dered  phenomena,  constitute  the  general  mented    secretion   from    the    membrane. 

physiology  and  the  general  pathology  of  these  This  secretion  is  at  £rst  transparent  and 

organs,  we   next   come  to  consider  the  liquid,  but  more  or  less  glutinous  or  ropy; 

groups  or  associations  of  these  phenomena  and  this  uniformly  viscia  quality  generally 

as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  particular  increases  with  the  intensity  of  the  inflam- 

diseateSf  or  special  pathological  conditions,  mation.     No  sooner,  however,  does  the 

Now  you  may  judge  that  we  have  not  inflammation  begin  to  abate,  than  there  is 

time  to  enter  into  full  descriptions  of  the  a  manifest  change  in  the  secretion ;  it  be- 

various  diseases  of  the  chest,  nor  is  it  the  comes  partially  opaque  and  clotted,  and 

object  of  these  lectures  to  do  so :  these  althougn  still  viscid,  in  parts  even  more 

matters  are  to  be  found  elsewhere,  espe-  so  than  before,  it  is  not  uniform,  and  the 

ciallv  in  the  standard  systematic  works  on  masses  do  not  run  together  and  coalesca 

the  f'raetice  of  Medieinc,  which  have  ap-  into  a  glairy  mass.    This  marks  the  tran- 

peared  within  the  lost  few  years.    Gor  tition  of  the  secretion  from  the  dduumusk 

530.-^  XXI.  *3t^^ 
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or  muco-scrous  to  the  coap^iilated  albumi-  symptom    need    cause  no  apprehen<iioD. 

nous  form,  wliich  may  be  simply  opaque,  Eren    mild    bronchitis,     in     its     acute 

muco  purulent,  purulent,  or  less  frequent-  staje^e,    is    generally    accompanied    with 

ly  of  a  more  solid  albumen;  and  Avith  slight  fever,  and  some  shortness  of  breath; 

these  ehang^es  there  are  indications  of  a  but  I  need  not  dwell  more  on  the  general 

diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the  inflam-  symptoms. 

roation,  and  of  the  local  swelling  and  irri-  It  is  by  the  physical  signs  that  we  more 
tation  which  accompany  it.  When  brought  clearly  mark  the  condition  of  the  bronchial 
to  this  state  of  secretion,  the  vessels  either,  membrane.  In  the  earliest  stage,  perhaps 
having  relieved  themselves,  recover  their  before  the  cough  or  other  symptom  of  pec- 
tone,  and  gradually  return  to  their  ordi-  toral  disease,  various  dry  rhonchi,  the 
nary  size  and  function,  or  if  the  irritation  sonorous  and  sibilant,  with  a  diminution 
have  continued  too  long,  or  have  been  of  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  announce  the 
a  very  intense  character,  they  are  more  narrowing  of  some  of  the  air.  tubes:  more 
permanently  altered,  and  continue  to  se-  rarely,  a  total  absence  of  sound  in  a  part  of 
Crete  more  or  less  of  a  muco-purulent  or  the  chest  implies  that  the  obstruction 
purulent  matter,  the  disease  thus  becom-  there  is  complete ;  but  the  unimpaired 
ing  chronic.  sound  on  percu8<(ion  shows  that  the  vesi- 

Now  if  you  bear  in  mind  this  general  cular  structure  is  free.     These  obstnic 

course  of  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tions,    no  doubt,  arise  chiefly   from  the 

membrane,  you  will  have  a  key  to  many  swelling  of  the  mucous  and  sub-macoas 

of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  bronchitis;  tissues;  we  see  the  like  take  place  in  the 

and  the  character  of  the  disease  will  in  nasal  canals,  when  they  are  the  seat  of 

great  measure  depend  on  the  stage  and  the  kindred  affection,  coryza.*    The  bmn- 

the  ciitent  of  this  inflammation,  and  may  chial  tubes  do  not  remain  long  in  this  dry 

thus  vary  from  an  aflfection  so  trifling  as  state ;    the    secretion    commencing    first, 

not  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  occupa-  gives  a   roughness  to  the  other  sounds, 

tions  of  the  individual,  to  one  of  the  most  and  then  adds  to  them  a  sound  of  bubbling, 

serious  and  dangerous  of  diseases.     Let  us  which  is  the  mucous  rhonchus;  bat  this  is 

quickly  go  through  the  history  of  the  more  seldom  so  loud  as  the  other  sounds,  and 

common  varieties  of  bronchitis.  when  the  disease  occupies  only  the  deep. 

You  know  that  a  common  cough, catarrh,  seated  tubes,  it  may  scarcely  be  heard  at 
or '<  cold  in  the  chest,"  is  a  mild  form  of  bron-  all.  According  as  the  liquid  is  in  the  lafge 
chitis.  This  commonly  begins  with  a  sore  or  the  small  tubes,  the  bubbles,  and  the 
throat  or  a'*  cold  in  the  head,"  the  inflam.  crackling  which  they  produce,  will  be 
mation  of  which  seems  to  travel  down  to  coarse  and  unequal,  or  finer  and  more 
tlie  windpipe  and  bronchi,  there  causing  uniform.  The  usual  seat  of  all  these 
pain  or  tightness  under  the  sternum,  and  sounds  in  the  milder  forms  of  bronchitis  is 
cough ;  at  first  with  a  feeling  of  roughness  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  chest,  whether 
or  dryness  in  the  throat,  but  afterwards  in  front,  behind,  or  at  the  sides,  where 
with  a  tickling,  and  the  expectoration  of  the  larger  bronchi  lie :  in  the  seyerer  forms 
a  thin,  glary  salt-tasted  mucus,  which  is  they  extend  to  other  parts.  You  may  sup- 
often  profuse  in  persons  of  a  relaxed  habit:  pose  from  what  I  said  in  a  former  lecture, 
this  secretion,  so  far  from  relieving  the  in  explanation  of  the  sonorous  and  sibilant 
cough,  obviously  aggravates  it;  and  I  have  rhonchi,  that  the  lower  tones  imply  an 
no  doubt  that  it  possesses  the  same  irri-  affection  of  the  larger  tubes ;  but  the  acnte 
tating  quality  that  the  humour  of  coryza  notes  do  not  exclusively  indicate  an  affec- 
has,  the  contact  of  which  with  the  mem-  tion  of  the  finer  tubes,  for  they  majr  be 
brane  that  secretes  it,  causes  such  an  un-  produced  also  in  the  large  tubes  where  the 
plcasant'tickling, sneezing,  and  lachryma-  obstruction  is  considerable;  and  wbea 
tion,  and  which  excoriates  the  external  you  hear  an  acnte  or  whistling  note  pro- 
parts  over  which  it  runs.  This  has  also  longed  through  the  whole  act  of  inspira- 
a  salt  taste,  and  probably  these  and  all  tion  or  expiration,  you  may  be  sure  that 
other  thin  mucous  secretions  owe  their  it  is  not  produced  in  the  finer  tubesy  for 
irritating  quality  chiefly  to  the  saline  the  air  is  not  so  long  passing  thiongh 
matter  in  them.  Well,  it  is  when  this  is  them.  I  believe  that  the  deep  soDoroas 
secreted  that  the  cough  becomes  most  rhonchus  is  generally  seated  at  the  branch* 
troublesome,  and  from  its  violence  there  ing  ofl"  of  a  large  bronchus,  and  so  strong 
is  not  un  frequently  abrasion  of  parts  of  are  its  vibrations  that  it  is  often  felt  by 
the  membrane  lining  the  trachea  or  larynx,  the  hand  applied  to  the  exterior,  or  by  thie 
and  streaks  of  blood  are  seen  in  the  sputa;  patient,  who  can  point  out  the  spot  where 

these  are,  however,  quite  distinct,  and  do      — — -■ 

not  tinge  the  mass.     Patients  are  apt  to  *  Dr.  Stokes  hn  sugKeHted  an  addlUonal  canst 

be  alarmed  at  this  appearance  of  blood,  *°  *  •P'i"^,°***fJ?'\?""??  ?'  ***•  ^'"?*ir,**Sf^ 

L  .    -i.            1  J  »      »*'F»-«"«»"v*.  V.    */»v«vi,  jj^^  undoly  Irritable.    It  Is  very  probable  thai 

but  if  preceded  by  a  violent  cough,  this  this  may  cooperate. 
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it  is.    Theee  vmriotts  aouDds  may  accom-  advice  for  a  common  cold,  wc  may  jnst  as 

gany  either  the  inspiration,  expiration,  or  well  profit  by  it  ourselves.  It  i»  a  common 
oth.  notion  that  a  cold  must  run  its  course ; 
The  decline  of  bronchitis  is  announced  and  Laennec  cites  a  proverb  much  to  the 
by  a  looser  character  of  the  cough,  and  same  effect:—"  A  cold  well  nursed,  lasts 
tne change  before-named  in  the  expcctora-  forty  days;  a  cold  not  nursed  at  nil,  lasts 
tion  to  the  opaqae  concocted  kind.  This  six  weeks."  I  hope,  for  the  credit  of  our 
is  ^nendly  first  seen  in  the  morning,  that  art,  that  this  is  not  generally  true;  I  am 
being  usually  the  time  of  day  in  which  quite  sure  that  I  have  not  found  it  to  be 
most  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  so,  or  I  would  not  trouble  you  with  any 
show  a  tendency  to  remission.  Sometimes,  further  remarks  on  the  subject.  The  ordi- 
without  this  opacity,  the  sputa  assume  a  nary  mode  of  treating  aoold  attended  with 
more  consistent  form.  This  renders  the  bronchial  inflammation  is  certainly  rather 
cough  and  expectoration  easier,  but  it  is  palliative  than  positively  curative :  but  it 
not  accompanied  with  the  general  improve,  generally  mitigates  its  severity,  and  hastens 
ment  so  remarkable  when  the  sputa  be-  its  termination.  A  brisk  purgative,  con- 
come  simply  opaaue.  Tn  eitlier  case,  the  in.  joined  (if  febrile  or  gastric  disturbance 
spissation  of  the  bronchial  secretion  causes  be  present)  with  a  moderate  dose  of  calo- 
some  change  in  the  physical  signs.  The  mel  and  James's  powder,  will  generally 
bubbles  are  heard  to  break  more  rarely,  take  off  the  edge  of  the  disease;  whilst  a 
and  give  more  of  a  whistling  or  ticking  sedative  and  expectorant  mixture  will  be 
sonnd,  and  the  sibilant  and  sonorous  rhon-  useful  to  quiet  the  cough,  and  to  lead  it 
chi  become  remarkable;  but  they  shift  and  to  its  natural  termination  by  expectora- 
vary  with  every  cough  or  forcible  act  of  tion.  In  the  mild  acute  inflammations  of 
breatliing.  The  same  clots  of  mucus  that  the  air-tubes,  the  promotion  of  expectora- 
by  their  partial  obstruction  to  the  air  tion  is  a  primary  object  of  the  treatment  ; 
cause  this  rhonchi,  sometimes  totally  block  and  besides  those  means  which  reduce  the 
up  one  or  more  of  the  tubes,  and  stop  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  (such  as 
sound  of  respiration  in  the  part  to  which  sudorifics,  evacuants,  counter-irritants, 
the  tubes  lead.  But  this  stoppage  is  seU  and  local  depletion,  some  or  all  of  which 
dom  permanent,  and  a  cough  or  deep  in.  may  be  beneficial  in  particular  cases), 
spiration  will  often  open  it,  or  shift  it  to  great  advantage  will  be  generally  derived 
another  imrt,  and  the  air  is  then  heard  to  from  the  frequent  use  of  a  cough  mixture, 
enter  with  a  whistling  or  clicking  noise.  Various  combinations  may  answer  for 
where  all  had  been  silent  before.  The  this  purpose.  Formulae  of  ipecacuanha, 
sound,  on  percussion,  is  still  uniformly  or  tartarizcd  antimony,  with  hyoscyamus, 
good;  and  this  circumstance,  with  the  conium,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  for  the  on- 
varying  respiration  and  rhonchi,  charac-  set ;  and  squill,  ipecacuanha,  opium, 
terizes  bronchitis  in  this  stage.  and  camphor,  for  the  subsequent  periods. 
Before  I  notice  the  more  formidable  are  what  have  appeared  to  me  to  answer 
varieties  of  bronchitis,  I  must  say  a  word  best.  But  the  eflicacy  of  these  remedies 
or  two  on  the  treatment  of  its  common  is  dccideclly  increased  by  combining  them 
mild  kind.  **  A  cold"  is  generally  ac.  w'ith  an  alkali.  From  ten  to  twenty  drops 
countetl  a  trivial  complaint;  and  although  of  the  liquor  potasssp,  or  an  equal  nam- 
the  sufferer  is  often  more  annoyed  and  ber  of  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or, 
incommoded  by  it  than  by  affections  of  a  in  more  asthenic  cases,  twenty  or  thirty 
graver  name,  still  it  is  '<  only  a  cold,"  drops  of  the  sp.  ammonia?  arom.  are  suf. 
and  he  gets  little  pity,  and  no  treatment  ficient;  and  I  am  confident  that  in  the 
beyond  that  of  a  few  domestic  remedies,  greater  number  of  cascsthe  alkaline  reme* 
which  may  do  neither  good  nor  harm,  dies  quiet  the  cough,  and  promote  expecto- 
Yet  those  of  you  who  arc  liable  to  colds  ration  far  better  than  the  oxymels  and  acid 
and  conghs,  will  agree  with  me  when  I  linctus,  or  lozenges,  that  are  commonly  in 
say  that  this  class  of  complaints,  by  their  use,  and  which,  however  they  may  npi^ear 
frequent  occurrence,  by  their  own  evils,  at  the  time  to  **  cut  the  phlegm,"  and 
and  by  the  many  aches  and  disorders  cleanse  the  throat,  tend  to  disorder  the 
which  they  often  bring  with  them  (tooth-  digestive  organs,  and  often  ultimately  to 
ache,  ear-ache,  deafness,  sore  throat,  weak  increase  the  cough.  To  have  their  full 
eyes,  rheumatic  pains,  indigestion,  cos-  effect,  cough  medicines  should  be  taken 
'tiveness,  &c.  &c.),  interfere  more  with  the  fre(|uently — fit  least  five  or  six  times  a 
comfort  and  occupations  of  very  many  day ;  for  besides  that  their  object  is  to  in. 
individuals  than  all  their  other  illnesses  fluence  continually  the  secretion  of  the 
put  together.  Surely,  then,  the  subject  bronchi  through  the  circulation,  they  seem 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  usually  to  act  in  some  measure  directly  on  the 
gains;  and  if  we  cannot  make  people  in  glottis  and  its  neighb<»urliood  ;  and  in  the 
general  think  it  worth  while  to  take  our  intervals  it  is  useful  to  have  in  the  ^o\vm.>2«w 
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that  was  when  circamstanoes  preyented  a  there  roust  be  limits  to  its  application, 
doe  pemevcranee  in  this  dry  diet.     I  have  We  do  not  yet  know  huw  far  it  may  be 
iTfcoinuiendcd  this  method  of  cure  to  a  pushed,  or  what  may  be  the  extent  of  its 
great  many    friends  and  patients  ;    and  influence  on  various  morbid  conditions  of 
those  who  have  had  the  resolution  to  use  the  vessels  and   of  secreting  organs.     £ 
it    fairly,    have    generully  succeeded    in  know  from  experience  that  partial  abstl- 
bringing  their  troublesome  colds  to  a  pre-  nencc  from  liquids  is  of  great  use  in  mo- 
nature  end.     You  may  be  ready  to  say,  derating  many  kinds  of  congestion,  he- 
that  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease,  roorrhage,    and    local    determinations  of 
I  would  answer,  that  either  you  do  not  blood,  and  especially  in  diseased  condi- 
really  know  what  a  bad  cold  is,  or  your  tions  of  the  mechaniinn  of  the  circulation ; 
appetites  hold  a  little  too  much  of  an  epi-  but  we  have  yet  to  find  out  how  far  a  total 
eurean  sway  over  you.    I  do  not  recom>  abstinence  may  be  carried  to  control  acute 
mend  the  plan  to  those  who  have  only  affections   of  a  similar  character.     It  is 
alight  or  transitory  colds ;  these  may  not  necessary  also  to  bear  in  mind,  that  other 
be  worth  the  penalty  of  any  self.denial ;  diseases  may  arise  from  a  defect  of  liquid  in 
but  tbe  amount  of  discomfort  entailed  by  the  system ;  that  the  excreting  organs  majr 
two  days'  abstinence  from  liquids  is  really  suffer  from  the  undiluted  excrementitious 
trifling  in  comparison  with  that  and  the  matters  that  would  pass  through  them ; 
ill-health  that  a  severe  cold  brings  with  that  their  function  being  disordered,  some 
it;  and  I  have  never  hitherto  seen  any  of  this  excrementitious  matter  may  be  left 
bad  effects  to  arise  from  the  practice.    As  in  the  system,  from  which  very  pernicious 
no  account  of  this  method  of  curing  colds  effects  would  ensue;  that  some  functions, 
has  been  before  the  public,  except  a  short  as  that  of  digestion,  would  be  arrested  by 
notice  which  I  gave  in  the  article  Coryza,  the  want  of  a  due  proportion  of  water  in 
In  the  Cyclopsedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  the  secretions  that  carry  it  on;  and  other 
I  will  detain  you  with  a  few  more  obser-  evils  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enume- 
vatious  on  its  mode  of  action  and  applica-  rate.    I  say,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
tion.  such  consequences  might  ensue  from  car- 
Thegreat effect  ofabstinence from  liquids  rying  this  system   too  far;   but  I   have 
is  promptly  to  decrease  the  mass  of  the  cir-  never  seen    any   such  effects  fW)ra   that 
cutating  fluids.    The  natural  fluid  secre-  amount  of  the  plan  which  is  sufficient  to 
tions  continue,   although   in  diminished  cure  the  severest  cold  at  its  onset.    I  have 
quantity;  the  urine  is  still  excreted,  al-  more  than  once  passed  three  whole  days 
though  its  watery  part  is  diminished;  and  without  tasting  a  drop  of  liquid.    The 
the  skin  continues  to  perspire  either  in-  only  unpleasant  effects  were,  at  the  end 
sensibly,  or,  nnder  the  influence  of  in-  of  the  secoud  day,  slight  headache,  with 
creased  warmth  or  exercise,  in  an  obvious  some  languor,  decided  diminution  of  bo- 
manner.     Not    so  the  morbid  secretion  dily  strength,  and  a  small  feeble  pulse, 
from  an  irritated  membrane :  the  irrita-  These  were  relieved  by  a   night's   rest^ 
tion  is  lessened  with  the  decreasing  ful-  returned  in  the  course  of  the  next  day, 
oess  of  the  blood-vessels;  the  morbid  flux  but  were  entirely  removed  by  two  cups  of 
no  longer  continues,  the  scantier  circulat-  tea  at  the  end  of  the  third  day ;  and  all 
ing  fluid  being  now  taxed  for  the  neces-  that  remained  of  the  effects  of  the  disci- 
sarv  excretions  too  closely  to  supply  it;  pline  was  a  desire  during  the  next  two 
and  the  diseased  membrane,  no  longer  days  to  repair  the  wants  of  the  system  bv 
irritated  by  its  own  secretion,  soon  returns  copious  libations,  tbe  enjoyment  of  which 
to  a  healthy  condition.    If  liquid  be  freely  was  far  greater  than  had  been  the  suffer- 
taken   too    soon,    before  the    membrane  ing  from  abstinence.    This  suffering  is,  in 
hare  lost  its  diseased  action,  the  discharge  fact,  rather  negative  than  positive:  one 
will  return,  and  the  complaint  will  be  as  certainly  does  not  enjoy  one's  meals  Ailly 
bad  as  ever.'    But  if,  after  the  discharge    without  drinking  with  them ;  but  this  is 
has  been  stopped  by  twenty-four  or  thirty,     the  diminution  of  a  pleasure  rather  than 
six  hours  of  dry  diet,  means  be  taken  to  an  infliction  of  pain;  and  when  the  meal 
keep  up  the  other  secretions,  as  by  exer-    is  over,  one  forgets  all  about  it.      But 
else,  with  a  warm  state  of  the  surface,  a    without  dwelling  on   this  point,  which 
little  liquid  may  be  taken  with  impunity,    being  one  somewhat  of  taste,  is  not  to  be 
the  bulk  of  the  circulating  fluid  being    argued  on,  let  me  say  a  few  words  more 
still  below  the  point  at  which  it  can  sup-    on  the  application  of  this  plan  to  the  cure 
ply  any  demands  from  the  irritation  in  the    of  a  cold. 

diseased  membrane.  It  is  very  essential  for  the  success  of  the 

I  think  that  the  physiological  principle  dry  treatment  that  the  cold  should  be  in  its 
of  the  dry  method  is  what  I  have  now  early  irritative  stage,  when  it  generally 
stated;  and  yon  can  easily  perceive  that    oecupies  tbe  nasal  and  pituitary  toAicskf^ 
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brane.     If  there  be  any  fever,  and  esi>e-  irritation,  is  formed  in  the  nasal  or  bnio- 

eiully  if  tiie  state  of  tlie  bowels  require  it,  chial  passa^^.     Sometimes  this  secretion 

an  ui>erient  .with  an  anlimonial  should  be  will  continue  for  a  few  days;  but  unless 

given,  for  this  favours  that  free  state  of  fresh  cold  be  taken,  it  causes  no  inconve- 

the  secretions  on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  nience,  and  soon  ceases.     In  these  cases  it 

the  eOicaiy  of  the  dry  plan  depends.    In  is  generally  pnident  to  take  an  aperient 

milder  cases,  however,  this  is  not  necessary,  and  diaphoretic  on  returning  to  the  use 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  expedient  that  of  liquids,  which  it  is  always  best  to  begin 

the  solid  food  be  not  of  a  too  rich  or  heat-  at  night,  when  there  is  less  risk  of  relapse 

ing  kind ;  for  this,   undiluted  by  liquid,  from  fresh  exposure.    Perhaps  yon  think 

might  be  apt  to  disagree.     Bread,  or  any  that  I  have  been  taking  up  too  much  of 

consistent  farinaceous  food,  with  a  little  your  time  with  this  more  trivial  form  of 

butter,  vegetables,  white  fish,  and  white  catarrhal  disease,  and  this  novel  mode  of 

or  gelatinous  meats,  light  puddings,  and  treating  it ;  but  it  is  because  the  dises^e 

dried  fruits,  will  do  very  well  for  a  dry  is  thought  too  trivial,  and  becaose  the 

diet ;  and  who  can  call  this  starving  ?     In  treatment  is  novel,  that  I  have  been  dwell- 

fact,  I  have  sometimes  not  changed  the  ing  longer  on  the  subject  than  its  compa- 

dict  in  any  particular  but  in  the  point  of  rative  importance  would  seem  to  demand. 
abstinence  from  liquids ;  and  with  regard        The  intense  or  severe  form  of  brondiitis 

to  this  point,  although  total  abstinence  is,  differs  from  the  milder  kind  only  in  the 

of  course,  the  most  effectual,  1  have  found  greater   extent    of   the    bronchial    tubes 

lately  that  a  deviation  to  the  amount  of  which  it  occupies.    Its  pathological  na- 

taking  about  a  table. spoonful  of  tea,  or  ture  and  local  signs  are  the  same,  bot  its 

milk,  with  breakfast  and  the  evening  meal,  general  symptoms  differ,  inasmuch  as  the 

and  n  wine  glassful  of  water  on  going  to  system  suffers  more  from  the  greater  ex- 

be<l,  does  not  interfere  with  the  success  of  tent  of  the  functional  mischief.    Thisdis- 

the   plan,  and  it  certainlv  adds  to  one's  ease  presents  itself  in  two  forms,  the  Mtke- 

comfort.     But  a  great  aavantage  of  this  nie  and  the  atihettic.      In   sthenic  bron- 

plan  is,  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  chitis,  inflammatory  symptoms  are  marked 

one's  ordinary  pursuits ;  it  needs  no  nurs-  from  the  commencement :  these  are  gene- 

ing  or  confinement.    In  fact,  if  care  be  rally  pain,   and  a  feeling   of   tightnesa 

t(ikcn  to  clothe  enough  to  prevent  the  sur.  across   the  sternum ;  hard  severe  coogh, 

face  from   being  chilled,  exercise. in  the  with  very  glutinous  expectoration;  much 

open  air  promotes  the  success  of  the  plan,  fever;  heat  of  skin ;  the  tongue  white  and 

by  promoting  the  natural  secretions.    On  red  at  the  edges;  pulse  quick  and  often 

the  other  hand,  those  who  treat  their  colds  hard;  the  breathing  much  shortened, often 

by  slops  and  diluents,  which  act  chiefly  by  oppressed,  and  the  least  exertion  occasions 

increasing    the    perspiration,   will   suffer  coughing.      The  physical  signs  are  like 

from  the  least  transition  of  temperature,  those  of  the  mild  form,  but  are  here  heard 

which  will  have  an  increased  influence  on  more   extensively  throughout  the   chest, 

a  perspiring  surface.    The  time  necessary  The  rhonchi  are  at  first  sibilant  and  sono- 

to  effect  a  cure  by  the  dry  plan  will  vary  rous,  afterwards  mucous  and  submucoos, 

in  different  individuals,  according  to  the  reaching  to  the  inferior  portions  of  the 

present  qnantitv  of  their  circulating  fluid,  lungs,  with  a  weakened  respiratory  mur- 

the  activity   oi'  their  secretions,  and  the  mur,    announcing    the    presence   of   the 

intensity   of  the  catarrhal  disease;   and  inflammatory  mucus  even  in  the  smaller 

also  somewhat  according  to  the  tempera-  tubes;  but  the  clear  sound  on  percussion 

ture   and   hygrometric  state   of  the  air,  declares  the  vesicular  structure  ttUl  free. 

longer  time  being  always  required  when  If  relief  be  not  afforded  by  expectoration, 

the  air  is  cold  and  damp.    On  the  average,  perspiration,  or  prompt  remedial  measures^ 

forty-eight  hours  of  abstinence  will   be  the  disease  soon  shews  a  change  of  charac- 

quite    sufficient.       I    have  often   known  ter,  from  the  increased  dyspnoaa and  symp- 

tiiirty-six  hours  suflicient;  but  some  few  toms    of    partial    asphyxia   that    ensue. 


severe  and  obstinate  cases  required  three  Then  come  on   feelings  of  great  depi 

diiys.    The  period  may  be  shortened  by  sion ;  the  pulse  becomes  weak  as  well  ai 

exercise   and    warm   clothing,    or    King  quick;    the  seusorium  is  sometimes  dis- 

warm  in  bed,  or  by  commencing  with  a  turbcd;    the  muscular  strength  is  much 

purgative,  or  by  any  other  dry  means  of  reduced;  the  countenance  becomes  anxious 

increasing  the   natural  secretions.     The  and  pallid,  or  partially  livid,  according  to 

catarrhal  affection  is  generally  much  re-  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system;  the 

lieved  at  the  end  of  the  first  day,  and  only  pulmonary  congestion  becomes  evident  by 

is  troublesome  at  times;  but  the  cure  is  a  slightly  diminished  resonance  on  peretis- 

not  complete  till  all  stuffing  is  gone,  and  sion  iu  the  postero-inferior  regions  of  the 

nothing  but  a  consistent  mucus,  without  chest.    The  continuance  of. this  atat^  and 
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the  imperfect  arterialization  of  the  hlood,  or  a  piece  of  coarse  flannel :  it  will  then 

further  disturb  other  functiuns;  the  secre-  genenulj  bring  out  a  small  pustulating 

tiona  become  more  scanty  and  vitiated  ;  erui>tion  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  hours.     Of 

the  tongue  is  loaded  with  a  brown  fur;  the  internal   remedies,  tartar  emetic,  in 

the  thirst  is  intense;  and  all  these  disor-  large  doses,  for  the  strong,  and  mercury, 

dcrs  concur  in  reacting  on  and  aggravat-  with  ipecacuanha  and  James's  powder, 

ing  the  original  disease,  and  in  injuring  for  the  less  robust,  are  the  most  effectual, 

the  natural  powers.     Such  is  the  loss  of  I   shall  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing 

balance  which  ensues  from    the    inroad  the  antimonial  treatment  when  speaking  of 

which  severe  bronchitis  makes  on  the  im-  pneumonia;  and  I  will  not  enter  now  into 

portant  function  of  respiration.    The  share  common  details  of  the  treatment,  as  yoa 

which  the  injury  of  this  function  has  in  will  find    these    given    in    the  standard 

giving    character    to    the    constitutional  works  on   practical  medicine — as  in  the 

symptoms,  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  very  article   bronchitis,  in  the  Cyclopaedia,   or 

timilar  effects  are  met  with  in  persons  who  more  fully  in  Dr.  Copland V Dictionary  of 

have  been  subjected   to  an  asphyxiating  Practical  Medicine*.     The  good  effect  of 

influence.     The  step  from  this  condition  the  treatment  will    be    apparent  in   the 

to  death  is  but  a  short  one,  and  ha))pens  general  symptoms  before  it  is  evinced  in 

too  often,  especially   in  cases  that  have  the  physical  signs.     The  breathing  be- 

bcen  neglected  at  the  onset.  comes  less  laboured,  the  countenance  im- 

Now   the    advantage   of   the    physical  proves,    the  pulse  becomes  steadier  and 

signs  is  to  inform  us  with  certainty  of  the  fuller.     On  listening,  we  may  find  that  the 

first  coming  on  of  an  inflammatory  aficc-  air  enters  more  freely  into  the  lungs,  but 

tiim  of  this  character.    When  with  the  the  mucous  and  other  rhonchi   are  still 

febrile  state  before  described,  whether  the  present,  and  continue  for  some  time;  and 

functional  disorder  be  prominent  or  not,  it  is  only  when  the  improvement  is  con- 

we  find  extensive  rhonchi  in  every  part  of  siderable  that  we  can  perceive  that  thej 

the  chest,  especially  if  they  extend  to  the  diminish,  and  that  the  obstructions  become 

inferior  )>arts,  and  there  be  little  respira*  less  general ;  that  instead  of  bubbling  over 

tory  murmur  audible,  we  should  not  hesi-  the  whole,  or  a  considerable  portion,  of  the 

tate  to  resort  at  once  to  such  depletory  chest,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  heard, 

measures — bleeding,  cupping,  or  leeches —  still  mixed  with  clicking,  whistling,  and 

as  the  individual  case  will  admit,  and  con^  humming  sounds. 

join  with  th^se,  mercurial  and  antimonial  The  chief  difference  presented  by  the 
medicines  to  act  on  the  secretions.  Gene-  asthenic  or  humid  form  of  bronchitis,  or 
rally  even  moderate  bleedings  give  speedy  peripneumonia  notha,  as  it  was  formerly 
relief,  by  removing  the  congested  state  of  called,  is  the  early  appearance  of  signs  of 
the  lung;  and  in  this  respect  bronchitis  depression,  generally  attended  with  gas- 
differs  from  pneumonia,  in  which  this  trie  derangement,  nausea,  headache,  &e.; 
congestion  is  a  more  fixed  part  of  the  dis-  and  by  the  physical  signs  we  learn,  from 
ease.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  produce  the  universal  mucous  rhonchus,  the  early 
an  impression  on  the  pulse,  which  will  presence  of  a  profuse  secretion  in  all  the 
sometimes  increase  in  fulness  as  the  blood  tubes.  I  have  oAen  observed  a  temporary 
flows  and  relieves  the  temporary  conges-  dulness  on  percussion  produced  by  this 
tion.  But  large  bleedings  arc  not  expe-  efl'usion,  or  by  the  pulmonary  congestion 
dient,  for  the  inflammation  of  a  mucous  that  ensues  in  consequence  of  it:  nay,  I 
membrane  is  not  removed  by  them  ;  it  have  known  it  to  cause  bronchophony  and 
involves  a  certain  structural  change,  pro-  bronchial  respiration,  which  lasted'  only 
bably  interstitial  effusion,  that  can  be  during  the  evening  exacerbation,  and  were 
relieved  only  by  a  free  secretion  from  it.  gone  the  next  morning.  The  transient 
Expectoration  is  a  necessary  process  dnr-  character  of  these  signs  is  enough  to  show 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  disease,  and  there  that  the  increased  density  of  the  lung  that 


they  may  generally  be  added  with  advan-  great  pulmonary  plexus  of  vessels,  as  well 

tage.    When  the  edge  of  the  inflamma-  as    the  mucus  in    the  bronchial   tubes, 

tion  has  been  thus  taken  off,  a  venr  large  This  secretion   is  the  great  cause  of  the 

blister,  or  the  free  application  by  friction  depression   and  danger;  and  its  dimina- 

of  a  saturated  solution  of  tartarized  anti-  tion  or  free  expectoration  is  a  chief  object 

mony  on  the  chest,  will  keep  up  the  relief  of  the  treatment.     Bloodletting  is  scarcely 

given.     The  latter  remedy  is  well  adapted     — - — ,^  ,    ^ ; — 

to  the  more  sthenic  forms  of  bronchitis;  *  To  these  must  be  added  the  Tauabie  and 

•'"*'  "«v»«  BiucuAu  iwiMj               .V       V     !  compreheotlve    chapter   on   Brt>nrhUiii,   In   Dr. 

and  to  ensure  its  prompt  action,  the  chest  stokca*  work,  pabllahed  since  ihJ»  lecture  was 

shoald  be  first  rubbed  with  a  flesh-brush,  delivered. 
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borne  here  ;  the  most  available  remedies  ON  THE 

are   large  blisters  of  a  size  to  cover  the 

whole  chest;    mercurial    purgatives,  and  OVA  of  MAN  and  3iAMMIFEROUS 

tartaric    emetic  in   nauseating  or  larger  BRUTES 

doses,  with  expectorants  of  a  somewhat  ' 

stimulating  kind,  such  as  the  decoction      ^g  they  exist  in  toe  ovARiEt  befokb 

of  senega,  and  the  liquor  ammonise  ace-  ,»*i.Bi:.^i..r,/x*f 

tatis,  which  do  not  increase  the  quantity,  impregnationj 

but  facilitate    the    act  of  expectoration.  and  on 

Where  the  depression  is  greater,  and  the 

act  of  expectoration  begins  to  fail,  more  THK  DISCOVERY  in  THEM  OF  A  VESICLE 

stimulating  remedies,  such  as   the  carbo-  ^^^^        ^  ^^at  daeribed  by  rrvjeuar  Pmt^ 
nate  of  ammonia,  must  be  given,  and  the  ®.  ...  v      ^  *.    u-  j 

preservation  of  life  will  often  depend  on  **'y*  ^  '**  immature  Lgg  tfthe  fiird. 

the  judgment  with  which  these  are,  from  »    m         ^m  i 

time  to  time,  administered.   Referring  .you  ^^  Tiios.  Wharton  Jones. 

to  the  works  before    named  for  further  „^.j.,      .vn      la^*     »        la  io.e. 

details.  I  shall  now  only  add,    that    a  »"«>  ^.tor.  lb.  Hot- S«r.,ty,  Jud.  18. 18».. 

certain  degree  of  abstinence  from  liquids  

is  highly  serviceable  here,  not  only  by  di- 
minishing the  mass  of  blood  that  has  to  The  organs  in  female  mammileroos 
pass  through  the  now  choked  lungs,  but  auimals  known  by  the  name  ofovartei, 
also,  as  in  the  milder  catarrh,  by  reducing  were  at  one  time  considered  analogous 
the  quantity  of  the  bronchial  secretion.  Jn  their  function  to  the  testes  of  the 
That  it  has  this  latter  effect  I  am  con-  „ale.  This  opinion,  bowcw.  has  been 
finced  by  repeated  trials;  and, on  the oUier  io„^  ^i^en  up.  and  pbysiologisto  now 

iSivLinrnf l?/n^L\rnW^^  univcLlly  aLit  that  the  function  of 

aggravation  of  dyspnoBa  take  place  m  tnis  .,        _    .•'       r   *i. i*      •     *t- 

sSd  in  other  diJelwes  of  the  chest  after  **"«   «^*"f»^  «J   *h«   mammalia   is  the 

copious  draughts  of  linseed  tea,  and  other  **™«  as  that  of  the  ovanes  of  birds  and 

mucilaginous  liquids,  that  are  popularly  other  oripara. 

taken  with  a  view  to  (ooM/i  the  phlegm.  It  was  m  the  seyenteenth   centurr 

In  young  children,  a  very  dangerous  that  this  analoffy  was  fuUy  determined, 

kind  of  bronchitis  sometimes  come  on  very  Douglas    (Bibiiognraphie     Anatomicie, 

Insidiously.  A  certain  degree  of  drowsiness  Specimen,  p.  42),  boweTer,  affirms  that 

or  stupor  is  present,  which  keeps  the  little  the  true  nature  of  the  ovaries  was  known 

patient  from    complaining  or  coughing,  to  John  Mattheus  de  Gradi,  professor 

A  close  attentipn  will,  however,  delect  a  ^f  anatomy  at  Pavia,  in  the  fifteenlfa 

great  frequency  in  the  breathing ;  and  on  ^^^  /„j  i„    ^y^^^   assertion    he    is 

applying  the  ear  to  the  chest,  the  umversal  f^„^^^j  ^jr  Portal  (Histoire  de  PAna- 

rbonchi,  sibilant  and  roucou.s,  at  once  de-  .  *  j*^!     r»L*     :  j 

Clare  th;  latent  evil.    Emeti^i  and  mer-  tomie  etde  la  Chirurffie,  |w*«m  ;  and 

curial  purgatives  are  the  most  successful  ^"^^2..  ^  ^"2^^™*?,^.     /7i®"®' j,^*'  j^* 

remedies  in  these  cases.    The  former  must  P-  ^^6)  and  Cruveilhier  (Cours  d'Etudes 

not  betoo  frequently  ujted,  as  they  causecon-  Anatomiques,  vol.  i.  P- 66. )     In  proof 

siderablo  determination  to  the  heud,  and  of  what  he  advances,  pouflrlas  eives  tbe 

exhaustion;  but  they  are  eminently  sue-  following  as  a  quotation  from  the  work 

cessful  in  emptying  the  bronchial  tubes  of  of  Mattlieus  de   Gradi : -^ '*  Testiculos 

their  secretion ;  and  I  suspect  that  they  do  muHebres  duo  ova  carnibus  gland ulosis 

this  not  only  by  the  action  of  the  external  cooperta."      In    the    work     to    whicb 

muscles  of  expiration,  but  also  by  ex-  Doughs   refers  (Practica   D.  Magistri 

citing  the  bronchial  muscles  to  contrac^  Johannis  Matthei  ex  Ferrariisde  Gradi, 

r.^Ki  ^TZaa'""^'    ^^X  ^^T\.'LT'^  &c.    Venice,  1620),  I   have    not  been 

forcibly  closed  dunng  the  act  of  vomiting.       ti^ci  u     -  :^^      rk 

In  the  milder  cases'^  small  doses  of  ipe-  ^^^^  ^o  find  any  such  expression.     On 

cacuanba  may  suffice.    The  utility  of  the  ^"^  coiUrary,  in  a  paragraph    (cbarta 

physical  signs  is   thus    roost  evident  in  ^^2,  col.  1),  with   the  marginal   UUe, 

these  cases;  and  in  no  instance  of  febrile  "  Muliebres  habeut  duos   testiculos  ut 

disease  in  infants  or  young  children  should  viri,"  we  read  the  following :— "  In  roa- 

the  practitioner  omit  to  examine  the  state  trice  eteuim  sunt  duo  ova :  ut  dictum  est 

of  the  chest.  supra,  quee  sunt  diets  cames  glaadu* 


«  See  London   and    Edinburgh  PhlkMOpUcal 
Magazine,  vol.  tII.  p.  2M^—Ed»  Gas. 
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losoe ;  et  snnt  duo  testiculi  mulieris  ad  a  definite  shape  in  the  fallopian  tubes 

rotunditatem   magis  dcclinautes   quam  of  rabbits   three  days  after  impregiia« 

testiculi  viri  et  niinores  sunt  tcsticulis  tiou  ;  these  be  delineated.     Butas  they 

virurum;  et  in  eis  fit  freneratio  sperma-  were  so  minute,  so  disproportionate  in 

lis  sicut  et  in  testiculis  viri  secundum  size  to  the  vesicles  of  the  ovaries,  and 

sententiam  medicorum."      The   words  as  subsequent  investig'ators   failed    in 

duo  ova^  in  this  quotation,  mean  merely  detecting^  them,  De  Graaf  for  a  lon^ 

two  bodies  of  an  oval  form.     It  thus  time  lay  under  the  imputation  of  having^ 

appears  that  Mattheus  de  Gradi  enter-  asserteu   what  was  not  true.    To  this 

taiucd  no  other  opinion  on  the  subject  iiijustice  the  authority  of  Haller,  who 

than  the  one  commonly  received  in  his  failed  in  detecting*  ova  in   the  sheep» 

day,  and  which  continued  to  prevail  for  mainly  contributed.    All  doubts  on  the 

two  hundred  years  after.  subject  were,  however,  removed  by  the 

Of  the  distinguished  anatomists  who,  experiments  of  Cruikshank,  performed 

in  the  seventeenth  century,  supported  in  1778,  and  published  in  the  Philoso- 

the  doctrine  that  the  mammifera  are  re-  phical  Transactions  for  1797  (p.  197). 

produced  from   ova  generated    in   the  These  experiments  established  the  truth 

ovaries,  Steno  and  De  Graaf  deserve  to  of  De  GraaPs  assertion. 

he  particularly  noticed.     I  do  not  men-  Prevost  and    Dumas,    in    their   re- 

tiou  our  great  Harvey ;  for  although  he  searches    into  the    generation    of  the 

asserted  that    all  animals,  even   man  mammifera,    found  small    ova  in  the 

himself,  are  propagated  by  ova,  he  did  horns  of  the  utems  of  a  bitch  eight 

not  suppose  that,    in  the  mammifera,  da^saf^er  impregnation,  similar  to  those 

these  ova  are  developed  in  the  ovaries,  observed  by  De  Graaf  and  Cruikshank 

but  that  they  are  first  formed  in  the  in   the   rabbit  on  the  third  day.     But 

uterus.     To  the  ovaries  he  ascribed  an  that  they  had  seen  similar  bodies  in  the 

inferior  function.  6uid  of  the  Graafian  vesicles,  without 

Nicholas  Steno  was  professor  of  ana-  being  fully  aware  of  their  nature,  is 
tomv  at  Copenhagen,  and  afterwards  rendered  probable  by  the  following  ex- 
Bisnop  of  Titiopolis,  and  Vicar  Aposto-  tract  from  their  memoir,  entitled,  "  De 
lical  in  the  countries  of  the  North.  In  la  Generation  dans  les  Mammif^res,  et 
bis  ^*  Observationes  Anatomicee  Spec-  des  premiers  indices  de  d^veloppement 
tantes  Ova  Viviparorum,"  he  affirms  de  l^mbryon,"  published  in  the  third 
that  from  the  ovaries  are  produced  the  volume  of  the  "  Annales  des  Sciences 
rndiments  of  the  ovum,  and  that  the  Naturelles,"  Paris  1825  :— 
uterus  affords  whatever  is  required  for  *'  Les  ovules  qu'on  rencontre  dans  les 
the  perfect  development  of  tne  foetus,  comes  sont  rcmarquable  par  leur  peti- 
These  propositions  Steno  supports  by  tesse.  lis  ont  en  effet  un  ou  deux  mil- 
proofs  drawn  from  human  as  well  as  limetres  de  diametre  an  plus,  tandis  que 
comparative  anatomy.  les  vesicules  de  cet  organe  en  poss^dent 

Regnerus  de  Graaf,  who  was  a  phy-  un   de  sept  ou    huit    millimetres,    au 

sician   at   Delft,   gave  in   his  treatise  moins.     Ce  sont  done  deux  choses  auUl 

"  De   Mulierum    Organis   Generationi  ne  faut  pas  confondre,  et  tr^s-probaole- 

inservientibus,"  a  very  good  account  of  ment    les    vesicules    ou    les  oeufs    de 

the  structure  of  the  ovaries,  describing  Tovaire,  contiennent  dans  leur  int^rieur, 

more  correctly  than  had  previously  been  les  petits  ovules  des   comes,   oui   s'y 

done  the    vesicles  they  contain.     For  trouvent  environn^s  d*un  liquiae  des- 

this   reason   they  are   now   commonly  tin6  peut-etre  k  faciliter    leur-arriv^e 

called  the  ova,  or  vesicles  ofDe  Graaf,  dans  rut^rus.     II  est  survenu  deux  fois, 

It  thus  came  to  be  generally  admit-  en  ouvrant  des  vesicules  tres  avancees, 

ted,   that  the  vesicles   of   the  ovaries  de   rencontrer   dans  leur   iiit^rieur   un 

were  ova,  or  rather  that  these  vesicles  petit  corps  spherique  d*un  millimetre  de 

contained  something  analogous  to  ova.  diametre."    Notwithstanding  these  im- 

But  it  was  a  question  what  the  nature  portant  steps  in  the  investigation,  it  was 

of  that  substance  was ;  whether  it  had  not  till  1827  that  ova  were  first  unequi- 

a  determinate  figure,  or  was  a  mere  vocally  demonstrated  in  the  ovaries  of 

amorphous  mass.      As   nothing  but  a  the  mammifera. 

drop  of  albuminous  fiuid  could  ever  be  To  Carl  Ernst  von  Baer*,  professor 

observed  in  the  vesicles,  the  latter  opi- 

nion  prevailed. 


•  De  Ov\   1ILmtM&«\\^m  «\  'AwbXt^*  ^^w;*^, 


De  Graaf,  in  1672,  discovered  .ova  of    L\pt\«,\b%7.  Tk\»m«aMAx,^WLV^««»%iKAaMWMA. 
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of  zoologfj  in  ihe  University  ofKOni^^ 
bcF)^*,  belongs  the  honour  of  this  dis- 
covery, ■  certainly  the  most  important 
ever  mafle  in  the  history  of  generation. 

Sir  Everard  Home  and  Mr.  Bauer, 
in  a  paper  on  Corpora  Lntea^  in  the 
Philoso])hical  Transactions  for  1819, 
describe  and  delineate  what  they  consi- 
dered an  ovum  in  the  human  ovary. 
The  supposed  ovum  was  in  the  cavity 
of  a  corpus  luteuni;  and  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  hymen  they  imagined  the 
woman  had  died  a  virgin.  There  can 
he  no  doubt  that  Sir  Everard  Home  and 
Mr.  Bauer  were  mistaken  regarding* 
the  nature  of  the  body  they  describe ; 
it  corresponds  in  no  respect  with  the 
human  ovum  as  it  exists  in  the  ovary. 

I  may  here  also  mention,  that  Dr. 
Plaj^ge,  of  Bentheim  (MeckePs  Archiv. 
vol.  vii. ;  and  Meckel's  Deutsches  Ar- 
chiv.  for  1829),  endeavours  to  shew  that 
not  only  he  anticipated  Baer  in  the 
discovery  of  the  ovum  in  the  ovary,  but 
that  it  had  also  been  previously  dc- 
scribed  bv  De  Graaf,  as  well  as  Sir  £. 
Home  and  Mr.  Bauer.  On  these  pre- 
tensions I  may  remark,  that  De  Graaf 's 
claim  to  the  discovery  is  not  better 
founded  than  that  of  Sir  E.  Home  and 
Mr.  ]^iuer ;  and  as  to  the  claim  of  Dr. 
Plagge  himself,  I  can  only  say  with 
Bacr,  that  ^*  notwithstanding  the  most 
perfect  willingness  to  do  so,  I  cannot 
understand  what  it  is  he  says  he  saw." 

In  our  examination  of  the  ova  of  the 
maniniifera,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
structure  of  the  ovum  of  an  oviparous 
animal  will  assist  us  much.  With  this 
view  I  shall  mention  the  points  most 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  structure  of  the 
hen's  egg  in  the  first  stage  of  its  forma- 
tion. But  as  it  is  at  this  period  con- 
tained in  the  ovary,  it  will  he  necessary 
to  premise  a  short  description  of  that 
organ. 

The  parts  common  to  every  ovarium 
arc  a  parenchyma  and  an  investing 
membrane.  To  the  former,  Baer  pro- 
poses to  give  the  name  of  Stroma^  and 
to  the  latter  that  of  Indusium.  In  the 
stroma  are  imbedded  the  capsules,  in 
which  the  ova  are  formed.  In  the 
vertebrata  each  ovum  has  a  proper  cap- 
sule; but  in  some  of  the  invertebrata, 


in  the  form  of  an  epistle  to  the  Imperial  Ara- 
di-my  of  St.  Petersburich,  was  foUovrrd  a  year 
after  by  h  commentary,  illustraling  mure  fu!ly  the 
author*M  view*, 
*  Now  of  St.  Petcnburgh.— Ed.  Qas. 


one  capsule  cod  tains  several  ora.  In 
this  case,  there  is  within  the  capsule, 
besides  the  ova,  an  almost  amorphous 
substance,  which  Baer  calls  »troma 
internum.  The  capsules  he  calls  ikecti 
communes. 

In  birds,  the  yelk  and  its  membrane 
are  the  only  parts  of  the  egg  which  are 
formed  in  the  ovary.  The  cbalaziferous 
membrane,  the  cbalazie,  the  albumen, 
the  membrane  of  the  shell,  and  the  shell, 
are  added  in  the  oviduct.  The  ovary 
of  the  bird  may  be  described  as  a  cluster 
of  capsules  with  their  contained  yelks, 
Tarying  in  magnitude  from  that  of  a 
millet-seed  to  the  full-sized  yelk.  The 
stroma,  which  surrounds  these  capsules, 
is  a  laminar  cellular  tissue,  delicate, 
and  in  small  quantity.  The  indusium 
is  derived  fnim  the  peritoneum.  It  eu- 
Telops  almost  entirely  each  capsule, 
and  forms  along  with  the  Teasels  of  the 
latter  a  pedicle,  by  which  the  capsule  is 
attachedf  to  the  body  of  the  ovary.  The 
Tery  small  capsules  not  being  so  com- 
pletely enveloped  by  indusium,  are  not 
pedunculated,  but  sessile.  The  capsule 
in  which  the  yelk  and  its  membnuie 
are  found,  is  composed  of  two  lamina:, 
an  outer  cellulo- vascular,  and  an  inner, 
soil  and  spongy,  which  receives  small 
vessels  from  the  larger  branches  ramified 
in  the  outer. 

The  yelk  consists,  at  first,  of  a  gra- 
iiulary  membraneous  sac,  within  which 
is  contained  a  tluid  with  granules  sus- 
pended in  it.  The  vitellary  membrane 
is  at  this  period  extremely  thin  and 
transparent,  and  adheres  ^ery  closely  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule,  (rom 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  readily 
seen,  unless  carefully  looked  for  with 
the  assistance  of  a  magnifying  glass. 
It  is  from  not  haviiig  noticad  it  at  this 
early  period,  that  Baer  has  mistaken 
the  granulary  membraneous  sack  of  the 
yelk  for  it.  "Thus,"  he  says,  "vitelli 
membrana  hoa  tempore  crassissima  et 
granulosa  est  ita,  ut  uptime  mereatur 
iiomen  membrana  granulos€e^  ^*™ 
Purkinje  quoque  ita  describtt*"  This 
granulary  membrane,  be  supposes,  di- 
vides afterwards  into  the  proper  vitel- 
lary membrane  and  a  granulanr  layer, 
forming  the  periphery  of  the  yelk.  His 
words  are,  "  Posthac  membrana  granu- 
losa in  stratum  externum  laeve,  con* 
tinuuMi — membrana  vitelli  puta— et 
stratum  granulosum,  vitelli  penpfaerium 
cfficiens,  sejungi  mihi  visa  est.'*     Bur- 
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wissenschafl,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.)  follows 
Bacr  in  this  mistake;  and  Baer  himself 
repeats  it  in  his  '*  Memoir  on  the  Ex- 
fuiiation  of  the  Epidermis  of  the  Embryo 
of  the  Mammifera,  applied  to  the  know- 
ledi^c  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Insects." 
It  is  not  until  it  has  attained  a  con- 
sidcrable  size,  that  the  yelk  presents 
the  colour  and  structure  which  it  is 
fouud  to  possess  in  the  perfect  efv*^.  On 
one  or  otner  side  of  the  yelk,  generally 
near  the  pedicle  by  which  the  capsule 
is  attached  to  the  ovary,  the  cicatricula 
is  observed.  At  this  place  the  grains 
composing^  the  periphery  of  the  yelk 
bein«;  more  aggregated,  form  a  zone  or 
disc,  the  inner  surfuce  of  which  presents 
a  mammillary  eminence  or  cumulus, 
tunied  towards  the  interior  of  the  yelk. 
Jn  the  apex  of  the  cumulus  is  a  pellucid 
pore,  which  may  be  seen  on  citlier  side 
of  the  cicatricula.  This  pore,  which  is 
quite  circular,  has  a  diameter  of  about 
one-seventieth  of  an  inch.  It  is  occu- 
pied by  a  very  small  vesicle,  which  is 
imbedded  in  a  cavity  in  the  granulary 
substance  of  the  cumulus.  This  vesicle 
was  first  particularly  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Purkinje,  of*  Breslau  (Observa- 
tiones  nonnulltc  ad  Ovi  avium  historiam 
ante  incubationem  :  Vratislaviie,  1825.) 
It  is,  therefore,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  vesicle  of  Purkinje. 
It  consists  of  a  thin  transparent  en- 
velope, within  which  is  contained  a 
fluid,  not  perfectly  limpid,  as  Purkinje 
says,  but  somewhat  granulary.  When 
the  yelk  has  left  the  ovary,  the  vesicle 
is  uo  longer  to  be  found. 


Fig.  1  is  a  diagram  representing  a  sec 
tion  of  the  ben's  egg  within  the  capsule  of 
the  ovary,  and  the  position  of  the  vesicle 
of  Uurkinje. 

a,  The  granulary  membrane,  forming 
the  periphery  of  the  yelk. 


6,  The  vesicle  of  Purkinje  imbedded  in 
the  cumulus. 

c,  The  vituUary  membrane. 

d,  Tlie  inner  and  outer  layers  of  the 

capsule  of  the  ovum. 

e,  The  indusium  of  the  ovarv.    Betwixt 

the  indusium  and  the  capsule  the 
stroma  is  seated. 
/",  The  pedicle  by  which  the  capsnle  is 
attached  to  the  ovary. 

Leaving  out  of  view  altogether  the 
ova  of  the  marsupial  animals  and  mono- 
trcmata,  as  I  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them,  and  as  they  have 
not  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  minutely 
examined  in  the  recent  state,  I  proceed 
to  the  description  of  the  ova  of  man, 
and  mammiferous  animals  in  general. 

As  in  birds,  so  in  the  ovaries  of  man 
and  mammiferous  brutes,  we  find  a 
parenchyma  or  stroma,  and  an  envelope 
or  indusium,  derived  from  the  perito- 
neum. But  the  stroma,  immeuiately 
underneath  the  peritoneal  envelope,  is 
condensed  into  the  form  of  a  tunic,  to 
which  the  peritoneum  closely  adheres. 
This  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
tunica  alhuginea  of  the  ovary.  Baer 
proposes  to  call  it  indusium  proprium. 
The  stroma  in  general  is  much  denser 
in  its  texture  than  in  birds.  In  the 
human  ovary,  which  I  assume  as  a  type 
of  that  of  the  mammifera,  the  stroma  is 
a  dense  laminar  cellular  tissue.  Im- 
bedded in  it,  and  for  the  most  part  situ- 
ated near  the  surface  of  the  ovair,  are 
found  the  vesicles  of  De  Graaf.  In  the 
sow  these  vesicles  rise  considerably 
above  the  surface  of  the  ovary ;  and  in 
the  hedge-hog  they  project  so  much, 
that  the  ovary  resembles  the  raceme  of 
the  bird.  The  Graafian  vesicles  vary 
in  size.  The  largest  in  the  human 
ovary  are  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  sometimes  project 
slightly  above  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 
As  to  the  number  of  vesicles  contained 
in  one  human  ovary,  that  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  In  the  ovary  of 
a  young  adult  as  many  as  fifteen  may 
be  counted. 

The  proper  capsule  of  the  Graafian 
vesicle  is  composed  of  two  layers.  The 
outer  is  formed  of  dense  cellular  tissue, 
in  which  are  ramified  many  blood- 
vessels. The  inner  layer  is  thicker, 
softer,  and  more  opaque,  than  the  pre- 
ceding, to  which  it  is  closely  united, 
and  from  which  it  receives  vascuUx 
twifi^s. 

T\ie  couUmeA  v«^t\.  at  \i>a.^«v»  vR.  "^"t 
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▼csicic  of  Dc  Graaf  consists  of:  Ist, 
a  jframilarj  membrane,  enclosinj*", 
2n(Uy,  a  coaffulable  jfranulary  fluid  ; 
3rdly,  connected  with  the  prranulary 
membrane  on  one  side  is  a  circular  mass 
or  disc  of  j^rannlary  matter,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  imbedded,  4thly,  the  ovum. 


Fig:.  3  is  a  diagram  of  a  section  of  the 
Gnia6an  vesicle  and  its  contents,  shewing 
the  situation  of  the  ovnm. 

a,  The  grannlary  membrane. 

fr.  The  proligeroas  disc 

c,  Oram. 

df  The  inner  and  outer  layers  of  the 
wall  of  the  Graafian  vesicle. 

e,  Indusium  of  the  ovary  derived  from 
the  peritoneum,  the  stroma  imme- 
diatelv  underneath  which  is  con- 
densed so  as  to  form  the  tunica  albu- 
ginca. 

The  ^nnulary  membrane  is  more 
tenacious  and  thicker  the  smaller  the 
vesicle  is.  The  disc  of  jfranulary  matter 
connected  with  it  on  the  urominent  side 
of  the  vesicle,  appcnrs  to  be  at  first  ouite 
distinct  from  it.  This  disc,  caUcd  by 
Bacr  the  proligerous  disc,  presents  in 
its  centre,  on  the  side  towanls  the  in- 
terior of  the  vesicle,  a  small  rounded 
prominence,  culled  the  citmulHt ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  a  small  cup-like 
cavity  noUowed  out  in  the  cumulus. 
The  cavity  is  for  the  reception  of  the 
o\um.  To  examine  the  ovum  properly, 
it  is  necessary  to  separate  entirely  the 
proliferous  disc  from  around  it.  A 
separati(ni  sometimes  takes  place  spon- 
taneously, particularly  if  the  ovary  has 
lain  a  day  or  two  in  water.  It  may, 
however,  always  be  efTected  by  careful 
manipulation  with  fine  instruments 
under  the  microscope.  I  am  suriirised 
that  Bacr  says  he  only  succeeded  once 
in  doinfif  this. 

Of  the  Ovum. — Baer  calls  this 
ovulum,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
Tcry  smnW  size,  as  from  c<msiderations 
nbicb,  I'lj  the  course  of  tin*  mcmo\t,l 


shall  attempt  to  show  are  unfounded.  I 
apply  to  it  the  name  oririM,  in  the  same 
sense  as  I  would  apply  the  tcnn  to  the 
eg"^  in  any  other  class  of  animals. 

The  human  ovum  is  so  small,  that  it 
is  just  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  It 
is  about  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  shape 
IS  spherical,  when  suspended  in  water; 
but,  in  consequence  of  its  softness,  it 
falls  into  a  lenticular  form  when  there 
is  not  sufficient  water  to  support  it. 
When  examined  with  the  microsciipe  it 
has  the  appearance  delineated  in  ngun 
3.  Fififure  4  represents  it  still  sar- 
rounded  by  the  proh'ii^erous  disc.  The 
ovum  baa  a  soft  external  eoTelope,  which 
is  transparent,  and  Tcry  thick;  hence  is 
prod  need  the  appearance  of  a  broad 
transparent  rinf^  formin|[f  its  eiream* 
ference,  when  the  ovum  is  viewed  with 
the  microscope  bj  transmitted  light 
Within  this  transparent  external  enve- 
lope is  seen  a  substance  composed  of 
grains  adhering  together  bj  tne  inter- 
vention of  a  delicate  mueous  tissue,  so 
as  to  form  a  sac,  which  I  have  some* 
times  succeeded  in  withdrawing  entire. 
(See  figure  5.)  Sometimes  the  graias 
donot  nold  together;  hence,  when  the 
external  envelope  is  torn,  tbej  escape, 
and  diffuse  themselves  in  the  water  sur- 
rounding the  ovum.  Baer  appears  to 
have  misconceived  the  stractnre  of  the 
external  envelope,  for  he  describes  it  u 
a  hollow  sphere  with  thin  walls,  sepa- 
rated  by  a  transparent  inter? al  from  the 
central  part  of  tne  ovum. 

Besides  the  parts  above  mentioned^ 
there  is  still  another  which  enters  into 
the  structure  of  the  ovum.  It  is  a  deli- 
cate transparent  vehicle  about  1 -900th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  seated  at 
the  inner  surface  of  the  granulaiy  sac. 
On  one  side  of  the  vesicle  there  is  a 
small  elevation*,  whieh^  pntjecting 
among  the  grains  composing  the  walls 
of  the  granulary  sac,  fixes  the  vesicle 
in  its  place.  This  vesicle,  which  I  had 
the  fortune  to  discover  (I  made  the  ob- 
servation in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, 1H34,)  I  consider  analoj^us  to  that 
described  by  Professor  Purkinje,  in  the 
cicatricula  of  the  immature  eggs  of  birds, 
and  which  exists  also  in  the  ova  of  other 
ovipara.  Figure  7  represents  the  ve- 
sicle removed  from  the  ovum.  In  figfures 

*  I  iliall  not  at  prevent  Trnlore  on  any  ■!:«««. 
lation  regarding  the  natore  »f  this  part,  hat  thai 
U  v«rf(iTm«  an  important  fuotUoD  then  can  be 
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3  and  6  the  small  eleFation  on  the  side  account  of  the  internal  cavities,  appears 

of  the  vesicle  is  observed    projectingc  very  delicate ;  and  lastly,  that  in  frojgB 

amongc  the  f^rains  of  the  ffranulary  sac.  the  capsules  open  towards  the  interior, 

Id  figures  8  and  10  the  whole  vesicle  is  and  leave  an  internal  calyx  easily  to  be 

seen  m  ftlif  in  consequence  of  the  grains  disting-uished.    Then  comes  the  vitel- 

composingr  the  ffranulary  sac  beinir  few  lar^  membrane,  which  in  the  mammalia 

in   number,  and   not  adhering  closely  exists  under  the  form  of  a  granulary 

together.  membrane.     Seeing  that  the  vitellary 

As  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  name  mcnihranc  in  birds  and  reptiles  ajipcars 

for  an  object,  I  shall  for  the   present  at  first  under  the  form  of  a  grnnulary 

employ    for  this  vesicle   the  name  of  membrane,  and  is  by  and  by  exfoliated 

germinal  vesicle,  already  given  by  Bacr  from  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  compare  the 

to  the  analogous  part  in  the  ova  of  the  Graafian   vcs'cle   of  the  mammalia  in 

ovipara.  this  respect  with  the  immature  ovum  of 

Besides  the  human  ova,  I  have  exa-  the  other  vertebrate  animals.     The  yelk 

mined  those  of  the   cow,  sheep,  sow,  of  birds  and  frogs  is  composed  of  many 

rabbit,  rat,  and  mouse.     They  differ  in  vitelline  granules  and  a  small  quantity 

no  essential  particular.     Those  of  the  of  fluid  albumen.      The    Graafian  ve- 

rat  and  mouse  are  smaller  and  more  sides  differ  only  in  tliis,  that  they  have 

transparent.     In  all  I  have  found  the  a  smaller  quantity  of  grains;  but,  on 

germinal  vesicle,  the  size  of  which  to  the  other  hand,  a  larger  quantity  of  na- 

lat  of  the  ovum  is  as  1  to  6.  tive  albuminous  fluid.     In  other  respects 

Baer  says  he  once  found  two  ova  in  they  arc  similar  to  ova.     They  contain, 

one  Graafian  vesicle  of  a  bitch,  and  on  in   fact,  a   vesicle  (the  ovulum  of  the 

another  occasion  he  observed  the  same  mammifera)  imbedded  in  the  cumulus, 

thing  in  the  Graafian  vesicle  of  a  sow.  and  a  proligerous  stratum,  at  one  time 

If  there  is  no  mistake,  this  would  be  surrounding  the  vesicle,  at  another  lying 

an   approach   to   what   is   observed   in  over  il.  Therefore  the  Graafian  vesicle ^ 

some  of  the  inferior  animals,  in  which  a  in  reference  to  the  ovarium  and  the 

•ingle    capsule    contains  several    ova.  body  of  the  mother  in  general,  is  indeed 

I  have  found  in  the  Graafian  vesicle  of  the  ovum  of  the  mammalia.     But  as  re- 

the  human  ovary,  an  ovum  somewhat  gards  evolution,  it  differs  very  much 

like  two  joined   together,  but  I  could  from  the  ovum  of  other  animals,  in  which 

only  perceive    one  germinal  vesicle*,  the  whole  nucleus  of  the  ovum  is  car- 

(See  figure  10.)  ried  off  from  the  ovarium,  to  afford  not 

Baer  winds  up  his  description  of  the  merely  a  nidus  to  the  future  foetus,  but 

ovaries  and  ova  of  the  mammifera  with  rather  to  be  transformed  into  the  foetus 

the  following  parallel    between   them  itself.     But  in  the  mammalia  the  innate 

and  those  of  other  animals: —  vesicle  (tff«icii/a  tiinafa)c(mtains  a  more 

"  But  these  are  sufficient  for  esta-  developed  yelk,  and,  in  reference  to  the 
blishing  a  comparison  between  the  foBtiu  about  to  be  formed,  proves  itself 
ovaries  of  the  mammalia  and  their  con-  the  true  ovum,  A  foetal  ovum,  it  may 
tents  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ovary  be  called,  in  a  maternal  ovum.^*  (De 
and  ova  of  other  animals  on  the  other,  ovi'mammaliumet  hominisgen€si,p.3l.) 
We  have  in  the  mammalia  a  dense  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cap- 
Mtroma,  in  which  are  imbedded  the  sule  which  contains  the  yelk  in  the  hen's 
Graafian  vesicles.  If  we  look  to  the  ovary  is  analogous  to  the  capsule  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  these  vesicles  only,  Graafian  vesicle.  At  first  sis^ht,  also, 
we  shall  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  the  nucleus  of  the  vesicle  of  De  Graaf 
resemblance  they  bear  to  the  ova  of  resembles  very  much  the  immature  yelk 
other  animals.  Let  us  compare,  for  of  the  bird's  egg.  But  1  think  there  is 
example,  the  ovary  of  any  mammiferous  no  analogy  between  them.  Thus  there 
animal  with  the  ovary  of  a  bird  and  a  is  no  membrane  similar  to  the  vitellary 
frog.  There  are  present  the  indusium,  membrane  surrounding  the  nucleus  of 
stroma,andcapsules,  with  this  difference  the  vesicle  of  De  Graaf.  Baer's  asscr- 
only,  that  the  indusium  and  stroma  in  tion  that  the  vitellary  membrane  appears 
birds  and  frogs  are  more  delicate  than  first  under  the  form  of  a  g^anularymem- 
in  the  mammalia ;  that  in  frogs,  more-  brano,  I  have  in  a  former  part  of  this 
over,  the  iudusium  being  internal  on  paper  disproved.  Therefore  his  com- 
— —  parison  between   the  graiiulary  niem- 

•  In  one  Inttaiicp.  I  tbink  1  have  foond  tiro  '*''*"*  ®^  ^^^  lVudfi\Ji%  ^^  X>Rfe  Nwiv^t  ^\ 

germinal  resides  lu  one  human  ovum.  De  Ut^;x?  tLUd'Wl^  VW^^X*^  tftKVSJXst^SCkfc  ^v 
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the  bird's  e^rcf,  docs  not  hoM.    As  to  the  It  ii,  indeed,  m  it  (hat  the  embrjo  » 

analoprj  which  Bacr  has  attempted  to  first  formed.     But  to  reconcile  this' fact 

draw  between  the  ovum  of  the  mammi.  to   his  hypothesis,  he  says   that  "^  the 

fera  and   the  vesirle  described  by  Piir-  vesicle  of  the  f^rm  in  the  mam  mi  fera  (as 

kinje  in  the  immntiire  egfr  of  (he  bird,  he  calls   the   ovum)   is  developed  in  a 

I  wotild  remark   that  altboncrh,  in   its  preponderating^  manner,  and  draws  to  it 

situation  and  mode  of  connexion  within  all   the  f^enerative    faculty  of  the  einf 

the   Graafian  vesicle,  the  former  bears  {nucleus  of  the  vesicle  of  De   Graftf)^ 

considerable  resemblance  to  the  latter  in  In  accordance  with  this  notion,  hecalU 

its  situation  and  connexion,  still  these  the  ovum  of  the  mammi  fera,oriciiiyi*/«/«; 

arc  the  only  points  of  rcsprablancc.     In  and  the  nucleus  of  the  Graafian  vesiclr, 

all  other  respects  they  differ  widely,  as  ovum  fMatemum.    "  Mammalia  erjjo," 

may  be  inferred  by  compariuj^f  the  de-  says  he,  **habentovnmin  ovo  aut,sihiic 

scriptions  of  them  which  I  have  given  dicendi   formula  uti  licet,  ovum  in  se- 

in  this  memoir.    The  vesicle  of  Pur-  cuuda  potentia."    To   this,  Baer  adds 

kinje,  in  fact,  consists  merely  of  a  deli-  in    a    note,    ''  Qnapropter   in   vesicula 

cate  capsule  containing^  a  fluid,  while  in  Graafiana  describenda  voce  orv/i  sem- 

the  minute  ovum  of  the  mammifera  we  per  usus  sum,  quia  vesicula  Graafiana 

have  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  ipsa  ovum   refert,    respecto  ovario,  ei 

eurgr  <^^  the  bird  and  that  of  other  ovi-  ovulo  antem  fit  ovum  fetalc."     The  lea- 

para— viz.,  1.  an    external    membrane  son  why  I  have  used  the  term  ovum  if 

which    is    analogfous  to    the   vitellary  already  obvious. 

membrane  of  the  bin! ;  2,  a  gfranulary  I  cannot  agree  with  Baer  in  bis  lie- 

membraneous   sac,    containing  a    thin  termination   of  the  parts  of  the  omtm 

fluid,  together  representing  completely  fotaje,  as  he  calls  the  ovum  of  the  man- 

the  immature  yelk  of  the  bird's  Qgfi^;  mifera.     He  considers  the  outer  men- 

3,  a  vesicle  in  every  respect  analogous  brane   of  the  ovum   analogous  to  the 

to  that  described  f>y  Purkinje  in  the  membrane  of  the  shell  in  the  bird's  eg)p, 

hen's  etrfr^  while  still  in  the  ovary^.   On  and  accounts  for  a  vitellary  membrane, 

the  existence  of  this  latter  part  t  would  by  conjecturing  that  there  Yorms  on  the 

particularly  insist.  outer  surface  of  the  granulary  membra- 

From  what  I  have  said,  I  think  I  am  neous  sack,  which  is  the  yitellus  of  tbe 
justified  in  concluding,  that  in  the  small  ovum,  a  thin  pellicle,  in  the  same  man- 
body  discovered  by  Baer,  in  the  Graafian  ner  that  he  erroneously  supposes  tbe 
vesicle,  and  which  I  have  described  in  vitellary  membrane  of  the  bird's  egg  is 
this  memoir  under  the  name  of  the  produced.  There  is  no  such  pellicle  as 
ovum  of  the  tnammifera,  we  have  the  that  spoken  of  by  Baer,  and  all  anabigr 
analogue  of  tbe  ofrfr  of  the  bird,  and  leads  us  to  8Up])ose  that  the  external 
that  of  other  ovipara.  I  might  also  envelope  of  the  ovum  of  the  mammifcn 
add,  that  the  granulary  membrane,  pro-  does  not  correspond  with  the  membrane 
litrerous  disc,  and  granulary  fluid  of  the  of  the  shell  of  the  binl's  egg,  but  ratlier 
Gra<ifianvesicIe,areprobablysuperadded  with  the  vitellary  membrane;  althou^ 
parts,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  within  it,  at  the  same  time,  appeara  to  perform 
the  capsule  of  the  bird's  ovaryf.  They  a  different  and  a  higher  function  ♦. 
might,  perhaps,    be  compa-ed    to   the 

intemal  stroma  of  the  acephalous  mol-  Postscript  f.  —  Since    writing  the 

lusca.     The  occurrence  ol  more  than  preceding  memoir,  I  have  learned  that 

one  ovum  in  a  single  capsule,  as  seen  M.    Coste,  in  a   work^  entitled   "  Re- 

by  Baer,   would   appear  to  favour  this  cherches  siir  la  Generation  des  Mammi- 

coiijecture;   for  the  internal  stroma  is  feres,"  mentions  his  having  observed,  in 

found  in  capsules  common  to  several  ova.  the  ovum  of  the  rabbit,  a  vesicle  which 

From  the  above  quotation  it  will  be  he  compares  to  that  described  by  Pur- 
seen,  that  besides  considering  the  ovum  kinje  in  the  bird*8  egf^.  From  this  it 
analogous  to  the  vesicle  of  Purkinje,  would  appear  that  M.  Coste  has  antici- 

Bacr  correctly  views  it  as  a  real  ovum.  *  Mr.  Jonei,  here  allude,  to  the  opinion  be  e.'- 

■ tertalned  at  the  time  thU  memoir  \n»   written ~ 

«  171  .»*<.o  I.  «  Mt.»...«  ««•  -  .«„*!»»  «r  «  i...«».n  *h»t  tbe  vitellary  membrane  of  the  manjmlferoiu 

ovum  o'""*   afterwardJ  formed  tbe  chorion.    Mr.  J.'. 

t  In  the  BTPBller  Graafian  vedclo.  of  tbe  mou.e.  ""*1T*  W?  nrovVd  VS?."*^^^^       *?n^iJr^"* 

I  have  found  tbe  ovum  so  lurae  as  to  fill  nearly  "^"^  a'.             ^                     ^            tacorrecL- 

tbe  whole  vesicle  ;  so  that  there  was  very  little  "'".'  ^li:,  „^i.~t,^#  ...  m..i  K*rAr»  Otm  HamI 
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pated  mc  in  the  discoTery  of  the  f^enni- 
nal  Tesicle  in  the  ovum  of  the  mam- 
mifera. 

The  results  of  M.  Costers  researches, 
however,  which  appear  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  ova  of  the  rabbit,  do  not 
altogcether  correspond  with  what  I  have 
observed  in  the  numerous  examinations 
which  I  have  made  of  the  ova  of  man 
and  several  other  animals,  besides  those 
of  the  rabbit  I  am,  therefore,  not 
without  the  hope  that  my  memoir  will 
be  found  still  to  contain  something  both 
of  novelty  and  interest. 

M.  Coste  states,  in  his  memoir,  that 
he  had  examined  200  ova  of  rabbits  be- 
fore he  observed  the  vesicle.  He  then 
goeB  on  to  say  —  **  Je  commen9ais  a 
croire  que  les  mammifi^res  en   etaient 

I  drives;  lorsqu'un  jour  ouvrant  une 
apine  non  fecond^e,  dans  le  seul  but 
dVtudier  les  oeufs  dans  Povaire,  je  re- 
marquai  pour  la  premiere  fois,  un  petit 
point  transparent,  parfaitement  sphe- 
rique,  place  a  la  surface  da  viteilus. 
Ce  fait  nouveau  devint  Tobjet  de  Tex- 
aroen  le  plus  attentif,  ct  apr^s  quelques 
inttans  d'observation  je  vis  le  petit  point 
transparent  se  d^furmer  et  s*effacer  com- 
pletement.  Un  second  oeuf  fut  plac^ 
sous  Ic  microscope  et  me  presenta  un 
phenom^ue  semblable:  il  en  fut  dc 
meme  pour  presque  tous  ceux  que 
renfermaient  les  ovaires  de  cette  lapine. 
Le  petit  point  dont  il  est  question  n'cst 


autre  chose  qu'une  vesicule  d*une 
tcnuitc  et  d^ine  transparence  telles  qu'il 
est  impossible  de  rien  voir  qui  ressemble 
davantigc  a  une  bullc  de  savon,  dont 
elle  a  toute  la  fra^ilite/' 

In  the  above  extract  from  M.  Coste's 
work,  the  vesicle  is  described  as  lying 
at  the  surface  of  the  viteilus.  I  nave 
always  found  it  within  the  granulary 
membrane  composing  the  ucrinhery  of 
the  viteilus,  and  distinctly  visible  at  the 
surface  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
grains  of  the  viteilus  were  not  coherent 
In  all  my  examinations  of  the  ova  of 
the  mammifera,  I  never  saw  the  germi- 
nal vesicle  shrink  and  disappear,  as  M. 
Coste  describes  it  to  do;  but  I  have 
generally  been  able,  by  tearing  open 
the  ovum  under  the  microscope,  to  sepa- 
rate the  vesicle  quite  entire,  and  ex- 
amine it  in  the  detached  state.  This 
M.  Coste  seems  never  to  have  done, 
although,  without  doing  it,  the  vesicle, 
from  its  situation,  can  seldom  be  seeu« 
The  germinal  vesicle  is  certainly  very 
delicate  and  transparent,  but  1  have  not 
found  it  so  fragile  as  M.  Coste  repre- 
sents it  to  be.  As  to  what  M.  Coste 
says  about  the  necessity  of  looking  for 
the  vesicle  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
animal,  I  must  remark  that  I  have 
found  it  as  distinct  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  the  death  of  the  animal,  as  at  an 
earlier  period. 
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Fig.  3  reprencnts  the  human  ovnni  as  that  the  avern^  mnrtalitj  bag  been 
seeD  under  the  microscope  by  tmnsmitted  nearlr  the  6ame  in  all  countries  varr. 
light.  It  is  magnified  forty-five  diameters,  in^  between  one-third  and  half,  thoacf 
On  one  part  of  its  surface  a  small  spot  is  ^|,f,  reason  on  loose  and  prencral  obscr- 
seen,  which  is  the  elevation  on  the  side  of  nation  of  the  disease  have  been  natu- 
the  germinal  vesicle.  ^^H^  j^j  ^  conclude  the  medical  art  i« 

Fiff.  4  is  the  ovum  still  surrounded  by  altopther  onairailin^  in  its  treatment; 
the  proligerous  disc,  magnified  fifteen  while  others,  whose  views  are  limited  lo 
diameters?  ^^^  narrow  circle  of  tlicir  own^  expe- 

rience, see,  in  the  occasional  dimination 

Fig.  5  represents  tlie  outer  envelope  of  ^^  increase  of  deaths,  either  new  and 
Uie  ovum  lacerated,  and  the  granulary  guccessful  modes  of  mana^ment  or 
membraneous  sac,  composing  the  yelk,  „ttcr  failures  in  practice.  We  shall  not 
drawn  out.  ^  ^  ready  to  complain  of  these  or  other 

Fig.  6  exhibits  a  human  ovum  magni.  erroneous  opinions  entertained  on  the 
fiod  forty-five  diameters,  in  which  the  gra-  subject  by  the  public,  when  we  consider 
nulnry  sac  is  S4>  much  contracted,  that  it  that  few,  even  amon^  medical  men,  have 
docs  not  fill  up  the  whole  cavity  of  the  sufBcient  facts  before  tbem  to  reavin 
cxteninl  envelope.  The  spot  on  the  sur-  correctly  at  all  in  the  case,  and  that 
face  of  the  granulary  sac,  which  may  be  those  who  are  out  of  the  profession  have 
considered  as  the  cicatricula,  is  the  eleva-  jj^jg  othe^  means  of  fttrminf^  an  esti- 
tion  on  the  side  of  the  germinal  vesicle.         ^^^^  ^f  medical   practice    except  the 

Fig.  7  represents,  within  a  square  area,  amount  of  mortality.  A  prevailinf^  and 
the  human  germinal  vesicle  magnified  very  natural  error  amongr  the  latter, » 
forty  five  diameters.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  belief  that  medicine  cnres,  not 
seen  the  small  elevation.  merely  by  intemiptinKT  or  alterin;^  some 

destructive  process,  or  by  assisting  some 

Fig.  8,  a  human  ovum  magnified  forty-  spontaneous  viul  efibru  at  reeoverr, 
five  diameters  In  it  the  grains  compos-  yj^^  .  ^^^^  inherent  and  absolutely 
infflhegran«a.v.acj.ye  m  8^  re«l«rative  virtue.    They  do  not  know, 

TTlll'  ^fjlnJnLl:]  irlVclo  Tien    or  they  do  uot  considcf.  that  the  con. 
that  llie  whole  germinal  vesicle  is  seen        .      ..^     .  .  ^  .      ,   I     .^  .      i.i  r  i 

shining  through  the  outer  envelope.  stitution  is  maintained  m  its  healthful 

°  condition  bv  a  self-preserving"  influence, 

Fig.  9  is  a  diagram  of  a  section  of  an  ever  silently  at  work,  but  openly  dis- 

ovnm,  representing  the  thick  external  en-  playinff  its  cileries  when  called  upon 

vcIoih;,  within  which  is  the  granulary  sac,  to  repair  the  effects  of  injuries,  whether 

and,  connected  with  the  inner  surface  of  inflicted  by  physical  violence,  by  poi- 

the  latter,  the  germinal  vesicle.  ^^^^  or  by  disease ;  that  the  medical  art 

Fig.  10  represents  a  human  ovum,  which  ca"  ""'^  ^^  %^  "**.  ^?  Proportion  to  iU 
I  found  in  the  ovary  of  a  married  woman  capability  of  assisting;  this  influence, 
of  about  thirty.  It  is  somewhat  like  two  and  must  necessarily  fail  wherever  the 
joined  t(>fi:ethcr,  but  there  is  only  one  ger.  latter  is  exerted  feebly  or  unequally, 
niiiiul  vesicle.  since  medicine    may  sustain   the  vital 

efforts  of  the  system  in  resisting  any 

destructive  process,  but  cannot  possibly 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF   CHOLERA  j    altogether  supply  their  place. 

A  knowledge  of  this  fact  leads  readily 
ITS  NATURE  ANo  TREATMENT.  ^  ^^c  reflection  that,  iu   all  severe  di»- 

Bv  William  Griffin,  3I.D.  ««««»;  ^^^  ^«»>»  ^%  sickly,  and  dis- 

eased,  must  die   under  any  treatment, 
L:m.'r  ck.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  prop<»rtion  of  the  strong  and 

full-blooded,  probably  for  a  reason  the 

IMortalUif  of  Cholera,  very   opposite   to  the  fomier — that  the 

'     ..,  actions  which  the  preservative  influence 

"*      '  calls  up,  are,  in  such  habits,  apt  to  ex- 

Bf.foue  mtering-  on  the  consideration  coed  the  requisite  amount,  so  that  life  is 

of  the   eflect  of  remedies  in  cholera,  it  extinguished   by  the   very   violence  of 

is   ahovc   all    tliino^s  essential   to  have  the  natural  effort  to  resist  or  repair  the 

clrar  notions  respecting'  the  usual  nior-  injury.     There  is  thus  a  very  certain 

Lality  of  the  disease  in   various  circum-  and  known  averagfe  of  deaths  in  almost 

stances.     From  the  extraordinary  fact  all  dan;;erous  maladies,  under  the  best 
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treatmeDt.    In  tjpbus  fever,  this  iucvi.  who  are  familiar    with     the    variable 

table  mortality  varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  disease  itself  at  different 

virulence  of  the  epidemic ;  amon^  the  periods  and  places,  and  with  the  loose 

poor,  from  one  in  ten  to  one  in  thiitj-  and  uncertain   nature  of  even  medical 

two — amon^  the  rich,  from  one  in  five  records,  or  evidence.      In  considerin<i;' 

to  one  in  twenty ;  being  generally  the  the  first  point,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  in 

same  in  the  same  epidemic.     The  mor-  view   the  following  habits  of  the  dis< 

tality  in  the  simply  confluent  small-pox,  ease :  — 

is  (according  to  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Lon-         When  first  it  sets  fairly  in,  in  any 

don)  three  in  five;  which  is  little  short  district,  it  is  usually  of  a  virulent  descrip- 

of  that  occurring    in   the  collapse  of  tion,  that  is,  of  the  rapid  type,  all  the 

cholera,  when  judiciously  treated.     In  cases  in  which  medical  assistance  is  not 

the  coherent  description,  the  mortality  resorted    to,    speedily    terminating    in 

is  one  in  four;  and  on  the  whole,  it  has  death,  and  more  than  half  running  into 

been  computed   that  out  of  every  six  collapse   before  it  can   usually  be  ob- 

persons  who  take  small-pox  in  the  natu-  tained. 
ral  way,  one  inevitably  dies.  It    generally  mitigates    in  severity 

Cholera  is  a  malady  so  ra])id  in  its  after  some  days  or  weeks:  cases  will 
progress,  and  the  consequent  mortality  then  recover,  under  treatment,  which, 
IS  so  great,  that  even  successful  treat-  in  the  rapid  type,  would  prove  utterly 
nicnt.in  its  advanced  sta^^'c  is  unsatisfac-  incfTectual,  and  in  some  rare  instances 
tory,  and  has,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  without  any  troatmeiit  at  all. 
absolute  failure.  The  fact  nevertheless  It  generally  returns  with  sudden  and 
is,  that  no  severe  disease  with  which  we  renewed  malignancy  to  any  place  it  has 
are  acquainted  is  so  curable,  or  so  capa-  once  visited,  and  again  as  unexpectedly 
ble  of^  being  influenced  by  medical  becomes  mild  and  disappears, 
treatment,  it*  under  judicious  manage-  While  it  prevails  in  any  town  or 
ment  from  its  commencement.  Our  village,  it  is  more  or  less  variable  in  its 
juJgment  on  this  subject  has  been  mis-  character.  The  cases  occurring  in  one 
ed  by  our  aptitude  to  form  general  con-  night,  or  in  one  street,  may  run  their 
elusions,  witoout  com])aring  the  actual  coun<e  with  frightful  fatality,  and  in  the 
rcbults  with  those  which  we  might  ra-  very  next  assume  the  milder  or  protract- 
tionally  anticipate.  All  formidable  dis-  ed  form.  An  hospital  physician,  in  this 
eases,  if  uninterrupted,  commit  much  way,  may  sometimes,  on  seeing  a  pa- 
mischief  in  the  frame,  and  the  time  tient  brought  in,  tell  in  what  part  of  the 
comes,  earlier  or  later,  in  which  that  city  he  was  taken  ill,  or  on  learning  the 
mischief  is  irreparable.  The  previous  locality  predict  his  recovery  or  deatn. 
period  is  obviously  the  only  one  m  which  From  this  variable  character  of  the 
we  can  hope  for  any  success  from  our  disease,  one  may  readily  apprehend  the 
remedies;  and  this,  in  cholera,  extends  difficulty  of  instituting  any  fair  com- 
sometimes  but  to  a  few  hours.  It  is  parisonsbetween  different  modes  of  treat- 
essentially  a  rapid  disease,  like  those  ment,  and  the  danger  of  drawing  infer, 
which  follow  the  exhibition  of  poisons,  enccs  from  a  small  number  of  cases,  or 
and  we  should  no  more  consider  it  in-  -without  reference  to  the  place  or  period 
curable,  or  beyond  the  control  of  medi-  of  their  occurrence :  it  would,  in  fact,  1  e 
cine — because  in  its  last  stage,  which  it  impossible  to  avoid  ern)r  even  with  vast 
reaches  so  speedily,  we  arc  seldom  able  records  before  us,  if  we  had  not  besides 
to  bring  about  recovery — than  we  should  some  certain  mode  of  ascertaining  in  all 
that  a  person  who  has  swallowed  opium,  cases  at  what  stage  of  the  disease  it  had 
or  prussic  acid,  is  irrecoverable,  because  fallen  under  medical  care,  such  as  we 
those  who  have  taken  extravagant  are  furnished  with  in  the  temperature  of 
doses,  or  have  had  assistance  too  Tate,  the  tongue  and  skin  and  in  the  state  of 
invariably  die.  the  pulse.     It  is   universally  acknow- 

In   estimating  the  mortality  in  cho-  ledged  that  when  it  can  no  longer  be 

Ifra,  it  is  highly   important  to  inquire,  felt  at  the  wrist,  the  recoveries  are  few 

fir>t,  what  its  amount  might  be  in  cases  under  any  known   treatment.     But  in 

abandoned    to   nature;    and   secondly,  those   instances  in  which  the  pulse  is 

what  it  has  been  under  the  most  success-  still  perceptible,  many  remedies,  as  wc 

ful  *mc(lical   treatment.      The   extreme  shall  hereafter  show,  arc  highly  influ- 

difTiculty  of  attending  an  inquiry  of  this  eutial,    and    some    almost    cetUvcw   \\\ 

kind,  can  only   be  conceived  by.  those  arrcaliny^  Vvac^utw.    \\v  v>tK^%x\w\j,>\v{^ 

530.— xx/.  *^^ 
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rosiiU«  of  cases   abandoned    to   nature  fnsely.  The  matter  ejected  was  bi1ioii«f 

u'illi  the  results  of  those  medically  treat-  as  if  the  attack  was  only  commencing', 

cd,  it  is  therefore  necessary   to  consider  The  mother  would   not  allow  any  of 

separately  such  as  arc  treated  previous  them  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital,  in 

to,  and  after,  the  extinction  of  the  pulse,  consequence  of  herbusband  having'  died 

It  was  said  by  practitioners  in  India  there  a  few  days  before.     As  they  had 

that  no  one  recovered  fmm  cholera  with-  no  attendance,  and  even  no  drink,  ex- 

ont  medical  assistance,  and  it  certainly  cept  what  the  humanity  of  their  neijs^b- 

appcnred  tu  me,  from   my   earlier  ex-  hours  induced  them  occasionally  to  lay 

prrience,  to  be  equally  true  of  the  dis-  near   the  bed,   I   concluded    that  they 

ease  in  this  country;  for  many  months  would  all  shortly  lun  into  collapse  and 

during  which  I  witnessed   the  progress  die.     To  my  g'reat  astonishment,  how. 

of  hundreds  of  cases,  both  in  and  out  of  ever,  on   the  second  day   afler,  when 

hospital,  I  did  not  meet  with  a  sinpfle  standing;  in  the  wani  of  St.  John^s  Hos- 

instancc   of  natural  cure;  nor  could   I  pital,  I  saw  the  three  broujyrht  iu;  the 

ascertain,     on    most    dilig'cnt    inquiry  mother  and   infant  in  li^ht  fevfTy  the 

anionrr  medical  friends,  that  any  such  boy  more  severely  aflected,  but  all  in  a 

bad    fallen     under    their    observation,  state  that  led  me  at  once  to  predict  their 

When,  afterwards,  the   complaint  par-  recovery:    the  latter,   in  fact,   was  the 

tially  subsided  in  Limerick,  and  be^an  only    one    who    required    any   serious 

to  attack  the  towns  and  villages  throiij^h-  treatment.     T  could  not  ascertain  whe- 

out  the  surrounding  country,  where  the  ther  they  had   ever  g'one   into  perfect 

people  evinced  the  strongest  objections  collapse;    the    mother    could    scarcely 

to   go  into   hospital,  there   was  a  still  have  done  so,  having  all  through  taken 

belter  opportunity    of   estimating  the  care  of  the  child.     Since  then  I  hare 

probability  of  natural  cures.     In  all  of  seen   two   or   three   other  instances  in 

these  places,  however,  the  mortality  was  which  the  patients  did  well  merely  by 

reported  as  universal.     In  Seariff,  Kil-  slight  medical  assistance  in  the  febrile 

dvsart,    Castle-Connel,   Bruff,    Croom,  stage.     Indeed,  it  was  now  evident  to 

llospital    Ratlikeall,  Adare,  Askeaton,  me,  that  many  patients  survive  collapse 

and  other  small  towns,  I  could  not  learn  if  merely  supplied  with  diluent  drinks 

that  a  single  recovery  had  taken  place  —perhaps  from  a  fifth  to  a  thinl  of  ill 

where  medical  means  were  wholly  re-  who  fall  into  it;  and   that  the  almost 

jected.   If  considerable  information,  and  universal  fatality  in  neglected  cholera 

even  very  extensive  i)ersonal  experience  arises,  not  from  their  invariably  dyin;]^ 

of  this  disease  would  allow  of  my  form-  in    the  most  destructive  stage   ot  the 

ing  any  absolute  inference,  I  might  at  malady,  but  from  their  sinking  in  the 

this  period  have  fairly  concluded,    with  subsequent*  fever. 

most  medical  men,  that  natural  recovery  The  difficulty  of  establishing  the  pos- 
froni  cholera  was  impossible.  I  baa,  sibility  of  natural  recovery  furnishes  us 
however,  some  doubts  remaining  sug-  with  sufficient  evidence  of  its  extreme 
gestcd  by  the  many  cures  I  had  seen  rarity;  but  this  will  be  yet  more  clearly 
effected  under  very  different,  and  some-  seen  on  adverting  to  what  might  be 
times  opposite  modes  of  treatment,  and  considered  a  law  of  the  disease,  if  any 
still  more  by  a  few  extraordinary  ones  rule  could  be  called  a  law  to  which  it 
which  had  occurred  in  the  hospitals  in  can  be  justly  said  some  exceptions  have 
circumstances  of  such  extreme  nejjlcct  occurred  : — That  without  medical  treat' 
as  made  it  quite  allowable  to  consider  meut  every  person  attacked  with  it  will 
them  abandoned  cases.  At  length,  on  fall  into  collapse^  although  thay  may 
the  second  violent  irruption  of  the  dis-  not  eventually  die;  and  that  such  as 
(^asc  in  liimerick,  after  it  had  been  deso-  recover  do  not  do  so  by  an  arrest  or 
latinir  the  city  for  three  months,  I  first  cessation  of  the  disease,  but  by  stray' 
witnessed  the  natural  recovery  of  three  gling  through,  and  outliving  all  its 
individuals  in  one  family  in  the  neigh-  stages.  It  hence  follows,  that  in  esti- 
bourhood  of  Garryowen.  On  visiting  mating  the  probable  chance  of  recovery 
the  house,  I  found  the  mother  and  son  in  all  cases  left  to  nature,  we  may  re- 
lying upon  straw,  with  the  usual  symp-  gard  them  as  cases  of  collapse,  to  the 
toms  ot  the  eom])laint;  an  infant  was  frightful  mortality  of  which  we  have 
stretched  on  his  face  and  hands  in  the  before  alluded.  * 
middle  of  the  floor,  where  it  bad  crawled  It  shall  now  be  shewn,  by  a  reference 
from   the  bed,  and   was  purgmg  -^pxo-  Vox\x<^V^%'^\\a\  x^\^tv&^^3MXthu  ruleor 
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law  docs  not  at  all  apply  to  cases  ac-  to  say^  the  reports  transmitted  to  the 

tively  treated;    that   medicine  it    not  London  and  Dublin  Boards  of  Health, 

simply  influential,  as  in  fever,  io  mtti-  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  en- 

g'atin^    symptoms    and    assisting^    the  tirely  useless  as  materials  for  medical 

patient  through  iis  different  stages,  but  reasoning,   the   distinction  of  cases  as 

that  it  commonly,  and  almost  certainly,  they  happened  to  be  adniiltcd  with  or 

arrests  the  disease  if  resorted  to  in  time,  without  a  perceptible  pulse  having  never 

This  is  so  true,  that  if  it  does  not  arrest  been  observed.     If  it  was  the  general 

it — if  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  not  design  to  mystify  the  subject,  and  pre- 

absolutely  interrupted  —  if  it  goes  on  vent  the  possibility  of  fair  comparison 

through  collapse  and  fever,  the  patient  under  different  modes  of  treatment,  it 

is  almost  sure  to  die.     In  proof  of  these  could  not  have  been   more  efffectually 

assertions  I  must  conffne  myself  to  the  done  than  in  those  loose  and   useless 

reports  of  the  hospitals  in  Limerick,  to  records, 
wnich  I  was  myself  attached.    Singular 

The  Strand  Hospital*. — From  June  the  Blh  to  June  22d,  1832. 

Admitted.     Died.    Recovered. 

In  the  primary  stage 24  4  20,    being  16  deaths  in  100. 

In  collapse    20  17  3,    being  1^  recoveries  oat  of  10. 

Total 44  21  23 

Making  the  mortalitv  nearly  one  in  two  upon  the  whole,  the  cases  in  collapse 
amounting  nearly  to  half  the  tutal  admissions. 

St.  MicnAEL*s  Hospital.— Fmm  June  \4th  to  July  Isr,  1832. 

Admitted.       Died.    RccoTercd. 

In  the  primary  stage 74     .      12  62,    being  16  deaths  in  the  100. 

In  collapse    80  67  13,    being  IJ  recoveries  in  10. 

Total 154  79  75 

Making  the  mortality  one  in  two  upon  the  whole  -,  the  cases  brought  into  hospital 
in  collapse  exceeding  half  the  admissions. 

From  July  1st  to  Augtist  Ut,  1832. 

Admitted.        Died.    Recovered. 

In  the  primary  stage   119  5         114,    being  only  4  dcathft  in  the  100. 

In  collapse    • 46  42  4,    being  only  1  recuvcry  out  of  10. 

Total 165  47  118 

Making  the  mortality  less  than  one-third  upon  the  whole;   the  cases  brought  in 
in  collapse  exceeding  one- third. 

The  Nunnery  Hospital.— From  June  Sth  to  June  22rf,  1832. 
Admitted.      Died.    Recorered. 

In  the  primary  stage   128  7        121 ,    being  6  deaths  in  the  100. 

In  collapse    15-4         117  37,    being  little  more  than  2J  re- 

— -      ^—        coveries  out  of  10. 

Total 282        124         158 

Making  the  mortality  one  in  two  and  a  quarter  upon  the  whole ;  the  cases  brought 
io  in  collapse  exceeding  half. 

St.  John's  Hospital.— From  June  Sth  to  July  IBth,  1832. 
Admitted.       Died.    Recnrered. 

In  the  primary  stage   419  29        390,    being  7  deaths  in  the  100. 

In  collapse    264        195  69,    being  over  2^  recoveries  in  10. 

ToUl 683        224        459 

Making  the  mortality, upon  the  whole,  one  in  three;  the  cases  brought  in  in  collapse 
amounting  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  admissions. 

*  In   the<e  reports  there  it  no  r.eparate  colnmo  for  biiions  diarrhoM )  auch  canea  v«t«  x«^%x^s^ 
M  merely  premonitory,  and  ainally  treated  at  the  Dia|)enMuic«.    TU«  vXa^t  ol  xV^^-^^Nkx  4fiA!eMKc^^% 
la  called  the  yriBuay  stage. 
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St.  Joun*s  Hospital.— From  its  re-opeitingf  Aug,  21st,  to  %U final  cloture.  Sept,  ISlk, 

Admitted.       Died.    Recovered. 

In  the  primary  stao^c   59  8  51,    bein|(.16  deaths  in  the  10(1. 

In  collapse    61  43  18^    being  3  recoveries  io  10. 

Total  ...120  51  69 

Making  the  mortality,  upon  the 'whole,  considerably  less  than  half^or  aboot  two  6rtbs» 
the  cases  brought  into  hospital  in  collapse,  being  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  total  ad- 
missions. 

Barrington*s  IIosPiTALw— Fiom  Sept,  23<£,  1832,  to  April  llth,  1833. 

Admitted.        DietU    Recovered. 

In  the  primary  stage    1 M  ^       jgj  gg 

III  collapse    103  S 

Making  the  mortality,  upon  the  \vholc,  more  than  half;  the  cases  bmQgr])t  in  in  col. 
lapse  having  been  less  than  half.  Tiie  proportionate  deaths  of  those  adoiitted  in  the 
primary  stage  and  in  collapse  are  not  recorded. 

T))e  cases  running  into  collapse,  on  gentlemen  engaged  in  these  hospitals^ 

adnii.Nsion,  which  were  yet  arrested,  are  as  the  criterion   by  which  collapse  was 

not  given   in  any  of  these  tables ;   they  established.       The  rice-water    pui^ini^ 

were  usually  classed  with  those  in  the  and    vomiting'    were    regarded    as   the 

primary   stage.     In  the  last  cases  ad-  diagnostics  of  confirmed    cholcrn.     All 

milted  into  St.  John's  (from  the  2Hih  of  patients  with  perceptible  pulse,  however 

August)  they  amounted  to  8,  wiiji  the  sunk  or  cold,  were  recorded  in   the  pri- 

8    (primary    stage)    which    terminated  mary  stage.     It  was,  of  course,  impos- 

fataily,  making  16.     This  would   give  sible  to    avoid   occasionally    aduiitting 

on  the  whole,  cases  admitted  in  collapse  persons  with  merepremonitorj  diarrhoea 

and  running  into  collapse,  77;  deaths,  and    vomiting;    but  these,    i    believe, 

51 ;   being  26  recoveries,  or  nearly   4  seldom  exceeded  a  tenth  of  those  regis- 

in  10.  tercd  as  admissions  previous  to  collapse, 

I    have   already  mentioned    that  the  and  in  the  last  instance,  in  St.  John's 

perceptibility  or  impercq)iibility  of  the  Hospital,  did  not  amount  to  more  than 

pulse  was  agreed   on,  by  the   medical  five  ni  the  hundred. 

ANALYSES andNOTICESof BOOKS,    read,  not  published,  is  deUiled  a  disco- 

very  of  great  importance  in  refcreucp  to 

the  physiology  of  generation.  We  mean 

"  L'Auteur  se  tne  i  allonper  ce  que  le  lecteurse      the  iliscovcry  whico  Mr.  Wharton  JoncS 

^  mauc    in    the    human    unimpregnated 
ovum  as  well  as  in  that  of  other  mammi. 

r\     ^1      ^    A   r^L  •     ^L     j-k         r  ^^^^i  ^^  ^  vesicle  analogous  to  that  first 

On   the  first   Changes  vi   the   Ova   of  described    by    Professor     Purkinje,  of 

the    ISJamnnJera,   tn   consequeuve  oj  fireslaw,  in  the  immature  e^fr^  o«  birds 

hnpreynation    andon  the  Mode  of  a„d  ^tfaer  ovinera.  It  appeara%hat  some 

Origin  oJ  the  ihorion.     By  Ihomas  ^j^^   ^^^^^  J^,^    yy   ^  m^d^  his  dis- 

W  harion  Junes,  Esq.  ^^^^^^,^  ^^e  existence  of  such  a  vesicle 

Such   is   the   title   of  a   paper  in    the  was  asserted  in  France  by  M. Coste,  of 

Philosophical    Transactions    for    1837,  Paris,  from   some   observations  he  bad 

Part  11.    The  subject  is  one  of  so  much  made  on  the  ova  of  the  rabbit;  but  an 

interest,  that  we   shall  copy  the  paper  examination  of  his  work  will  show  that 

into  our  journal ;  but  as  about  two  years  he   rather   vaguely  indicated   than  un* 

and  a  half  ago,  another  paper  by  the  equivocally  demonstrated  the  existence 

same  gentleman  was  communicated  to  of  the  vesicle.     This  indication  of  it, 

the  Royal  Society,  on  the  Ova  of  the  however,  by  M.  Coste,  was  an  induce- 

Mamniifera    hffore  impregnation^    we  ment  to  Professors  Purkinje  and  Valen- 

have  given  it  first,  for  the  better  under-  tine  to  recommence  their  mvcstigatfons 

.vtan(lir)g  of  the  other,  (see  present  No.  on  the  subject.     The  result  was  a  vciy 

])agc  G80.)     This  wc  the  more  readily  elaborate  description  of  the  vesicle  by 

do,  as  in  the  paper  communicated  two  Valentin,  though  still   incomplete,    for 

jenrs  and  a  Imli  ago,  which  wa%  on\y  Vv^  Vi^d  ovQvlooked  one  iuoportant  poiot. 
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tliesptontliesiclcoftbe  vesicle.   This     the  rate-payers  half  a  sovereign,  and 

deficiency     in    Valentin's     description     ruined  the  patient  for  life. 

was  afterwards  su])plied  by  Wafirncr.  jj^g  ^^^^^  of  ^^-^^  g^rt  reported  in  the 

Hence,  it  appears   that,   like   many  ^  ^  ,  „^^u 

.,        ,•  '         .'  '  •        : '    .1  «  ««..««?  newspapers  form,  of  course,  but  a  small 

other  discoveries  in  science,  the  germi-  i    r  ■  •         V? 

nal   vesicle  of  the  manimiferous  ovum  fraction  of  those  actuafly  occurring^,  tor 

was  discovered  about  the  same  time  iu  though  the  supporters  of  the  new  law 

this  country  and  on  the  continent.    But  gp^,„,   ^^  ^l^\^^\^   tl,ig  jjinj  ^f  homicide 

it  «i"  »>e  seen  from  Mr.  Jones's  Me-  justifiable   in   the   abstract,    yet, 

moir,  that  he  hjid  investipfated  the  sub-  J    J                      .    ,.  .j     ,  •     ' 

ject  so  fully  and  successfully,  as  to  be  when  it  comes  to  individual  instances, 

able  to  ^ive  such  a  description  of  it  as  is  neither  guardian,  surgeon,  nor  master 

only   to    be   drawn    from    the    united  of  workhouse,  is  much  inclined  to  boast 

labours  of  Coste,  Valentin,  and  Wagner.  ^^  j^j^  ^^^^   j„   ^^^  transaction.     In 

A  comparison  of  dates  will  determine  ,  .      r.     ,.  i     ,•          .            i     v*  *i.  * 

the  mere  matter  of  priority.   Mr.  Whar-  plam  English,  there  is  no  doubt  that 

ton  Jones's  observations  were  made  in  most  of  these  cases  are  hushed  up.    Yet 

the  beginning  of  Sent.  1834,  and  his  those  which  make  their  appearance  in 

memoir  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  ^^^  ^,^.j      ^         ^^  ^  numerous,  that 

18th  June,  1835.  .^                 /•        *  .u         u           I     u 

We  may   mention   that  MM.  Coste  if  we  were  to  insert  them  all,  we  should 

and  Valentin  received  the  great  prizes  have  little  room  for  aught  else.  On  the 
of  the  French  Institute  for  their  com>  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  base  derelic- 
muuicalions  on  the  subject.  ^jon  of  our  duty  as  medical  joumalisU 

to  pass  them  over  entirely  ;  for  it  must 

never  be  forgotten,   that*  these  horrors 
MEDICAL   GAZETTE.        cannot    be    perpetrated^  on    the  large 

scale  without  the  subserviency  of-medi- 
Saturday,  January  27,  1838.  ^^j  practitioners.     In  single  instances, 

indeed,  as  at  Bridgwater,  a  board  may 

••  L!cet  omn^bu*.  iicei  ctiam  mihi.  diKnttAtem     „,„  its  ^.il(^  course  in  direct  opposition 

publicum  hit,  dicendi  pcrkuium  uon  rec!««o.»'         to  the  medical  Officers ;  but,  on  the  long 

CicKRo.       run,  if  surgeons  would  imitate  tlic  plain- 

speaking  honesty  of    the  one  in   the 

ANOTHER  DEATH    FROM  Portsea  Union,  who  wrote  down  stat-va^ 

STARVATION.  ^.^^^  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  patient's  illness, 

We  had  almost  given  this  article  the  some  mitigation  of  the  present  cruelties 
title  of  another  half -crown  saved;  for  must  take  place.  Unsupported  by  pro- 
the  practical  working  of  the  Malthusian  fessional  authority,  the  boards  would 
Act  has  made  the  loss  of  a  life  and  the  be  forced  to  give  up  their  water-gruel 
gain  of  a  piece  of  money  convertible  experiments,  and  would  no  longer  be 
terms.  When  the  Poor-l^w  Commis-  able  to  boast  that,  in  grinding  the  faces 
sioncrs  point  with  triumph  to  the  sav-  of  the  poor,  tiiey  were  backed  by  those 
iugs  effected  by  the  new  system,  they  who  ought  to  be  among  their  most 
ought  in  candour  to  tell  of  the  morta*  zealous  protectors.  The  case  which  has 
lity  from  typhus  fever  in  their  work-  elicited  these  reflections,  and  which  is 
houses ;  and  if  the  Bridgwater  Guar-  reported  in  the  Times  of  January  16, 
dians  are  allowed  to  exult  at  the  dex-  would  formerly  have  been  called  one  of 
terity  mith  which  they  baulked  their  the  most  aggravated  cruelty  and  op- 
surgeons  of  their  fees,  they  should  ftt  pression.  In  the  present  day,  however, 
the  same  time  narrate  the  case  of  Char-  we  suppose  that  some  milder  name  must 
lotte  Allen,  where  their  frugality  gained  be  found  for  it;  for  cases  of  a  blacker 
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dye  occur  so  frcquenUy,  that  the  death  applied  for  relief,  but  was  refused,  the 

of  an  Qj^ed  woman  hy  hunger  and  cold,  relievingr  officer  observing;,  that  if  the 

from  the  refusal  of  all  efficient  relief,  wanted  any  she  must  go  to  the  Board 

shews  fair  in  comparison.  of  Guardians  of  the  Wandsirorth  Unioo, 

The  inquest  oif'this  victim  to  the  new  at  Glapham ;  her  mother  started  to  go^ 

boon  to  the  poor  was  held  at  the  Plough  although  the  distance  wot  four  miles. 

Inn,  Glapham  Common,  on  the   12th  A  female,  named  Sarah  Beadle,  accom- 

and  15ih  of  January.    Her  name  was  panied  her,  as  she  was  in  a  very  weak 

Mary  Stonard,  and  her  age  61.     The  state  from  want  of  nourishment" 

evidence  was  as  follows : —  Daniel  Stonard,  the  husband  of  the 

Charles  Hughes,  waiter  at  the  Plough,  deceased,  a  poor  emaciated  old  man, 
deposed  that  on  the  11th  the  deceased  who  could  not  walk  into  the  room  with- 
and  another  woman  came  into  the  tap.  out  assistance,  stated  that  he  had  long 
room;  the  former  was  so  exhausted  that  been  out  of  employ,  and  that  bis  family 
she  could  hardly  walk ;  her  companion  lived  by  a  little  washing,  which  bis 
called  for  a  pint  of  warm  beer,  and  daughter  and  late  wife  occasionally  oh- 
gave  it  to  the  poor  old  woman,  but  she  taincd,  but  which  was  scarcely  enough 
was  unable  to  take  any.  **  Some  par ^  to  keep  them  from  perishing.  The  re- 
fills of  potatoes  were  on  the  table,  which  lief  given  by  the  parish  was  so  scanty 
the  female  who  was  with  the  deceased  as  to  he  of  very  little  arail.  On  the 
solicited  to  have,  observing  that  herself  Saturday  previous  to  the  death  of  bis 
and  the  deceased  were  almost  starved  to  wife  they  obtained  1  pound  of  mutton, 
death.  The  latter  at  this  moment  fell  and  two  2  pound  loaves.  This  was  the 
upon  the  floor  insensible."  first  relief  for  several  weehs, 

A  surgeon  now  attended,  who  adopt-  *'  A  few  months  back  himself  and  his 

cd  the  almost  universal  practice  in  all  wife  were  sent  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 

cases  of  apparent  death,  or  insensibility  at  Glapham  for  relief;  they  waited  from 

from  accidents* — that  is,  he  opened  a  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6  o'clock 

vein  ;  but  the  unfortunate  woman  was  in  the  evening,  but  obtained  none." 

past  all  human  aid.  Relief,  indeed  ! 

A  police  constable  then  produced  He  also  said  that  the  parish  of  Put- 
twenty-two  duplicates,  and  a  snuff-box  ney  consented  to  take  him  and  his  wife 
of  no  value,  which  he  found  on  the  per-  into  the  workhouse,  but  that  she  refused, 
son  of  the  deceased  ;  with  a  few  pieces  dreading  the  regulations  which  are  en- 
of  coke,  and  a  farthing  in  money.  forced  by  the  new  system, 

Mary  Ann  Stonard,  daughter-in-law  James  Unwin,  the  relieving  overseer, 

of  the  deceased,  deposed  to  the  priva-  said  that  the  deceased  applied  for  relief 

tions  which  the  deceased,  her  husband,  about  a  month  ago,  when,  in  pursuance 

and  the  witness,  had  suffered  together  of  instructions  from  the  Board  of  Guar- 

for  some  months ;  the  old  man  having  dians,  he  told  her  he  would  give  tbem 

long  been  so  lame  and  infirm  as  to  he  an   order  to  go    into   the    workhouse, 

incapable  of  work,  and  the  occasional  which  she  refused  to  accept     She  was 

relief  obtained  from  the  parish  of  Put-  a  hard-working,  deserving  woman. 

ney  having  been  so  trifling,  as  scarcely  Mr.  Greenwood,    a  surgeon,   stated 

to  keep  them  from  starving.  that  he  had  examined  the  body  of  the 

"  On  Thursday  morning  the  deceased  deceased,   and   found   all   the   internal 

-                             .  organs  healthy.    The  stomach  was  con- 

*  vide  Medical  G A xETTB,  vol.  li.  p.  2u.  tractcd,and  quite  empty.    The  witness 
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was  decidedly  of  opinion — that  Mary  and  said  it  was  impossible  to  exist  in  the 

Stonard  died  from  exhaustion,  owing  state  in  which  they  were, — they  had  no 

to  the  want  of  the  common  necessaries  fire,  and  had  been  liying  on  cold  pota- 

of  life,  coupled   with   the  extreme  se-  toes  for  a  week !     His  wife,  true  to  a 

verity  of  the  weather.  mother's   feelings,  still   refused   to   go 

The  jury  returned   as  their  verdict,  into  the  workhouse."    Had  it  not  been 

**  That  the  deceased  died  from  exhaus-  for  the  exertions  made  in  behalf  of  this 

tion,  induced  by  the  extreme  severity  of  poor  gardener  by,  the  worthy  church- 

the   weather  acting   on   a   frame   very  warden,  eight  more  inquests  must  have 

thinly  clad,  fatigued,  and  in  want  of  been  held,  and  eight  more  items  added 

the  common  necessaries  of  life."  to    the    long    catalogue    of   Poor-law 

Few,  wc  should  hope,  of  those  who  slaughters;   .while  the    Commissioners 

voted  for  tlie  Poor-Law  Bill,  imagined  would  have  pointed  with  triumph  to  the 

that  we  should  so  soon  reach  such  an  immense  savings  cflected  in  the  Maid- 

acmi  of  cruelty.     Little  did  they  think  stone  Union. 

it  would  so  soon  be  the  glory  and  the  The  triumvirate  refuse  to  give  out- 
shame  of  our  legislators  to  make  the  door  relief,  they  do  their  utmost  to  make 
workhouses  of  England  so  terrible,  that  the  workhouses  intolerable,  and  then 
lingering  death,  by  starvation,  was  to  they  cry  out  with  a  sneer,  "  Why  dou*t 
be  preferred  to  them.  Mary  Stonard*s  you  go  into  the  workhouse,  if  yen  want 
choice  was  a  natural  and  a  common  relief.^  You'll  find  shelter  there,  and 
one.  plenty |of  physic,  and  some  water-gruel." 

It  appears  that  from   the  severity  of  Wc  scarcely  know  where  to  find  the 

the  weather,  and  the  consequent  suspen-  counterpart  of  tliis  system ;  but  it  has 

sion  of  labour,  the  distress  among  the  some   resemblance   to   a  strange  story 

])oor  of  Maidstone  has  been  most  alarm-  which  we  have  rea^,  but  which  we  cer- 

ing.    A  meeting,  to  take  their  state  into  tainly  never  expected  to  find  paralleled 

consideration,  was  held  in  the  town  on  in  real  life,  and  above  all  in  England, 

the  16th  instant,  with  the  senior  church.  The   inhabitants  of  a   certain   town 

warden  in  the  chair.     He  observed  that  complained  that  their  hospital  was  too 

representations  had  been  made  to  the  full,  and  consequently    too  expensive; 

Commissioners  on  the  subject,  and  their  on  which  a  vigorous  economist  under- 

reply  was,   "  Fill   all  the  workhouses,  took  to  relieve  tiieni.     He  went  into  the 

but  relieve  no  one."     In  consequence,  hospital,  and    whispered  it  among  the 

at  the  last  meeting  of  the  guardians,  patients  as  a  great  secret,  that  it  was 

orders  had  been  made  out  for  the  ad-  the  intention  of  the  governors  to  sacri- 

mission  of  about  100  persons  who  had  ficc   the  patient  who  was  most  despe- 

applied  for  relief,  but  with  two  or  three  rately  ill,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest.    In 

exceptions,  the  poor  had  refused  to  ac-  fact,  the  sick  man  most  utterly  despaired 

cept   them.     In   one  case  a  gardener,  of  was  to  be  put  to  death,  and  adminis- 

whose  employment  was  put  an  end  to  tcred  in   the   form    of    tpiriUa  cranii 

by  the  weather,  applied  for  relief,  and  humani,  &c.  Sec,  to  his  fellow  patients, 

received  an  order  for  himself,  his  wife,  The  man  who  supposed  himself  to  be  in- 

and  six  children,  to  be  received  into  the  tended  by  this  description,  got  out  of 

workhouse ;  he  and  his  two  eldest  chil-  bed  as  well   as  he  could,  and  crawled 

drcn   to   go    to    one    house,    and    the  home.     The  frightful  report  still  am- 

mother  and   the   younger   children   to  tinned,  and  one  after  another  made  his 

another.    "  He  resisted  this  separation  escape,   till   the   hospital   was  cleared, 

as  long  as  he  could,  but  at  last  he  went.  The  satisfaction  of  some  of  the  rate- 
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])aycrs  is  saiil  to   hare  been  extreme,  havin^r  declined  to  act — iiatnelj,   Mr. 

but  we  do  not  recollect  whether  the  feat  Sheepshanks  and  Lord  Brougham— ^be 

was   called   a  boon   to  the  sick.     The  places  have  been  sefcrallj  filled  np  bjr 

^reat    differeuce    between     this    story  the  addition  to  tlic  Senate  of  the  Bi»bop 

(which  wc  used  to  consider  as  a  mere  of  Norwich  and   Dr.  James  Somerrille. 

extravag'anza)  and  the  present  method  The  latter  gentleman,  it  roaj  be  remem- 

of  clearing  workhouses   is,  that  in  the  bered,  was  proposed  bj  Mr.  Warborton, 

fi»nner  case  the  patients  were  driven  out  as  secretary,  or  registrar,  to  keep   the 

by  the  fear  of  an  imaginary  ill ;  in  the  records  of  the  institution,  but  it  was  uo- 

latter,  the  indigent  are   thrust  out,  or  derstood  that  the  other  members  of  the 

deterred  from  coming  in,  by  real  and  University  could  not  be  induced  to  cou. 

tangible   miseries.     The   wretched  wo-  cur  in   the  appointment.     At  that  time 

man  at  Putney,  or  the  hundred  victims  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  bis  being 

of  Malthusian  principles  at  Maidstone,  made  on  j  of  the  Senate  bad  not  yet  t^ufT'- 

were  not  scared   away  from  the  Union  gested  itself.   Those  in  the  secret  assure 

bastiles  by  ideal  fears,    nor  even   by  us  that  the  nomination  has  been  made 

reading  dietaries  in  Poor- Law  Reports;  in  order  to  give  weight  to  the  medical 

but  they  bad  heard  from  friends  and  department. 
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slices  of  bread,  the  **  never-ending,  still-  Dtlivertd,  Dee.  I6th,  1837,  at  the  Middlaei 

beginning"  doses  of  water-gruel ;   and,  Hatpital, 

worse  than  all,  of  the  contempt  of  all  Bt  Da.  Watson. 

the  charities  and  decencies  of  life — of  the  — 

separation   of   husband   from    wife — of  Pleurisy — Sig-n*  of  Efftuion — if  Dhtemsum  ^ 

mother  from  child  !  ^?'*  /'/tfura— D»a^mi»«-.rr«i/«r«r-.Q«f. 

^             ,            ,                             -  ,  iion   of   Faraeentesn  —  Neir    AutcuUaiorv 

Let  us  hear,  then,  no  more  of  the  sav-  sigm  consequent  on  the  operation ^Perhd 

iiigs    of  the  new  system  ;  or  if  Mam-  ichen  it  should  be  performed — Resmltarf  the 

mon   cannot  refrain  from  counting  his  ^^peration  in  several  eases. 

gains,  let  him  be  reminded  at  each  page  GKNTLEMEN,--The  case  of  the  patient 

^1.,,            1      ^^1.                11  whose  dead  body  we  examined  last  Mon- 

ofhisbalance-sheet,that  even  gold  may  ^^^,^   ,,^3  been  one  of  painful    interest 

be  bought  too  dear;  and  that  those  who  You  expect,  I  am  aware,  that  I  shooldl 

coin  the  blood  of  the  poor  for  drachmas,  ^^^Y^,  »l  the  subject  of  ray  lecture  to-day; 

^  I    ^.        .                  ,  ,        .      ,  una  though  I  have  little  more  to  say  than 

arc  not  better  than  speculators  in    hu-  what  Ihavc said already,and many tiies,in 

man  flesh,  and  must  rank  with  kidnap-  our  fumiiiar  and  more  strictly  elhiieal  eon- 

i)crs  and  slave-dealers.  fabulalions,  it  may  be    useful    to  some 

among  you,  if  I  review  the  whole  ease  col- 

lectivdy,  and  again  point  out  the  various 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.  lessons  and  practicaUonsideiations, which 

It  is  amusing  to  learn,  that,  by  one  of  »^  ^,f  ^f^;*  '^  ""^  ^«  ^"^ij'j-             .    .. 

*^       .         *     .       '^  I  homas  Coggs,  aged  25,  was  admitted 

those    numerous    ha])py    circumstances  on  the  20th  of  September,  with  the  ordi- 

which    have   characterised  the  rise  and  nary  symptoms  of  acute  pleurisy,  namely, 

progress  of  this  institution,  the  charter  ^,'?.!*„^i"^,  ^T^,^^^^                     ^'^^ 

'     "                                     ,    *    .  snoutmg  n)und  at  times  to  tne  spine,  m- 

w  as  so  framed  as  -to  expire  with  the  de-  creased  b>  movements  of  the  body,  and  by 

mise  of  the  crown.     The  consequence  of  a  deep   inspiration;   frequent  breathing; 

this  was,  that  from  the  death  of  his  late  '^^^'^ll^^  ^*'  ^"^  "^^  P*''°^"^  "^^'  ^^^ 

Majesty   until  last  week  (when  a  new  The  pain  came  on  suddenly  in  the  nljfht 

charter  was  completed),  the  University  «f  ^*»e    Itiih;  at  first  it  was  anattendtd 

1     I     •  .     11     I                            .-.  ^^ith  cough, 

had  virtually  become  a  nonentity.  On  hi?  admission  we  discovered    the 

Two   of  those  onginally   nominated  physical  signs  of  effusion  into  the  Uft 
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plcum;    diilness  on  percussion  over  the  believe,  become  prominent,  but  thev  are 

iov\cr  part  of  that  side;  and  what  is  called  raised  to  the  level  nf  the  bones,  and  the 

oegophony  about  the  inferior  angle  of  the  surface  is  even.     Now  when  the  lung  itself 

scapula.     In  spite  of  treatment,  fluid  con-  is  rendered  solid  bj  disease,  it  does  not 

tinned  to  be  poured  forth,  until  the  whole  thrust  outwards  and  obliterate  the    iu- 

of  the  pleura  was  distended  with  it,  and  tenals  between   the  ribs      This,  conse- 

the  lung  of  that  side  rendered  useless,  and  quently,  is  an  important  circumstance  to 

the  heart  dislocated.  notice  in   doubtful  cases.      It   has  been 

The  treatment  consisted  in  venae^ection,  particularly  studied   by  Dr.  Stokes,  who 

leeching  and  cupping  the  affected    side,  attributes  the  yielding  of  the  intercostal 

p urinatives, calomel  and  antimony,  calomel  spaces  to  the  effect  of  the  iujiammation  of 

and  blue  pill  combined  with  opium.  the  costal  pleura  upon  the  muscular  tissue 

How  did  we  know  that  the  left  pleura  in  contact  with  the  inflamed  membrane, 

was  full  of  fluid — was  dlttended  by  it  ?  It  seems  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  mus- 

By  the  following  circumstances,  to  which  cles  are  involved  in  the  disease,  and  lose 

I  beg  your  attention :— Complete  dulness  their  contractile  power.    The  same  phy- 

on  percussion  of  the  ^  hole  of  that  side ;  sician    states  that   the  elevation  of  the 

a  total  absence  of  the  vesicular  breathing;  intercostal  spaces  does  not  occur  in  sim- 

thebronchial  voice  and  tubular  respiration,  pie  hydrothorax,  independent  of  Inflom- 

along  the  side  of  the  vertebral  column ;  mation.    But  in  simple  hydrothorax  we 

inaction  of  the  left  side  during  respiration,  do  not  meet  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 

But  perhaps  you  will  object  that  the  fluid  to  compress  the  whole  lung,  and 
circumstanceslhavejust  mentioned  might  then  to  exercise  a  centrifugal  distending 
result  from  some  other  condition  of  the  force;  and  this  appears  sufficient  to  ex- 
parts  within.  Suppose  the  whole  lung  plain  the  difference, 
rendered  solid  by  inflammation  (hepa-  3d.  The  dulness  on  percussion  did  not 
tized,  as  they  say,)  so  as  to  adroit  no  air;  stop  short  at  the  middle  of  the  sternum, 
this,  also,  would  cause  dulness  on  per-  as  it  does  when  it  results  from  a  solid  state* 
cussion,  bronchial  voice  and  breathing,  of  the  lung,  but  extended  some  way  beyond 
immobility  of  the  diseased  side.  True.  And  it,  towards  the  right  side.  This  is  another 
how,  in  such  a  case,  is  the  diagnosis  to  be  valuable  sign  of  distension.  The  medi- 
made?  We  had  unequivocal  additional  astinum  is  forced  out  of  its  natural  place, 
signs  to  guide  us.  But  supposing  we  had  4th.  When  one's  flat  band  was  laid  upon 
not;  let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  the  patient's  left  side,  and  bespoke,  no 
you  the  points  to  be  looked  to  in  a  more  vibration  of  his  voice,or  next  to  none,  could 
ambiguous  case  than  ours.  be  felt ;  while  on  the  right  side,  where  the 

First,  then,  we  distinguish  such  cases,  vesicular  respiration  was  loud  and  pueriU^ 

whereof  the  physical  signs  are  much  alike,  and  the  voice  natural,  the  thrill  was  strong, 

by  their  history.     In  Coggs'  we  had  the  This  would  not  have  been  so  had  the  lung 

history  of  pleurisy:   sharp  pain  without  beeusoiid  on  the  diseased  side;  the  difference 

cough,   without  expectoration,    preceded  would  have  been  the  other  way ;  the  thrill 

the  dulness,  and  so  on.    And  we  had  not  would  have  been  stronger  on  the  dull  than 

the   history   of  pneumonia — no    crcpita-  on  the  resonant  side.     When  the  lung  is 

tion — no  rusty  expectoration.  merely   rendered  solid,  the  larger  bron- 

But  setting  that  help  aside  also,  for  we  chial  tubes  are  not  compressed,  as  in  a 

may  sometimes  be  called  upon  to  treat  a  greater  or  less  decree  they  are  when  the 

case  of  which  we  can  obtain  no  previous  pleura  is  distended  by  a  liquid ;  and  the 

history,  we  still  may  be  assisted  to  the  vibration  occasioned  by  the  voice  is  more 

discovery  of  the  tnie  nature  of  the  disease  readily  conducted,  as  its  sound  is,  through 

by  attending  to  various  particulars,  some  the  solidified   than   through    the  spongy 

of  which  I  will  now  mention:  long.     Of   this   I    had  painf\il  evidence 

1st.  The  dulness  was  complete  and  vm-  (though  I  had  noticed  the  fact  before)  in 

form.    This  is  seldom  the  case  when  the  the  person  of  one  of  my  colleagues  at 

lung  has  been  solidified  by  pneumonia.  King's  College,  the  late  Professor  Burnett, 

still  less  when  by  tubercular  deposit.    The  He  first  asked  me  to  examine  his  chest, 

dulness  is  then  partial;  or  if  it  extend  during  the  Christmas  holidays  in  1834. 

over  the  whole  side,  it  is  unequal  in  de-  The  right  side  was  perfectly  dull,  from 

gree  in  different  places.  the  clavicle  to    the  mamma ;   the  voice 

2d.    The  intercostal  depressions  were  heard  in  the  same  part,  by  means  of  the 

effaced ;  the  diseased  side  was  smooth  and  stethoscope,was8tartlingly  harsh  and  loud; 

level:  on  the  other  you  could  trace  the  and  the  thrill,  felt  by  the  hand,  much 

ribs,  and  the  furrows  between  them,  by  more  manifest  than  on  the  left  side,  which 

your  eye.    This  is  a  sign  of  distension  :  was  comparatively  exempt  from  tuberculaf 

the  intercostal  muscles  are  stretched,  and  deposit. 

contract  no  longer.    There  was  no  bulging        I  reckon  this  a  most  valuable  dLstiY&fi.\aA% 

of  the  intercostal  spaces;  they  never,  1  mark,  Cot  iix  \%  ^\>>aSxi  ^«  i««l<^  ^\  "^^ 
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most  onlinnr}'  observation.     It  requires  no  inch  larger.     Now  Dr.  Stokes  has  aicer- 

tact  or  practice,  or  education  of  the  f«nscs  ;  taincd  that,  in  right-hauded  penaons,  f  he 

but    when   once  the  attention  has  l>een  right  side  is  often  the  hirger  of  the  two. 

called  to  it,  is  as  readily  perceptible  hy  a  mainly,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  the  greater 

nurse,  or  by  the  patient  in  the  next  bed,  bulk  of  the  mascles  spread  upon  it;  and 

as  by  ourselves.     If  one  side  be  morbidly  a  French  writer  (M.  Woilliez)  has  recentlf 

dull,  and  the  thrill  is  greater  than  on  the  put  forth  a  similar  statement  as  the  result 

other  side  which  s(»unds  healthy,  the  dul-  of  numerous  measurements, 

ness  denotes  solidity  of  the  lung;   if  the  That  the  left  side  is  the  largest  in  dis- 

thrill  l)c  palpably  less,  the  dulness  signifies  ease  is  therefore  a  strong    circumstance, 

that  there  is  li(|nid  in   the  ])leura.    This  and,  taken  together  with  the  other  signs, 

simple  test  may  often  decide  the  ({uestion  quite  decisive.      You   are   to   remember, 

between  the  consequences  of  pneumonia,  that  the  chest  may  enlarge  on  one  side 

or  of  pleurisy.     I  observe  that  it  is  men-  under  other  conditions  of  disca»e~in  em- 

tioned  hy  Dr.   Williams,  in  his  lectures  physcma  of  the  lung,  for  instance;  but 

now  in  the  course  of  ])ublication,  and  his  then  percussion  and  the  stethoscope  will 

observations    arc    generally    very    exact,  furnish   very  different  information   frum 

Dr.  Stokes  notices,  also,  this  vibrat'on  ;  what  they  gave  us  in  Coggs'  case. 

but  is,  I  a])prehend,  in  error,when  hesays,  It  often  happens  that  the  integomcnts 

that  *M)epatizati(>n  of  the  lung  seems  to  of  the  distended  side  are  cedematons;  bnt 

tliminiah^  but  not  to  remove  it."     Hut  this  no  oedema  existed  in  this  instance. 

thrill  is  not  always  present  in  the  healthy  Tlie  case,  then,  was  dearly  a  case  of 

state,  and  then  we  can  infer  nothing  from  large  effusion,  the  result  of  acute  plea- 

its  absence  on  the  diseased  side.   leoulddis-  risy ;  and  when  the  inflammation  was  at 

cover  none  on  cither  side,  in  Dr.  Hawkins's  an  end,  this  new  phenomenon  occurrtd. 

patient,    on   whom   paraecutesis  thoracis  At  first  the  patient  could  not  lie  on  tlie 

was     performed   yesterday.      This    was  left  or  diseased  side ;  after  the  pleura  be- 

owing,  I  believe,  to  the    feebleness  and  came  distended   he  could  not  lie  on  the 

higher  pitch  of  her  natural  voice.    The  right,  or  sound  side.     His  favourite  }mu. 

deeper  and  louder  the  voice,  the  greater  ture  was  towards  his  left  side;  not  an  that 

ea:terih  jwiifnis  will  be  the  vibration.  side,  nor  on  his  back,  but  between  the  two 

I  have  pointed  out,  then,  certain  signs,  positions, 

for  which  we  look  to  assist  us  in  equivo.  It  is  a  circumstance  also  well  worthy  of 

cal  cases.     But  C'oggs'  case  was  not  cqui-  notice,  how  little  this  state  of  things— this 

vocal ;  there  were  other  sii^rns  that  made  it  abolition  of  the  use  of  one  lung,  and  this 

plain,    even    if  we  had   not    known,   as  encroachment  on  the  space  in  which  the 

we  did  know,  his  history.  other  had  to  ])lay,  bv  the  heart  and  me* 

One  of  these  was  the  situation  of  his  diastinum — interfered  with  our  patient's 

heart.     1    have   told    you    that    the  dull  respiration.     Lying  at  rest  in  his  bed  he 

sound  produced  by  striking  his  chest  ex-  did  not  eomplam  of,  nor  did  he  manifest, 

tended  some  way  beyond  the  middle  of  the  any  shortness  of  breath  or  embarrassment 

sternum,   and  certified   that  the  medias-  in   respiring.     Probably  lie  would,  if  lie 

tinnm  was  pressed  over  in  that  directitui;  hnd  got  up  or  made  exertions;  but  you 

and  the  heart  could   be  heard,  felt,  and  will  sometimes  meet   with   persons  who 


proper  situation,  ana  i  naa  one  ncre  some  ttme  ago 
This  circumstance,  taken  in  conjunction  butcher,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
with  the  rest,  was  conclusive  of  the  fulness  any  thing  remained  the  matter  with  him, 
of  the  left  ])leura,  even  to  distension.  The  and  insisted  on  going  out.  On  the  other 
heart  is,  indeed,  sometimes  naturally  hand,  in  some  the  dyspnoea  is  extreme, 
ponced  on  the  right  side,  all  the  viscera  On  what  does  this  difference  depend? 
In-ing  transposed ;  such  was  the  case  in  a  Partly,  perhaps,  on  the  suddenness  or  slow- 
patient  of  mine  who  died  in  the  hospital  ness  of  the  effusion ;  yet  that  cannot  be 
two  years  ago.  But  such  deviations  from  all ;  partly  on  the  soundness  or  nnsound- 
t'lc  general  rule  are  very  rare;  and  the  ness  of  the  other  lung;  partly,  I 
morbid  signs  coexisting  with  the  displace-  conjecture,  on  the  fact  that  some  persons 
ment  of  tlic  heart  in  C'oggs,  as  well  as  his  seem  to  have  an  excess  of  the  power  of 
history,  forbad  any  suspicion  of  its  being  breathing  —  more  lung  in  reserve  than 
natural.  '  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  wiint. 
Another  conclusive  circumstance  was,  Dr.  Latham  has  glanced  at  this  peculiarity 
that  the  left  side  of  the  thorax  was  found,  in  his  valuable  little  book  on  Clinical 
hy  measuninent,  to  be  larger  in  circum-  Medicine, 
fercucc  jhau  the  right,~ncarly  or  quite  an  In  the   present  case  the   means  cm- 
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ployed  had  failed  to  prevent  or  check  the  wards ;  and  the  ultimate  state  of  such  a 

iflTiision;   and   the  efTusion  having  taken  patient  is  as  good  as  it  probably  would  be 

place,  what  was  next  to  be  done  ?  after  a  successful  tapping. 

Why,  to  put  the  patient  into  the  state        2.  The  operation  is  attended  with  some 

most  favourable  for  the  rcabsorption  of  pain  (though  that  is  trifling),  always  with 

the  fluid.     For  that  purpose  I  kept  his  some  risk,  and  not  seldom  with  considera- 

blood-vesselfl  empty  by  low  diet ;  I  gave  ble  hazard.     Not  risk  belonging  to   the 

him  diaretics,  mercary  till  bis  gums  were  operation  itself^  which  is  simple,  and  docs 

aflf'cted,  blistered  his  side  repeatedly,  and  not  concern  vital  parts ;  bat  risk  from  its 

robbed  upon  it  a  combination  of  mercury  consequences.     It  may  rekindle  the  in- 

nnd  iodine.  flammation ;  the  admission  of  air  into  the 

But  in  vain.  The  treatment  had  little  pleura,  which  cannot,  I  believe,  be  pre- 
or  no  influence  upon  the  amount  of  the  vented,  is  apt  to  convert  the  adhesive  in- 
elTusion.  He  grew  thinner  and  weaker ;  flammation  into  the  suppurative,  or  to 
his  pulse  became  more  and  more  frequent,  produce  decomposition  of  the  efl^used 
and  feeble.  Although  he  had  no  distinct  liquids;  and  either  of  these  possible  con- 
paroxysms  of  hectic  fever,  no  succession  of  sequences  would  certainly  augment  the 
ehillines«,  dry  beat,  and  sweating,  his  danger  of  the  patient.  It  is  satisfactory 
face  wore  a  hectic  flush.  All  this  while  to  me  to  find  that  Dr.  Stokes,  in  his  recent 
his  breathing  was  tranquil.  most  instructive  work  on  Diseases  of  the 

And   now   was   pressed  upon    me  the  Chest,  expresses  similar  opinions.    *'  The 

auestion,  whether  my  duty  to  the  patient  cases,"  he  says,  **  which  seem  to  demand 

id  not  require  that  I  should  have  the  the  operation   are   those  where  a  rapid 

fluid  removed  by  mechanical  means — whe-  acute  efl'usion  threatening  life  occurs  ;  and 

ther  I  ought  not  to  request  my  colleague,  next,  chronic  cases  which  resist  treatment. 

Mr.  Amott,  to  puncture  his  thorax  ?     A  But  even  in  these  cases,  ifU/e  is  not  threat" 

most  grave  and  anxious  question  ;    and  ened^  it  seems  much  better  not  to  operate, 

one  so  difficult,  that  even  now  I  am  fear-  but  rather  give  the  patient  the  chance  of 

ful  of  leading  you   wrong  by  giving  any  the  ultimate  absorption  of  the  fluid." 
decided  opinion  respecting  it.     But  I  feel        In  our  case  life  teas  threatened.     Coggs 

bound  to  tell  you  what  is  passing,  and  has  was  gradually  but  evidently  sinking  under 

passed,  through  my  mind  on  the  subject;  the  disease,  "^ile  became  more  and  more 

and  having  told  you  this,  I  must  leave  the  emaciated,  although,  after  the  failure  of 

matter  to  your  own  future  judgment.  the  abstinent  system,  I  had  given   him 

It  has  faieen  a  sort  of  rule  with  me,  not  tonics,  and  a  full  supply  of  nourishing 

to  propose  the  operation  of  paracentesis  food.      His  hips  were  beginning  to   get 

thoracis  in  cases  of  pleuritic  efl'usion,  ex-  sore.    I  then  explained  to  his  father,  that 

cept  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  follow-  be  would  certainly  die  if  the  operation 

ing  conditions: — I.  When  the  efl'usion  is  were  not  done;  and  that  tlie  chance  of  his 

increasing,  and  embarrassing  the  patient's  being  saved  by  it  was  small;  yet  it  ofl'ered 

breathing,    and  threatening  to  suffocate  that  small  chance.    And  I  stated  the  same 

him,  or  to  put  a  stop  to  the  action  of  his  thing,  with  as  much  plainness  and  deli* 

heart ;   and,  2.  When  the  patient  is  ob-  cacy  as  I  could,  to  the  patient  himself; 

viously  losing  ground  from  day  to  day,  and  and  I  suffered  them  to  determine.    They 

early  death,  without  the  operation,  ap*  both  wished  for  the  operation,  which  Mr. 

pearsinevitable,  even  although  his  respira-  Amott,  as  you  know,  performed  on  the 

tion  is  not  materially  affected*.  29th  November,  eleven  weeks  all  but  two 

Such  has  been  my  rule  for  these  rea-  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  pleu- 

sons : —  risy.    A  grooved  needle,  as  recommended 

1.  Persons  who  have  been  attacked  by  by  Dr.  Thomas  Davies,  was  first  intro. 

the  disease  we  are  now  considering  gene-  duced  between   (I  think)  the  sixth  and 

rally  recover.    It  is  an  uncommon  thing  seventh  ribs.    Tliis  is  to  ascertain  whether 

to  have  a  patient  die  of  «im;)/«  uncomplicated  there  is  fluid  within  the  reach  of  a  trocar 

pleuristf.      The   effused    liquid   is  for  the  at  the  place  of  the  puncture;  and   if  so, 

most  part  reabsorbed  ;  the  lung  expands  the  nature  of  that  fluid.    A  collection  of 

again,  or  the  walls  of  the  chest  shrink  in-  pus  would  require  a  larger  trocar  for  iti 

evacuation  than  a  collection  of  thinner 

~"  fluid.     A  seroas  liquid  trickled  out  when 

•  TlifMie  cMrn  of  empyema  are  here  excepted,  the  needle  was  withdrawn.    Then  a  trocar 

In  w)«ich  a  soft  iueiastic  tumor  present*  it«eir,  was  inserted,  and  upwards  of  five  pints  o^ 

generally  In  the  f»re  P«rt  of  the  chest,  shewing  ^  transparent  but  reddish  liquor  were  let 

a  tendency  In  the  confined  liquid  to  make  iU  own  ^,  .    „,.:4«  r.^  ft.«.«  A.l,».  ^.  .,««  ^,^^e^w.^ 

way  outwirda.    Such  a  tuniior  should  be  punc-  ow^,  quite  free  from  flakes  or  an?  punform 

turcd  at  once,  for  the  liquid  is  always  pns  ;  there  admixture.      Air    entered    and    escaped 

is  no  chance  of  its  being  rc-abjiorbcd ;  and  If  the  freely,  as  he  breathed,  during  the  empty- 

r„r."Jlr.'.^^:?tS,tu^"rr^.l;?J^ro5  i"?;  •»«»  'heaver  h.  coughed  ti,cf»id 

dominal  porleles.  spurted  out  With  ^veoA.  \^l^*    V  >LK^\.\fi:^ 
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hand  on  his  right  f^ide,  where  the  heart  it  was  clear,  nniform— -exa^f^enite-d,  in. 

was  beating;,  aiul  I  observed  that  it  did  deed,  and  puerile,  as  mii^ht  he   cx^M'tt'd, 

not  move  (ifV  in  any  degree  to  its  natural  but  pure  and  equal  every  where.     lU  de- 

plaee.     When  tlie  fluid  eeased  to  eseape,  grees,  however,  we  began  to  su^|>ect*tbat 

cxecpt  in  minute  quantity, eren  during  the  the  lung  eontained   tubercles;    not  only 

act  of  ciiughing,  the  opening  was  elo«-ed  from   the  non -absorption   of    the  tfTuMri 

bv  adhesive  plaster,  care  being  first  taken  fluid,  bat  from  the  resiult  (»f  auscultatinn. 

t«)  expel,   by   desiiing  him  to  cough,  as  A  flight  wheeze  was  oecaMonally  audible 

much  as  possible  of  the  air  also  that  had  at  the  up}>er  part  of  the  right  lung.    He 

cnten^d.  coughed  and. expectorated  somewhat :  and 

lie  was  much  troubled  with  cough  dur-  his  voice,    to    the  ear   placed   upon  the 

ing  the  operation,  and  immediately  after  supra-spinal  fossa,   sounded  unduly  loud 

it  he  had  an  opiate.  and  resonant,  and  the  respiration  ti:ere 

When  1  visited  him  in  the  evening  he  was  evidently  tubular, 
liad  had  some  Rleep,  and  »aid  he  felt  The  patient  remained  easy,  and  thoagfat 
lighter;  and  seemed  pleased  to  tell  me  himself  bet  ter,Tor  some  days;  hot  no  essen- 
that  the  moment  he  lay  down  after  the  tial  improvement  took  place.  Some  re- 
operation, he  found  he  could  lie  on  his  markable  modifications  of  the  aascaltatory 
right  side,  which  he  was  previously  unable  signs,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  ope- 
to  do.  ration,  it  may  be  well  to  notice.    The  lefl 

This  has  been  noticed  in  other  cases,  side,  as  he  sat  up,  was  unnaturally  nm- 

What  does  it  shew  ?  nant  under  percussion.     There  was  itiil 

You  must  know  that  difTcrences  of  opi-  no  vesicnlar  breathing  whatever  tn  be 
nion  have  existed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  "  heard  in  it.  Nay,  the  bronchial  breathing 
patient'i)  inability,  in  mti^i  cases,  (for  it  is  and  bronchial  voice,  which  existed  be- 
not  so  in  nil,)  to  lie  on  the  sound  sidi>,  at  tween  the  scapula  and  spine,  bef«)re  the 
an  advanced  period  of  the  disordiT.  Some  operation,  had  entirely  vanished.  How  if 
linvc  thought  that  it  is  because  tlie  weight  this  to  be  explained  ?  Thus,  as  1  believe, 
of  the  superincumbent  fluid  presses  down  The  bronchial  breathing  and  voice  are 
the  m(diustinuni,  and  so  oppresses  the  readily  conducted  to  the  ear  laid  agniust 
healthier  lung.  Others  have  attribiittd  it  the  side  of  the  chest  through  VitoUd  luog; 
to  the  impediment  \^lli(.•h  lying  on  the  less  readily,  yet  still,  in  many  ca«es, 
sound  side  ofl'ers  to  its  own  eximnsion  :  actunlly  so  conducted,  through  the  lifvid 
the  muscles  that  dilate  the  healthy  side  which  fills  the  pleura  and  cumpresscs  tht 
have  to  lift,  as  it  were,  the  weight  of  the  lung;  but  not  at  all,  as  it  would  seem, 
body,  and  are,  some  of  them,  it  is  said,  through  air  existing  in  the  pleura, 
pressed  upon  and  impeded  in  their  action  You  do  not  always,  I  repeat,  hear  it 
by  tliat  posture.  Now  the  immediate  effect  when  the  pleura  is  full  of  water.  I  conld 
of  the  removal  of  the  fluid,  in  enabling  distinguish  none  yesterday  in  Dr.  Haw- 
thc  patient  to  lie  on  his  right  side,  con-  kins's  patient  already  referred  to. 
firms  the  one  of  these  two  opinions,  and  For  a  similar  reason,  there  was  still  oo 
completely  disproves  the  other.  The  same,  vibration  to  be  ftll  when  the  patient 
or  very  nearly  the  same,  impediment  as  spi>ke. 

before  to  the  elevation  of  the  ribs  on  the  Hut  those  sounds  had  now  supervened 
healthy  side  would  arise  from  lying  upon  which  under  the  circumstances  were  ti>  be 
that  side.  Doubtless  the  gravitation  of  the  expected.  The  whole  of  the  fluid  wat  not, 
superincumbent  fluid  is  the  chief  cause  of  perhaps,  evacuated;  some  fresh  fluid  too, 
the  dys])nfL'a.  Something  may  probably  it  was  probable,  had  been  poared  out.  I 
be  due  also  (as  Dr.  Stokes  suggests)  to  the  anticipated,  therefore,  the  remarkable 
pressure  which  that  ])osture  allows  to  be  sounds  which  denote  the  co-existence  of 
produced  by  the  weight  of  the  abdominal  air  and  liquid  in  the  pleuml  sac.  Listen- 
viscera  upon  the  available  portion  of  the  ing  the  instant  he  assumed  a  sitting  pos- 
diaphragm.  ture,  I  distinctly  heard,  several  times,  a 

I  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  heart  was  tinkle  like   that  of  a  tin  kettle  slightly 

just  where  it  had  been  before  the  opera-  Struck  by  a  stick:  I  make  no  doubt  this 

tion.     Percussitm  on  the  fore- part  of  the  was  caused  by  the  dripping  of  liquid  fmm 

left  side,  which  had  previously  given  a  the  roof  (as  he  sat)  of  the  cavity.    The 

perfectly  dull  sound,  now  gave  a  sound  voice  had  a  strong  metallic  ring  or  echo, 

quite  hollow  and  drum-like;  much  more  and  so  had  the  cough,  especially  just  at  its 

resonant  than  the  sound  of  the   compara-  termination.     I  noticed  also  that  k  bmb*- 

tively  healthy  side.     The  pleura  evidently  ryi:muSf  which  took  place  in  his  stomach, 

contained  air  in  the  place  of  that  liquiil  had  the  same  character,  and  seemed  to  the 

whicli  had  occupied  it  in  the  morning.  ear,  placed  against  the  side,  to  come  from 

1   should   have   told  you   that  on   the  the  chest.     Also,  when  the  patient  jerked 

patient's  admission  1  could  detcet  nothing  his  body,  I  plainly  heard  the  splashing  of 

wnmg  in  the  breathing  on  the  right  side  ;  fluid  in  the  pleura. 
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The  circumstance  of  the  mctalic  tink.  hung  loose  like  a  cartain  at  an  equal  dis- 

ling,   and  the    ringing  sound  and  echo  tance  between  the  ribs  and  the  compressed 

heard  with  and  after  the  voice  or  a  cough,  lung:  it  was  ragged  and  largely  perforated 

prove  (what  however  had  been  proved  be-  towards  the  diaphragm.    The  inner  sur- 

fore,  by  Dr.  Williams,  in  opposition  to  the  face  of  the  cavity  was  universally  smeared 

opinion  of  Laennec,)  that  a  fistulous  com-  with  pus,  or  puriform  lymph, 

munication  with  the  bronchi  is  not  nccea-  The  right    bronchus*  was   now   firmlr 

sary  to  the  production  of  such  sounds,  nor  tied,  and  air  was  forcibly  blown  through 

any  communication  with  the  external  air:  tlie  trachea.     This  raised  and  swelled  out 

for  the  wound  was  closed  up,  and  (as  we  the  adherent  lung  to  a  considerable  extent, 

afterwards  saw,)  no  communication  with  cracking  in   several   places    the   layer  of 

the air-tubes  existed.   The  sound  acquired  lymph  spread  over  it;  but  the  lung  sub- 

bv  the  rumbling  in  the  stomach  illustrates  sided  again   to  nearly  its  former  dimen- 

also  Dr.  Williams'  remark,  that  the  metal-  sions  when  the  inflation  was  intermitted, 

lie  sonnds  may  be  conveyed  from  without,  The  adhesion  of  the  flattened  lung  to 

when  the  sac  is  closed.     He  states  that  he  the  mediastinum  was  very  tirm  :   when  it 

has  known  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  cause  was  divided  by  a  scalpel,   the  cut  surface     • 

a  tinkling  echo  in  pneumo-thorax.  appeared   red,'  and  like  the  section  of  a 

On  the  4th  of  Deecmbcr,  five  days  from  muscle;   but  it  crepitated  in  a  slight  de- 

the  operation,  he  became  rather  suddenly  gree  under  pressure ;  and  porticms  of  it, 

faint    and    sick,    lost   liis  appetite,   and  cut  ofl",  floated  upon  water.     No  tubercles 

Yomited  his  food:  and  his   pulse,  which  could  be  detected  in  it. 

had  been  about   120,  rose  to  more  than  Such  is  the  ea<ic  I  was  desirous  of  bring- 

130.  ing  fully  before  you,  as  an  instructive  ex- 

He  rallied  somewhat  after  this ;  but  on  ample  of  pleurisy   and  its  consequences, 

the  morning  of  the  9th  he  was  attacked  and  as  a  text  which  admitted  of  much 

with   dyspncea— his  countenance   became  practical  comment.     One  more  circum- 

sunk  and    caduven)us— some   crepitation  stance  connected  with  it  I  may  now  point 

was  audible  in  the  right   lung — he  had  out — viz.  that  whereas,  up  to  the  time  of 

'*   the    rattles"     iu    his    throat—and    at  the  operation,  the  inflammation  had  been 

8  o'clock,  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  opera-  of   the  adhesive  kind,  or  stage,    it  was 

tion,  he  expired.  afterwards  converted  into  the  suppurative. 

When  the. body  was  examined,  the  inter-  This  was  the  effect  of  the  admission  of 
costal  spaces  were  observed  to  be  still  air  into  the  pleura:  it  is  a  very  common 
much  less  distinct  on  the  left  than  on  the  consequence  of  the  access  of  air  to  an  in- 
right  side.  One  of  them  being  ]mnctured,  ilamen  surface;  we  see  it  in  the  case  of  sim- 
there  was  no  audible  rush  of  air  either  pie  incised  wounds,  and  under  various 
inwards  or  outwards,  but  the  gas  which  other  circumstances  which  I  have  not 
quietly  escaped  soon  made  itself  sensible  leisure  to  specify. 
by  a  most  disagreeable  odour.  Did  Coggs  die  sooner  than  he  would 

Two  large  oblong  openings  were  made  have  done  if  the  operation  had  not  been 

by  removing  a  portion  of  the  ])arietes  of  performed  ?     I  cannot  tell.    He  could  not 

the  thorax  on  each  side  of  the  sternum,  nave  lived  long  without  it.    The  opera* 

which  was  left.  tion  was  followed  by  no  immediate  ill 

It  was  then  seen  that  the  mediastinum  consequence,  but  by  some  degree  of  corn- 
was  pushed  much  over  towards  the  right  fort.  Yet  I  think  the  patient's  life  may 
side,  the  left  margin  of  the  right  lung  ap*  have  been  slightly  abridged  by  it;  but  it 
pearing  without  and  beyond  the  line  of  afforded  him  a  chance,  ancl  the  only 
juncti(m  between  the  sternum  and  the  chance,  of  escape.  His  condition  may  be 
cartilages  of  the  ribs;  and  the  heart  lying  compared  to  that  of  a  man  left  by  a  wrepk 
still  further  over.  The  right  lung  was  on  a  barren  rock,  near  an  uninhabited 
unadherent,  but  a  small  portion  of  it,  as  but  fertile  island,  surrounded  by  a  dange- 
big  as  a  French  plum,  at  its  very  summit,  rous  surf;  if  he  remain  on  the  rock,  he  is 
was  rendered  quite  solid  by  clustered  tu-  infallibly  destroyed  by  famine;  if  he 
bercles.  In  various  other  parts  of  the  plunge  into  the  sea,  he  incurs  the  risk  of 
same  lung  small  tubercles  were  thinly  perishing  in  the  breakers,  but  he  has  the 
scattered.  chance  of  reaching  the  short-,  and  of  living. 

Iu  the  left  pleural  cavity,  besides  air,  Certainly  the  most  important  question 

there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  an  arising  out  of  these  cases  is  the  expedi- 

opaque  grey  sero. purulent  liquid,  ccmtain-  rncy  of  the  operation ;  and  if  it  be  expe- 

ing  flakes  and  granules  of  lymph.     The  dient,  the  time  for  its  performance, 

lung,  with  its  divi«iit>n  into  lobes  still  evi.  The  advocates  of   the  operation,  even 

dent,  adhered,  like  a  flat  broad  cake,  to  under    other    circumstances  than    those 

the  mediastinum  fnmi   one  extremity  to  which   I   have  already  spoken   of  as  go- 

the  other,  and  from  sternum  to  vertebra?.  veming  mv  own  determi ration,  alle;^  thai 

A  large  meotbroQiform  sheet  of  lymph  if  it  be  delated  Vie-^^scA  '^.  «K.tN3e\^\^«^^a^ 
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the  comprc^^d  Inng  bccomcjt  unable  to  gle  case  can  warrant,  I  must  tell  jon  that 
expand,  b<}t]i  by  internal  adhesion  of  iu  we  have  had  two  patients  in  the  hospital 
vesicular  texture,  and  by  the  firm  coating  lately—one  last  year,  one  in  the  beginning 
or  lymph  which  is  almost  always  spread  of  the  present — m  whom  the  saoae  opera- 
over  it»  and  too  often  binds  it  inextrii*ahly  tion  was  completely  successful.  One  of 
down  ;  whereas,  they  say,  if  the  liquid  these  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Wilson's,  who 
that  presses  the  lung  into  a  heap  be  let  has  published  the  case,  and  a  most  inte- 
out  in  time,  the  lung  will  receive  air  and  resting  case  it  was.  For  your  information 
ri<(c  again,  even  in  spite  of  the  soft  layer  I  will  state  the  heads  of  it,  as  given  by 
of  lymph  which  may  envelop   it.     If  this  him. 

be  not  done,  and  the  patient  should  sur-  It  occurred  in  a  lad  of  nineteen.     On 

vire,  he  recorers  (they  farther  argue)  with  bis  admission  there  were  all  the  indications 

the  loss  of  one  lung,  and  subject,  as  long  of  copious  effusion   into  the  left  pleura; 

as  he  lives,  to  the  inconvenience,  defor-  the  side  enlarged  and  motionless,  and  dull 

mity,  and  hazard,  belonging  to  such  a  loss,  on  percussion ;  the  intercostal  spaces  tense 

The  hazard  is  of  this  kind :— the  other  and  even  with  the  ribs;  the  heart  beating 

lung,  called  upon  for  a  double  quantity  of  to  the  right  of  the  sternum ;  respiration 

work,  will,  on  that  account,  be  more  than  puerile  on  the  right  side,  inaudible  on  the 

naturally  prone  to  take  on  disease ;  and  left ;  urgent  difspncra  ;  a  tendency  to  coma, 

such   disease  occurring  in  it  as  might  be  marked  by  drowsiness,  and  blueness  of  the 

harmless  if  the  patient  had  both  his  lungs  cheeks  and  lips:  in  short,  the  boy  was  on 

permeable  and  efficient,  would  be  inevita-  the  brink  of  being  suffocated.    He  had 

bly  mortal.  been  ill  about  a  month,  and  had  been  bled^ 

//' these  anruraents  are  valid  (and  it  can-  and  cupped,  and  brought  under  the  in- 

not  be  denied  that  they  deserve  an  atten-  fluence  of  mercury.     Dr.   Wilson,  with 

tive  consideration),  the  rules  to  be  followed  great  promptitude*  and  judgment,  dcler- 

wonld  appear  to  be  these: -During  the  mined  on  letting  out  the  fluid, 

continnance  of  the  Inflammatory  action,  A  grooved  needle  was  first  passed   be- 

while  there  are  fever  and  pain,  and  the  tween  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs;  and  some 

other  indications  of   inflammation    still  serum   following  the  puncture,  a  trocar 

goingon,  the  o]ieration  should  not  be  done,  was  then  introduced  by  Mr.  Tuson,  and 

unless  sufftHmtion,  or  syncope,  are  impend-  nine  pints  of  a  dear  fluid  were  drawn  off. 

ing.      After  all  signs    of    inflammation  During  the  operation  he  became  faintish 

are  over,  a  further  short  interval  should  at  different  times,  and  then  the  orifice  of 

be  allowed,  to  ascertain  whether  the  pro-  the  canula  was  stopped  for  a  moment  by 

ccssof  absorption  commences.    If  it  does,  the  fini^r.     But  the  immediate  effect  of 

then  the  case  should  be  left  to  nature  and  the  tapping  was  most  interesting  and  gra- 

physic.      If,  on   the  contrary,  the  prac-  tifying.     While  the  liquid  was   flowing, 

titioner  can  satisfy  himself  that  no  diminu-  the  heart  was  observed  gradually  to  move 

tion  whatever  of* the  effused  liquid  is  tak-  over    from    beneath    the    right    mamma 

ing  place,  then,  while  the  adhesions  and  towanJs  its  natural  situation,  and  his  diffi- 

false  membranes  are  yet  fresh  and  tender,  cnlty  of  breathing  was.  greatly  relieved, 

the  pressure  should  be  taken  off  the  lung  At  the  commencement  of  the  operation  be 

by  letting  out  the  water.  respired  fifty  times  in  a  minute;    at  its 

Such,  I  say,  would  seem  to  be  the  rules,  conclusion  tbirty-eight  times  only.  A  good 
supi>osing  the  advocates  for  an  early  deal  of  air  got  in  while  the  liquid  was 
operation  arc  right.  But  I  cannot  venture  escaping,  and  for  some  days  after  the  ope- 
to  recommend  you  to  adopt  these  rules,  ration  a  splashing  sound  was  audible  on 
until  more  statistical  evidence  than  we  yet  snccussion  of  the  chest,  and  one  part  of 
possess  shall  have  been  obtained  of  their  that  side  was  nnnatnrally  resonant,  and 
propriety.  The  case  now  in  progress,  in  Re-  the  other  part  unnatarally  dull,  when 
gent's  ward,  will  furnish  one  datum  to.  struck,  and  whatever  was  the  posture  of 
wards  the  solution  of  the  problem.  the  patient,  the  hollow  sound  was  upper- 
I  imagine  that  after  a  certain  space  of  time  most,  and  the  dull  sound  was  undermost; 
the  lung  will  be  quite  unable  to  rise.  How  and  when  be  sat  up,  or  spoke,  or  coughed, 
long  exactly  after  the  disease  begins,  it  a  brazen  resonance  was  beard  by  XY^  car 
would  be  diflicult  to  say.  In  Cogg&'s  case,  applied  to  the  scapular  region.  This  lad 
1 1  weeks,  all  but  two  days,  had  elapsed,  got  quite  well,  without  the  recurrence  of  a 
The  effused  fluid  was  still  serous.  It  seems  single  bad  symptom.  He  has  since  been 
probable  that  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  here;  and  I  understand  that  the  left  side 
the  other  lung  may  have  produced  and  is  in  a  very  slight  degree  smaller  than  the 
kept  up  a  state  of  the  body  inc«>mpatible  right, 
with  the  absorption  of  the  liquid.  The  fluid  evacuated  in  this  case  was 

That  you  may  not  form  a  more  nnfa-  clear  and   transparent.     It  separated,  on 

vou ruble  estimate  of  the  utility  of  the  ope-  cooling,  into  three  parts;    one  of  quite 

ration  from  this  single  case,  than  any  sin-  watery  consistence,  one  more  viacid,  and  a 
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third  which  constituted  a  soft  transparent  intended.     Of  sixteen  eases  of  empyema 

jelly-like  mass  of  librin.  in    which   the  opcmiion  was   perfurnicd, 

In   this    instance    no  injurious  conse-  twelve  recovered;   that  is,  the  operation 

qnences  arose  from  the  free  admission  of  was   suceessfnl    in    three-fourths  of    the 

4iir,  cases — a  very  encouraging  result.  In  three 

The  other  successful  cose  to  which  1  of  the  unsuec-  ssful  cases  the  lung  ould 

alluded  happened  in  a  patient  of  my  own,  not  expand  after  the  evacuation  of  the 

Frederic  Stevenson,  thirty-seven  years  old.  fluid,  in  onsequcnce  of  the  thickness  of 

It  was  the  more  interesting,  because  the  the  false  membranes  covering  it. 
other  lung  was  not  healthy.     He  came  in        The  value  of  Dr.  Davies'  table  would 

(last  April)    labouring    under    dyspnoea,  have  been  still  greater,  if  it  had  shown  in 

pain  in  the  left  side,  **  under  the  heart,'*  each  case  the  time,  after  the  beginning  of 

on  coughing  or  taking  a  full  breath,  and  the  disease,  at  which   the  operation  was 

inability  to  lie  down.    Three  weeks  be-  performed ;  the  symptoms  which  called  for 

fore,  being  perfectly  well,  the  pain  seized  its  performance;  the  nature  of  the  fluid 

him, and  lor  a  fortnight  the  orthopnoea  had  evacuated;  and  whether  the  cfl*usion  was 

been  present.    The  left  side  at  its  lower  on  the  right  or  the  left  side, 
part  was  prominent,  and  one  inch  larger        I  have  now  witnessed  five  ca«:es  of  para- 

by  measurement  than  the  right.    The  in-  centesis  thoracis—two  successful,  and  one 

tercostal  spaces  were  effaced,  and  the  sound  unsuccessful,  all  noticed   in   the    present 

was  dull  on  percussion.  lecture.     A  fourth  occurred  in  a  patient 

There  were  reasons,  which  I  cannot  now  under  Mr.  Mayors  care.  The  operation 
stop  to  give,  for  thinking  that  in  this  case  was  performed  fourteen  weeks  after  an 
the  effusion  was  probably  limited  by  adhe-  attack  of  pleurisy  occasioned  by  sub- 
sions.  Four  days  after  his  admission,  the  mersion  in  the  Serpentine.  Pu$  was  let 
pulse,  which  previously  had  been  small  out  in  considerable  quantity.  The  man 
and  frequent  (120),  became  intermittent,  died,  exhausted,  many  weeks  afterwards, 
and  rigors  supervened.  I  was  appre-  The  operation  cannot  therefore  be  called 
hensive  that  the  heart's  action  might  be  successful,  for  it  was  not  followed  by  reco- 
fairly  stopped,  and  I  therefore  requested  very  ;  but  it  gave  present  relief,  and  pro- 
Mr.  Amott  to  tap  the  chest;  and  fifty  longed  apparently  the  patient's  eustence. 
oimces  of  a  lemon-coloured  scrum  were  let  The  fifth  case  is  still  tub  judice*.  In  all 
ont,  and  then  the  wound  was  closed,  tbe  five  the  disease  was  en  the  left  side  of 
This    fluid     separated    also     into     two  the  body. 


portions — one  thinner  and   more  serous, 

the  other  consisting  of  fibrinous  blobs  and  ROYAL    INSTITUTION 

strings. 

No  such  separation   took  place  in  the  Friday,  Jan.  19. 

fluid  removed.from  Coggs'  thorax.  It  had  

a  distinct  red  tinge,  but  no  red  particles  Electric  Induction. 

subsided  on  its  being  allowed  to  stand.  Tns  first  of  the  evening  meetings  of  this 

In  Stevenson's  case,  the  operation  was  useful  and  interesting  establishment 
done,  accoiding  to  his  statement  of  dates,  took  place  on  Friday  last,  when  its  dis- 
thrce  weeks  and  four  or  five  days  after  the  tinguished  professor.  Dr.  Faraday,  de- 
inflammation  set  in.  It  succeeded  per-  lighted  a  large  assembly  by  an  experl- 
fectly.  lu  two  days  the  oppressed  lung  mental  illustration  of  the  phenomena 
bad  'resumed  its  place,  n)r  at  the  lower  electric  induction,  and  concluded  by  a  brief 
part  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  where  no  statement  of  his  new  theory,  wlitch,  al- 
respi ration  was  audible  before  the  opera-  though  by  himself  modestly  termed  "a 
tion,  large  crepitation  was  now  heard  ;  and  notion,"  until  confirmed  by  the  researches 
this  gradually  gave  place  to  the  healthy  of  others,  will  probably  soon  change  the 
sound.  The  intercostal  depressions  were  whole  aspect  of  electrical  science.  For 
again  visible,  and  the  ribs  moved  as  he  the  full  substantiation  of  his  views,  Dr. 
breathed.  Faraday  referred  to  his  paper  lately  read 

On  the  right  side,  in  this  man,  a  wheeze  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  now  in  the  coarse 

during  expiration  was  heard  at  the  upper  of  being  printed  in  its  Transactions;  and 

part  of  the  lung,  and  large  crepitation  in  he  now  brought  forward  only  those  expe- 

its  lower  lobe,  and  he  expectorated  muco-  riments  which  were  most  susceptible  of 

puriform  matter,  tinged  with  blood.  demonstration  before  a  public  assembly. 

In  this  case,  also,  air  freely  entered  and  It  wonld  be  doing  injustice  to  the  profes- 

escaped  during  the  operation,  and  its  en-  gor,  were  we  to  attempt  to  give  more  than 

trance  and  exit  were  marked  by  the  ac- — 

companiment    of   the     metallic     sounds  «  Thin  patient  died  subsequently  to  the  dell- 

already  spoken  of.  Tcry  of  tbe  lecture.     I  Intended  to  have  said  a 

Dr. 'Thomas  Davies  has    published  a  word  or  two  upon  the  fittest  place  for  punctutla^ 

tabular  account  of  the  operation.  ofPara-  iVeJuT^cn^M^^^i"^^^^ 

centetis  thoracis  which  he  had  then  super-  paat  aa^  \oYki«c  u^oxv  i«^t  >2km«« 
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an  abstract  of  the  more  prominent  points  showed  no  evidence  of  electricity,  bnt  U% 
of  a  lecture,  in  which  experimental  proof  exterior  being  in  inductive  relation  Yiith 
kept  pace  with  the  fli)wing  words  of  the  surmnnding  bodies,  was  obviously  eleirtric. 
eloquent  lecturer.  Philosophers  and  mathematicians  bare 
LOIectric  inducium  is    that  property  by  generally  sought  to  explain  or  calculate 
which  an  electrified  body  can  induce  an  eiectric  phenomena  or  effects  under  the 
opposite  electric  state  in  that  part  of  other  hypothesis,  that   they  are   the   result  of 
bodies  to  which  it  is  approximated.   Thus  attractive  and  repulsive  Tireeff,  acting  ia 
when  a  condnetor  cliarged  with   positive  straight  lines,  inversely  as  the  square  of 
electricity  is  approached  (but  not  within  the  distance.    The  profound  calculations 
discharging  distance)  to  one  not  electri-  of  (Epinus  and  Poisson  were  founded  on 
fied,   the  electricity  of  the  latter,  before  this  notion.    They  considered  that  indoc- 
Intent,  becomes  developed;    its  negative  tion  is  the  same  law  acting  on  distant  par- 
portion  bein^  drawn  towards  the  po«iitive  tides,  the  intervening  nonconductor  beiii^ 
conductor,  while  its  positive  portion  is  re-  wholly  passive  in  regard  to  the  electric 
pelled  to  the  further  end.     A  double  elec-  force.    Professor  Faraday  sought  to  bring 
trie  state  is  thus  induced  in  the  uncharged  this  view  to  an  etperimentum  crucis.     If  the 
conductor,  without  either  receiving  orgiv-  forces  are  exerted  only  in  right  lines,  elec- 
ing  any  to  the  charged  conductor,  and  re-  tricity  should  not  be  induced  in  curves  or 
mains  sd  as  long  as  the  neighbouring  con-  round  a  comer.     By  several  ingenious  ex. 
ductor  continues  charged  ;  but  the  moment  peri  men  ts,  however,  he  proved  that  oppo. 
that  it  is  discharged  or  removed,  the  in-  site  electric  states  may  be  induced  round  a 
duction  cca«>cs,  and  the  electricity  returns  comer,  and  without  any  limitation  to  the 
to  its  balanced  Intent  state.     Now  if  we  law  of  right  lines.     This  and  other  facta 
could   divide  the  inthiceti  conductor  into  have  brought  him  to  the  conviction, that 
two,  we  should  find  one-half  charged  with  electric  induction  does  not  depend  on  at- 
positive,  and  the  other  with  negative  elec-  tractions  and  repulsions  exerted  between 
tricity;  and  tlie  same  result  may  actually  separated  particles,  bnt  on  a  particular 
be  obtained  by  inducing  electricity  in  two  polarised  state  which  the  particles  of  noo- 
conductors  in  a  line,  with  their  ends  in  conductors  are  capable  of  assumiog,  and 
contact,   and   removing  the   further  one  which  acts  contiguously  from  particle  to 
whilst  the  inducing  influence  continues,  particle.     We  look  with  great  interest  to 
All  the  common  phenomena  of  electric  ex-  the  further  development  of  these  vietvse. 
citcmeut   will   he   found   to   involve   this  The  learned  professor,  at  the  conclusion 
principle  of  induction,     f^et  two  examples  of  his  lecture,  congratulated  the  mcmbets 
suHicc.     When  wc  approach  our  knuckle  on  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Institution, 
to  the  charged  conductor  of  an  electrical  which  ho  added  now  received  them  with 
machino,  the  electricity  crowds  towards  it,  a  r/eii;i  face.     He  announced  that  a  lady 
being  drawn  there  by  the  opposite  dec-  had  just  placed  a  thousand  pounds  to  the 
trii'ity  which  accumulates  from  our  body  credit  of  the  Institution,  the  interest  rf 
and  contiguous  objects  into  our  knuckle,  which  is  to  be  applied  once  in  seven  yean 
until  wc  bring  it  within  discharging  dis-  to  a  prize  for  the  best  work  On  (as  we  un- 
tance,  when  tlic  whole  charge  passes  across  derstood)   the  Evidence     of  JJetign    in  the 
the  space  at  that  point.     In  the  Iicydcn  ll'orks  of  Creation. 

j>hial  or  battery,  the  cumulative  property       «cT^rr.f^yv>^rxT  ^^w^  a  t — -.^-..-^ 

i»f  electric  induction  is  exemplified  in  a  METLOROLOGICAL   JOURNAL. 

higher  degree.     Here  is  an  extensive  con-  jan.          iTiiKHMoiiBrss.  Barouktb*. 

diK-tor  of  tinfoil   inside,  communicating  Thnrsdny.IS     from  l&-5to26    |    80-08  loSy-M 

with   the  machine,  separated  only  by  the  l/^'^'^y   •  •  i?    I          -'        .5    i    i?'£?      **"* 


gl«ssoftlu.jarfro,naneqnall»c.ite'nrive  iS'v'::?!    I       "1       S.'SS      gS 

conductor  outside,  in  communication  with  Mon(laV..23    I  2j       4:1        29-02      39  u 

the  earth;  the  electricity  excited  by  the  Tiiead«y..28   I  24       87        29  6tl      29fii 

machine  paKsing  into  the  inside  of  the  jar,  WeUuesday24    j  27       19    j    2964      2968 

draws   the   opposite    electricity   from  the        Wind,  NE.  and  SR. 

earth  to  the  outside,  and  the  extent  of  the        Kxcepi  themornlDirofthelStta.andsfteniooBi 

cleclrifjed  surfaces  and   closeness  of  their  of  the  1  Hb,a0tli,and22d,generaUy  tioody.  ssnow 

apj»nmch  ftive   t<»  the  inductive  attraction  ^^'l!  Z.:]:5/l' V"iV  f'^.^-Ib  our  U.i  weekly 

Us  grcalist  force;  .<(o  that   two  enormous  journal  we  had  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader 

<]uantitii.s  of  opi>nsite  electricities  become  to  ti>«  extreme  deKree  of  cold  indicated  Lt  the 

Iieapcd    uj)  close  to  each  other,  ready    to  thcrmometeron  themorohiff  of  Mooday  iheUh: 

1.    \  '       ,  i.        .1    ''"*'»  **^**  i     ^'  on  tlie  same  day  that  this  fact  waiuubliahed  In  the 

discharge  and  c(iualise  themselves  when-  mkdicai.  Gaxettk,    vli.   Saturday,  the  20ih, 

ever  a  c  inauctin:>:  medium  is  presented  to  we  bad  to  record  n  di'jrree  of  temperature  atill 

them.     I>r.   Faraday  showed  that   where  lower  by  •'ix,  vUn^pe  rf<'/rw«AeJo«' Zero/ beinf 

drc«.„M«nc<.s  prevented  in.Iuc.ion,  there  ^Jcird J io'c^^at  "Brlura.""""  ""*  '  '"""'- 

was  no  development  of  electricity.     Thus  ^  -¥»««* 

the  Jutcriot  of  aa  clcclrir.ed  coaV.sc«vv\e  Cables  Hen.yApamj.. 
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to  determine  the  true  natcire  of  the 

LECTURES  without  close  observation. 

Erron  a»  to  the  Joel  of  deaih.^'NoT  are  tha 

^^  signs  of  real  death  bj  any  means  so  mani- 

vnnvKain    itrirnTr'iMi?.  ^^^  ^^^  certain  in  all  cases,  as  to  render 

FORENSIC    MEDICINE;  ^mention  unnecessa^.     Authentic  cases 

T>  I-     ^   *si.    jtj        .  a  L    1  riLT  J' '  are  on  record,  which  indisputably  proTe 

J>ekvered  at  the  Aldengate  School  of  Medunne,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^y^^  f^^t  ^f  /^^^  lis  been 

no                    o           «» »^  committed.    Without  doubt,  in  propof^ 

Bt  Sooth  wood  Smith,  M.D.  ^j^^  ^  ^^e  progress  of  medical  science  and 

Pby«Icl*n  to  tbt  London  Fertr  Hospital.  the   improvement   of  medical  edocatiop, 

the  number  of  such  errors  has  greatlj  di* 

— —  minished;  and  if  it  be  right  to  judge  of 

.                ^^  the  state  of  medical  knowledge  in  Europa 

Lecture  VI  I.  ^  century  ago  bv  a  test  derived  from  tha 

Apparent   Death  -  Error*  a.  to  the  fact  of  JJf'^*"**',  1  *^?  T"f  ?K  ^'T"?!^* W 

iLth^Sigm  of  real  Death^CeJtUn,  ^  ^^^'a^^^Vk^I^''^^^^ ^^^  "^l^^^t^ 

the  CircuStionind  of  the  Reephatum^ui  P«?«i  '»»»/.'>«  d««™«^,  ^^'^^^^^t'  XJl 

^^Mi^  o-^*    rv-f^iV. ..»«. .  i?.'».'w.-#..  !>..  feet  than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  hava 

certamugnsj-Certam  stgm :  Rigidity,  Pu.  ,^^      n^.M-r   i«  hu  t%«itiiA  nn  f h*  IT»- 


rt.Bi»d.L,facrt4«I»«r«af«««r.          ^  opened  before  death  ;U«t6ltjp.three.pon. 

'^  taaeously  recovered  after  having  been  laid 

^p/iorent  dm/^— Suppose  you  are  called  out  in    their    grave    clothes;    and    that 

to  a  case  of  sudden  death,  and  required  to  seventy-two  were  erroneously  reported  aa 

Investigate  the  cause  of  it.     Your  first  ob-  dead.     It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that 

Ject,  of  course,  must  be  to  ascertain  whe.  this  statement  is  exaggerated;  but  Zao- 

ther  the  death  be  real  or  only  apparent,  chias,  Lancisi,  Philippe  Peu,  Ouillaume 

Do  not,  without  examination, assume  that  Fabri.  Pechlin,  Kircnmann,  Komemann, 

death  has  taken  place  ;  do  not  hastily  and  Winslow,  Falconet,  Rigodeaux,  all  cite  ex- 

positively  affirm  it.    You  will  be  placed  amplcs   of   the  commission  of  the  like 

in  an  awkward  position  if,  after  a  positive  error.    In  the  present  state  of  medical 

declaration  that  the  death  is  real,  the  per-  science  this  mistake  is  not  very  likely  to 

son  should  at  last  recover.  be  made ;  yet  the  apprehension  of  its  oc- 

On  a  superficial    view  there  may  be  currence  is  bv  no  means  entirely  removed 

every  appearance  of  death,  and  yet  it  may  from  the  public  mind.     A  friend  of  my 

be  merely  a  case  of  suspended  animation ;  own,  a  medical  man,  laboured  for  years 

or  a  state  of  the  system  produced  Inr  dis-  under  such  a  terror  of  it,  that  he  bound  me 

ease    closely   resembling  that   of  death,  by  a  solemn  promise,  if  I  should  survive 

Syncope,  apoplexy,  catalepsy,  concussion,  him,  to  take  effectual  care  to  prevent  hii 

even  intoxication,  may  so  perfectly  simu-  being  buried  alive,  by  making  such  a  dis- 

late  death,  that  it  may  be  quite  impossible  section  of  his  body  as  should  b«  V3^^ws&\m^ 

531  .^xxi.  ^^^ 
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tible  with  the  continuance  of  life.    He  died  ble  perspiration  of  the  hand  that  holds  it. 

several  years  ago,  and   I   performed  my  As  to  the  feather — 

promise.  «'ByhI«gatMorhrcath 

Si;rn$  of  real  death. — There  are  positive  There  Hen  a  duwnrfeather,  which  stin  noC 
and  unequivocal  signs  of  real  death  ;  and  l>id  h* sniFpire. ihatiight  and weigbUcsa down 
no  well  informed   medical  praptitioner  of  Perebance  inu.t  more.- 
the   present  day  can   possibly  confoond  But  the   Prince,   when,  trustinff  to  this 
this  event  with  the  state  of  the  system  in  token,  he  bore  the  crown  from  ute  pillow 
apparent    death,    except    fn>m    culpable  of  his  roval  father,  was  dect'ived  by  it; 
carelessness.     I  cannot  suppose  that  yoo  and  so  will  you  be,  if  ever  you  place  the 
will  ever  experience  any  real  difficulty  in  sliiirhtest  conBdence  in  it. 
arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion  on  the  The  certain  ngtu  of  d^aih,  —  If  in   any 
matter,  because  your  instructed  and  expe-  extraordinary  case  circumstances   should 
rienced  eye  will  commonly  teach  you  the  occur  to  excite  doubts  in  yoor  own  minds, 
truth  instantaneously  and  irresistibly ;  the  or  if  yon  should  be  unable  by  the  ordinarv 
conviction  of  which  will  be  derived  from  a  indications  of  death  to  remove  the  doubts 
number  of  sources,  which  it  might  take  of  others,  then  you  must  wait  until  yon 
you  some  time  to  discriminate.     Still  yon  are  able   t(»  obtain  one  or   more  of  the 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  most  certain  certain  signs  of  death.    The  certain  signs 
sifpis  of  death,  and  to  know  where  to  look  of   death    may  be    incloded    in   three— 
instantly  and  steadily  for  evidence  of  the  namelv,  rigidity,  putrefaction,  and  loss  of 
event,  in  case  any  doubt  should  arise  in  muscular  contractility, 
vour  own  minds,  or  there  should  be  doubt  Ai^i'ry.— Rigidity  is  that  general  stiff- 
in  the  minds  of  others.  ness  of  the  body  which  comes  on  in  a  given 
The  first  event  to  which  yon  should  look  time  after  the  extinction  of  life.     Doubts 
is  the  state  of  the  circulation.    If  there  be  have  been  entertained  whether  this  pbeno- 
complete  and  protracted  cessation  of  the  menon    be   an  invariable   consequent  of 
pulse  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  that  will  death;  bat  Louis  has  set  this  matter  at 
aflord  one  evidence  of  the  fact  of  death, —  rest ;  for  with  the  view  of  determining  it, 
not,  indeed,  sufficient,  taken  alone,  but  un-  he  made  careful  observation,  in  the  bos- 
equivocal  and  certain  if  it  be  connected  pital  to  which  he  was  attached,  on  400 
with    another    event,     the    existence    of  cases  of  death,  and  never  in  a  single  in- 
which  you  should  next  endeavour  to  ascer-  stance  found  it  absent.    Subsequently  it 
tain,  namely,  the  cessation  of  respiration,  has  been  observed  to  be  constantly  present 
We  know  from  direct  experiment  that  the  in  a  wide  range  of  the  animal  scale — in  all 
respiration  cannot  be  perfectly  and  con-  the  mammalia,  in  birds,  reptiles,  fishes, 
tin uously  suspended  for  the  space  of  four  molluscs,  Crustacea,  and  insects, 
minutes,  without  producing  the  complete  The  seat  of  the  general  rigidity  which 
and  irrevocable  extinction  of  life;  at  least  follows  death  is  in  the  muscles,  for  on  the 
so  complete  and  irrevocable,  that  reanima-  dissection  of  a  limb  in  which  it  is  fully 
tion  can  be  effected  by  no  means  yet  dis.  developed,  if  the  common   integuments, 
covered.     But  respiration  may  appear  to  aponeuroses,  ligaments,  and  synovial  mem- 
be  suspended  when  it  is  only  exccedinglv  branes  be  removed,  the  stiffness  remains; 
slow  and  faint,  decar1>onizing  just  enough  ,but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  muscles  ars 
blood   to  prevent  the  extinction   of  the  taken   away,   the    other  tissues   remain- 
irritability  of  the  heart,  but  not  sufficient  ing  entire,  the  limb  becomes    perfectly 
to  give  it  any  sensible  action.  flexible. 

Whenever  you  are  in  doubt  about  this.  Though  the  rigidity  of  death  always 
nncover  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  oh-  comes  on  in  a  definite  time  after  the  ex- 
serve  intently  and  for  a  long  time  continu-  tinction  of  life,  yet  the  period  varies  ao- 
ously,  whether  any  respiratory  movements  cording  to  the  state  of  the  system,  the 
take  place.  Accustom  your  eye  to  judge  nature  of  the  death  which  has  proved 
accuratelv  of  these  movements,  which  are  mortal,  the  mode  in  which  it  has  eztin- 
highly  cnaracteristic,  and  to  the  expe-  guished  life,  and  the  condition  of  the 
rienced  eye  sufficiently  obvious,  when  they  atmosphere  around  the  dead  body.  In 
may  be  overlooked  by  ordinary  observers,  general  it  appears  early,  in  proportion  to 
Certain  it  is,  that  no  faith  whatever  can  the  feebleness  of  the  muscles,  and  the  ge- 
be  placed  in  the  methods  vulgarly  recom-  neral  weakness  of  the  system :  hence  it 
mended  for  ascertaining  whether  the  re-  comes  on  rapidly  in  persons  who  die  of 
spiration  has  ceased — namely,  by  applying  extreme  old  age^of  protracted  fevers  of 
a  mirror  to  the  month,  or  a  downy  feather  the  typhoid  type  —  of  chronic  diseases 
to  the  nostrils.  If  the  mirror  be  warmer  which  greatly  impair  the  nutritive  func- 
than  the  expired  breath,  no  sign  can  be  ob-  tions,  and  exhaust  the  powers  of  life,  as 
taincd  from  it,  because  the  breath  will  consumption,  marasmus,  scrofula,  &c.  On 
not  he  condensed  upon  it ;  while  the  the  other  hand,  it  appears  moch  later 
mirror  may  become  sullied  by  the  insensi-  when  death  takes  place  rapidly  in  the 
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athletic,  in  a  vigorous  ttate  of  the  system;  extreme  Tiolence.    The  forearm  of  a  man 

in  accidental  death  from  external  injury,  who  had  been  executed  was  bent  on  the 

as  from   wounds;   in  concossion;  iu  the  arm;  an  electric  discharge  was  made  on 

different   forms   of   asphyxia,    and    more  the  extensor   muscles;  several   men   who 

especially  in  that  which  is  induced  by  the  held  the  limb   in  a  bent   position    were 

irrespirable  ga<ies.    In  this  latter  case  it  knocked  down  by  the  force  of  the  miificu- 

appears  so  tardily,  that  Bichat,  not  conti-  lar  contraction,  which  extended  the  limb. 

Bntng  his  obsenratloo  long  enough,  coo-  From    numerous  experiments   performed 

c]ud«i  that  the  pbenomenoii  is  not  con-  both  by  English  and  French  j^livsiologisis, 

stant  and  invariable.  with  a  view  to  determine  the  ^urati(m  of 

The  rigidity  appears  first  in  the  muscles  this  power,  it  would  appear  that  under 
of  the  trunk  and  neck;  it  extends  thence  di^crent  circumstances  it  may  be  extin- 
to  the  muscles  of  the  lower,  and  last  of  guished  at  any  period  from  two  to  thirty 
ail  to  those  of  the  upper  extremities.  It  hours  after  death.  Although,  then,  the 
disappears  in  the  same  order.  The  sooner  continuance  of  the  contractility  of  the 
it  conies  on  the  shorter  is  the  period  of  its  muscle*,  on  the  application  of  stimuli,  be 
duration;  and  conversely,  the  slower  it  is  not  a  certain  sign  of  life,  yet  the  loss  of 
to  appear,  the  longer  it  lasts.  It  disap-  that  power  is  a  certain  sign  of  death, 
pears  the  most  ra))idly  in  summer,  in  warm  The  period  immediately  subsequent  to 
and  damp  air,  and  lasts  longest  in  winter  death  may,  then,  be  divided  into  four 
in  a  cold  and  dry  air.  Its  mean  duration  epochs.  In  the  first  the  animal  heat  re- 
is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours;  mains,  and  the  body  continues  flexible, 
but  in  a  case  of  asphyxia,  in  which  it  did  In  the  second  the  body  is  rigid,  the  animal 
not  come  on  until  sixteen  hours  after  heat  sometimes  remaining  and  sometimes 
death,  Nysten  observed  it  to  last  for  the  not.  In  the  third  the  rigidity  has. passed 
space  of  seven  days.  It  is  often  fully  esta-  awny,  the  body  again  becomes  flexible, 
blished  before  tne  extinction  of  animal  and  the  animal  heat  is  always  extinct, 
heat;  and  the  most  complete  paralysis  of  In  the  fourth,  putrefaction  commences, 
a  limb  does  not  prevent  its  occurrence.  The  duration  of  the  first  period  varies 

The  limbs,  and  even  the  trunk  of  the  under  different  circumstances  from  half  an 

body,  may  become  stiff",  during  life,  from  hour  to  twenty  hours.    The  duration  of 

several  causes ;  but  these  are  so  manifest  the  second    period    occasionally   is  only 

that  I  do  not  suppose  you  can  possibly  be  from  two  to  four  hours,  commonly  it  lasts 

in  danger  of  overlooking  them,  or  of  con-  from  forty- eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  and 

founding  the    stiff'ness  from   the  spastic  it  may   be  protracted  as  long  as  seven 

vital  contractility  of  the  muscles  in  syn-  days.     The  third  period,  in  winter,  may 

cope,  catalepsy,  epilepsy,  or  hysteria,  with  last  from  five  to  eight  days;  and  a  case  is 

the  rigidity  that  follows  death.  on  record  (one  of  asphyxia  from  charcoal) 

Putrefaction. — Of  course  if  any  degree  of  in  which  an  interval  of  fifteen  days  elapsed 

gntrefaction  be  present,   indicated  bv  a  before  indications  of  putrefaction   were 

lue,    green,     dark    brown,   or    blackish  manifest, 

colour  of  tlie  integuments,  by  a  softening  You  may  be  required  to  decide  on  the 

of  the  tissues,  and  the  exhalation  of  the  certainty  of  death  during  any  one  of  these 

peculiar  odour  distinctive  of  the  imtrefae^  four  periods.     In  the  first  it  may  be  im- 

tive  process,  there  can  be  no  question  or  possible  to  ascertain  the  fact  without  evi- 

the  certainty  of  death.  dence  that  the  power  of  muscular  con- 

Los$  of  muscular  contractilitif. — In  certain  tractility  is  lost,  which  evidence  you  cannot 

extraordinary  cases,  in  which  the  cessa-  obtain  unless  you  lay  bare  a  muscle,  and 

tion  of  the  heart's  action,  the  sr.spension  of  apply  to  it  some  powerful  stimulus,  which, 

respiration,  the  extinction  of  animal  heat,  of  course,  you  would  not  do  without  a  co- 

tbe  general  rigidity  of  the  body,  and  (he  gent    reason.     You   must    therefore    pro. 

commencement  of  the  process  of  putre-  nounce  no  positive  opinion  until  the  second 

faction,  are  all  doubtful,  it  has  been  pro*  period  come  on,  in  which  the  general  stif- 

posed  to  expose  a  muscle  by  a  small  inci-  fening  of  the  body  will  place  the  matter 

cision,  on  a  part  of  a  limb  where  such  a  beyond  doubt.     In  the  third  period,  when 

wound  can  do  no  serious  injury,  and  then  the  rigidity  has  passed  away,  you  will  be 

either  to  irritate  the  muscle  mechanically  enabled  to  pronounce  an  rquol'y  decided 

by   pricking   it    with  any   sharp-pointed  opinion,  if,  together  with  the  coldness  of 

body,  or  to  apply  to  it   the  stimulus  of  death,  there  be  A"  extinction  of  muscular 

electricity  or  galvanism.     It  is  ascertained  irritability;  and  in  the  fourth  period,  the 

by    numerous  and    decisive  experiments  presence  of  any  degree  of  putrefaction  will 

that  the  muscles  retain  the  power  of  con-  plaee  the  matter  beyond  all  possibility  of 

tractility  for  a  certain  time  after  death,  doubt. 

If  the  stimulus  of  electricity   or  galvan-  Cautet  of  death, — Suppose,  then,  the  death  to 

ism  be  applied  to  a  muscle  a  few  minutes  be  real.  The  body  has  been  found  in  some 

aAer  death,  it  causes  it  to  contract  with  unusual  situation.    No  histAt^^  vk^ >\^ft  ^s^sks^ 
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can  be  obtained.    Or  suppose  that  a  per-  he  is  called  to  decide.     If  joo  do  not 

son  has  died  suddenly,  under  circumstances  know  what  the  dise&nes  are  which  pro- 

which  have  excited  a  suspicion  of  poison-  duce   natural,  and   more   es|)eciallj  very 

inf(.     No  one  is  at  hand  able  and  willing  rapid  death — if  von  do  not  know  the.mor- 

to  give  a  true  account  of  the  circumstances  hid  changes  which  indicate  the  presence 

which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  fatal  and  operation  of  such  diseases,  jrou  cannot 

event.    You  are  called  upon  to  ascertain  possibly  distinguish  between  these  and  the 

the  real  cause  of  death ;  you  are  required  effects  of  poison.     Before  all  other  things, 

to  state  the  evidence  on  which  yon  ground  then,   you     mnst     study    those    organic 

the  opinion  yon  deliver.   The  only  sources  changes  which  indicate  the  existence  and 

from  which,  nnder  such  circumstances,  you  operation  of  rapidly  fatal   bnt    natoral 

can    derive  the    information  which   will  diseases. 

enable  you  tn  form  a  decision,  are  the  ap-  Dueates  of' the  nervout  tystem  as  the  eatuet  cf 

pearanccs  on  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and  death, — On  the  diseases  of  this  class  which 

the  condition  of  its  internal  organs.  *  have  their  seat  in  the  nervous  system,  the 

Eiteiu'il  vutletice. — The  appearances  on  labours  of  modem  pathologists  nave  shed 

the  exterior  of  the  IxKty  will,  in  general,  so  clear  a  light,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 

enable  you  to  decide  whether  or  not  death  for  any   one  who  avails  himsen  of  the 

has  been  produced  by  external  violence,  knowledge  already    accumulated,  to    fall 

The  indications  of  external   violence  of  into  essential  error  respecting  these  impor- 

snch  a  kind  and  degree  as  may  prove  mor-  tant  maladies — most  of  them  capable  of 

tnl,  I  shall  particularly  describe  when  I  proving  rapidly  mortal,  all  of  them,  nntil 

treat    of   death    occasioned    by   wounds,  comparatively  a  recent  period.  Involved  in 

bruises,  and  so  on.  profound  obscurity,  very  imperifectly  distin- 

Naturat  ditease — At  present  I  suppose  guished  from  each  other,  and  hardy  more 

the  death  in  Question  to  be  produced  by  satisfactorily  distinguished  from  the  effects 

some  natural  disease  having  its  scat  in  the  of  poisons  and  even  of  external  violence. 

interior  of  the  body.     When  natural  dis.  rndependently  of  their  value  to  yon  as 

case  is  the  cause  of  death,  where  are  you  medical  practitioners  in  the  daily  exercise 

to  look  for  evidence  of  that  fact  ?     fn  the  of  your  profession,  the  pathological  facts 

brain,  in  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  heart,  in  disclosed  and  discriminated  in  the  works 

the  large  vessels,  in  the  lungs,  in  the  sto-  of  Abercrombio,  Alison,  Brodie,  Craigie, 

much,  and  in  the  intestines.   The  nervous,  Cheyne,  Hooper,  and  Bright,  in  our  own 

the  circulating,  the  respiratory,  and  the  country ;  and  of  Laennec,  Foville,  Lalle- 

nutritive  systems— not  one  of  the  organs  raand,  Magendie,  Rostan,  Rocheaox,  and 

belonging  to  either  of  these  systems,  but  many  others  on  the  Continent,  are  capable 

may  be  the  seat  of  a  malady  that  may  of  rendering  you  inestimable  service  in  the 

prove  rapidlv  mortal.    When  it  does  so,  study  of  forensic  medicine — an  application 

how  is  it  to  DC  known?     By  the  lesion  of  of  tne  fruits  of  their  labour  which  these 

the  organ  that  is  the  scat  of  the  malady,  honoured  cultivators  of  our  science  conld 

But  does  that  lesion  always  exist  ?     Un-  scarcely  have  had  in  view    On  the  present 

questionably  always.    Is  it  always  mani-  occasion,  I  cannot  bring  out  of  these  tiern- 

lest  alter  death  ?     For  the  most  part  it  is.  snres  the  riches  they  contain.    I  can  do 

Is  the  appearance  uniform  ?     With  few  little  more  than  direct  your  attention  to 

and  rare  exceptions  it  is  quite  uniform,  -them,  and  show  you  how  yon  may  appro- 

When  discovered  may  it  form  the  basis  of  priate  them,  rattier  by  teaching  yea  the 

a  sure  and  positive  decision  ?    In  general  mode  in  which  they  were  obtained,  and  in 

it  may.    Is  it  easily  overlooked  ?     Some-  which  you  mnst  look  at  and  study  them, 

tiroes  it  is  Very  easily  overlooked.    Easily  and  imitate  the  labour  that  produced  them, 

mistaken?     Yes.    Can  it  be  to  any  one  than  by  attempting  to  put  yon  In  Aill  pos- 

the  basis  of  a  sound  decision,  who  does  not  session  of  them.    As  the  precious   mate^ 

study  it  ?     Never.    Can   it  mislead  any  rials  they  contain  were  drawn  with  much 

one  who  does  study  it  ?     Never.  skill  and  unwearied   exertion    from  the 

What  the  knowledge  of  structure,  and  great  mine  of  nature,  so  in  applying  them 

the  relation  of  vessel  to  vessel, and  organ  to  your  own  particular  purpose,  yoa  most 

to  organ,  is  to  the  surgeon,  that  the  know,  work  them  up  with  something  of  the  like 

ledge  of  the  pathology  of  natural  and  more  skill  and  labour  before  you  can  deiire  leal 

especially  of  sudden  death  is  to  the  mcdi-  advantage  from  them. 

cal  witness.     Without  this  knowledge  he  DUeases  of  the  ttructuret  of  the  citmtimw  ■ 

must  almost  always  be  proceeding  in  the  When  about  to  examine  for  a  judicial 

dark ;  with  it,  he  has  a  clear  and  steady  purpose  the  condition  of  the  great  central 

light  always  shining  upon  his  path  ;  with-  masses  of  the  nervous  system,  D^n  by  in* 

out  it,  he  has  nothing  certain  from  which  specting  minutely  the  appearances  sJioat 

to  reason  and  to  which  to  refer;  with  it,  the  head,  and  the  state  of  the  extemml 

he  has  a  standard  of  comparison  to  which  scalp.      Blows,    lacerations,   or  wounds, 

he  can  bring  almost  every  case  upon  which  either  recently  inflicted  or  of  long  stand- 
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lug,  may  have  left  external  traces  uf  their  saro ;  if  the  thinness  be  general  or  very 

existence  and  operation,  which   may  at  cxtensife,  you  may  infer  that  a  general 

once  disclose  to  you  the  condition  of  the  pressure  has  been  applied,  either  from  an 

internal  organs,  and  decide  the  object  of  excessive  development  of  the  brain  or  from 

your  inquiry.  the  progressive  effusion   of  fluid  within 

On  the  other  hand  you  may  find,  as  the  cranium.  Pressure,  from  any  of  these 
the  result  of  natural  disease  in  the  in-  causes,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  it, 
teguments  of  the  head,  and  in  the  muscular  must  of  course  disturb  the  functions  of  the 
and  tendinous  tissues,  inflammation,  brain ;  and  when  it  reaches  a  certain  point, 
phlegmonous,  erysipelatous,  rheumatic,  or  mutst  inevitably  extinguish  life.  Instead 
syphilitic;  you  may  find,  intimately  con-  of  deficient,  you  may  find  superabundant 
nected  with  the  morbid  condition  of  these  depositions  of  bony  matter,  which  may 
structures,  the  pericranium  inflamed,  take  place  tt)  such  an  extent  that  the  can- 
thickened,  and  separated  from  the  bone ;  cellatcd  structure  of  the  diplue  may  be 
the  bone  itself  dead  and  exfoliatiug,  and  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  structure  con- 
extensive  deiMsits  of  bony  matter  on  the  verted  into  a  substance  resembling  ivory 
external  surface  of  the  skull.  It  is  rare  rather  than  bone.  You  may  be  pretty 
that  these  changes  take  jilace  in  the  struc-  sure  that  a  cranium  thus  diseased  does 
tures  on  the  exterior  of  the  head,  without  not  enclose  a  sound  brain.  You  willcom- 
bcing  accompanied  with  corresponding  monly  find  associated  with  this  condition 
changes  in  the  organs  contained  within  of  the  bony  pnrietes  of  the  skull,  the 
the  skull,  in  the  dura  mater,  in  the  other  morbid  changes  hereafter  to  be  described 
investing  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  in  as  peculiarly  connected  with  epilepsy,  in 
the  brain  itself.  You  mav,  therefore,  in  fatal  cases  of  which  malady  the  skull  is 
general,  infer  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  not  unusually  hard,  dense,  heavy,  and 
existence  of  disease  of  a  given  character,  three  times  its  natural  thickness, 
in  the  internal  organs,  from  the  presence  Instead  of  a  general  thickening  and  in- 
of  diseases  in  the  external  tissues.  duration  of  the  bony  structure,  you  may 

You  may  find,  as  the  result  of  natural  find  irregular  deposits  of  bony  matter, 
disease,  the  bones  of  the  skull  preter-  occupying  different  situations  and  varying 
naturally  enlarged,  as  in  hydrocephalus,  in  extent,  perhaps  from  minute  spiculie  to 
llie  extent  to  which  this  enlargement  masses  so  large  that  they  ffreatlv  diminish 
sometimes  takes  place,  you  see  strikingly  the  capacity  of  the  skull,  and  even  en- 
exemplified  in  the  specimens  and  drawings  croach  upon  the  natural  outlets,  lessening 
before  you.  On  the  contrary,  you  may  and  nearly  blocking  up  the  foramina, 
find  the  very  opposite  state,  insufficient  through  wnich  nerves  and  vessels  pass, 
evolution,  from  the  too  early  closing  of  Of  this  morbid  condition  of  the  cranium, 
the  sutures,  the  result  of  which  must  ne-  I  show  you  striking  examples  in  these 
cessarily  be  pressure  uptm  the  brain,  just  specimens  and  drawings.  Such  preter- 
as  when  tliere  is  too  rapid  an  increase  of  natural  and  extensive  depositions  of  bony 
the  cerebral  substance.  You  may  find  matter  must  necessarily  produce  irritation, 
imperfect  ossification,  either  from  deficient  and  perhaps  pressure,  and  may  cause 
nutrition,  or  from  preternatural  distension  death,  either  by  apoplexy  or  by  epilepsy, 
of  the  bony  parieties  by  the  accumulation  most  commonly  by  the  latter  form  of  cere- 
of  fluid  within  the  cranium  ;  and  the  de-  bral  disease. 

position  of  bony  matter  may  be  so  im-  Thus  even  the  solid  case  which  en- 
perfect,  over  a  large  surface,  that  the  mem-  closes  the  brain,  maybe  the  seat  of  dis- 
branes  of  the  brain,  and  the  brain  itself,  eases  of  snflicient  magnitude  to  occasion 
may  protrude,  forming  the  congenital  death ;  but  these  diseases  are  commonly 
hernia  cerebri.  connected    with    still    more    formidable 

Yon  may  find,  as  the  result  of  natural  maladies  in  the  internal  organs, 
disease,  the  skull  pretematurally  thin,  ViteoMa  of  the  dura  mater,^^ At  ptkriicuiar 
when  fluid  has  accumulated  to  a  great  ex-  points,  or  over  large  portions  of  its  sur- 
tent  within  the  cranium,  as  in  chronic  face,  the  dura  mater  may  be  pretematn- 
bydrocephalus ;  when  partial  or  cireum-  rally  adherent  to  the  skull,— a  circum- 
scribed accumulations  of  serum  have  taken  stance  very  constantly  associated  with  an 
place ;  when  tumors  or  cysts  have  grown  inflammatory  condition  of  the  membrane 
from  the  membranes  or  surface  of  the  and  of  the  other  coverings  of  the  brain, 
brain ;  when  the  glandular  bodies  around  On  the  contrary,  a  portion  of  it  may  be 
the  longitudinal  sinus  are  pretematnrallj  completely  separated  from  the  skulL  l*ho 
large  and  abundant ;  and  above  all,  when  interspace  may  be  occupied  by  coagula  of 
there  has  been  excessive  nutrition  and  blood,  by  coagulated  lymph,  or  by  pus. 
consequent  inordinate  growth  of  the  brain.  This  morbid  condition  of  the  dura  mater 
If  the  thinness  of  the  uuU  be  confined  to  may  be  purely  the  result  of  natural  disease, 
particular  spots,  beneath  those  spots  yon  the  conaeqnence  of  inflammaUoTi  c^x^- 
will  commonly  find  some  caoae  of  pres-  mencing  in  \b\&  iik«iEXyc«tAft^&%.\^'«B^^s:^ 
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and  idiopathic  aSectioD.    iDflaromation  of  Tn  this  remarkable  case  the  inflanma.. 

the  dura  mater  as  an  idiopathic   affection  tion   of  the  dura  mater  appears  to  hare 

is  certainly   rare,  but  still  yon  may  meet  been  the  primary  disease,  though  it  wai 

with  it.     In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Aber-  afterwards    complicated    with    extensife 

crombie,  a  young  Jady  was  suddenly  seized  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid.     But  in 

with  severe  pain  in   the  left  temple ;  to  general  the  separation  of  the  dura  mater, 

this  succeeded  a  swelling  of  the  left  upper  and  the  effusion  of  blood,  Ivmph,  or  pes, 

eyelid  ;  her  look  became  oppressed,  and  between  this  membrane  and   the   skull,  is 

her  pulse  irregular,   varying  from  96  to  the  effect  of  external  violence.     Whenever 

120.    She  sometimes  complained  of  a  good  you  meet  with  this  condition  of  the  dnra 

deal   of  headache,  but  at  other  times  the  mater,    search    vigilantly     for    proof  of 

pain   was  entirely  absent.     Shortly  after  violence,  if  the  evidence  of  it  should  not  be 

the  appearance  of  the  swelling  in  the  eye-  apparent.    It  is  o(\en  the  direct  result  of 

lid,  she  began  to  have  severe  shiverings,  fractures,  and  the  secondary  effect  of  blows 

followed  by   heat   of    skin   and   profuse  and  injuries  inflicted  either  recently  or  at 

perspirations,  and,  in  two  or  three  days  some  remote  period ;  and  sometimes   the 

afterwards,  she  was  seized  with  convul-  remoteness  of  the   period  is  exceedingly 

sions,   followed  the  next  dav  by  increased  great. 

headache,  a  more  oppressed,  look,  and  an  But  though  inflammation  of  the  dura 
excessirely  irregular  pulse,  which  some-  mater,  as  an  idiopathic  disease,  be  rare, 
times  little  above  the  natural  standard,  at  yet  it  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  a 
other  times  was  exceedingly  rapid.  On  different  form,  in  connexion  with  affec- 
the  day  following  the  attack  of  convulsions  tions  of  the  ear  and  the  petrous  portions  of 
there  was  little  change,  but  at  midnight  the  temporal  bone.  Caries  takes  place  in 
she  became  incoherent,  and  from  this  time  this  portion  of  bone,  and  the  dura  mater 
sinking  rapidly  into  a  state  of  extreme  corresponding  to  it  becomes  detached, 
prostration,  she  died  in  less  than  three  thickened,  spongy,  or  olcerated.  Some- 
hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  inco-  times  the  disease  of  the  bone  is  confined  to 
herence.  On  inspection  of  the  body  after  a  small  spot ;  at  other  times  it  is  very  ex- 
death,  there  was  found  between  the  bone  tensive.  Between  the  dora  mater  and  the 
and  the  dura  mater  a  good  deal  of  purulent  arachnoid  there  is  a  deposition  of  purulent 
matter.  The  space  in  which  this  matter  matter,  or  of  false  membrane:  this  depo- 
had  been  contained  was  defined  by  an  sition  sometimes  extends  along  the  tento- 
irregular  elevated  margin  of  adventitious  rium,  and  purulent  matter  is  alao  found  in 
membrane,  by  which  the  dura  mater  had  the  cells  of  the  petrous  portion,  In  the 
adhered  to  the  bone,  the  included  space  canals  of  the  ear,  and  in  the  cavities  of 
being  about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece  ;  it  the  tympanum  ;  and  sometimes  it  extends 
was  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  into  the  cells  of  the  mastoid  process. 
hemisphere.  The  dura  mater  included  OAen times  this  inflammation  in  the  bones 
within  this  space  was  depressed  ;  its  sur-  of  the  skull  and  the  membranes  of  the 
face  was  in  some  places  ulcerated,  and  in  brain,  seems  to  develop  latent  diseases,  and 
others  black ;  but  the  membrane  was  quite  leads  to  the  formation  of  scrofulous  tuber- 
entire,  and  the  bone  was  sound.  On  cles,  or  fungoid  tumors,  according  to  the 
raising  the  dura  mater,  the  inner  surface  constitutiontu  predisposition  of  the  indi- 
of  this  portion  had  the  same  irregular  vidual.  Occasionally  a  large  collection  of 
ulcerated  appearance  as  the  outer  surface,  pus  forms  under  the  pericranium,  behind 
and  when  held  up  to  the  light,  the  mem-  the  ear,  extensively  denuding  the  bone ; 
brane  at  the  part  appeared  to  be  in  some  and  while  the  pericranium  is  detached  oo 
places  considerably  thickened,  in  others  the  external  surface  of  the  skull,  the  dnra 
very  thin.  The  right  hemisphere  of  the  mater  is  equally  detached  on  the  iatenial 
brain,  over  all   that  part  of  it  which  is  surface. 

usually  exposed  in  the  ordinary  way  of  These  affections  often  attack  moat  insidi- 
opening  the  head,  was  covered  by  a  thin  ously ;  they  are  highly  dangerous  in  their 
uniform  layer  of  very  thick  purulent  mat-  nature,  frightfully  rapid  in  their  progress, 
ter,  spread  over  it  with  great  equality;  and  constantly  surprise  the  patient  with 
and  this  being  removed,  an  extensive  death,  when  ne  is  thought  to  be  affected 
stratum  of  adventitious  membrane  was  merely  with  common  ear  ache.  In  these 
found  under  the  arachnoid.  It  was  irre.  cases  the  discharge  from  the  ear,  not  re- 
gular iu  thickness,  being  most  remarkable  licving  the  pain  as  it  commonly  does,  but, 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  hemisphere,  on  the  contrary,  the  pain  increasing  in 
aud  disappearing  on  the  posterior  part,  violence,  the  patient  becomes  opprrased 
It  followed  the  course  of  the  arachnoid,  and  drowsy  ;  the  drowsiness  is  rapidly 
covering  the  openings  of  the  convolutions,  followed  by  delirium,  the  delirium  by 
but  not  dipping  between  them.  The  pia  coma,  and  coma  by  death.  In  other  caaes, 
mater  betwixt  the  convolutions  was  highly  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear  hsTiiig 
ragcalar,  but  without  any  deposillon.  subsisted  for  some  time^it  iuddenlyitopa; 
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the  cessation  of  the  discharge  is  followed  sion  death,  with  all  the  symptoms,  here- 
by ptLin  the  ear ;  this  by  languor  and  after  to  be  described,  of  pressure  upon  the 
drowsiness,  which  in  a  few  days  terminate  brain,  and  in  the  mode  in  which  pressure 
in  coma  and  death  A  gentleman,  about  ordinarily  proves  fatal. 
70  years  of  age,  complained  of  dull  unea-  Gorged  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
siness  in  one  ear.  The  seat  of  the  pain  he  dura  mater, — But  without  any  ctTusion, 
defined  by  planting  the  points  of  his  fingers  and  without  any  other  apparent  disease, 
round  the  ear,  so  as  to  include  a  space  of  you  may  find  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater 
about  three  inches  in  diameter.  There  preternaturally  gorged  with  blood.  This 
was  no  constitutional  disturbance,  and  not  engorgement  may  take  place  to  such  an 
the  slightest  danger  was  apprehended  :  extent,  that  on  the  removal  of  the  calvaria 
one  morning  he  was  found  in  a  state  of  blood  may  issue  from  every  divided  vessel 
perfect  coma,  and  died  in  the  afternoon.  that  united  the  two  surfaces.     The  vessels 

A  young  man  who  had  been  liable  to  may  be  not  only  turgid  with  blood,  bat 
suppuratitm  of  the  ear  and  deafness,  was  they  may  be  actually  enlarged.  Both  con- 
seized  suddenly  with  deep-seated  pain  in  ditions  of  the  blood-vessels  may  be  purely 
the  right  ear,  without  fever.  After  a  the  result  of  natural  disease—of  long-con- 
violent  paroxysm  of  pain  he  sunk  rapidly,  tinned  inflammation  of  the  substance  of 
and  died  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  the  brain  for  example,  or  of  long-conti- 

On  examination  of  the  head,  the  petrous  nued  obstruction  to  the  natural  course  of 

portion  of  the  temporal  bone  was  found  the  circulation;  conditions  which  occur  in 

black  and  carious ;  the  dura  mater  corre-  many  cases  of  epilepsy,  and  in   many  of 

sponding  to   it  was  black,  sloughy,  and  apoplexy.     Whenever,  then,  you  find  the 

separated  from  the  bone.    Under  the  dura  blood-vessels  of  the  dura  mater  perma- 

mater  was  a  collection  of  pus  and  coagula-  nently  enlarged   and  turgid  with   blood, 

ble  lymph,  amounting  to  several  ounces,  search  diligently  for  the  cause  of  this  state 

which  covered  the  whole  superior  surface  of  congestion  or  inflammation.    You  may 

of  the  right  hemisphere.  find  it  connected  with  congestion  or  in- 

A  boy,  aged  14,  who  had  been  aflected  flammation  of  the  brain  itself  as  its  pri- 

for  two*  months  with  headache  and  dis-  mary  seat,  or  you  may  find  it  connected 

charge  of  matter  from  the  right  ear,  was  with  primary  disease  of  some  other  and 

one  day  attacked    with   increased   pain,  perhaps  some  very  distant  organ.     You 

accompanied   by  giddiness  and  vomiting,  may  find  it  connected,  more  especially, 

Suddenly   convulsions  supervened,  in    a  witn   a  state  of  great  congestion  in  the 

paroxysm  of  which   he  died.     Inspection  lungs,  as  in  acute  bronchitis,  or  with  a 

disclosed    extensive    caries  of    the  pars  preternatural  dilatation  of  the  chambers  of 

petrosa,  effusion  into   the  ventricles,  and  the  heart,  or  with  a  thickening  of  its  valves, 

abscess  both  in  the  cerebrum  and  cere-  or  with  some  other  cause  which  has  mate- 

bellum.  rially  and  permanently  obstructed  the  na- 

Occasionally,  but  much  less  frequently,  tural  course  of  the  blood.  But  while  this 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  dura 
the  cavities  of  the  nose,  of  the  frontal  mater  may  thus  be  purely  the  result  of 
sinuses,  and  of  the  ethmoid  cells,  seems  to  natural  disease,  yet  it  is  very  important  to 
comnmnicate  disease  to  the  brain,and  proves  bear  in  mind  that  it  may  also  be  the  con- 
rapidly  fatal.  Mr.  John  Pearson  records  sequence  of  violence.  It  is  sometimes 
the  case  of  a  child  who  was  attacked  one  found  in  death  from  submersion,  as  will 
day  with  a  slight  erysipelatous  afl*ect ion  of  be  fully  shown  hereafter;  and  it  is  often 
the  nose;  the  next  day  he  was  seized  with  the  result  of  the  mechanical  obstruction 
delirium,  and  the  day  following  with  to  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head, 
coma,  in  which  he  died.  Dr.  Bright  men-  by  the  pressure  of  the  cord  in  suspension, 
tions  a  case  in  which,  after  great  discharge  In  this  latter  case  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
from  the  nose,  ceiebral  symptoms  super-  observe,  on  raising  the  calvaria,  both  the 
vened,  followed  rapidly  by  death.  Sup-  surface  of  the  dura  mater  and  that  of  the 
puration  bad  taken  place  in  the  frontal  bones  of  the  calvaria  mottled  with  drops 
sinuses,  and  a  cyst  full  of  mucopurulent  of  fluid  blood  from  the  torn  vessels, 
fluid  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  anterior  All  the  morbid  appearances  which  have 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  now  been  described,  in  as  far  as  they  are 

The  deposition  of  blood,  lymph,  or  pus,  the  result  of  natural  disease,  commonly 

between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull,  as  give  abundant  indications  of  their  presence 

the  result  of  natural    disease,  may  pro-  during  life,  and  sufficiently  prepare  the 

duce  death,  in  consequence  of  the  inflam-  medical  attendant  and  the  surrounding 

mation  which  has  terminated  in  this  effa-  flriends  for  the  fatal  event.    But  some  of 

sion  ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  them  attack  most  insidiously,  and  all  of 

blood  eflfused  in  this  situation,  pressure  them  are  capable  of  proving  rapidly  fatal 

must  necessarily  be  made  upon  the  brain  without  having  excited  alarm,  and  under 

beneath;  whence  this  efi'usion  may  occa-  circumstances  which  indaQQa.%Vx«<&.%^iQs^« 
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plrion  or  poiMalnK,  or  of  the  intsnUaaal  whi^  were  Toidcd  at  the  m 

InflicUoD  of  •ome  lort  of  Tioleaoe.    The  the  ora and  lancr  iiaiimlijiiieliiM  bi 

•Indj  of  the  pubolo^ickl  appttiwoea  in-  abort  dfiwaibef    Tb^  wen  at  diB< 

dneed  b;  tbeee  caiua  of  datb,  u  tutaral  aaxta;  (lender,  while,  aodhi^ify  ihiiii  . 

diMua.UtherefoteliixhIjiiBptwtaDt  with  thenale  mearaiiH  cisfat  Ijoee  ia  IfHtb, 

TefereDce  to  foreiMie  Bedicine,  dnee  it  will  the  ItaitJt  tn.    "Ac  bead  waa  fnmiJinl 

enable  joo  at  onea  U  dMenniDe  the  true  with  loiall  pfr^'lm  and  a  RHind  iBoatb, 

natan  iJ  the  oue,  and  coaeeqneDtl;  to  and  the  b«dj  atUnoated  at  both  aitnai- 

pnt  an  end  to  ragoe  eonjeetnre,  and  to  n-  litt.    The  Uil  «f  the  nale.  aore  ilender 
More  ponndlcM  nupicioa.  ^^ 
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I^CTCaB  IV. 
14.  BpbvpUn  lumimt. 
Tan  name  U  applied   to  a  Bpecii 
worm  aernal  of  wliich  were  Toided 
the  nrinarjr  bladder  of  a  female,  wtuae 
ca*e  ii  dcMcibed  br  Mr.  lAn-irnce  in  the 
Kcond  Tolame  of  the  Hedico-Chlnirgleal 


TianiaEtJoDii    A  poor  woman,  liTinc  in 
'''«  pariih  workboDM  of  St.  SejKiIdre, 
nnoan,  had  been  lobject. 


34  jean  of  age,  toalta^iof  retention  of 
vine,  aocom|iaB)ed  with  onea^neH  la  the 
bladder,  and  pain*  down  the  thigha.    Tbe 


:  nnmben  of  a    j 


eaiplnjinent  of  tbe  catheter  wai  attended 
with  the  disdurga  of  laive  i 
Temiform  inbatanoe,  ana  in 


tbaa  (bat  of  tbe  fcmafe.  emitted  bnm  fb 
apex  a  mall  tnbe,  probablj  tbe  ibratb  «f 
the  penii.     A  donal  aUfoini  uod«ctie« 


bodie*  regarded  ai 
three  or  fonr  montfai  ibe  paned  abont 
1000  of  tbcK  bodjei,  and  ba>  lince,  at 
Tarioui  Intenali,  voided  tbem  in  great 
abandance.  Tbe  worm-like  inbitances 
were  of  Iwokindi;  the  larger  meainred 
fitun  faor  to  lii,  and  eren  «ighl  inches  in 
length,  were  ■tlcnoaled  at  thtir  eilre- 
nilia,  contracted  in  tbe  middle,  and  of  a 
triangular  fonn.  They  were  composed  of 
a  ulid  parencbjmatoni  lobstance  withant 
anj  trace  of  alimentarj  or  generatire 
organi,  and  tbej  potaaied  eo  litllejbe 


gar^  them  ai  portions  of  coaaulable  If  mpb 
monlded  into  a  cvlindrical  form  ;  m  api- 
nioD,  howercr,  at'  lartBocc  wiih  the  fact 
that  one  of  tbe  ■.ogles  or  ridgn  conilantly 
prc*enled  a  beaatirnl  crenated  appear- 
ance. Their  real  natare,  therefore,  must 
be  regarded  as  doubtfal.  But  ihe  animals 
referred  b;  Rudolph!  to  the  genus  Spinf- 
Itn  were  ■ome  imall  worms  transmitte<l 
to  that  nainraliil  in  a  trparate  pbial,  but 


'neeatap 


ipa  of  the  WMW  in  tbiaawNBa- 
waa  aided  ij  tha  nae  €t  tnrpea- 
tine,  both  bj  the  nKwth,  and  injeetd 
into  the  bladder. 


le  Im^ias,  it  la  of  laiga 
■uainii^  tbe  lei^tb  of 
three  feet,  and  tbe  (hiekncM  of  tha  Ultla 
GnRT.  In  the  Bnnterian  oolleotion  at  Uta 
College  of  Snigeoni  there  is  a  apccimea 
nearljafthli  magnitude  whidi  was  foBBd 
cuiled  np  in  the  capsule  of  the  left  kldncTi 
its  glandnlar  atntdnre  bduK  complatt^ 
atrophied.  The  male  ifnimVlui  is  leaa  in 
size  than  Ihe  female,  and  is  ili^tlj  «!• 
tennaled  at  both  eitrentiliea.  Tbe  bcadla 
obtuse,  tbe  mouth  round,  and  cndrded 
b*  six  bemispberical  papUlc  Tbe  anao- 
phagni  Is  raand,  and  dilates  at  about  two 
inches  fh>m  tbe  moath  into  the  inlartiiud 
caDRl,a  square  aodstrai^l  tube  teralnat- 
ingintheaaaa.    TU  bod/ f  t  at^jkU/ Nq* 
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eurintcd  in  tbe  male,  kdiI  lerminatet  by  a. 
dilnled  pouch,  trom  Ihe  bue  of  which  ihe 
tingle  penis  pnijecU.  Id  tbe  feinate  the 
Cftud&I  e&tremlty  is  leu  allenuated  and 
ilraighler.nith  tlie  bdui  b  Utile  beloir  tbe 
apex ;  Ihe  ralra  ii  situated  at  a  short  dis. 
tancc  rrom  tbe  anterior  eilrcmitj,  and 
Kith  a  ileudcr  cjlindrical 


lube  or  vagina,  obont  bd  inch  in  lenf^li, 
nhich  dilalo  into  the  uterus,  a  canal 
alMut  three  inches  long,  tetininaling  in 
the  □varj',  which  is  simple,  and  thms  ur 
■-  the  length  of  the  bodj.  A  ncr. 
ID]  can  be  easil;  and  diilinetljp 
deinonitrated  in  the  Urmgytm.     It  Camilla 

cling  the  gullet,  tliu  other  iLe  anoi,  can- 
DEcIcd  by  a  Bingle  cord  running  in  r 
straight  Bne  along  the  middle  of  uie  ivn- 
tral  aipect. 

From  the  few  casM  on  record,  it  would 
M«n  that  the  Araxfyhu,  hilh  whii 
kido<!},  and  adar  it  hu  passed 

bladdcr,occa«ioni(onsiderBblcdii 

disorder  in  tlio  urinary  organic — The  St'tm- 
sy'^i'g'M"  >'  net  with  in  the  wolr,  do;, 
hone,  bull,  uid  other  ■njniala,  u  welt  wml 
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I* 


if  1 
I-    I 


Psi 


IQ.  Al^atit  litmbricaida,   Lumbric 


This  worm,  which  li  one  of  the  most 
common  iafeaUog  m&n,  Tirieii  in  lenglb 
frura  about  Eii  or  tix  incbes  to  a  foot,  ill 
thickneu  being  abont  two  linei.  The 
body  i>  ronnd  and  claiUc,  and  lapen  to. 
wardi  both  extremities.  At  the  apex  of 
the  anterior  1b  a  triangalar-ah&ped  moath, 
■nrrounded  with  three  papilln  or  tubercle*, 
which  characterize  the  genni.    The  pot- 


Jicarit  tambriemd^t. 


teiior  extreoiilj,  at  the  apex  of  which  a 
■mall  black  «pot  mav  nvqaenti;  be  ob- 
■erred,  terminate  1  in  themale  moreacntelj 
than  in  the  female,  and  is  alia  abraptlj 
carved.  The  anua  ie  lituated,  in  both  lexei, 
cloie  to  the  extremit;  of  the  tail,  in  form 
like  a  trausTene  fiisure.  The  tegnmenlarj 
coTeringofthe-lKariiluBiiriMidainmoolh, 
anctnoDs,  and  traoapareDt,  and  is  tiani- 
venei J  furrowed  with  numerous  fine  itrin. 
The  bod;  it  Ijkenije  marked  with  four 
longitndinal  equidistant  lines  exlendiDs 
from  the  bead  to  the  tail :  two  latend, 
and  la»er  than  the  othera,  widen  as  thej 
descend,  but  di  mini  ah  a^in  towarda  the 
candat  extremitv-  Thej  are  aupposed  b; 
Cli>qaet,  who  haa  written  an  elaborate 
mODograph  on  this  particnlar  worm,  to 


ii 


wlaufthi 
nal  Uirgii 
the  preccdi 
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■Itaatinn,  nf  Ibe  priaclp&l  Tet- 
bndj.  The  donal  and  abdomi- 
iiiinal  lines  are  UasdisIiDcltban 
ing,  and  rorreajmnd  to  Iwci  fine 
iDff  beneath  the  tef^umenlarr 
ind  coonecled,  aoteriorlj,  lo 
bite  rinic,  enclrcliDg  tbe  gullet. 


>  It  d 


I,  rurn 


m 


f' 


DtftUhf  and  genfatitt  tuba  vf  th*  male 


around  the  v_.  _.  _  . 
is  composed  uf  tun  lets  of  6b res  inllmaLely 
connected  »ilb  the  integumenl ;  one  let 
circular  nr  iransrerte ;  Ihe  other  longi- 
todinaL  Tbe  tonaitudiaal  are  attaciied  to 
the  oral  tubercles,  wbleh  the;  TCrTe- 
tu  sepamte,  and  bj  this  meaDs  open  tbe 
mouth.  Tbe  cesophagas  is  muscular,  four 
or  tie  linei  in  length,  and  separated  bj  k 
well-marked  constriction  from  tbe  iolei. 
tJnal  canal.  The  intcsltaol  canal  is  readily 
distlnsutshed  b;  iti  brown  or  dark  green- 
ish colour,  occasioned  bj  the  matter  which 
it  contains.  It  is  a  thin  transparent  mem- 
branuas  tube  wbich  proceeds  nearly  in  ■ 
straight  course  tu  its  termination  at  the 
anus.  To  its  external  surface  are  attached 
a  great  number  of  io(l  obtuse  yirucewes, 
the  nature  and  use  of  which  are  unknown. 
They  arise  chiefly  in  tbe  dorsal  aud  Tentral 


regio 


nued  froi 


transrerse  bands  which  pass  acroM  the 
body  from  one  lateral  Tcssel  to  the  other. 
Both  the  obtuse  processes  and  the  traiu- 
Tcrse  bands  are  composed  of  a  hemoge. 
neouB  spongy  tissue  without  any  central 
catity.    This  worm  is  oiiparous,  and  iba 
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generative  apparatus,  in  both  sexes,  occu- 
pies a  great  part  of  the  body.  In  the  fe- 
nale  the  rnha  is  situated  at  tbe  junc- 
tion of  tbe  anterior  with  the  middle  ihinl 
of  the  body,  and  forms  the  entrance  to  a 
distinct  vagina,  which  is  about  fire  or  six 
lines  in  length.  This  leads  to  the  uterus, 
which  soon  dirides  into  two  slender  cor- 
ona or  oviducts  of  a  whitish  appearance, 
which  are  many  times  longer  than  the 
body,  and  giadnally  diminish  in  size  to 
capillar;  tuhes,  regarded  as  oraries.  These 
oi]gBns  form  numerous  and  almost  inex- 
tricable coils  around  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  one  of  them,  uniaTelled  by  tlunler, 
measured  more  than  four  feet.  In  lbs 
male  worm  there  is  a  single  seminal.  tn!en^ 

tl«a&eT  easi^  «t 
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roach  longper  than  the  body,  being  nearly  abdomen  has  burst,  and  g^ren  vent  to  pas, 

three  feet  in  length,  and  likewise  arranged  mixed  np  with  gas  and  feculent  matter, 

in  a  similar  tortooas  manner.    It  termi-  and  likewise  one  or  more  of  these  worms, 

nates  in  a  seminal  reservoir,  which  is  about  It  would  appear,  from  those  instances  in 

an  inch  in  length,  and  communicates  with  which  dissection  was  performed,  that  the 

the  base  of  the  penis,  a  slender  conical  peritoneal  tunic  at  tne  site  of  ulceration 

process,  which  may  be  protruded  or  re-  had  contracted  adhesion  to  the  abdominal 

traded,  according   to  circumstances,  by  parietes,  and  that  the  subsequent  ezten- 

muscular  fibres  adapted  for  the  purpose,  sion  of  the  ulcerative  process  had  caused 

At  the  extremity  of  this  organ  a  minute  the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  subcn- 

pore  may  be  obserred  with  the  aid  of  the  taneous  cellular  tissue,  which,  bursting 

microscope.    The  females  are  more  nume-  externally,     made    a    passage    for     the 

rous  and  more,  frequently  met  with  than  discharge  of  the  worm,  together  with  the 

the  males.^These  worms  are  not  only  feculent    contents   of   the    canal.     The 

found  in  man,  but  infest  likewise  the  horse,  tuearis  Iwnbrieoidei  is  not,  indeed,  furnished 

the  hog,  and  the  ox.  with  any  apparatus  which  would  enable  it 

The  Aicatida  lumbricoide$  inhabit  natu*  to  perforate  the  living  tissues,  and  is  very 

rally  the  small  intestines,  although  they  rarely,  if  ever,  found  attached  to  the  mu. 

often  make  their  way  into  the  large,  and  cons  membrane,  or  entangled  in  the  fol- 

are  voided  by   stool.     They    sometimes  licles. 

even  pass  into  the  stomach  and  (BS4)pha-  The  symptoms  originating  in  the  deve- 
gus,  and  escape  by  the  mouth,  or  nostrils;  lopment  of  these  worms  in  Uie  intestines 
and  there  are  some  rare  instances  on  re-  are  of  the  same  inconstant  and  vague 
cord,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  they  had  nature  as  was  remarked  of  the  other  en- 
gained  entrance  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  tozoa  infesting  the  alimentary  canal.  It 
I^ennec,6uersent,  and  Cruveilhier,  have  often  happens  that  digestion  is  more  or 
met  with  these  worms  in  the  hepatic  less  impaired,  the  breath  fetid,  the  appe- 
ducts  and  biliary  canals.  The  latter  pa-  tite  deranged,  and  that  there  is  a  senaa- 
thologist  is  inclined  to  believe  that  they  tion  of  sinking,  or  faintness,  at  the  epi- 
had  migrated  into  this  unusual  situation  gastrium  ;  itching  at  the  nose,  occasional 
after  death,  or  during  the  last  moments  of  diarrhcea,  colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
existence.  Dr.  Ho^kin  alludes  to  two  and  a  degree  of  general  emaciation, 
cases  in  which  they  passed  out  at  an  arti-  These  are  the  symptoms  most  commonlv 
ficial  anus.  Sometimes  only  one  or  two  observed,  yet  I  nave  known  individuals 
are  present  in  the  intestines,  at  other  who  have  every  now  and  then  passed  an 
times  they  exist  in  considerable  numbers,  aiearit  during  several  years,  and  yet  have 
Gucrsent  and  Dr.  Hodgkin  have  found  betrayed  no  indication  of  ill  health, 
between  fifty  and  sixty  of  these  worms  in  There  are,  in  fact,  no  signs  or  assemblage 
one  subject ;  and  Dr.  Hooper  speaks  of  a  of  symptoms  which  enable  us  to  determine 
girl,  eight  years  of  ag^,  who  voided  up.  with  certainty  the  presence  of  worms  in 
wards  of  two  hundred  in  one  week.  They  the  intestinal  canal,  unless  they  have  baen 
are  far  more  common  in  children  than  in  expelled  from  the  bowels, 
adults,  and  are  rarely  found  in  old  age. 

When  present,  they  excite  more  or  less  ir-  ^^'  ^*caris  vermieuiarU, 
ritation  in  the  mucous  membrane.  We  Before  speaking  of  treatment,  I  must 
have  a  preparation  in  the  museum,  show-  proceed  to  ocscribe  the  last  species  of  en- 
ing  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  folli-  tozoa  remaining  to  be  noticed — viz.  the 
cles,  both  of  Peyer  and  Brunner,  in  a  por-  Aacaris  vermieularis,  called  by  Bremser, 
tion  of  intestine  which  contained  a  good-  Oryurit  vermicularit ;  the  common  thread- 
sized  worm.  There  is  generally  a  copious  worm.  This  worm  was  known  to  Hippo- 
secretion  of  mucus,  efiused^  without  doubt,  crates,  and  received  the  name  of  oo^xopiff 
for  the  protection  of  the  lining  membrane,  (from  offxtigigt*,  to  leap),  on  account  of  its 
The  mucus  is  often  thick  and  viscid,  and  supposed  activity.  It  varies  in  size  accord- 
it  existed  in  such  abundance  in  some  cases  ing  to  the  sex;  the  males  rarely  exceed- 
of  fever  accompanied  with  worms,  noticed  ing  two  lines  in  length,  and  the  female 
by  Pinel,  that  he  was  induced  to  apply  measuring  about  five.  The  body  is  pro« 
the  term  of  **  mucous"  to  the  disease,  portionally  slender,  white,  round,  and 
The  accounts  to  be  met  with  in  the  old  highly  elastic.  The  head  is  obtuse,  with 
authors,  of  these  worms  eating  through  a  transparent  membrane  on  each  side, 
the  coats  of  the  intestines,  are  not  worthy  and,  according  to  Rudolphi,  presents  the 
of  much  credit  They  sometimes,  it  it  three  valvular  papillsB  characteristic  of 
true,  occasion  ulceration,  which  may  ex-  the  ^^us  atearit,  Bremser,  and  other 
tend  until  perforation  is  produced,  but  helmmtholctfists,  have  not  succeeded  in 
even  this  is  a  rare  occurrence.  There  are,  detecting  these  papillas;  and,  believing 
however,  a  few  cases  on  record,  in  which  that  they  do  not  exist,  have  referred  thia 
an  abscess  formed  in  the  parietea  of  the  species  of  wonn  to  the  geouf  Mtyuru*   Tbik 
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deviation  from  health,  that  their  existence 
woold  never  be  ascertained,  or  even  nit- 
pected,  if  ther  were  not  delerted  in  the 
stoolt.     Baty  however  iKght  maj  be  the 


ll 

Aicar'n  Vermieularu. 
*  Natural  site. 

tail  of  the  male  is  spiral  and  obtase ;  that 
of  the  female,  straight  and  tubulate. 
These  worms  are  so  exceedingly  minute, 
that  their  internal  organization  cannot  be 
very  readily  observed.  It  is  very  similar, 
however,  to  that  of  the  ascaris  lumbri- 
coide^. 

The  aicarit  vermtcuiaris  inhabits  the  large 
intestines,  especially  the  folds  at  the  infe- 
rior extremity  of  the  rectum,  where  it  is 
found  in  large  numbers.  Hremser  states 
that  he  has  met  with  it  in  the  ca;cnm.  It 
is  the  most  troublesome  parasite  infesting 
children,  though  it  is  found  occasionally  in 
adults.  Bremser  mentions  the  case  of  an 
old  man,  eighty  years  of  age,  who  was 
troubled  with  these  worms  until  he  died. 
It  is  stated  that  they  sometimes  make 
tlieir  way  into  the  vagina,  where  they 
cause  intolerable  itching,  discharges,  and 
even  nymphomania.  Children  affected 
with  them  experience  an  itching  at  the 
anus  and  at  the  nose,  which  they  fre- 
quently rub  and  scratch  until  they  produce 
excoriation  and  bleeding.  They  have  a 
repeated  inclination  to  go  to  stool,  with 
tenesmus,  and  the  motions  are  slimy,  and 
sometimes  tinged  with  blood,  and  gene- 
rally contain  a  few  of  the  worms.  Pro- 
lapsus ani  also  frequently  exists,  owing  to 
the  straining  and  forced  eff()rts  made  by 
the  patients  on  going  to  stool.  The  gene- 
ral symptoms  which  they  give  rise  to  arc 
very  various,  and  occasionally  of  a 
threatening  nature.  Convulsions  and  other 
cerebral  symptoms,  excessive  appetite, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  griping  and  putt- 
ing, fevcrishness,  and  general  emaciation, 
may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  ascarides; 
whilst,  in  many  cases,  there  is  so  little 


af  tke  11 
cntoena,  it  is  alsngfs 
to  obtain  tiicir  c 
ten.  Their  presence  may  not,  perha|ie, 
be  indicated  by  aneqnivocal  symptoms  of 
morbid  action  ;'  still  they  operate,  often  in 
■n  imperceptible  manner,  nnfavoarably  on 
the  constitution,  and  ar*  the  cmnse  of  a 
sort  of  malaue^  a  condition  far  removed 
from  high  and  vigoroos  health,  and  ex- 

eressed  by  enfeeblement  of  the  powers 
»th  of  the  mind  and  body  ;  thus  consti- 
tuting  an  evil,  though  not  of  a  striking 
miture,  still  one  which  it  H  very  desirable 
ahoald  be  removed.  Besides,  too,  any 
continned  irritation,  however  mild  aad 
slight  in  its  effects,  tends  to  bring  the  eon- 
stitntion  into  a  condition  favourable  for 
the  reception  of  morbid  impressions,  which, 
in  strong  and  robust  health,  would  not  be 
succeeded  by  hurtful  results.  Whenever, 
then,  the  existence  of  any  of  these  para- 
sites has  been  ascertained,  whether  the 
symptoms  be  mild  or  grave,  an  apffropriate 
course  of  treatment  shonld  be  pursued  for 
their  destruction  and  expulsion. 

The  medicines  bv  which  thew  objects 
are  attained  are  calfed  anthelmintics;  but 
as  treatment  scarcely  comes  within  the 
scope  of  these  lectures,  I  shall  only  allude 
to  a  few  of  the  remedies  which  enjoy  the 
best  reputation  amongst  practitioners. 
The  expulsion  of  intestinal  worms  can  be 
effected  by  the  exhibition  of  an  active 
purgative.  For  this  purpose  you  may 
administer  a  large  dose  of  calomel  and 
jalap,  or  croton  oil.  There  are  some  me- 
dicines, however,  which  appear  to  be 
extremely  unfavourable  to  the  life  of  these 
animals,  such  as  the  oil  of  turpentine,  one 
of  the  most  common  remedies  employed 
in  these  cases,  and  a  very  efficacious  one, 
especially  as  its  purgative  action  obtains 
the  expulsion  of  these  worms  after  they 
have  been  destroyed.  Altbongh  turpentine 
had  been  previously  resorted  to  in  worm 
cases.  Dr.  Fenwick,  of  Durham,  has  the 
credit  of  having  made  its  virtues  more 
generally  known,  by  a  paper  published  in 
181 1,  in  the  second  volume  of^the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions.  He  was  led  to 
adopt  this  remedy  in  consequence  of  learn- 
ing from  a  friend,  that  a  sea-faring  man, 
suffering  severely  fVom  the  tape- worm,  hav- 
ing  observed  that  whenever  he  drank  rather 
freely  of  gin  he  always  passed  portions  of 
the  worm  and  experienced  relief,  was  in* 
duced  to  take  a  wine-glass  full  of  the 
Oleum  Terebinthin^f  under  the  impression, 
that  being  of  the  same  nature,  hot  stronger 
than  gin,  it  might  effectually  cura  him. 
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The   coDsequence  was,    that  about  two  intestinal  canal,  and  acti re  medicines  hare 

honrs  afterwards  he  passed,  with  a  pur-  been  exhibited,  under  an  erroneous  sup. 

gative  stool,  an  entire  tapeworm;  from  position  of  this  nature.     Powerful  an  thel- 

whieh  time  the  complaint  did  not  return,  mintics,  indiscriminately  employed,  may, 

Turpentine  is  useful  in  all  kinds  of  intes-  however, prove  more  hurtful  to  the  patient 

tinal  worms.     It  should  be  given  in  large  than  the  evils  which  they  are  intended  to 

doses,  as  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  in  rcmore ;  and  without  the  conclusive  eri. 

conjunction  with  or  followed  up  bv  castor  dence  afforded  by  the  discorery  of  worms 

oil.     In  infants,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  in  the  stools,  we  are  scarcely  warranted 

drachm  may  be  safely  taken  in  milk.     In  in  resorting  to  the  more  irritating  remedies 

cases  of  the  small  ascarides,  it  has  been  recommended  f(»r  our  nse  in  these  affec- 

injected  into  the  rectum  with  great  benefit,  tions.    After  the  exhibition  of  vermifuges, 

In  cases  of  taBnia9,it  is  generally  advisable  steel  medicines,  bitters,  and  other  tonief, 

to  repeat  the  dose  of  the  turpentine  two  or  will  often  prove  of  essential  serrice  in 

three  times,  in  order  to  destroy  the  ova  of  restoring  the  tone  of  the  alimentary  cmoal^ 

the  worm,  which,  being  left  in  the  canal,  and  in  correcting  the  disposition  of  tlM 

might  lead  to  their  reappearance.    Cha-  organs  which  favours  the  development  of 

bert's  empyreumatic  oil,  which  is  strongly  these  animals.     It  it   stated   that   ihtf 

recommended  by  Rudolphi  and  Bremser,  abound  in  humid  situations  and  anhealthy 

and  is  much  used  in  Germany,  especially  districts,  and  are  common  to  those  who 

incases  of  tenise,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  take  their  food  without  salt,  or  who  do 

one  part  of  the  oil  of  hartshorn    with  not  obtain   wholesome   nutriment    The 

three    of   the    oil  of   turpentine,    wbicb  diet,  therefore,  and  other  circumstances 

having  stood  for  three  days,  three-fonrtlu  favourable    to  a  sound  state  of   health, 

are  distilled  off  in  a  glass  retsel,  bv  the  should  likewise  be  objects  of  care;  and 

heat  of  a  sand  bath.     The  bark  of  the  as  the  production  of  worms  is  frequently 

fomegranate  root,    a  remedy  for  worms  secondary  to  derangement  of  the  impor- 
nown  to  Celsus,  has  recently  been  re>  tant  organs  of  digestion,  it  will  often  be 
commended  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  found,  when  their  functions  are  improred, 
as  a  raluable  anthelmintic  for  those  af-  and  the  general  health  properly  attended 
fected  with  tape-worms.     It  is  a  remedy  to,  that  the  parasites  will  disappear  with, 
rery  generally  employed  in  France,  and  out  any  other  means  being  employed  for 
may  be  exhioited  in  the  form  of  dccoc-  their  removal, 
tion  or  powder.    The  latter,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  efficacious,  is  g^ven  in  —— ^^^— ^— — — — — — 

doses  of  9ij.  or  3j.  two  or  three  times  on  THE  FIRST  CHANGES 

a- day.     The  fresh  bark   is  found  to  be 

more  active  than  the  dry.    Some  caution  "*  ^"^ 

is  necessary  in  its  administration,  since  an         qVA  OF  THE  MAMMIFERA 
overdose  has  the  effect  of  producing  gid- 
diness, sickness,  convulsions,  and  purging.       in   consequence   of  impbegnation. 

The  cojhHf^e^dolichoi  pnin««,  or  cowitcE,  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  .^  ^^  ,^    ^^^^ 
a  remedy  highly  recommended  some  years  j       &      j  •• 

ago.  by  a  practitioner  of  the  name  of        Br  Thomas  Whabton  Jones,  Esq. 
Chamberlain,  has  been  a  favourite  vermi- 
fuge in  cases  of  lumbricii  and  ascarides       Communlcsted  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Rlctasrd 
in  children.     It  is  given  in  the  form  of  ^^^'  ^^'  F.B.S.* 

an  electuary,  and  is  usually  followed  by  ^_^ 

a  smsrt  purgative.    The  occasional  em- 
ployment of  an  injection  of  cold  water,  a  Part  I.—On  the  Changes  in  the 
mode  of  treatment  sanctioned  by  the  an-  Envelopes, 

thority  of  Van  Swieten,  has  been  fonnd  tt  .      i     »       '••    j    i 

succeuful  in  keeping  the  rectum  free  from  Having  previously  descnbed  the  tlruc. 

the  ascarides  vermiculares.     Beingso  rea-  ^^^  ^^  ">?  o^V™  «/  mammiferoua  ani- 

dily  within  reach,  these  worms  have  been  ?>»'s,  as  it  exists  m  the  ovary  before 

attacked  by  other  remedies  in  this  way,  as  imprefni&tiout,  I  now  proceed  to  relate 

mercurial  ointments,  turpentine  clysters,  some  facts  respecting' toe  cbans^es  which 

and  injections  of  bitter  medicines.    There  it  under&coes  in  consequence  of  that  act. 
are  many  secret  and  ouack  medicines  and        My  observations  in  reference  to  this 

recipes  which  have  obtained  a  consider-  point  are  the  following  li- 
able reputation  as  antheiminUcs,  but  they        Observation  1.— On  Wednesday,  the 

ore   mostly  composed  of   the  substances  16tb,  and  Thursday,  the  17th  September, 

already  mentioned.  ^j \_ ^ 

It   has  been   common  amongst    prac-        ,  -^    _.  „       ••,»«_        ..        «   .  „  * 

titioners  to  refer  too  many  of  th?  dii^^  ,^7%!  ^»o«opblc*l  Tnui..cUon.,  Pti  II.  for 

of  infancy  to  the  presence  of  worms  in  the      t  See  Load,  and  Edin.  PhiL  Ma«.  woU^Vk.«-VVi^ 
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1835, 1  examined  tbe  internal  organs  of  transparent  gelatinous  substance,  the 
ffeueration  of  a  rabbit,  wbicb  bad  been  same  as  tbat  described  in  the  preceding 
impregnated  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sa-  observation  ;  only  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
turdajr  preceding,  and  which  was  killed  that  in  the  fallopian  tubes  this  gelati- 
on the  afternoon  of  Tuesday.  The  ova-  nous -looking  substance  bad  swelled  out 
ries  of  both  sides  presented  coq)ora  and  acquirea  a  greater  diameter  than  it 
lutea.  presented  in  the  ovary.    I  did  not  de- 

In  the  fallopian  tube  of  the  right  tect  a  germinal  vesicle  in  tbe  uva  form- 
side,  near  where  it  enters  the  bom  of  the  ing  the  subject  of  this  observation, 
uterus,  I  found  six  ova.  In  the  same  in  the  left  ovary  I  found  only  one 
place  un  the  left  side  there  were  only  vesicle,  containing  the  coagulated  blood 
two.  They  differed  lerj  remarkably  and  the  ovum  surrounded  by  the  gelati- 
from  the  ova  as  they  exist  in  tbe  ovaries  nous-looking  envelope, 
before  impregnation,  inasmuch  as  the  Oh»,  3. — ^A  rabbit,  48  hours  after  im- 
furmer  presented,  in  sddition  to  the  pregnation,  presented  appearances  moch 
component  parts  of  the  ovum  of  the  the  same  as  the  above, 
ovary,  a  thick  gelatinous  matter  siir-  Is  any  trace  of  the  gelatinous-looking 
rounding  it,  similar  to  what  is  observed  envelope  of  the  ovum  to  be  obaervc3 
in  the  ovum  of  the  frog.  The  addition  before  impregnation?  In  tbe  ova  of 
of  this  gelatinous  envelope  made  tlie  the  rabbit, &c.,  before  impregnation,  the 
diameterof  the  whole  body  about  l-70th  proligerous  disc,  in  which  the  ovum  is 
of  an  inch.  Fi^.  1  represents  one  of  embedded,  is  observed  to  be  eomposed  of 
these  ova  magni6ed  40  diameters,  and  a  gelatinous  sobstance,  intersperMd 
fig.  2  tbe  ovum  of  the  frog  when  re-  with  grains,  but  as  jet  there  appears  no 
eently  laid,  magnified  2  diameters.  distinctly  circumscribed  envelope*. 

I  could  not  detect  the  germinal  vesi-  The   gelatinous-looking  envelope  of 

cle  in  the  ova  in  question.    The  granu-  the  ovum  I  have  just  described  must  not 

lary  matter  of  the  yelk  was  coherent,  be  confounded  with  tbe  vitellary  mem- 

The  application  of  weak  vinegar  to  the  braneofthe  ovum,  which  was  fully  oon- 

ova  rendered  the  yelk  transparent.    Di-  sidered  in  my  former  paper.    The  for- 

lute  nitric  acid   made   the  superadded  mer  appears  to  be  analogooa  to  the  cor- 

gelatinous  envelope  contract,  but  by  the  tical  membrane  surrounding  tbe  ovum 

addition  of  more  water  it  gradually. ex-  of  the  Ornithorhynekus  paradoxus^  &e. 

paudcd  again.  while  still  in  the  ovary^  described  by 

Tbe  question  which  this  observation  Mr.  Oweirf.  That  it,  aud  not  the  vitel- 
suggests  is,  *'  Where  do  the  ova  acquire  lary  membrane,  as  I  formerly  imagined, 
the  additional  gelatinous  envelope;  in  forms  the  chorion,  will  be  made  evident 
the  fallopian  tuoes  or  in  the  ovaries  ?"  by  the  following  observations  :— 
The  two  following  observations  give  tbe  I  would,  however,  premise  some  re- 
answer,  '*  In  the  ovaries."  marks  on  the  ova  of  the  batracfaian  rep- 

Obs.  2.-^ March  6,  1836.     Examined  tiles,  in  order  to  place  in  a  more  stris- 

a  female  rabbit  to-day,  41  hours  and  40  ing  point  of  view  the  circumstances  I 

minutes  after  impregnation.  There  were  am  aoout  to  relate  in  regard  to  tbe  ova 

no  ova  in  the  horns  of  the  uterus,  nor  in  of  the  mammifera. 

the  fallopian  tubes.  Fig.  2  exhibits  the  ovum  of  the  firog 

Tbe  right  ovary  presented  on  its  sur-  magnified  two  diameters.  It  is  eom- 
face  a  very  lar^e  and  prominent  graa-  posed  of  a  yelk,  black  on  its  surfiice,  aud 
fian  vesicle,  ^uite  transparent,  except  at  whitish  inside.  Tbe  yelk  is  surrounded 
its  most  projecting  point,  where  there  by  a  vitellary  membrane,  thicker  than 
was  a  spot  of  blooa.  I  perceived  no-  that  of  the  bird's  eg^,  but  thinner  in 
thing  peculiar  in  the  ovum  contained  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  ova  of  the 
this  vesicle.  I  did  not  detect  a  germinal  mammifera-  Outside  the  vitelLiry  mem- 
vesicle  in  it.  brane  is  a  gelatinous  envelope,  which  is 

Besides    this    large   and    prominent  added  in  tbe  oviduct,  the  two  preceding 

graafian  vesicle  there  were  on  the  sur-    

face  of  the  right  ovary  other  five  promi-  *  Dr.  Karl  Krause,  of  Hanorer,  however,  in  a 

nent    vesicles    filled    with    coagulated  ***%r°^"  K^!l".ll^''^^'f^'•y.•!l^^ 

,i      ,        aa  «i_            A         •     ^*        ^  •    A.    r  cclatinooa  aubatance  realty  formed  a  vcll-denaea 

blood.     At  tne  most  projecting  point  of  envelope.    From  hi*   obtenrationc  on  the  ovnm 

each  of  these  there  was  a  small   whitish  be/ore  impregoatlon  be  ha»  been  led  to  form  moch 

mammilUry  elevation,  within  which  w..  *','S','.  ?Si".!5°«frS!i?'«^"""'  °"^  "^ 

contained  tbe  ovum,  surrounded  by  a  tPh{ioeopbiceiTnuwactioq0,i8M,p«.Mi. 
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parts  being*  formed  in  the  oFarj.  When  lookinsf  envelope  was  much  larfl^er  than 

the  OTa  are  laid,  the  gelatinous  envelope  the  spherical  blastoderma.    The  inner 

rapidly  absorbs  water,  and  swells  out  to  surface  of  the  g^elatinous  coat  presented 

g'reat  thickness.  what  I  supposed  to  be  fragments  of  the 

The  ovum  of  the  newt  differs  from  vitellary  membrane  adheringf  to  it. 

that  of  the  frog,  inasmuch  as  the  gela-  In  both  ova  the  spherical  blastoderma 

tinous-like  matter  which  surrounds  the  was  irregular  on  one  side,  that  on  which 

^elk  and  its  membrane  is  of  an  oval  I  supposed  the  embryo  was  about  to  be 

form,  and  is  somewhat  hardened  on  the  developed.     It  was  beginning  to  nre- 

surface,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  shell,  sent  the  separation  into  layers,  and  nad 

inside  which  is  a  fluid   substance,  in  the  same  peculiar  friable  globular  stmc- 

which  the  yelk  and  its  membrane  can  ture  as   ttie  blastoderma  of  the  ben*8 

freely  revolve  and  glide  from  one  end  to  egg. 

the  other.    The  vitellary   membrane  is  Obs,  5.^This  observation,  which  re- 
thinner  in  the  newt  than  in  the  frog,  fers  to  the  human  ovum,  agrees  with  that 
Fig.  3  is  the  ovum  of  a  newt,  in  which  just  related  in  regard  to  the  ovum  of  the 
development    has  commenced,  magui-  rabbit, 
fled  rather  more  than  twice.  In  the  spring  of  1836  I  examined  a 

But  what  I  wish  particularly  to  insist  small  human  ovum  sent  to  me  to  Cork, 
on,in  regardto  the  ovaofthebatrachian  where  I  then  was,  from  Glasgow,  by 
reptiles,  and  especially  of  the  newt,  is.  Dr.  Mackenzie.  In  his  letter  to  me, 
that  when  the  embryo  of  the  latter  has  dated  November  29,  1835,  he  describes 
attained  a  certain  size,  but  still  at  an  it  thus:  '*  A  very  small  human  ovuni. 
early  period,  the  vitellary  membrane  It  came  along  with  the  entire  decidua 
gives  way,  and  then  the  embryo  is  only  from  a  patient  of  mine.  It  lay  in  the 
contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  sub-  middle  of  one  of  the  parietes  of  the  de- 
stance,  which  is  added  to  the  ovum  in  the  cidua,  rather  near  its  upper  edge,  and 
oviduct,  fig.  4.  was  about  the  size  of  a  marrowfat  pea. 

In  the  case  of  the  frog  the  vitellary  before  being  put  into  spirits.  The  de- 
membrane  does  not  give  way,  until  cidua  covering  it,  towards  the  hydrope- 
about  the  time  the  tadpole  is  ready  to  rionic  cavity,  was  thin  and  semi-trans- 
burst  all  its  envelopes.  With  the  deve-  parent,  but  the  opposite  portion  of  the 
lopment  of  the  embryo  the  cavity  cir-  decidual  nidamentum  was  thick,  and 
cumscribed  by  the  vitellary  membrane  marked  with  foramina,  as  if  from  vcs- 
increases  to  as  much  as  one-fifth  of  an  sels  which  had  penetrated  and  adhered 
inch  in  diameter,  and  always  retains  its  to  it.  Having  opened  the  nidamentum 
spherical  form.  There  is  a  limpid  fluid  and  taken  out  the  ovum,  I  observed 
in  the  interior  of  the  vitellary  membrane  what  will  immediately  strike  you,  that 
which  seems  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  one  side  of  it  was  bald  and  the  other 
amniotic  fluid,  fig.  5.  shaggy  with   the  villi  of  the  chorion. 

Obs.  4. — March    18    and    19,    1836.  The  bald  part  lay  towards  the  hydrope- 

Examined  a  female  rabbit  seven  days  rionic  cavity.     A  small  puncture   was 

after   impregnation.    The  right    ovary  made  through  the  chorion,  and  perhaps 

presented    four  corpora  lutea,  the  left  through  the  amnion,  by  which  some  fluid 

OTary  two.    I  found  only  one  ovum  in  escaped:  nothing  more  was  attempted, 

each  horn  of  the  uterus;  they  were  about  The   fallopian  portions  of  the  decidua 

l-50th  of  an  inch  in  diameter*.    Fig.  6,  measured  nearly  half  an  inch,  and  were 

magnified  40  diameters.  both  entire." 

No  vitellary  membrane  was  to  be  seen.  In  a  subsequent  letter  Dr.  Mackenzie 

The  gelatinous-looking  envelope  consti-  says,  in   reference  to  the  age  of  this 

tutea   the  only  covering  of  the  velk,  ovum,*' The  ovum  in  question  I  consider 

which  now  formed  a  spherical   bfasto-  as  three  or  four  weeks  old.    The  lady 

derma.     The  cavity  of  the  gelatinous-  had  missed  one  menstrual  period,  and 

thought  herself  four  weeks  gone." 

*The  rewon  I  foond  but  two  ot«  Js,  perhaps.  On  laying  open  the  ovum,  by  care- 

tbat  from  their  great  transparency  they  may  have  fully  cutting  and  reversing  ihc  bald  side 

;irA7r^U?;!S'S'K.7:«  S.'VJSIS  »f  f  cbonon,  the  foUowin^  appearance. 

of  It  under  the  glasa  when  It  was  nbserred  by  (delineated,  natural    Size,  111  fig.  7)  pre- 

tnmsmitted  light.    The  spherical  biaatoderma  .ented  themselves.     The  whole  cavitjT 

being  opaqoe  waa  the  only  circumstance  tiiat  ffo-  ^  ^,         i      .                    ^n    «       ..■          g,  •' 

able!  nfe  w  dettel  tke  ova  at  aU.  of  the   cbonou  was  filled   With  a  fioft. 

531.-^31X1.  ^  ^ 
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g^elatinous  cellular  tissue,  imbedded  in  pose  of  throwing  some  light   on    the 

which,  towards  one  extremity  of  the  changes  which  talce  place  in  the  jelk  of 

o?um,  was  a  small  round  body.  the  ora  of  the  mammifera,  previotisljr  to 

It  was  evidently  the  spherical  blasto-  the  commencement  of  the  eTolution  of 

derma ;  on  being  taken  out  and  examined  the  embryo. 

under  the  microscope,  it  presented  the  In  approaching  this  subject  the  first 

same  friable  globular  structure  found  in  question  which  presents  itself  is:  '*  When 

the  spherical  blastoderma  of  the  rabbit  does  the  germinal  vesicle  of  the  ova  of 

in  the  preceding  observation.     There  the  mammifera  disappear;  before  or  after 

was  no  vitellary  membrane  to  be  seen.  impregnation?*'    It  is  known   that   iu 

From   observation  4   it   may  be   in-  birds  and  reptiles  the  germinal  vesicle 

ferrcd,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  de-  disappears  before  impregnation.    In  the 

Telopnient  of  the  ovum  of  the  rabbit  the  ova  of  the  frog,  contained  in  the  oviduct, 

vitellary  membrane  {fives  way,  as  in  the  and  also  in  the  more  advanced  of  those 

ova  of  the  newt,  and  indeed  of  many  of  contained  in  the  ovary,  no  trace  of  the 

the  oviparous  animals;    that  the  gela.  germinal  vesicle  is  to  be  observed.    The 

tinous  coat  acquired  by  the  ovum  in  the  black  blastoderma  surrounds  the  whole 

ovary,  and  more  especially  circumscribed  yelk,   with   the  exception   of    a  small 

and  defined  after  impregnation,  consti-  spot*  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  where 

tutes  the  only  covering  of  the  spherical  the  primitive  streak  appears.      In    the 

blastoderma  after  the  giving  way  of  the  furthest  advanced  ova  contained  in  the 

vitellary    membrane ;    that    this    gela-  ovary  of  the  newt,  the  blastoderma  was 

tinous-looking  coat  forms  the  chorion,  formed,   and   I   think   I  perceived   the 

which  in  the  rodents  at  a  further  stage  place  where  the  germinal  vesicle   had 

of  development   presents   inself   under  oeen.     As  to  the  ova  of  the  mammifera, 

the  form  of  a  thin  and  transparent  mem-  I  have  found  many  in  which  there  was 

brane,  very  like  the  vitellary  membrane  no  germinal  vesicle,  and  which  certainly 

of  the  bird's  egg,  situated  immediately  had  not  been  impregnated.     It  is  to  be 

outside  the  non-vascular  and  reflected  remarked  that  in  such  ova  the  vitelline 

layer  of  the  umbilical  vesicle.  grains  were  for  the  most  part  coherent, 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  regard-  and  formed  the  spherical  blastoderma. 

ing  the  human  ovum,  from  observation  5,  It  being  determined  that  the  disap- 

are  the   same   as   above.     The   human  pearance  of  the  germinal  vesicle  is  prior 

ovum,  as  regards  the  spherical  blasto-  to  impregnation,  and  not  dependent  on 

derma,  was  in  much  the  same  stage  as  it,  the   next   question  which  arises    is, 

the  ova  of  the  rabbit  seven  days  after  "  bow  does  the  germinal  vesicle  disap. 

impreg-nation  ;   the  vitellary  membrane  pearl*"    My  observations  on  the  ova  of 

had  disappeared,  or  been  resolved  into  the  water-newt  are  the  only  ones  I  have 

the  gelatinous  cellular  tissue  filling  the  which  bear  upon  this  <}uestiou.     From 

interior  of  the  chorion  ;  and  the  embryo  what  I   have  observed  in  them  I  think 

had  not  yet  a]»pearcd,  though  the  spheri-  the  mode  of  disappearance  is  the   ful- 

cal    blastoderma    was    undergoing    the  lowing: — 

preparatory  changes.     As  regards  the  The  vesicle,  at  first  imbedded  in  the 

chorion,   the   human    ovum    was    more  substance  of  the  yelk,  approaches  more 

developed  than  that  of  the  rabbit,  but  it  and  more  the  surface  of  it,  until  it  comes 

is  to  be  remarked  that  even  in  an  after  to  lie  immediately  underneath  the  vitel- 

stagc  of  development  the  same  differ-  lary  membrane.     The  coat  of  the  vesicle 

encc  in  slruclure  continues  to  prevail.  having  now  become  vciy  soft  and  weak, 

gives  way,  and  the  contained  fluid  is 

Part  II. — On  the  Changes  in  the  ___^ 

V  it  el  fits. 

„-,        T   ,                                  •     ^     •     xi  •  *  This  Kmall  Bpot  of  the  ova  of  the  ftog,  which  !• 

What    1    have  to  coniniunieate  m  this  white,  (from   the  exposure  of  the   white  yelk.) 

second  i)art  of  my  memoir  is  of  a  nuich  always  turns  to  the  mo»t  depending  side.    The 

1         .1   r    •»       I       '    *      *i      .  4k    *  ...k:^k  ;«  Uerminttl   point  is   thus    always    uppennoat.      I 

less  definite  character  than  that  which  is  »„„^j  ^  „;;„  ^f  spawn  updOe  down ;  the  white 

given    in    the   first   part.      Irom  the   na-  dpot  was  exhibited  by  aU,  Uat  in  a  ahort  time  the 

lure    of    the    subject    it    in    many  cases  white  ^pot  hud  turned  downwaraa,«nd  the  «erml- 

.,               .*'          /•  •    /•              "^      ^1  oal  Burtace  again    became    apperrooat.     In    this 

necessarily  con«4ists  ot  inferences  rattier  case.  doe»  the  viteUng  ulone  revolve,  or  di>n  the 

than  observed  facts.     Il  relates  chiefly  vUeilus  and  it«  membrane  turn  round  together  la 

4..    •!,«    «.,«    «.r  «I>A  K.i«..»/>k:o»    •.r.»»;iAo  the  jjelatlnoun  mbatance  aurroandlng  the  ovum » 

to    the    ova   of  the  batrachian   reptiles,  i,  appeared  to  me  that  the  latter  wm  the  w»y  lu 

and  IS  added  here  merely  for  the  pur.  which  the  revolution  toc^  place. 
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eflTused  on  the  surrounding  surface  of 
the  yelk.  The  coat  of  the  vesicle  being 
of  extreme  tenuity  cannot  be  seen  after 
it  has  ^iven  way.  The  small  depression 
ill  which  the  vesicle  was  situate  now 
forms  the  cicatricula. 

I  think  that  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
pferminal  vesicle  being*  efiused,  g'ives  a 
deg'ree  of  consistence  to  the  matter 
composing*  the  surface  of  the  yelk,  and 
thus  promotes  the  formation  of  the  blas- 
toderma. 

If,  then,  the  disappearance  of  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  is  not  dependent  on  im- 
pregnation, it  may  be  asked  what  is  the 
first  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
ova  in  consequence  of  impregnation  ?  Of 
all  the  ova,  the  ova  of  the  frog  arc  those  in 
which  such  change  can  be  most  directly 
observed.  In  them  the  breaking  up  of 
the  surface  of  the  yelk  into  crvstalline 
ybrm«,  described  byPrevosl  anuDumas, 
is  the  first  change  I  have  seen. 

March  17th,  1835.  I  examined  to- 
day the  spawn  taken  from  a  frog  yes- 
terday, part  of  which  was  impregnated 
and  part  not ;  that  which  was  impreg- 
nated presented  the  appearance  deli- 
neated in  fig.  8.  The  unimpregnated 
ova  presented  no  change.  Toe  surface 
of  the  yelk  becomes  everyday  still  more 
broken  up,  the  crystalline  forms  be- 
coming smaller  and  smaller,  until  the 
surface  of  the  black  blastoderma  appears 
under  a  magnifying  glass  like  shagreen. 


The  blastoderma,  consisting  of  an  ag- 
gregation of  clear  globules,  different 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  velk,  is  now 
fully  formed ;  it  has  extended  itself  so 
as  to  close  in  the  white  spot  Evolution 
then  proceeds. 

The  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
yelk  of  the  bird's  egg  appears  to  be 
limited  to  the  neighbouroood  of  the 
cicatricula.  In  the  ovum  of  the  mam* 
mifera,  there  being  little  more  than  a 
blastoderma  to  be  formed,  the  whole  of 
the  vitelline  grains  undergo  a  change^ 
and  are  resolved  into  a  spherical  blasto* 
derma,  presenting  the  same  peculiar 
friable  and  globular  texture  as  the 
blastodcnna  of  the  egg  of  the  newt, 
frog,  bird,  &c.  The  matter  contained 
in  the  cavity  of  the  yelk  of  the  bird's 
egg  seems  to  be  a  substance  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  blastoderma,  and  to  serve 
for  the  extension  of  it.  The  blasto* 
derma  of  the  bird's  e^g  being  once 
formed  by  the  effusion  of  the  fluid  of  the 
vesicle  of  Purkinje,  and  animated  by 
fecundation,  probably  has  the  power  to 
assimilate  the  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the 
yelk  to  its  own  substance,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  fluid  such  as  that  of  the 
vesicle  of  Purkinje,  whick  was  first 
required  to  promote  its  formation. 
There  is  no  central  cavity  in  the  ova 
of  the  frog  and  newt,  because  the  blas- 
toderma is  formed  at  once  all  round  the 


ovum. 


m^ . 
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71U  DR-  griffin's  recollections  of  cholera. 

Detcription  of  the  Figures,  the   100,  or  less  than  4  in  the  primarf 

Fiff.  1.  An  ovum  found  in  the  fallo-  s^ffc-      I  think  it  probable  that    the 

pian  tube  of  a  rabbit  the  third  day  after  ««»•"  proportion  of  four  deaths  in  the 

impregnation;   maffni6ed  forty  diame-  100,  was  more  dependent  apou  the  ad- 

^„.  mission  of  a  greater  number  of  lig^t 

Fiff.  2.  The  oTum  of  the  froff  when  ca»^*  ^^^  «Pon  ^^Y  essential  difference 

recenilj  laid;    ma^ified   two  diame-  or  increased  success  in  the  treatment ,• 

^pg^  as  both  rates  of  mortalitj  occurred  in  my 

Fiff.  3.  The   ovum  of  a  water  newt  o^n   practice,  without    any   important 

in  which  development  has  commenced ;  ^?^^^  ^^    remedies  or  management, 

magnified  rather  more  than  twice.  When  I  come  to  speak  of  these,  how. 

Fig.  4.   A  diagram  showing  the  em-  ^^^^  ^7  and  bv,  it  will  be  necessary  to 

bryo  of   the   newt  after  the   vitellary  recollect  that  the  results,  such  as  they 

membrane  has    given    way,  contained  appear,  have  been  tested  in  1066  cases ; 

only  within  the  cavity  of  the  substance  *  ""™*>«^  which,  I  believe,  it  will  be 

which  is  added   to   the  ovum    in  the  readily  admitted  must  set  all  question 

oviduct.  ^"  "'^  subject  at  rest 

Fig.  5.  A  diagram  showing  the  em-  ^  A*  ^)\^  "umber  of  cases  brought  into 

bryo  of  the  frog  still  surrounded  by  the  no»pUal  shrunk,  cold,  and  pulseless,  is 

Titellary  membrane,  as  well  as  the  gela-  seldom   less  than  one-third,   generally 

tinous  substance  which  is  added  to  the  amounts  to  half,  and  sometimes  exceeds 

ovum  in  the  oviduct.  two-thirds  of  the  toUl  admissions,  the 

Fig.  6.   An  ovum  found  in  the  horn  average  rate  of  morUlity  in  collapse,  on 

of  the   uterus  of  a  ribbit  seven  days  ^^e   ^noje*  as  given   in  those  reports, 

after    impregnation;    magnified    forty  appears  frightful.    The  apparent  failure 

diameters.  ^^  ^"^  treatment  made  me  particularly 

Fig.  7.' A  human  ovum   aborted   at  anxious  to  compare   the    results  with 

the  third  or  fourth  week  ;  natural  size.  }°o»e  "i  other  hospitals  throughout  the 

Fig.  8.  This  exhibits  the  breaking  up  kingdom ;  but  all  my  inquiries  for  this 
into  crystalline  forms,  observed  on  the  P"T>ose  ended  in  disappointment.  There 
surface  of  the  frog's  ovum  after  impreg-  ^as,  coiisidenng  the  imporUnce  of  the 
nation;  magnified  about  six  diameters,  subject,  a  strange  deficienc;^,  or  disin- 
genuous reserve,  obserrable  in  a  great 
proportion  of  the  publi&bed  statements 

RPPOTTFrTTONS  OF   rfTOTPRA.  ^«">  ™edical  men,  or  (what  was  equally 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF   CHOLERA;  injurious  to  science)  a  propensity  to  draw 

Its  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT.  general  and  absolute  conclusions  from  a 

ver^  moderate  experience.     To  the  lat- 

Br  William  Griffin,  M.D.  ter,indeed,  we  would  in  charity  attribute 

Limerick.  many  of  those  individual  pretensions  to 

^___^  success  with  remedies,  new  neither  in 

this  nor  in  other  countries.     The  proba- 
Mortality  of  Cholera.  hie  mortality,  however,  may  perhaps  be 
No^  V.  gathered  pretty  correctly  from  die  fol- 
lowing statements:— 
The  inferences  from  the  foregoing  re-        Dr.  Christison,  speaking    of   thirty- 
ports  is  so  much  more  favourable  to  medi-  seven  cases  of  collapse  treated  at  Edin- 
cal  science  than  the  aggregate  amount  of  burgh   and  Leith  by  saline  injection  of 
deaths  would  lead  one  to  anticipate,  that  the  veins,  says  that  not  more  than  two 
doubts  might  possibly  be  entertained  of  or  three  of  these  would,  at  all  events, 
their    accuracy ;    but    independent    of  have  recovered,  according  to  the  previ- 
their  agreement  in  demonstrating  the  ous  experience  of  the  medical  men  there ; 
vast   proportion  of  cures  which  may  be  which  is  estimating  the  recoveries  from 
efTectcd  in  the  early  stage,  as  well  as  the  collapse,  under  ordinary  treatment,  he- 
usual  incurability  of  the  cases  admitted  low   one  in  ten.     Dr.  Colclough,  staff- 
in   collapse,  I   can   directly  answer  for  surgeon,  in  his  report  to  the  Army  Medi- 
the  general  correctness  of  those  kept  in  cal  Board, says,  he  has  seen  no  reeoveiT 
the   hospitals  with   which  I  was  con-  in  any  military  patient,  from  collapse 
nected.  with  total  loss  of  pulse;  hot  believes 
It  appears  by  these  reports,  that  in  no  such  recoveries  may  have  taken  place 
hospiul  was  the  morUlity  over  16  in  though  rarely,  in  the  general  eholera 
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hospitals,  wbicb  are  filled  with  im-  twelve,  which  is  not  far  from  what  is 
poverisbed,  poorlj-fed  patients,  among  generally  admitted." 
whom  the  disease  is  usually  of  a  milder  Allowing  for  differences  that  may 
type.  exist  in  the  severity  of  the  disease,  and 
Mr.  Annesley  observes,  **  that  most  of  in  the  proportions  of  the  young  or  the 
the  fatal  cases  were  nearly  moribund  on  old  attacked  at  any  particular  place, 
their  admission  into  hospital ;  on  the  other  there  appears  to  be  a  very  general  simi- 
hand,  all  the  cases  that  recovered  were  larity  in  the  results  of  cases  in  collapse, 
brought  for  assistance  before  the  eircu-  If  we  look  to  the  only  accurately  de- 
Intion  had  completely  ceased^  and  when  tailed  reports  that  could  be  offered,  the 
blood  could  be  freely  drawn."  Surgeon  mortality  varies  from  about  nine  to 
Gordon  Satara  says,  *'  after  the  pulse  seven  in  ten ;  or,  in  larger  numbers, 
has  failed  at  the  wrist,  and  the  extremi-  from  90  to  70  in  100.  These  would 
ties  have  become  cold,  I  consider  the  appear  to  be  the  natural  results;  and 
patient  as  almost  irrecoverable."  Sur-  saa  as  they  are,  it  is  a  question,  with 
geon  Corbyn,  Camp  Eritch,  states  it  our  present  experience,  whether  active 
as  his  opinion,  *'  that  unless  remedies  medical  treatment  may  not  be  found  to 
are  resorted  to  within  six  hours  after  the  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  fa- 
attack  (t.  e,  before  collapse  has  set  in),  tality.  In  Limerick,  in  proportion  as 
the  case  is  almost  hopeless."  In  the  medical  men  lost  confidence  in  all  the 
circular  of  the  London  Board  of  Health,  various  remedies  suggested  in  the  treat- 
dated  August  9th,  it  is  said  of  the  stage  ment  of  collapse,  and  trusted  more  to 
of  coiifirnied  collapse,  '*  that  there  is  the  efforts  of  the  constitution,  the  reco- 
but  little  reason  for  hope  :"  a  statement  veries  seemed  to  increase, 
amounting,  Dr.  Hardwicke  Shute  con-  With  respect  to  those  differences  in  the 
ceives,  *'  to  an  admission,  founded  on  type  of  cholera  which  have  given  it 
the  most  extensive  observation  which  the  character  of  mild  or  severe  at  parti- 
the  records  of  the  disease  in  this  coun-  cular  periods  or  places,  it  is  necessary 
try  afford,  that  a  very  great  majority  of  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  extent 
the  patients  (say  49  in  60,  or  at  least  18  to  which  they  might  possibly  influence 
in  20)  perish."  Dr.  Yenables  says,  in  a  the  rate  of  mortality.  Looking  merely 
letter  from  Whittlesca,  published  in  the  to  the  reports,  they  may^  appear  to  be  so 
Medical  Gazette,  **  The  fully  formed  great  as  to  render  any  Just  comparisons 
col  lapse  ,or  even  the  advanced  approaches  between  one  mode  or  treatment  and 
to  it,  seem  as  unmanageable  here  as  it  another  exceedingly  difficult;  but  a 
has  proved  in  most  other  places.  I  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  disease 
have,  however,  witnessed  one  recovery  will  convince  us,  that  the  lighter  raor- 
and  one  convalescence,  under  these  cir-  tality  at  all  times  depends,  not  so  much 
cumstances."  Dr.  Miller,  in  a  commu-  on  the  greater  curability  of  cases  in 
nicaiiun  to  the  Medical  Gazette,  as-  collapse,  as  on  the  disease  becoming 
seris,  **  that  all  cases  of  collapse  die*,  more  prolonged,  and  thus  allowing 
A  report  from  a  medical  gentleman  in  more  time  for  treatment,  or  removal  to 
Liverpool,  who  was  connected  with  an  hospital,  previous  to  the  extinction  of 
extensive  hospital  there,  slates — **  Of  the  pulse.  Patients  in  the  advanced  or 
ffty-four  cases  of  collapse,  we  have  collapsed  cases  die  nearly  in  the  same 
saved  but  three,  and  even  in  these  there  proportion  as  before,  but  a  greater  num- 
was  some  little  heat  of  surface."  A  oer  are  admitted  in  the  primary  stage, 
physician  in  Dublin,  to  whoso  valuable  and  there  are  consequently  less  deaths 
observations  on  the  disease,  forwarded  upon  the  whole.  There  is  no  disease 
to  me  during  its  prevalence  there,  I  so  true  to  itself  as  cholera — so  con^^tant 
must  always  refer  with  pleasure,  says,  in  its  characteristic  symptoms— so  steady 
**  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  in  in  its  amount  of  destructiveness.  It  is 
the  ^oung  and  robust,  if  not  unusually  violent  and  severe  at  its  onset  in  every 
bad  cases,  the  recoveries  from  collapse  place,  not  simply  because  it  is  less  under 
may  be  rated  as  one  in  three;  while  in  the  influence  of  medicine  at  any  parti- 
the  old,  enfeebled,  and  dissipated,  they  cular  stage  than  aAerwards,  but  tnat  it 
may  not  be  one  in  twenty.  Suppose  the  runs  its  course  so  rapidly,  there  is  no 
mean — there   would  be  nearly   one  in  opportunity  of  treating  it  in  any  but 

.  the  last.    The  mali^ity  or  fatality  of 

*  Mbo.  Gab.  JaiySlat,  p.  648.  cholera,  in  fact,  consists  priucv^r^VViSa^ 
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tbe  speed  with  which  it  has  passed 
throug>h  the  primary  stag^e,  for  oo  this 
depends  the  usually  hopeless  state  iu 
which  patients  are  brougot  into  hospital, 
or  fall  under  treatment.  Hence  it  is, 
looking  to  the  agrgregate  mortality 
merely,  we  can  never  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  influence  of  treatment.  A 
report  from  one  hospital,  for  instance, 
may  give  only  26  deaths  in  100,  while 
another  gives  more  than  double  that 
number;  and  yet,  on  strict  investiga- 


tion, it  may  be  found  that  tbe  treatment 
in  the  latter  has  been  the  more  success- 
ful of  tbe  two.  For  instance,  if  in  one 
hospital  the  cases  admitted  in  collapse 
amounted  to  three-fourths  of  the  total 
amount,  and  in  another  only  to  one- 
fourth,  the  former  would  have  double 
the  number  of  deaths,  even  though  the 
treatment  was  precisely  twice  as  success- 
ful,  as  the  following  statement  will 
shew  :— 


In  the  primary  stage 
In  collapse    


First  HospUal. 

AdmisBions.    Cured.       Died. 

25  24  1,    or  4  in  100. 

•  •  •  •  75  15  60,    or  2  recoveries  in  10  cases. 


Total 100 


39 


61,    or  nearly  two.  thirds  of  tbe  whole. 


Second  HotpitaL 


Im  the  primary  stage 
Iu  collapse    


AdmltsionB. 

75 

25 


Total. 


100 


Cured.  Died. 

67  8,    or  8  in  100. 

2§  22^,  only  1  reeoveiy  in  10. 

69|  30|,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole. 


There  is  another  source  of  fallacy  in 
the  general  reports  of  hospitals :  a  num- 
ber of  patients  in  the  premonitory  stage 
of  the  disease,  that  is,  not  in  cholera  at 
all,  are  included  in  them  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  To  point  out  this,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  contrast  one  hospital 
with  another,  but  simply  to  contrast  the 
reports  of  two  diflTerent  periods  in  the 
same  hospital.  It  will  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved they  arc  records  of  the  same  dis- 
ease, the  results  sometimes  prove  so 
diflereiit.  In  Dublin,  during  three 
weeks  commencing  the  1st  of  April, 
there  were  121  cases,  and  66  deaths ; 
while  in  the  three  weeks  subsequent  to 
the  16th  of  May  there  were  784  cases, 
and  only  69  (feaths.  In  Cork,  from 
July  16tL  to  August  9th,  there  were  121 


cases,  and  69  deaths;  while  from  the 
11th  to  the  25th  May  there  were  710 
cases,  and  only  93  deaths.  In  the  Li- 
merick general  reports,  from  June  II th 
to  1 8th,  there  were  435  cases,  and  208 
deaths ;  w  hile  from  July  1st  to  the  17tb, 
out  of  481  cases  there  were  only  121 
deaths.  In  Barrington's  Hospital  in 
the  same  city,  from  1 1th  July  to  August 
17th,  there  were  only  79  deaths  in  395 
cases;  while  from  August  26th  to  Sep- 
tember 27th,  139  died  out  of  200  ad- 
mitted ;  and  from  September  23d  to 
April  17th,  121  died  out  of  217.  The 
contrasts  will  appear  still  more  striking 
in  the  daily  reports.  The  following  are 
from  the  Dublin  hospitals  in  April  and 
May: — 


Dublin,  May  19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Cases. 
.  97  . 
.  28  . 
.  38  . 
.  46  . 
.  40  . 
.  40  ■ 
.  90  . 


Total..  379 


Died. 

10 

3 

5 


5 
4 

7 

36 


April  8 
]0 
12 
14 
15 
16 
17 


Case*. 

.  14 
.  5  . 
.  9  . 
.  6  . 
.  6  . 
.     8  . 

.  10  . 


Total.. 58 


Died. 
II 
5 
2 
7 
2 
S 
9 

36 


The  medical  reader  need  scarcely  be    the  week  in  May,  no  more,  probably, 
tuld  that  of  the  379  patients  admitted  in     than  72  could  have  been  in  cholera.     It 
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was   not  always  iu  the  power  of  the  Dine  men  lahourin^  under-  intense  cho- 

medical  gentleman  in  attendance  to  pre-  lera  were  admitted  into  the  Hotel-Dieu. 

vent  the  admission  of  patients  not  in  One  died   in  a  few  hours,  seven  more 

cholera ;  frequent  impositions  were  prac-  the  next  da  j,  and  one  only  recovered, 

tised  by  the  poor  for  the  sake  of  pro-  A  woman  was  next  admitted  ahout  four 

curing;  clothes,  which  were  given  gcra-  in   the    afternoon,  and   expired    before 

tuitoiisly  to  the  convalescents,  and  those  midnight.     On  the  29th,  23  new  cases, 

complaining  of  mere  diarrhoea  could  not  14  men  and  9  women,  were  lyin^  in  the 

be  safely  rejected  when  cholera  was  very  St.  Martin  and  St.  Monica  wards;  8  of 

prevalent,   or  frequently   of  the   rapid  the  men  and  1  of  the  women  died  the 

type.  same  day,  and  the  remaining'  6  men  on 

This  peculiar  character  of  the  disease,  the   day  after.     On  the  3()ih,  .40  new 

its  ra|)idity,  invariably  marks  its  com-  cases  were  received  ;  10  died  the  same 

mencemen't    every  where,   but    seldom  day,  and  almost  all  the  rest  on  the  en- 

lasis  more  than  from  three  or  four  days  suinjf  day.     At    midni<jrht   there   were 

to  a  week  :  the  complaint  then  assumes  altoffether  78  cholera  patients  lyingf  in 

the  protracted  form ;  there  is  a  greater  the  Hotcl-Dieu ;  and  on  the  evening  of 

opportunity  for  treatment ;  more  cases  the  following  day  only  16  were  in  life  : 

arc    brought    into    hospital    with    per-  these  expired  in  the  course  of  the  sub- 

ceptible   ])ulse,   and    there    are    conse-  sequent  days.     At   this   period,  of   27 

quently  more  recoveries.     The  propor-  females  only  19  died ;  wnile  among  51 

tion  of  ])atients  admitted  into  hospital  men  there  were  43  deaths.     '*0n  the 

in  collapse  in  this  country  has,  as  I  nave  3rd    of   April,"   the    report   continues, 

already  mentioned,  never  been  less  than  **  when  it  became  necessary  to  distribute 

one-third  of  the  whole,  and  has  seldom  the  patients  in  all  the  wards  on  the  lefl 

exceeded  two-thirds,  except  in  villages  bank  of  the  Seine,  388  patients  had  been 

or  hamlets  where  the  poor  were  preju-  treated  in   the  wards  of  St.  Martin  and 

diced  against  all  medical  treatment,  and  St.  Monica,  and   next   ilay  281  deaths 

1)ermitted  their  friends  to  be  removed  to  were  to  be  divided  among  the  twelve 
lospital  in  the  last  stage  only  for  the  physicians  in  attendance.  Some  days 
sake  of  obtaining  coffins.  The  propor-  after,  one-half  at  least  of  the  residual  107 
tion  of  deaths  in  real  cholera  hH:>  been  had  expired,  and  threescore  only  quitted 
at  all  times  as  nearly  as  possible  the  the  hospital  recovered.*' 
same,  varying  with  the  variation  in  the  This  terrific  mortality  occurring  under 
number  admitted  in  collapse.  For  as,  the  treatment  of  the  most  celebrated 
under  the  best  management,  in  a  large  physicians  and  physiologists  in  Europe, 
number  of  cases  the  proportion  of  those  might  very  well  put  to  shame  the  ridi- 
adniilied  in  the  i)rimary  stage,  who  ran  culous  and  silly,  or  yet  wocse,  the  dis- 
into  collapse  an(l  died  in  despite  of  the  honest  pretcnsfons,  of  practitioners  in 
treatment,nearly  equalled  the  recoveries  this  country.  Such  results  in  such  cir- 
from  collapse,  tfie  aggregate  of  the  mor-  cumstances  ought  rather  to  have  made 
tality  necessarily  corresponded  with  the  candid  and  thinking  men  distrust  the 
aggregate  of  cases  admitted  in  collapse,  extent  of  their  expenence  of  the  disease, 
The  greatest  mortality  which  occurred  even  if  it  led  to  a  more  favourable  esti- 
in  Limerick  during  the  prevalence  of  mate  of  the  influence  of  remedies.  On 
cholera,  as  I  have  before  stated,  took  my  own  mind,  after  witnessing  the  pro- 
place  on  its  second  incursion  in  Bar-  gress  of  nearly  a  thousand  cases  of  cho- 
rington's  hospital,  on  the  e\ening  of  the  lera,  the  imprevssion  now  is,  that  the 
2()ili  of  August,  when,  out  of  73  cases  mortality  in  Paris  would  not  have  been 
admitted  on  that  and  the  two  following  considerably  less  under  any  medical 
nii^'^hts,  52  expired.  These  cases  were  treatment  which  has  been  suggested  or 
mostly  of  the  rajiid  type,  and  I  believe  tried  in  this  country;  but  that  it  might 
more  than  three- fourths  were  brought  in  possibly  have  been  someuhat  less  if  the 
in  deep  collapse.  In  Paris,  where  the  cases  had  been  left  wholly  to  nature, 
mortality  was  so  terrific,  the  cases  of  Tbe  patients  were  almost  all  brought 
collapse  appear  to  have  been  immense;  into  hospital  in  a  state  in  which  roedi- 
thoy  were  for  the  most  part,  as  M.  Ma-  cine  is  almost  wholly  uninfluential;  the 
gendie  called  them, "  cadaverized  cases."  bodies  corpsc-like,  the  puUe  extinct,  and 
On  the  28ih  of  March,  says  the  report*,  the  violent  and  anxious  efforts  that  were 

— made  to  rescue  them,  as  it  were,  from 

*  Arcliivet  G6n«ralei  de  MAdedne,  Aprin83^  the   verge    of   death ^  m.UA.tvVL>aK\9^  \>i% 
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feared,   haye    often  precipitated    them  chiefljr,  sometimes  women,  somedmes 

into  it.  ^       ^  laying*  society  waste  by  families.     In 

In  estimating  the  mortality  under  dif  the  first  irruption  in  Limerick  the  sa^ 

ferent  modes  of  treatment,  besides  the  ferers   were  chiefly  the  middle-aged  ; 

considerations  to  which  I  have  adverted,  the  infants  attacked  were  very  few,  and 

it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  ages,  those   few    almost    all  died.       On   its 

habits,  and  station  in  life  of  the  patients,  second   visitation  the    admissions   took 

The  deaths  appear  to  be  least  at  the  place  in  families ;  the  children  were  in 

middle  period  of  life,  amount  to  consi-  abundance,  and  many  recovered, 
derably  more  in  infancy,  and  to  most  of        It  has  been  long  observed  of  typbos 

all  in  old  age,  as  the  following  tables  fever,  that  although  the  rich  are  less 

declare :-«-  liable  to  be  attacked  by  it  than  tbepoor, 

it  is  much  more  mortal  among*  tJiem. 

St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Limerick^  This  is  as  stricUy  true  of  cholera.     The 

RepjTifar  the  Month  e^uUngJunedOih,  1832.  wealthy  and  well,  fed  are  little  liable  to 

Admitted  at  45  years  of  age  and  upwards,  be  affected ;  but  when  once  seized  with 

103,  of  whom  24  recovered  and  79  died. 
Under  45  yea 

whom  100 


and  20  ^ied. '  "^' "'  """"*'*'•*""""*''"  suppose  is  much  more   than  half  the 

number  of  that  class  who  suffered  with 

Report  for  the  Month  ending  July  3ht,  1832.  i\^q  disease. 

Admitted  at  45  years  and  upwards,  29,  of  Persons  in  advanced  a|fe,  or  of  broken 

whom  15  recovered  and  14  died.  or  dissipated  habits,  seldom  recovered 

Under  45  years  and  over  15  yeari.,  115,  of  from  cholera.     In  drunkaids,  it  almost 

whom  90  recovered  and  25  died.  always  assumed  the  rapid  type.     The 

Under  15  years,  21.  of  whom  17  recovered  mortality  was  also  gieater  among  those 

ana  4  aied.  admitted   in    diarrhcea  with  litUc  dis- 

St.    John's    Cholera    Ho8PITA^    Li-  turbance  of  stomach  or  cramps,  but  widi 

MERicK.  —  Report  from  28ih  August  to  *  ^»'"??  pulse,  than  where  the  vomiting 

September  iOth,  1832.  WW  Violent  and  the  cramps  dtstressinff. 

Admitted  at  45  years  and  upwards,  19,  of  -  ^"  conclusion,  it  may  be  assamed, 

whom  8  recovered  and  1 1  died.  ""o™  jjjf  foregoing  observations— 

Under  45  years  and  over  15,  54,  of  whom  ^'  That,  as  it  appears  the  disease,  if 

37  recovered,  and  17  died.  abandoned  to  nature,  almost  invariably 

Under  15  years,  37,  of  whom  18  recovered  runs   into  pulseless  collapse,  the  mor- 


and  19  died.  tality  in  all  such  cases  may  be  rated  at 

T#  «,««,  ..^^»vi/^.i  :«  ■D«..:o    ♦!,«♦  ««♦  ^^c  usual  averasfe  in  that  state. 
It  was  remarked  m  Jrans,  that  not        «    rr*    *   •     ^    ^»     ^      •         ■  ^i 

I  4  u        r  2.    Ihat  in  patients    in   whom   the 

only  were   a   ijreater  number  of  men         i     i.  J   TZil        '\        i 

admitted  into  the  hospital  than  women,  Pu'se^as  ceased  at  »!>«  wnst,  do  known 

but  that  a  mnch  greater  number  died  in  I*™;!''/  possesses  any  decided  influence 

proportion.     The  observation  would  not  '", .b""ff"'f.  "bo"'  recoverjr  j  the  mor- 

appear  to  be   at  all  applicable  to   the  tali  v  sometimes  amounting  to  nineteen 

disease  in   this  country      At  i to  com-  *'*T*  '"  '»'e"ty  ««fe*;  «nd  under  the 

menecmcnt,   indeed,    tlie  very   reverse  •""?.'  ''»<:c«'«f"   treatment,  furnished  in 

,vas  the  fact  with  respect  to  tlie  admis-  '""•'fn'":  reporU  of  large  h<»piul8,ne»er 

sions-women  constituting    the    great  f"'^'"^.^'^ .'*'""  *"«".*"  K»-     .    , 
majority.     After  some  length  of  Time,        3-  That    the    morUlitj    in    cholera 

the  numbers  of  males  and  females  in  all  '"^'  ""''Y  J"^"''T  »'*,'""?*",*'  ^^ 

4U    u      '4  1    1  *•  commenced  before  the  pulse  bad  ceased 

the  hospitals  bore  some  near  proportion  ^.    ..  •  ^  «^iw.^  ^u«  pu.a«^  u<^«.  ^7«^ 

A  '        .1  rru     r  \\      '   ^   •  At  the  wrist,  vanes  from  4  to   16  m 

to   one   another.     The   followinir   is   a  .•     ,/wx  ,»»-"•«*/«*  t«  *v   *v  «. 

r  »i  »      r  4L      XT  the  liK). 

summary   of  the    report   of  the   Nun-         >•     rn    *  r     l  i 

H'4  I     •      04    ii«      f  •  I  4.    Ihat  cases  or   cholera  occnmnfir 

ospital,   in   St.  31ary  s   parish,       .        •.  .         *      'j  *-.•*■"  w^^uiriiig^ 

I  iuierick  •--  +      J      *"•'      »  when  it  is  not  enidemic,  even  though 

;^      ,        V        ,    .      ,      ^  ,  presenting  all    tne   characters  of   the 

Total  number  admitted    282  • .  Died  124  Asiatic  disease,  are  more  protracted  and 

' " «JJ:^"^^«,     ^f--    -      ^  manageable.    They  do  not  always  run 

. ^  of  Females  180  .      -      C8  j^^^  ^^„^p^^^  ^^^„  ^^^„  neglectea ;  and 

It  is  evident  the  cholera  varies  very  sometimes    recover   without   assistance 

much  in  the  selection  of  its  prey  at  dit-  when  they  do. 
ferent  perio(]8  ;  sometimes  strilving  men        5.  That  the  severity  of  the  epidemic 
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itself  is  yerj  variable,  differioff  mate-  and  extent  of  oixana  in  his  last  plate, 

riall^,  not  only  on  different  nights,  but  The  space  allotted  bj  him  to  marvellous- 

in  different  places  on  the  same  nights :  ness  was  originally  between  wit,  imita- 

so  that  to  form  just  comparisons  of  the  tion,  hope,  and  ideality ;  now  it  is  more 

mortality,  or  of   the   influence  of  re-  than  twice  its  former  size,  and  placed 

medics  in  different  hospitals,  or  in  dif-  between     these    four,   and   veneration : 

ferent  wards  of  the  same  hospitals,  it  is  covetiveness  was  placed  by  Gall,  and 

essential  the  cases  compared  should  cor-  admitted  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  before  cuu- 

respond  both   as  to  time  and  -  locality,  ning   and    ideality ;    now    it    is    over 

When  this  cannot  be  strictly  done,  the  cunning,  and  between  ideality  and  cau- 

probable  errors   may  be  at  least  par-  tiousness*    Ideality,  in  his  first  edition, 

tially  corrected  by  increasing  the  num-  was  chiefly  above  covetiveness  and  be- 

ber  compared  ;    so   that  the   un-noted  fore  circumspection  ;   now  it  is  above 

varieties  in  the  nature  of  the  cases  in  constructiveness,    and    a    large    organ 

the  several  hospitals  may,  in  some  de«  stands  between  it  and  covetiveness." 

gree,  mutually  compensate  one  another.  Mr.    Combe,    we    are    told,    drives 

away    his    readers    in    disgust ;     and 

—  — — ~  Mr.  Camiichael  is    said  to  be  guilty 

.  .«,,^  ^„  «„«„^,^,^^,«™o.  of  great   misstatement  and    great  in- 

REMARKS  ON  PHRENOLOGISTS  ZustTce  towards  Gall!     When   phreno- 

AMD  logists   use  such    bitter  terms  towards 

each  other,  we  need  not  expect  fnim 

DR.  ELLIOTSON,  them    much    courtesy    to     those    who 

BEIKO   A     POSTSCRIPT  TO     K„    INTBOBCC.  ?«  »»»  »/  *^^^''  »«'»•  ,   %'»"»'  '*'"'"''- 

TOBT  LECTURE,  BV  «.  ORATES,  M.D.«  '"?    '»     "»"*     »  ,•'»?•«    ElhotSon     thu. 

attacking  a  whole  phalanx  of  giants  r— 

'*  Few    anatomists    and    physiologists 

Since    my    introductory    lecture    was  have  any  idea  of  the  errors,  as  to  facts, 

delivered  I  have  had  leisure  to  peruse  and   of  the  poverty  of  argument  dis- 

the  second  part  of  Dr.  Elliotson*s  Hu-  played   by   Uuvier,  Ticdemaun,  Pinel, 

man   Physiology   with  the  attention  it  Esquirol,  Richeraud,  Cams,  Rudolphi, 

deserves :  as  Dr.  Elliotsoii  has  devoted  Scrrcs,  Sec" 

so  much  of  the  volume  to  phrenology,  I  Sir  David  Brewster,  too,  is  summoned 

feel  it  right  to  add   the  following  re-  before  the  iudgment-seat,  and  receives 

marks  : —  from  Dr.  Elliotson  a  mild  rebuke,  calling 

It   appears    certain,    if    we    believe  both  his  honesty  and  ability  into  ques* 

Dr.    Elliotson,    that    Spurzheim's    la-  tion.    At  p.  582  his  sentence  is  thus  re- 

bours,  and    those   of    his    pupils   and  corded :  *'  and  yet  Sir  David  Brewster 

followers,  have   done  much  to  impede  would  wish  to  be  considered  a  philoso- 

the  progress  of  phrenology ;  of  Spurz-  pher  in  all  his  intellectual  and  moral 

heim   he   says — *'  In   his   fondness   for  doings."    The  reader  will  at  once  per- 

cbangiiig  his  names,  his  arrangement,  ceive  that  this  philosopher  is  no  phreuo- 

and  his  numbering  of  the  organs,  he  legist. 

introduced  confusion  without  advancing  Sometimes  Dr.  Elliotson  indulges  in 
knowledge.  To  prove  his  speculative  sarcasm  agpainst  some  unnamed  person, 
spirit,  I  ma^  mention  that  instead  of  as  where,  at  p.  397,  he  says,  '*  though 
giving  the  origin  of  any  of  his  asserted  Sydenham  resided  in  Pall-Mall,  he  was 
discoveries,  as  Gall  did,  and  adding  a  never  employed  by  the  court;  yet  the 
host  of  examples,  he  tells  us,  in  regard  names  of  the  court  physicians  of  his  day 
to  the  organ  of  inhabitiveness,  only  that  are  no  more  known  than  the  names  of 
a  gentleman  much  attached  to  his  house  the  court  footmen*."  Removed  as 
had  a  particular  spot  of  his  head  much  we  are  in  Ireland  from  the  seat  of  go- 
hotter  than  any  other;  and,  in  regard  vemment  and  of  court  favour,  we  can 
to  the  organs  of  hope,  marvellousness,    "Tzr: 7T^ — ztt" : :: 

,r*                    .^^   '          .    .:         _.     '  *  Tblt  sarcMin  of  Dr.  Elilotson  is  not  a  fnrtu* 

COnsCienUousness,  size,    weight,     order,  naU  one,  for  it  «o  happena  that  the  court  phf\' 

time,   he   neither  tells    us   how    he    dis«  clan    of    Sydenham**   day    waa    the   celelirated 

covered   them    nor   adduces    .single  J^^^i.'JlS^Tt'iS^Z^tXtiJilf'rSS.rX 

proof,     lie  changed  even  the  situation  highly  praised  in  Madame deSevlgn6**Letteni  for 

■  hi*  cure  of  the  Daaphln.    Rny,  in  hia  UMorim 

*  The  lecture  ttaelf  ahall  appear  In  Iti  proper  PUnUurum,  fitrea  him  the  r  rear  cut  pral«e. — Vide 

place  hereaatr,  in  Dx%  Grave**  CourM  on  CU-  Lancet,  Ucc*  23,  its37:  Dr.  bifwoad*^  Vil«c^w«^  viv 

nical  Medicine.  Bark. 
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only  guess  at  Dr.  Elliotson's  meaning  ;  Eck's  paper  aflfords  ample  proof  that  Dr. 

and  we  therefore  cautiously  interpret  Elliotson  was  anticipated,  by  at  least  ten 

this  sentence  as  meant  to  make  little  of  years,  with  respect  to  the  discovery  of 

the  present  court  physician,  Sir  James  glanders  in  the  human  suhject  ?     Dr. 

Clarke.    If  this  surmise  be  right,  it  may  Barker,  of  Dublin,  published  on,  and 

be  well  to  remark,  that  Dr.Clarke*s  book  recommended  the  quinine,  before   Dr. 

on  Climate,  and  his  work  on  Phthisis,  Elliotson  ;  and  the  stethotcope  was  used 

are  extremely  prized  in  Dublin,  and  that  diligently  in  the  Meath  hospital  imme- 

all  the  profession  here  were  pleased  to  diately  after  the  publication  of  Laen- 

find  the  management  of  the   Queen's  neo's    work ;    yet    no    one    here   ever 

health  eutrustea  to  the  care  of  so  able  a  dreamed  of  having  deserved  praise,  or 

physician ;  but  perhaps   Dr.  Clarke  is  having    incurred    censure,     in    conse- 

noi  a  phrenologist.  quence  of  using  either  quinine  or   the 

As  for    the   late    Dr.   Fletcher,  Dr.  stethoscope. 

Marshall  Hall,  and  Sir  C.  Bell,  they     

have  been  spared  by  Dr.  Elliotson ;  he  MENSTRUATION    AT   AN    AD- 

mercly  says,  "  The  views  of  all  these  VANCED  AGE 

gentlemen  appear  to  me  equally  con-  

fined  and  erroneous"  (p.  496.)  ^    al    tpj-*        r  *h    n/r  ^-     i  r^ 

In  two  different  parts  of  this  physiolo-  ^^  '**  ^^''^'*  ^/  '*•  Medual  Gazette. 

gical  work.  Dr.  Elliotson  presents   us  Sir, 

with  a  list  of  his  own  discoveries  m  the  Amono     the    selections    from    foreign 

practice  of  physic  and  pathology.  These  journals,  in  the   British   and    Foreign 

extraneous  matters  are  very  ingeniously  Quarterly  Review  of  this  month,  two 

jntroduced    and  apparently  for  the  pur-  ^ases  are  reported  of  menstruation  occur- 

pose  of  self-Uefeiice;  for  his  hand   is  ring  in  aged  females.     Should  you  deem 

against  every   man,  and   he  imagines  th^  following  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 

every  man's  hand  to  be  against  him.  Valuable  and  extensively  circulated  joar- 

In  truth,  he  wntes  like  one  who  thinks  ^^1,  you  will  greatly  oblige 

himself  an  object  of  peculiar  persecution,  Youre  respectfully 

and  one  who  believes  that  his  merite  in  Archibald  Brown,  M.D. 
the  cause  of  science  have  been  suffi- 

cienll  V  great  to  ensure  the  enmity  of  ^^'  ^°^Th  jin.'ia^.^*'*''' 
the  whole  profession.     He  talks  of  the 

inevitable  opposition  that  awaits  new  In  the  summer  of  1835  I  was  con- 
truths  on  the  part  of  mankind  in  gene-  suited  by  Mi-s.  S.,  aged  56:  the  follow- 
ral,  but  of  himself  he  complacently  re-  ing  are  a  fevf  of  Uie  most  prominent 
marks  (p.  686),  "  I  have  never  yet  de-  symptoms.  Great  emaciation,  expres- 
clared  an  opinion  upon  a  new  truth  sion  anxious  and  disturbed ;  skin  harsh, 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  retract."  dry,  and  jaundiced.  Pulse  96,  weak 
He  instances  Aristotle,  Galileo,  Ba-  and  irritable;  tongue  loaded  with  a 
con,  Newton,  and  Harvey,  as  men  brownish-coloured  coating;  bowels  cos- 
whose  opinions  drew  on  them  jealousy,  tive,  stools  whitish;  urine  scanty,  and 
orevcnnatred — and  then  he  speaks  of  tinged  with  bile;  hepatic  region  full, 
the  stethoscope,  prussic  acid,  quinine,  and  slightly  tender  on  pressure ;  liver 
and  the  glanuers  !  is  felt  to  be  considerably  enlarged ;  is 
These  discoveries  of  Dr.  Elliotson  distressed  with  occasional  severe  lumbar 
have  drawn  down  upon  his  head  the  pains  shooting  down  the  posterior  as- 
ill-will  of  his  brethren,  and  have  excited  pect  of  thigh,  and  downward  and  for- 
an  opposition  tre  should  have  but  little  ward  embracing  the  pelvic  viscera.  Cata- 
anticipated.  Had  he  acted  wisely,  or  menia  ceased  to  flow  fourteen  years  ago. 
had  he  not  been  really  fond  of  opposi-  Complaint,  of  seven  months'  duration, 
tion  and  censure,  he  might  have  easily  ascribed  to  cold  and  over-exertion, 
diverted  contemporary  malice  into  other  The  treatment  adopted  consisted  of 
channels;  for  in  truth  he  could  have  active  purgatives ;  occasional  use  of  the 
found  but  little  difficulty  in  disclaiming  hip-bath  ;  anodyne  friction  to  lumbar 
an  apparent  originality,  when  he  learned  region ;  and  friction  with  nitro-muriatic 
that  tnereby  he  incurred  so  much  odium,  lotion  to  the  hepatic.  This  was  followed 
Thus,  what  could  have  been  easier  than  by  an  alterative  combined  with  a  tonic 
to  refer  to  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  and  a  light  nutritious  diet.  Three  weeks 
Dublin  Medical  Journal,  iD  whicVi  Dt.  atleT  cowm^ucin^  the  alterative,  I  foand 
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her,  on  calling^,  much  excited,  and  on  the  epiffastric  region,  which  was  Terj 

inauirinj^  into  the  cause  of  it  she  told  me  tender  on  pressure.     He  was  unahle  to 

'*  Uiat  durine  the  nij^bt  she  felt  as  if  retain  fooa  u|K>n  his  stomach,  except  of 

somethinfjc  give  way  within  her,  which  a  farinaceous  nature,  and  only  in  very 

was    followed  hy  a  dischar^re    similar  small  quantity.    The   ur{|rency  of  tho 

to   her  usual  courses."     Having  satis-  symptoms  at  this  period  indicated  tho 

ficd  myself  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  presence  of  gastritis  of  an  acute  charac- 

discharcfe,  I  enjoined  rest,  and  stopped  ter.   Under  tnis  conviction  he  was  treat- 

the  medicamenta  for  a  few  days.      The  ed  hy  leeches  and  countor-irritanta  to 

quantity  passed    at  that  time,  she  men-  the  epigastric  region,  and  the  otlier  re- 

tioned,  amounted  to  about  the  same  as  medial  means  which  are  found  serviceap 

that  (liscbargod   at  the   usual   periods  ble  in  gastritis.     The  vomiting  and  pain 

during:  the   last, year  of  menstruation,  were,    however,    in    nowise    relieved 

After  this,  there  was  a  marked   ahate-  tliereby. 

ment  of  all  her  previous  ailments,  and  Oct.  15th. — The  paroxysms  of  em- 
a  few  weeks'  continuance  of  the  treat-  harrassment  in  his  breathing  are  now 
ment  above  mentioned  completed  her  truly  ui^ent  and  distressing.  The 
recovery.  heart's  pulsation  cannot  be  felt  on  any 
Catamenia  continued  to  flow  regu-  portion  of  the  lefl  side  of  the  chest,  net- 
larly  every  four  weeks,  with  little  varia-  ther  can  tlie  respiratory  murmur  be 
tion  as  to  quantity,  fur  eleven  mouths,  heard  except  upon  the  posterior  part  of 
and  again  subsided.  I  visited  her  the  the  chest,  near  tho  vertebne.  He  now 
other  day :  her  health  continues  good,  informs  me  that  the  heart  has  always 
but  she  has  bad  no  return  of  catamenia.  pulsated  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest. 
Upon  applying  the   hand  to  the  part 

TRANSPOSITION  or  THE  VISCERA,  indicated,  the    heart's    impulse   is  felt 

feeble  and^irrogular.     On  applying  the 

--     ,    -^  ,.  ^    ,     .^   ..     .  >-,      ,,  ear,  tbe  bellows  murmur  is  constant  and 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  Jistinct 

Sir,  These    being    the    most    prominent 

By  inserting   the    following   case,    in  ^mpu^ms  of  the  case,  I  would  add,  Aat 

which   the   heart   was    situate    on   the  the  man  liiigert^d  till  April  1835,  when 

right  side,  and  an  immense  tumor  occu-  \^  "»<;**•     Upon  opening  the  cavity  of 

pied    the    anterior    mediastinum,    you  ^^'^.  V?<^»^  \  f«"»"  *»  immense  tumor, 

M  ould  much  oblige  weighing  nine  pounds,  of  a  dark  brown 

Your  obedient  servant,  med iillary  substance,  easily  lacerable  by 

Thomas  Falcon.  ^*»«  fingers  and  surrounded  by  a  fibrous 

Bradford,  Jan.  20, 1838.  c^]^su\e.      Having  taken  its  origin  in 

the  antenor  mediastinum,  it  ap])earea 

John  Boardmaii  first  came  under  my  gradually  to  have  increased  in  size  to 
observation  in  the  spring  of  1834,  for  a  the  time  of  his  death.  The  two-lobed 
pulmonic  aflfoction,  at  which  period  the  lung  was  so  compressed  as  not  to  be 
respiratory  murmur  was  dull,  accompa-  more  than  two  inches  in  thickness;  it 
nied  by  a  harassing  cough  and  dysp-  pressed  upon  the  bronchi  above,  as  also 
ncea.  From  these  symptoms  he  ral-  upon  the  aortic  arch,  extending  Con- 
licd  in  the  summer  of  1834,  so  as  siderably  into  the  right  lung.  The 
to  be  enabled  to  follow  bis  usual  em-  heart  had  evidently  always  been  situate 
ployment.  This  reprieve  was,  however,  on  the  right  side,  and  not  pushed  to  its 
very  temporary.  In  the  beginning'  of  present  situation  by  the  tumor :  for  tho 
September  of  the  same  year,  he  was  aorta  passed  downwards  on  the  right 
seized  with  symptoms  in  their  nature  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  the 
most  appalling.  Unable  to  respire  ex-  brachio- cephalic  artery  passed  to  the 
cept  in  a  seini-crect  position  ;  his  pulse  left,  whilst  the  single  carotid  and  sub- 
weak,  irregular,  and  intermittent;  with  clavian  passed  to  the  right, 
a  dijll  pain  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  Although  the  continued  gastralgia 
also  following  the  course  of  the  axillary  and  vomiting  were  most  prohahly  tne 
nerves.  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon 

The  sensation  of  oppression   in  the  the  vagi  nerves,  yet  the  stomach  was 

precordial   region  he  compared  to  the  not  found  inflamed,  an  cflfect  which  ex- 

Iiressure  of  a  sack  of  flour  on  the  chest;  pcrimentaliats  have  nro<hiccd  b^  dvnvk- 

le,  however,  referred  his  chief  pain  to  uig  these  ucn^.    'vS^^  \>refi^i«:  ^^»^^ 


79t    utMcouaccor 

7*tf»  ti:t:i  ijac  Hiiff*r^  unQiuacniL  nT 
til*  -»ri»'-  i^*'-*'-i«  ^»f  ?injrT»it  QMeBffL. 
Vn   1  •*•>  ir»^  luut  11    iTi»  ti»ara      Tin 

JxlC.W»    ir*  lift   ^inijtr    TL   --lt»    tai9iC  "*■» 
*»:ll:t.nil  v/  lilt  11^^  IbiUt  Clglit. 


T»*>>?-OJBT  OF  TB£   WOOCDED- 


|^}s:v/   %  \iM>y:^  ii  lilt  i**»i  i;K»rt*y  nT    **xij  *?««* 

tin j^ . — J  tjx-  »-:j-                                               "'-  *• 
V-.'.'itrn  4MCi<KLi  wertrLl,  


IKI>H  COLLXGE  OF  STKGEO^S 
AXD  APOTHECAUESr  HJUJL 


I    b%i^    r.'^x  :£.'.   L'.r»:2r '.T  k»w:D^  eoliiBDf.   I  take  a/jvaaiMt  cf  vov 

Mr.  Ak'xk,  t";!  I  x.«ieateAtk«.it*^]T  r»ad  psrti«l  iBtinutaoa  affcafd  to  it  lo^ 

ki»  l'*i^-^'  *'»^   ^B^   ^  >  ^^*  ^^  kxKf«  m  t<tt  few  o*.^errjtM«K.  raiWr  is  the 

wk^t  :t*  r*^!  '>.'j*<rt  :%.  «»t  r  f  cT'isment  tbia  irfiiT.     The  cp«- 

W;t>i  th^  <^^,fBp!%ir.t  b<  m&kf^  &«  v>  ditioo  which  i*  u  verr  faiiij  rv^wre  «f 

<jiffr.r^it:'.f  'yiAAvL'/bfrd  U/  iD4<Jir«I  r^nc^m  hfih.z  (^rui'sLt6  «ith  bt  niT^  I  have 

bv   tk't   r^^ulaiior.%  of  ih<  British  t<r-  c^iiiplitd    «idi   in    the 

ri^it^«r  with  tb^  im^/rv/venH-riU  "*  b<n«r.  TLf!:  irneat  bulk  of  the  jm-< 

lf<ri»l   in  tk«:  *■  Wftti*-. J'  *-.((*  rxp-^  am*  u;  ycM«r'i  kiter  bein|r  porcljof  apctsooal 

•*  «»."J-i;.*ki^:r*,  cJ'rrk*,  *,r*i*:f'.\*:*i,   Vr."*  natur*:,  does   D'^!,   in  mj   opinioii,  de- 

uiAt.r  xh'z   »an<ti',n  of,  ri</t  hv,  the  in-  mand   ^ith*r  uoiice  or  repljr.     1%'bea  a 

^^y.t/yr  *£tu*r^\  CTi'^is  \s  at  baud  intolTin^the  iDterrsts 

l/fjt    '•«itb    r«-'^irtl    to    tr^n^^'rt    bv  ofa  uuroerju^  and  importani  pnilcsHon, 

iib«:«  1  C4rri4gr«:>>.  J  inu^t  L";^  to  «»4y.  tb^t  and  tbe  w^^ifare  of  the  commonitT.  I, 

lb';  litft*:  and  att«rntion  ii<:C':^»>-£ri'v  de-  for  oiif>,  am  \v.i\e  diiposed  to  bnir'split 

\4,vA  to  tb<:  dati<:^  of  b^'^^nitaK  aiid  the  tbc    letters   of  an  official   oalh   for  the 

ttt'k,  »\,\f*:nf  U>  ba«e  laid  bini  or  ten  to  purjH/se  of  prr*f  inf?  or  dirpnifiBic   the 

mi >iri for rrj<ition    and    niivronc-iitjon    in  clain.s  to  tbe  epithet  of  reDei^de,  of  a 

re^fani  to  tran^f^'irt  ;:nd  it^  or(f:jiiizatio!i ;  crentbTnan  f<bo  has  thooght  proper  to 

and  to  tb'X;  t/irX^  of  niio'-  in  p^irticubr.  unite  biuj^elf  iu  intimate  relation  with 

I  found  %uy  claim  to  ent'-rt  in  and  tbe  bitter  and  avowed  enemies  of  a  Col- 
expre^H  opinions  on  tbc- Aubjert  of  miii-  leife  wbo^  ^  reputation,  honovrt  And 
tarv  transport,  from  st.ry  lonjif  rxpc-  d i ;^ n i t_v/*  he  lias  s^dcmnlj  sworn,**  to  the 
ru-.uf.t-^  under  rir':un»*ttan':'s  t.\xrim*\y  utmost  of  bis  pouer,  to  endeaTonr  to 
%ari''d  ;  and  on  industry  in  eollirtin^c  pn.niote/'  I,  for  one,  would  never  think 
information,  un'br  rircuniKtanrf  s  mr^re  of  sirtin;<f  out  the  two  grains  of  reason- 
favourable  tban  faIN  to  tbc  lot  of  manv  able  apolotfv  from  the  two  bushels  of 
to  encounter.  wordv  cbaflf  in  which  the  professor  has 

'J  beM.'  J  reduced  to  a  praetical  work-  convened  bis  excuses  for  entering^  into 

in^  HtaU  ,  and  printed  tbe  r«^ult,  more  a  ser«  itude  which  he  ubviousij  despises, 

than  leu  }f:arn  a((o    Tbc  b(.()\i'\<)  '\n\V\c  XiMX  >N\»Ad  1  Vkai^^  1^  cruelty  to  uiler- 
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rupt  the  jarosing  lullaby  with  which  be  and  to  be  examined,  at  its  termination, 
has  soug'ht  to  quiet  his  conscience,  were  iu  the  knowledge  of  the  pharmaceutic 
it  not  that  this  same  lullabv  prosing,  as  art.  For  many  years  they  professedly 
it  is,  contains  a  r^rain  which  has  now  confined  themselves  to  the  duties  of  their 
become  the  watch-word  of  the  profes-  respectable  and  useful  occupation,  to  the 
sor^s  present  taskmasters.  great  advantage  of  the  community,  and 
**  That  we  may  the  better  understand  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  the  nie- 
thc  question,"  says  the  professor,  **  I  will  dical  profession .  That  profession,  how- 
state  the  case  as  it  is.  The  apothecary  ever,  having  somewhat  incautiously  per- 
is compelled,  as  well  by  the  wants  of  mitted  their  employment  about  the  sick, 
society,  as  by  the  position  in  which  he  in  what  they  unwisely  considered  the 
is  placed  by  others  rather  than  by  him-  menial  offices  of  applying  leeches,  and 
self,  to  act  in  the  double  capacity  of  the  administering  clysters,  &c.,  advantage 
prescriber,  and  the  dispenser  of  niedi-  was  taken  of  the  opportunity,  and  the 
cine."  Here,  sir,  comorised  in  these  apothecaries  commenced  at  first  to  dab- 
few  words,  you  have  tfie  real  object  of  hie  iu  practice  over  their  counters,  and, 
the  professor*8  lengthy  epistle,  and  at  a  still  more  recent  period,  to  insinu- 
now  permit  me  to  **  state  the  case  as  it  ate  themselves  by  all  arts  into  the  con- 
realltf  is."  The  medical  profession  in  fidencc  of  such  patients  as  they  were 
Ireland  has  been  hitherto  entirely  com-  allowed  to  approach  under  the  circum- 
poscd  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  stances  first  alluded  to,  and  of  course, 
are  in  the  habit  of  practising  only  as  pari  pastu,  to  remove  from  the  same 
presrribei'S  or  consultants,  no  class  equi*  confidence  the  proper  medical  adviser, 
valent  to  the  general  practitioner  or  These  steps  were  taken  silently,  and  by 
apothecary  of  England  having  ever  slow — very  slow  gradations  ;  but  within 
been  sanctioned  by  law  or  custom  in  the  last  year  or  two,  having  gained,  aa 
this  country.  To  meet  the  wants  of  the  they  supposed,  a  sufficiently  strong  po- 
puhlic,  and  to  serve  those  physicians  sition,  the  apothecaries  have  thrown  off 
and  surgeons  practising  as  I  have  de-  the  mask,  and  having  hired,  into  their 
scribed,  a  bouy  of  apothecaries  (in  the  service,  as  teachers,  certain  physicians 
true  acceptation  of  that  name)  was  ere-  and  surgeons  (whose  poverty,  I  hope, 
a  ted  by  Act  <tf  Parliament,  in  the  year  not  their  will,  consented,)  they  have 
1791,  for  the  express  purpose  of  prevent-  boldly  set  themselves  forward,  not  mere- 
ing  "  injury  to  the  fair  trader^  the  dis-  ly  as  general  practitioners,  but  as  the 
appointment  of  the  phusiciaUf  and  the  sole  licensers  and  instructors  of  that 
imminent  hazanl  of  the  lives  of  his  class  of  the  medical  profession. 
Majesty's  faithful  and  loyal  subjects  In  this  very  hasty  sketch,  sir,  you 
througnout  the  realm."  Let  it  be  here  will  no  doubt  recognise  an  identity 
expressly  remembered  that  the  apothe-  between  the  Irish  apothecary  and  the 
cary  was  not,  either  by  the  spirit  or  letter  English  chemist  and  druggist.  Let  not 
of  the  act,  required  to  learn  or  authorised  the  name  of  apothecary,  by  its  different 
to  practise  medicine  as  the  English  signification  in  England,  blind  your 
apothecary  was  by  the  act  of  1815;  but  readers,  nor  prevent  them  from  sym- 
was  simply  and  purely  re<^uired  to  "  be  pathising  heartily  with  their  brethren  in 
well  skilled  in  tne  preparing  and  com-  this  neglected  country.  Their  cause  is 
pounding  of  medicines,"  and  was  in  all  our  cause,  with  this  difference,  that  in 
respects  identical  with  the  chemist  and  England  the  druggist  has  not  as  vet 
druggist  of  England  of  the  present  day.  ventured  from  behind  his  counter,  while. 
That  body,  which  was  originally  created  in  Ireland,  he  has  already  issued  forth 
under  the  sanction  of  the  physicians  and  into  practice,  and  even  shews  his  incli- 
surgeons  of  Dublin,  which  was  even  nation  to  be  a  licenser  of  medical  prac- 
fumished  in  its  nuny  infancy  with  a  titioners.  This  difference  may  not  long 
local  habitation  dv  that  College  of  exist ;  the  public  in  England,  as  here. 
Surgeons  against  which  it  is  now  stru^-  know  little  of  the  real  merits  of  their 
gling  in  ungrateful  insubordination,  dif-  medical  advisers,  the  yalue  of  education 
fered  in  no  respect  except  ita  incorpora-  is  by  them  little  understood,  but  low 
tion  from  the  aruggists  and  chemists  of  charges,  and  mean  servile  and  cringing 
England.  Its  members  were  educated  habits,  are  comprehensible  by  all,  and 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  making  them  unhappiljr  acceptable  to  too  many, 
expert  and  skilfnl  compounders  of  medi-  This,  air,  is  '*  the  real  state  of  the 
cine,  being  required  to  serve  an  appren-  case,"  and  it  ia  to  i^V\«^«  ^dB^^Bayi^^ 
ticeship  to  the  mystery  of  an  apothecary,  from  tSue  tsiuA  v^YCMKtfsa  voi^Vw^^st^ 
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to  which  such  a  state  of  things  subjects  ject  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's  obserFations  on 
them,  that  members  of  the  College  of  the  nervous  system,  in  illustration  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland  have  determined  the  degree  oi  confusion  which  occa- 
upon  praying  the  legislature  to  remove  sionallj  arises  in  the  history  of  dis- 
from  tnem  the  trammels  of  the  Apothe-  coveries  in  medical  science.  The  oues- 
caries'  act,  and  of  their  own  charter,  tion  of  originality  has  of  late  oeen 
and  enable  them  to  practise  their  profes-  agitated  in  a  new  quarter — between  Mr. 
sion  with  some  honest  advantage  to  Whewell,  the  learned  author  of  the 
themselves  and  safety  to  the  public,  bj  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  on 
permitting  them  to  supply  their  own  the  one  hand,  and  the  writer  of  a  cri- 
medicines  instead  of  trusting  to  the  ten-  tique  on  that  work  in  the  Edinburgh 
der  mercies  of  rival  practitioners.  This  Review  on  the  other.  We  will  first 
is  what  the  College  asks  for ;  it  does  so  present  (partly  in  a  chronological  form) 
in  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  vain  the  principal  features  of  the  writings  of 
to  seek  the  more  desirable  remedy  of  the  several  authors  who  are  most  in- 
obliging  the  druggists  to  confine  them-  terested  in  the  question,  and  will  then 
selves  to  their  proper  business  of  pre-  show  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  just 

?aring  and  compounding  medicines,  and  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  evi- 

leave  it  with  confidence  to  the  profes-  dence  they  afford, 

sion   to  decide   whether,  in   what  the  1811.  "  Idea  of  a  new  Anatomy  of  the 

College  is  doing,  it  is  desirous,  as  the  Brain,  by  C.  Bell." — This  was  a  small 

professor  has   accused,   it  of  throwin;''  work  which  the  author  did  not  publish, 

unjust  odium   upon  any  class  of  indi-  but  merely  distributed  among  bis  most 

viduals,  or  of  degrading  itself  and  its  intimate  friends,  containing,  as  he  has 

members  from  the    station   they   have  often  said,  the  fundamental  principles 

hitherto  held.  of  his  system.     We  extract  the  follow. 

The  professor    threatens    you   with  ing  as  the  most  important  passages  : — 

future  communications   respecting'   the  "  In  opposition  to  these  opinions  (the 

Charterof  the  College,  &c. :  should  they  prevalent  ones  of  the  day,)  I  have  to 

be  merely  rcouiems  to  his  conscience,  offer  reasons  for  believing  that  the  cere- 

my  time,  I    nope,  will   be  better  em-  brum  and   cerebellum   are  different  in 

ployed   than   in    disturbing  their  ano-  function  as  in  form ;  that  the  parts  of 

dyiie  effects ;  but  in  case  of  their  con-  the  cerebrum  have  different  functions, 

taining  calumnies  against  the  College,  and  that  the  nerves,  which  we  trace  in 

to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong,  I  shall  the   body,  are  not  simple  nerves  pos- 

again  trespass  upon  your  kindness  for  sessing  various  powers,  but  bundles  of 

an  opportunity  ot  exposing  them.  different    nerves    whose    filaments   are 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  united  for  the  convenience  of  distribu- 

A  Member  of  the  Royal  College  tion,  but  which  are  distinct  in  office  as 

OF  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  they   are  in   origin   from  the  brain.— 

Dublin,  Jan.  33,  1838.  That  the  extemiu  organs  of  the  senses 

have  the  matter  of  the  nerves  adapted 

to  receive  certain  impressions,  while  the 

ANALYSESandNOTICESof BOOKS,  corresponding  organs  of  the  brain  are 

— —  put  in  activity  by  the  external  excite- 

**L*Aat«ar  te  tae  ft  allongerceque  le  lectearse  meilt ;    that    the    idea    or  perception   is 

tue-abr«ger."-D'AuBM.BRT.  according  to  the  part  of  the  brain  to 

which  the  nerve  is  attached,  and  that 

THE  DISCOVERIES  OF  SIR  CHARLES  BELL,  cach  Organ  has  a  certain  limited  nam- 

Idea  of  a  New  Anatomy  of  the  Brain.  Jl^''  of  changes  to  be  wrought  upon  it  by 

By  C.Bell.     1811.  ^^^    external    impression.-That     the 

On  the  Nerves,  ^c.  ffc.   By  C.  Bell.  "T^!u*''^  *^"^'  the  nerves  of  motion. 

Transactions  oj  Royal  Society.  1821.  ?"^    ^\^  ,^»?*^     "T^*'     "'^     ^[^^'"'L' 

Ditto,  ditto.    1822.  through    their    whole    couree,   though 

Journal  de  Physiologie.     Par  M.  Ma-  !,'!^^*^Tl''T*^i'"^'^""*^^i  V"  T*^^^^^ 

gendie.     1821  and  1822.  ^It'  ^"^   ^^"^  ^^^^  ^^"^^""^  for  their  at- 

A^iatomical    and   Physiological    Com.  tributes  on  the  organs  of  the  brain  to 

mentaries.  By  Herbert  XIaxo.  ParU  ^^'^^^  ^^^y  are  severally  attached." 

1  and  2.    1822  and  1823.  ^  Speaking  of  the  experiments  to  prove 

these   points,  and  the  impossibility  of 

In  tbc  course  of  orir  last  volume  vre  TAakins  them  on   the  brain  itself,  he 

iiad  occasion  to  hrinf^  forward  the  sub-  %ays^  ^  1  \o^Jk.V\\\^V\e^  o^  xSoi^  «ab^ect; 
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The  medulla  spinalis  has  a  central  di-  of  motion ;    but  with  these  nerves  of 

vision,  and  also  a  distinction  into  an-  motion,   which   are  passing  outwards, 

tenor   and    posterior    filaments    corre-  arc  nerves  going  inwards — nerves  from 

sponding  witn  the  anterior  and  posterior  the  surfaces   of    the  bodv,    nerves   of 

portions  of  the  brain.     Further,  we  can  touch,  and  nerves  of  peculiar  sensibility 

trace  down  the  crura  of  the  cerebrum  having    their    scat    m    the  body   and 

into  the  interior  fasciculus  of  the  spinal  viscera.*' 

marrow,  and  the  crura  of  the  cerebel-         1821. — A  paper   "  On  the  Nerves," 

lum  into  the  posterior.     I  thought  that  Sec.   read    before   the    Royal    Society, 

I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  touch-  July   12,  1821,  and  published  in  their 

ing  the  cerebellum,  as  it  were,  through  Transactions    a  few    months  after  :— 

the    posterior    portion    of    the    spinal  "  No  organ  which  possesses  only  one 

marrow,  and  the  cerebrum  by  the  an-  property  or  endowment,  has  more  than 

terior  portion.    To  this  end  I  made  ex-  one  nerve,  however  exquisite  the  sense 

periments,  which,   though    they    were  or  action  may  be ;  but  if  two  nerves, 

not  conclusive,  encouraged   me  in  the  coming  from  different  sources,  are  di- 

view  I  had  taken.  rectcd  to  one  part,  this  is  the  sign  of  a 

I  found  that  injury  done  to  the  an-  double  function  performed  by  it.     If  a 

terior  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  con.  part,    or    organ,    have    many   distinct 

vulsed  the  muscles  more  certainly  than  nerves,  we  may  be  certain  that,  instead 

injury  of  the  posterior  portion,  but  I  of  having  a  mere  accumulation  of  ncr- 

found  it  difficult  to  make  the  experiment  vous  power,  it  possesses  distinct  powers, 

without  injuring  both  portions.     Next,  or  enters  into  different  combinations,  in 

considering  that  the  spinal  nerves  have  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  nerves." 

a  double  root,  and  being  of  opinion  that  "  When  an  animal   is    endowed   with 

the  properties  of  the  nerves  arc  derived  mere  sensation  and  loco-motion,  where 

from  their  connexion  with  the  nerves  of  there  is  no  central  organ  of  circula- 

the  brain,  I  thought  that  I  had  an  op-  tion,  and  no  or^an   of  respiration   but 

portunity  of  putting  my  opinion  to  the  what  is  generally   diffused    over    the 

test  of  experiment,  and  of  proving  that  frame,     the     nerves      are      extremely 

nerves  of  different  endowments  were  in  simple  ;  they  consist  of  two  cords  ruii- 

the  same  cord,  and  held  together  by  the  ning  in  the  length  of  the  body,  with 

same  sheath.     In  laying  bare  the  n)ots  branches  going  off  laterally  to  the  seve- 

of  the  spinal  nerves,  I    found    that  I  ral  divisions  of  the  frame."    "  There  is 

could  cut  across  the  posterior  fasciculus,  the  same  uniform  and  symmetrical  sys- 

which  took  its  origin  from  the  posterior  tem  of  nerves  in  the  human  body  as  in  the 

portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  without  leech  or  worm,  although  obscured  by  a 

convulsing  the  muscles  of  the  back  ;  but  variety  of  superadded   nerves,"   which 

that  on  touching  the  anterior  fasciculus  *'  do  not  destroy  but  obscure  that  sys- 

with  the  point  of  the  knife,  the  muscles  tem  ;  and  accordingly,  when  we  sepa- 

of  the  back  were  immediately  convulsed,  rate  certain  nerves,  the  original  system 

Such  were  my  reasons  for  concluding  of  simple  constitution  is  presented  even 

that  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  were  in  the  niiraan  body.     The  nerves  of  the 

parts  distinct  in  function,  and  that  every  spine,  the  tenth  or  sub-occipital  nerve, 

nerve  possessing  a  double  function  ob-  and  the  fiflh  or  trigeminus,  of  the  sys- 

tained  that  by  having  a  double  root."  tem  nf  Willis,  constitute  this  original 

Then,  having  pointed  out  the  distri-  and  symmetrical  system.  All  these 
bution  of  different  nerves  in  the  same  nerves  agree  in  these  essential  circum-  . 
organ  for  the  performance  of  different  stances :  they  have  all  double  origins ; 
functions,  as  tne  1st  and  5ih  in  the  they  have  all  ganglia  on  one  of  their 
nose ;  the  5th  and  7th  in  the  head  and  roots  ;  they  go  out  laterally  to  certain 
face;  the  drd  and  5th  in  the  orbit;  the  divisions  of  the  bod^  ;  they  do  not  inter- 
5th  and  9th  in  the  tongue —  '*  no  part  is  fere  to  unite  the  divisions  of  the  frame; 
sufficiently  supplied  by  one  single  they  are  all  muscular  nerves,  order- 
nerve,  unless  that  nerve  be  a  nerve  of  ing  the  voluntary  motions  of  the  frame  ; 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  have  a  double  they  are  all  exquisitely  sensible,  and 
root,  a  connexion  (however  remotely)  the  sources  of  the  common  sensibility  of 
with  both  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum."  the  surfaces  of  the  body."  Then  hav- 
"  From  the  crura  cerebri,  or  their  pro-  ing  spoken  of  the  general  characters  of 
longation  in  the  anterior  fasciculi  of  the  respiratory  superadded  systeiSL  ^C 
the  spinal  marrow,  go  off  the  nerves  nerves^  he  ipwiw*  \»  VJtie  t<^»Jcvo\i  ^'l  '^^ 
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ivcll-known  exporinients  on  the  nerves  hMy  the  intercostal  and  lumbar  in  part, 

of  the   face,   fn>m   his  conclusions  on  to  arise  from  a  separate  column  of  the 

which    we   extract    tlie    foUowinj^ :  —  •  spinal  axis,   hetween  tbe  anterior  and 

"  The    portio  dura    is    the    principal  posterior,  and  to  be  superadded  to  the 

muscular  ner^c   of  the   face  ;   it  sup-  nerves  of  sensation  and  vpluntarj  mo- 

f»lies  the   muscles  of    the    cheek,  the  tion,  with  which  the  muscles  were  sup- 

ips,  the    nostrils,    and     the    eyelids ;  plied  for  coBimnn  purposes.     It  is  only 

that    is,    it   is  a   nerve   which    orders  to  be  observed^  that  the  object  of  these 

all   those   actions   which     are    in    the  papers  was  solely  the  illustration  of  the 

remotest  connexion  with  the  act  of  re-  supposed  system  of  respiratory  nerves, 

spiration."     *'  These     facts    regarding*  and  not  the  exposition  of  the  whole  of 

tne   lips    arc    of  difficult  explanation,  his  system;  and  that  they  were  the  two 

until   we  consider    what   is  necessary  first  of  a  series  which  he  had  intended 

to  the  simple  act  of  feeding'.    When  to  present  in  regular  order,  when  he  was 

a  horse  g'athers  the  oats  from  the  hand,  somewhat  diverted  by  publications  of 

or  from  the  ground,  he  must  fed  the  which  we  shall  now  take  notice, 
food,  which  is  the  office  of  the  branches        18*21. — M.  Magendie,  in  his  Journal 

of  the  fifth;  he  must  move  his  lips  under  de    Physiologic    for    October.       "He 

the  direction  of  that  feeling,  or  he  can-  (Mr.  C'.  Bell)  has  undertaken  to  show 

not  gather  it.     It  was  accordingly  dis-  that  the    nerves   have  different    func- 

covered   bv   experiment,  that   whether  tions  according  as  they  arise  frcim  such 

the  seventh  or  tiie  fifth  were  cut,  if  the  or  such  a  part  of  the  brain,  or  of  the 

operation   were  done   on  both  sides  of  spinal   uiarruw.*'      He   then    gives  an 

the  face,  the  creature  was  deprived  of  abstract  of  the  paper  above  quoted  from, 

the  power  of  feeding,  but  from  different  as  verbally  detailed  to  him  by  Mr.  John 

causes;  for  in   the  first  experiment   it  Shaw,  wfio\isite<I  Paris  at  that  time, 

was  owing  to  the  loss  of  motion,  and  in  and   says,  *' We   have  repeated    these 

the  second  to  the  loss  of  sensation.     I  experiioonts  (on  the  ner%'es  of  the  face) 

am  unable  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  at  the  Veterinary  Sehou]  of  Alfurt,  with 

muscular  branches  of  the  fifth  norve  go  MM.  Shaw    ami  Dupuy,  and    the   re- 

exclusively  to  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  suit   which    we   have    obtained    agrees 

I  have  found  in  an  individual, that  when  perfectly  with  what  we   have   related, 

the   checks  and   lips   wen*  twisted  by  \iith   the   exception,   however,    of   the 

Earalysis,  he  nossessed  the  power  of  intluonce  of  the  di«ision  of  the  infra- 
oldiiig  with  his  lips,  in  a  manner  that  orbital  on  nla^tication,  an  influence 
indicated  a  power  independent  of  the  which  was  not  evident  to  me."— -p.  387. 
seventh.  But  that  the  whole  sensibility  182*2,  July. — M.  Magendie,  Journal 
of  the  head  and  face  depends  o.*  the  de  Phy>ioli>gie,  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  Haring 
liAh  pair  there  is  every  possible  proof."  detailed  very  brief) v  liis  first  expen- 
"  The  tilth  nen-e,  tht*  nerve  of  niastica-  mcnts  on  the  roots  ot^  the  spinal  marrow, 
tion  and  sensation.'*  **  The  disease  4if  *'  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  be  able  now 
the  bone  at  one  time  affecting  the  fifth  to  advance  as  positive,  that  the  anterior 
nerve,  and  pnulucing  excessive  pain  and  pitsterior  roots  of  the  nerves  arising 
without  paralysis ;  at  another  affecting  from  the  spinal  marrow  have  different 
the  seventh  nerve,  and  imluciug  para-  functions:  that  the  |Histerior  appear  more 
lysis  without  pain,  are  phenomena  now  particularly  destine  d  to  sensibility,  while 
accounted  for."  the  anterior  seem  more  especially  con- 
It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  fiirihir  necud  with  motion."  And  in  October 
from  the  paper  read  before  the  Uoval  of  the  same  year,  in  the  next  number  of 
Society,  in  May  1822,  where  Sir'C  his  journal/ having  related  additional 
Bell  endeavoun*d  to  prove  the  fact  i^^C  experiments  with  nux  vomica,  galva- 
branchcs  of  n^si»iratory  nerves  beinij  nisiii,  Vc. :  '*  These  laets  are  confir- 
distributed  to  all  ihe  muscles  of  the  matory,  therefore,  of  those  which  I  have 
.  trunk  conceniod  in  n^pi ration,  as  he  announced,  only  they  seem  t»  establish 
had  in  the  previous  one  >eemed  to  shew  that  sonsati>in  is  not  exclusively  in  th« 
they  wen*  sent  to  the  corrt^nonding  posterior  roots,  nor  motion  in  the  an- 
niuscles  of  the  face.  He  considered  all  tcrii>r."  In  the  period  between  the 
the  n^spiratory  nerves,  viz.  the  fourth,  publication  of  these  two  papen,  Mr. 
the  }>ortiodura,  the  glossi^.pharvngeus,  John  Shaw  had  sent  him  SirC.  Bell^ 
the  vagus,  the  accessorius  the  phn-nic,  brochuiv  of  1811,  and  had  narked 
mud  the  external  respiraloTy,  awd  ^to*  ai^\\\&\.  tAie  v^issage  we  hate  qaotcd. 
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about  the  experiments  on  the  roots  of  but  littJe  p&raljsis  ensued,  exc^ptingf 
the  nerves.  Ue  sajs,  *'  I  tboug^bt  I  was  of  certain  actions  of  the  orbicularis  oris, 
the  first  who  had  dreamed  of  cutting^  I  cut  the  nerve  nearer  the  brain,  and  at 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves;"  but  a  point  previous  to  its  having  gciven 
adds,  '*  we  see,  by  this  quotation  from  oflr  the  branches  to  the  muscles ;  then 
a  work  which  I  could  not  have  known,  the  jaw  fell,  and  the  muscles  of  that 
since  it  had  never  been  published,  that  side  were  powerless.  I  varied  the  ex- 
Mr.  Bell,  led  by  his  infi^enious  ideas  on  periment  by  irritatinjc  the  nerve,  where 
the  nervous  system,  was  very  near  dis-  it  lies  in  the  spheno-palatine  fissure, 
covering  the  functions  of  the  spinal  immediately  after  an  animal  was  killed; 
roots ;  however,  the  fact  that  the  anterior  the  jaws  then  came  tog-ether  with  much 
are  destined  to  motion,  while  the  pos-  force,  indeed,  so  is  to  nip  mj  assistant's 
terior  belong  more  particularly  to  sen-  fiuger  severely.*' 

sation,  appears  to  nave  escaped  him:        1823,  July. — Mr.   Mayo,    Comraen* 

it  is,  theretbre,  to  the  having  established  taries.  No.  2,  corrected  his  former  oh- 

this  fact  in  a  positive  manner,  that  I  servation  on   the    motor  nerve  of  the 

ought  to  limit  mv  pretensions."  buccinator,  finding  that  '*  pinching  the 

In  1825  M.  Magendie  expressed  the  branch   of  the  fifth,   whicn   penetrates 

same  opinion  in  the  "Anatomic  des  Sys-  that  muscle,  produces  no  action  in  it," 

tdmes  Nerveux,"  by  himself  and  Des-  page  8;  ''by  this  analogy  (of  the  fifth 

moulins.    **  We  obtain,  in  fact,  contrac-  with  the  spinal)  I  was  led  to  conjecture 

tions   by  galvanizing  each  root     But  that    the    double  roots  of   the    spinal 

the  contractions  are  generally  strongrer  nerves    have    functions    corresponding 

and   more  complete  with  the   antenor  with  those  of  the  fifth."    "When  I  was 

than  with  the  posterior  roots ;"  *'  prick-  engaged   in  ex|>eriments  to  determine 

ings    and   pinchings    (of  the  anterior  the  fact,  M.  Magendie's  were  published, 

roots)   produce  more  strong  and    con-  which  establish  the  justness  of  my  con- 

▼ulsive   contractions,  while    there    are  jecturc." — Page  10. 
scarcely    any    signs    of    pain.       The         1831. — Miiner,  in  the  *' Annates  des 

isolation    of    the    two    properties     in  Sciences  Naturelles,"  and  1834, ''Physi- 

each   of  the  two   orders  of    roots,  is,  ologiedes  Menschcn,"p.  627.    A  series 

therefore,  not  absolute." — Vol.  ii.p.  778.  of  experiments  completely  determining 

And  even  as  late  as  1833,   when   the  the  entire  isolation  of  mcitor  power  in 

third  edition  of  his  "  Precis  Elementaire  the  anterior,  and  sensitive  in  the  pos- 

de   Physiologic**  was   published,   after  terior  roots,  the  experiments  of  Fodera, 

Miiller's  experiments,  be  speaks,scarcely  Schoeps,    and   others,  having  left  the 

more  positively.  question  in  the  same  degree  of  uncer- 

1822,   October.»-Mr.  Mayo,  Anato-  tainty  as  those  of  Magendie. 
aical  and  Physiological  Cummentaries, 

No.l.   "I  infer,  from  the  preceding  ex-        The  several  passages  we  have  now 

periments,   that  in  the  ass^  the  portio  quoted  have  been  selected  as  least  capa- 

dura  is  a  simple  nerve  of   voluntary  ble  of  misinterpretation,  and  as  includ- 

motion  ;    and    that  the   frontal,   infra-  ing  in  the  least  space  possible  the  prin- 

orbital,and  inferior  maxillary,  are  nerves  cipal  features  of  each  work.     We  nave 

of  sensation  only,  to  which  office  that  only  room  for  the  decision  which  wc 

branch   of    the  fifth   which   joins  the  believe  they  fairly  lead  to,  viz.  that  to 

porlio-dura  probably  contributes;  and  Sir  Charies   Bell   is   entirely  due   the 

from  the  preceding  anatomical  details,  honour  of   having    proved   (what  had 

that  other  branches  of  the  third  division  been   imagined   previously    on   insnffi- 

of  the  fifth  are  voluntary  nerves  to  the  cient  grounds),  that  no  one  nervous  fila- 

Tpierygoid,  the  masseter,  the  temporal,  ment  is   capable  of  performing  more 

and  buccinator  muscles.*'— Page  112.  than  one  function  ;  and  for  having  first 

1822,  October  and  December. —Mr.  suggested    and    esUblished     the   fact, 

John    Shaw,     Medical    and    Physical  to    use    Mr.   Wheweli's  words,  "  that 

Journal.    After  pointing  out  the   ana-  the  two   offices  of  conducting  the  mo- 

logies    between   the    fifth    and    spinal  tivc  impressions  from  the  central  seat  of 

nerves,  in  structure,  arrangement,  and  the  will  to  the  muscles,  and  of  propa- 

jpatbology,    in    a    very   lucid   manner,  gating  impressions  from  the  surface  of 

*'Icut  a  branch  of  the  fifth  upon  the  the  body   and  the   external  ot^t^vv^  ^^ 

face  ;    the    sensibility    of    the    corre-  sense  to  the  %en\A«,\iV  xciwA^  t«^^^  vch. 

sponding  side  of  the  lip  iras  destroyed  ;  two  dul\nc\.  ^otViotA  oK  ^e  Xk«n^>»«*^- 
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stance."    We  believe  that  no  one  pre-  we  should  Lave  been  fflad  if  another 

viouslv  iffiiorant  of   the   subject     but  case  we  then  cited,  (and  probably  manr 

capable  of  iuag:insf  of  It,  could  read  Sir  •  • .  i          i_           jj       ,v  i    j 

Charles  Bell's  works  published  bef.»re  '"^'^  "^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^"   adduced.)  had 

any  others,  without  being  convinced  of  ^^en  equally  well  adjudged,     ^^e  shall, 

these. important  facts ;  and  that  he  had  at     all    times,    seek    to    expose    these 

carried  his  investigations  almost  to  com-  efforts  to   possess    the  control    of    the 

pletion,  is  sufficiently  proved   by   the  •        r     *u         u           i_ 

subject  being  nearly  pe^ected  in  two  P^'^P^'^^^    «^.  ""^^^^    ^^  '"'*'    ™^*"' ' 

years  after  his  first  paper  was  read  at  ^o^  we  consider  it  our  province,  and 

the  Royal  Society.  our  duty,  to   watch   every  legal  pro- 

Of  those  by   whom    facts    support-  ceeding  connected   with   insanity— in- 

mer  the  doctrines  were  confirmed,  im-  j    j   *i      •                        •  i     j         j     ^ 

«      A      *"%"'"*"*'  ,.   ,     ^""'"'^  J  •"*  deed,  the  insane  are  mainly  dependent 

proved,  and    supplied,  we   would    ac-  /         ...        ^     .      ^      ,    . 

cord  the  first  honour  to  Mr.  Mayo,  for  »"  ^"^  medical  profession  for  their  com- 

his  experimental  proofs   of  the  facial  fort  and  protection.     Insanity  is,  per- 

branches  of  the  fifth  being  purely  sensi-  haps,  the  greatest  misfortune  to  which 

tive.  and  his  anatomical  proofs  of  the  ^^^j^j     ^    ,j^j,,       ^„j  ^y^^    ^^3^   ^^ 

motor  power  of  its  non-ganglionic  por-  /       ,               ,    r  i       i.     .1        i. 

tion;  and,  when  the  rcspiratorv  system  tressing  that  can  befal  a  family;   for 

is    satisfactorily    provea    to    be    ima-  should  the   leading   member  of   it  be 

ginary,  for  his   arguments  against   it.  thus    afflicted,    all   bis    exertions    for 

The    next  place  we   think  belongs   to  5^3  ^^       ^  are  paralysed,  and  he  be- 

Muller,  lor  the  first  clear  experimental  l     j             • 

proof  of  the  complete  isolation  of  the  <^"™®8  *   burden  on  its  resources;   an 

motor  and  sensitive  powers  in  the  ante-  object  of  incessant  care  and  solicitude; 

rior  and    posterior   roots.      Next  after  and  his  children  may  eventually  lose 

Miiller,  credit  is  due  to  Magendie,  for  ,,.3  p^perty,   from  his    inability   ade- 

his  approximations  to  the  experimental  ^  ,    '^     ,.             ^. 

proofs  of  this  isolation,  and  of  the  ah-  q"^^^^)^  ^  ^'«P«««  «^'^- 

sence  of   motor    power  in    the    infra-  When  we  offered  some  remarks  in  a 

orbital   nerve ;   nor  must  we  omit  our  former    number*,    and    an    *'  Abstract 

tribute  to  Mr.  John  Shaw,  for  his  experi-  f^om  the  recent  Will  Act,"  it  did  not 

mental  proof  of  the  motor  power  oi  the  ^  ,1      ,•         ^  -i           *i    ^  ^1            .1 

non-ganglionic  portion  of  tL  fifth,  and  *^^^«   time  stnke  us,  that  the  consider- 

the  numerous  very  important  dissections  ation  of  the  Wills  of  Lunatics  consti- 

and  cases  which  he  supplied.  tuted  no  part  of  that  act  of  legislation. 

.  The  want  of  due  arrangement  for  such 

has  ocassionally  been  a  source  of  great 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE.  injustice   with    regard   to  the  descen- 

Saturdai/^  Februarif  3^  IS3S,  dants  of  lunatics;   and   we   will  now 

point  out  the    relative  advantages    or 

"  Licet  omnibun,  licet  eiiam  niihf.  d!gn!tiitem  situations    of    the   sanc    and    the    in- 

jtrti»  Medicm  tuerXi  potestas  modo  yeniendi  Id  sane,  in    reference    to    the   provisions 

publicum  bit,  dicendi  nerlculum  nonrecuao."  _     ,                    ^nr-^i    *    .          j^  »         .t 

Cio«Bo.  of  the    new   Will  Act,  and   take    the 

liberty  to   suggest   some  amendments 

LAPSE  OF  LEGACIES  FROM  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature, 

INSANITY.  to  supply  the  existing  deficiencies. 

We  have  had,  in  our  recent  numbers,  And  we  may  without  impropriety  prc- 

to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  mise  these,  by  some  observations  of  the 

an  unfair  attempt  judicially  to  place  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 

person  and  liberty  of  a  fellow -creature  the  law  of  Property,  who,  referring  to 

under  the   control  of  others,  and  his  the  subject  of  Lapw,  say  "  the  rule  that 

property,  consequently,  out  of  his  own  gifts  lapse,  if  the  person  to  whom  they 

manag-emcnt.     The  attempt,  as  we  have     _« 

shewn,  happily  proved  abortive ;   and  *  mh  Auguit,  1887. 
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are  made  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  he  made  his  will,  neyer  contemplated 
testator,  sometimes  operates  with  i^reat  the  event  of  his  not  having,  atanj  time, 
hardship,  and  defeats,  in  many  cases,  the  power  to  alter  it,  is  now  de- 
the  intention  of  the  testator."  And  prived  of  that  power,  and  cannot  meet 
that  the  framers  of  the  new  Will  Act,  the  contingencj  which  has  occurred, 
and  the  legislature,  by  whom  that  act  Under  such  circumstances  his  probable 
was  sanctioned,  considered  the  lapse  and  implied  intentions  are  frustrated, 
of  a  gift  by  will  to  a  child,  from  the  by  a  cause  which  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient 
death  of  that  child  in  the  lifetime  of  the  affliction  to  his  family,  without  the  ad- 
testator,  to  be,  in  all  cases  where  such  ditiou  which  the  loss  of  the  property 
child  left  a  family,  a  great  hardship,  necessarily  carries  with  it. 
and  contrary  to  the  probable  intention  With  reference  to  cases  similar  to  the 
of  the  testators,  is  obvious,  since  that  above,  the  Commissioners,  in  the  Re- 
Act  provides,  *'  that  in  all  wills  exe-  port  before  quoted,  state,  that  '*  it  is 
cuted  after  the  1st  of  January,  1838,  true  that  the  event  of  death  might  al- 
no  lapse  shall  take  place  in  such  cases;  ways  be  provided  for," — that  is,  it  might 
but  that  the  g\ft  shall  tahe  effect  as  at  the  time  of  making  the  will :  **  but 
if  the  child  had  survived  the  testator,  it  is  found  in  practice  that  such  provi- 
unless  a  contrary  intention  shall  appear  sion  is  very  rarely  made.  A  testator 
upon  the  face  of  the  will."  docs  not  contemplate  that  the  immediate 
Thus  far  the  public  generally  is  pro-  objects  of  his  bounty,  and  especially  his 
tected  ;  and  every  person  not  labouring  children,  will  die  before  him ;  he  does 
under  disability,  can,  and  probably  not  like  to  encumber  his  will  with  pro- 
will,  rc-execute  his  will  after  the  1st  of  visions  which  appear  to  be  unnecessary ; 
January,  1838,  so  as  to  uke  advantage  and  he  imagines  that,  if  the  event 
of  the  Act.  But  how  can  the  lunatic  re-  should  happen,  he  shall  be  able  to  alter 
execute  his  will,  so  that  his  family,  his  will.  His  legal  advisers  think  the 
also,  may  obtain  a  similar  or  any  ad-  chance  that  such  an  event  will  happen, 
vantage  from  the  Act  ?  His  will  having  without  being  provided  for,  is  too 
been  made  while  in  a  state  of  sanity,  slight  to  compensate  the  trouble  of 
contained  dispositions  of  his  property,  inserting  clauses  to  meet  it ;  and,  in 
suitable  to  the  then  existing  state  of  truth,  it  would  often  be  difficult  to  de- 
his  family ;  but  many  may,  from  sub-  termine  how  far  such  provisions  should 
sequent  circumstances,  be  deprived  of  be  carried. 

his  intended  bounty.  For  instance.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  a  future  dis- 
where  the  testator  has,  by  his  ability  from  insanity  is  one  that  is  not 
will,  divided  his  property  among  likely  to  occur  to  the  testator  at  the 
his  children,  giving  to  each  an  equal  making  of  his  will,  .and  can  hardly  be 
share,  his  probable  intention  at  the  suggested  by  the  legal  advisers, 
making  of  the  will  was,  that  the  share  But  if  the  lapse  of  gifts  by  will 
of  each  child  should  be  a  vested  in-  to  children,  as  alluded  to,  was  a 
teresl,  and  descend  to  the  issue  of  that  hardship  requiring  the  interposition  of 
child.  Should  the  testator  subsequently  an  act  of  parliament,  to  provide  a  re- 
become  insane,  and,  after  this  event,  medy  for  the  injury  which  might  be  sus- 
should  one  of  his  children  die  during  tained  ;  even  although  such  injury  might 
his  lifetime,  leaving  a  family,  then  arise  from  procrastination,  indifference^ 
the  intended  gift  to  that  child  lapses,,  or  neglect,  on  the  part  of  the  testator  \ 
and  the  grandchildren  lose  their  pa-  it  would  ap^aT  xawOck  \s\!(^t^  \\fiiL^^T'«?cc<«« 
rent's  share;  fior  the  testator,  who,  when  oa  the  \eg\a\a\.utc^  Va    ^v^^   xfXvtS.  va. 
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situations  which  arise  from  a  misfortune,  should  be  distributed  as  though  it  bad 
oyer  which  no  human  power  has  any  been    coeval  with  his  moral  or  leg^ 
control.    This  might,  perhaps,  be  best  death.    By  these  means  anj  contingen- 
obtained    by    some    provision    to   the  cies  occurring  subsequently  to  the  latter 
foUowiug    effect  :  —  To    provide,    bj  event,    will    have   been    provided    for 
an  amendment  in  the  new  Will  Act,  by  himself.    Thus,  should  a  child  of 
or    otherwise,    as    may    seem     expe-  an  insane  person  have  died    (leaving 
dient  to   the    legislature,  that    in  all  a  family)  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the 
cases  where  persons  of  unsound  mind,  commencement  of  the  insanity  of  the 
living  on  the  \st  January^  1838,  shall  parent,  the  legislature  having  so  pro- 
have  duly  made  and  executed  their  wills,  vided  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  teaie 
at  some  period  previous   to  such  un-  intentions  of  the  testator,  by  amending 
soundness  of  mind,  such  wills  shall  be  the  new  Will  Act,  or    otherwise,  the 
taken  and  construed  as  if  they  had  been  issue  of  such  child  will  be  insured  that 
duly  re-executed  on  the   1st  January,  proportion  or  share  of  the  testator*s  pro^ 
18£^,  by  testators  in  full  possession  of  perty,    which    he   meant  by  his   will 
their  mental  powers ;  so  as  to  bring  those  should  devolve  upon  them.    Provision, 
wills  also  within  the  provisions  of  the  however,  should  be  made  for  such  as 
Act.    Without  this,  should  any  child  of  may  come  into  existence  between  the 
such  testators  die  during  their  lifetime,  events  of  the   legal,  and    the  actual, 
leaving  a  family,  the  issue  of  that  child  death.    But  if  the  law  be  left  as  it  is  at 
will  lose  their  grandfather's  bounty,  be-  present,  lunacy*^the  most  afflicting  mis- 
cause  they  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  fortune    of  our  common  nature—will 
the  care  and  protection  of  their  parent ;  remain,  still,  to  be  yery  often  a  doubly 
a  much  greater  hardship  by  the  way  dreadful  blow  to  a  family;  for  a  portion 
than  any  that  the  Law  Commissioners,  of   the   unfortunate   sufferer's    descen- 
in  their  Report  on  Wills,  have  alluded  dants  may  thereby  be  bereft  of  bis  in- 
to, tended  bounty  towards  them,  and  that, 
As  cases  may  occur  where  the  pro-  from    a  deficiency  of  our  legal  code 
vision  suggested   may  not  afford  suf-  which  might  be  removed, 
ficient  protection,  it  would  appear  that  a  It  is  difficult,  and  often  improper,  to 
more  comprehensive  and  effectual  re-  legislate  retrospectively,    and  nothing 
medy  would  be  afforded  by  providing,  but  the  necessity  of  distributing  justice 
that  where  a  testator  has  become  insane  impartially  to  all  classes  and  conditions 
subsequently  to   the   execution  of   his  of  the  community,  perhaps,  can  warrant 
will,  and   has  continued  so  to  the  time  it.    But  to  accomplish  this,  is  the  object 
of  bis  death,  his  will  shall  be  considered  and  duty  of  legislation  :— and  if  so,  why 
as  speaking  and  taking  effect  from  the  are  lapses  in  the  wills  of  lunatics  per- 
time  of  the  commencement  of  his  in-  mitted   still   to  take    place,  when,  in 
sanity ;    a  period  always   readily  de-  those  of  sound  minds,  the  legislature 
terminable  by  legal  inquiry.    As  from  has  declared  lapses  to  be  unjust,  and 
that  time  the  capability  of  the  testator  has  accordingly  provided  that  they  may 
to  provide  fur  contingencies  ceases,  as  not  arise  ?    This  is  not  legislating  im- 
completely  as  though  he  were  absolutely  partially  for  all  conditions  of  the  corn- 
no  longer  in  existence,  and  as  he  is,  in  munity — not  extending  an  equal  guar- 
both  a  moral  and  legal  sense,  from  that  diauship  over  the  interests  of  all  posi- 
period,  dead : — the  property  should  be  ^  tions  of  society. 

used  to  administer  to  his  comforts,  &c. ;  The  law  very  properly  takes  the  per- 
snd  Mt  bi3  actual  dgath^  his  properly    wna  asA  Y^^xtka  of  lunatics  onder 
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its  especial  care ;  but  has  lefl  the  chil-  not  imaginary,  but  exists  iu  the  case  of 
dren  of  lunatics,  as  far  as  that  propertj  one    of    our    brethren,   whose    familjr 
(when  a  will  has  been  made  prior  to  suffers  from  the  "  lapse"  we  have  de- 
mental  alienation)  is  concerned,  to  the  scribed*, 
common  chances  of  surrivorship,  and  ""~ 
absolutely    unprotected     by    any    law                         INQUEST 
whatever;    and   further,    the    children         inyolting  **a  vert   nice  point." 
have  no  means  of  protectin{r  themselves,  ^  rkmarkablk  inouest  was  held  at  Nor- 

smce  the  life  of  a  lunatic  is  not  insura-  j   •    o  .l   <%o.t.    r  w 

,,       _,       ,  .       -  .         i.  wood,  m  Surrey,  on  the  26th  of  January, 

Die.     Thej  have,  therefore,  no  boiie  for  *l     u  j       r       l  i   tt 

/  1  ,   .         \      ,  .         .  on  the   body  of  a  boy  named  Henry 

an  amendment  of  their  cruel  and  inequt-  -n  .i  mi        •  .     r\i  l 

, ,         .  .       ,       i.  ,      ^  .  Bailey.     The  ifist  of  the  case  may  be 

table  position,  but  from  the  future  wis.  •     •    •  n  Vm. 

.        ^  .         .  .  /.,,..  comprised   in   a  small   compass.     The 

dora  and  provisKms  of  the  leofisilature.  ,,  .        ^.iij, 

-  1        . ,    ,  .  ^  boy,  whose  aire  is  not  stated,  had  been 

It  may  be  said,  that  we  have  no  proof  .    \       u  .l  »»'    i  •  •         i 

,,         ,         ,        .  ,,  ,  J^      .  in  Lambeth  \Vorkhouse,  where  he  was 

tbat  these  lunatics  would  have  altered  ^  ,  .  -.r      n  •.!         i 

...       .,.,,.  u^fifffed  by  a  Mr.  Rowe  with  such  se- 
or  rc-executed  their  wills  bad  they  re-         -f     .l  ^  .i     l  j         i         •       j  l 

^  .      ,     .    .  ,  "^  ,  verity,  that  the  body,  when  viewed  by 

tamed   tbeir   mental    powers:    on    the  .     ."^       ,.,  .•  \         ■       n-i 

,      ,       ,         ,  ■^,  ^  ,  the  jury,  "bore  evident  marks  of  blows, 

other  hand,  we  have  no  better  proof  tbat  ^i     •,'..,      ,  ,  .    . 

,  ,,         ,         ,  1.1  "le  back,  tbiirfis,  Icfifs,  and  arms,  beinir 

they  would  not  have  done  so ;  and  botli  ,  j     .,,   ^i    i  i        i 

L  ..,'.         .  I         I    .  nearly  covered  with  black  marks :  there 

probability  and  experience  teach  us  tbat  ,         ,     .  i     ^     i      i  *. 

f,  .    r  .^  -  ,         ^  ,  was  also  a  bruise  on  the  forehead." 

toe  omission,  on  the  part  of  the  testator,         ^  ,.       ■     .   i  •    .      .■ 

.       ,.       ...         11../.       1.1.  Bailey   bad   been   removed    to    the 

to  alter  bis  will  on  the  death  of  a  child,  ..  r  t  j     .       .  ^-r  %    r     .% 

,       .  /.     .1  1  1  J  louse  of  Industry  at  Norwood,  fur  the 

leaving*  a  family,  arises  almost  always  .r*  r^il  •Lr»i--i- 

-         ^  .      .  ,  .     *'  infant  poor  of  the  parish  of  Lambetb, 

from  procrastination,  nefrlect,  or  iirno-  .     r«  .     -  ,  .  .    j   i 

'^       ,  14..-  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  died  there 

ranee,   and    very   rarely  from   dcsiirn ;  .      ,,^,        ^.  "^  .  . 

.....    "^      .     \       i    .,    ,   t    [  on  the  llHh.      Now  as  it  appeared  on 
and  the  leirislature  having  decided  that  ^        ^  >      >      .i       . 

.   ^    .  1      -r     i^       -11  post-mortem  examination  that  there  was 

It  IS  unjust  that  such  eifls  by  will  to  j.  r  .l     i  •.         u  i.     ..«. 

... ,     •'  ,      ,,,         ,   ",      ,    .  ,,  disease  of  the  lunffs,  it  would  be  diffi- 

children  should  lapse  by  death,it  would        ,^  ,  .1    .  .rl  ..         .  .     . 

,  .    r .  •  1  1  cw»^  ^^  ^•y  that  this    punishment  had 

be  an  act  of  inconsistency  to  leave  the      ti.i  j..     .i^^..       i.u 

^    .        ,  ., ,  ^"^  ,  .  absolutely  caused  the  death  of  the  child, 

issue  of  the  children  of  one  class  of  ,      .^  .    ^  ...        .i      . 

....  ,  but  It  is  at  any  rate  obvious  that  it  must 

persons  to  their  late — perhaps  to  rum,  ,  ,      .    »  ..      mi .      i  •    y       j.j 

,.,       t  *     11       1         1  have  accelerated  It.     This  plain  fact  did 

while    those    of  all   other  classes   are         ^  ^r     -nr  o  <• 

,  ,       ,  ....  not  escape  Mr.  W.  Street,  a  sunreon  of 

taken  under  the  protection  of  its  wis-  .r  j         i  .  i  •    i 


dom  and  care.     This  situation   of  the 
issue  of  children  of  lunatics  is  one  of 


Norwood,    whose    evidence    concludei 
thuB :  — 


peculiar  hardship  as  to  the  construction  "  J*»*^[;^  '^^'^  also  marks  of  a  buckle 

'^f  ^1         ...       1        .     .1.  >              r  on  the  hip,   as  if  deceased  had   been 

of  the  existing  law  in  their  case ;  for  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  ^  ^^       ^^^^  ^^^  ^  buckle  at 

the  lunatic,  as  far  as  rej^ards  his  ina-  the  end  of  it.     The  blows,  in  the  sUte 

bility  to  alter  or  re-execute  his  will,  in  of  health  in  which  deceased  was,  would 

their  favour,  is  taken  to  be  as  incapable  ^*r«   caused  much   constitutional   dia- 

•ri.i.ji-1*         J*.  I          ^1.  turbance,  but  would  not  of  tbemselvet 

as  if  he  had  died  immediately  upon  the  ^^^^  ^J^  ^^^^^  „ 

makinfi^  of.  that  will,  when  the  objects 

of  his  bounty  were  alive;  but  as  ro-  On  this  the  following  carious  dialogue 

gards  the  causing  a  lapse,  or  forfeiture  dsued  ;— 

of  their  interests  under  the  will,  he  is  *  There  are  one  or  two>entrncc>  of  the  above 

taken  to  have  survived  them.  J:V;hl?hrh.\!lS*^he5i''S!;"^^^^^ 

A\  e  shall    only   add,  in    conclusion,  *"«  »*»«  prew,  we  are  unable  to  dctifnata  the 

-u  *    .1.      u   _j  u-        I.            11   J  J  *     •  quolalloiw   In    tha    usaal    forn,  by   tavtrlad 

that  the  hardship  above  alluded  to  is  commaa.— Ed.  Qas. 
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•*  Tb«  Cnnmt^.  —  That  m    not   the  that  thej  were  gulhj  of  manslao^ter, 

3nf%Uon.      I}t9   voii   m^an  to  ^it  that  «.-.* «             r              '         •           w^   t 

*«-^  M  «-  «      ij  k              1     "y  '"V  nottosajof  a  gnrer  cnme.     If  they 

loAe  blou  A  would  ha  v«!;  r»ro«lucefl  death  ...          "^     .         l      i-    t    ^.            . 

n^K,ner   fh,in    it  wouW   otherwise   hare  **><"»'»*»""<*«>' what  kind  of  inspection, 

taken  nlar#;  7  medical  or  other,  are   the  children  in 

"  Mr.  Strfifit.—Thcy  tni^hi  have  hur-  Lambeth  Workhouse? 
ri«l  him   into  fcter,  and  rendered  him         These  are  really  difficult  questions; 

Jess  able  t/»  bear  up  against   the  com-  u  *     l       mr      o  i^  •  ■     .    .^ 

plaint  under  which  he  labourer!.  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^    Street  thinks  it  "  a  very 

•*  Coroner.— Suppose  a  person  stood  '•'^    point"    to    decide    whether     the 

before  us  char^efl  with  havini^  inflicud  death    of    a  patient    with    pulmonary 

those  Mows    would  you  Uke  upon  you  disease  is  hastened  by  his  bein^  whip- 
to  Mj  that  thfir  effect  would  be  to  ac-        j  ..,i    l-     •_  t.      /•   .        t  j 

celerate  the  death  of  the  deceased?  P^  ""   *"»  ^^^^   ^'«''»'    ^•^»*'    *"•* 

^  **  Mr.  Street  (after  some  considera.  »nns,   are  nearly   corered   with   black 

t\(m,)'^TAai  it  a  verjf  nice  point,  and  I    marks — till  there  is   a  bruise    on   bis 

*^?^^J''"/"'  "'''  ""i""^  "•    .  forehead,  and  the  mark  of  a  buckle  on 

J  he  Coroner. — It  is  a  nice  point,     u:-  u-  «        i  u    j        . 

and   it  is    for  that  reason  that  1  an!    J  is  hip- we  must  apply  an  old  ada^^e  to 

anxious  to  obuin  your  ouinion,  as  well     "^""t  •"*"  »*J»  nodum  tit  Mctrpo  qu4trit. 

as  that  of  the  other  gentleman  who  exa-        Another  practitioner  was  now  called, 

"»>'?«'/*'t.  ^"""^y-  ,  .       .  ^^^  evidence,  in  the  brief  report  be- 

•*  Mr.  Street. — I  repeat,  that  it  is  a    r  _  i    *    u    *i.        ■ 

Tery   nice   and   delicVte  ^int,  and,  if    ^T  "»'  «PP^*"  o^'f,*^  ^  ^*  ^^o  or 
pressed,  I  must  say  that,  under  all  cir-     '*'"*  reflection  of  Mr.  Street's.     Like 
oumstances,  I  would  prefer  answering     him,    he   thought  the  disease  of   the 
in  the  negative."  Inngs  sufficient  to  account  for  death  ; 

Surely  this  is  sad  stuff*.     The  serere    and,  like  him,  be  could  not  tell  whether 
whipping  which  would    cause  "  much     the  blows  had  accelerated  it. 
eonstitutional  disturbance"   in   a  child         If  any  one  wishes  to  know  the  cause 
labouring  under  disease  of  the  lungs,    of  the  disease  of  the  lungs  under  which, 
must  inevitably  hasten  death  ;  and  the     ^Hh  the  help  of  the  floggings,  the  poor 
witness,  having  confessed  that  the  blows     child  sank,   he  will  not  find  it  a  very 
would  have  caused  this,  was  not  justi-    **  nice  and  delicate  point*'  to  determine, 
fled  in  endeavouring  to  hack  out  of  the    T^^^  deceased,  with  his  father  and  bro- 
necessary  consequence.     Perhaps  he  did     them,  being  homeless,  had  been  received 
not  know,  while  giving  his  evidence,  that    into    I^ambeth   Workhouse,    but    were 
the  chief  perpetrator  of  the  deed  was    turned  out  again  to  shift  as  they  could, 
beyond  all  human  censure,  having  died     ^ind   slept  several   nights  in   a  stable, 
on   the   wry  morning  of  Bailey's  re-    Those  who  do  not  practise  the  art  men- 
moval  to  the  house  at  Xorwoo<l.     But    tioned   in  the  adage  above  quoted,  of 
though  this  will  account  for  the  wit-    finding  knots  in  bulrushes,  will  allow, 
ness's   finding  "  a  nice    and    delicate    ^e  suppose,  that  sleeping  in  a  stable  in 
point"  in  his  own   imagination,  it  will    January,  and  such  a  January  as  that  of 
not  excuse  it.      The  really  nice  and     1B38,  might  poj«t&/y  produce  inflamma- 
dcltcatc   ])(>int8   to   decide   would  hare    tion  of  the  lungs.      The  jury  said  that, 
been — Ist,  whether  such  a  punishment    after  the  opinions  of  the  surgeons,  they 
would  not  have  endangered  the  life  of    could  not  go  much  further ;  they  did  not, 
a   healthy  child;    and,  supposing  this     however,  appear  quite  satisfled.    They 
question  to  Ic  decided  in  the  negative,    at  length  returned  a  verdict,  '*  that  the 
2dly,  whether  the  inflictors  knew  that    deceased  died  of  disease  of  the  lungs." 
the  child  was  seriously  ill  when  they  so        This  inquiry,  if  it  can  be  called  one, 
misused  it?     If  they  did,  it  is  clear    was  badly  managed  in  many  particu- 
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lars.     A   iuror  wished  to  examine  the  where  the  patient  says  that  he  bas  had  no 

r  ..  fi     ..  1.      I  ...«,«  venereal  disease.      1  was  consulted,  not 

father  and  brother,  who,  however,  were  ,^^^^  ^^^^  y^^  ^  gentleman  with  an  attack 

not  called;  and   the  medical  evidence  of  acute  syphilitic  iritis,  of  which  the  cha- 

will,  we  fear,  he  cited  by  those  who  are  rncters  were  so  well  marked  that  I  imme- 

,  r  r         '  !•  diatcly  told  him  he  had  venereal  disease  of 

apt  to  Haj  on  points  of  forensic  medi-  ^j^^,  ^^^^     jj^  ^^ij  ^^,^3  j.„„|,i  ^^^^  ^^^  f„r  l^e 

cine,  that  "  they  nianajje  these  things  had  never  contracted  a  venereal  affection. 

better  in  France."     In  such  a  case  as  On  further  examination  I  found  that  he 

,.      .  .     ,  •     1  *u   *  had  had  what  he  called  a  rash  over  his 

this,  It  was  imperatively  required  that  ^^^y,   ^,^^^  j^  j^^^i   i^sj^d   ^hree  or  four 

the  professional  witnesses  should  not  months,  and  that  there  were  still  s(ime  re- 
only  be  free  from  all  local  partiality  or  mains  to  be  seen :  these  were  small  patches 
, .  -^  ,  -  ,,  .  .  r  •.  1  «>f  '«<^aly  syphilitic  eruption.  It  appeared 
bias,  but  from  all  suspicion   of  it ;  and  farther,  tliat  some  time  previously  to  the 

therefore   the  services  of  some  distin-  rash  he  had  bad  a slij^ht  excoriation  on  the 

jfuished    London  surffcon   should  have  penis,  which  did  not  heal  completely  for  a 

r  1      %/r     «r  •    I     J  few  weeks.    He  had  consulted  a  medical 

been  procured.     Mr.  Watmore,  indeed,  practitioner  respecting  the  latter,  who  told 

the    clerk   to   the    Lambeth    Board   of  him  that  it  was  a  mere  excoriation  with- 

Guardians,   stated    not   only   that   this  out   any  venereal  character   and  not  re- 

'    .      .         ,  /  .  .  quinnflr  any  particular  treatment.     The 

inquiry  was  instituted  at  their  parlicu-  j^itis   in   this  case  reqnired  active  treat- 

lar  desire,  but  that  they  had  directed  a  ment ;  and  the  organ  was  not  completely 

post-mortem   examination  by  ftt;o.  most  TVr**  ^"^*1  ^^%rH!!crtTA'L?'h«!} 

"^    ,  X'  •  1       1    •  ^'»  ^^^  extent  of  affecting  the  gums,  had 

eminent  surgeons,     rsicither  their  names  been  persevered  in  for  four  weeks.     If  the 

nor  their  opinions,  however,  are  to  be  character  of  the    primary  aflection    had 

#V.««,1  ;»  ♦»,«  ,.^r.»..f  here  been  inferred  from  those  of  the  iritis 

found  in  the  report.  ^^ ^  eruption,  we  should  have  argued  that 

it  must  have  been  decidedly  syphilitic. 

CLINICAL  LECTURE  Whether  this  gentleman  would  have  es- 

OK  caped  without  secondary  symptoms,  if  the 

^VPTlfT     T^  excoriation   (as  it  was  called)  had  been 

&     X     r    11     1     Li     1     a.  treatefl  with  mercury,  must  be  uncertain— 

Delivered  at  St.  BarthoUmieic^i  Hospital,  1  think  he  would  have  had  a  better  chance. 

„-^^  ._,        ppQji,  If,  however,  he  should  hereafter  experience 

By   Wm.  Lawrenck,  ^bSQ.  l-.K-^.  &c.  further  secondary  svuiptoms,  such  as  sore 

»fn  T'  ,  T>  .  ~T"  ,  ,  .  throat,  affection  of  the  periosteum,  disease 
ne  Venereal  Poiion  does  7wt  always  prrduce  ^f  ^j^^  nose,' he  will  not  estimate  very 
the  same  effects-Case  of  Acute  1  hugedetia-^  ^.  .  j  ^y^^  knowledge  and  discrimination 
Case  otbUmghwgLhancre--Remarhs  upon  ^j.  ^^^  „  ^,,^  pronounced  the  pri- 
thf^  pi^ies-^^fect  of  Intemperance  and  ^3^  comj.laint  not  to  be  venereal. 
Liceutiousuess-lreaiment  to  be  employed,  ^^^  f^^^,,^.,  symptoms  have  ensued  in 
IcALLEDyour  attention,  gentlemen,  in  the  this  case:  at  the  end  of  eight  months 
last  lecture,  to  four  cases  of  primary  syphi>  from  the  treatment  of  the  iritis,  the  gen- 
litic  ulcers,  then  in  the  hospital.  All  the  tleman  remains  perfectly  well.] 
•ores  possessed  strongly  marked  charac-  I  placed  before  you,  in  the  last  lecture, 
tcrs,  and  no  two  were  alike.  We  thus  a  case  of  chronic  phagedena;  that  is,  of 
learn  that  the  venereal  poison,  whatever  an  eating  ulcer  which  proceeds  slowly; 
be  its  nature,  does  not  produce  one  unva-  which  had  lasted  eight  weeks  without 
rying  set  of  effects.  Further  evidence  of  causing  serious  or  extensive  damage.  Pha- 
similar  nature  might  be  adduced  in  corro-  gedenie  ulceration  may  proceed  more  ra- 
boration  of  the  same  conclusion.  Thus,  pidly;  it  may  destroy'the  glans  in  eight 
the  first  effect  of  the  venereal  poison  may  days.  1  will  present  yon  with  an  example 
be  an  ulcer  quite  superficial,  or  a  mere  ex-  of  acute  phagedena.  A  gentleman,  twenty, 
coriation  without  loss  of  substance.  Many  two  years  of  age,  observed  an  unpleasant 
consider  that  such  appearances  are  not  appearance  on  the  glans  ten  days  after  a 
syphilitic:  I  regard  them  just  as  mnch  so  suspicious  connexion.  For  this  he  con- 
as  the  other  forms.  They  occur  from  pro-  suited  a  medical  practitioner  on  a  Thurs- 
miscuous  sexual  intercourse,  and  are  not  day,  and  did  not  see  him  again  till  the 
seen  in  married  life  where  the  parties  following  Sunday,  pursuing  his  ordinary 
strictly  observe  the  marriage  vow,  nor  in  avocations,  and  living as]usual  in  the  mean- 
snch  as  live  chastely.  They  give  rise  to  time,  the  weather  being  very  hot..  \w:w 
secondary  syphilitic  symptoms ;  and  thus  him  on  the  toWo^Xii^  ^^'^  V3^>ycv^v^^^N<\w<s?cv 
it  happena  that  we  see  cMes  of  the  latter  bU  medicaV  iXVeu^'OinX.  Vii^^x\s^^^  "cc^^  ^^^ 
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tb«  eMuplaint  bail  comutiud  tm  tbtt  Tbors-  htd  been  ckmred  tbc  tore  bnkd  rmpidiv  ; 

Afij  M  %  Mack  «p*>t ;  thst  it  bad  iaertMed  and,  ai  tbe  prepuce  wa*  entire,  wbile  the 

fearfnllf  bj  Hnndav,    when    he    recma-  con  traction  of  the  cicatrix  Icvencd  the 

mended  that  1  ^honld  be  immediately  enn.  apparent  l<Ma  of  smbatance  In  tbc  vlansv 

railed.    I  fonnd  a  pbas^edenic  excr>riation,  not  onij  was  the  part  aipiin  cmpable  of  ali 

which  had   destroyed  one-fonrth   of   the  its  fanctionii,  bnt   iL«   form  bad   snffercd 

glam  on  \X%  left  Aide,  bimndcd  anteriorij  f  erf  liitle  damai^e.    The  mereririal   infla- 

bj  the  frenom.    Thiii  al^rmincf  «>re  had  enee  was  kept  ap  until  cicatrizatioo  was 

an  irre^tilar  siarfaee,  with  nbarp  ra^^ed  complete — a  period  of  about  fonr  wceka^ 

tdifit :  it  wan  of  a  dirty   Yellowiab  and  This  it  an  euuiple  of  primary  sore  tpread- 

|(fayith  colour,   intcnnixea    with  bloody  in^   rapidly     }ij    dentmctife    ntceration, 

tpotJi;  and  it  tecreted  an  oflentire  ichor,  which  woaid,pffDfaably,haTe  destioyed  the 

with  ttrong^  and  charactcri«tic  fetor.    The  ic^^a*  in  four  or  fk^z  day ^  from  the  time  I 

giant  was  twelled  and  bright  red.    The  first  taw  it,  if  left  to'  itself.    The  treat, 

pfcpnee  eonld  be  easily  withdrawn  to  at  ment    demonstrates,    nneqnifocally,    the 

to  expose  the  sore,  which  was  painful,  powerful  influence  of  mercory  ora  tncli 

There  was  slight  inflammatory  tnmefae*  aflections. 

tiflii  of  the  penis  generally,  which  might  be  [No  secondary  symptoms  hare  fo!lowed 

owing  partly  to  the  excitement  and  |>artly  in   this  case ;   the  patient  has  continued 

to  exertion  in  hot  weather.  Eighteen  leeches  perfectly  well.] 

were  applied  to  the  penit,  and  afterwards  I  proceed  to  explain  to  yon  the  nature 
Vread  p^mltice;  black  wash  to  the  sore,  and  treatment  of  another  form  of  primary 
The  bowels  were  cleared  by  an  actif  c  ape-  ayphiIis~slpii^A»ii^  chmnere ;  an  affection  in 
rient,  and  subsef|nently  he  was  ordered  to  tome  respects  more  formidable  than  the 
rab  in  a  drachm  of  tlie  strong  mercurial  preceding,  the  acute  phagedenic  sore, 
ointment  every  night,  and  to  take  two  A  lad  of  tixteen,  who  had  recently  leAiLe 
grains  of  calomel  with  one-third  of  a  grain  conn tnr,  contracted  syphilis  soon  after  he 
of  opium  erery  eight  hours.  He  was  con-  arrived  in  town.  He  immediately  con- 
ined  to  bed.  The  circumstances  of  his  suited  a  general  practitioner,  who  ob- 
domettic  nos'tion,  the  painful  nature  of  served  nothing  alarming  in  the  cate.  This 
the  complaint,  which  compelled  him  to  was  on  a  Tnetday,  and  he  was  teen  again 
observe  perfect  rest,  and  the  severe  conati-  on  the  following  Saturday.  In  the  mean- 
tutional  disturbance,  aggravated  by  high  time  he  had  been  going  into  the  city  daily, 
atmospherical  temperature,  prevented  the  from  a  distance  of  three  milet,  and  re- 
nte of  the  frictions;  the  calomel  and  turning,  had  been  actively  employed  in 
opium  were  therefore  given  every  four  or  business  during  the  day,  and  living  in  his 
six  h«Hirs.  On  We<lnesday  evening  he  was  u^nal  manner,  in  the  family  with  which 
In  a  high  fever,  the  small  npper  apart-  he  resided;  the  weather  being  very  warm, 
ment  which  he  orcnpied  being  at  hot  as  The  penis  was  now  swelled,  red,andpain- 
an  oven.  I  bled  him  largely  frvim  the  ful ;  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  contracted, 
arm,  and  found  it  necessary  to  substitute  and  there  was  a  degree  of  feverish  distur- 
an  evaporating  lotion  to  the  penit  for  the  bance,  rendering  him  incapable  of  fur- 
poultice,  of  which  he  coiild  not  hear  the  ther  exertion.  Depletion  by  venesection 
weight  Two  days  after  hti  ^vas  removed  and  leeching,  with  rest  in  the  horizontal 
to  another  residence,  u  here  he  had  a  cool  potition,  and  other  corresponding  anti- 
and  commodious  apartment.  The  action  phlogistic  meaturet,  were  immediately  re- 
of  the  mercury  was  slow  in  thit  instance;  sorted  to,  and  followed  up  effectively. 
It  did  not  cause  swelling  of  the  gums  nor  The  local  mischief,  however,  teemed  to 
ulceration,  but  it  rendered  them  white,  as  advance,  and  loss  of  the  penis  was  feared* 
if  tliey  had  been  covered  by  a  thin  adven-  I  saw  the  patient  on  Wednesday,  when  be 
titlons  stratum,  and  it  caused  moderate  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  discomfort, 
plyalism.  The  progress  of  the  complaint  from  severe  bodily  and  mental  suffering, 
seemed  checkfd  in  the  first  twenty-four  The  penit  wat  twollen  generally,  the  pre- 
hours ;  but  it  wan  not  decidedly  arretted  puce  more  particularly,  while  a  thin, 
until  about  the  seventh  day.  In  the  mean-  olo«»dv,  and  offentive  discharee,  with  the 
time  it  extcndrfl  deeply,  by  a  sloughing  pecnllar  fetor  characterizing  these  tlough- 
process  between  the  glans  and  the  corpus  ing  sores,  issued  abundantly  from  the  con- 
cavernosiini  fwiiis;  it  dentroyed  the  frc*  tracted  orifice  of  the  latter.  The  part  was 
num,  and  shewed  itself  to  a  small  extent  to  extremely  painTnl  that  he  could  not 
on  the  right  tide  or  that  fold,  but  It  did  bear  the  tlightest  touch.  He  wat  enfce- 
not  enlarge  beyond  its  original  boundary  bled  by  the  depletion  he  had  undergone, 
on  the  left  of  the  ginns,  and  it  left  the  and  by  the  entire  want  of  rest,  caused 
prepuce  entire.  When  the  slough  tcpa-  partly  by  constant  pain,  partly  by  mental 
rated  it  had  gone  so  deeply  at  to  open  the  anxiety  and  depression,  with  apprehenaion 
uretbn  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch  on  that  he  might  lose  the  member  entirely. 
Jts  ujjper  mad  left  tide,    Wboa  the  rarfftce  1  dVi Und  \Ym  v<«\^<^  Vi^  ^v^  ^hvile  length 
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along  the  upper  Barface  of  the  penis,  diaeased  sarfiices  might  contaminate  th« 
finding  that  the  most  marked  relief  is  ex-  cdgei  of  the  incision.  This  apprehension. 
perienced  in  such  cases  when  the  inflamed  is  altogether  unfounded :  in  a  large  num- 
and  ulcerated  glans  is  liberated  from  the  her  of  cases,  where  the  proceeding  haa 
pressure  which  is  caused  by  the  swollen  been  adopted  in  this  hospital,  no  such 
prepuce.  Free  bleeding  ensued,  as  it  result  has  efer  been  noticed, 
usually  does,  from  the  edges  of  the  1  have  seen  lately  a  greater  number 
incision.  The  relief  thus  aflbnled  by  than  usual  of  these  serious  phagedenic 
unloading  the  vessels  immediately  en-  and  sloughiog  diseases ;  some  having  oc- 
gaged  in  the  inflammatory  mischief,  is  an  curred  in  private  practice,  where  they  are 
important  source  of  additional  benefit  in  met  with  more  rarely  than  in  the  wards  if 
this  mode  of  proceeding.  One  half  of  the  an  hospital.  Theseprivate  cases  are  parti, 
glans  had  perished,  and  was  converted  into  cularly  interesting  in  elucidating  the 
a  dark  greyish  slough,  separated  (Vom  the  natural  history  of  the  disease:  we  can 
living  parts  by  a  distinct  line.  Poppy  trace  out  the  history  more  satisfactorily, 
fomentation  and  soft  bread  poultice  con-  and  can  ascertain  that  the  distinguishing 
stituted  the  local  treatment,  and  the  mu-  features  of  the  complaint  are  not  produced 
liate  of  morphine  was  gpven  at  night  to  by  causes  which  may  be  supposed  to  exert 
procure  rest  On  the  following  day  he  an  influence  in  many  hospital  cases — such 
was  much  better ;  the  division  of  the  pre-  as  intemperance,  neglect,  and  perseverance, 
puce  had  been  followed  by  immediate  and  in  profligate  licentiousness,  after  disease 
effectual  relief  to  the  part,  and  the  opiate  has  been  contracted, 
had  procured  a  good  night  The  slough  I  was  consulted  not  long  ago  by  a  pa- 
was  separating.  In  two  days'  time  the  tient,  6i  years  of  age,  who  said  that  he 
separation  had  advanced  considerably,  wished  to  have  my  opinion  respecting  an 
leaving  a  rather  foul  and  ragged  sur>  appearance  on  the  penis.  As  he  was  pre- 
face, to  which  lint,  dipped  in  the  balsam  paring  to  shew  the  complaint,  I  antici- 
of  Peru,  was  applied.  In  two  days  more,  pated  the  nature  of  the  affection  from  a- 
the  surface  had  become  quite  clean,  and  most  offensive  smell  proceeding  from  the 
the  balsam  was  left  off",  as  its  application  part.  He  drew  back  the  prepuce  without 
caused  pain.  Soon  after,  the  mortified  difficulty,  and  exposed  a  slough  of  the 
part  became  entirely  detached  ;  although  glans  as  large  as  a  shilling,  partly  yellow, 
the  slough  extended  deeply  between  the  ish,  partly  black,  discharging  a  thin  fmtid 
glans  and  the  body  of  the  penis,  the  ichor.  He  did  not  relate  bow  the  affair 
urethra  escaped.  The  sore  now  healed  had  occurred,  and  it  was  not  expedient  to 
rapidly.  The  measures  of  general  treat-  question  him  on  the  subject.  I  found  that 
ment,  after  the  prepuce  had  been  divided,  he  had  shewn  it  in  the  morning  to  his 
consisted  in  a  nutritious  diet,  with  porter  medical  attendant  in  the  country,  and  had 
and  wine,  and  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  been  induced  by  his  report  to  come  to 
two-grain  doses,  three  times  a  day.  titwn,  where  I  saw  him  in  the  evening. 

[No  secondary  symptoms  have  ensued  There   was  little  or  no  swelling  of  the 

in  this  case.]  penis  and  not  much  pain.     I  directed  him 

This  and  other  analogous  cases  show  to  return  home  immediately ;  to  go  to  bed, 
that  the  venereal  poison  may  cause,  not  and  remain  there;  to  apply  as  many- 
only  inflammation,  increased  and  altered  leeches  as  he  could  place  on  the  penis ;  to 
discharge,  thickening  and  various  modifi-  use  poppy  fomentation  and  breaa  poultice, 
cations  of  ulceration,  but  also  loss  of  vita-  aud  take  opening  medicine.  I  told  him 
liyr  anore  or  less  considerable.  The  mor-  that  swelling  anapain  might  be  expected, 
tined  part  is  separated  by  the  same  process  and  that  a  division  of  the  prepuce  would 
as  in  other  c»ses,  the  surface  left  after  then  be  necessary.  I  did  not  see  him 
such  separation  bein^  perftfctly  healthy,  again  till  the  ena  of  two  days,  when  he 
and  usually  ^nulaUng  and  cicatrizing  was  considerably  worse.  The  penis  and 
rapidly.  An  ingenious  person  has  written  prepuce  were  swelled,  but  not  considera. 
a  book  to  prove  **  the  non-existence  of  the  blv;  the  latter  could  only  be  withdrawn 
▼enereai  virus."  We  will  not  dispute  with  difficultv.  He  had  been  in  great 
about  words  ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  pain  for  the  last  twenty  four  hours,  and 
ask,  if  there  is  no  venernil  poison,  how  it  had  not  slept  during  the  preceding  night, 
happened  that  the  first  and  sole  amour  of  I  divided  the  prepuce  in  its  whole  length, 
a  hcwltby  voutb,  aged  sixteen,  should  have  There  was  free  bleeding,  especially  from 
caused  the  serious  mutilation  of  which  I  one  artery  ;  and  twenty  ounces  of  blood 
have  given  you  the  history  ?  flowed  from  the  incision.    Half  the  glana 

In  respect  to  the  division  of  the  prepuee  had  mortified.    The  parts  were  now  co. 

—a  strikingly  beneficial  part  of  the  treat-  vered  with  the  charcoal  poultice,  which  ia 

ment  in  these  and  other  similiar  conditions  an  excellent  application,  both  for  correct, 

of  the  glans  and  pfepuee— fear  has  been  inir  foetor^  aiid\mvt«^Vck%^^^«^'^>'^^^!^^^^ 

eutartained  that  the  difduugei  from  the  dong^ng  lotM.   TVa^Vvkwu^^I  ^^qa^b^- 
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pace  at  once  relief ed  the  pain,  and  it  ar-  tation  and  bread  poultice;  the  fomen- 
rested  the  sloughing  process.  The  latter  tation  to  be  injected  under  the  fore- 
effect  has  always  ensued,  within  my  obser-  skin.  Aperient  medicine.  To  keep 
yation,  when   the  glans  has  been  com-  in  bed. 

Idetely  denuded  in  this  way.     The  debi-  y^    .,  ^                    »i.      i      i.       i.     * 

ity  and  the  mental  depre«ion  necessarily  ^JL^.„rii'"j'   ^^1  ^"^^T   t?"^"* 

attendant  on  sucb  an  affection,  and  thi  f™"^  "•"ck  blood  w.th  considerable  re- 

treatment,  required  a  natritioos  and  gene-  \'^'  J^'J^WV  .'*^'*"^'  !S*  .'''«=''"?» 

Tons  diet    with  tonics  and  restoratives;  1!^!??;?.°^  k       r"*!  '"^  'j'^Hk*    ^f"' 

these    mins   restored    and    maintained  rniT   '  5~.h""h  "r^?'T"*t '        P"'" 

.trengtb.    Tbe  slouRb,  whicb  ^as  den«>  ["}•'  '""^  ".""J  ^f"^:  ,^  '""J  »""J'  *«: 

.-J    k.^    .^•^^t.A    .i»..i. .    .    n.„n>k  *^"  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  and 

S.^..  An-*^^  h./  rJ^?.Liv  rJi  ""lered  a  saline  drauRht,  with  thirty  droi» 

!^i?J^t^lll^  .hVn^Jn^?i.t.^~r!  »'  tinctura  opii,  if  tberl;  should  ie  suih 

•way,  while  in  the  preceding  insUnce  of  a  „,.    „  ,„  _  J,, '  ,  „., 


hare  generally  obserred,  the  slough  ex-     ,J!^ .„ ■_   ..,,  s  a  _  j      j        n 

tended  deepl/  under  the  glans;   it  also  ^^  ^u^rtiVniu  vi?    t.^":?  T.n^^^^ 

destroyed  apportion  of  the  urethra.  ^1^*^°  h  nP.«Xni?]v  !.?  nf^ 

[No   farther  unpleasant  effect  has   oc-  touch  and  occasionally  painful, 

curred  in  this  case;  several  months  have  Twelve  leeches  (which  occasioned  free 

now  elapsed  since  the  cicatrization  was  bleeding);    an    opiate    draught    at 

completed.]  night. 

I  attended  another  case  of  sloughing  9th.— The  penis  less  swelled  and  pain- 
chancre  some  years  ago.    'A  gentleman,  ful ;  the  discharge  no  longer  sanious  nor 
22  years  of  age,  had  connexion  with  a  fe-  foetid,  but  a  thin  pus. 
male  on  Oct  24.    He  had  had  none  for  a  *«  ».><>««»»  a^^^^x.*   -«j  »r«^.»    a    ^ 
considerable  time  previously,   and  none  "^l^PnTSi^T*^  I' f     -^  ^  *  ' 
subsequently  before  I  saw  him.     On  No-  ^^Z  «t™?5?/  '    '^  """  ^"""'  *"" 
yember  4.  he  obseryed  a  small  whitish  ^P'*^®  *^  °'^'*^- 
place  on  the  glans,  and  consulted  a  sur-  10th. — Occasional   severe  pain   during 
geon,  who  touched  it  with  caustic,  the  the  night,  with  intervals  of  ease;  the  penis 
application  causing  a  little  pain ;  and  pre-  still  red,  and  very  tender  to  the  touch.     I 
scribed  opening  medicine,  and  three  blue  slit  open  the  prepuce,  of  which  the  inter- 
pills  a  day.    On  the  5th  the  sore  place  nal  surface  was  inflamed  and  partially 
was  larger,  very  painful,  and  produced  a  ulcerated ;   the  sore    of  the    penis    was 
foul  discharge.     He  was  worse  on  the  6th,  larger,    presenting    an    excavation    that 
when  three  grains  of  calomel,  and  half  a  would  hold  a  filbert;  a  loose  black  slough 
grain  of  opium,  were  ordered  every  six  lay  in  it;  the  discharge  puriform,  not  dis- 
nonrs.    He  consulted  me  on  the  7th,  hav-  coloured,  but  very  foetid, 
ing  taken  four  of  the  doses  last  mentioned,  Frequent  tepid   abluUon;    poultice   of 
and  feeling  much  worse.     As  soon  as  he  bread  and  water, 
opened  his  clothes  to  shew  the  complaint,  i       >.-■    i_       .       . 
I  recognized  the  peculiar  foetor  of  slough-  ^  1th.— Much  easier  since  the  division  of 
ing  sores.    The  prepuce  was  bright  red,  the  prepuce;  the  lining  of  the  latter  and 
and  slightly  oedematous ;  the  glans,  equal-  ^he  glans  present  several  ulcerations,  with 
ly  red,  protruded  about  half  way  at  the  ash-coloured  surface.     As  these  did  not 
orifice  of  the  prepuce.    The  latter  could  be  ©'^"^  originally,  they  must  be  referred  to 
withdrawn  with  a  little  difficulty,  so  as  to  the  active  inflammation   of  the  affected 
expose  a  slough  equal  in  extent  of  surface  P*^8»   excited  by  the  primary  affection, 
to  a  shilling,  of  which  about  two-thirds  ^^  the  same  way  a  syphilitic  sore  behind 
were  on  the  glans,  the  remaining  one-  the  corona  glandis  not  unfrequently  causes 
third  on  the  root  of  the   prepuce.    The  inflammation,  exconaUon.  and  fcBl id  puri- 
slough  was  black  at  one  point;  yellowish  Jj""  discharge  of  the  glans  and  prepuce, 
and  dark  red  in  other  parts;  it  had  the  The  original  sore  is  large  and  deep,  the 
pulpy  glutinous  appearance  of  sloughing  slough  having  separated, 
phagedena,    and  it  projected  above   the  14th.— The  process  of  granuUtion   is 
level  of  the  sound  parts ;  it  discharged  a  advancing,  and  the  ulcerative  excavaUon 
thin,  red,  and  extremely  offensive  ichor.  i»    essened.     The  secondary  ulcerations. 
The  neighbouring  internal  surface  of  the  *nd  the  incision  of  the  prepuce,  are  hcal- 
prepuce  was  highly  inflamed.    The  whole  >"?»  ~*   sweUing  has   subsided,  and  the 
penis  was  very  painful.    The  mouth  was  P**"  ^'  *t  an  end. 
not  affected  by  the  mercury.  18th.— The  sore  is  cicatrizing  rapidly. 

The  mercury  to  he  left  off;  leeches  to  Poultice   discontinued  ;    dry   lint ;    a 

iiie  penis,  foUowed  by  poppy  fomcn-  Awlu^U  ot  mAwvsh  ^l  ^awswvVla,  with 
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dilate    talphuric    acid,    three    times 
dailj. 

Dec.  12lh. — The  «ore  healed  soon  after 
the  lant  date,  and  the  pationt  went  out  of 
town.  The  parts  arc  now  in  a  perfectly 
•nund  state,  the  loxs  of  substance  in  the 
glans  appearinf<  much  less  thnn  at  the 
time;  and  the  general  healtli  and  strength 
are  perfect 

lliis  case  occurred  several  years  ap:o.  I 
have  seen  the  subject  of  it  from  time  to 
tiiur,  and  know  that  no  constitutional 
symptoms  ensued. 

The  cases  now  related  shew  you  that 
the  venereal  poison  may  cau«:e  niortifica- 
tion  — either  simple  loss  of  vitality,  or  the 
state  called  sloughing  phagedena — as  its 
primary  effect ;  and  that  high  inflamma- 
tion of  the  surrounding  parts,  particularly 
the  glans  and  prepuce,  follows  more  or  less 
quickly  as  a  secondary  consecpience.  The 
treatment  consists  in  depletion,  general  or 
local,  or  both,  with  other  antiphlogistic 
means;  and  in  division  of  the  prepuce 
when  it  has  become  inflamed.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  latter  measure  is  indicated 
by  general  swelling,  redness,  and  severe 
pain  of  the  penis,  with  fcBtid  ichorous  or 
sanious  discharge  from  the  orifice  of  the 
prepace.  The  latter  part  will  soon  slouprh, 
if  local  relief  is  not  procured  in  the  man- 
ner now  indicated.  The  division  of  the 
prepace,  however,  is  of  great  advantage 
m  checking  the  progress  of  sloughing 
chancre  on  the  glans,  even  where  the  part 
is  not  considerably  swelled,  nor  in  the 
state  of  pbymosis,  as  you  see  from  the 
foregoing  cases.  In  this  rapidly  destruc- 
tive and  formidable  complaint,  mercury  is 
unnecessary ;  its  free  exhibition  would 
probably  be  most  injurious.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  detain  you  on  the 
minor  points  of  treatment,  such  as  the 
occasional  nse  of  anodynes,  the  variations 
of  local  treatment  according  to  the  state 
of  the  alcer,  the  diet,  the  administration 
of  tonics  and  restoratives  when  the  pro. 
gress  of  disease  has  been  checked;   the 

Sirticolar  indications  in  each  case  will 
rect  your  conduct  in  these  matters. 


ON  THE  MICROSCOPIC  STRUC- 
TURE  OF  THE  BRAIN, 

AND  07 THE  TISSUES  INTEaMIJCED  WITU  IT. 

Br  Dr.  Lcigi  Calori. 


ArrsR  describing  the  three  principal 
Ibrms  of  the  ultimate  structure  of  the 
brain  obsenred  by  anatomists,  viz.  the  tu- 
bular of  Ehrenberg,  the  fibrous  or  cylin- 


drical of  Alex.  Monro  and  Fontana,  and 
the  globular  of  Delia  Torre,  he  mentions 
his  own  observations,  which  have  led  him 
t(»  conclude  that  all  these  forms  may  be 
produced  and  rendered  apparent  by  atten- 
tion t(»  certain  particulars.  The  m(»Kt  uni- 
form appearance  is  the  globular  ;  but  the 
shape  varies  much  with  the  mode  of  pre. 
paring  the  brain  fi»r  examination,  and 
with  the  degfee  of  illumination  to  which 
it  is  suhjec^*d  under  the  niicro>:cope,  as 
well  as  with  the  magnifvins:  power:  never- 
theless, the  globular  is  most  probably  the 
real  form  oi  the  nervous  matter. 

The  tissues  that  are  intermingled  with 
the  nervous  liubstanee  and  ^ive  it  support, 
are  y^ity  fine  and  transparent  cellular  sub- 
stance, and  the  blood -vessels  pointed  out 
by  Prochaska,  of  which  Calori  asserts  that 
no  one  has  hitherto  given  a  full  and  per- 
fect description.  That  the  vessels  of  the 
medullary  and  cortical  portions  are  not 
identical,  is  clear  from  their  diflerence  of 
calibre  and  distribution,  and  hence  Gall 
was  wrong  in  asserting  that  the  latter  was 
the  source  of  the  former.  These  vessels 
form  a  remarkably  fine  network,  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  the  size  of  the  primary 
vessel,  and  similar  to  the  distribution  of 
the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  allantoid 
membrane.  The  nervous  matter  is  united 
to  these  vessels,  within  whose  ramifica- 
tions it  is  collected ;  and,  if  really  globu- 
lar, it  approaches  most  closely  to  the  adi- 
pose tissue  of  Malpighi  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance.—  BnUetthto  dtlle  Scienze  Med.  d€ 
Bologna  ;  and  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev, 

CASE  OF  LIVER  ABSCESS. 

Mr.  J.  C.  S.  was  seized  on  the  6th  of 
August,  in  Canton,  with  inflammatory 
symptoms,  for  which  he  was  leeched  on 
the  loth  or  12th,  and  bled  from  the  arm 
on  the  Mth  or  loth,  and  had  this  treat- 
ment afterwards  followed  up  by  a  succes- 
sion of  leeching  and  blistering,  and  the 
administration  of  calomel  every  night, 
until  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  gave 
way.  The  disease  was  so  far  got  under 
before  his  leaving  Canton,  that  he  was 
considered  out  of  danger  by  his  medical 
attendants, and  was  recommended  by  them 
to  go  to  Macao  for  the  benefit  of  a  purer 
atmosphere,  where  he  arrived  on  the  Ist  of 
September,  labouring  under  a  relapse  of  all 
his  former  symptoms,  but  of  an  aggravated 
and  more  strongly  marked  character.  He 
complained  of  much  acute  tenderness  over 
the  whole  region  of  the  liver;  so  much  so, 
as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  bear  any  degree 
of  pressure  of  the  hand  upon  any  part  of 
it.  An  attempt  even  to  take  a  deep  inspi- 
ration caused  very  severe  pain  in  tlic  ri^ht 
side.     Hla  tes^vwWou  \<^&  ^^tv.^  ^^5^^ 
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mouth  parched;  quick  and  sharp  pulse; 

anxiety  of  countenance,  and  mat  general  rnaay,  Jan.  a,  isw. 

prostration;  symptoms  clearly  indicating  """" 

that  the  inflammatory  process  had  ex-  This  evening  a  lecture  was  delirered  by 

ceeded  the  houndt  which  admit  of  a  termi.  Br.  Faraday, 

nation  of  active  disea<:e  by  re$olutum. 

The  application  of  leeches  to  the  seat  On  the  Nature  of  Fatty  Bodies,  and  the  Ap- 

of  pain,  which  was  had  recourse  to  repeat-  plication  of  Stemine  to  ths  Manufagture  of 

edljt,  and  carried  as  far  each  time  as  his  Candles, 

reduced  state  would  admit  of,  afforded  The  lecturer   began    by    stating  that 

only  temporary  relief.    His  bowels  were  all  fats,  whether    animal    or   veffetable, 

carefully  attended  to  and  kept  open  by  are    composed  of  the  ultimate  elements 

means  of  emollient  clysters,  with  occa-  —carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen — though 

■tonal  small  doses  of  calomel,  and  rhubarb  in   somewhat    different  proportions;    m 

and    cantor-oil.      Counter-irritation    by  all,    however,   the    carbon    greatly   pre- 

means  of  blisters  and  the  tartar  emetic  dominating.     But  their  proximate  prin- 

ointment  was  kept  up;  the  nitro-muriatic  ciples    are    oleine    and      stearine;    the 

bath  was  tried,  and  persevered  in  for  some  oleine,  or  oil,  being  separable  by  pres- 

time ;   notwithstanding    all    which,    no  sure  from  the  stearine,  which  is  a  solid, 

decided  benefit  was  produced.  The  lecturer  then  went  on  to  site  a  very 

The  above  treatment  was  pursued  until  brief  outline  of  the  way  in  which  soap  is 

the  13th,  when  a  sudden  change  for  the*  made— by  the  application  of  an  alkali  (as 

better,  in  the  character  of  the  symptoms,  potass,  or  soda)  to  fat,  or  oil.     Before 

took  place.    He  felt  himself  all  at  once  Chevreul,  who,  in  1813)  directed  his atten- 

relieved,  and  was  sensible  of  something  tion  to  the  subject,  it  was  generally  be. 

having  given  way  within  him.    On  ex-  lieved  that,  bv  the  application  of  an  acid, 

amining  his  motions  next  day,  a  very  con-  the  fatty  body  thus  converted  into  soap 

siderable  quantity  of  purulent  matter  was  would  be  restored  to  its  former  condition : 

,  discerned  in  them,  and  in  those  he  passed  but  his  experiments  have  shown  that  the 

for  several  days  after,  which  snfficientlv  qualities  are  then  essentially  different  from 

warranted  the  opinion  that  had  been  held,  what  they  were  before  the  alkali  was  ap- 

of  an  abscess  having  formed  in  the  liver,  plied. 

For  ten  or  twelve  days  after  this,  he  im-  He  next  directed  the  attention  of  his 
proved  considerably,  when  another  return  audience  to  the  process  of  candle-making; 
of  the  symptoms  took  place.  The  same  where,  instead  of  potass,  or  soda  (which 
remedies  were  employed  as  before,  together  would  be  too  expensive),  quicklime  is 
with  anodyne  fomentations,  with  the  same  employed,  and  when  mixed  and  stirred 
want  of  success;  he  got  daily  worse ;  and  with  the  fat,  poduccs  exactly  the  same 
serious  apprehensions  regarding  his  re*  effect  as  an  alkali.  He  explained  each 
covery  were  entertained,  when,  on  the  step  of  the  process  with  great  clearness, 
4th  of  October,  he  experienced  another  illustrated  his  remarks  as  he  proceeded  by 
sudden  change  for  the  better.  But  this  numerous  specimen^  of  the  materials  in 
abscess  being  higher  situated  in  the  organ  their  different  states,  and  concluded  by 
than  the  former  one,  burst  into  the  thorax  displaying  two  sets  of  moulds,  showing 
instead  of  the  roiim,  and  the  matter  was  how  the  wicks  are  fastened,  and  how  the 
discharged  by  expectoration.  Ever  since  tallow  is  used  when  finally  prepared, 
he  has  continued  to  get  better;  and  no-  He  stated,  that  wicks  should  be  soaked  in 
thing  fhrther  was  required  than  a  careful  acid  for  some  time  before  they  are  used ; 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowelsL  but  the  acid  used  must  not  be  sulphuric, 
keeping  them  open  by  mild  aperients  and  which  rots  them.  Great  care  must  be 
emollient  clysters,  improving  the  strength  taken  to  pour  the  tallow  into  the  moulds 
generally  by  demulcent  tonics  and  a  at  a  proper  temperature;  for  if  it  is  too 
strictly  regulated  diet,  and  allaying  ner-  hot,  it  is  very  difficult  (in  some  cases  im. 
Tons  irritability  and  procuring  sleep  by  possible)  to  extract  the  candles  unbroken  ; 
means  of  night-draughts  containing  the  and  even  if  they  come  out  whole,  they  are 
acetate  of  morphia.  inferior  in  appearance  to  others.  For  the 
A  few  days  ago  he  felt  some  uneasiness  sake  of  facilitating  the  process  of  extract- 
in  the  right  side :  the  cupping  glasses  were  ing  the  candles  iVom  the  moulds,  different 
had  recourse  to,  but  as  he  could  not  endure  substances  have  been  employed  in  small 
them,  leeches  were  applied  in  their  stead,  quantities :  of  these  Dr.  F.  confined  his 
and  with  a  very  good  effect.  He  is  now  remarks  to  arsenic,  which  was  first  em- 
recovering  rapidly*.  ployed  by  a  Parisian ;  and  though  the  art 

-  ^  ^,    ^  ..  ^ — : — ^    ^    _^   ,   , TT-rr  was  attempted  to  be  concealed,  it  found  its 

«clS.*]5!;i'r«d' PbV8"lS?ffl?Si?.'  '^  wiV  iBtoinglwd  •  few  y««  HO,  wb«. 
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it  has  since  been  almost  anifersally  em. 
ployed.  At  first  it  was  used  only  in  the 
proportion  of  i-lOth  of  a  grain,  which, 
{lowever,  has  since  increased  to  (it  is  said) 
4i  grains  per  candle.  As  the  arsenic  is 
not  dissolved  in  the  tallow,  it  sinks  down 
in  the  mould  when  the  liquid  is  poured  in, 
so  that  much  the  greatest  quantity  is  to  be 
found  at  the  top  of  the  candle.  Dr.  F. 
showed  specimens  of  candles  containing 
different  quantities  of  this  matter,  and 
•aid  that  he  had  been  unable  to  light  one 
of  them,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity 
contained  at  the  top;  but  upon  cutting  it 
off,  the  lower  part  of  the  candle  was  light- 
ed with  perfect  eaxe.  Where  it  exists  in 
any  quantity,  if  the  candle  is  blown  out, 
A  yets  disagreeable  smell  is  easily  per- 
ceivea.  He  stated,  that  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  ar- 
senic is  to  melt  the  tallow,  put  a  few 
pieces  of  it  into  a  retort,  along  with  some 
pieces  of  ainc,  and  pour  in  a  nmall  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  hydrogen 
thas  generated  h6  collected  and  lighted, 
the  colour  of  the  flame  will  betray  the 

Eresenceof  the  an^nlc;  or  (as  all  may  not 
B  familiar  with  its  natural  colour)  let  a 
white  plate  be  held  over  the  flame  for  a  few 
minntes,  and  a  deposit  of  the  arsenic  will 
•oon  be  perceptible.  It  is,  however,  satis- 
factory to  know,  that  owing  to  the  late  in- 
quiries of  the  Westminster  Medical  So- 
ciety, the  practice  has  been  discontinued. 

ACCIDENTS    ADMITTED   AT   THE 
LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


Mr.  Andrews. 
Surgeon,  Mr.  Adams. 
Case. 

Injun d  spine. 

Contused  hip  and  eye. 

Contused  knee. 

Fractured  ribs. 

Contusions. 

Sprained  ankle. 

Dislocated  humerus. 

Fractured  ribs. 

Fractured  skull,  laceration 
of  brain,  rupture  of  spi- 
nous artery  (a). 

Fractured  ribs. 

Lacerated  face. 

Lacerated  foot. 

Fractured  tibia. 

Contused  hip. 

Injured  shoulder. 

Contused  hip  and  abdomen. 

Burn. 

Injured  eye  (6). 

Injured  hand. 

Fractured  humerus. 

Sprained  ankle. 

Contused  hip. 

Fractured  ribs. 


Surgeon, 

Fan. 

8ez.  Age. 

9l 

M.  28 

F.  25 

F.  25 

F.  48 

F.  38 

& 

F.  37 

M.  60 

M.  43 

4. 

M.  3(5 

M.  56 

M.  44 

M.  48 

M.  10 

F.  22 

F.  66 

5. 

F.  13 

F.  6 

M.  24 

M.   8 

M.  17 

M.  40 

6. 

F.  12 

F.  SO 

7.  M.    16    Lacerated  forearm. 

8.  M.    34    Lacerated  hand. 

In-patients 25 

Out-patients 34 

Total 59 

(a.)  The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  sailor, 
who  had  fallen  on  board  a  ship  from  a 
considerable  height,  and  was  taken  up  in- 
sensible, in  which  state  he  was  brought  to 
the  hospital.  At  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion he  wa.s  labouring  under  the  apparent 
symptoms  of  an  extreme  degree  of  concus- 
sion of  the  brain,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  had  escaped  from  the  right  ear. 
His  insensibility  continued  almost  com- 
plete up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  acci- 
dent. On  the  third  day  after  his  admis- 
sion a  transient  gleam  of  returning  sensi- 
bility manifested  itself,  as  he  spoke  to  the 
nurse,  asking  for  food,  and  took  some 
milk  and  bread  which  stood  near  him ;  but 
he  soon  relapsed  into  his  former  insensible 
state.  He  was,  however,  at  intervals  rest- 
less, drawing  his  arms  forcibly  away  when 
any  examination  of  his  pulse  was  attempt- 
ed. The  pulse  was  small  and  weak  ;  the 
pupils,  almost  insensible  to  light,  neither 
contracted  nor  dilated ;  his  urine  and  faeces 
flowed  involuntarily  from  him;  he  had  no 
apparent  paralysis  of  the  extremities.  The 
only  external  appearance  of  injury  was  a 
slight  tumefaction  over  the  right  temple, 
and  this  scarcely  perceptible  ;  but  as  the 
symptoms  indicated  rather  a  general  in- 
jury to  the  brain,  no  incision  was  made. 
The  treatment  adopted  was  antiphlogistic; 
and  mercury  was  exhibited  by  the  mouth 
and  by  inunction.     lie  sank  gradually. 

Post-mortem. — A  fissure  on  the  right  side 
of  the  skull,  across  a  branch  of  the  spinous 
artery,  extending  down  over  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone;  blood  ef- 
fused on  the  dura  mater  on  this  side.  Ex- 
tensive laceration  of  the  substance  of  the 
left  middle  lobe  of  the  brain,  at  the  basis. 

(6.)  This  patient  was  admitted  with  a 
violent  purulent  inflammation  of  the  left 
eye,  which  he  attributed  to  some  lime 
having  been  blown  into  it  as  he  walked. 
It  was,  however,  soon  apparent  that  the 
disease  was  not  attributable  to  this  sup- 
posed cause,  and  that  the  case  was  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  violent  gonorrhceal 
ophthalmia.  He  had  been  the  subject  of 
gonorrhoea  three  weeks.  All  the  symp- 
toms it  is  unnecessary  to  detail ;  but  it  may 
be  observed,  that  sloughing  of  the  cornea 
had  occurred  at  the  upper  portion,  and  the 
iris  had  protruded.  A  slight  haziness  of 
the  cornea  subsequently  took  place.  The 
case  is  alluded  to  as  a  proof  of  the  eificacy 
of  a  combination  of  the  antiphlogistic  and 
atimalaUns  pV«a  ol  VNisAmcciVt  %a  ^«  ^^ 
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case  is  completely  arrested.  The  treat- 
ment consisted  in  the  exhihition  of  mer- 
cury, so  as  to  uOect  the  mouth — in  the  free 
scarification  and  eicUion  of  the  cbemosed 
conjunctiva — and  the  injection  into  the 
e^e  every  hour  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  in  the  proportion  of  three  grains  to 
the  ounce. 

SurgeoHy  Mr.  Scott. 

Assistant  Stirgeon,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

9.    M.  45  Injured  elbow. 

M.  24  Hernia  (reduced.) 

M.  17  Disiocati(m  of  the  humerus, 

with  fracture. 

F.     4  Bum  (died  Jan.  10th.) 

10.  M.  60  Lacerated  scalp. 
M.  70  Fractured  femur. 
M.  oO  Concussion. 

M.  62    Fractured  neck  of  the  femur. 
F.     6     Burn  (died  Jan.  12th.) 

11.  M.  28    Fractured  fibula. 

M.  35  Cut  head  and  concussion. 

M.  25  Lacerated  foot. 

M.  18  Concussion. 

M.    7  Burn. 

F.     4  Scald  (died  Jan.  15th.) 

F.     2  Burn  (died  Jan  13th.) 

F.     7  Bum  (died  Jan  13th.) 

F.  26  Burn. 

F.    11  Burn  (died  Jan.  14th.) 

12.  M.  25  Wounded  leg. 
M.  23  Contu  edback. 

13.  M.  57  Fractured  ribs. 

14.  M.  43  Fractured  right  clavicle, and 

dislocation  of  the  left  do. 

15.  M.  22    Contused  hip. 
M.  18     Injured  testicle. 
M.  30    Injured  ankle. 

16.  M.  39    Injured  ankle. 
F.    28    Injured  ankle. 

Out-patients 49 

In-patients • 28 

Total 777 

Amongst  the  accidents  treated  as  out- 
patients were  13  cases  of  fracture,  makinir 
19  during  the  week. 


PLASTER  CASTS  IN  FRACTURES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 

Notuino  could  be  further  from  my  inten- 
tion and  wishes  than  to  despoil  a  profes- 
sional brother  of  that  repuUtion  to  which 
his  skill  and  industry  entitle  him;  and 
had  I  seen  or  heard  of  Mr.  Beaumont's 
pamphlet,  should  have  felt  equal  pleasure 
Ja  ackaowledgiug  that  I  had  been  led  to 
empjof  tbephater  ctuts  in  consequence  of 


his  suggestions,  as  1  had  in  referring  to 
the  paper  published  by  Messrs.  Bond 
and  Gale  in  the  Lancet,  which  was  to  me 
a  satisfactory  authority,  as  I  know  the 
former  gentleman  to  be  an  ingenious  man 
and  good  practical  surgeon. 

It  \%  probable  that  Messrs.  Bond  and 
Gale  had  seen  the  ill-timed  and  injudicious 
critif^ue  on  Mr.  Beaumont's  pumphlet  in 
the  journal  edited  by  Dr.  Ryan,  as  they 
refer  to  a  notice  which  they  "  recollect 
reading  some  time  before  in  one  of  the 
medical  periodicals,  wherein  the  method" 
of  treating  fractures  by  means  of  plaster 
casts  was  ''condemned  as  impracticable 
and  injurious." 

Messrs.  Bond  and  Gale's  paper  is  dated 
July  1834,  and  in  the  following  month  a 
letter  from  Dr.  John  Browne,  of  Dublin, 
appeared  in  the  same  journal,  saying,  that 
Professor  Kirby  had  employed  succes.sfuUy 
the  plaster  casts  ten  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paper  sent  forth  by  those  gen- 
tlemen, but  it  does  not  appear  that  Pro- 
fessor Kirby  has  at  any  time  published  an 
account  of  the  method. 

With  whom  this  method  of  treating 
fractures  originated,  it  would  be  difficult 
at  this  time  to  decide.  I  have  been  in- 
formed within  a  few  days  that  an  account 
of  it  was  published  many  yean  aso  in  the 
Medical  Repositoty^  and  it'is  long  since  that 
M  Lallemand  Introduced  it  from  Mont- 
pellier  into  the  Parisian  hospitals.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  has  been 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  a  very 
remote  period,  but  Mr.  Beaumont  is 
perhaps  the  first  gentleman  who  has  writ- 
ten a  pamphlet  expressly  on  the  subject, 
for  which  our  thanks  are  due  to  him.  For 
my  own  part,  I  disclaim  all  title  to  origi- 
nality in  this  matter,  and  can  only  ex- 
press my  grateful  acknowledgmenU  to  the 
inventors  and  revivers  of  the  method  in 
question,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  found 
in  the  fullest  manner  to  answer  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  practitioners  who  may 
be  induced  to  employ  it;  that  it  will 
eventually  supersede  the  ordinal^  splint 
and  bandage,  and  be  found,  though  rough 
in  its  exterior,  to  be  the  really  *'  soft  and 
easy  method  of  treating  fractures." 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  SwEBTING. 

Brldport,  13th  Jan.  1888. 

In  the  paper  I  transmitted  to  you  on 
the  24th  ult.  reference  is  made  to  a  case 
then  under  treatment.  In  the  present 
week  the  plaster  cast  has  been  removed, 
and  perfect  union  of  the  fractured  bones 
found  to  have  taken  place.  The  case  was 
in  the  beginning  very  unpromising,  in 
conse(^uence  of  the  bones  having  been  a 
\ong  Ume  "kViYiouX.  «xi  %?^^Tc^<&\i  \a  ^TLl<Mi^ 
but  It  Yiaa  lurnft^  oux.  «iXx«id^'^  '<«^^ 
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ATMOSPHERIC  TEMPERATURE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Si^, 

On  Friday  night,  the  I9th  ultimo,  and 
during  the  following  day,  the  thermometer 
indicated  the  lowest  degree  of  tempera- 
ture which  has  probably  been  recollected 
in  England  for  many  years  past.  At  ten 
o'clock  on  the  evening  in  question  the  mer* 
cury  stood  at  3**  below  zero,  and  brandy 
exposed  to  the  air  froze,  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  into  a  solid  amorphous  mass. 
Some  spirit  of  ammonia,  confined  in  a 
common  phial,  deposited  a  large  quantity 
of  crystalline  flakes,  which  were  afterwar((i 
perfectly  insoluble  in  the  same  medium. 
But  the  most  remarkable  fact  is  perhaps 
connected  with  the  great  change  of  tem- 
perature which  the  atmosphere  suddenly 
underwent.  On  Saturday,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
placed  in  a  northern  aspect,  sank  4^  below 
0,  and  on  the  Sunday  morning  following, 
at  the  same  hour  and  in  the  same  situa- 
lion,  the  mercury  had  risen  to  3*^  above 
freezing,  thus  indicating,  in  the  space  of 
four- and- twenty  hours,  a  variation  of 
atmospheric  temperature  amounting  to 
thirty  nine  degrees. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  thcrmo- 
meter  with  which  these  observations  were 
made  was  graduated  (as  I  believe  Fah- 
renheit's usually  are)  four  degrees  only 
below  zero ;  but  the  mercury,  in  the  latter 
instance  of  intense  frigidity  which  I  have 
recorded,  had  retreated  a  small  distance 
into  the  bulb;  and  I  presume,  had  the 
instrument  been  capable  of  exhibiting  it 
with  accuracy,  that  it  would  have  indicat- 
ed a  considerably  greater  degree  of  cold 
than  that  above  mentioned. — I  am,  sir. 
Your  ol)e.iicnt  servant, 

R.  H.  Allnatt,  3I.D. 

Walllngford,  Jan.  23,  I8d8. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortalttt,  Jan.  30,  1838. 


Age  and  Debility  .  51 
Apoplexy  .  .  1 
Asthma  .  16 

Childbirth  .  .  3 
Consumption  .  88 
Convul«lons  .  T2 
Croup  ...  2 
Dentition  or  Teething  4 
Dropsy  .        .        6 

Dropsy  In  the  Brail)  1 
Dropsy  In  the  Chettt  2 
Fever  .        .15 

Fever.  Scarlet  .  1 
Fever,  Typhus  •  6 
Heart,  diseased  .  2 
Hooping  Cough   .       7 


Inflammation 

19 

Bowels  5c  Stomach 

I 

Brain 

4 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

15 

Insanity 

1 

Liver,  diseased     . 

S 

MeaMles         •        • 

6 

Mortification 

8 

Paralysis       •        • 

8 

Scrofula       . 

2 

Small-pox     • 

5 

Sore   Throat    and 

Quinsey    .        • 

I 

Unknown  Causes 

86 

Casualties 


Decrease  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  ) 
the  preceding  week       .        .        .   } 
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Kqtt  at  Edmojtton,  iMihude  51®  37'  3t"  N. 
Longitude  0®  3'  51"  W.  (f  Greenwich. 


Jan. 
Thursday .  25 
Friday  .  .  26 
Saturday  .  27 
Sunday  .  .  28 
Monday .  .  29 
Tuesday . .  80 
Wedne«day81 


Thbrmomrtkr.   Baromktrr. 


from  19  5  to  29 

21  81 

24  81 

28  88 

27  48 

28  87 

29  85 


29-54  to  29  42 
29*85   2!)*S8 


29  26 
29-85 
29-48 
2955 
29  68 


Stat. 
29  48 
29  .'>2 
29  61 
29  84 


Wind  N.E. 

Except  the  afternoon  of  the  29th,  cloudy ;  a 
little  rain  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  and  two 
following  days  ;  a  heavy  fall  of  sleet  on  the  evi-n*ng 
of  the  28th,  which,  with  the  snow  that  fell  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fimst,  almost  entirely  dls* 
appeared  before  the  evening  of  the  following  day, 
siuce  which  the  frost  has  been  scarcely  percep- 
tibU. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICE. 

The  oommunications  of  Mr.  Oorbam, 
Dr.  Munk,  Mr.  Thurnam,  and  sereral 
others,  are  unavoidably  poftponed. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thursday,  Jan.  25th,  1638. 

John  Thomas  Darvlll,  27,  Momington-plnce, 
Ham pstend- road.— Fred.  Chapman,  Kingston>on< 
Thames. — Henry  Guy,  London.-  Frederick  Hyett, 
Cheltenham.  —  Augustus  Maybury,  Kenmare, 
Ireland. 

Thursday,  1st  February, 

Albert  Richard  Smith,  Chertsey,  8urrey.^Henry 
Northover  Fink,  Brrmdwinsor,  Dorset. — Oeorge 
John»on  GoBsling.  Macclesfield.— John  Francis, 
Ilchester,  Homeriet.-: Morgan  Williams,  Llan* 
dilo.~William  Alfred  Pluet,  Rlpon. 


ERRATA. 

In  Mr.  Curling's  third  lecture  on  the 
Entozoa,  for  "  onrofio,  stomach,"  read 
•*  arofjM,  mouth." 

In  Dr.  Watson's  Clinical  Lecture,  in 
our  last  nnmher,  p.  700,  2d  column,  line 
37,/or  "  it,"  reud  "  these  bronchial  sounds ;" 
p.  701,  2d  column,  line  12  from  the  bot- 
tom, the  first  "  or**  should  be  <*  and ;" 
p.  703,  the  last  sentence  of  the  note 
sl^ould  have  been  printed  as  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  lecture* 

Wilson  &  Sun, Printers,  67,  Skinner-aU,  Londoa. 
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LECTURES  ^'  ^^^  presented  by  that  in  chronic 

bronchitis,  we  may  form  a  notion  of  the 
ON  THB  TarioQS  pathologic^  conditions  simnlta,- 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF    rdtbS^I^U-llJkThit^ml,'*"; 
THE  CHEST,  however,   that   there  is   generally   some 

opaque  matter  in   the  expectoration   of 

iNCLCDiNo  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL     chronic  bfonchitis,  and  that  the  tendency 

AND  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  of  chronic  Inflammation  is  to  make  the 

mucous    membrane    secrete,   instead    of 
glairy  mucus,  more  or  less  of  the  opaque 
matter,  which  we  ha?e  classed  generally 
Ai  the  Aiiatomieal  School,  Kinnerton  Street,      under  the  bead  Albuminous  Sputa,  whether 
near  St  Georee't  HospitaL  that  be  muco-purulent,  purulent,  fibrinous, 

or  caseous ;  whether  these  occur  separately, 
BtCharles  J.B.  WiLLiAMs,M.D.  F.R.S.    or,  as  is  more  usual,  ?ariousI^  combined, 

of  various   degrees   of  consistence   and 

colour,  and  variously  mixed  with  a  thinner 
Lecture  XIII.  and  more  transparent  fluid  of  a  mucous  or 

Dueamcf  the  Air  Tvbn  ( continued) ^Chro.  "*  chrome  bronchitis   presents   itself   in 

nic    Brmchuu :    Pathology      Ccwrte    and  ^^^     fo^^g  and   modes  of  origin.     W^ 

&fgn»;  'n-eatment-^Crwp :  Pathology  and  jj^n-'ot  g^ay  to  enumerate  these;  but  let 

S^n$;  Treatment -■'  Hoap%ng.eough :  Signs  ^g  g^e  how  it  arises  out  of  the  acute  dis- 

and  TreameiU,    ^<^«et  of  Seeretumr-^Pi-  ^^     ^„  j^j.„le  ^^^^11  of  bronchitis  has 

tuUous    Catarrh :    Pathology    and    Signs ;  j^^g^  io„^  enough   to  imure  the  mem- 

Treatment^Dry   Catarrh:   Pathology  and  ij^^ne:  or  its  effects  have  not  been  con- 

^'  *.. /  raoTfiwiit ;   Alkalme  Attenuants  —  t^HeJ  ^y  treatment;  or  stimulaUng  causes 

Bronehwl  Hemorrhage.  ^itLwe  kept  up  a  general  or  local  irritation 

Chronic  bronchitis  is  not  separated  by  at  the  stage  in  whic^  the  inflamed  bron- 

any  distinct  line  from  the  acute  disease ;  cbial  memorane  was  relieving  itself  bv  an 

but  in  many  cases  it  presents  veiy  distin-  unusual  secretion  :    in    either   of  these 

gulshing  characters.    The  two.  forms  of  cases,  although  the  sputa  have  become 

inflammation  pass  by  insensible  grada-  partially  opaque  andconooctetf,  and  the  usual 

tions  into  each  other,  and  are  often  con-  mitigation  of  the  fever  and  other  symptoms 

joined;    for   although    acute    bronchitis  have  accompanied  this  change,  yet  the 

frequently  exists  alone,  chronic  bronchitis  complaint  then  becomes  stationary,  with 

is  rarely  free  from  occasional  admixture  of  a  lower  febrile  and  inflammatory  character. 

acute  inflammation, and  neither  is  the  long  but  with  unsubdued  and  more  paroxysmal 

duration  of  the  disease  always  a  proof  that  congh,  often  with  dyspnoea,  soreness  and 

it  is  not  acute,  for  I  have  known  several  wandering  pains  in  the  dicst,  and  moie 

cases  of  acute  bronchitis  in  which  attack  or  less  general  ill  health,  and  continuing 

succeeded  to  attack  for  many  weeks,  and  disorder  in  other  functions.    The  sputa 

never  lost  the  acute  character.    The  ex-  become  diffluent,  and  mixed  with  some 

pectorated  matter  gpves  us  some  proofs  of  masses,  concocted  and  opaque,  of  a  yellow- 

the  state  of  the  membrane  from  which  it  ish  or  greenish  colour.  oCVkxv  ^hK^^"^^ 

comes ;  and  by  the  heterogeneous  charac-  puralent,  «om«\lmta  q\  ^  ^vtV)  "^^^  ^^ 
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brown  colour,  and  in  some  parts  still  thin  itself  only,  or  also  ftom   the  alterations 

and  transparent    More  rarely,  an  albu-  which  it  causes  in  the  stracturea  of  the 

minous  matter,  moulded  by  the  shape  of  air- tubes  and  lungs.    Of  these  we  shall 

the  bronchial  ramifications,  is  expectoratcKl  speak  hereafter. 

by  a  violent  and  suffocating  cough.  When  The  treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis 
the  expectoration  is  purulent,  there  is  must  vary  much,  according  to  the  nature 
usually  a  great  deal  Of  prostration,  and  of  the  case,  as  indicated  by  the  cough,  ex- 
some  loss  of  flesh ;  octesionally  we  find  pectoration,  and  state  of  the  circulation, 
evening  hectic,  night  sweats,  and  other  of  Bloodletting  is  not  often  necessary,  unless 
the  common  symptoms  of  tubercular  con-  to  relieve  a  temporary  exacerbation  or 
sumption  ;  but  the  physical  signs  are  congestion,  when  leecnes  under  the  cla- 
wanting.  vicles,    or    to   the   top  of  the   sternum, 

The  chest,  in  simple  chronic  bronchitis,  or  cupping  between  the  shoulders,  will 
still  expands  equally,  and  sounds  well  on  generally  suffice.  The  most  generally 
percussion.  Tne  respiration  and  cough  useful  class  of  remedies  are,  counter- 
are  heard  with  various  rhonchi,  mucous,  irritants,  coigoined  with  mild  alterative 
sonorous,  sibilant,  and  clicking,  which  are  tonics.  Friction  of  the  chest  with  an 
continuaily  shifting  and  changing.  There  oily  liniment  containing  various  pro- 
is  no  bronchial  or  cavernous  respiration;  portions  of  tartar  emetic,  tincture  of  can- 
no  permanent  absence  of  respiration  in  a  tharides,  the  essential  oils,  ammonia,  acetic 
part ;  no  unusual  resonance  of  the  voice ;  acid,  or  a  diluted  mineral  acid,  according 
and  in  spite  of  the  continuance  of  the  to  the  degree  of  effect  desired;  or  a 
copious  and  puriform  expectoration,  on  succession  of  mild  blisters ;  or,  in  leas  se- 
listening,  day  after  day,  we  still  find  no  vere  cases,  wearing  an  ample  pitch  or 
signs  of  a  cavity,  no  cavernous  rhonchus  mercurial  plaster,  with  a  small  proportion 
or  pectoriloquy.  Under  these  circum-  of  blistering  fly  in  it,  will  furnish  a 
stances,  whatever  be  the  general  symptoms,  choice  of  means  of  counter- irritation,  ap- 
we  may  pretty  confidently  pronounce  that  plicable  to  every  case.  The  methods  by 
the  disease  is  not  tuberculous  consump-  friction  are  preferable  to  the  use  of  plas- 
tion,  but  simple  chronic  bronchitis.  It  is  ten,  for  they  promote  in  some  measure  the 
not,  however,  always  very  easy  to  get  this  respiratory  movements,  whereas  plasters, 
perfect  degree  of  negative  evidence,  and  it  unless  they  are  supple  and  carefully  ap- 
requires  much  experience  in  auscultation,  plied,  may  somewhat  restrain  the  expan- 
or  repeated  examinations,  to  enable  one  to  sion  of  the  chest.  To  avoid  this  the  pa- 
report  it  with  confidence.  In  such,  and  tient  should  be  desired  to  take  long  deep 
all  doubtful  cases,  we  should  take  into  inspirationswhentheplasterisfirst  applied; 
consideration  also,  the  history  of  the  attack,  and  if  its  material  be  rigid,  it  should 
the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  such  have  long  cuts  in  it  from  middle  to  margin, 
of  the  general  symptoms  as  may  serve  to  corresponding  with -the  intercostal  spaces 
throw  light  on  the  prevailing  tendencies  from  the  sternum  to  the  sides.  When  we 
of  the  system.  The  more  profuse  the  ex-  come  to  speak  of  the  alterations  of  strnc- 
pectoration,especiallyifit  be  very  purulent,  ture  induced  by  inflammatory  aff^ections, 
or  otherwise  albuminous,  the  less  likely  is  you  will  perceive  the  importance  of  pro- 
the  case  to  be  one  of  phthisis,  if  no  pny-  moting  in  every  way  the  free  and  equal 
sical  signs  of  this  disease  are  found,  and  expansion  of  the  chest  With  the  plan  of 
it  may  be  the  more  readily  inferred  that  external  counter-irritation  it  is  generally 
the  sputa  only  proceed  from  a  diseased  expedient  to  join  such  internal  reme- 
membrane.  But  there  are  other  diffi-  dies  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  im- 
culties  to  be  considered  on  this  point  of  prove  the  condition  of  the  diseased  mem- 
diagnosis,  which  we  had  better  postpone  brane  and  ofthe  functions  generally.  Th«ie 
till  we  treat  of  phthisis.  will  vary  surprisingly  in  different  cases,  and 

Chronic  bronchitis  is  often  a  very  ob-  although  all  these  cases  may  suffer  from 
stinate  disease.  In  its  milder  kinds  it  the  same  local  disease — chronic  bronchi- 
constitutes  the  winter  cough  of  old  people,  tis  —  yet  they  may  be  best  relieved  by  the 
and  may  continue  for  many  years  without  most  opposite  remedies.  Mild  tonics, 
much  injuring  the  constitution  of  the  such  as  cal urn ba  and  cascarilla,  with  nitric 
patient;  but  m  its  severer  forms,  when  acid,  sarsaparilla,  taraxacum,  are  very 
the  expectoration  continues  to  be  profuse,  commonly  useful  to  improve  the  condition 
or  of  a  purulent  nature  ;  or  when  the  of  the  secretions  and  other  functions;  and 
membranes  are  extensively  affected,  and  where  the  expectoration  is  profuse,  and 
dyspnoea  is  the  result ;  or  when  the  congh  even  purulent,  without  much  vascular  ex- 
is  very  harassing,  or  has  a  convulsive  citement,  the  mineral  acids  and  metallic 
character,  then  the  health  and  the  strength  astringents  in  some  cases,  in  others  mynh, 
of  the  patient  may  suffer  much;  in  fact,  copai^  the  balsam  of  Peru,  benzoic  acid, 
those  of  weakly  frames  often  fall  victims  and  the  like,  prove  occasionally  useful. 
to  it,   and  thiB   either  firom  the  disease  Haxky  t^t  vVi««e  ax«  safe  and  beneficial  only 
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when  combined  with    external  eonnter-  Inflammatory,  of  a  verv  acute  cbaractei:' 

irritation  ;  which,  like  a  safetj-TaWe,  lets  and  tending  rapidlj  to  the  formation  of  a 

ofi"  in  another  way  any  undue  stimulation  tough  fibrinous  matter,  which  resembles 

which  thev  may  cause.     I  have  found  that  the  lymph   effused  by    inflamed    serous 

eten   steel  medicines,    particularly    that  membranes,  but  does  not  appear  even  to 

most  yaluable  one  the  iodide  of  iron,  ha?e  become  organized :  this  is  the  true  croup; 

been  borne,  and  ba?o  sometimes  proved  a  complaint  almost  exclusively  affecting 

Tcry  salutary  in  improving  the  greneral  children.    The  other  affection  is  more  of 

heuth  and  strength.    Of  late  years  much  the  character  of  a  cynanche,  is  less  acute, 

has  been  said  for  and  against  the  direct  and  is  moie  tardily  accompanied  by  the 

application  of  remedies,  particularly  the  effusion  of  a  soft  pellicle,  like  those  which 

vapoor  of  iodine  and  chlorine,  by  inhala-  form  on  the  tonsils  in  a  kiudred  affection ; 

tion.    X  have  not  much  experience  of  this  indeed  the  tonsils  are  generally  simulta* 

kind  of  treatment,  but  in  several  cases  in  neonsly  affected  in  the  same  way.    This  is 

which  I  have  seen  it  tried,  an  unfavonra-  the  diphtherite  of  Bretonneau;  it  is  a  much 

ble  effect  seemed  to  arise  from  the  effort  more  chronic  affection  than  croup :  it  pre- 

necesniry  in  using  the  inhaling  apparatus,  vails  epidemically,  is  by  some  considered 

the  tubes  being  too  small,  and  the  patients  to  be  contagions,  and  affects  adults  more 

complaining   of  the  operation  fatiguing  than  children.     I  do  not  think  that  I  have 

them.     I  should  suggest,  as  a  substitute  ever  seen  more  than  two  or  three  instances 

for  this  plan,  the  diffusion  of  iodine,  or  of  this  complaint,  so  that  what  I  have  to 

chlorine,  combined  with  watery  vapour,  say  will  refer  chiefly  to  croup, 
either  in  the  apartment  of  the  patient,  or.        This  croupif,  stridulous  character  of  the 

what  would  be  more  practicable,  in  a  small  sound  of  the  air  in  passing  the  trachea, 

room,  or  closet,  cleared  for  the  purpose,  in  particularly  in  inspiration,  which  is  the 

which  he  could  spend  from  half  an  hour  to  most  forcible  act,  the  indistinctness  of  the 

an  hour  twice  a  day.    Iodine,  or  chlorine,  pulmonary  murmur,  owing  to  the  little 

may  be  readily  dispersed  in  any  quantity  air  that  enters  the  chest,  which  neverthe- 

through  the  room,  by  placing  a  few  grains  less  sounds  well  on  percussion,  and  the 

of  the  former,  or  a  solution  of  the  chloride  concave  state  of  the  intercostal  spaces  at 

of  soda,  or  lime,  in  a  saucer  floating  on  each    inspiration,    showing    that    there 

hot  water.    The  quantity  should  be  deter-  would  be  room  in  the  chest  if  the  air  could 

mined  by  the  effect  on  the  patient ;  always  get  in  ;  these  are  distinctive  signs  of  un> 

keeping  it  below  that  which  causes  much  mixed  croup.     But    it    very  commonly 

coughing  or  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  happens  that  there  is  wheezing  in   the 

When  all  these  means  fail,  a  change  of  chest  also,  from  the  simultaneous  afiection 

air  (especially  to  a  warm  sea- coast  resi-  of  the  bronchi  with  either  the  plastic  or 

dence,  where  the  patient  can  use  mode  ate  common  inflammation.    The  sonorous  in- 

but  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air)  often  spiration  of  croup  is  audible  through  the 

proves  beneficial ;   and  to  convalescents,  stethoscope,  or  ear,  applied  to  the  throat 

repeated  changes,  such  as  those  obtained  or  upper  part  of  the  chest,  before  it  can  be 

in  a  sea- voyagn  or  gentle  land  travelling,  heard  by  the  ear  unapplied:  we  should, 

in  warm  weather,  sometimes  prove  very  therefore,  use  this  mode  of  examination 

salutary.    Besides  the  several  symptoms  with  children  liable  to  croup,  whenever 

of  improvement  which  I  need  not  enume-  they  show  any    signs    of   Indisposition, 

rate,  and  the  recovery  of  looks  and  strength,  Spasmodic  croup  is  a  distinct  affection ; 

we  should  watch  for  the  physical  signs,  but  there  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  spasm 

in  the  more  perfect  expansion  of  the  chest,  accompanying  this  disease,  both  in  the 

the  diminution  of  the  rhonchi,  the  equal  early  stage,  where  the  inflammation  must 

respiratorymurmur,  and  the  restoration  of  greatly  augment    the    irritability  of  the 

the  expectoration    to    a   simple    scanty  muscular  fibres  of  the  air-tubes,  and  in  the 

mncus.  subsequent  period,  when  the  albuminons 

^  coating,    becoming  detached,    acts    as  a 

We  must  just  notice  some  specific  affec-  foreign  body,  continually  irritating  them, 

tionsof  the  air.passages,  in  which  inflam-  The  temporary  aggravations  of  the  dysp- 

mation  is  a  prominent  part,  although  the  noea  favour  this  view.     It  was  remarked 

accompanying  phenomena,  or  effects,  dif.  by   Dr.  Cheyne  that  the    solid    effusion 

fer  from  those  of  common  inflammation.  found  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  after 

Croup,  and  mem  bran  iferons  or  plastic  death,  is  never  sufficient  nearly  to  close 

Inflammation    of    the   air-passages,    are  these  tubes  ^  it  fact  it  is  commonly  in  a 

characterized  by    the    solid    albuminons  hollow  or  tubular  form,  with  a  pretty  large 

matter  which  they  throw  out;  and  their  opening  within;    it    has  therefore  been 

dangerous  nature  arises  from  the  obstrue-  ■  suraested  as  probable  thai  a  spasm  added 

tion  which  this  effusion  opposes  to  the  to  the  constriction. 

passage  of  the  air.  There  are  two  very  dis-        1  have  nothing  uevt  V»  i)1&«t  ^^"^  «^  ^«^ 

tinct  affections  of  this  kind ;  one  decidedly  subject  of  lYie  tT««Am<eiiX  ol  fitv>\k^.    kvSn» 
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•earliest  onset,  when  the  cronpy  breathing  pertussis  in  addition  to  what  yon  already 
is  only  andible  to  the  ear  applied,  bleed-  know,  or  may  find  in  modem  works.  In 
ing  and  the  warm  bath,  or  an  emetic,  fol-  the  first  stage  it  is  almost  purely  inflam- 
lowed  by  a  brisk  mercurial  cathartic,  may  matory;  aoronehitis,  in  fact,  but  gene- 
aometimes  arrest  the  disease ;  but  when  the  rally  combined  with  more  headache  and 
disease  has  established  itself  in  its  well-  general  disorder  than  usual.  In  the  se- 
known  form,  that  U,  after  the  albuminous  cond  stage  it  is  inflammatory  or  conges- 
exudation  has  taken  place,  these  remedies  tive,  and  nenrous ;  and  at  last  it  becomes 
lose  their  effect,  and  are  ill  borne.  Then  the  entirely  nervous;  but  eten  in  this  stage  it 
«hief  resource  is  mercunr  in  large  doses,  or  is  often  complicated  with  alterations  in 
tartar  emetic  watched  closely  in  its  effects;  the  membrane,  and  even  in  the  structure 
and  the  success  of  these  measures  will  do-  of  the  lungs,  which  the  previous  inflam. 
pend  on  there  being  strength  enough  to  mation,  coinoined  with  the  mechanical 
oattle  against  the  stifling  influence  of  the  Tiolence  of  long-coDtinued  fits  of  cough- 
disease  until  their  operation  reaches  the  ing,  has  produced.  Moderate  depletions 
aystem,  and  causes  the  absorption  or  re-  and  other  antiphlogistics,  in  the  first 
BBoval  of  the  effused  matter.  Sometimes  stage ;  counter'irritants,  occasional  eme- 
Tiolent  and  almost  suffocating  fits  of  tics,  and  sedatives  to  the  muscular  mobi- 
•coughing  are  excited  by  the  retained  pel-  lity,  in  the  second;  and  antispasmodics 
licle.  An  emetic  will  sometimes  assist  in  and  nervous  tonics  in  the  third,  are  the 
its  expulsion.  In  the  less  inflammatory  chief  heads  of  the  treatment.  Stimulant 
affection,  diphtheritis,  the  removal  of  the  and  opiate  embrocations  rubbed  over  the 
albuminous  concretions  is  sometimes  ac  ehest  twice  a  day,  are  often  very  useful  in 
celerated,  and  a  healthy  action  promoted,  allaying  the  violence  of  the  cough ;  and  I 
bv  touching  the  fauces  and  epiglottis  with  believe  that  they  effect  this  partly  by  di- 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  or  a  pretty  strong  minishing  the  excitability  of  the  rcspira- 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  stimu-  tory  muscles.  Of  internal  medicines  for 
lant  inhalations  have  been  recommended  this  purpose,  I  know  of  none  so  effectual 
with  the  same  view.  Dr.  Cheyne,  Mr.  as  belladonna ;  but,  to  have  its  due  effect. 
Porter,  and  other  of  the  best  authorities,  it  should  be  administered  in  larger  doses 
agree  that  bronchotomy  offers  little  than  those  usually  recommended.  I  have 
•chance,  of  relief  in  croup,  for  the  disease  often  given  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the 
generally  involves  the  bronchi  as  well  as  extract  three  times  a  day,  to  a  child  of  two 
the  trachea.  years,  half  a  grain  to  one  of  four,  and  a 
1.    .       i.  r  whole  gprain  to  one  of  eight  years  of  age; 

The  peculiarity  of  Pertium,  or  Hooping-  and  increased  these  quantities  to  double, 
<cugh,  lies  in  the  nervous,  or  rather  the  and  more  when  they  ceased  to  relieve, 
muscular,  relations  of  respiration.  The  These  doses  generally  cause  some  dilata- 
affection  is  at  first  distinctly  inflamma-  tion  of  the  pupil;  and  I  conceive  that  the 
tory,  and  the  cough  is  not  unlike  that  of  remedial  agency  of  the  drug  depends  on 
common  bronchitis ;  but  it  soon  assumes  the  same  power  to  diminish  irritability  in 
a  convulsive  character,  the  fits  of  coughing  the  bronchial  and  lairngeal  muscles, 
being  very  violent,  uncontrollable,  shak.  which  is  here  evinced  with  regard  to  the 
ing  the  whole  frame,  and  often  ending  ins.  In  some  cases  there  have  been 
with  retching.  There  may  be  a  whooping  some  feeling  of  heat  and  dryness  in  the 
sound  in  the  inspiration  during  the  cough,  throat,  giddiness  and  pain  over  the  eyes; 
but  not  necessarily ;  and  this,  as  we  have  hut  these  symptoms  lead  to  no  bad  conse. 
before  noticed,  depends  on  an  undue  irri-  qnences,  and  soon  pass  off  when  the  medi- 
tability  of  the  bronchial  and  contractile  cine  is  discontinued.  In  fact,  I  have 
laryngeal  muscles,  so  that  they  do  not  known  more  than  one  instance  of  a  large 
relax  as  usual  during  the  act  of  taking  quantity  of  the  extract  of  beUadonna  bc- 
breatb.  Dunng  this  whoof^  or  sonorous  ing  swallowed  in  mistake  (in  one  case  up- 
back  draught,  the  ear  applied  to  the  chest  wards  of  a  drachm),  without  any  other 
hears  little  or  no  natural  respiratory  mur-  bad  effects  than  the  temporary  production 
mur;  but,  during  the  intervals  of  thecough,  of  the  symptoms  described  as  those  of 
this  murmur  may  be  as  disUnct  as  usual,  poisoning  by  belladonna,  and  which  entirely 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply,  however,  passed  away  in  a  day  or  two.  Sir  Benja- 
as  Laenncc  supposed,  that  there  is  a  min  Brodie  has  informed  me  that  he  has 
spasm  in  the  bronchi ;  the  upper  part  of  repeatedly  given  large  doses  to  animals ; 
the  tube  being  narrowed,  is  sufiicient  to  and  although  they  manifested  for  a  time 
weaken  much  the  sound  of  vesicular  respi-  niany  ugly  symptoms  of  nervous  disturb- 
ration,  as  it  is  observed  in  cedema  or  anoe,  they  ail  ultimately  leoovered.  I  tell 
spasm  of  the  glotUs,  and  where  aneurisms  you  this,  that  you  may  not  be  alanned 
or  other  tumors  press  on  the  windpipe.  ghould   untoward    symptoms   sometimes 

I  have  JitUe  to  say  on  the  treatment  of  manifest  themselves  during  the  exbiUtioii 
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of  belladonna.  Tbej  occasionally  occur  ditlon  of  the  most  watery  part  of  the 
when  it  is  gi?en  in  werr  moderate  doses,  blood.  This  suggests  that  a  laxity  of  the 
and  even  daring  the  application  of  a  bella-  bronchial  Tcssels  may  be  its  immediate 
donna  plaster  eztemaily ;  bat  they  do  no  pathological  cause  ;  and  this  view  is  con- 
further  harm.  In  many  cases  I  have  firmed  by  the  fact  that  we  find  it  to  occar 
found  the  belladonna  to  diminish  sig-  chiefly  in  those  of  a  relaxed  habit  of  body, 
nally  the  violence  and  number  of  the  who  asually  drink  much  liquid,  and  per- 
paroxysms  of  hooping-cough;  but  as  it  spire  profusely.  I  have  seen  several  cases 
loses  some  of  its  efficacy  by  continuance,  I  in  which  a  dischaive  of  this  kind  waa 
have  found  it  best  to  intermit  its  use  for  a  plainly  vicarious  with  the  exhalation  from 
few  days,  and  then  to  resume  it  again,  the  skin,  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
In  the  more  violent  oases  we  are  obliged  irregularities  of  diet,  disorder  of  the  diges- 
to  resort  to  opium,  which,  if  more  power,  tive  functions,  which  depressed  the  cota« 
fbl  as  a  narcotic,  also  may  do  more  neous  circulation,  being  sufficient  to  excite 
harm  than  belladonna.  The  preparations  it  It  is  often  combined  or  alternated 
of  morphia  are  perhaps  the  best  form  of  with  a  similar  discharge  or  phlegmor- 
opiate,  and  they  should  be  combined  with  rhagy  from  the  nasal  membrane,  a  sort  of 
ipecacuanha.  In  the  latter  stages  a  chronic  cold  in  the  head.  Sometimes  it  ia 
change  of  air  is  almost  a  specific;  any  connected  with  organic  disease  of  the 
kind  of  change,  and  although  only  to  the  heart,  which  causes  congestion  in  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles,  will  sometimes  lungs.  It  generally  comes  on  without 
entirely  remove  a  cough  that  has  baffled  fever,  with  sneezing,  cough, and  asthmatie 
all  meoicines.  or  wheezing  breathing.     On  applying  our 

In  the  convulsive  coughs  of  adults,  ^^^  to  the  chest,  we  hear  all  sorts  of  sono* 
which  resemble  hooping-cough,  I  have  rous  and  whistling  rhonchi,  which,  as  the 
several  times  found  the  pilula  aloes  et  attack  proceeds,  become  mucous  or  bub- 
asafcetidsB  twice  a  day,  with  a  galbanum  hling ;  and  very  little  of  the  natural  respi- 
or  pitch  plaster  to  the  chest,  cause  most  ratory  murmur  is  heard,  'llie  sound  on 
effectual  relief.  Where  the  complaint  is  percussion  is  generally  pretty  good;  but 
more  obstinate,  and  the  nervous  system  in  severe  cases  this  is  luso  impaired  by  the 
takes  up  the  habit  (as  in  chorea  and  other  profuse  quantity  of  liquid,  which  from  the 
convublve  diseases),  the  metallic  salts,  submucous  and  subcrepitant  rhonchi  may 
subnitrate  of  bismuth,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  he  known  to  extend  even  to  the  smaller 
ammoniaret  of  copper,  will  sometimes  sue-  bronchial  tube?.  Coming  on,  as  the  attack 
ceed  in  restoring  the  balance ;  and  they  does,  suddenly,  the  dyspnoea  is  sometimes 
may  generally  be  aided  by  the  shower  extreme;  but  the  strength  of  the  respiratory 
bath,  country  air,  and  exercise,  and  other  forces  being  also  unimpaired,  they  gene- 
means  which  diminish  the  mobility  of  the  nX\y,  by  dint  of  violent  coughing,  get  rid 
nervous  system.  of  the  nuid  as  fast  as  it  is  secreted,  and  it 

comes  up  clear  and  frothy,  sometimes  to 
We  have  seen  how  remarkably  inflam-  the  amount  of  a  pint  or  more, 
mation  alters  the  secretion  of  the  bronchial  Although  not  generally  dangerous,  thia 
membrane;  but  it  may  also  be  altered  complaint  often  causes  much  suffering  and 
without  there  being  any  distinct  signs  of  discomfort;  and  if  it  occur  freouently  it 
inflammation.  Thus  in  cases  of  what  in  causes  much  weakness  and  exnaustion. 
this  country  is  generally  called  humoral  This  affection  is  sometimes  very  obstinate 
asthma,  the  attack  and  its  removal  are  in  regard  to  treatment.  especiaJIv  when  it 
too  sudden  to  be  ascribed  to  inflammation;  has  Mcome  established  in  the  habit.  The 
and  after  death  there  are  not  found  any  most  powerful  means  are  those  of  diet  and 
appearances  that  betoken  an  inflammatory  regimen.  A  well- regulated,  nourishing,  but 
character;  nay,  the  membranes  are  often  not  stimulating  diet,  with  a  Umiu^  quan- 
paler  and  thinner  than  usual  Although  tity  of  liouid;  a  bracing,  but  not  too  cold 
such  affections  may  originate  in,  or  be  oc-  air;  and  above  all,  regular  and  pretty  active 
casionally  complicated  with,  bronchitis  in  exercise,  with  clothing  always  sufficient 
some  of  its  forms,  yet  they  are  not  essen-  to  protect  the  surface  from  transitions  of 
tially  so,  and  mav  with  more  propriety  be  temperature,  and  to  favour  an  eqoaUe 
called  diseases  of  secretion.  The  most  re>  mooerate  perspiration,  will  often  do  more 
markable  of  these  are  the  pUuitout  and  dry  than  medicine.  Of  remedial  agents,  mild 
catarrhi  of  Laennec.  tonics,  the  mineral  acids,  or  somemetallie 

FUuitout  eatanh,  tfroneharrkcray  or  brva-  salts,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  small 
chialjlux,  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  doses,  and  the  milder  preparations  of  steel, 
thin  liquid  that  is  discharged  by  expec-  are  sometimes  beneficial.  In  other  cases 
toration.  This  liquid  does  not  appear  to  some  of  those  medicines  supposed  to  aet 
differ  materially  nom  the  natural  secre-  especially  on  the  mueons  membranes 
tion,  but  in  beinff  thinner,  and  it  is  pro-  prove  serviceable,  such  as  Ipecacuanhsi^ 
bably  this,  dilatM  with  a  considenUe  ad-    the  balsams  of  oovtii%«A^^«r^  \yves% 
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the  paroxysm,  as  well  as  in  the  stage  of  which  there  is  some  obstruction  in  the  left 
effasion  in  humid  bronchitis,  I  have  known  ?entricle ;  and  here  we  froquentlj  have  the 
the  ethereal  tincture  of  the  Uibelia  inflata  symptoms  of  dry  catarrh, 
▼ery  materially  relieve  the  dyspnoea,  and  The  physical  sig^n  of  this  disease  is  a 
sliorten  its  duration.  It  i9»  however,  a  very  more  or  Tess  complete  suspension  of  the 
uncertain  medicine,  sometimes  causing  respiratory  sonnd  in  the  part  affected, 
vertigo  and  nausea  in  the  dose  of  ten  whtlstthe  chest,  at  that  point,  still  sounds 
minims,  in  others  giving  relief  only  in  quite  well  on  percussion.  This  suspension 
the  dose  of  a  drachm.  There  are  many  is  caused  by  tne  tumefaction  of  the  bron* 
other  remedies  that  now  and  then  appear  ohial  membrane,  which  either  of  itself, 
to  do  good,  such  as  emetics,  opium,  blis-  or  assisted  by  the  scanty  thick  mucns 
ters,  &c.,  but  I  have  no  time  to  enter  into  before  named,  obstructs  the  passage  of 
furtherdetails  on  the  empirical  part  of  the  air  in  ordinary  respiration.  Some- 
aubject.  times,  during  coughing,  or  violent  efforts 
The  other  affection  which  exemplifies  of  respiration,  a  wheezing  or  sibilant 
the  altered  secretion  of  the  bronchial  mem-  sound  announces  that  the  obstruction 
brane  without  distinct  inflammation,  is  is  not  quite  complete;  and  there  will  gene- 
the  dry  catarrh  of  Laennec.  This  term,  rally  be  some  of  the  tubes  which  will  give 
'dry  catarrh^  is  a  very  bad  one;  and  but  these  sounds  during  common  breathing, 
that  the  word  catarrh  is  now  used  almost  These  signs,  and  the  tough  scanty  expec- 
synonymously  with  cough,  it  would  be  toration,  characterise  this  affection ;  to 
totally  inapplicable.  Catarrh  means  a  which  I  would  give  the  more  pathological 
Jiowing  down  ;  and  what  can  be  greater  non-  name,  bronchial  congestion.  Coming  on,  as 
sense  than  dryjhicing  ?  The  symptoms  of  the  attack  sometimes  does,  suddenly,  con- 
this  affection  are  those  rather  of  asthma  tinning  for  a  few  hours  or  longer,  and 
than  of  bronchitis.  They  vary  according  then  as  suddenly  ceasing,  it  bears  none  of 
to  the  extent  of  the  affection.  In  its  the  characters  of  inflammation ;  bat  the 
slightest  degrees,  it  is  presented  by  those  swelled  state  of  the  membrane  and  its 
individuals  who,  every  morning  on  wak-  dark  colour  without  other  change,  which  I 
ing,  feel  their  breath  rather  short  until  have  seen  exhibited  after  death,  imply  a 
they  have  couglvd  up  a  little  tough  semi-  full  state  of  the  blood-vessels  referrible  to 
transparent  mucus.  In  its  severer  degrees,  the  class  of  congestions,  which  mav  be 
that  is,  when  more  of  the  bronchial  mem-  produced  and  endure  for  an  indefinite 
brane  is  affected,  the  shortness  of  breath,  time,  and  have  not  the  same  tendency  to 
ing  may  amount  to  a  regular  fit  of  asthma,  definite  terminations  that  inflammatory 
accompanied  by  cough ;  and  this  may  last,  injections  have.  It  may,  doubtless,  on- 
more  or  less,  for  hours,  and  even  days,  ginate  sometimes  in  inflammatory  affec- 
and  be  at  last  relieved  by  the  expectora-  tions  of  the  same  part;  but  according  to 
tion  of  the  scanty  tough  expectoration  just  my  experience  it  is  more  commonly  the 
mentioned.  There  is  little  or  no  fever  or  result  of  disorders  of  the  digestive  or  other 
sign  of  inflammation  present ;  only  some-  organs  which  tend  to  injure  the  tone  of 
times  a  sense  of  constriction  and  neat,  or  some,  or  other  part  of  the  capillary  system, 
rather  of  stuffing  in  the  chest;  but  there  Thus,  these  will,  in  some  persons,  locate 
is  often  much  gastric  disorder;  the  tongue  this  congestion  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
slightly  furred;  the  uvula  relaxed;  the  face,  harming  nothing  but  their  beauty; 
tonsils  congested;  digestion  imperfect;  in  others  the  encephalic  vessels  suffer, 
the  liver  inactive ;  the  bowels  torpid,  or  whence  habitual  headaches  of  an  obstinate 
liable  to  extremes ;  the  hemorrhoidal  character  arise ;  in  others  some  part  of  the 
veins  swelled ;  and  the  urine  turbid.  Ex-  alimentary  canal  is  the  seat,  whence  indi- 
eesses  in  diet,  the  sudden  removal  of  cu-  gestion,  haemorrhoids,  or  some  disorder  of 
taneous  eruptions,  suppressed  gout,  and  the  alvine  function,  ensues.  So,  too,  the 
sudden  checks  g^ven  to  perspiration,  or  any  urinary  or  the  genital  systems  may  be- 
other  free  secretion,occasionally  excite  this  come  the  place  of  this  congestion;  or  it 
affection.  These  causes  operating  on  sys-  may  fall  on  the  bronchial  membrane,  and 
tems  not  much  disposed  to  inflammatory  induce  the  affection  under  consideration ; 
reaction,  such  as  those  of  a  torpid  habit  and  the  local  determination  of  the  morbid 
of  body,  destroy  the  balance  of  the  capil-  vascular  condition  is,  in  individual  cases, 
lary  system,  and  occasion  an  undue  dis-  fixed  on  particular  parts  or  organs  in  con- 
tension  or  congestion  of  certain  parts  of  it.  sequence  of  prior  weaknesses  or  tendencies. 
This  congestion  is  accompanied  by  a  dis-  or  other  circumstances  which  we  cannot 
order  of  the  functions  of  the  part,  and  in  now  stop  to  enumerate, 
the  bronchial  membrane,  especially  by  a  Occasionally  bronchial  congestion  is 
derangement  of  its  secretion.  The  same  oonjoined  with  what  might  seem  to  be  its 
kind  of  passive  congestion  is  sometimes  opposite,  pituitous  catarrh ;  but  according 
more  directly  occasioned  bv  organic  dis-  to  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  that 
fasc0  of  tbe  heart,  particularly  those  in  affection,  the  pathological  causes  of  the 
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two  do  Dot  differ  very  widel?,  the  same  general;  bat  I  cannot  but  think  that  we 
cLrcamstances  causing  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  may  bring  chemistry  to  our  aid  in  the  pre- 
capillaries, being  capable  of  producing  a  sent  instance,  to  explain  the  action  of  alka- 
relaxation  of  their  exhalant  properties,  or  line  attenuants.  We  know  that  we  can, 
a  dilatation  of  their  caliber.  Or  what  is  b^  the  administration  of  alkaline  roedi- 
more  usually  the  case,  some  parts  of  the  cmes,  render  the  urine  alkaline,  and  in- 
membrane  are  affected  with  one,  and  crease  the  alkaline  qualities  of  the  blood, 
some  with  the  other;  and  the  result  is  the  Now  there  is  no  solvent  of  mucus  more 
expectoration  of  much  thin  glairy  fluid,  effectual  than  alkalies,  and  it  is  easy  to 
with  Uie  little  pellets  of  tough  mucus  in  perceive  that  an  alkaline  state  of  the  bron- 
it.  So,  too,  by  a  modi6cation  in  the  pro-  chial  secretion  can  scarcely  be  compatible 
perties  of  the  congested  vessels,  they  may  with  the  formation  of  tough  solid  mucus, 
oe-  excited  or  relaxed,  and  relieve  them-  I  have  found  these  remedies  very  effectual, 
selves  by  the  exhalation  of  their  watery  and  I  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  either  the 
contents;  and  we  accordingly,  sometimes,  liquor  potassao  (tl\  xx.  to  xxx.)*  carbonate 
find  an  attack  of  catarrh  or  asthma,  at  of  soda  (gr.  xv.  to  xx.),  or  carbonate  of 
first  quite  dry,  and  devoid  of  anv  but  the  ammonia  (gr.  iij.  to  vj.)*  according  to  the 
tough  expectoration,  suddenly  relieved  bv  character  of  the  case,  three  or  four  times 
a  copious  discharge  of  thin  frothy  fluia.  a  day,  with  squill,  ipecacuanha,  or  col- 
This  happens  more  commonly  where  the  chicum,  and  some  narcotic,  according  to 
congestion  results,  mechanically,  from  dis-  the  general  state  of  the  system  and  the 
ease  of  the  heart                        *  prevalence  of  particular  symptoms. 

Depending,  as  this  affection  generally         I    need    not  detain  you  about  some 

does,  on  constitutional  causes,  it  will  re-  other  bronchial  discharges  of  rare  occur- 

quire  measures  which  may  act  on  the  sys-  rence.     Bronchial  haBmorrhage  may  occur 

tern,  as  well  as  those  which  may  improve  to  a  considerable  aufount,  independent  of 

the  condition  of  the  affected  membrane,  any  permanent  disease;  and  thefluid  blood 

A  due  management  of  the  diet,  avoiding  in  the  tubes  will  occasion  a  mucous  rhon- 

all   acid,  rich  and   irritating  articles  of  chus.     In  character  it  resembles  epistaxis, 

food ;  regulating  the  secretions  by  mild  hsemorrhoidal  flux,  and  other  bloody  dis- 

aperients  and  alteratives ;  and  subsequent-  charges  from  mucous  membranes;  but  in 

ly  employing  tonics,  which,  by  maintain-  this  case,  besides  the  weakness  resulting 

ing  the  lialance,  may  increase  the  general  from  loss  ofblood,whenthis  is  considerable, 

tone  of  the  circulation,  generally  consti-  there  may  be  some  danger  from  the  inter- 

tute  the  most  important  part  of  the  treat-  ruption  which  it  might  cause  to  the  func- 

ment      With    regard    to    the  measures  (ion  of  respiration.    The  treatment,  as  in 

addressed  to  the  congested  membrane,  it  is  other  haBmorrhages,  will  depend  on  whe- 

not  found  that  the  ordinal^  remedies  for  ther  the  hsemorrbage  is  sthenic  or  asthenic 

bronchitis  are  of  much  avail.     Blood-let-  — active   or  passive.    These    points    are 

ting  produces  little  impression.    Dry  cup-  fully  treated  of  by  authors. 

ping,  and  other  means  of  derivation,  may 

be  of  more  use.    Stimulating  and  bracing 

applications  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 

chest,  pitch   plasters,  flying  blisters,  and  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

stimulating  embrocations,  are  occasionally  os 

°^S7r?'ho;e"erf  means  of  increasing  DELIRIUM  CUM  TREMORE. 

the  flow  of  the  bronchial  secretion,  which,       g,  Willum  Mink,  M.D.,  Lngd.  Bat, 
as  temporary  remedies,  are  of  more  avail  >  *      o  j 

than  any  hitherto  named.     We  have  be-  PhyslcUn  to  the  Parrlngdon  General  DUpen»ary 
fore  noticed  the  property  which  alkalies  •"**  Lylng-ln  Charity, 

have  of  determining  to  the  bronchial  sur-  — 

face,  and  we  have  now  to  notice  in  addi- 
tion their  attenuant  or  dissolving  power,  "  s<^'^*  ^«'«  «•*  "^''  P"  causae.'' 

which  diminishes  its  tenacity,  augments  its  It  ought,  in  the  present  advanced  stale 

quantity,and  thus  facilitates  iu  expulsion,  of  medical  science,  to  be  altogether  un- 

These  remedies  thus  not  only  renjove  the  necessary   to    insist    on    the    immense 

obstructing  mucus  already  secreted  but  by  iroporUnce,  as  directing  our  therapeutic 

favouring  its  looser  flow,  they  tend  to  nn-  ^Jl„„  ^r ««  .^/...^#a  h^^^i^A^^  lie  «i  « 

load  and  reduce  the  congesta  membrane,  "^*°*'  ^^»"  Bccwr^te  knowledge  of  the 

and  thus  to  relieve  the  dyspncea  that  arisej  *^«'""  by   which    any  given    tram   of 

from  its  tumefaction.    For  the  knowledge  symptoms  is  produced,  or  of  the  Ustons 

of  these  rerfiedies  I  am  indebted  to  Laen-  wherewith   particular  diseases   may  be 

nee,  who  seemed,  however,  at  a  loss  to  complicated.     Yet  that  it  w  not  unne- 

account  for  their  efficacy.    I  am  far  from  ccssary   is  but    too    evident   when  we 

wishing  to  extol  chemical  medicines  in  obsenre  bow  many  tUet«  V^  "OiW  ^Jt^^oa^ 
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altogether  igporant  of  the  fact,  that  tiet  do  exist,  they  are  neither  catntaot 

precisely  similar  phenomena  may  result  iu  their  occurrence  nor  analogous  in 

from  the  most  opposite  causes,  and  that  different    cases ;    such    cases    may    be 

the  accompanying  lesions  are  not  unfre.  termed  pure  or  simple ;  they  are  mostlir 

Suently  of  a  totally  different^nature  from  curable  by  narcotics  and  stimulants,  and 

lat  of  the  primary  disease,  and  conse-  beinf^f  sufficiently  recognised  and  onder- 

quently  require  a  most  dissimilar  treat-  stood  will  not  be  again  referred  to. 
ment.  Those,  bowerer,  which  it  is  our  por- 

Tbese  obsenrattons  are,  we  belie?e,  pose  here  to  examine  differ  from  the 

but  too  clearly  illustrated  in  the  disease  preceding',  not  only  in  occurring  occa- 

termed  delinum  tremens,  or   delirium  sionatly    in    individuals    of   the    Diost 

cum  tremore.    The  opinion  entertained  abstemious  habits,  but   likewise    (and 

by  many,  that  it  is  invariably  an  asthenic  this  is  the  point  on  which  we  would 

condition  ofthe  system, and  consequently  particularly  insist)  in   invariably  pre- 

admits,  and  even  requires,  in  all  eases  senting  symptoms  during  life,  and  ap-v 

and  stages,  a  liberal  and  almost  indis-  pearances  after   death,  which  uneqoi- 

criminate  employment  of  stimulants  and  vocally  denote  a  well  known,  because 

narcotics,  but  too  surely  bears  us  out  in  appreciable,  organic  lesion-^that  lesion 

this  assertion.  being  either  gastritis,  enteritis,  or  both 

As  long  as  we  view  the  phenomena  conjoined, 
constituting  this  disease  as  indicative        To  complete  this  cursoiy  view  of  the 

only  of  one  and  a  peculiar  condition  of  disease,  it  is  requisite  here  to  mention 

the  nervous  system  and  general  habit,  those  cases  in   which  there  exists  an 

as  occurring  only  in  individuals  who  evident  degree  of  cerebral  inflammation, 

have  done  an  abiding  injury  to  their  and  which  usually  require,  for  their  sue- 

system  by  the  habitual  abuse  of  intoxi-  cessful  treatment,  antiphlogistic  means, 

eating  liquids,  and  as  caused  only  by  either  general  or  local,  conjoined  or  not, 

the  want  of  an  accustomed  stimulus,  or  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  simnlta- 

bv  some  sudden  shock,  so  long  will  our  neous    employment   of  narcotics    and 

views  be  complicated  and  incorrect.  stimulants. 

It  is  necessary  to  analyze  that  we  Case  I.— A  gentleman,  a  member  of 
may  distinguish,  and  if  we  prove,  as  is  the  University  of  Oxford,  aged  28,  of 
our  object  in  this  paper,  that  delirium  extremely  temperate  habits  and  of  ner- 
tremens  results  from  very  different  vous  disposition,  received,  during  a  tem- 
causes,  that  it  is  frequently  complicated  porary  stay  in  London,  some  distressing 
with,  or  even  caused  by  inflammatory  intelligence,  tie  repaired  to  the  bouse  of 
affections,  that  in  very  many  cases  the  a  friend  who, seeing  his  depression,  after 
disease  is  curable  by  antiphlogistic  much  trouble,  prevailed  on  him  to  take 
means  only,  and  that  in  some  of  these  some  wine.  His  spirits  rallied  con- 
instances  narcotics  and  stimulants  are  siderably,  he  continued  drinking  for 
not  only  unnecessary  but  at  the  same  some  hours,  and  left  in  a  state  of  severe 
time  iniurious,  then  shall  we  have  taken  intoxication  :  he  reached  home  about 
a  step  m  effectually  distinguishing  that  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was 
whicn  ought  never  to  have  been  con-  put  to  bed  by  his  servant:  ne  got  no 
founded.  sleep,  was  exceedingly  ill  during  the 

Certainly,  the  most  usual  form  under  night  and    throughout    the    following 

which  delirium  tremens  appears  is,  as  day,  being  restless  and  delirious.    He 

occurring  to  individuals  prone  to  the  was  seen  the  following  morning,  the 

abuse  of  spirituous  liouors^  and  in  whom,  second  of  his  illness:   his  countenance 

from  the  absence  or  their  accustomed  was  expressive  of  deep  distress;  there 

stimulus,  or  from  some  grave  or  sudden  was  considerable  tremor  of  the  extre- 

shock,  the  nervous  system  is  thrown  into  mities,  the  tongue  could  be  with  difli- 

a  morbid  condition,  whereby  the  vital  culty  protruded,  its  centre  was  covered 

manifestations  of  the  system  are  dis-  with  a  dirty  and  creamy  mucus,  its  sides 

ordered,  giving  rise  to  those  phenomena  and  tip  being  of  a  dark  red.    He  is 

to  which,  collectively,  uosolog^sts  have  constantly  getting  out  of  bed  and  walk- 

assigned  a   peculiar  designation.     In  inff  about  the  room,  yet  can  be  easily 

such    cases  'we   usually  observe,  after  lea  back  again ;  he  talks  loudly  of  an 

death,  no  appearances  to  which  we  can  imagined  wrong  done  him  by  bis  bro- 

leg^timately  refer  the  phenomena  mani-  ther,  and  if  interrogated  upon  any  point 

felted  during  life ;  or,  if  any  peculiari«  at  first  hesitates,  iNit  answers  after  a 
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few  miDutes.    He  complains  of  intense  1897.    This  patient  presented  all  the 

thirst,  heat  of  mouth  and  throat,  with  svmptoms  of  delirium  tremens,  want  of 

nausea ;  there  is  some  fulness  about  the  sleep,  restlessness,  trembling'  of  all  the 

epigastrium,  with  flfreat  tenderness ;  the  limbs,  suffused  eje,  creamy  sort  of  mucus 

bowels  have  not  been  evacuated  since  co?ering  the  centre  ofthe  tongue,  the  sides 

yesterday  morning.     There    is  consi-  and  tip  of  which  were  red ;  has  been  un- 

derable  headache,  the  eyes  are  suffused,  ruly  all  last  night  and  during  the  whole 

the  pupil  contracted,  and  the  ball  of  the  morning,  is  very  thirsty,  the  epigastrium 

eye  rolls  rapidly  about  in  the  orbit;  is  exceedingly  tender,  and  the  bowels 

pulse  110,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  counted,  are  constipated ;  pulse  1 18,  weak,  with 

Fifteen  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  some  wiriness;  pupils  contracted.     On 

epigastrinm.    An  enema   of  Salph.  inquiring  into  toe  history  of  this  ease, 

Magnes.  et  Inftis.  Sennas.    To  take  we  were  informed  that  about  a  week 

nothing  bat  cold  water.  previously  he  had  been  apprenticed,  and 

In  the  evening  he   was  much    the  onthat  occasion  had  hrf  several  friends 

same;  tremors  still  considerable,  and  the  ^'thjiim;  they  drank  freely,  he  became 

same   agiUted  manner;    has    had    no  "«P^  'T^?''''^}^^  ^''l?  **  ^'l  ""^t^I 

sleep;  the  epigastric  tenderness  appears  helieved,  for  the  first  time.    Since  that 

but  slightly  diminished.     He  experi-  V^'^od  the  present  symntoms  have  been 

ences  much  relief  from  the  cold  witer,  pad uallv  coming  on;  liui  nights  have 

which  is  taken  in  small  quantities,  but  ^°  without  sleep;  his  acUonshaveaU 

at  very  short  intervals.    The  heat  and  ^^^^  unsteady,  so  much  so  that  he 

clamminess  of  the  mouth  make  him  veiy  <^*"°<>*  now  cany  a  tea-cup  to  bis  moutli 

irriUble;    pieces  of  ice,  of  about  the  without  spillinp  its  contents;  and  his 

size  of  a  walnut,  were  therefore  ordered  *®™P«''  ^  ^^^  imUble. 

to  be  put  in  fine  muslin  and  held  to  the  Applicentur   bimdines  duodecim    epi. 

mouth  until  dissolved.  gastrio.  Ol.  Ricini  f.  Svi.  statim.    Ta 

Third  day.— Has  slept  two  or  three  ^^*  *<^  lemonade  or  cold  water, 

hours ;  the  tremors  are  lessened,  as  are  27th.— Much  the  same ;   bowels  not 

likewise    the    cerebral   symptoms;    he  yet  relieved. 

still  complains  of  pain  and  neat  in  the  Injeciatur   enema  Ex.   Magn.   Snlph* 

stomach,  if  long  without  the  ice ;    the  Infuso  Sennas  et  syr.  Rhamni. 

epigastric  tenderness  is  still  consider-  28th.— Bowels  freely  opened,  some- 

able;  pulse  106.  what  better,  not  so  unruly,  has  yet  slept 

Applicentur  bimdines  octo  epigastrio.  but  verv  little,  the  epigastric  tenderness 

Injiciatur  enema  commune.  only  slightly  diminished. 

Fourth  day. — In  every  respect  better ;  Applicentur  bimdines  octo  parti  maxims 

has  slept  well;  the  tremors  are  much  dolenti, 

diminished,  as  are  also  the  symptoms  of  30th.— Obtained  much  relief  from  the 

gastnc    irritation ;    the    bowels    twice  leeches,  the  symptoms  are  all  diminish- 

opened;  the  headache  is  nearly  gone;  he  i„g^  he  has  slept  freely,  bowels  open, 

IS  more  collected,  and  thirst  is  but  little  epigastric  tenderness  nearly  gone,  and 

felt.      He  was   now  ordered    slightly  the  tremors  are  only  observed  in   th^ 

acidulated    lemonade    to  be   taken  ad  hands,  when  held  out  at  a  distance  from 

/iftifiim,  and  a  purgative  enema.  the  body.    To  take    a   pint    of   cold 

On  the  fifth  dav  he  took  some  cold  chicken  or  veal  broth  daily, 

chicken  broth,  and  from  this  tome  went  Qn  Nov.  6  he  was  so  much  better  as 

on  pradually  improving    without   the  to  render  our  further  attendance  unne- 

emplovment  of  stimulant  or  nareoUc.  cessary.    Having  since  met  him  in  the 

The  bowels,  however,  for  many  days  gtreet,  he  informs  us  that  he  is  perfecUj 

subsequently,  remained    very  inactive,  well,  and  has  suffered  no  relapse, 

and  the  secretions  being  manifesUy  dis-  Casb  III.— Jan.  2, 1838.    H.  N.,  car- 

ordered,  he  was  recommended  to  take,  penter,    residing     in    Stonhopcstreet, 

every  third  night :  Clare-market,  a  man  usually  of  tempe- 

Pil.  Hydraig.  Ext  TaraxacI  et  Ext.  rate  habits.    On  Christmas-day  he  got 

Coloc  comp.;  following  it  the  rasoing  intoxicated,  and  suffered  so  much  on  the 

morning    wiA    Magn.    Sulpb.  Pot  two  succeeding  days  from  its  effects, 

Sulph.l>ulv.  Rhei.  Inf.  Sennae  et  InC  that  he  again  Tiad  recourse  to  beer  and 

Uent  c  stimulants,  in  the  hope  of  renwwvBi^^^ 

Case  II.— O.  B.  aged  17.    Oct  27|  disagK«ib\«  t««X\u^  mxA^t  ^Vv^V^ 
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laboured.  In  this  course  he  proceeded  sleeps  comfortablj,  appetite^ relurniogr ; 
until  Saturday  evening.  On  Sunday  but  he  experiences  slight  pain,  a  feelings 
he  kept  his  bed,  was  much  agitated  in  of  tension  and  heaviness  m  the  epigas- 
his  manner,  and  very  restless ;  slept  but  trium  after  eating ;  bowels  confined, 
little  on  Sunday  night ;  he  got  up  on  Jt.  Hydrarg.  Chloridi  gr.  v.  nocte :  et 
Monday  (Jan.  1)  and  proceeded  to  his  baustai    ex    Infuso    Sennas    Magn. 

workshop;  he  trembled  so  much  as  to  Sulph.  and  Jalapa.    Cras  mane, 

render  him  incapable  of  work,  and  his        0th.— Tremors  entirely  gone;  indeed 
employer  sent  him  home.  ^      he  appears  perfectly  recovered  from  bis 

The  following  day  (Tuesday),  we  yi-  original  attack,  but  still  comnlains  of 
sited  him,  and  found  him  sitting  up  in  gastric  uneasiness ;  bowels  still  consti- 
bis  bed;  his  extremities,  tongue,  and,    pated. 

indeed,  the  whole  body,  being  at  the        w    BismutbiOxvdigr.  v.  bis.  die. 
same  time  in  a  constant  state  of  tremor.        pji.  Hydrarg.  3i.j  Ext.  Coloc.  Corap. 
He  is  vigilant  and  suspicious,  watching  9ii.;  Ext.  Hyoscyaroi  gr.  viii.    M.  et 

every  movement  around  him — his  tem-  divide  in  pil.  xvi.    Capiat  daas  omni 

per  18  very  irritable,  and  he  is  constantly  nocte. 

finding  fault  with  and  abusing  his  wife  20th.  —  The  bowels  are  becoming 
and  children.  The  skin  is  warm,  and  more  regular,  his  tongue  is  cleaner,  but 
covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration,  but  |,e  still  complains  of  severe  pain  after 
bis  cheeks  are  pale,  and  his  eyes  bright,  eating ;  has  had  no  return  of  sleepless- 
though  inexpressive.  He  frequently  gets  ness  or  trembling, 
out  of  bed  and  walks  about  the  room,  «  Morphi©  M.nriat.  gr.i.;  Pulv.Tra- 
but,  with  a  little  reasoning,  at  length  gac.  corap.  5^8.  tcrc  bene  simul  et  per- 

goes  back  again.     He  has  had  no  sleq)  misce.  Flat.  pil.  xii.  Snmat  unam  ter 

since  Sunday ;  the  pulse  is  small,  rapid,  die. 

and  irritable,  120 ;  the  tongue  smooth        jj^,  j^^^^  g^^n  ^1,^,  j^y  (25th)  ;  the 
and  moist— tremulous    and    somewhat    ^^rphia  has  acted   most    beneficially, 
pointed.    He  complains  of  thirst  and    ^„j  ^j,^  gastric  uneasiness  has  nearly 
slight  pain  m  the  epigastric  region,  in-    vanished, 
creased  b^  pressure,  and  on  taking  any 

warm  drinks.  Finding  from  his  wife  Remarks. — The  three  cases  abov^e 
that  he  was  not  addicted  to  the  daily  mentioned  will  be  amply  sufficient  for 
employment  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  purpose  which  we  nave  in  view,  that 
that  these  symptoms  supervened^  upon  of  afibrding  a  specimen  of  delirium  cum 
an  unaccustomed  debauch — bearing  in  tremore,  onginating  in  gastritis;  or,  in 
mind,  at  the  same  time,  the  insidious  other  words,  of  delirium  tremens,  as 
latency  of  gastric  affections  in  ^  man^  symptomatic  of,  and  secondary  to,  gas- 
cases,  and  the  existence  in  this  indivi-  tritis.  In  this  mode,  then,  we  view  gas- 
dual  of  symptoms  denoting  disorder  of  trie  inflammation  as  the  proximate 
the  stomach— we  were  induced  to  attri-  cause ;  an  opinion  by  no  means  new, 
bute  the  symptoms  to  gastritis,  and  treat  inasmuch  as  the  founder  of  the  so-called 
it  accordingly.  The  following  was  the  '*  physiological  schooP'  insisted  strongly, 
prescription: —  many  years  since,  upon  this  connexion. 

Hirudines  X.  et  postea  cat.  sinapis  epi-    Here, 'however,  as  in  many  other  in- 
gastrio.  Ol.  Ricini  5vi.  statim.  stances,  has  Broussais  been  led   astray 

Enema  c.  Salph.  Magn.  Infuso  Senna?  et    by  his  favourite  theory — by  his  love  of 
Svr. Rhamni.  generalization;  he  has  looked  on  this 

.  p,  Hydrargyri  c.  CretA  gr.  iv.;  Pulveris  relation  as  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
Rhei,  gr.  v.  M.  ft.  pulv.  fitis  horis  than  we  observe  in  nature.  What  he 
exhibendns.  considers  the  rule,  we  must  look  on  as 

Jan.  3d. — Slept  a  little  after  the  re*  the  exception.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
moval  of  the  mustard  poultice ;  the  tre-  determine  what  is  the  precise  numerical 
mors  are  but  slightly,  if  at  all  dimi-  relation  of  such  cases  with  others  of  a 
nished  ;  bowels  freely  open ;  and  the  epi-  different  character;  but  the  following 
gastric  tenderness  and  thirst  diminished,  may  be  taken  as  a  general  approxima- 
To  Uke  cold  barley  water,  apple  tea,  or  tion.  Delirium  tremens  usually  presents 
lemonade ;  repeat  the  castor  oil  to-mor-  itself  as  a  disease  of  debility,  and  is 
row  morning,  and  continue  the  powders,  benefited  by  stimulants  and  narcotics. 
4th.^ln  every  respect  better.  Next  to  these,  in  point  of  frequency  of 

6tb,  ^Tremors   greatly   dimiuisbcd;    occurrence^  are  cases  complicated  with 
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cerebral  inflammation ;  then  follow  those  as  nausea,  vomitinjOf,  beat  of  throat  and 
cases  of  the  disease  of  an  asthenic  na-  stomach,  great  thirst,  desire  for  cold 
lure,  but  accompanied  or  complicated  drinks,  fulness  of  the  epigastrium,  ten- 
witfa  gastric  inflammation ;  and,  lowest  derness  on  pressure,  costiveness,  with 
on  the  scale,  that  is  to  saj,  of  least  red  and  pointed  tongue,  then  our  suppo- 
frequent  occurrence,  are  cases  such  as  sition  becomes  more  and  more  confirmed, 
narrated,  and  presenting  the  connexion  Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
on  which  Broussais  insists.  A  some-  against  an  error  of  judgment.  Manj 
what  similar  view  to  that  which  we  have  or  all  of  the  symptoms  indicative  of 
just  expressed  has  been  taken  by  Dr.  gastric  inflammation  may  be  obscure,  or 
W.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  and  it  gives  us  altogether  wanting,  and  yet  the  disease 
^reat  pleasure  in  stating  that  our  atten-  itself  be  present.  The  latency  of  the?^ 
tion  was  first  directed  to  this  interesting  affections  is  well  known,  and  their  ob- 
point  by  a  perusal  of  that  gentleman's  scurity  is,  moreover,  moch  increasted  ; 
excellent  lectures  on    the   theory   and     or,  in  other  words,  they  are,  as  it  were, 

Eractice  of  medicine :  **  A  patient,"  says    kept  in  abeyance  by  the  more  prominent 
e,  "  who  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  wine    symptoms  of  disturbance  in  the  nervous 
or  spirituous  liquors  every  day  in  consi-    system.     It  behoves  us,  therefore,  in  all 
derable  quantities,  meets  with  an  acci-    cases  when  the  history  has  raised  suspi- 
dent,  or  gets  an  attack  of  fever;  he  is    cions,  to   be  minutely  careful   in    our 
confined  to  bed,  put  on  an  antiphlogistic    investigation  of  symptoms.     The  third 
diet,  and  in  place  of  wine  ana  whiskey    means  on  which  we  should  rely  for  a 
punch,  gets  whey  and  barley    water:    correct  diagnosis  are  the  effects  of  reme- 
an  attack  of  delirium  tremens  comes  on,    dies.     If  both  the  history  and  symptoms 
and  symptoms  of  high  cerebral  excite-    are   insufficient  for  our  decision,  then 
ment  appear.    Another  person,  not  in    should  we  cautiously  employ  different 
the  habit  of  freqjuent  intoxication,  takes    remedies;  according  as  stimulants  in- 
to what  is  called  a  fit  of  drinking,  and     crease  or  diminish  the  symptoms,  or  as 
is  attacked  with  delirium  tremens.     In    leeches,  cold  water,  ice,  &c.  produce  the 
the  first  case  the  delirium  arises  from  a    same  eflects,  so  should  our  judgment  be 
want  of  the  customary  stimulus  ;  in  the    decided.     These  are  all  the  means  ap- 
second,  from  excess.     In  each  the  cause    plicable  to  our  particular  patient :  the 
of  the  disease   is  different,  and,  conse-    morbid  anatomy  comes  in  only  for  the 
quently,  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  it    "  confirmation  or  connexion  of  our  pre- 
would   be  a  manifest    departure    from    vious  opinions,"  aiWr  all  the  efforts  of 
sound  practice  to  treat  both  cases  in  the    our  art  nave  proved  unavailing*, 
same  way."                                                       A  very  few  words  will  suffice  for  the 
.    How  are  we  to  discriminate  between    treatment ;  reference  to  the  detail  of  each 
these  different   cases.     What   are    the    case  will  be  sufficient  to   indicate  the 
sources  of  our  diagnosis  ?    First,  the    course  which  we  consider  necessary.    A 
history.     If  we  learn  that  the  patient  is    point  in  practice  may,  however,  be  agi* 
of  temperate  habits,  that  he  is  unused  to    tated;  we  refer  to  the  employment  of 
the  daily  employment  of  wine,  spirits,    morphia  in  these  cases.     Morphia  ap- 
porter,  or  the  intoxicating  beverages, —    pears   to   us  injurious  when   given  in 
if  he  be  not  an  habitual  opium  eater, —    intense  inflammation  of  the   stomach, 
and  if  the  symptoms  have  supervened    The  symptoms  will  be  best  alleviated  by 
on   a  solitary   and    unaccustomed    de-    the  usual  antiphlogistic  means — leech« 
bauch,   or  on   what  is  called   a  fit  of    ing,  cold  water,  ice,  &c.,  but  after  the 
drinking, — then  there  is  a  strong  pre-    violence  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
sumption  that  the  stomach,  from  these    has   abated,  when  it   has    arrived   at 
circumstances,  has  been   over   excited,    the  subacute  degree,  then  we  know  of 
and    that  its    increased    physiological    no  remedy  possessing  equal  power  with 
action  has  passed  into  a  true  pathological    that  now  under  consideration, 
state — that  of  inflammation,  which  baa        It  is  our  intention,  at  an  early  period, 
been  productive  of  the  symptoms  consti-    to  forward    some    cases    and   remarks 
tuting  the  disease.    The  second  source    illustrative  of  delirium  tremens,  as  oc- 
of  diagnosis  are  the  symptoms.    If,  in    curring  in   confirmed    drunkards,    but 
addition  to  the  phenomena  necessaiy  to    united  with  gastritis  as  a  complication* 
constitute  our  ioea  of  delirium  tremens,      """ 

we  h.»e  superadded  many  of  tho«i  which    .^.f ?.S;tS!»fal?"  !'«S!r'SlSx!^S^ 
jQdicala  an  excited  state  of  the  8tomach|    2iiil  t^ 
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CASE  OF  FUNGOID  DISEASE  OF  ^^l' ^^^^rZ'^fi^t^'l^^ 

THE  KIDNEY,  5f|«^.  ^J[  W^Argat.  .  ^ 

WITH  THE  P08T-M0BTKM  BXAMiNATiON.  July  7th. — Abdomeii  921  iucbes  ;   ▼©- 

_  miting ;  motions    in    larjje    cmantityi 

To  ,ke  E^tor  of  tk.  MeHical  Ga>eUe.  -^  e^J  J^g^^^  '^^Jr^^^g^'' 

Sir,  lltb.  Abdomen  22i  inches ;  frequent 

I  SHALL   fed  greatly  obliged  hr  the  moaning.— Pergat 

insertion  of  the  foUowing  case  and  dis-  As  the  mother  supposed  tbatlitUe  could 

section  in  jour  valuable  journal.  be  done  for  the  infant,!  saw  him  no  more 

I  am,  sir,  till  August  11th,  when  I  was  informed 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  that  be  had  died  the  day  before,  and  I 

Jqfffl  GoRHAM,  M.It.C.S.L.  was  requested  to  examine  the  body. 

325  High  8^^  Po«l-mor/em,  24  hours  ajter  deaih.'-^ 

UondKf,29ihfmfl99S*  Considerable  general  emaciation. 

^     .    ^^3  -r        «A«M>    Aii»  J  m  Head  not  examined. 

On  the  23d  June,  1«{6,  Alfred  Tren-  chest— Thoracic  cavity  very  much 

dall,  aged  seven  months,  was  brought  ^„croa6hed   on  by  the  abdominal  tu- 

to  Guy's  HospiUl  as  an  out-patient,  on  ^^^      ^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^  diaphragm 

account  of  a  large  tumor  m  the  abdo-  ^.       ^^  ^  imaginary  line,  extending 

The  mother  had  always  suckled  f^^*^^  under  wlge  of  the  third  ribs. 


men 


mouons  were  ai  uiis  umc  waiery  »..«    j^  was  emphysematous. 

greenish  ;  be  vomited  also  a  yellowish        j^^  lung  presented,  on  the  posterior 

matter  three  or  four  times  a  day  ;  Mid  ^^  its  apex,  a  small  whitifii  eleva- 


mMtcr  iuf^  VI  .yu.  ««.«.  •  *-«j  ,  ---  ^^  ^f  ,j3  ^p^*  ^  Small  wtntisb  clcva- 

wben  his  digestive  ornns  were  thus  g;;^  of  the  size  of  a  silver  pennr,  which, 

deranged  his  n^er  observed  that  he  ^j^^^  ^^  into,  allowed  a  cheeiy  matter 

look^  yellow.    He  has  had  no  other  ^  ^  q^  making  an  incision  into 

disorder  incident  te  infancy.       .  ,  the  substonce  of  this  Tung,  I  could  not 

A  week  since,  the  mother  observed,  ^^^^^^  ^^^  more  traces  of  tubercular 

while  washing  hiro    a  swelling  in  the  ^^^^ .  j^  ''^^  emphysematous, 
abdomen,  for  which  an  emetic  and  a         Abdomen.— Greatest     circumference 

warm  bath  were  prescnbed  by  a  medical  ^  j^^j^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^  ^1,^  ^^^j^  j^^ 

™*P'  .  .       ^1       1 J  T  A  A       being  27  inches:  when  its  cavity  was 

On  examining  the  abdomen,  I  find  a    j^.j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^  serous 

large  tumor  occupying  ^1  the  regions,  fl^id ';«^ped.    On   turning  down   the 

but  situated  rather  to  the  nght  side,  ^        j  ^^jj^d  ^y^^  peritoneum  infiamed 

extending  from  the  nbs  above  to  the  ^nd  adherent  for  the  space  of  one  square 

iliac  foss©  below.    A  depression  exists  j^^,,  ^  ^^  ^„„^r     ^^  followingparts 

between  the  margin  of  the  nbs  and  the  ^^^  presented  themselves  to  view  :— 
tumor,  which    is    more  evident  when        j,^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  .,^„^  g„^ 

pressure  is  made  with  the  fingers ;  this  ^jt^acted  attention.    It  was  distended 

depression  renders  the  origin    of  the  ^j^,,  ^^^^      ^^  traversed  the  fore  part 

tumor  from  the  liver  doubtfiil  ^f  ^y^^  j„mor  obliquely,   from  the  left 

The  abdomen  feels  hard,  there  is  no  ^j^  j^j^,^  ^  ^he  right  above,  and  ter- 

fluctuation,  the  veins  are  turgid,  and  ^^^^^^  immediately  under  the  right 

the  greneral    aspect   of  this  cavity  is  y^y^^  ^f  j^e  liver  in  the  cecum;  f^m 

ascitic.      He    passes  lej»    unne   than  ^j,      i„^  ^^  ascending  colon  passed 

usual.      Since   the  swelling  was  first  transversely,  Uking  the  place  of  the 

oUerved     it    has    mweased    rapidly,  transveraewlon,  wbich  latter  was  lost 

Slight   cough ;    skin   hotter   than  na-  amongst  the  smaU  intestines,  and  these 

^•'™'  were  lying  to  the  left   of  the  tumor. 

Hyd.  Cret&,  at.  iij.  o.  n.  Liq.  Am.  Acet*  Xhe  only  part  remaining  exposed  to 

et  Sp.  JEth.  Nit.  t.  d.  view,  be/ore  displacing  the  viscera,  waa 

June  10th. — Abdomen  22  inches  in  a  large  tumor  situated    rather  to  the 

circumference;  no  sickness;  motions  in  right  of  the  abdomen,  extendinjg  from 

lar^  9uaDtity,  and  of  a  dark  i^reen  the  liver  to  the  pelviii,  displacing  the 
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lar^  and  small  intestiues.    It  was  of  To  the  Baron  Du  Potet  de  Sennevoy. 
yanous    colours    externallj,  beings    in  Sir, 

some  places  li?id,  bluisb,  and  streaked  I  feel  it  but  due  to  you  to  acknowledf^ 
with  beautiful  red  vessels ;  in  others  it  publicly  the  source  from  whence  I  de- 
had  a  paler  or  yellowish  hue.  On  the  rived  such  a  knowledge  of  the  science 
left  sioe  it  was  lobulated  and  nearly  of  mesmerism  as  has  enabled  me  to  pur- 
white.  It  seemed  to  originate  in  the  sue  the  course  of  inquiry,  and  to  obtain 
rig^bt  kidney,  as  no  traces  of  this  ffland,  the  remits,  detailed  in  the  following  * 
as  it  exists  normally,  could  be  found,  case. 

It  weighed  about  4^  lbs.    The  left  kid-        Surprised  at  the  phenomena  exhibited 

uey  was  in  its  natural  position.  by  those  patients  whom  you  treated  at 

ror  all  that  follows  I  am  indebted  to  the  University  College  Hospital,  where, 

Thomas  King,  Esq.,  curator  of  the  Mu-  through  the  kindness  olttr.  Elliotson,  I 

seum  of  Guy's  Hospital.  was  invited  to  att^ndv*ZMpld  not  hope 

The  tumor  was  as  large  as  an  adult  that  so  shortly  afterwarSp  should  thus, 

woman's  head.    The  ureter  was  seen  in  my  own  practice,  see  the  beneficial 

slightly  dilated  above,  and  much  con-  results  of  mesmerism, 
tracted  below,  coursing  over  the  inner        I  have  only  to  add,  that  my  attention 

part  of  the  tumor ;  the  capsula  renalis  was  not  directed  to  the  respiration  (as 

was  normal.    The  tunica  propria  of  the  was  that  of  an  eminent  physician,  wno 

enlarged  kidney  was  veir  extensively  has  already  given  us  the  results  of  his 

separated  from  the  gland,  at  different  experiments),  nor  indeed  had  I  any  other 

parts,  by  a  sanguineous,  serous,  and  in.  object  in  view  than  that  of  simply  imi- 

flammatory  effusion.     The  external  sur-  tating,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  method  of 

face  of  the  membrane,  at  the  upper  part,  manipulation  practised  by  yourself, 
seemed  to  have  produced  a  large  cake,  I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect, 

4ike  a  six  months'  placenta ;  the  texture  Yours  &c., 

of  which  was  firm,  medullary,  fibrous,  S.  Sandys,  . 

and  cystiform.    There  were  some  traces  Surgeon. 

of  venal  subsUnce  pretty  generally  be-       <  ^'^'^^^^{St^'^'^' 
neath  the  proper  tunic,  pale,  compressed, 

and  rather  dense;  but,  for  the  most  part,        x,  S.,  aged  about  42,  a  female  of  quiet 

a  section  of  the  kidney  presented  a  com-  unj    sedentary  habits,  her  occupation 

plete  funffoid  degeneration.  being  that  of  a  sempstress,  has  for  seve- 

The  pelvis  was  dilated,  and  filled  with  ,^1  years  been  subject  to  dyspepsia,  with 

various    more    or    less    vascular    ex-  a  remarkable  though  variable  state  of 

erescences  of  different  sizes ;    in  the  the  tongue ;  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 

interior  of  these,  the  formation  of  com-  gi^in  falling  off*  about  once  in  ten  days, 

pound  cysts  was  evident  enough.    The  leaving  the  exposed  surface  raw  and 

other  parU  were  more  sensibly  medul-  painfully  sensitive ;  in  24  to  36  hours  it 

lary  in  appearance,  and  contained  por-  appears  as  usual  again.    For  this  she 

tions  in  different  stages  of  dissolution.  ],as  been  under  constant  treatment,  of 

There  appeared  to  be  a  few  simple  ^hich   daily  exercise  in  the  open  air 

renal  cells.  formed  a  part.    About  the  middle  of 

,_,^ November  she  was  affected  with  a  con- 
stant vomiting,  partially  relieved    by 

ANOMALOUS  CASE  OF  HYSTERIA,  creosote  Tthe  effervescing  saline  having 

^MESMERISM.  failed),  and  completely  removed  by  hy- 

___  drocyanic  acid.    This  was  accompanied 

by  pain  and  weakness  in  the  back  and 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  loins.    About  a  month  afterwards  she 

gji^  was  affected  with  retention  of  urine,  re- 

If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  give  quiring  the  constont  use  of  the  catheter, 

insertion  to  the  following  letter  and  case,  ^ix  or  seven  days  after  this  she  was  ob- 

you  will  much  obliire  served  one  evening  to  nse  from  her  bed 

Your  obedient  servant,  (»*»«"'  nine  p.m.)  in  a  state  bordering  on 

S.  Sandys.  somnambulism;  she  put  her  shawl  over 

Surgeon.  ^^^  shoulders,  saying  that  she  must  ^ 

4,  FrancU  Terrwe,  KentUh  Town,  *  OUt  and  Uke  a  walk ;  tKU  %Vi^  v«^  n%^ 

Feb.  ft,  18M.  difficuUy  T«s\mTi^^  Ktwh  ^ss«i^>*&  >««* 
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streDgtli  was  much  augmented  at  the  I  now  felt  that  as  mesmerism  bad 
time,  and  she  declared  vehemeutly  *'  she  the  sanction  of  so  eminent  a  phjsiciau 
would  ffo  out,  as  Mr.  Sandys  had  as  Dr.  Elliotson  in  these  cases,  I  was 
ordered  ner."  After  a  few  minutes  she  quite  justified  in  trjing  it. 
began  to  tremble  violently,  clinging  On  the  evening,  therefore,  of  Decem- 
for  support  to  an  J  one  standing  near  ner :  ber27th,  the  usual  passes  were  made, 
her  strength  gradually  decreased,  and  and  continued  for  about  fifty  minutes, 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  laid  upon  the  beginning  soon  after  the  commence- 
bed,  when  she  shortly  awoke  aeusible.  ment  of  the  attack.  From  that  day  to 
This  attack  did  not  fail  to  come  on  every  this,  a  period  of  more  than  a  moiitb, 
evening,  at  first  for  a  few  days  spon-  the  manipulations  have  been  followed 
taneously,  afterwards  in  some  way  de.  b^  one  uniform  result— a  state  of  coma 
pendent  upon  the  use  of  the  catheter,  as  (if  I  may  so  call  it),  or  profound  mes- 
It  always  suporfened  immediately  after  meric  sleep,  coming  on  gradually  after 
that  operatkM,  though  the  time  was  a  certain  length  of  time  (rcquinng  fif- 
purposely  varied  at  uncertain  intervals,  teen  or  twenty  minutes  before  any  effect 
oetween  half-vast  eight  and  half-past  is  observed,  and  about  thirty-five  to  pro- 
ten,  beyond  wbicb  time,  if  the  operation  duce  the  full  effect),  the  respiration  be- 
be  delayed,  the  attack  appears  to  come  coming  slower,  and  so  gentle  as  to  be 
on  spontaneously.  auite  inaudible.      At  length   a   deep- 

During  the  attack  she  exhibits  a  most  drawn  sigh,  followed  in  about  five  mi- 
pointed  aversion  to  all  females,  not  notes  by  a  second,  af\er  which  we  find 
shewing  any  friendly  recognition  of  her  the  extremities  generally  so  rigid,  that 
sister,  or  any  of  her  friends  or  acquaint-  moving  one  leg  moves  the  whole  body, 
ance,  positively  denving  their  identity.  There  is  also  always  a  great  diminu- 
and  declaring  that  they  are  all  in  league  tion,  if  not  a  total  absence,  of  sensibi- 
to  keep  her  in  confinement.  lit?   in    the    skin,   as  evinced   by  the 

This  paroxvsm    daily   increased    in  following    tests :    pinching,    pricking, 

violence  and  induration*.     Persuasion,  scratching,  and    tickling,  particularly 

fear,  and  the  cold  ''douche,"  having  the  soles  of  the  feet,  wbicn   at  other 

failed  to  quiet  it,  recourse  was  had  to  times  she  cannot  endure. 

Battley's    sedative    solution,    in    half-  Her  sense  of  hearing  seems  equally 

drachm  doses,  given  sbortlv  before  the  dull,  shewing    no    sijpi  of  percepti(m 

expected  time  of  theattacK;  the  strait  when  her  own  name  is  shouted  in  her 

waistcoat  was  applied,  and  she  was  tied  ear ;  not  the  slightest  movement  even 

in  bed.    The  attack  came  on  as  usual,  of  the  eyelids  being   visible    when  a 

but  gradually  gave  way  under  the  in-  watchman's  rattle  is  suddenly  sprung  at 

fluence  of  the  opiate ;  she  slept  about  her  bedside.    Yet  it  has  appeared  to  me 

three  hours.    Her  state,  during  the  next  several  times  that,  when  in  this  state, 

and  three  following  days,  was,  however,  certainly  when  in  progress  towards  it, 

such  as  to  forbid  a  perseverance  in  its  she  is  sensible  of  any  exertion  of  the 

use ;   she  vomited  her  food  constantly ;  voluntary  muscles,   even  of  resistance 

her  head  was  in  racking  pain  ;  she  felt  without  motion,  and  this  afler  all  the 

worse  than  usual,  and,  to  use  her  own  ordinary  sensibility  of  the  skin  appeals 

expression,  "  perfectly  wretched."  extinct. 

The  duration  of  the  attack  at  this  She  shews  no  consciousness  when 
time,  if  left  uncontrolled,  was  usually  violently  shaken,  and  the  use  of  the 
two  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  when  she  scarificator  (having  been  cupped  on  the 
graduallj^  became  quieter,  though  she  loins  when  in  this  state)  produced  a 
still  continued  muttering,  and  at  length  short  expression  of  uneasiness  rather 
became  sensible,  without,  however,  hav-  than  of  pain;  and  she  immediately  re- 
ing  once  closed  her  eyes.  lapsed  into  her  com'atose  condition,  not 
having  in  the  morning  the  slightest  re- 

*  So  violent  had  Bbe  now  become,  and  m  mall-  collection  of  what  had  passed, 

cloun  wrre  ber  exprecsed  intention!  during^  the  The  catheter,  if  introduced  white  she 

:rilatSeTu^2^VrriU^1hV7r•'.'  ~mainsin  thU  sute.  has  the  effect  .f 

Soentattempuiihe  madetojampoutofthe  win-  partially  rousing  tier,  requiring  a  few 

ow.  and  to  dash  her  head  against  the  wall,  that  more  passes  of  the  hand  to  quiet  her. 

more  «tly.  n>eu>.  of  re.tr.li.t  .ere  thought «-  g,,/  ^„  ,^ft  ^^  two  SUCCesMTe  night* 
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without    the    mesmerism;   the    attack  PHARMACY  LAWS* 
each  nififht  came  on  as  usual,  lasted 

about  tb^  houw,  aud  left  ber  low,  ex-  »<>"'•  «=«>'«°«  or w«i«o».  n»  imland. 

hausted,    faint,    and    sleepless ;    each  «   ■  ■» 

bi^iS"^!?  '^^'  K'd:;  Xe'  ^o  **•  ^'"^  "f  '*«  ^«*-^  <'-«'• 

mesmerism  was  resumed,  and  she  waa  S'^^* 

quieted  as  usual.  Tbe  subject  of  the  change  proposed  to 

About  ten  da/s  afterwards  the  attack  be  made  in  the  character  and  runctiona 

was  one  evening  allowed  to  remain  for  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland, 

forty-fi?e  minutes,  at  which  time  (her  and   of  its  members,  has  been  now  for 

▼iolence  being  undiminisbed)  the  usual  some  time  before  the  public ;   and  being 

{»a8se8  were  made,  and  were  soon  fol-  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  the  pulj- 
owed  by  their  ordinaiy  effect.  He  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  profession,  it 
From  this  mesmeric  sleep  she  com-  has  excited  a  degree  of  general  interest 
monly  awakea  in  about  tnree  hours,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  in  dif. 
quite  sensible.  I  should  here  say,  that  ference  usually  displaced  towards  ques- 
the  above  phenomena  ha?e  as  frequently  tions  of  medical  policy,  but  certainly 
been  produced  by  my  pupil,  Mr.  W.  not  greater  than  it  merits.  The  ques- 
Whitenouse,  as  by  myself;  indeed  it  tion  is  one  of  deep  interest  to  the  mem- 
waa  be  who  first,  by  per8e?ering  for  hers  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
about  fifty  minutes,  produced  tbe  mark'  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  whp 
ed  effects  above  described,  though  I  had  feels  that  either  the  wel/are  of  the  pub<- 
several  times  previously  observed  a  lie  or  the  character  of  his  CoWef^e  is  at 
slight  and  transient  drowsiness  or  stake,  to  adopt  the  course  which  ap- 
quietude  result  from  a  few  passes.  pears  to  him  best  calculated  to  protect 
The  introduction  of  the  catheter  in  ooth.  Hitherto  I  have  looked  on ;  be- 
the  morning  has  once  or  twice  been  fol-  cause  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
lowed  by  a  short  and  slight  attack,  time  had  arrived  wnen  interference  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  evening ;  this  has  likely  to  prove  seasonable  or  effectual, 
likewise  sometimes  preceded  the  opera-  As  yet,  in  this,  as  in  most  other  in- 
tion.  stances  in  which  the  interests  and  views 
There  has  throughout  been  a  remark-  of  numbers  are  involved,  the  tide  has 
able  temporary  loss  of  power  in  the  flowed  in  one  direction :  the  minds  of 
lower  extremities.  I  n  the  day-time  she  the  public,  and  of  tbe  profession  at 
can  walk  firmly;  whereas  at  night, dur-  large,  have  been  carried  away  b^  the 
ing  the  attack,  when  she  sets  her  feet  representations  which  have  been  mdus- 
on  the  floor,  the  knees  sink  under  her,  triously  put  forth  by  one  side,  and  the 
and  she  falls  instantaneously,  without  claims  of  reason  and  dispassionate  in- 
staggering,  and  without  attempting  to  quiry  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  ardour 
savenerself.  of  pursuit;  but  since  tbe  first  impulse 
>  The  same  results  have  uniformly  fol-  has  now  spent  its  force,  and  in  some 
lowed  the  mesmerism  if  practised  in  the  degree  subsided,  the  minds  of  all  par- 
day  time,  independently  of  the  attack  ties  must  be  in  fitter  mood  for  calm  and 
or  of  catheterism— -the  same  succession  impartial  investigation.  The  intentions 
of  symptoms — the  same  insensibility  to  and  plans  of  the  advocates  of  the  change 
external  impressions.  It,  however,  re-  have  been  in  part  made  public,  and  the 
quires  less  time  to  effect  this,  twenty  to  time  has  at  last  come  wlieu  their  value 
twenty.five  minutes  being  sufficient,  and  title  to  support  may  be  at  once 
From  this  day-sleep  she  awakes  in  about  strictly  and  temperately  weighed,  and 
three  hours,  much  refreshed.  the  public  mind  disabused  of  those  erro- 
In  conclusion  I  have  only  to  add,  neous  impressions  (if  any)  which  may 
that  should  any  member  of  our  profes-  have  been  made  upon  it. 
sion  wish  to  convince  himself,  and  to  You  are  aware,  sir,  that  there  exist,  in 
be  an  eve-witness  of  the  results  ob-  Ireland,  three  medical  corporations,  in- 
tained,  1  shall  be  happy  to  shew  him  vested  severally  with  distinct,  appro- 
the  case  at  any  time.  priate,  and  independent  rights,  func- 
tions, and  powers,  all  conferred  and 
— — -  guaranteed  either  by  royal  charter  or  by 

act  of  pariiamenU    H\\SDAt\f^  ^^  ^^- 
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leffe  of  Surgeons  has  beeo,  and  still  is,  fear  the  assertion  was  deeeitfiil  on  the 
a  corporation  devoted  exclusively  to  sur-  part  of  the  writer ;  for,  1.  The  report  of 
fferj,  holding,  as  bj  its  charter  it  is  the  committee  contained  no  such  state* 
bound  to  do,  the  practice  of  pharmacy  ment.  2.  The  intention  of  the  proposen 
to  be  a  dntinct  oranch,  foreign  to  it,  ^vowedlj  is  that  the  members  and  liceii« 
and  belonging  by  law  to  another  bod^.  tiates  of  the  College  shall  have  power 
Now,  however,  it  is  sought  to  alter  its  to  charge  for  the  medicine  they  dispense, 
original  inlention  and  character,  and  to  as  well  as  power  to  dispense  it.  3.  It 
convert  it^tnto  a  pharmaco-chirnrgical  is  notorious  that  the  prospect  of  making* 
corporation  for  licensing  general  prac-  the  money  which  is  now  made  by  the 
titioners,  who  shall  practise  both  as  sur-  apothecaries,  and  even  in  the  sanie 
geons  and  apothecaries,  and  deal  in  and  manner,  is  one  of  the  considerations  by 
▼end  medicine.  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  induce 

The  laws  which  it  is  proposed,  in  the  members  and  licentiates  to  consent  to 
name  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  to  Uie  measure.  Now  let  me  ask  is  it  to 
establish  and  impose  upon  the  College  be  believed  that  practitioners  shall  have 
and  the  apothecaiy  branch  of  the  pro-  power  to  charge  for  their  medicine,  and 
fession,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  trans-  jet  flfive  it  for  nothing;  or  that  charging 
pired,  have  been  published  in  late  num.  for  it,  they  will  not  charge  as  much  aa 
oers  of  certain  newspapers,  in  articles  consistently  with  their  interest  they  can 
headed  *'  Royal  College  of  Surgeons"  do!  If  the  public  think  so,  it  will  soon 
— '*  Pharmacy  Laws.''  Put  forth,  as  be  undeceived.  It  is  not  in  nature  that 
this  has  been,  under  the  name  of  the  a  man  wanting  money,  and  having  a 
College,  the  public  are,  of  course,  led  to  legal  opportunity  by  which  to  make  it, 
suppose  that  it  has  been  published  by  shall  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of 
its  order,  and  with  its  sanction.  Thif,  that  opportunity  when  it  may  offer, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  and  it  would  But  though  the  intention  of  not  making 
behove  the  College  to  see  to  it ;  unless  money  on  the  sale  of  their  medicine 
it  would  be  sponsor  for  every  one  who  were  seriously  entertained,  it  must  proire, 
has  the  boldnets^  to  make  an  unautho-  under  the  proposed  system,  impracti- 
rized  and  surreptitious  use  of  its  name,     cable ;  and  eitner  the  one  or  the  other 

I  observe  tfiat  you  have  been  favoured  must  be  abandoned.  Under  this  system 
with  a  copy  of  the  articles ;  it  will,  the  practitioner  alone  could  practise ; 
therefore,  suffice  to  refer  those  who  may  and  if  he  be  not  remunerated  by  fee  for 
wish  to  know  its  contents,  to  your  num-  his  service,  be  must  indemnify  and  remu- 
ber  of  the  20th  inst.  The  other  provi-  nerate  himself  through  his  medicine, 
sions  which  it  is  intended  that  the  act  Now  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
of  parliament  shall  contain,  have  not  munity  which  is  altogether  unable  to  fee 
been  made  public :  that,  however,  there  a  practitioner  even  to  the  most  moderate 
are  others,  of  a  most  important  character,  amount,  and  pay  also  for  medicine,  and 
I  can  positively  state,  and  which  will  which  can  remunerate  him  only  by  wfant 
require  the  most  serious  consideration,  he  may  make  upon  it.  All  this  portion, 
But  against  the  code  here  propounded  which  really  comprehends  the  greater 
for  the  regulation  of  pharmacy,  I  pro-  part  of  the  population  of  this  country, 
test  in  the  strongest  terms,  for  reasons  the  committee  propose  to  prevent  hence- 
which  I  will  presently  state.  Mean-  forth  from  applying  to  the  regular  apo- 
time  I  must  advert  to  a  matter  which  thecary,  and  to  compel  to  have  re- 
requires  notice,  before  I  proceed  further,    course  to  their  practitioner  for  relief. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  announce-  How,  I  ask,  is  toe  practitioner  to  deal 
ment  of  the  proposed  laws  that  it  is  with  patients  of  this  class  ?  They  can- 
"  not  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  income  not  fee  him ;  and  if  he  make  not  money 
from  the  sale  of  them*'  that  practitioners  by  bis  medicine,  how  is  he  to  be  remu- 
are  to  dispense  medicines.  The  inter-  nerated  ?  Will  any  one  believe  that  be 
pjretation  put  upon  this  by  those  igno-  will,  or  expect  that  b«  shall,  keep  a 
rant  of  the  real  intentions  of  the  parties  pharmacy  for  the  supply  and  service  of 
is,  that  the  members  of  the  College  of  patients  from  whom  he  is  not  to  receive 
Surgeons  intend  not  to  char^  for  the  a  return,  or  that  he  will  be  either  gen^- 
medicines  which  they  shall  dispense  to  rous  or  fool  enough  not  to  take  aavan- 
their  patients;  but  this  is  as  ffreat  a  tage  of  the  powers  with  which  he  is  to 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  public,  as  I    be  invested,  and  remunerate  himself  by 
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taxing  tbe  medicine  which  he  shall  dis-  College,  and  the  station  of  its  mem- 

pensc  ?     Doubtless  he  will ;  or  if  he  do  bers,   would  be  compromised   by  tlicir 

hot,  he  will  refuse  to  attend  such  pa-  dispensings   and   selling  m-  dicine,  and 

tients,  who  would  then  be,  by  the  wis-  by  its  conversion  from  a  college  of  pure 

dom  of  tbe  committee,  deprived  of  all  surg'eons  into  one   of  apothecarj'sur- 

resource.  geons.     And  if  oaths  are  to  bind  at  all, 

Havinpf  shown  that  it  is  intended  that  I  know  not  how  any  member  or  iiceu- 

the  practitioner  of  tbe  new  system  shall  tiate  wbo  has  taken  that  ji[^ cited  can 

charge  for  his  medicine,  and  indeed  that  dispense  or  sell   medicine^ithin   the 

he  must  do  so,  as  well  to  protect  the  publie  prescribed  limit,  and  not  account  him- 

as  himself,  I  proceed  to  state  my  objec-  self  a  perjured  man.    The  oatb  is  ex- 

6ons  to  the  entire  proposition.     First—  press,  positive,  and  unconditional.     It 

The  College  of  Surgeons  have  no  right,  is  taken  voluntarily  and  advisedly,  and 

authority, or  sanction,  to  take  upon  itself  no  openinn^  for  evasion  is  lefi.     If  gen- 

to  regulate  or  propose  laws  for  tbe  regu-  tlemen  find  tbe  obligations  which  they 

lation  of  the  practice  of  pharmacy.     Its  have    taken    upon    themselves    incon- 

authority  is  expressly  defined    by  its  venient  or  irksome,  they  should,  when 

charter,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  they  propose   to  throw  off  one  part  of 

regulation  of  the  prufes^ion  of  surgery,  the  compact,  put  oflf  the  other  also.    Let 

The  regulation  of  the  practice  of  phar-  them  cease  to    be  members  of  a  body 

macy  and  of  the  profession  of  the  apo-  the  functions  and  privileges  of  whicn 

'thecary,belongs,  and  is  by  law  conferred  do  not  suit  their  views  and  wishes,  but 

upon  and  entrusted  to,  the  Apothecaries'  to  which  thev  pledged  themselves  when 

Uall,  and  it  is'not  less  an  encroachment  theyentered  it,and  let  them  goto  another 

upon  the  rights  of  the  Hall,  by  the  Col.  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  they  have 

lege  to  assume  authority  to  interfere  in  in  view.     When  to  tlie  preceding  con* 

these  matters,  than  it  would  be  of  those  siderations   we  add   the  fact,   that  tbe 

of  the  College,  if  tbe  Hall  took  upon  College  imposed  the  oatb    in  question 

itself  to  promulgate  laws  for  the  regula-  upon  themselves ;  that  their  first  charter 

tion  of  the  profession  of  surgery.     Nor  did  not  contain   it;  that  it  was  intro- 

ought  it  be  countenanced  for  a  moment,  duced  at  their  own  desire,  and  that  hut 

Let  the  members  of  the  body,  whether  a   few  years  ago  into  their  new  one; 

individually  or  collectively,  lay  before  what  justification   have  they  now    for 

parliament  the  grievances  or  disabilities,  seeking  to  get  rid  of  it  ? 
if  any,  under  which  they  labour,  and        Thirdly — The  proposed  change   has 

seek  from  the  legislature  a  remedy ;  but  not  received  due  consideration  or  sufB- 

the  College  have  no  right  to  take  upon  cient  sanction  from  the  College  or  the 

themselves,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  profession.     Here,  doubtless,  I  shall  be 

to  make  or  propose  laws  for  the  regula-  told  that  '*  it  was  passed  at  an  unusu- 

tion  of  a  branch  of  the  profession  with  ally  lartre  meeting  without  a  division," 

which   the  legislature  have  not  given  and   "  that  the  committee  had  received 

them  authority  to  interfere.     If  such  a  communications  from  all  parts  of  the 

proceeding  be  once  sanctioned,  where  or  country,   expressing  satisfaction,"  Sec. 

when  is  it  to  stop  ?  Not  until  all  the  in-  But  let  us  examine  this   matter  more 

stitutions  of  the  countir  have  changed  particularly,  for  I  like  not  such  general 

places,  or  have  been  all  concentrated  in  statements.    The  College  contains   be- 

the  College  of  Surgeons.     Secondly—  tween  one  hundred  and  thirty  and  one 

The  members  and  licentiates  of  tbe  Uol-  hundred  and  forty  members;  and  on  no 

lege  are  bound  by  oath  **  to  the  utmost  occasion  has  one-third  of  the  number  ever 

of  their  power  to'endeavour  to  promote  voted  upon  the  question.     Is  it  thus,  sir, 

the  dignity  of  the  College,"  and  **  that  that  such  a  question  is  to  be  decided — a 

they  will  not  at  any  time  hereafter  (question  involving  the  nature,  the  func- 

practise  the  business  or  profession  of  an  tions,  and  the  station  of  a  public  body  ? 

apothecary,  or  sell  drugs  or  medicines  My  opponents  will  say.  Why  did  they 

within  the  city  of  Dublin,  or  at  any  not  attend  ?    I  answer,  There  are  suffi- 

place  within  ten  miles  thereof,  so  help  cient  reasons  why  they  did  not ;  but  it 

them  God."  should   not   have   been  lefl  to   option. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  There  should  have  been  "  a  call  of  the 

obligations  of  this  oath.     No  one,  not  House."      The  members  should  Wv^ 

even  the  advocate  of  the  change,  at-  been  speclaWy  ^vwnm^tv^,  ^\\^>  \^  "ws^- 

tempts  to  denj  that  the  dignity  of  the  ccssary,  awdet  ^tvw.    \^  V^vv"^  \v^^\w^««^ 
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done  there  would  have  been  a  difTerent  either  highly  objectionable,  or  ioiprae* 

result,  or  I    am   mistaken.     Next,  sir,  ticable. 

for     the     communications     from     the  Fifthly— They  are  not  necessary  for 

eountry  : — The    committee,    according  the  purpose  which  they  profess  to  seek« 

to  their  own  statement,  received  nearly  Sixthly — They  appear  to  me   to    be 

one  hundred  communications  from  mem-  only   a  mask   for  another,   as  yet  not 

bers  and   licentiates    in*  the   country :  avowed,  design.     The  three  last  objec- 

8ome  advene ;  the  majority  favourable,  tions  will  require  the  space  of  another 

Now  there  are  about  thirty  members,  letter,  and   tnerefore,  for  the  present, 

and  upwards  of  two  hundred  licentiates,  I  subscribe  myself, 

resident  in  the  country,  so  that  makingr  Your  obedient  servant, 

due  allowance  for  the  word  "nearly,"  A  Member  of  the  Collegb 

tnd   for  the    adverse  communications,  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

the  nroportion  of  those    favourable  to  

the  coange,  does  not  exceed  a  third  of  ; 

the  entire.     But  the  strongest  proof  of  m  l?nm  A  T     n  Krj  i^riirrii^* 

my  objection  is,  that  the  licentiates  of  MJCiJLFlLy A Li   UA^Hi  I  I  rj. 

Dublin  have  actuaUy  protested  against 

the  measure.     The  public  have  been  Saturday,  February  10,  183S. 

told  nothing  of  this,  but  it  is  nevertheless 

true.    They  have  been  convened  within  

the  College  walls.    They  are  upwards  .,  ,^,^  omn^bu«.  licet  eti.m  mihi.  dignitatem 

•f  one  hundred  m  number.    They  have  jtrth  Medicm  tueri;  poteNtos  hkmIo  veniendi  in 

conferred  with  the  committee;  and  yet,  publicumiiit,  dicenUi periculam  ooo recn«o.*' 

while  they  complain  of  their  condition,  Oicaao. 

and  desire  a  remedy,  they  have  protested  

Si.  inS  £.nTnTlS!^?„'rLl,?.!!;  CONVICTION    FOR    MALAPRAXIS 
pcnsing  and  selling  medicine,  as  unjust  mft^wifprv 
to   the   apothecary,    derogatory  to  the  *^  Mii^vvii'i!iiit. 
profession,  and  one  which  nothing  but  In   the  whole   range   of  forensic   me« 
extreme  necessity  could  induce  them  to  jjeine  no  subject  can  be  more  interest- 
adopt.     What  IS  to   be  thought,  sir,  of  .                       j.«,     ,      ,             , 
this  proceeding  ?     Less  tlian  a  third  of  '"^T,  or  more  dlfficu1^  than  malapraxu. 

the  body  take  upon  themselves  to  drive  To  lay  down  the  limits  of  blameable 
011  a  measure  subversive  of  the  nature  inertness  on  the  one  hand,  and  still 
andfunctionsofthe  institution, and  this  ^^^  culpable  rashness  on  the  other, 
in  despite  of  the  protest  of  the  very  j  ^  V  i  i  •.!.•. 
persons^vhose  interesU  are  most  deeply  *'^^.  ^«  *^^^  ^"""^  ^^''^^  !«  ^''^  '"*«•- 
concerned.  Sir,  I  have  many  times  ▼ening  space  where  difference  of 
known  the  consideration  of  a  far  less  opinion  may  have  full  play,  would  re- 
important  question   postponed   until   a  quire  no  ordinary  tact;  and  we  are  not 

sutncient  number  of  the  body  should  be        •    j    *u      c  ^    ^v.  »,      -. 

_          .,              4ui-'*^       cc  '     L  surprised,  therefore,  that  some  writers 

present  to  give  the  decision  sutncient  '          '                    .11. 

sanction.     And  why  was  it  not  so   in  ^^"^   altogether  omitted    this    subject, 

this  case?      Will   not,  must  not,  the  In  the  obstetrical  branch  of  our  art,  at 

public  conclude   that  those  who  have  any  rate,  we  should  imagine  that  all 

acted  so  precinitately  have  some  object  ^j^^^            ^^  ^^„,j  j^j„  ^j^^   j^ 

in  view  which  the  body  at  large  would  V,,      ,  „   .              l    •          1       i         «. 

not  approve  ?    Why  h"as  the  protest  of  Bl"naell  in  reprobating  what  he  calls 

the  licentiates  been  withheld-even  from  "a  meddlesome  midwifery";  and,  con- 

the  College?    Why  have  the  committee  sequenUy,  that  no  practitioner  should 

not  even  alluded  U)  it  in  their  report,  ^  reproved  for  inertness,  in  abstaining 

though  they  boasted  of  the  many  letters  -       "^            ,          .     ^              1    •        i. 

ofapprobaiion  which  they  had  received?  '^^   manual  or  instrumental    interfe- 

Let  them  answer.     Let  them   answer  rence,  unless  the  case  clearly  required  it, 

also  this  question  :   What  moral  epithet  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.     It  may 

does  such  a  procee<ling  deserve  ?  or  of  ^^^  5^  without  interest  to  our  readers  to 

what  kind  must  be  the  cause  which  re-  1          •          ^1                            1.    .t.* 

Quires  it  ^  learn  how    they  manage  such    things 

My  fourth  objection  to  the  proposed  abroad ;  we  therefore  subjoin  rather  a 

laws  is,  that  tbej  are,  for  the  most  p^t)  c^ivow%  ^«&a  \\x  UlM&tcsitioo^  which  we 
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bare  taken  from  one  of  the  German  dead,  aa  the  mother  had  not  felt  anjr 

journals*.  movements  for  three  daj-s.     He  men- 

On  the  2d  of  January,  183-,  Mr.  K.,  IJ"""'  Ji|''  ?"?"'.""  /''"  i*"*  f'''!,'!  f"'"", 

an  accoucheur,  wa«  called  betwwn  seven  *«  mother  to  the  husband,  who  did  not 

mbA  eight  in  the  evening,  aa  he  stated  f.""'"'"'  *"  "  ''"'  "l*  Caaarcan  opera- 

ia  U.^fint  examination,   to  Mrs.  X.  "on  was  not  expressly  named     Mr.  K. 

She  was  K  reua  of  aj^,  bad  borne  ""  opposed  to  delivery  by  the  natural 

■eveml  cbiidrin,  »d  wa.  now  in  the  P?««W«..  >»  he  thought  that,  under  the 

eighth  month  of  pregnancy.    For  twelve  «*"'"  ?'*T"t?ld*'       "*•  °* 

or  fourteen  days  she  had  been  suffering  8*"""  '•'  *"  cduo. 
from  hBmorrhaire,  which  did  not  occur        c     l  .l     l- ^  /•  .l 

eTery  day,  but  when  it  did,  sometimes  ,  ^"f^  '"*».  ^^^  ^'»**^  "^  ^  ^««' 

amounted  to  two  or  three   pints.     He  founded  on  the  accoucheur's  deposition; 

said  thatatthis,  his  first  visit,  the  woman  but  it  was  contradicted  in  many  mate- 
was  weak  and  exhausted,  the  pulse  slow,  rial   points.     The   husband  of  the  de- 
but not  too  weak,  and  that  there  was  no  ^^^^   ^^       J   j^^^  ^      ^^jj 
bflemorrhafre,    and    no  nervous   syrop-  ,  ,    ,        ,        . . 
toms.    On  examination,   he  found  the  ^^*^^   "n^"  ^J<?v«n   o'clock,  when  his 
OS  uteri  high,  and  no  part  of  the  child  patient  had  already  expired ;  tliat,  after 

presenting;  there  were  neither  labour  repeatedly  touching  the  body,  he  de- 

nains  nor  pains  in  the  back,  but  in  the  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^jjj  ^^  j^^j    ^„j  ^^^ 
body  only.      The  accoucheur  was  of  .       i.   •     V. 

opinion  that  the  placenta  had  been  par-  "°  mention  was  piade  of  the  Ctesarean 

tially  separated,  and   was  lying  upon  operation,  which  he  (the  husband)  would 

the  OS  uteri,  and  that  the  patient  was  in  certainly  have  allowed, 
danger,  but  he  did   not  attempt  any        ^^  q    ^^^  midwife,  confirmed  this ; 

thing,  as  she  was  weak,  and  in  want  of  ,    ^     , ,    ,     ,    ^    ,  , 

reposi.      He  therefore  contented  him-  ^"^  ^^^^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  accoucheur,  on  go- 

self  with  prescribing  an  emulsion  con-  "Jg"  away,  had  said  to  her  that  he  would 

tainingextractofhyoscyanius  and  ether,  return  in  the  afternoon  to  perform  the 

and  introduced  a  piece  of  sponge  mois-  cesarean  operation.    She  also  deposed 

tened  with   alum,   strong  acetic  acid,  .1    ^  »     r  a        -«•     -•  l    i.  j 

oxymel,  and  water,  into  t^e  vagina.  ^^^''  ^y  ^""^^"^"^  examinations,  she  had 

On  the  3d  of  January,  between  dwe  convinced  herself  of  the  position  of  the 

and  six  in  the  morning,  the  accoucheur,  placenta,  but  that  the  accoucheur  consi- 

and  Mrs.  C.  the  midwife,  were  at  the  jercd  this  only  as  a  conjecture;  which, 

ZXb^S'StKtl^dsIhTL'rt  bowever    he  altogether  denies      She 

ing,  and  nearly  destroyed  the  patient;  also  added,  that  when  Mr.  K  directed 

her  lips  were  pale,  her  eyes  d'.m ;  she  her  to  dilate  the  os  uteri  till  hift  return, 

had  a  weak  pulse  and  cold  sweat,  but  she  replied,  that  the  patient  would  then 
spoke,  connectedly    and  complained  of  ^^^  j  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

no  pam.     Mr.  K.  found  that  the  vagina  %      .   .        .        ...  '       ...        , 

was  puffed,  and    pretematurally  soft,  ^^  opinion  that  delivery  was  indicated. 

and  that  the  os  uteri  was  high  and  This,  too,  was  denied  by  Mr.  K. ;  but 
closed,  but  remarked  no  labour-pains.  Mrs.  0.  persisted  in  it  when  confronted 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  parti-  ^j^j,  j,j^  Moreover,  on  the  3d  of  Ja. 
colarly  on  acconnt  of  the  great  weak-  .  ^  ,  .  .1  • 
ness  of  the  woman,  he  did  not  think  it  ^^^^7  »*>«  ^»"nd  ^^^  »»  "^c"  >»^  ^^^^ 
advisable  to  proceed  to  delivery,  as  he  and  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  groschen  (a 
feared  a  renewal  of  the  hemorrhage  silver  penny),  and  told  this  to  Mr.  K., 
and  other  bad  consecjuences.  About  nine  ^y^  however,  says  he  never  found  it 
o'clock  he  left  Mrs.  X.,  and  directed  the  V,,  ,  j  .  .••  1 
midwife  gradually  to  dilate  the  os  ^'  ^hc  endeavoured  to  dilate  the  os 
uteri.  An  hour  afterwards  he  found  the  uteri  as  she  was  directed,  but  the  flood- 
patient  breathing  her  last,  and  she  died  ing^  followed  one  another  too  quickly 
m  his  presence.     He  did  not  try  to  re-  ^  ^y[^^  her  to    repeat  her  attempte. 

Zr  te  c^ild^e'l&dTlL-  Mrs.  X.  died  half  au  Wx  ...W  ^.- 

_ K.'a  Telutu. 

M^J,fhnaSicbold*tJoanml,  Mr.     ¥Ja  IfcCOTO    tX%Xltt»»»WSl    w^ 
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tained  still  more  inconsistencies.  He  but  he  ought  to  have  used  proper  reme- 
said  that  he  did  not  attempt  artificial  dies,  and  to  have  waited  for  a  favours- 
delivery,  because  it  was  impossible  to  ble  moment  for  delivery,  so  as  to  be 
reach  the  os  uteri;  and  this,  although  ready  to  meet  the  danger  of  renewed 
he  had  repeatedly  declared  that  the  os  hoemorrhage,  and,  if  possible,  save  the 
uteri  was  closed  ;  and,  on  the  other  life  of  the  mother  and  the  child, 
hand,  bad  confessed,  when  the  protocol  4thly.  That  he  had  neglected  to  try 
of  the  proceedings  was  read,  that  it  to  resuscitate  the  patient,  and  had  held 
would  easily  have  admitted  a  finger,  the  child  to  be  dead,  without  any  proof. 
He  stated  that  at  first  he  had  suspected  6thly.  That  he  had  by  no  means  pro- 
a  presentation  of  the  placenta,  but  after-  perly  recognized  the  presentation  of  the 
wards   thought  that   the    hsemorrhage  placenta. 

proceeded  from  the  vessels  of  the  va-  In  consequence, the  Board  adjudged — 
gina,  for  which  reason  he  plugged  it.  1st,  that  Mrs.  X.  would  perhaps  have 
Lastly,  he  declared  that  he  clearly  fore-  died  under  any  other  method  of  treat- 
saw  the  death  of  the  patient,  and  did  ment,  and  that  it  could  not  be  shown 
not  wish  to  torment  her  uselessly,  nor  that  Mr.  K.'s  conduct  had  uncondition- 
to  be  exposed  to  censure  in  case  of  her  ally  caused  her  death  ;  2dly,  that 
dying  while  under  his  hands.  Mr.  K.    had    been    guilty     of    seve- 

The  Board  declared,  that  from  the  ral     manifest     offences     against     the 

deficiency  of  information,  from  the  con-  rules    of  medical    treatment,    so    that 

tradictions    between  the  testimony   of  he  could    no  longer  be  permitted    to 

Mr.  K.  and  Mrs.  C,  and  from  there  practise  midwifery,    unless   he  should 

having  teen  no  post-mortem  examina-  show,  by  successfully  going  through  a 

tion,  they  were  unable  to  decide  whe-  strict  examination,  that  he  had   been 

ther  the  death  of  the  patient  was  caused  led  astray  in  the  case  in  question  by  an 

by  heemorrhage  or  apoplexy ;  and  whe-  accidental  confusion  of  thought, 

ther  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  Mr.  K.'s  To  this  judgment  Mr.  K.  replied,  that 

not  having  delivered  the  woman,  for  it  from  the  os  uteri  being  high  and  closed, 

might  also  have  taken  place  during  the  neither  internal  nor  external  examination 

operation.      They   declared,    howerer,  could  prove  that  the  placenta  presented, 

that  the  accoucheur's  conduct  was  bla-  particularly  as  the  insertion  of  the  finger 

meable  for  the  following  reasons : —  produced  no  hsemorrhage.-   That  ooca- 

1st.  He  had  neglected  to  use  proper  sional  hoemorrhage,  indeed,  had  taken 

remedies.    They  blamed  him  for  having  place  for  a  week,  but  that  it  had  been 

added  the  strong  acetic  acid  to  the  solu-  but  slight,    according  to  the  account 

tion    of   alum,    declaring   its    action,  both   of  the  patient  and  the  midwife ; 

when  externally  applied,    to  be  very  and   being    accompanied    by    bearing 

different  from  that  of  yinegfar,  and  rather  down,  and  pain  in  the  sacrum,  seemed 

tending  to  increase  hsemorrhage.  to  show  that  premature  delivery  was 

2dly.  He  had  used  plugs  for  the  va-  at  hand.    He  endeavoured   to  answer 

ginal  haemorrhage,  although,  according  the  several  reasons   for  the  judgment 

to  his  first  view  of  the  case,  the  symp-  (with  the  exception  of  No.  2)  in  the 

toms  required  a  different  treatment.  following  manner: — 

3dly.  Notwithstanding    the    reasons  That    he    had    prescribed   the    best 

which  discouraged  him  from  attempting  remedies ;  for  the  accusation  as  to  the 

artificial  delivery,  he  ought  not  to  have  strong  acetic  acid  was  founded  on  an 

quhtefl  the  patient,  nor  to  have  left  the  error  of  the  pen  (in  one  of  the  written 

dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  to  the  midwife  \  ^Wd\Tvg*,>we  %wy^q!m\^  and  he  referred 
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to  bis  prescription  of  the  3d  of  January,  and  the  accoucheur  was  not  called  in  till 

to  show  that  he  had  ordered  vinegar,  afler  the  lapse  of  twelve  hours,  no  prac- 

That  on  the  following  morning  things  titioner  could  save  the  life  of  the  patient, 

had  altered,  and,  after  a  violent  flooding,  He  concluded  bj  attacking  the  midwife, 

be  had  convinced  himself  of  the  pre-*  who,  he  said,  had  caused  the  calamity, 

sentation  of  the  placenta ;  but  that  the  by  not  calling  him  in  three  days  sooner, 

patient  was  very  weak  and  near  her  when  be  would  have  had  time  to  dilate 

endy  and  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  the  os  uten. 

would  have  required  from  an  hour  to  an  On   this,  the    board  promulgated   a 

hour  and  a  half,  and  would  therefore  secondjudgment  to  the  following  effect*: 

have  infallibly  killed  her.  — Mr.  K.  is  mistaken  in  saying  that 

That    the  duty  of   a   physician,  as  no  better  remedies  could  have  been  used 

defined   in  his    oath,    is    to   leave   no  to  check  the  heemorrhage,  for  experience 

patient  without  aid,  but  that  he  is  not  has  sanctioned  the  internal  application 

obliged   by  any  law  to  remain  with  a  of  alum  and  the  mineral  acids.     He  was 

dying  person  till  the  last  sigh.     That  also  to  blame  in  refraining  from  artificial 

artificial  delivery  could  not  be  practised  delivery  on  account  of  the  fainting  or 

in  this  case,  and  as  midwives  are  not  weakness  of  the  patient,  as  such  a  state 

forbidden  to  dilate  the  os  uteri,  that  it  is  often  relieved  by  the  stimulus  resulting 

was  just  the  same  whether  he  or  the  from  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri, 

midwife    did    it.      Cordial    medicines  The     practitioner    should    certainly 

^would   have   been  hurtful  by  exciting  never  quit  his  patient  when  a  remedy  is 

haemorrhage.  to  be  used  with  the  intention  of  warding 

That  apparent  death    is  not  to  be  off  immediate  dissolution.    Thisisespe- 

presumed    when    a    pregnant    woman  cially    necessary  in  artificial  delivery, 

dies  of  hiemorrage  from  separation  of  as  partial  dilatations  of  the  os  uteri  are 

the  placenta,  but  only  when  death  has  injurious,  and  the  patient  is  exposed  to 

been    suddenly  produced    by    nervous  dangerous  hflemorrhage,  unless  with  due 

attacks,  spasms,  apoplexy,  or  the  like,  circumspection   and   presence  of  mind 

Nor  was  it  possible  for  the  child  to  live  the  delivery  is  concluded  as  quickly  as 

with  a  separated  placenta,  and  its  death  possible  after  the  artificial  dilatation  of 

was  confirmed  by  the  symptoms  of  putre-  the  os  uteri. 

faction.     It  was  the  fault  of  the  police  Mr.   K.  is   quite  opposed  to   expe- 

that  he  ha<{  not  performed  the  Ceesarean  rience  when  he  asserts  that  under  these 

operation  afler  the  death  of  the  mother ;  circumstances  death  is  never  merely  ap- 

for,  when  the  husband   hesitated,  they  parent,  and  that  the  children  are  always 

would    not    afford   him    the  necessary  bom  dead.   Hisignorance,too,  is  shown 

assistance.  in  other  inconsistencies ;  thus  he  rejected 

That  in   a  woman    who   has   borne  delivery  by  the  natural  passage, because 

many  children  the  os  uteri  is  closed  at  it  would  have  been  too  dangerous  for 

the  end  of  pregnancy,  even  although  it  the  child,  and  yet  he  says  it  was  dead, 

were  possible   to   press   the   finger  in,  because  it  had  not  moved  for  three  days, 

which  in  this  case  could  not  be  done,  Mr.    K.'s    want    of    knowledge    is 

from    the   uterus  lying  so   high.     He .  further  shown  by  his  theory  as   to  the 

added,  that  in  a  woman  in  the  eighth  closure  or  openness  of  the  os  uteri  at  the 

month  of  pregnancy,  in  whom  the  os  conclusion  of  pregnancy ;  for  be  makes 

uteri  was  closed  and   lying  high,  and  no  distinction  between  the  external  and 

where  hemorrhage  had  come  on  in  conse-  '' 

c.%                  ..         r.L       I          .  *  Ah  Mr.  K.  hud  omitted  No.  2  in  bis  aotwtr, 

quence  of  the  separation  mi  the  placenta,  the  board  omii  it  in  their  tc^i^. 
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internal  os  uteri.    No  fault  is  to  be  amoral  influence  over  his  patient  in  the 

alleged  ag-ainst  the  midwife.  Following  b^ur  of  suflering,  and  on  the  advantafre 

the    instructions    of  her    manual,  she  T'^'f'   might  be  uken  of  this  for  tlia 

,,    ,  .  ,  ,         *  nest   and    noblest  purposes.      The  at- 

called  in  an  accoucheur  on  the  appear-  uchment  of  the  sick,  and  the  respect  of 

ance  of  frequent  hemorrhage ;  and  Mr.  their  friends  towards  the  phvsician,  wene 

K.  says  himself,  that  he  found  the  pulse  strongly  sketched  by  Sir  Heorj^  who, 

slow,  but  not  weak,  and  that  neither  »>«wever  did  not  dwell  upon  t&ia  part 

,  ,  .,  of  the  subject. 

hemorrhage  nor  nervous  attacks  were        j  ^ju  ^^ter,  said  be,  tarn  to  bistoiy 

present.    Mr.  K.,  however,  showed  the  forinstances  in  verification  of  mj position, 

greatest  want  of  knowledge  in  entrusU  yet  I  will  not  go  back  to  antiquity;  though 

ingthe  midwife  with  the  dilatation  of  I  ra>ff»»t  find  o^ages  in  Homer  strongly 

.,  .    'J    •       !-•     L  expressive  of  the  attachment  and  respect 

the  OS  uten  during  his  absence.  ^f^^y^^  G^ja„  heroes  to  their  m^cal 

For  these  reasons,  the  board  confirmed  attendanu,  and  several  instances  in  the 

their  former  sentence.  life  of  Hippocrates  demonstrative  of  the 

This  case  hardly  requires  any  com-  ^^ifard  and  admiration  of  his  country- 

T.^    «.  *.  ,  ,,  men.     Our  own  times  furnish  me  with 

ment.    Mr.  K.  was  certainly  censurable  ^  ^^^^.^^    ^,^^^,1^  ^^  ^^e  deference 

for  leaving  his  patient  at  the  period  paid  to  a  physician  by  the  highest  po- 

when  he  did  so,  especially  if  we  judge  tentates.     Vt^ben   Dr.  Jenner  first  pro* 

by  the  event;  yet  if  this  is  thought  suf.  muiffated   the    protecUve  influence  ©f 

£  •     .  .     •     .T  A  vaccination  against  the  danger  of  small- 

ncient  to  justify  so  severe  a  sentence,  «  _    *u     i.:  *      c  c     '     e^*  a 

-  X  i......  ,  pox,   the  king  of  Spam   fitted  out  ao 

the  accoucheurs  of  his  distnct  must  have  expedition  to  carry  the  vaccine  matter 

attained  absolute  perfection ;  if  his  fel-  to  every  part  of  his  transmarine  do- 

low.practitioners  occasionally  err  like-  minions;  and  after  having  left  the  Tain- 

wise,  then  is  Mr.  K.  the  most  ill  used  of  1*^'*^  material  at  the  Canary  Islands,  the 

^      .  «  ...  Caraccas,  and  all  the  provinces  of  South 

men.     Surely  a  censure  from  a  public  America,  the  director  of  the  expedition 

board    would    have    been    punishment  resolved  to  carry  the  preservative  to  the 

enough,  without  suspending  him  from  remotest    part    of    Asia;    and   having 

the  practice  of  midwifery.  f^PP^^  \'  Acapuleo  and  the  Philippine 

^  '*  Islands,  he  introduced  vaccination  into 

—  China.     The  Emperor  of  Russia,  too, 

^^-w-wx^r^T^  r\Ty  ^wr^a,rr^r a wra  after  fac  had  established  the  practice  of 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS.  Taccjiialion  throughout  all  his  European 

dominions,  sent  Dr.  Boutaltz  to  traverse 

The   evening  meetings  for  the  season  his  Asiatic  possessions  for  the  same  be- 

commenced  on  Monday,  on  which  oc-  nevolent  pui^ose.     The  mission,  tbere- 

casion   the  rooms  were  crowded  to  ex-  fore,  when  it  had  reached  the  capital  of 

cess.    Amontr  those  present  we  observed  Siberia,  proceeded     to   Ocboltz;    from 

his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cam-  whence  he  sent  it  to  Kamscbatska,  and 

bridge,  flic  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  islands  situated  between  Asia  and 

the   Duke  of  Wellington,   Sir  Robert  America.    Fresh  matter  was  transmitted 

Peel,  and  many  distinguished  members  also   into   China;  so  that  the  Spanish 

of  the  church,  tne  bar,  and  the  senate.  and  Russian  expeditions  reached  dif- 

The  paper,  which  was  listened  to  with  ferent  points    oi    the  celestial  empire 

great    attention,    and    excited   general  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

interest,  was —  In   the  Island  of  Java  certain  por- 

^  yin>^v  Y*.  tions  of  land  have  been  set  apart  for  the 

On  some  of  the  Results  of  the  successful  support  of  vaccination  ;  and  as  a  mark 

Practice  of  Physic.     By  Sir  Henry  of  respect  and  veneration  for  the  author 

Halford,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Col-  of  this  valuable  discovery,  these  lands 

lege  of  Physicians,  &c.  &c.  have  been  designated  Jennerian  lands. 

After  acknowledging  the  favourable        This  detail  may  be  considered,  per- 

manner    in   which    his    former   papers  haps,  as  affording  evidence  rather  of  the 

had   been   received,    the    learned    Pre-  confidence    of  these  sovereigns  in  the 

sident  proceeded   to   enlarge  upon  the  merit  of  the  new  invaluable  resouree, 

facility  with  which  the  physician  obtained  than  of  their  personal  respect  and  de- 
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ference  to  Dr.  Jenner.     But  it  is  true  interposition  of  one  of  our  medical  bre*- 

tbat  Bonaparte,  in  the  plenitude  of  bis  tbren  su^pfests  a  question  to  my  mind  of 

power,    accorded    tbeir   freedom   from  tbe  expediency  df  educating  missionaries 

Dondare  to  no  less  tban  nine  captives  wbo  are  to  be  sent  to  tbe  rude  unin- 

«everaTly,  at  tbe  request  of  Dr.  Jenner—  formed  population  of  distant  countries  to 

a  homagne  to  tbe  benerolcnt  autbor  of  so  propagate  tbe  Gospel,  in   tbe  medical 

important    a  disci»yery;    and  tbat  tbe  art,  as  tbe  earliest  object  of  their  studies. 

Emperor  of  Austria  and  tbe  King  of  in  order  tbut  they  may  make  themselves 

Spam   paid    equal    attention     to     Dr.  more  acceptable  than"  if  they  presented 

Jenner^s  intercession  in  behalf  of  indi-  themselves  professedly  to  teacn  a  new 

ridoals  who  were  detained  in  tbeir  do-  religion.     I  propound  this  question  with 

minions.  great  diffidence,  particularly  in  tbe  pre- 

But  tbe  anecdote  most  flattering  to  sence  of  tbat  part  of  my  audience  with 
tbe  medical  profession,  which  I  would  whom  it  may  rest  to  direct  the  prelU 
recal  to  your  remembrance,  is  theocca-  minary  education  of  this  useful  body  of 
sion  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  men ;  but  I  know  tbat  the  candour  of 
East  India  Company's  power  on  tbe  these  venerable  characters  is  equal  to 
coast  of  Coromandel,  which  was  pro-  their  high  dignity,  and  that  they  will 
cured  by  the  favour  of  the  Great  Mogul  receive  my  su/gcitions  in  good  part^ 
to  one  of  our  profession  (Gabriel  Bough-  and  feel  assured  that  I  mean  that  these 
ton, of  the  ship  Hopeful),  ingratitude  for  missionaries  should  carry  the  Gospel  in 
bis  efficient  help  in  a  case  of  great  dis-  their  beads  and  in  tbeir  hearts,  and  go- 
tress,  to  the  monarch.  It  seems  tbat  in  the  vern  their  conduct  by  its  precepts; 
year  1636  (a  very  early  period  of  our  though  I  conceive  it  might  further  their 
direct  intercourse  with  India,  after  the  purpose  to  wiiiihold  the  sacred  volume 
Portuguese  bad  discovered  the  passage  until  after  they  bad  acquired  the  good- 
thither  by  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  one  will  and  confidence  of  their  hearers,  by 
of  the  princesses  of  the  Great  Mogul's  theservice  they  had  done  them  in  healing 
family  had  been  burnt  dreadfully  by  their  sickness.  We  know  what  the 
accident,  and  tbat  a  messenger  was  sent  Jesuits  have  accomplished  in  the  pursuit 
to  Surat,  where  foreign  traders  resorted,  of  this  concurrent  object,  wherever  they 
to  desire  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  have  found  admittance,  and  I  am  san- 
English  surgeons  there,  for  they  had  guine  enough  to  believe  tbat  even  tbat 
acquired  a  great  reputation  amongst  the  proud  and  exclusive  people,  the  Chinese, 
natives  for  their  skill  in  tbe  cure  of  dis-  would  receive  those  who  entered  tbeir 
«ases.  Gabriel  Bougbton  proceeded  country  with  these  views  without  that 
forthwith  to  Delhi,  and  was  successful  suspicion  and  distrust  which  they  never 
in  performin^a  cure,on  which  the  Great  fail  to  manifest  when  they  surmise  that 
Mogul's  minister  asked  him  what  bis  trade  is  tbe  object  of  the  stranger's  visit, 
master  could  do  for  him  to  manifest  his  or  some  covert intenti(»n  to  interfere  with 
gratitude  for  so  important  a  service,  their  institutions;  and  that  this  might 
Oabriel  answered  with  a  disinterested-  he  made  the  occasion  of  giving  the  com- 
ness,  a  generosity,  a  patriotism  beyond  fort  of  the  Gospel  to  300  millions  more 
my  praise,  *'  Let  my  nation  trade  with  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  in  pro- 
yours."    Be  it  so.     A  portion   of  tbe  cess  of  time. 

coast  was  marked  out  for  the  future  re-  Tbe  Chinese  received  vaccination 
sort  of  English  ships,  and  all  duties  were  kindly ;  and  when  a  small  English  tract, 
compromised  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  written  expressly  to  recommend  tbat 
A  better  station,  it  is  true,  was  selected  process,  had  been  translated  into  their 
at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Hoogley  River  some  language,  though  strenuously  opposed 
twenty  years  afterwards,  and  Calcutta  to  every  innovation  on  all  occasions, 
was  built ;  but  here  was  the  first  esta-  they  not  only  submitted  to  receive  this 
blishment  of  our  power — here  did  tbe  new  practice,  but  actually  raised  a 
civilization  of  that  vast  continent  begin,  consiuerable  subscription  to  assist  in 
From  hence  tbe  blessed  light  of  tbe  difiusing  it  throughout  their  vast  em- 
Gospel  may  have  been  first  promulgated  pire;  and  since  that  time  they  have 
amongstlOOmillionsof  native  idolaters,  allowed  missionaries  from  America  to 
since  subjected  to  tbe  control  of  British  establish  an  ophthalmic  institution,  and 
power,  and  made  partakers  of  our  en-  also  a  general  dispensary  for  tbe  sup- 
lightened  comforts.  ply  of  European  medicines  and  aA^vcA. 

This  bappy  result  of  tbe  successful    to  their  poot.    WAV  w»A.^  -^"wx^sfw  "« 
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letter    from   Canton,   dated   the  2d  of    ventions,  tbej  must  necessarily  remaift 

April,  1837,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  GutzIafT,  in  their  present -state  of  ij^norance,  and 

a   member  of   the  American    Medical  the  most  useful  sciences  will  be  rejected. 

Missionarr  Society  there,'  in  which  he  Not  that  we  can  expect  the  Chinese  to 

says,  ^I  bumhljhope  that  the  Associ-  grasp  with  eagerness  at  our  improTc- 

ation  will  prove  a  great  blessing  to  this  ments,  yet  the  cure  of  diseases  set  down 

■country.    Dr.  Parker  continues  to  ope-  at  once  as   fatal   in   their  experience, 

rate  most  astonishing  cures,  and  otoer  must  be  likely  to  facilitate  the  intro- 

phjsicians    have     already    arrived    at  duction  of  our  knowledge,  and  add  most 

Sincapore.     By  endeavouring  to  benefit  humanely  to   their  comfort  and  civili- 

both  tne  bod^  and  the  soul,  some  favour-  zation ;  and  not  to  their  temporal  happi- 

able  impression,  it  is  to  be  expected,  ness  only,  but  to  their  future  felicity,  oj 

will   be  made   on   the   minds  of   this  the  introduction  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 

people."  amongst  them  by  this  avenue. 

Undoubtedly  the  Chinese  practice  of  With  those  who  practise  upon  such 
physic  is  so  meagre,  and  inadequate  to  a   system   of  physic    as    I    have    de- 
meet  and  control  the  ills  which  flesh  is  tailed,    if    system    it    can    be    called, 
heir  to,  as  to  give  an  easy  superiority  is  it  possible  that  the  acnuired  know, 
to  the  commonest  pretensions  of  Euro-  ledge   of  his  ])roression,  m    an    £ng^- 
pcan  knowledge.    You  will  agree  with  lish  medical  practitioner,  should  come 
me   in   this  opinion   when  I  (ell   you  into  competition  without  the  greatest 
what  their  physiology  and  pathology  is,  advantai^e  in  his  favour?    Is  it  possible 
and  what  are  their  resources  under  dis-  that  his   knowledge  of  anatomy,    by 
ease,  which  I  am  enabled  to  do  by  the  which  he  is  enabled  to  detect  the  seat 
kindness  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alex-  of  disease;  his  acquaintance  with  che- 
ander  Johnstone,  who  put  into  my  hands  mistry,  and  all  otner  resources  of  his 
a    MS.,    since   printed   in    the  Asiatic  art,  by  which  he  administers  effectually 
Journal,  giving,  from  the  best  authority,  to  maladies  within  the  reach  of  human 
a  full  account  of  the  practice  of  physic  skill,  should  not  give  his  patients,  and 
of  China.  those  who  surround   them,    a  f^ater 
It  seems  that  they  know  nothinjjf  of  confidence  in  his  judgment  than  in  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  of  a  feeble  native  practitioner?    Be  it 
blood.     They  believe  that  the  human  understood,    however,    that   I    do  not 
body   is  composed  of  five    elements —  claim  your  acknowledgment  of  his  su- 
wator,   fire,   wood,  metal,  and  earth  ;  periority  for  an  Ifbglishman  of  superfi- 
that  as  long  as  the  equilibrium  between  cial  knowledge  only.     In  our  profession 
these  elements   is  maintained,    people  a  little  knowledge  may  be  a  aangerous 
enjoy  health  ;   as  soon   as  one  predo-  possession ;  and  it  is  on  this  conviction 
minates,  sickness  ensues;  that  all  dis-  that  I  humbly  propose  that  those  who 
eases  arise   from  disturbing   the  equi-  are  to  be  educated  to  become  mission- 
libriam  of  these  parts,  and  that  the  art  aries,  afler  having  had  their  minds  the- 
of   healing  consists  in  restoring  their  roughly  imbued  with  moral  and  reli- 
mutual  relation.     They  know  nothing  gious  principles  in  their  first  scholastic 
whatever  of  chemistry.     There   is  not  discipline,  snail  then  attend  to  anatomy 
even  a  name  for  it  in  their  language,  and    chemistry,    and   other  courses  of 
Their  medicines  are  almost  all  vege-  medical  lectures,  and  for  a  certain  time 
table,  and  the  Ginseng  root  their  pana-  frequent  some  one  of  the  great  hospi- 
eea.     Detesting  the  sight  of  blood,  (he  tals,  so  as  to  qualify  themselves  to  prac- 
abstraction  of  it,  by  whatever  means,  tise  physic  and  surgery,  as  if  they  were 
is  almost  or  altogether  unknown  amongst  to    prosecute    our    profession   as   their 
them ;   and  their  utter  aversion  to  any  means  of  living*. 

surgical  operation  reduces  them  to  the  With  minds  so   exercised,  men   are 

necessity  of  depending  upon  the  ineffi-  surely  not  ill  prepared  to  receive,  and 

ciency  of  internal  remedies  in  surgical  weigh  well,  and  deeply  study,  the  sa- 

cascs.     The  employment  of  the  moxa  creu  truths ;  and  having  the  sanction  of 

and  acupuncturation  can  hardly  be  con-  holy  ordination,   to  go   forth  amount 

sidered  as  exceptions   to   this  general  the   |ieathen   to   expound   (hem.     The 

interdict,  Americans  seem  disposed,  according  to 

So  lo'.ig  ns  the  erroneous  o                  -  .  the  accounts  from  Canton,  to  keep  se- 

vails  with  ilicin  that  every  t)  t>-                    ''A  and  the  clerical  charac- 

ds  cxccUcntj  and  superior  o  other  missionary  there 
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professedly  educated  for  the  practice  of      LATE  IMPROVEMENTS   IN  ME- 
pbysic  and  suiyery  but  Dr.  Parker;  yet  DICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

It  18  acknowleds^d  that  he  is  most  m 

credit  for  the  good  which  he  does.    Now  The  diseases  of  the  bones  have,  of  late 

confidence   is  not  transferable,  and  it  y^*"'  engaged  the  ^mest  attention  i.f 

A  «*,  «^*  «Vvii».„  «u«#  «K«  :»«.I««;o.«  «f  professional  men :  and  a  «mcour», proposed 

does  not  follow    hat  the  impression  of  gy  Uie  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  sub. 

gratitude  and   attachment    which    the  j^t  of  spinal  aeformities,  ^uld  not  fail 

physician  shall  have  made  by  his  sue-  to  be  an  inducement  to  additional  study, 

cessful  ministration  to  disease,  will  be  xYter  waiting  6ve  years,  the  great  prize 

given    necessarily  and   of  course  to  a  was  carried  off  by  a  brother  jourualisf, 

stranger  introduced  to  explain  what  is  M.  J.  Gu^rin,    and   the  second  one  by 

reauired  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  M.  Bouvier. 

I  hold  it,  therefore,  far  preferable  that        Onhopedy  seems  to  have  arrived  at  a 

the  two  characters  should  be  united  in  point  where  it  is  no  longer  a  mechanical 

those  whose  zeal  for  the  benefit  of  man-  and  illusory  art,  but  the  whole  of  medicine 

kind  may  carry  them  to  remote  parts  of  aPPli«d  to  a  branch  which  may  be  con- 

the  world,     or  this  union  we  all  know  "^^^  as  new  since  our  predecessors  knew 

numerous  and  respectable  instances  at  "  Midfcargymn°a^«.  directed  according 

home ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  remem-  ^^  ^^e  data  (imished  by  the  last  researches 

bered    within    these    walls,     that    our  i„to  pathological  analomv,  now  form  one 

founder,  Linacre,  the  first  President  of  ©f  the  most  essenUal  parts  of  the  treaU 

the  College,  took  orders  in  the  latter  ment  of  deformities.    Gymnastics,  when 

period  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  exer-  employed  as  they  are  at  the  present  day, 

CISC  of  those  sacred  functions.  constitute  an  important  branch  of  thera- 

But  (said  Sir  Henry,  in  conclusion)  peutics,  and  are  really  a  science  practically 

I  am  afraid  I   become  tedious.     Let  me  applied,  but  one  with  which  the  majority 

make  haste,  then,  to  thank  you  for  your  ^^  practitioners  have  but  a  very  slight 

patient  attention,  and  to  add,  in  evi-  acquaintance.  ,     , .  . 

Sence   of  the  sincerity   with   which   I  .   An  equally  brilliant  improvement,  which 
1                        ^  J  ^1     /           .           .IS  exclusively  of  modern  date,  has  been 

have  represented  the  frequent  occasions  ^^^^  .^  the  treatment  of  club  foot,  and 
of  the  purest  mental  gratification  which  j^,  anchylosis  of  the  knee.     Some 

the  physician  finds  in  tiie  exercise  of  years   ago,  it  would   hardly  have    been 

his  calling,  independently  of  any  other  thought  possible  that  a  few  weeks  should 

consideration,     and     contrary    to     the  suffice    to  cure  completely,   and  almost 

maxim  in  Horace—  without  pain,  deformities  which  were  re- 

"  Nemo,  quam  .ibi  .ortem  cently  thought  by  great  masters  of  our 

Sen  ratio  dederit.  sea  fora  objecerit,  Illi  art  to  be  incurable,  particularly  m  adults ; 

Conteotua  virat,  laudet  dWenaaequentes}**  but   facts   are  stubborn   things,  and   we 

must  submit  to  evidence.    Several  dozens 

by  M.  Duval, 
'ectly  cured  of 

.  '   r  1        "       ./.  »   11  their  club-feet  in  a  fortnight  or  tweutv 

be  ungrateful  to  you  if  I  did  not  enu-  days;  and  many  other  patients,  aged  trom 

merate  the  repeated  pleasure  of  meeting  twenty  to  fifty,  received  the  s&me  benefit 

and  co-operating  with  you  for  the  im-  under  the  hands  of  the  same  practitioner, 

provement  of  medicine,  and  for  the  pro-  in  a  space  varying  from  one  to  two  months 

motion  of  the  respectability  of  our  pro*  after  the   tendo  Acbiilis  had    been  cot. 

fession,  in  these  evening  assemblies  at  Gur  readers  are  alreadv  acquainted  with 

the  College ;  and  when  it  shall  please  ^«  ^"^  results  obtained  by  the  operation 

the  Great  Creator  to  remove  me  to  ano-  of  cutting  the  tendons  of  the  popliteal  re- 

ther  world,  which  must  necessarily  be  S*^"  ^*^'  *«^'^"'  ""^  angular  anchylosis  of 

at  «/*  «o..i^  ^:o».»»   A»^    •«»,«  ^f  ««..  the  knee;  and  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  pub. 

tV"  „ZT;  f    T       ^'    r    '^    ^-^A  Hsh  several  other  cases  of  the  same  kind, 

who  now  listen  to  me  may  bear  mmind  ^j^j^  ^ave  been  operated  on  in  the  in.ti- 

these  my  unfeigned  sentiments  and  at-  tution  for  club  feet,  at  Paris.    An  im- 

tacbinent  to  our  common  profession,  and  portant  circumstance  to  be  noted  in  all 

not   be  surprised  if  they  should    hear  these  operations  is,  that  if  the  tendon  is 

that-*  not  completely  divided,  they  fail  entirely 

*•  Occidlt  et  dulces  moriens  reminlscitur  Argoa.-  *°  ?^"!  ^^i^^^'    ,^°   ^act.   if  a  very  small 

strip  of  tendon  has  escaped  division,  the 

— —  limb  cannot  be  made  perfectly  straight. 

This  has  occurred  at  the  K^KkV  ^Ssss^^  ^ssiS. 


if  I  were  to  begin  mv   life   again,  I  """"t  •"•'niit  to  e»idence.    Se. 

would  adopt  the  profession  of  physic  ?^  "^'^^"^  "P*"**^  °P°",''J; 

«/^»  vu«  |fiwi^.^ii#ii  wi  i^ujoiv.  ji^   Qjjj^  presence,  were  perfecl 

_    Amongst  these  gratifications,  I  should  thg:.  club-feet  in  a  fortnight 
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even  in  priTate  practice,  in  the  case  of  one  car  shops  are  now  ^nerally  preferred  to 

of  the  principal  editors  of  a  great  political  those  of  elastic  gum.  This  method,  thoogfa 

journal,  and  the  deformity  returned  from  sanctioned  by  the  experience  obtained  in 

this  circumstance  alone.    This   want  of  private  practice,  is  not  yet  employed  in 

success  proceeds  merely  from  the  method  our  public  hospitals. 

of  operating  employed;  for  the  operation  But  whenever  a  stricture  of  the  nrethra 

never  fails  when  the  tendon  is  cut  accord-  seems  insurmountable  by  ordinary  means, 

ing  to  Stromeyer's  method,  as  improved  practitioners  do  not  now  hesitate  to  make 

by  M.  Duval.    It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  use  of  the  bistoury.     Experience  seems  to 

by  cutting  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  have  shown  that  in  such  cases  the  small 

one  which  he  follows,  that  is,  if  we  cut  incision  made  at  the  very  point  where  the 

from  the  skin  inwards,  the  tendon  is  pushed  stricture  is,  dissolves  the  diseased  tissues, 

back,  and  we  are  liable  to  leave  some  of  or  rather  discharges  them  by  the  suppara- 

the  tendinous  fibres  untouched,  or  else  to  tion  which  follows,  thus  ultimately  allow- 

injure  parts  which  ought  not  to  be  med.  ing    the  dilatation  of  the  canal  of  tha 

died  with*.  urethra. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  limbs  Lithotripsy  continues  to  extend  its  do> 

has  undergone  important   modifications,  main,  and  lithotomy  has  really  become  an 

M.  Seutin,  chief  surgeon  to  the  Belgian  exception.    The  percuteur  d  matteau  gires 

army,  has  Successfully  altered  and  gene-  pitiless  raps  both  to  the  pinceatnrit  hraneheM 

ralised  the  fixed  apparatus ;  he  employs  a  and  to  the  adversaries  of  this  beantifol 

solution   of  starch  as  a  plastic  material  operation.    Meanwhile,    M.  Souberbielle 

for  the  straps,  and  uses  pasteboard  splints  is  still  considered  the  most  successfnl  of 

instead  of  wooden  ones ;  at  the  same  time  lithotomists. 

he  has  adopted  the  principle  of  making  the  The  radical  cure  of  hernia  is  actirely 

patients  walk  as  soon  as    the  bandage  pursued  by  several  professional  men.     We 

is  dry.  have  seen  patients  who  had  been  cured  by 

The    results    obtained    by   M.   Seutin  M.  Lafond;  and  M.  Bonnet,  of  Lyons,  has 

with  the  starch  apparatus,  have  received  made  other  cases  known.    Much  remains 

the  approbation  of  the  Society  of  Me-  to  be  done  in  this  important  department 

dicine,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  of  surgery. 

Paris,  particularly  in  fractures  of  the  leg.  Hydrocele  has  of  late  been  the  subject 

We  shall  return  more  in  detail  to  this  of  therapeutic   research,  particularly  in 

method  of  treatment  when  we  give   an  England.    Mr.  Lewis,  of  London,  cures 

account  of  the  work  which  M.  Seutin  has  this  disease  in  a  very  simple  manner.    He 

just  published.     Let  us  mention,  mean,  inserts  several  acupuncturing  needles,  or 

while,  that  several  patients  with  fractures  common    sewing  ones,  into  the    tumor, 

of  the  leg,  who  are  now  in  the  Charity,  and  and   leaves  them  there  a  few   moments, 

are  being  treated  in  this  manner,  are  suf-  twisting  them  between  his  fingers,  in  order 

fering  from  considerable  eschars.  to  make  the  punctures  round ;  the  water 

The  pathology  of  the  urinary  passages  becomes  extravasated,  drop  by  drop,  into 

is  understood  hetter  and   better.     Stric-  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  and  is 

tures  of  the  urethra  are  no  longer  treated  afterwards  reabsorbed;  the  sac  gradually 

by  any  dilatation,  except  that  which   is  returns  to  the  testis,  and  the  cure  takes 

merely  momentary ;  for  experience  having  place    without    adhesive     inflammation, 

shown  that  permanent  bougies  irritate  the  The  cure  is  radical, and  is  effected  in  a  few 

canal,  delay  the  effects  of  dilatation,  and  days,  without  pain,  and  without  confining 

predispose   the  patient    to  relapses,   the  the  patient  to  his  bed,  or  to  his  room, 

practice  has  been  adopted  of  dilating  the  Nevertheless,  relapses  have  sometimes  oc- 

nrethra  for  a  short  time  only  every  dny.  curred,  in  which  case  the  operation   has 

Bougies  are  employed  of  a  gradually  in-  heen  performed  again  *. 

creasing  size,  and  tliey  arc  left  in  the  ure-  The  same  treatment  has  lately  been  ap* 

thra  for  a  few  minutes,  or  at  most  half  an  plied  with  success  to  idiopathic  dropsy  of 

hour,  each  time.     Patients  treated  in  this  the  abdominal  cavity, 

way  experience  no  bad   symptoms,  can  Microscopic  pathology  seems  of  late  to 

attend  to   business,  and   get  well   more  have  got  into  favour  with   experimental 

quickly   and    certainly  than   by   the  old  physicians  in  different  countries.   M.Delle 

method.    The  bees'-wax  bougies  found  in  Chiaje,    of   Naples,    has    discovered   the 

polifgtoma  in  the  blood  of  man :  it  is  a  small 

*  The  Gatette  des  HApUoux  of  Janau-y  4ih,  worm,  shaped  like  a  leech,  which  is  deve- 

r.;i".h'.r i'e'Tref""  .b:'  "^r-  i°f  .'p,'?.^.!;;  '°P«<»  «  ^«  circulaUng  nmd  of  «,me  pa- 

which  Is  rensured  in  the  text — namely,  that  of 

dividing  the  tendon  from  the  skin  inwards ;  and  •  Mr.  Lewises  claim  to  the  invention  of  tbla 

be  asarrts  that  he  has  never  failed,  either  in  the  method  seems  doubtful :    our  readers  will  and 

HAui-Dieu  or  In  his  own  institution,  or  in  prl-  several  controversial  letters  on  the  subject  in 

vate  practice.-  7V«iwfa/or.  the  10th  vol.  of  the  Mbd.  Gas . ->3V«fwlafor. 
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tients.    M.  Delle  Chiige  has  observed  a  less  solid  than  usual,  and  a  whitish  gin. 

great  number  in  the  blood  which  various  tinous  matter    was    observed    upon  the 

phthisical  patients  have  vomited  in   his  ground.    The  animal  was  found  dead  on 

presence,  as  well  as  in  the  blood  which  he  the  eighth  day.  The  blood  of  the  heart  was 

has  drawn  from  the  veins  of  persons  la*  black  and  grumous,  with  some  fibrinous 

bouring  under  other  diseases.     The  poly-  concretions ;    the    bladder    was    full    of 

tkma  is  found  also,  without  the  existence  urine ;  the  injected  blood  had  pervaded 

of  disease,  in  the  blood  of  several  non-ver-  the  surrounding  tissues;  the  lips  of  the 

tebrated  animals.    M.  Dellc  Chiaje  makes  wound  had  their  normal  consistence ;  the 

use  of  his  discovery  to  explain  the  deve-  internal  surface  of  the  whole  of  the  skin 

lopment  of  the  disease  called  ^/min(At<uss,  was  covered  with  blue  spots  of  ecchymo- 

or  verminous  affection,  and  the  formation  sis ;  but  the  rest  of  the  organs  exhibited 

of  hydatids  in  general;  as,  according  to  no  alteration. 

him,  the  blood  secretes  the  germs  of  these  Exp.  2. — An  equal  quantity  of  the  blood 
animals.  Another  equally  curious  fact  has  of  this  rabbit  was  injected  in  a  similar 
been  brought  to  liglit  by  microscopic  ob-  manner  into  the  thigh  of  a  grey  female 
servation — we  mean  the  animalization  of  rabbit.  It  was  found  dead  in  twenty-four 
the  globules  of  milk,  which  M.  Turpin  hours  afterwards,  with  the  same  appear- 
seems  to  have  confirmed.  ance  of  the  whitish  matter  upon  the 
Thus  we  see  that  the  year  which  has  ground.  The  body,  when  examined,  ex- 
passed  away  is  more  remarkable  for  im-  hibited  similar  results  as  in  the  former 
provements  than  for  great  discoveries.  At  experiment.  The  author  here  judiciously 
its  beginning,  certain  persons  proclaimed  remarks,  that  the  rapid  death  of  the  second 
their  appearance  upon  the  medical  hori-  rabbit  arose  not  only  from  its  weaker  age 
zon  with  a  sort  of/ra<Mu ;  they  called  them>  and  sex,  but  also  from  the  blood  of  an 
selves  reformers  of  the  whole  science,  and  animal  of  the  same  species  being  more 
loudly  announced  the  fact  in  their  jour-  readily  absorbed  than  human  blood, 
nals.  Others,  perhaps,  unterrified  by  their  £jp.  3  and  4. — The  blood  of  the  last 
fall,  will  succeed  them,  ready  to  wander  rabbit  was  inserted  into  two  others  that- 
in  the  same  path,  while  they  forget  the  died  in  six  days  with  the  same  marks  of 
first  part  of  the  saying  of  Archimedes —  disease.  These  rabbits  were  much  larger 
give  me  a  spot  on  which  to  ttand !    Yet  after,  than  the  former. 

as  before  them,  science  will  continue  its  The  next  experiments  were  performed 
habitual  progress,  slow,  but  still  advanc-  with  the  blood  of  a  man  who  died  in  the 
ing. — From  the  Gazette  da  Hbpitaux  of  Jan,  cold  stage  after  twelve  hours'  illness.  The 
2,  1838.  blood  was  black  and  grumous,  but  there 
were  no  concretions. 

^mr««^»*,«,.mTr«,^  .  «,».,  .  »  «  ^P-  ^' — This  was  a  fat  old  grey  rabbit» 

EXPERIMENTS  on  ANIMALS  with  of  the  male  sex.    It  died  five  days  after 

THE   BLOOD  of   CHOLERA   PA.  the  operation.     There  was    no  whitish 

TIENTS.  matter  on    the  floor;    the    bladder  was 

^    _      ^,  empty;  there  were  many  brown  spots  on 

By  Dr.  Namias,  of  Venicb.  the  inner  surface  of  the  skin.    The  state 

of  the  blood  and  of  the  wound,  'that  was 

Upon  opening  the  body  of  a  man,  aged  not  of  a  kind  to  affect  the  health  of  the 

fifty,  who  had  died  in  the  cold  stage  of  animal,    was  the  same  as  in  the  other 

cholera  after  twenty-four  hours'  illness,  at  cases. 

the  hospital  of  St.  Daniel,  the   blood  in        Erp.  6. — Performed  with  the  blood  of 

the  cavities  of  the  heart  was  found  to  be  the  last  on  a  male  rabbit,  two  pounds  and 

black  and  congealed  together,  with  one  or  a  quarter  in  weight.      It  died  in  forty 

two  polypous  concretions.    A  portion  of  hours.      Bladder  full;   blood   black   and 

the  congealed  blood,  of  the  size  of  a  straw,  fluid;  the  usual  spots  on  the  skin.    In 

berry,  was  inserted,  without  causing  much  this  instance  also,  the  poison  transmitted 

suffering,  under  the  skin  of  the  thigh  of  through  a  similar  animal  acted  more  ra- 

an  old  and  fat  rabbit.  The  fur  was  shaved  pidly  than  when  taken  directly  from  man^ 
off,  and  an  incision  having  been  made        Exp.  7. —  Another    rabbit,   inoculated 

through  the  skin,  it  was  separated  by  the  with   the  blood  of  the  last,   was  found 

handle  of  the  scalpel  from   the  cellular  dead  in  six  days. 

tissue  beneath;  and  into  the  cavity  thus  Exp.  Sand  9, — In  these  two  experiments, 
formed  the  blood  was  introduced,  and  the  for  the  sake  of  greater  accuracy,  the  Doc- 
wound  was  then  carefully  closed  with  tor  weighed  both  the  rabbits  and  the 
sutures.  This  mode  of  inoculation  was  blood.  Into  one,  weighing  three  pounds 
followed  in  all  the  experiments.  and  a  half,  he  injected  ten  grains  of  blood 
Exp.  1. — Five  days  after  the  operation  from  the  lust  experiment ;  and  into  the 
the  rabbit  appeared  ill.  Its  evacuations  were  other,  weighing  three  pounds^  he  v^^wiVt^ 
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eight  graiDS  of  the  same  blood.    Both  died  ON  THE 

*°TbVn?xt'experimenUwereuDderUken  FIBROUS    MEMBRANE  BENEATH 
with  the  view    of  ascertaiDing  whether  THE  PLEURA  PULMONALIS. 

hnman    blood,  taken  from  persons  not  q^  31^  Bazin. 

dead  of  cholera,  would  prodace  the  like 

resolts.    Three  rabbits  were  inoculated:  — 

one,  of  two  Ppnnds  and  a  (juarter,  with  ^„g^  quoUng  the  opinion  of  Colombo, 

seven  grains  of  black  fluid  stinking  blood,  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Vesallns,  that 

from  the  heart  of  a  patient  dead  of  gan-  ^^^  pleurals  composed  of  two  laminae,  be- 

grene  of  the  bowels;  a  month  afterwards  t^^^n  ^j^j^h  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves 

the  animal  was  well  and  vigorous.    Ano-  ^^e  distributed,  the  author  of  this  memoir 

ther,  of  three  pounds  and  a  quarter,  with  ^^^^^^  ^^at  the  researches  of  succeeding 

the  blood  of  an  aneun^maUc  patient,  of  anatomists  have  led  to  a  different  concla- 

which  twelve  grains  were  used  ;  and  the  gj^n^  j^  consequence  of  their  having  been 

third,  of  two  pounds  two  ounces,  with  confined  to  the  pleura  costalis.    His  own 

fourteen  grains  of  the  same  blood,  which  extended  investigations  into  the  structure 

by  lU  quantity  only  would  probably  be  ^f  the  respiratory  organs  in  the  series  of 

fatal :  on  the  twenty-sixih  day  afterwards  ^ertebrated  animals,  have  led  him  to  the 

the  larger  rabbit  was  sprightly  and  vigo-  conclusion  that  the  lungs,  like  other  or- 

rous,   the  smaller  dull  and  out  of  con-  g^ns,  possess  a  profcer  capsule.    He  re^ 

dition,  with  a  laige  wound  on  the  seat  of  ^arks.  that  capsular  envelopes  are  found 

thein(>colation.      ....  .        ,  to  exist  in  three  states:  1,  a  fibrous  net. 

Dr.  Namias  conndenng  the  rc-acUon  of  ^^rk  with    large  interstices,   frcqueuUy 

cholera  as  a  beneficial  effort  of  the  vital  ^^^^n  for  cellular  tissue;  2,  a  complete 

powers  to  eliminate  from  the  body  matters  fibrous  or  sclerous  membrane,  whose  den- 

that   are  incongruous  with  Us  tissues,  to  gity  and  thickness  may  be  variable ;  8,  an 

restore  the  deranged  state  of  the  sangui-  oggg^us  plate.    The  capsule  of  the  lungs 

ferous  system,  and  to  renew  the  cxhansted  j^  ^^^^  animab  presenu  the  first  con£- 

nervous  ener^r,  was   inclined  to  beliere  tiy„^  ^l^^^  ^j,ich  exists  in  man  ;  but  in  the 

that  the  blo«>d  of  persons  dying  in  this  elephant  a  distinct  fibrous  membrane  is 

atage  would  be  less  mjunous  than  that  met  with,  consisting  of  bundles  of  parallel 

from  persons  in  the  pulseless  »tatc;  and  gbres  interlacing  at  certain  points  with 

some  expenments  that  he  undertook  with  ^^^ers,  like  the  muscular  coat  of  the  blad- 

Professor  Rima    seemed  to  confirm  this  jer.    The  lung  of  a  panther,  which  died 

notion.    Twelve  grains  of  the  blood  of  a  of  phthisis,  presented  M.  Bazin  with  a 

female,  dead  after  three  days'  illness  wiUi  hvpertrophied  condition  of  this  membrane, 

imperfect  reaction,  were  inserted  in  the  ^^ich  in  the  healthy  state  of  this  animal 

usual  way  into  two  rabbits,  and  a  third  was  ^^  „^j  thicker  than  in  man— ^ii«a(«  d^Ana. 

made  to  swallow  a  scruple  of  the  same  ^^^  ^  ^,  Phyiiologu;  and  Brit,  and  Far. 

blo()d.     All  three  survived,  but  a  great  ^^^  j^^^        ^      * 
number  of  spots,  produced  by  the  drying 

of  a  white  glutinous  matter,  were  found  — 

in   the  hutch  of  the  two  former.     The  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

other  appeared  to  vomit  tlie  blood  it  bad 

swallowed,  anrf  for  some  days  after  it  vo-  Friday,  Feb.  2,  IQaS, 

roited  a  similar  white  substance.     Four  _ 

scruples  were  injected   under  the  skin  Rt 

the  back  of  the  neck  in  a  little  dog.    This  The   subject    of   this    evening's  lecture 

blood  had  been  taken  from  a  woman  dead  ^^ 

of  cholera  in  «»eniy.t«o  hours  after  in.  „  ^^  ^      j.  j         j    ^ 

many  small  white  worms  i  on  the  third  The  first  skeleton  brought  into  view  was 
day  he  vomited  milk  he  had  lapped;  and  ^^/y  aislmct.  in  which  the  lecturer  point- 
he  died  early  on  the  fourth  day.  Inci-  «a  out  the  three  great  divisions,  consisting 
pient  suppuration  was  observed  under  the  of--l8t,  '1  he  head,  which  has  atUched  to 
separated  skin;  the  bladder  w«s  quite  it  the  mouth,  the  antennse,  and  the  eyes, 
empty;  the  heart  contained  very  iluid  The  mouth  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower 
blood  in  small  quantity:  and  there  was  no  l>Pi  *  pa»r  of  upper  and  a  pair  of  lower 
evident  cause  of  death.  —  BulUitho  dtlU  Ja^s.  The  antennaa  are  two  articulated 
Sciente  Medicht ;  tiitd  n,itish  and  Foreign  bi>dies,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The 
Medical  Heview.  ^3'^^  ^^^  ^'  ^^^  kinds,  compound  and  sim- 
ple. 2d,  The  thorax,  consistiog  of  the 
.  prothorax,  mesothorax,  and  metathorax. 

3d,  The  abdomen  is  made  up  of  several 
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gegfmeotSy  the  number  varying  in  different  examintng  pure  cases,  in  conJ!inction  with 

animals.    The  insect  displayed  was  the  renal  disease,  which  were  ullerwards  de- 

Blatta  Americana,  which  has  three  simple,  mon^itrated  by  pust-morteni  cxnuiination, 

besides    two  cnmponnd  eyes.      The  an-  but  there  had  never  been  in  these  instances 

tenns,  or  feelers,  whether  they  are  pos-  a  beiiows  soand. 

sessed  of  touch  or  not— a  point  which  has  Amongst    the    causes    of   pericarditis, 

?[iven  rise  to  mnch  discussion— yield  at  measles  was  adduced,  and  maintained  by 

east  great  assistance  in  holding  the  food.  Mr.  Aspland  to  (^tain  more  frequently  in 

The  wings  of  this  insect  are  of  a  very  very  early  life  than  any  other, 

beautiful  texture;  and  the  bones  in  them,  "fhe  physical  signs  of  morbid  states  of 

which  are  mere  hollow  tubes,  and  serve  the  pericardium  were  then  entered  upon, 

the  purpose  of  conveying  nourishment,  as  and  cases  illustrating  partial  '*  frottemenl" 

well  as  the  vessels  by  which  blood  is  car.  read. 

ried  to  and  from  them,  were  very  dis-  After  enumerating  the  symptoms  referred 
tinctly  seen.  by  authors  to  adherent  perirardium,  two 
The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  make  were  selected,  as  most  frequently  present- 
some  remarks  on  aquatic  insects,  and  epigastric  undulation,  and  increased  im« 
some  peculiarities  in  them  suited  to  the  pulse  towards  the  base  of  the  heart.  To 
element  in  which  they  live.  Among  these  these  the  author  added  contraction*  of  the 
he  noticed  the  immense  size  of  the  coxa;,  intercostal  spaces,  synchronous  with  that 
or  hips,  in  which  the  muscles  are  fixed,  of  the  epigastrium,  that  part  of  the  chest 
and  which  adds  considerably  to  their  opposed  to  the  apex  of  the  heart  being  at 
strength.  He  also  alluded  to  the  row  of  the  same  time  impelled  outwards  more 
small  apertures  round  the  outside  of  the  powerfully,  and  a  greater  fixedness  of  the 
back  of  the  skeleton,  by  means  of  which  'pointof  impulsion  of  the  apex,  than  during 
they  inhale  air  when  they  come  to  the  health ;  the  difference  being  very  marked 
surface  of  the  water.  Thence  he  passed  on  changing  posture, 
to  the  Mantis  Religiosa,  so  called  from  its  He  then  read  four  cases  of  adherent  peri- 
being  worshipped  by  the  Brahmins  of  In-  cardium,  where  a  distinct  rubbing  sound 
dia.  The  Chinese  keep  them,  and  make  was  audible :  he  had  met  with  it  in  similar 
them  .fight  like  game-cocks,  for  which  cases,  believed  it  not  uncommon  when 
they  are  well  adapted,  being  very  cruel  hypertrophy  also  existed,  and  was  inclined 
and  carnivorous  insects.  Their  wing-cases  to  localise  it  in  the  pleura,  as  immediately 
are  articulated  with  particular  beauty,  caused  by  friction  between  the  pericardial 
and  still  more  so  the  wings  themselves,  and  pulmonary  pleurae.  The  three  first 
Mr.  Goadby  was  then  going  on  with  some  cases  were  verified  by  post-mortem  in- 
remarks  on  the  dragon-fly ;  but  the  gas,  spection ;  in  the  last  the  patient  was  con- 
which  bad  not  burnt  well  during  the  latter  valescent.  He  was  seized  whilst  in  the 
part  of  the  lecture,  now  went  out ;  so  that,  hospital  with  acute  pericarditis,  compli- 
after  apologizing  for  the  insufficient  sup.  cated  with  plenritis.  A  loud  superficial  to- 
ply  of  gas  which  he  had  prepared,  and  for  and-fro  sound  accompanied  the  systole  and 
the  imperfection  of  the  microscope,  which  diastole  of  the  ventricles ;  this  suddenly 
he  stated  that  be  was  in  the  course  of  im-  ceased,  and  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
proving,  he  was  obliged  to  bring  his  lee-  the  phenomena  mentioned  above  as  indi- 
lure  to  rather  a  hasty  conclusion.  cati?eof  tlie  pericardial  adhesions.  During 

the  course  of  convalescence  a  pleuritic  rub- 

r— • bing  sound,  synchronous  with  inspiration 

and  expiration,  became  developed ;  at  the 

PHYSICAL  SOCIETY,  GUY'S  HOS-  same  time  a  similar  sound  became  audible 

PITAL,  to  the  left  of  the  pnecordia,  but  synch ro- 

Janoary  27,  1839.  nouB  with  the  heart's  contractions.    This 

Dr.  Addison  in  the  Chair.  Jif  considered  without  doubt  as  seated  in 

'  the  pleura. 

Amongst  the  complications  of  adherent 

Mk.  Aspland  read  part  of  a  thesis  on  the  pericardium,  the  author  stated  disease  of 

physiological  and  pathological  relations  of  the    mitral  valve  to    be  very  frequent: 

the  heart.  where  adherence  of  the  pericardium  had 

The  chief  points  upon  which  the  author  been  present  for  any  length  of  time,'  and 

dwelt,  were—  where  the  circulation  bad  been  active,  he 

1st  Physical  evidence  of  hypertrophy,  confidently  anticipated  mitral  valre  disease. 

He  doubted  the  existence  or  a  bellows  He  suggested  that  owing  to  the  adhesion, 

sound  in  this  lesion,  when  unconnected  the  axis  on  which  the  blood  was  propelled 

with    induration   or  contraction    of  an  from  the  ventricle  might  be  altered,  and 

oirifice.     2.  Disease  of  valves.     He  had  ___«-,.«..«_— ..^»««_.«_«_^ 

not    nnfreque^tly  bad   opportonities    of  •  OhIy  pcTce^vOA*  wYiw^v^vwv'^^'*'!  «i5»sk\*^. 
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instead  of  findings  directly  the  aortic  ori. 
fice,  impin^d  against  the  mitral  curtains, 
and  thus  produced  the  effect  mechanically. 
Diseases  of  the  mitral  valve  occupied  a 
short  time.  The  author  thought  he  was 
not  refining  too  much  in  classifying  then 
into  three,  which  allowadoften  of  diagnosii. 

1.  Simple  tbidmiiay  of  the  enrtains, 
wbieh  be  had  diagnosed  in  some  cases  by 
the  existence  of  a  click  immediately  after 
the  first  sound. 

2.  Excessive  contraction  of  the  orifice, 
not  allowing  of  regurgitation.  Amongst 
other  peculiarities  this  condition  was 
rarely  attended  with  bruit,  often  not  com. 
plicated  with  hypertrophy  •  ;  pulse  more 
inclined  to  vary  in  power  than  frequency. 

3.  Contracted  valve,  but  allowing  of 
regurgitation,  attended  with  bruit,  and 
excessive  irregularity  of  pulse. 

Pure  mitral  valve  disease  be  considered 
as  not  often  attended  with  dropsy,  or  dis- 
eased liver;  the  lungs,  whatever  be  the 
state  of  the  tricuspid,  bearing  the  bruni  rftk§ 


The  discussion  that  arose  upon  this 
paper  was  long  and  animated,  and  bore 
chiefly  upon  two  of  the  topics  introduced 
by  the  author.  The  one  was  a  question  as 
to  the  value  of  **  frottement*'  as  a  pathog- 
nomic sign  of  pericarditis ;  it  being  con- 
tended by  several  speakers  that  this  sound 
existed  occasionally  without  pericarditis, 
and  was  sometimes  absent  although  peri- 
carditis  was  present  It  was  further  con- 
tended that  no  friction  could  occur  when 
the  pericardium  was  closely  adherent,  and 
that  friction  outside  could  not  indicate  in- 
flammation  inside  the  membrane. 

Mr.  THuaNAM  suggested  that  authors, 
such  as  Watson,  Stokes,  &c.  had  said 
that  frotte'ment  only  prevailed  during 
that  -early  stage  of  pericarditis  when  the 
effused  lymph  was  first  poured  forth,  and 
disappeared  after  adhesion. 

The  other  question  was  in  relation  to 
mitral  valve  disease;  some  maintaining 
the  occasional  existence  of  bellows-mur- 
mur from  regurgitation  in  this  diseased 
condition,  others  denying  it  altogether. 

Dr.  Addison  took  occasion  to  state  the 
following  to  be  a  general  rule,  which  the 
result  of  a  long  experience  upon  the  sub- 
ject had  led  him  to  adopt  He  had  ex- 
amined hearts  of  all  sizes,  affected  with 
diseased  mitral  valves,  and  had  never 
known  bellows- sound  to  exist  during  life, 
where  he  did  not  find  some  other  lesion 
after  death,  besides  that  of  the  valve, 
competent  to  produce  it;  and  on  the  other 
band,  where  no  lesion  but  that  of  the 
valve  appeared  after  death,  he  had  never 
heard  bellows-murmur  during  life. 

*  A  fMct  noticed  by  Dr.  Addison,  and  alto  Dr. 
LmUuud,  in  bis  CrooaUn  Lectures* 


In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr. 
Brereton  took  the  opportunity  of  refer- 
ring to  some  observations  of  Dr.  Macleod'S, 
which  had  been  published  lately  in  the 
Gazette,  to  the  effect  that  pericarditis 
waa  emniceted  with  rheumatisas  of  fiiacim, 
and  tendinous  structures,  and  not  witli 
8]moviaI  rheumatism.  Mr.  Brereton*s  at- 
tention had  been  attracted  to  the  subject 
by  the  3Iedical  Gazette,  and  he  had 
since  seen  several  cases  of  pericarditis 
connected  with  rheumatism  of  joints 
alone,  which  were  altogether  in  contradic- 
tion to  Dr.  Macleod's  experience.  Mr.  B. 
related. one  of  these  cases,  in  confirmation 
of  his  statement. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  having  been 
presented  to  Mr.  Aspland,  for  his  Thesis, 
the  meeting  acyoumed  to  Saturday,  Feb.  10, 
at  8  P.M. ;  when  Mr.  Dendy  will  read  some 
observations  on  the  effusions  that  occur  in 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow ;  Mr.  Edward  Cock  In  the  chair. 


ACCIDENTS   ADMITTED  AT  THE 
LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


Surgeon  for  the  Weeky  Ma.  Luke. 
Aitatant'Surgeon,  Ma.  Curling. 


Jsa. 

Sex.  Afe« 

Cam. 

16. 

M.  29 

Contu*ed  knee. 

M.  37 

Contused  back. 

M.  28 

Injured  side. 

F.    6 

Severe  bum  (since  dead). 

F.  43 

Contused  knee. 

17. 

F.    6 

The  toes  crushed  (a). 

M.    2 

Bom. 

M.  53 

Fractured  ribs. 

18. 

M.  16 

Compound  fracture  of  the 
tibia. 

M.  56 

Fractured  patella  (trans- 
verse). 

M.  25 

Severe  contusion  of  the  arm. 

19. 

M.  44 

Fractured  ribs. 

M.  20 

Contused  leg. 

F.    2 

Severe  bum  (since  dead). 

F.  14 

ContuMd  side. 

F.  29 

Sprained  ankle. 

20. 

F.  17 

Contused  hip. 

F.  23 

Concussion. 

F.  57 

Contusion  in  the  head,  and 
concussion. 

M.  46 

Contused  ankle. 

M.  37 

Contusions  on  head  and 
shoulder. 

M.  45 

Severe  cut  over  the  nose. 

21. 

M.  53 

Concussion. 

M.  65 

Fractured  ribs. 

M.  31 

Incised  wound  on  the  fore- 
head. 

M.  415 

C<Milascd  hip. 
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F.    7    Severe  born  (since  dead).  by,  the  fkiosi  important  medical  witnesses 

22.    M.  47    Fracture  of   both    bones  of  were  excluded,)  but  was  suppressed  by  the 

the  forearm,  and  contused  reporter  or  his  superiors, 

knee.  •              •              •              • 

M.  23    Wound  of  the  ulnar  artery.  The  present  is  not  the  first  occasion  on 

In-patients 29  which,  to  my  knowledge,  the  inventions 

OoUpatients 34  ^^  misrepresentations  of  the  newspaper 

'^                                          . press  have  betrayed  you  into  bitter  but 

»Pq^jiJ ,,.,  53  undeserved    reflections    upon  respectable 

individuals  implicated  in  occurrences  con. 

(a.)  The  injury  to  the  toes  in  this  case  nected,  or  supposed  to  be  connected,  with 

was  so  severe  that  they  have  all  mortified,  ^be  New  Poor  Law. 

and  separation  has  tuken>place  at  the  first  I  am,  sir, 

articulation.  Your  obedient  serrant, 

; BbNJAMIV  FiSLD. 

Claphmn  Common, 

INQUEST  ON  MARY  STONARD.  «i.ijM«ir,,  leJe. 

•""•  [The  part  omitted  contains  a  strongs 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  eciwure  of  certain  newspapers,  which  wo 

"^  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  insert.     In  re- 

Sm  spect  to  what  refers  to  ourselves,  we  can 

T  ...^.I..  #v««,  ♦»!«  T2„  ^r«i.;.  »/^*«  assure  Mr.  Field  that  we  have  been   in- 

I  PERCEIVE  from  the  71m«  of  th  s  mom-  ^       ^          j    .     ^^U        ^^  humanity. 

,ng  Uiat  your  last  number  makes  the  case  ^    ^              ^f^ J  sourcefof  information 

of  Mary  Stonard,  who  died  suddenly  at  ..        ."    .  «ii.,j.j  *„  ..^^r^*  tu^  ^^^» 

rii ^v.-L    ««  Ti.«— j«„  *u^  1  i«k  .-...»•.«»  on  the  subject  alluded  to  except  the  news- 

Clapham,  on  Thursday  the  11  th  instant,  Jj  ^            ^        ^^^  ,^j  . 

the  subject  of  severe  remark,  and  that  it  i'"*'.   »    1"  ^JL  •«  k-»«  u^^^^^^a  ;«  *u^ 

is  desl^ated  as  "  another   death    from  error,  as  appears  to  have  happened  in  the 

starnfclioii''              •»"^"''*    uc»tu    ..wi«  present  case,  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  be 

I   take  the  liberty  of  informing  you  «et  right.— Ed.  Gal] 

that  a  more  gmundless  misrepresentation     .^._-. 

never  was  palmed  upon  the  public,  and  ^ 

that  every  material  circumstance  of  the  PARACENTESIS  THORACIS. 

original  report  has  received  the  clearest  

and  most  decisive  contradiction,  upon  the 

testimony  of  the  husband,  the  daughter.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

and  the  regular  medical  attendant  of  the 

deceased,  supported  by  a  ma^  of  corrobo-  S'l^* 

rative  evidence.  When  I  delivered  the  lectnre  reported  in 

To  go  into  detail   would  occupy   too  the  last  number  but  one  of  your  journal, 

much  of  your  space.      I  will   therefore  I  forgot  to  include,  among  the  ca«ies  of 

onlv  mention,  that  the  woman  died  of  a  Paracentesis  Thoracis  which  I  had  myself 

violent  fit  of  spasmodic  asthma,  to  which  witnes'sed,  one    in  which  that  operation 

she  had  long  been  subject,  and  that  she  was  performed    by    my    colleague,   3fr. 

and  her  family  were  in  circumstances  of  Mayo,  upon  a  boy,  in   whom   empyema 

eoraparntive  comfort,  their  earnings  being  had  ensued  after    fracture    of   the    ribs, 

nearly  16s.  a  week,  and  their  cottage  and  Complete  recovery  followed.    The  case  is 

large  garden  held  of  the  parish  rent  free,  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Mayo's  Outlines  of  Pa- 

They  never  were  without  food  or  firing;  thology. 

they  bad  meat,  by  their  own  shewing.  The  addition  of  this  example  renders 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  day ;  and  on  my  own  list  still  more  encouraging,  in 
the  day  before  her  death  the  poor  wuman  respect  to  the  success  of  well-timed  ope- 
bad  fried  bacon,  potatoes,  and  greens,  for  rations.  In  three  out  of  six  instances 
dinner;  tea,  sugar,* and  dripping  toast  in  perfect  recovery  took  place.  In  a  fourth, 
the  afternoon ;  and  boiled  bacon  and  pars-  the  patient's  existence  was  apparently 
nips  again  at  supper.  Before  she  left  much  prolonged  by  the  tapping ;  and  I  do 
home,  on  the  morning  of  her  death,  she  Dot  know  that,  in  either  of  the  two  re- 
had  sugared  tea  and  dripping  toast  for  maining  cases,  the  fatal  termination  was 
breakfast,  and,  except  her  asthma,  looked  in  any  degree  accelerated  by  it. 
as  well  as  at  any  time  this  ten  years.  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir, 

The  accessory  circumstances  of  "  potatoe  Your  obedient  servan  t, 

parings,**  and  the  attendant  said  to  have  Thos.  Watson. 

accompanied  her  to  Clapham,  are  utterly^  Henrietu-ttreet.  Cavendish  Square, 

ialse.   Much  of  the  present  statement  came  Febroary  7,  1838. 

4>at  opon  the  inquest  (from  which,  by  the  _ 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

A  MINISTERIAL  print  informs  us,  that  on 
Wednesday  niyht  the  followin;;^  resolution 
was  adopted  almost  unanimously  by  a 
committee  of  the  whole  senate  of  the  Uni. 
varsity  of  London,  at  which  25  members 
were  present: — **  That  examination  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
in  the  Greek  text  of  the  New,  and  in 
ScriT)ture  history,  shall  be  instituted  by 
this  Unirersity,  to  be  followed  by  certi6- 
cates  of  proficiency,  and  that  all  candi- 
dates for  degrees  in  arts  may,  if  they  think 
proper,  undergo  such  examination." — 
Times. 

MEDICAL  PROMOTIONS   IN  THE 

NAVY. 

John  Richardson,  M.D..  F.R.S.,  &c.,  the 
telebrated  Arctic  traveller  and  distin- 
fniishcd  naturalist,  has  been  appointed 
Physician  to  Haslar  Hospital «  from  the 
Surp^eoncy  of  the  Chatham  division  of 
Royal  Marines ;  Mr.  Rae,  the  junior 
Surgeon  of  Plymouth  Hospital,  succeeds 
Dr.  Richardson  at  Chatham ;  Mr.  John, 
son,  of  H.M.  S.  Britannia,  to  Plvmonth 
Hospital;  and  Mr.  Martin,  late  of  H.  M.S. 
Hastings,  to  the  Britannia. 

BOOKS  FOR  REVIEW. 

The  Stomach  in  its  Morbid  States.  By 
Langston  Parker,  Esq. 

A  Short  Treatise  on  the  External  Cha. 
racters.  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  Porrign,  or  Scalled  Head 
and  Ringworm.     By  Walter  Dick,  MD. 

Prize-  Thesis.  —  Observations  on  the 
Influence  of  Climate  on  Health  and 
Mortality.  By  Arthur  Saunders  Thom- 
son, M.D. 

The  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomv  and  Phy- 
siology. Edited  by  Robert  B.  Todd,  M.D. 
&c.    Part  XIIL 

COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  or  GENTLEMEN  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED 

DIPLOMAS. 

December,  1837. 

Chnrles  Tbomsnn,  Exeter.— T.  Evans,  Little 
Hampton— O.  Doafrlu.— J.  O'Donnell,  Kelbush, 
Co.  Clare.-  H.  O^Hngan.  Dundalk.— J.  Borrer, 
Brighton.  — J.  Popham.  Cork. —  W.  S.  Clark, 
York.— A.  HobRon.  Tubberpatuck,  WIcklnw — 
H.  Bloxam.  Newport.  Isle  of  Wljrhl.— O.  Wlllson, 

London J.Ward,  Kll^lntyke,  Yorkshire.— T.  A. 

Wethered,  Antigua.— W.  C.  Beeston,  London  — 
J.  Hnvers,  Theltnn,  Norfolk.  —  R.  H.  Anwyl, 
Prlnc0  Edward*t  Island.— J.  A.  Partrldfpe,  Cul- 
cbester.— C.  P.  Mann,  Colcbester.— C. F.  Hodnon, 
Islington.  —  T.  R.  Cotterrll.  Campden.  —  N.  B. 
Turner,  Kerrae,  Su&srx.— W.  Garden  Sangnt^r, 
Banff.- C.  is.  Miller,  London*— W.  Story,  Mile 
Knd  Road.— A.  Wright,  BlrmlaghaBto— H.  Key- 
worth,  London.— B.  CUwka,  London. 


January,  1838. 

W.Weston,  Slddlescombe.  Sdbscx.— 6.IT.  Bett>. 
— W.  Scagratre,  New  Kent-road. — H.Bickerstetb, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. — E.  Chloery,  Melford.   Suf- 
fuik.— W.  D. Husband,  York.— J.  11.  Lynch.  King- 
street,  Smlthfield.— J.  W.  H.>lni.-  Richd.  ftrj-an, 
Stoirmarket.— C.  Collins,  Maryport.  CheMhIre. — 
L.  Holden,  London. — W.  Haynes,  Quennlngton, 
Gloucester.— D.  H.  M'NlcoU,  Liverpool.— H.  H. 
Bowlin;;,  Hammersmith. — ^D.  J.Thoman,  Janaalca. 
-R.  Jobnson,Cnneskillen — ^T.  Harper.Plymouth. 
— W.  F.  Barluw,  Wriltle,  Essex.— G-  R.  Gilbert, 
London.  —  J.  Robinson,  Upper  Eaton-street. — 
W.  Veal,  Abinadon-street.— J.  H.  Bell,  Bristol.— 
H.Packard,  Middlesex,  Suffolk.— Jos.  Toynbee, 
London.  —  Richard  L.  Jenkins,  Newport,  Mon- 
mouthshire. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OF  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Feb.  6,  1838. 


AbrcesiS 

2 

Inflammation 

22 

Age  and  Debility . 

62 

Boiveli^.'^  Stomach 

6 

Apoplexy 

1 

Brain 

2 

Asthma 

\2 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

8 

Childbirth     . 

4 

Insanity 

2 

Consumpliofi        • 

47 

Liver,  diseased     . 

S 

ConvulKinns 

31 

Measles        • 

14 

Dentition  or  Teething-  4 

Paralyids 

•* 

Dropsy 

\7 

Rheumatism         • 

1 

Dropoy  in  the  Brain 

6 

9mall>t»ox     •       . 

U 

EryHipelas    .        . 

2 

Sore   Throat    and 

Fever     . 

20 

Quinsey    . 

9 

Fever,  Scarlet 

8 

Thrnnh         .        • 

1 

Fever,  Typhus      . 

2 

Tumor           .        • 

1 

Haemorrhage        • 

1 

Unkiiotvn  Causes 

»» 

Heart,  diseased    . 

5 

Hooping  Cough   . 

10 

Casualties    • 

« 

Increase  of  Burials,  as  compared  arlth  }    ,«, 

■ 

the  preceding 

wcel 

I        •        •        •   1 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  iMtitude  51°  37'  32"  A". 
Longitude  0»  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


Feb. 

Thkrmomktrr. 

Baromktbr. 

Thursday .    1 

from  28 

to  88 

79*96  to  sag; 

Friday    .  .    2 

266 

85 

80- 19       80-25 

Saturday  .   8 

20 

85 

99  27       Stat. 

Sunday  .  .    4 

19 

81 

30-26       .10*28 

Blonday.  .    6 

19 

85 

80*19       80  12 

Tuesday .  .    ^ 

21 

88 

80-01       29  75 

Wednesday  7 

27 

42 

29  58      29  25 

I 


Winds  N.E.  and  S.E. 


Except  theSd  and  4th,  and  morning  of  the  5i1i 
and  following  day,  generally  cloudy.  Rain  on  the 
1st,  a  little  Hnow  on  the  3d  and  5tb»  a  very  heavy 
fall  of  hall  on  the  evening  of  the  6lh,  and  rain  on 
the  7tb. 

Rain  fallen,  '275  of  an  Inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICE. 

J.  S.    The  paper  has  not  reached  m; 
we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  it. 


WttsON  &  Smv,  Printers,  67, 8k]nntr-«t^L(uid«i» 


THE 

LONDON  MEDICAL  GAZETTE, 


BEING    A 

WEEKLY  ^OyR^MAL 


iWeliirme  anli  tfie  Collateral  ^titwtt^. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1838. 


LECTURES  tJjc  ventricles.     On  the  other  hand,  3'ou 

may  find  the  dura  mater  in  the  n|iposite 

ov  state,  corrugated  and  fulling  doun  tjuile 

loose  upon  the  con volut ions  conveying:  the 

FORENSIC    MEDICINE;  idea  that  its  contents  had  not  filled  its 

cavity.     This  condition  may  result  from 

Delivered  at  the  Aldersgate  School  of  Metlicine^  the  want  of  the  due  nutrition  of  the  brain, 

in  consequence  of   diseases  which   have 

BY  SouTuwooD  SMITH,  M.D.  impaired  the  digestive   organs  and  pro- 

PbytlclM  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital.  «^"c<^<^    extreme    emaciation,  or   in    con- 
sequence of   the    gradual  failure  of   the 

■  powers  of  nutrition  in  advanced  age ;  or  it 

may  arise    simply  from    the    accidental 

Lecture  \  III.  puncture  of  the  dura  mater  on  the  removal 

mste^aion  and  Corrugation  of  the  Dura  Mater  ^^  ^^®/i^*'!\"*\  *"/^  ,^^f   consequent   es- 

dinner  surface  spotted  uith  clusters  of  Red  [^"P*  ^l  P"*^  ^'"»<^n  "^^  been  contained 

Pinntt-^  Deposition  of  Matter  between   Us  beneath  it.  „    ^    , 

Lamina--  Deposition  of  Bmc  Tumors^         ^ .«"  ^'^^  pnerally  find,  when  inflam- 

Diseases  of  the  SinuiCt  —  Di^ases  of  the  motion  atUcks  the  dura  mater  as  an  idio- 

Glandula  Pacchioid-Adhe^ions  between  the  P*^^"<^  disease,  that  the  vascularity  which 

Dura  Mater  and  the  Araehnoid-^Lffu^n  denotes  the  existence  of  this  affection  is 

of  Serum    bAween   the    Dura  Mater   and  »eated  chiefly  in  the  membrane  which  lines 

Arachmid— Effusion  of  Blood-^Aneurismal  ^^^  internal  surface   of  the  dura  mater, 

Hacs-'OMjication  of  the  Arteries- Diseases  commonly  regarded  as  a  reflection  of  the 

of  the  Arachnmd  and  Pia  Mater— Increased  arachnoid.     How  intensely  red  this  mem. 

Vascularity  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  '^^^.^  ™*y  become   under  acute   inflam- 

deposition  of  False  Membrane-Thickening  mation,you  see  represented  m  this  drawing. 

a^d  L^  of  Tramparencn— Effusion  ofSerwi  V"™  *  ^^^^^^  attention  to  the  history  of 

tinged  wUh  Blood- Ecchnmi^t'- Deposition  ^^®  ««'''«'  y°"   >»?>   distinctly   trace    the 

of  Lymph,  Pus,  and  FibnwLooseness  or  commencement  of  the  inflammation  to  the 

Separation  of  the  Membranes- Preternatural  ?»"?  ™?ter;  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  af- 

Firmness  of  Adhesion— Tumors—Serous  C^sls  "CC^ion  is  confined  to  this  membrane.     It 

— Ffef/«ii;ig  of  the  Convolutums-Huper-  ^i"??^  ^^'^'^y*  extends  in  the  progress  of 

trophy— Inanition,  ^"^  disease  at  least  to  the  arachnoid.    The 

portion  of  the  dura  mater  implicated  in 
Distension  and  corrugation  if  the  dura  the  state  of  inflammation,  as  has  been 
mater.  — On  removing  the  calvaria,  you  already  shown,  is  sometimes  very  distinctly 
may  find  the  dura  mater  preternaturally  circumscribed ;  but  at  other  times  it  ex- 
distended,  and  presenting  the  appearance  tends  over  all  that  part  which  covers  one 
of  a  bladder  fully  inflated,  and  elastic  to  hemisphere,  the  longitudioal  sinus  affur^ 
the  touch.  This  you  may  regard  as  one  ing  the  line  of  separation.  ' 
appearance  evidentiary  that  death  has  Inner  surface  spotted  uith  elustert  of  red 
arisen  from  a  natural  cause.  That  cause  points*  —  Occasionally  you  may  find  the 
may  be  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  from  too  inner  surface  of  the  qura  mater  spotted 
abundant  nutrition  causing  too  rapid  over  with  duaten  of  led  points  like  the 
growth  ;  or  it  may  arise  from  the  effusion  effusion  of  blood  i\i  ^^tvmb.  Xu^  'w^QN. 
of  fluid  between  the  membranes  or  into  {(eiieraU^  be  uAeViiT«9JKroL\»%^^DN»«V^Q"*^'' 
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ance  as  the  result  of  natural  disease.  Tbe  A  boy,  six  years  of  age,  was  seized  sad- 
disease  in  which  it  has  its  origin  may,  denly  with  pain  o?er  a  circumscribed  spot  an 
indeed,  be  seated  in  some  distant  oi^n,  the  left  side  of  tbe  head,  followed  bj  drow. 
tbe  disease  of  such  organ  producing  in  its  sinrss  ;  the  attack  prored  rapidly  fatal. 
progress  some  irritation  in  the  brain.  On  the  part  corresponding  to  tbe  seat  of 
instead  of  red  points,  yon  will  sometimes  the  pain  there  was  found  a  tumor,  the 
observe  minute  spots,  or  small  lines,  of  a  size  of  a  large  hazel-nut,  formed  by  tb« 
dark  colour,  which  communicate  to  the  separation  of  the  laminae  of  tbe  dura 
membrane,  for  a  considerable  extent,  a  hue  mater,  and  the  deposition  between  them  of 
actually  black.  It  is  the  result  of  extra-  a  bloody  serous  fluid.  There  were  several 
Tasated  blood.  At  the  moment  tlie  ex-  similar  tumors,  but  of  smaller  size,  along 
trarasation  takes  place  it  may  hare  pro-  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  on 
duced  an  attack  of  apoplexy  or  of  palsy,  the  left  side. 

which  not  terminating  in  death,  and  the  Deposition  of  bone,^On  the  inner  snrfaee 

other  portions  of  the  blood  having  been  of  the  dura  mater  you  may  find  deposited 

absorbed,  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  plates  of  bone,  which  may  vary  in  extent 

event  may  be  tbe  appearance  which  you  from    the  most  minute  spicuIsB    to    the 

see  represented  in  this  drawing.  enormons  masses  of  bony  matter  which 

Deposition  cf  matter  bettoeen  its  lamirue, —  you    see   ip    this   specimen.      Such    d«- 

As  the  result  of  common  inflammation,  positions  seldom  fail  to  produce    severe 

the  dura  mater  is  liable  to  a  remarkable  cerebral    diseases—epilepsy,   convulsions, 

degree  of  thickening,  and  to  the  deposition  coma,  or  apoplexy,  in  a  violent  paroxysm 

of  new  matter  between  its  laminae.    Tbe  of  some  one  of  which,  suddenly  induced, 

deposition  may  go  on  slowly  increasing,  death  may  take  place  with  extreme  ra- 

witbont  at  first  producing  alarming  symp-  pidity. 

toms,  until,  on  reaching  a  certain  point,  Tvmors. — From  the  same  surface  of  the 

violent  convulsions  supervene,  in  a  pa-  dura  mater  yon  may  find  growing  tumors 

roxysm  of  which  the  patient  may  expire  ;  of  diflerent  kinds,  whicb,slowly  increasing, 

at  other  times  the  deposition  may  take  at  length  produce  such  a  pressure  upon 

place  with  great  rapidity,  and  occasion  the  brain  as  is  no  longer  compatible  with 

death  quite  suddenly.    A  gentleman, aged  life,    which    may  be  extinguished  quite 

60,  had  long  been  afflicted  with  severe  pain  suddenly  in  a  paroxysm  of  convulsions,  or 

in  the  hea{  and  giddiness,  the  attacks  of  in  coma,  terminating  almost  as  rapidly 

which  generally  went  ofi*  with  vomiting,  in  death. 

At  length  the  giddiness  was  attended  with  Diseases  of  the  sinuMS. — Connected  with 

such  a  complete  loss  of  muscular  power,  these  various  diseases  you  will  often  find 

that  on  attempting  to  move  he  fell  to  the  tbe  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  (Ranged  in 

ground  if  not  prevented.     In  these  attacks  structure ;  their  parietes  thickened,  soiidi- 

he  never  lost  his  recollection,  and  be  ro-  fied,  almost  cartilaginous ;    their  cavity 

covered  completely  in  a  few  minutes.    At  either  entirely  obliterated,  or  greatly  di- 

length  he  was  seized  with   hemiplegia,  minished,  and  containing,  instead  of  blood, 

from  which  he  partially  recoverea;  but  purulent    matter,   or  coagulable  lymph, 

this  was  followed  by  a  sudden  attack  of  which  may  even  become  organized,  and 

convulsions,    in    a  violent  paroxysm    of  give  to  the  vessels  the  appearance  as  if 

which  he  died.      Along  the  upper  part  they  were  injected  with  wax.    The  calibre 

of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  there  of  the  vessels  being  thns  filled  with  solid 

lay  a  remarkable  tumor,  five  and  a  half  matter,  the  transmission  of  blood  through 

inches  long,  two  and  a  half  broad,  and  them  may  be  impossible ;  and  you  may 

about  half  an  inch  in  thickness.    It  was  occasionally  find  hundreds  of  small  vessels 

formed  by  a  separation  in  tbe  lattinsB  of  which  have  given  way  in  conseqoenee  nf 

the  dura  mater,  and  a  deposition  of  new  this  obstruction  to  the  return  of  toe  blood. 

matter  between  them.    This  new  matter  Such  a  coitdition  of  tbe  blood-vessels  must, 

in  some  places  was  white  and  firm,  In  of  course,  greatly  add  to  the  intensity  of 

others  it  consisted  of  more  recent  coagu-  the  cerebral  disease, 

lable  lymph,  firm^  yellow,  and  semi-trans-  Disease*  cf  the  glanduUe  Paedium. — Even 

parent ;  at  its  anterior  part  there  was  a  the  glandulss  Pacchioni  may  become  so 

cavity  containing  yellowish  serous  fluid,  exuberant  in  their  growth  as  decidedly  to 

The  dura  mater  all  around  the  tumor  was  obstruct  the  passage  of  tbe  blood.    In  this 

considerably  thickened,  and  so  were  the  manner  they  may  lay  tbe  foundation  of 

coats  of  the  longitudinal  sinus.     Thesur-  apoplexy,  and  other  violent  and  rapidly 

face  of  the  brain  where  the  tumor  lay  was  fatal  cerebral  aflfections.    Cases  are  on  re- 

deprcssed,  so  as  to  retain  an  impression  of  cord    in    which    they  resemble    fungous 

its  figure  j  but  the  substance  of  the  brain  growths,  and  in  which  the  patient  has 

itself  was  healthy,  both  in  this  part  and  died  in  coma,  or  a  paroxysm  of  dreadful 

in  every  other.       *  convulsions.     Sometimes,    in  connexion 
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with  fongoid  disease  of  the  brain,  these  until  at  lengrth  some  Wnlent  cerebral  affec- 

bodies  assume  the  appearance  of  grumous  tion  supervenes,  and  life  is  suddenly  extin- 

blood.  giiisheo.     Whenever,  therefore,  yon  find 

/Idhnkma  bHumm  ihg  fturu  mattr  and  the  blood  effused  in  this  situation,  inquire  mi- 

ermchtHrid. — Between  the  dura  mater  and  nutely  into  the  history  of  the  case,  and 

the  arachnoid  yon  will  often  find  preter-  examine  closely  every  part  of  the  skull, 

natural    adhesions,  sometimes  so    slight  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  some  trace 

that  they  are  easily  detached,  but  at  other  of  external  violence,  the  evidence  of  which 

times  so  firm  that  they  caunot  be  removed  will  often  be  discovered  if  carefully  sought 

without  bringing  away  parts  of  the  brain,  for. 

These  adhesions  are  always  the  result  of        Aneurigmal  toes, — Eflfusion  of  blood   in 

inflammation,  and  this  inflammation  may  this  situation  may  be  the  consequence  of 

be  caused  by  natural  disease ;  but  it  may  the  bursting  of  an  aneurismal  sao  which 

alsobetheresultof  external  violence.  You  you  may  find  seated  in  the  trunks  of  the 

may  find  the  adhesion  connected  either  carotids,  or  in  their  larger  branches;  but 

withacircnmscribed  spot  of  inflammation,  sometimes  the  aneurism  ho  deranges  the 

or    with    superficial  ulceration,  or  with  circulation  as  to  cause  the  rupture  of  other 

abscess,  tumors,  and  other  lesions  of  long  vessels,  while  the  aneurism  itself  escapes, 
standing.     When  you   find  the  adhesion         (hsification  rf  the  artnie*»^RuiiiuTe  of  the 

connected   with  a  circumscribed  spot  of  vessels,  and  the    consequent  cfl^usion  of 

inflammation,  look  carefully  for  some  in-  blood, may  also  be  the  consequence  of  ossi- 

dication  of  external  violence,  of  wiiich  it  is  fication  of  the  arteries.     Between  the  coats 

▼ery  frequently  the  consequence.  of  the  arteries  a  quantity  of  osseous  matter 

Effusion  of  serum  between  the  dua  mater  is  sometimes  deposited,  by  which  they  lose 
and  arachnoid, — Between  the  dura  mater  in  a  great  degree  their  contractile  and  dia- 
and  the  arachnoid  it  is  not  common  to  find  tensile  powers;  with  this  loss  of  con- 
any  accumulation  of  serum,  although  these  tractility  and  distensibility  their  tenacity 
tissues  taken  together  form  a  very  ex-  and  strength  are  proportionally  dimu 
tended  surface,  which  consists  of  serous  nished,  and  hence,  whenever  any  causes 
membrane.  In  some  cases  of  chronic  occur  to  quicken  the  circulation,  or  to  re- 
h^drocephalus,  however,  this  is  the  original  tard  the  return  of  blood  by  the  veins,  an 
situation  of  the  accumulated  fluid,  and  unusual  quantitv  of  blood  accumulates  in 
more  especially  in  those  in  which  the  the  artenes,  and  these  vessels,  no  longer 
malady  is  accompanied  by  spina  bifida  ;  capable  of  any  considerable  degree  of  dis- 
while  in  other  cases  of  chronic  hydro,  tension,  are  ruptured.  It  is  seldom  that 
cephalus  the  fluid  obtains  this  situation  in  the  rupture  takes  place  in  the  large  arterial 
the  progress  of  the  disease  by  escaping  trunks ;  it  is  almost  always  in  the  minute 
from  the  ventricles  in  which  it  was  secreted,  capillaries. 

Effusion  of  blood, — But  the  space  between        The  deposition  of  bony  matter  in  the 

the  dura  mater  and  the  convolutions  is  a  arteries  of  the  brain  may  take  place  at  any 

▼ery  common  situation  for  the  efi'usion  of  period  of  life ;  but  it  is  a  frequent  occnr- 

blood;  sometimes  in  consequence  of  the  rence  in  advanced  age.  It  is  usually  found 

spontaneous  rupture  of   bloodvessels  at  in  the  carotid  and  basilar  arteries ;   but 

the  surface  of  the  brain,  the  ruptured  ves-  occasionally  a  large  portion  of  the  arteries 

aels  being  occasionally  visible ;  sometimes  of  the  brain  are  involved  in  the  malady, 

in  consequence  of  the  erosion  of  blood-  Sometimes,  without  any  deposition  of  bony 

▼essels  during  the  progress  of  ulceration  matter,  numerous  arteries  are  entirely  ob- 

seated  in  the  cineritious  substance ;  some-  literated — a  condition  which  deserves  your 

times  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  notice,  as  one  among  other  facts  evidentiary 

blood-vessels  deeply  seated  in  the  substance  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  circulation,  which 

of  the  brain,  the  effused  blood  tearing  and  may  have  prepared  the  wa?  for  an  attack 

breaking  down  the  cerebral  fibres,  and  tbos  of  some  violent  cerebral  (fiseaae  proving 

finding  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  oon-  rapidly  mortal. 

yolutions.    Eflusions  of  this  kind  may  be         Diseases  rf  the  araehncid  and  pia  mater,'-' 

the  sole  result  of  natural  disease.    It  is  a  The  other  investing  membranes  of    the 

yery  common  situation  for  the  blood  to  brain,  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater, 

occupy  which  is  forced  out  from  a  mp-  are  far  more  frequently  the  seats  of  fatal 

tureo  vessel  during  an  apoplectic  seizure,  disease  than  the  dura  mater.    These  mem - 

But  such  an  effuf^ion  of  bloiod  may  be  the  branes  are  so  similar  in  structure,  and  so 

result  of  external  violence.    A  blow  on  associated  in  function,  that  their  morbid 

the  head  may  produce  it  by  causing  a  mp-  states  are  intimately  blended,  and  it  is  rare 

ture  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  a  to  find  disease  in  one  while  the  other  is 

laceration    of  the    cerebral  fibres.     The  sound.    The    most   common    disease    to 

quantity  of  blood  effused  from  the  direct  which  they  are  subject  is  inflammation, 

effect  of  the  blow  may  at  first  be  small,  indicated  by  increased  vascularity ;  so  that 

but  it  may  go  on  progressively  increasing  these  membranes^  iu%tMA  ^^  \m:voi%^9;^»'«^ 
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ance  «s  the  malt  of  oatarml  duesse.    The  A  bo?,  six  yean  of  age,  was  aaixed  sad- 

di5ea«  in  which  it  has  its  origin  maj,  denlj  with  pain  over  acircaaucribed  spot  oo 

indeed,  be  seated  in  SDme  distant  organ,  the  fell  side  of  the  head,  foUwwcd  bjdrow. 

the  disease  of  sa«.b  organ  prodneing  in  its  tinrss  ;   the  atta^  proved   impidJy  fktal. 

progress    some  irritation   in    the    brain.  On  the  part  correspondini^  to  tbe  seat  of 

Instead  of  red  points,  joa  will  sometimes  the  pain  there  was  foond  a  tomor,  the 

obserre  minute  spots,  or  small  lines,  of  a  size  of  a  large  hazel-nut,  Ibnaed  by  tha 

dark  colour,  which  commonicate  to  the  separatioo  of   the  laminae  of   the  dura 

membrane,  for  a  considerable  extent,  a  hue  mater,  and  the  deposition  between  them  of 

aetoall?  black.    It  is  the  resalt  of  extra-  a  bloody  serous  fluid.    Tbeie  were  several 

▼asated  blood.    At  tbe  moment  tbe  ex-  similar  tumon,  bat  of  smaller  sixe,  along 

traTSsation  takes  place  it  may  hare  pro-  the   course  of  the  longitudinal  ainns  on 

duced  an  attack  of  apoplexy  or  of  paLsy,  the  left  side. 

which  not  terminating  in  death,  and  the  Deptwtiom  tf  bmme. — On  the  inner  sorface 

other  portions  of  the  blood  having  been  of  the  dura  mater  you  may  find  deposited 

absorbed,  the  only  remaining  trace  of  tbe  plates  of  bone,  which  may  rarr  in  extent 

erent  may  be  the  appearance  which  you  from    the  most  minute  spicnim    to    the 

see  represented  in  this  drawing.  eaormous  masses  of  bony  matter  which 

DepotUum  cfwmitfr  between  iu  Immhi^. —  you    see   in    this  specimen.      Such    ds- 

As  the  resalt  of  common  inflammation,  positions  seldom  fail  to  produce    severe 

tbe  dura  mater  is  liable  to  a  remarkable  cerebral    diseases — epilepsy,   convulsions, 

degree  of  thickening,  and  to  the  deposition  coma,  or  apoplexy,  in  a  violent  paroxysm 

of  new  matter  between  its  laminc    The  of  some  one  of  which,  suddenly  induced, 

deposition  may  go  on  slowly  increasing,  death  may  take  place  with  extreme  ra- 

witbont  at  first  producing  aUuming  symp-  pidity. 

toms,  until,  on  reaching  a  certain  point,  Tymon. — From  the  same  surfiice  of  the 

violent  convulsions  supervene,  in  a  pa-  dura  mater  you  mav  find  growing  tumors 

roxysm  of  which  the  patient  may  expire  ;  ofdifferent  kinds,  which, slowly  increasing, 

at  other  times  the  deposition  may  take  at  length   produce  such  a  pressure  upon 

place  with  great  rapidity,  and  occasion  the  brain  as  is  no  longer  compatible  with 

death  quite  soddenly.     A  gentleman,  aged  life,    which    may  be  extinguished   quite 

60,  bad  lonr  been  afflicted  with  severe  pain  suddenly  in  a  paroxysm  of  convulsions,  or 

in  the  head,  and  giddiness,  tbe  attacks  of  in  coma,  terminating  almost  as  rapidly 

which  generally  went  off  with  vomiting,  in  death. 

At  length  the  giddiness  was  attended  with  DUeatet  of  the  stmuo. — Connected  with 

such  a  complete  loss  of  muscular  power,  these  various  diseases  you  will  often  find 

that  on  attempting  to  more  he  fell  to  the  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  (Ranged  in 

ground  if  not  prevented.     In  these  attacks  structure ;  their  parietes  thickened,  solidi- 

he  nerer  lost  nis  recollection,  and  he  re-  fied,  almost  cartilaginous ;    their  cavity 

covered  completely  in  a  few  minutes.    At  either  entirely  obliterated,  or  greatly  di- 

length  he  was  seized  with   hemiplegia,  minished,  and  containing,  instead  of  blood, 

from  which   he  partially  recorerea;   but  purulent    matter,   or  coagulable  lymph, 

this  was  foUowea  by  a  sodden  attack  of  which  may  even  become  organized,  and 

convulsions,    in    a  violent  paroxysm    of  give  to  the  vessels  the  appearance  as  if 

which  he  died.      Along  the  upper  part  they  were  injected  with  wax.     Tbe  calibre 

of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  there  of  the  vessels  being  thus  filled  with  solid 

lay  a  remarkable  tumor,  five  and  a  half  matter,  the  transmission  of  blood  through 

inches  long,  two  and  a  half  broad,  and  them  may  be  impossible ;  and  you  mav 

about  half  an  inch  in  thickness.    It  was  occasionally  find  hundreds  of  small  vessels 

formed  by  a  separation  in  the  lauine  of  which  have  given  way  in  consequeaee  of 

the  dura  mater,  and  a  deposition  of  new  this  obstruction  to  the  return  of  tbe  blood, 

matter  between  them.    This  new  matter  Such  a  condition  of  the  blood>  vessels  must, 

in  some  places  was  white  and  firm,  in  of  course,  greatly  add  to  the  intensity  of 

others  it  consisted  of  more  recent  coagu-  the  cerebral  disease. 

lable  lymph,  firm,  yellow,  and  semi-trans-  Di$eatet  tf  thie  glandulte  PoecAumi.— Even 

parent ;  at  its  anterior  part  there  was  a  the  glandulao  Pacchioni  may  become  so 

cavity  containing  yellowish  serous  fluid,  exuberant  in  their  growth  as  decidedly  to 

The  dnra  mater  all  around  the  tumor  was  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  blood.    In  this 

considerably  thickened,  and  so  were  the  manner  they  may  lay  the  foundation  of 

coats  of  the  longitudinal  sinus.     Thesur-  apoplexy,  and  other  violent  and  rapidly 

face  of  the  brain  where  the  tumor  lay  was  fatal  cerebral  affections.    Cases  are  on  re- 

deprcsiied,  so  as  to  retain  an  impression  of  cord    in    which    they  resemble    fungous 

itn  figure  ;  but  the  substance  of  the  brain  growths,  and  in  which   the  patient  has 

itself  was  healthy,  both  in  this  part  and  died  in  coma,  or  a  paroxysm  of  dreadfbl 

in  every  other.       *  conrulsions.     Sometimes,    in  connexion 
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with  foDgoid  disease  of  the  brain,  these  until  at  length  some  finlent  cerebral  affec- 

bodies  assume  the  appearance  of  grumous  tion  supervenes,  and  life  is  suddenly  extin- 

bloocL  guisheo.     Whenever,  therefore,  you  find 

Adheiimu  httumm  the  thtn  mat€r  and  the  blood  effused  in  this  situation,  inquire  mi- 

arachuoid. — Between  the  dura  mater  and  nutely  into  the  history  of  the  case,  and 

the  arachnoid  you  will  often  find  preter-  examine  closely  every  part  of  the  skull, 

natural    adhesions,  sometimes  so    slight  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  some  trace 

that  they  are  easily  detai-ht'd,  but  at  other  of  external  violence,  the  evidence  of  which 

times  so  firm  that  they  caunot  be  removed  will  often  be  discovered  if  carefully  sought 

without  bringing  away  parts  of  the  brain,  for. 

These  adhesions  are  always  the  result  of        Anemhmal  toes, — Effusion  of  blood   in 

inflammation,  and  this  inflammation  may  this  situation  may  be  the  consequence  of 

be  caused  by  natural  disease;  but  it  may  the  bursting  of  an  aneurismal  sun  which 

alsobetheresultof  external  violence.  You  you  may  find  seated  in  the  trunks  of  the 

may  find  the  adhesion  connected  either  carotids,  or  in  their  larger  branches;  but 

with  acircnmscribed  spot  of  inflammation,  sometimes  the  aneurism  ^o  deranges  the 

or    with    superficial   ulceration,  or  with  circulation  as  to  cause  the  rupture  of  other 

abscess,  tumors,  and  other  lesions  of  long  vessels,  while  the  aneurism  itself  escapes, 
standing.     When  you   find  the  adhesion         Oisification  of  the  arteries.— RupiuTe  of  the 

connected   with  a  circumscribed  spot  of  vessels,  and  the    consequent  effusion  of 

inflammation,  look  carefully  for  some  in-  bIood,may  also  be  the  consequence  of  ossi- 

dication  of  external  violence,  of  wliich  it  is  fication  of  the  arteries.     Between  the  coats 

?ery  frequently  the  consequence.  of  the  arteries  a  quantity  of  osseous  matter 

Effusion  of  serum  between  the  du^a  mater  is  sometimes  deposited,  by  which  they  lose 
and  arachnoid, — Between  the  dura  mater  in  a  great  degree  their  contractile  and  dia- 
and  the  arachnoid  it  is  not  common  to  find  tensile  powers;  with  this  loss  of  con- 
any  accumulation  of  serum,  although  these  tractility  and  distensibility  their  tenacity 
tissues  taken  together  form  a  very  ex-  and  strength  are  proportionally  dimi* 
tended  surface,  which  consists  of  serous  nished,  and  hence,  whenever  any  causes 
membrane.  In  some  cases  of  chronic  occur  to  quicken  the  circulation,  or  to  re- 
hydrocephaluB,  however,  this  is  the  original  tard  the  return  of  blood  by  the  veins,  an 
situation  of  the  accumulated  fluid,  and  unusual  quantity  of  blood  accumulates  in 
more  especially  in  those  in  which  the  the  arteries,  and  these  vessels,  no  longer 
malady  is  accompanied  by  spina  bifida  ;  capable  of  any  considerable  degree  of  dis- 
while  in  other  cases  of  chronic  hydro-  tension,  are  ruptured.  It  is  seldom  that 
cephalus  the  fluid  obtains  this  situation  in  the  rupture  takes  place  in  the  large  arterial 
the  progress  of  the  disease  by  escaping  trunks ;  it  is  almost  always  in  the  minute 
from  the  ventricles  in  which  it  was  secreted,  capillaries. 

Effusion  of  blood. — But  the  space  between        The  deposition  of  bony  matter  in  the 

the  dura  mater  and  the  convolutions  is  a  arteries  of  the  brain  may  take  place  at  any 

▼ery  common  situation  for  the  effusion  of  period  of  life ;  but  it  is  a  frequent  occur- 

blood;  sometimes  in  consequence  of  the  rence  in  advanced  age.  It  is  usually  found 

spontaneous  rupture  of   bloodvessels  at  in  the  carotid  and  basilar  arteries ;   but 

the  surface  of  the  brain,  the  ruptured  ? es-  occasionally  a  large  portion  of  the  arteries 

aels  being  occasionally  visible ;  sometimes  of  the  brain  are  involved  in  the  malady, 

in  consequence  of  the  erosion  of  blood-  Sometimes,withontany  deposition  of  bony 

fessels  during  the  progress  of  ulceration  matter,  numerous  arteries  are  entirely  ob- 

seated  in  the  cineritious  substance;  some-  literated — a  condition  which  deserves  your 

times  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  notice,  as  one  among  other  facts  evidentiary 

blood-vessels  deeply  seated  in  the  substance  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  circulation,  which 

of  the  brain,  the  effused  blood  tearing  and  may  have  prepared  the  wa?  for  an  attack 

breakingdown  the  cerebral  fibres,  and  thus  of  some  violent  cerebral  (fisease  proving 

finding  its  wav  to  the  sorface  of  the  oon-  rapidly  mortal. 

volutions.    Effusions  of  this  kind  may  be        Distases  of  the  araehnoid  and  pia  mater,-^ 

the  sole  result  of  natural  disease.    It  is  a  The  other  investing  membranes  of    the 

very  common  situation  for  the  blood  to  brain,  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater, 

occupy  which  is  forced  out  from  a  mp-  are  far  more  frequently  the  seats  of  fatal 

tnreo  vessel  during  an  apoplectic  seizure,  disease  than  the  dura  mater.    These  mem - 

But  such  an  effusion  of  blood  may  be  the  branes  are  so  similar  in  structure,  and  so 

result  of  external  violence.    A  blow  on  associated  in  function,  that  their  morbid 

the  head  may  produce  it  by  causing  a  rup-  states  are  intimately  blended,  and  it  is  rare 

ture  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  a  to  find  disease  in  one  while  the  other  is 

laceration   of  the    cerebral  fibres.     The  sound.    The    most   common    disease    to 

quantity  of  blood  effused  from  the  direct  which  they  are  subject  is  inflammation, 

eflect  en  tbe  blow  may  at  first  be  small,  indicated  by  increased  vascularity ;  so  that 

bnt  it  imv  ^<^  «"  **<i^iwifely  iDcretsing  these  membraAea)  \xk%\MA  ^l  \m^\^%  «»\^^«^ 
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less  and  transparent,  present  in  patches,  the  head.    Soon  afterwards  she  was  seised 

or  over  a  large  portion  of  their  surface,  a  with  violent  and  long-continaed  c«mval- 

bright  scarlet  colour.    The  fine  arteries  sions,  followed  rapidly  by  profound  coma, 

distributed  to  them  gradually  enlarge  until  out  of  which  she  never  recovered,   hut 

they  become  capable  of  permanently  ad-  died  in  this  comatose  state  oa  the  follow- 

mitting  the  red   particles  of  the  blood,  ing  day.    The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater 

When  the  vascularity  is  confined  chiefly  to  were  unusually  vascular,  and  a  layer  of 

the  veins,  instead  of  presenting  a  bright  adventitious  depofiit  was  spread  out  be- 

scarlet  colour,  the  membranes  assume  a  tween  the  two  membranes, 

dusky  or  purple  hue.     The  enlarged  veins  After   some    previous    indisposition,  a 

are  often  exceedingly  turgid  with   dark-  child,  six  years  of  age,  was  seized  with 

coloured  blood,  constituting  the  state  of  severe  headache,  considerable  hesitation  ia 

venous  congestion.  the  speech,  and  occasional  delirium,  fol< 

Increased  vascularity  sometimes  accompanied  lowed  quickly  by  convulsions,  io  a  violent 

with  the  deposition  of  false  membrane.^OtXen  paroxysm  of  which  she  continued  without 

thrre  is  no  other  morbid  appearance  what-  intermission  for  the  space  of  two  honni, 

ever  in  the  brain  but  this  increased  rascu-  and  then  died.     Every  part  of  the  brain 

larity  of  the  membranes.    You  may  find  presented  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance, 

the  vascularity  confined  to  a  small  spot,  excepting  a  small  spot  on  the  lower  sar- 

You  may  find  it  very  general,  or  even  uni-  face  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right  hemi- 

versal.     In  either    case    it  is  capable  of  sphere,  where  it  lies  over  the  orbit.    There 

proving  fatal  with  great  rapidity.    A  per-  was  at  this  place  a  distinct  deposition  of 

son  may  be  seized  suddenly  with  a  parox-  adventitious   matter,    scarcely   larger    in 

ysm    of   violent  convulsions.     Headache  extent  than  a  shilling.    No  indication  <»f 

may  precede  this  attack,  but  it  may  not.  disease  could  be  discovered  in  any  other 

Vomiting  also  may  precede  it,  but  this  organ. 

symptom  likewise  may  be  absent    The  But  a  highly  vascular  state  of  the  pia 

convulsions  may  pass  into  coma,  and  the  mater  may  ])rove  rapidly  and  unexpectedly 

coma   may  terminate  rapidly  in   death,  fatal  without  convulsions  or  coma,  appa- 

From  a  state  of  apparent  health  a  person  renMy  from   a  sudden  depression  of  the 

may  be  dead  in  a  few  hours  with  no  other  vital    powers    after    intense    excitement, 

symptom  than  these,  and  on  examining  There  may  at  first  be  no  indication  of 

the  brain,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death,  disease,  except  an  unusual  quickness  of 

yon  may  find  every  portion  of  the  cerebral  manner ;   to   this  may  succeed  constant 

substance  perfectly  sound  ;    yon  may  be  talkativeness:,  and  a  total  want  of  sleep ; 

able  to  detect  no  appearance  but  increased  a  state  of  depression,  alternating  with  aa 

vascularity  in  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  almost  maniacal  excitement :  the  patient 

mater.    Often,    however,    this    increased  either  lapses  into  a  state  of  coma,  or  sinks 

vascularity  is  accompanied  by  a  deposition  exhausted.   A  lady  who  had  suffered  much 

of  false  membrane  between  these  tissues,  distress  of  mind,  which  had  impaired  her 

This  false  membrane  is  sometimes  spread  appetite  and  deprived  her  of  sleep,  fell 

uniformly  over  the  surface  of  the  convo>  into  a  state  of  incessant  talking,  altemat- 

lutious,  while  at  other  times  it  dips  con-  ing  with  screaming  and  singing.      For 

siderably  between  them.  two  days  she  continued  in  a  state  of  alter- 

A  child,  two  years  of  age,  was  seized  nate  excitement  and  coma,  when  she  died, 

suddenly  in  the  morning  with  severe  and  The  only  morbid  appearance  that  could  be 

long-continued  convulsions,  which  left  her  discovered  in  any  organ  was  a  highly  vas- 

in  a  dull  and  torpid  state,  in  which  she  cular  state  of  the  pia  mater,  with  nnme- 

did  not  recognize  the  persons  about  her.  rous  red  points  in  the  substance  of  the 

In  a  few  hours  the  convulsions  returned,  brain. 

and  continued  to  recur  in  paroxysms  of  All  the  cireumstances  and  cases  to  which 

great  severity,  in  one  of  which  she  died,  in  I  have  now  adverted,  are  of  the  greatest 

the  evening  of  the  third  day.    The  pia  interest  in  a  judicial  point  of  view.    The 

mater  throughout  was  in  the  highest  state  sudden  and  unexpected  seizure  of  a  per- 

of  vascularity,  more  especially  between  the  son,  previously  in  apparent  health,  with 

convolutions.     When  the  brain  was  cut  such  violent  illness,  the  peculiar   symp- 

vertically,  the  spaces  between  the  convolu*  toms  which  have  been  described  as  accom- 

tions  were  marked  by  a  bright  line  of  vivid  paoying  such  illness,  and  the  rapid  death, 

redness,  produced  by  the  inflamed  mem-  may  often  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  c.f 

brane.     There  was  likewise  a  deposition  violence  produced  by  human  agency;  it 

of  adventitious  matter  between  the  arach-  maybe  impossible  to  remote  this  suspi- 

noid  and  the  pia  mater.  cion,  or  to  ascertain  the  truth,  without  an 

A  girl,  nine  years  of  age,  awoke  sud*  examination  of  the  brain.     On  examining 

denly  in  the  middle  of  the  night  scream-  the  brain,  and  finding  no  more  appear, 

ing  from  violent  headache,  and  exclaiming  ances  of  disease  than  some  of  those  which 

that  some  person  had  given  her  a  blow  on  I  have  described,  you  may  at  first  be  in 
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doubt  whether  they  are  adequate  to  ac-  times  the  result  of  natural  disease,  espe- 
count  for  the  fatal  eTent ;  it  is  therefore  of  cially  when  death  has  been  preceded  by 
great   importance  that  you  should  pre-    fiolent  conrulsions,  as  in  hooping-cough, 

▼ionsly  study  these  morbid  appearances,  epilepsy,  hydrophobia,  &c. ;  but  at  other 

as    indications    of  natural    and   rapidly  times  it  is   the  consequence  of  external 

mortal  disease,  that  you  may  be  conducted  violence,  concussions,  blows,  falls,  &c.     It 

to  a  correct  conclusion  by  a  clear  and  exact  may  be  produced  by  a  narcotic  poison,  as 

knowledge  of  the  subject.  opium,  and  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  conse- 

Thidcemng  and  Utt$  of  transpareney.^Y on  quence  of  death  from  suffocation.     When- 
may  find  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  erer,  then,  in  a  case  which  has  giTen  rise 
thickened,  opaque,  or  of  a  milky  hue,  to  suspicion,  you  meet  with  these  circum- 
either  in  spots  or  in  large  patches,  follow,  scribed  effusions  of  blood  in  the  mem. 
ing  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels.     Be*  branes,  endeavour   to  ascertain  whether 
Death  these  membranes  there  is  frequently  death  were  preceded  by  convulsions,  the 
poured  out  a  quantity  of  serum,  which,  consequence  of  some  natural  disease  ;  and 
collected  in  the  delicate  meshes  of  the  pia  if  there  be  no  evidence  of  tbis,  search  dili- 
mater,  assumes  a  gelatinous  appearance,  gently  for  the  proofs  of  i>oison,  suffocation, 
This  appearance  is  connected  with  a  great  or  some  form  of  mechanical  violence, 
varietyof  causes,  which  it  is  necessary  that        But  sometimes  the  quantity  of  blood 
you  should  be  capable  of  accurately  dis.  effused  in  this  situation  is  extremely  great, 
criminating.     When  the  quantity  is  very  extensive  coagnla  of  which  you  may  find 
small,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  should  be  lying  either  upon  the  surface  of  the  confo- 
regarded  as  the  indication  of  any  morbid  lutions,  or  occupying  and  very  much  in- 
action during  life,  or  should  not  be  consi-  creasing    the  interspaces   between   them, 
dered  rather  as  the  effect  of  that  conges-  The    ruptured    vessels  from  which    the 
tion  which  forms  a  part  of  the  process  of  blood  has  issued  may  be  the  minute  capil- 
death.    But  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  laries  on  the  surface,  which  have  given 
is  large,  it  is  indicative  of  disease.    It  may  way  in  consequence  of  some  obstruction  to 
be  the  result  of  inflammation,  having  its  the  course  or  the  blood  in  the  large  trunks ; 
primary   seat  in   the   membranes    them-  or  the  ruptured  vessels  may  be  seated  deep 
selves;  it  may  be  caused  by  any  condition  in   the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  the 
of  the  system  which  obstructs  the  free  cir-  blood  which  has  escaped  from  them  may 
culation  of  the  blood  through  the  brain,  have  forced  its  way  to  the  surface.    The 
and  particularly  by  diseases  of  the  lungs  violence  of  the  symptoms  produced  by 
and  heart;  but  it  may  also  be  produced  by  blood  effused  in  this  situation  being  corn- 
external    violence  —  suspension,  submer-  monly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  which 
alon,  and  suffocation ;  and  you  will  often  has  escaped,   when   the  quantity  is  veiy 
be  called  upon  to  determine  to  which  of  small,  it  may  occasion  no  appreciable  in- 
these  two  classes  of  causes  it  is  to  be  re-  convenience;  but  when  large,  it  may  pre- 
ferred, duce  all  the  ordinary  effects  of  pressure, 

EffushHif  serum  tinged  with  hlood. — Occa-  from  dulness,  drowsiness,  and  coma,  to 

sionolly  you  will  find  the  serum  effused  in  complete  apoplexy.    It  has  been  observed, 

the  mesbes  of  the  pia  mater  tinged  with  that  a  given  quantity  of  blood  deposited 

blood,  an  appearance  which  will  deserve  between  the  convolutions  produces  severer 

your  careful  attention.     It  may  be  the  symptoms  than  an  equal  quantity  moro 

result  of  the  rupture  of  the  minute  vessels  diffused  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  brain, 
of  the  pia  mater  caused  by  external  vio-         Deposition  of  lymph,  pus,  or  ^'6rti}.— The 

lence,  as  concussions  or  blows  ;  but  it  may  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  are  also  bome- 

also  be  produced  by  transudation  after  times  filled  with  lymph  or  pus;  at  other 

death,  in   those  states  of  the  system  in  times  a  layer  of  fibrin  is  deposited  between 

which  the  blood  retains  its  fluidity,  and  in  the  pia  mater  and   the  cineritious  sub- 

which  there  is  a  tendency  to  transudation  stance,  undoubted  results  of  inflammation, 

through  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  on  the  exact  cause  of  which  it  will  be  the 

the  trunk  and  extremities ;  or  by  transu-  very  purpose  of  your  investigation  to  dis- 

dation    consequent  upon  the  commence-  criminate  and  verify, 
ment  of  the  process  of  putrefaction.    The         Lnoseneu  or  separation  of  the  membranet,"^ 

importance,  in  a  judicial  point  of  view,  of  On  attempting  to  remove  the  membranes 

a  cautious  consideration  of  all  these  cir-  Arom  the  brain,  you  may  find  that  they 

cumstances,  must  be  obvious  to  you.  separate    with   unusual   facility,    by  the 

Eechymoses, — You  will  often  find  blood  slightest  force  applied  to  them,  a  condi- 

effused  in  minute  quantities  between  the  tion  which  is  generally  connected  either 

arachnoid,  and  within  the  meshes  of  the  with   congestion   of  the  membranes,    or 

pia  mater,  forming  small  patches  of  ecchy-  with  the  effusion  of  a  small  quantity  of 

mosis,  varying  in  size  from  a  sixpenny  serum  in  the  pia  mater.    Yoa  may  also 

piece  to  that  of  a  crown.    This  is  some-  find  the  membranes  absolutely  and  com^ 
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pletely  separated  from  the  coDTolutions.  at  the  surface  or  in  the  auhstaoce  of  the 
This  is  seldom  the  result  of  natural  dis*  hrain ;  by  softening  of  the  cerebral  sab- 
ease;  it  is  generally  the  consequence  of  stance;  by  tumors,  which,  thoagh  gene- 
Tiolent  concussion,  and  is  often  accompa-  rally  limited  to  a  cnntined  space,  yet  ofiea 
nied  with  laceration  of  the  conrolutions.  compress  the  convolutions  of  une  bemis- 

Pretematural  firmness  of  od^wion.— Some-  phere,  or  a  portion  of  a  hemisphere  i  hj 
times,  on  the  contrary,  the  membranes  several  diseases  of  the  dura  mater  whieii 
adhere  to  the  convolutions  with  such  have  been  already  described ;  and  by  a 
firmness  that  they  can  be  separated  only  morbid  growth  and  thickening  of  aume 
in  flakes  and  shreds ;  another  undoubted  particular  portion  of  the  skull, 
result  of  inflammation.  When  the  in-  Hypertrophy  of  the  brain, — But  the  most 
flammation  has  been  intense,  the  force  interesting  cause  of  this  flattening  of  tba 
^hich  is  necessary  to  remove  the  mem-  convolutions,  as  the  result  of  natural  dii- 
branes  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  tearing  ease,  is  the  disproportion  between  the 
the  cineritious  substance;  and  when  the  volume  of  the  brain  and  the  capacitv  of 
inflammation  has  been  both  intense  and  the  skull,  occasioned  by  too  abundant 
long-continued,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  nourishment,  and  consequently  too  rapid 
to  separate  the  membranes  without  bring,  g^wth,  of  the  brain.  To  this  aflfection, 
ing  away  portions  of  the  cineritious  sub-  which  has  been  termed  hypertrophy  of  the 
stance.  This  morbid  condition  is  some-  brain,  the  special  attention  of  practition- 
times  circumscribed  to  a  small  and  de-  ers  has  been  recently  directed.  On  re- 
fined space;  at  other  times  it  extends  over  moving  the  calvaria,  the  dura  mater  (at 
a  large  surface  of  the  brain.  When  cir-  has  been  already  stated)  looks  pretematn- 
enmscribed  to  a  defined  spot,  it  is  often  rally  distended,  and  fits  closely  to  the 
connected  with  external  rioienee,  but  the  brain  within.  On  taking  away  the  mem- 
more  extensive  it  is,  the  stronger  is  the  in-  branes,  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain 
dication  that  it  is  connected  with  a  gene-  presents  a  flattened  appearance,  so  that 
ral  and  not  a  local  cause  of  inflammation,  the  distinction  of  convolutions  is  either  en- 

ruman.— When  tumors  grow  from  the  tirely  obliterated  or  is  marked  only  by 

arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  they  are  usually  superficial  lines.    At  first  view  it  is  im- 

of  a  fungoid  character,  and  are  associated  possible  not  to  conceive  that   the    Ten* 

with  fungoid  diseases  in  other  parts  of  tricles  are  distended  with  fluid ;  yet,  on 

the  body,  and,  therefore,  however  rapidly  examininj^  these  cavities,  they  are  found 

they  may  have  become  developed  in  the  smaller  than  natural,  and  containing  less 

brain,  and  however  violent  and  sudden  fluid  than   in  the  sound  condition  of  the 

the  cerebral  symptoms  produced  by  them,  brain.    There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  re- 

you  cannot  hesitate  to  refer  their  origin  to  markable  deficiency  of  fluid  in  the  whole 

some  natural  cause.  brain ;  so  that  when  it  is  sliced  in  all  di- 

Serous  eyas. — And  equally  to  a  natural  rections,  little  or  no  serum,  or  blood,  et- 

cause  must  be  referred  those  serous  cysts  capes.    The  blood-vessels  are  pretematu- 

whivh  are    occasionally    formed    in   the  rally  empty,  and  the  Investing  membranes 

membranes,    and  which    are    sometimes  are  unusually  dry.    The  cerebral  sutistance 

coeval  with  life  itself,   and  always  ex-  is  denser  and  firmer  than  natural,  and 

ceedingly  slow  in  their  growth.    It  is  pro.  conveys  the  idea  that  it  is  in  great  abnn- 

bably  owing  to  this   slowness   in    their  dance  and  massive.    On  the  removal  of 

growth  that  they  produce  so  little  incon-  the  calvaria,  the  brain  instantly  springs 

venience ;  not  only  the  brain  itself,  but  upwards,  like  an  elastic  body  on  the  re- 

the  bony  parietes  of  the  skull,  being  often  moval  of  a  compressing  force,  as  if  the 

moulded  to  their  form.  organ  were  too  Icurge  for  the  case  that  con- 

Flaitening  of  the  eonvoliUions, — A  morbid     taincd  it. 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  convolu-        The  early  stage  of  this  affection,  which 

tions,  interesting  from  the  number  of  na-  is  generally  slow  in  its  progress,  is  com- 

tural  causes  which  may  give  rise  to  it,  is  pletely  latent;  like  several  other  diseases 

the  obliteration  of  their  defined  and  round-  of  the  brain,  it  may  go  on  increasing,  up 
ed  figure,  and  the  general  flattening  of  to  a  certain  point,  without  giving  any  in. 
their  snbstance.  Perhaps  the  most  com-  dication  of  its  existence;  but  at  last, 
mon  cause  of  this  change  is  the  collection  passing  beyond  the  point  which  is  coropa- 
of  serum  within  the  ventricles,  which  oc-  tible  with  the  due  exercise  of  the  func. 
^easionally  accumulates  in  such  quantity  tions  of  the  brain,  violent  symptoms  sud- 
as  altogether  to  destroy  the  divisions  of  denly  supervene,  and  the  patient  appears 
the  convolutions.  It  may  also  be  occa-  to  die  after  a  few  hours'  illness, 
sioned  by  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  Hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  most  com- 
ventricles,  or  into  the  substance  of  the  mon  during  the  period  of  childhood,  when 
brain  ;  nay,  even  by  a  great  degree  of  con-  all  the  nutritive  functions  continuing  very 
l^stion  of  the  blood-vessels;   by  abscess    active,  the  mental  faculties  are   also  in 
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constant  operation.      I  have  observed  it  the  material  requisite  for  forming  liealthj 

particalarly  in  children  trho,  from   the  blood  is  not  afforded;  by  long-continued 

general  configuration    of   the   head  and  confinement  in  impure  air,  and  by   the 

their  precocious  intellectual   and    moral  want  of  the  general  in?igoration  comma- 

attainments,   afforded  unusual    promise,  nicated  to  the  system  by  active  exercise. 

and  excited  expectations  of  future  power  

and  excellence,  too  soon  buried  with  their 

object  in  the  grave.  Tbefair  and  pinky  skin,  LECTURES 

the  blue  eye,  the  light  hair,thequick  and  ac 

rive  mind,  so  often  connected  with  this  oMrna 

temjieraffient,  as  well  as  the  tendency  to  PNTO^nA 

glandular  disease,    should  always  excite  t*  n   l  Ki  i^  u  A, 

alarm,  and  lead  to  the  adoption  of  every  or 

possible  means  that  can  strengthen  the  ,^^,„-,^^^.»   «.»>.«,,„^*^  ^^  «,,« 

physical  health,  and  retard  the  develop-  INTERNAL  PARASITES  OF  THE 

inent  of  the  mental  faculties.  H  UMAN  BODY, 

But  this  disease  may  take  place  in  the  „  .  ,    ^     r-  ■#    i..j    >«    . 

adult,  and  may  app^ir  to   be  very  sud.  ^"'^  ^''f.  <?  Caur^  m  Marb,d  Amtomy, 
denly  induced,  giving  rise  to  an  attack  of  uelivered  at  the  London  Hospital, 

illness  perhaps  produced  by  no  manifest  g^  X,  B.  Curling,  Esq. 

cause,  and  characterized  by  severe  cerebral 

symptoms,  the  most  prominent  of  which  — 

may  be  a  lethargic  drowsiness,  attended  Lectchk  V 

with    a   preternatural    slowness   of    the  ^       i.  . 

pulse.  Having  terminated  the  consideration  of 

It  may  also  be  the  result  of  an  in  flam-  the  various  entozoa  infesting  man,  and 
matory  action  set  up  in  the  brain  by  ex-  the  lesions  which  they  give  rise  to,  and 
temal  violence,  as  a  blow  or  a  fall.  A  having  briefly  noticed  the  treatment  most 
child,  three  weeks  before  its  death,  fell  appropriate  for  their  removal,  it  may  ap- 
from  a  table  and  struck  its  head.  At  the  pear  necessary  that  I  shonld  allude  to 
time  no  serious  symptoms  were  observed;  their  origin  and  the  mode  of  their  de- 
but at  length  a  large  tumor,  containing  a  velopment.  From  the  nature  of  their 
fluid,  made  its  appearance,  from  which,  local  habitation,  and  the  remarkable  eir- 
on  being  opened,  a  quantity  of  pus  was  cumstauces  under  which  these  animals  are 
evacuated.  That  day  the  child  had  a  se-  produced,  this  inauiry  might  be  expected 
vere  convulsion,  which  being  followed  by  to  be  invested  witn  a  peculiar  interest,  and 
a  continual  succession  of  convulsive  fit5r,  to  throw  light  on  one  of  the  most  intricate 
in  the  intervals  of  which  the  child  was  subjects  that  have  ever  occupied  the  human 
sensible,  death  took  place  on  the  fourth  mind.  It  offers,  indeed,  a  wjde  and  dif- 
day  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  ficult  field  of  observation,  and  one,  though 
tumor.  The  most  remarkable  appearance  not  unexplored,  from  which  it  must  be 
in  the  brain  was  a  flattening  of  the  whole  confessed  that  nothing  satisfactory  or  con- 
surface  of  the  convolutions,  with  increased  elusive  has  yet  been  deduced.  It  is  evident 
vascularity  of  the  cerebral  substance.  that  the  entozoa  must  either  come  from 

Inanition. — But  you  may  find  the  very  without,  or  originate  in  the  bodv  of  the 
opposite  condition,  the  convolutions  animal  in  which  they  are  founa.  That 
shrunk,  wasted,  without  their  usual  they  have  an  extemai  origin ;  that  they 
plump  and  rounded  form  ;  the  cineritious  are  nothing  more  than  aquatic  or  earth- 
substance  diminished  in  thickness,  sepa-  worms,  introduced  either  in  their  perfect 
rating  easily  from  the  medullary  matter ;  state  or  in  the  form  of  ova,  with  their 
and  the  whole  mass  of  the  latter  appearing  organization  so  modified  as  to  be  adapted 
deficient  in  quantity.  This  state  of  the  brain  to  their  extraordinary  situation,  though 
depends  on  a  converse  condition  of  thesyt*  an  hypothesis  held  by  LinnsBus  and  sup* 
tem — on  deficient  nourishment  from  an  ported  by  Brera,  is  clearly  shewn,  both  by 
inade<|uate  supply  of  nourishing  and  sti-  Kudolphi  and  Bremser,  to  be  incompa- 
mulating  blood.  It  is  the  natural  resalt  tible  with  our  knowledge  of  the  economy 
of  that  failure  in  the  nutritive  process  of  the«e  animals,  and  of  the  laws  of  ani. 
which  is  consequent  on  old  age;  bat  it  mated  nature.  The  peculiarity  of  their 
may  exist  at  any  period  of  life,  and  may  organization ;  the  limitation  of  particular 
be  induced  by  whatever  causes  impair  the  kinds  to  certain  species  of  animals,  and 
nutritive  functions;  by  excessive  blood,  peculiar  situations  in  the  body  ;  their  in- 
letting,  which  may  remove  suddenly  from  capability  of  sustaining  life  when  removed 
the  system  a  larger  proportion  of  the  solid  from  their  natural  sphere  of  existence; 
constituents  of  the  blood  than  the  digea«  and  their  occasional  presence  in  the  foBtus 
tive  organs  can  resupply ;  by  food  bad  in  at  birth,  are  powerful  arguments  in  sup- 
quality,  and  deficient  in  quantity,  so  that  port  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  deve* 
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filtb,  *Dd4be  iD(wt  ofleDsiTc  of  thne  !□- 
■ecu,  OKV  at  all  time*  be  wen  lumriatlDK 
on  ibe  peiMiu  of  man;  of  the  hospital 
patient!.     Uf  IhesB  there  are  tbree  ipe- 

bodj' louse;  2.  the  Fcdicultu  capilii ;  and 
3.  the  Ftdictiltii  fnUiii.  A  due  attention  to 
cleaalinew  la,  in  general,  a  lufficient  ucn- 
lilja|;aiD>t  tbe  aonojance  of  these  dis- 
sustinj;  Termin.  Oampbell,  the  poet,  in 
bii  Lelten  frcim  the  SoDlh,  mentions  an 
ingenious  mode  adopted  by  the  Arabs,  to 
gel  relieied  of  their  nnoieroua  compa- 
nions. Stripping  tbemselTes  naked,  the* 
■pread  their  garments  upon  ants'  hll- 
locksi  and  the  ants,  after  deronring  alt 
tha  termin  which  the;  find  on  the 
clothes,  retire  from  Ibem  well  satisfied 
into  their  nests.  Some  inditidnali  are 
more  disposed  than  otbera  to  be  infested 
witli  them.  Parent -Duchatelet  infnnni 
na,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Proslilation 
in  Paris,  that  the  heads  of  lery  few  of  the 
nnfarlanate  women  ott  the  town,  eren  of 
the  better  clats,  are  free  from  pediculi; 
bat  I  am  not  aware  whether  the;  are 
•qnally  abundant  aninngst  the  prostitutes 
in  this  CDuntrr.  It  is  sialc:il  that  the  mem- 
ben  of  one  or  the  firat  aristocratic  housei 


keeping'  themMtlTes  free  ttota  the  Padicic 
lui  ecrparia.  Pediculi  are  said  to  b«  mm* 
common  in  cold  climates  than  in  warm. 
They  arever;  numerous  in  Rnuiai  and  it 
Is  hy  no  means  nncooininn  to  nee  one  of 
the  inhiihilanis  engaRed  in  the  friendlT 
Bcl  of  ridding  his  oeighboot  ofsome  of  Iiia 
troublesome  ssnociales,  a  proceu  in  which 
they  aniuire  coo  side  rahle  dexterity.  Tbe^ 
exist  in  prodigious  qoanti tie*  in  Oreen- 
land,  where,  according  to  the  account  of 
an  English  trareller,  they  constitnte  an 
article  of  diet.  Pediculi  are  extremely 
prolific,  and,  as  you  are  doubllesi  awaiv, 
may  be  commnuicated  from  one  penan  to 
another.  Tbe/'ntintlifnifrtiareoReitcaDght 
in  sexual  connexion  j  and  T  may  remark, 
that  innncljon  with  mercorial  ointment  ia 
a  tolerably  certain  mode  of  deslmying 
Ihein.  In  inreterate  cases,  an  infusion  m 
the  tobacco  leaf,  or  a  mixture  of  turpen- 
tine, the  strength  bein^properly  regulated, 
may  be  employed.  Some  caution  U  ne< 
ceasary  In  using  the  former  remedy. 

The  lut  of  the  external  parasite*  of 
which  I^all  speak  ii  the  Acanu  trmbiti,  at 
itchiHHel,  Although  thisinsectismention- 
edbyiameortheearlyi*rilen,andlMibeei) 


■dcarut  icalnri,  or  Itch  iaieel. 


iong  familiarly  known  to  the  InhaUlants 
of  loutbem  clime*,  its  existence  has  been 
repeatedly  denied  by  modem  authon,  and 
i*  not  CTcn  generally  admitted  at  the  pre- 
•rot  day.  It  was  distinctly  described  by 
Houfet,  an  English  author,  who,  in  hli 
Theatrum  Inseclnrum,  printed  in  1634, 
quotes  Arenzosr,  nn  Arabian  phyiiciao 
who  flourished  iu  the  twelfth  century,  and 
other  writers  of  the  fifleentb  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  nt  baring  noticed  it.  Houfet 
atales  that  the  Acarux  does  not  reside  in 
the  Tcsicles,  but  n«r  them, — a  fact  faily 


Tbe 


1,  in  1683; 


irly  ascertained  ai 
ny  Dcmomo,  an  Ilallan  pbysieii 
and  his  account  of  It  was  coi 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  I^ndon,  and  after- 
wards  publistied  by  Dr.  Mead.  De  Q«er 
gate  an  excellent  representation  of  it.  to 
1805,  Dr.  Adams  transmitted  a  good  de- 
scription of  the  insect  from  Madeira,  in  « 
letter  to  Sir  Jooeph  Banks,  which  was  in- 
aerted  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions; 
and  (then  Dr.  Adorns  published  his  work 
on  Morbid  Poisons,  in  IS07,  thi*  letter 
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was  introduced,  with  some  farther  parti-  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined, 

culam,  and  a  plate  containing^  two  acca-  Cutaneous  diseases,  somewhat  similar  to 

rate  views  of  the  Acarus.     In  France  the  the  itch,  to  which  some  of  the  inferior 

search  after  this  insect  was  less  successful,  animals,  as  the  horse  and  sheep,  are  sub- 

and  for  a  long  period  it  escaped  observa-  ject,   have    been    shewn    to    depend    on 

tion,  until  the  year  1812,  when  M.  Gales,  Acari. 

after  many  experiments  at  the  large  hos-  _^_«___^_________^________ 

pital  of  St.  Louis,  at  Paris,  succeeded  in  ^^,  ^„„  „„„«.«.rv*,« 

extracting  and  designing  an  insect,  which  ^N  THE  FUNCTIONS 

was  generally  regarded  in  France  as  the  of  tbb 

true  Acarus.      Unfortunately  the    artist  ENCEPHALON  ANn  CEREBELLUM. 

employed  by  M.  Gales  figured  a    mite 

which  had  been  placed  near  the  Acarus,  ^reU  an  carbone  notandam  ? 

in  order  to  be  compared  with  it ;  so  that  /^   ^i    ^..^        >.  ^,     *#■  ■•     i  r^ 

when,  in  1829,  M.  Raspail  clearly  shewed  ^^  '*'  ^^**<^  ""f  *^  Medical  Gazette. 
that  this  insect  was  nothing  more  than  Sir 

^e  common  mite  found  in  cheese,  further  jj,  the  last  number  of  the  Lancet  there 

disputes  arose,  and  many  of  the  physi-  j^  ^  notice  of  a  paper  of  mine  communi- 

positively    deniea  the    existence    or   the  i^_:^«i  c^  •  *      r  t      j        •  i    * 

Yearns/  Baron  Alibert,   howeter,  still  ^^P^*^  Society  of  London,  m  repljr  to 

continued  to  believe  that  it  existed,  al-  ^*'*<^*'  y^^  ^"l  oblige  me  by  inserting 

though  frequently  challenged  to  "  produce  the  accompanying.     The  notice  alluded 

the  beast,"  by  Lugol,  who,  moreover,  of.  to  has  been  communicated,  I  understand, 

fered  a  prize  of  300  francs  to  any  one  who  by  the  secretary  of  the  Society  in  hit 

would  shew  it  him.    Thus  matters  rested  official  capacity,  but  is  not  so  much  an 

in  Paris  until  the  month  of  August,  1834,  analysis  of  the  paper  as  a  critique  upon 

when  M.  Renucci,  a  student  from  Corsica,  it,  being,  in  its  defects  of  omission  and 

happening  to  be   in   attendance  at  St,  commission,  much  more  like  a  reply  in 

Louis,  offered  to  remove  all  doubts ;  and  defence  than  an  official  abstract  by  the 

stated  Uiat  It  was  so  commonly  found  in  secretary  of  a  learned  Body.     I  wish 
awes  of  Itch  in  his  own  country,  that  the  ^jj^j,    therefore,   to  be  permitted 

peasants  were  accustomed  to  extract  them  .     „..««i„  \u^  j  is  •       :         r  *u  *      iT 

from  each  other  with  pins  and  needles.  *?  supply  the  deficiencies  of  that  ab- 

He  publicly  demonstrated  the  Acarus,  and  l^P^^^^  and,  through  the  pages  of  the 

obtained  the  reward.    According  to  Re-  Medical   Gazette,   to   give    to    such 

nueci,  the  itch  insect  is  only  to  be  met  readers  of  the  medical  weekly  journals 

with  in  a  small  canal,  indicated  bv  a  slight  fs  care  about  such  matters,  the  means  of 

elevation  of  the  epidermis,  and  a  dull,  judging  as  to  the  objects  aimed  at  in 

white,  opaque  speck,  adjoining  the  vesicla  the  paper,  and  the  materials  employed 

The  Acarus  is  so  small  as  only  to  be  just  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  those  ob- 

perceplible  to  the  naked  eye,  appearing  jects.    AH  I  shall  attempt  is  an  outline 

like  a  minute  speck.    It  is  about  half  a  of  the  main  facU  and  argument^  which 

millimetre  in  diameter.    When  seen  in  a  alone  can  be  expected  to  interest  the 

r^TTn^'.^S^^o^qt'^^^^^^^^  personally  unconcerned  readers  of  the 
body  is  round,  and  striated  wi 
on  its  dorsal  aspect    The  head 

front,  and    is    provided  with   ^    ..-•..->'- 

There  are  eight  articulated  feet  bristled  tion,  with  the  aid  of  memoranda  and  of 
with  hairs:  four  in  front,  two  on  each  the  article  in  the  Lancet,  an  outline  of 
side  of  the  head,  and  four  behind.  both,  which,  in  its  phrenological  bear- 
That  there  is  some  difficulty  in  detect-  in^s,  may  be  depended  on  as  substan- 
ing  it,  and  a  little  tact  required,  cannot  tiallv  correct  With  the  secretary's 
be  doubted,  since  so  many  have  searched  official  reply  to  my  paper  in  the  Lancet, 
foritinvain.  The  late  Mr.  Plumbe  states  and  my  analysis  of  my  paper  in  the 
that  he  has  extracted  many;  but  T  cannot  Medical  Gazette,  thoii^  that  think  it 
say  that  the  few  attempts  which  I  have  ^^^th   the  trouble  may   easily   satisfy 

made  were  attended  with  success,  though  I  ^% i^^    „„  ,    .•       ^  .*      ^    »«wo»j 

have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  existenS»  of  jbe™selves  as  to  the  pertinency  of  my 

thisinsect,havingseenitdisUnctlyin Paris.  "^'*  and  inferences,  as  well  as  of  the 

That  the  Acarus,  when  placed  upon  thcskin,  !■*"«  "yn«  comments  on  them  by  the 

can  communicate  the  itch,  has  been  fully  learned  Secretary, 
proved  ;  but  whether  they  necessarily  and        The  paper  was  entitled  **  Facts  and 

invariably  exist  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  Tesi.  Inferences  relating  to  the  DcTelopment 

cles,  and  are  the  caose  of  their  formation,  and   Use   of  the    Cerebellum.''     The 
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main  object  of  the  paper  was  to  state  certain  parts  or  regions  of  the   ence- 
some  facts  which  had  occurred  to   me  phalon,  as  the  seats  of  those  faculties  cnr 
in   the   course   of  inquiries    respecting^  affections  respectiTely,  was  not  destitote 
the  nutrition,  density,  volume,  Sec.  of  of    plausibility,   or   even    of   probabi- 
the  viscera  under  diflTerent  circumstances  lity, — I  then   proceede<l   to    state  tbat 
of  disease,  age,  sex.  Sec,  Sec,     In  the  although    I   had    often    conversed    on 
course    of  my    observations  upon   the  Phrenology     with    adepts,     and      bad 
encephalon,  I  conceived  I  bad  found  its  thought    on    it    with    some    atteDtion, 
development  to  be  subject  to  a  law  not  and    read    several     of    the    books    of 
in  harmony  with  the  cerebral  physiology  authority,     I    had     been      unable      to 
of  Gall,  and  tbat  the  cerebellum  in  par-  satisfy  myself  that  it   had   as  yet  at- 
ticular  appeared  to  increase  and  decrease  tained  to   the  rank  of  a  true  science 
in  volume  and  \«  eight,  with  the  rest  of  in  point  of  evidence,  or  to   tbat  of  a 
the   encephalon,  and  not    contempora-  usenil  art  in  point  of  practical  certainty; 
neously  with,  or  proportionally  to,  the  and  for  several  reasons,  of  which  those 
development  and  activity  of  the  func-  tbat  most  influenced  my  own  judgment, 
tions  attributed  to  it   by  Gall.     From  were — I.  The  impracticability  of  a  correct 
which    I   concluded    that    some    error  estimate  of  the  mass  of  the  living  en- 
existed   in   the  views  of  phrenologists  cephalon,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  in  indi- 
respecting  the  cerebellum  in  particular,  vidua!   instances,  without  some  as  ^et 
ana  that,  taking  the  proofs  of  the  Gall-  undiscovered    measure  of   its   density, 
ian  vie  MS  of  the  uses  of  that  body  as  which  is  variable.    2.  The  impractica- 
samplcs,  and  they  are  considered  favour-  bility  of  an   estimate  more  than  con- 
able  sarooles  of  the  evidence  on  which  jectural,  of  the  functional  vigour  of  the 
Gall  has  uased  his  cerebral  physiologv,  encephalon,  or  of  aujr  part  of  it,  in  in- 
there  is  much  reason  to  regard  the  whole  diviaual  instances,  without  some  as  yet 
fabric  of  phrenology  as  still  hypothetical  undiscovered   measure  of  sensorial   or- 
in  science  and  conjectural  in  practice,  ganic  or  vitalpower,  other  than  Expe- 
and  ample  reason  to  distrust  all  phreno-  rience*     3.   The   want  of  satisfactory 
logical  diagnoses  not  aided  or  corrected  evidence  that  the   frequent  correspon- 
by  personal  experience.     Such  was  the  dencies    between    the    form    and    the 
scope  of  the  onginal  part  of  the  paper,  volume  of  the  brain  (as  measured  on  the 
of  the  argument  of  which,  as  a  whole,  skull,)  and  the  activity  and  energy  of 
the  following  is  an  outline  sketch.  the  mind,  are   really   related   to   each 
After  same  introductory  observations  other  as  cau»e  and  effect^  and  are  not 
upon  the  reception  experienced  by  Gall  (like  the  parallel  correspondencies  be- 
on  the  first  publication  of  bis  system,  tween  the  temper,  disposition,  and  other 
and  the  necessity  there  was  for  reform  mental  conditions,  and  the  features  of 
in  the  methods  of  investigation  employed  the  face,)  mere  coincidences  ;  or  in  other 
in   moral  and  inenUil  science,  and  the  words,   the  want  of  proof  that  mental 
tendency  of  Gall's  labours  to  draw  phi-  energy  is  not  related  to  cerebral  deve- 
losophy  out  of  libraries  into  the  field  of  lopment  by  a  community  of  causation 
nature,  and  from  fruitless  meditations  to  merely^  both  being  effects  of  the  same 
pregnant     observations     and      experi-  higher  and  mysterious  forces  that  form 
ments ;  and  after  avowing  my  convic-  in  utero,  and   sustain  through  life,  in 
tion  that  Gall   was  right  so  far  as  he  its  personal  identity,  the  moral-physical 
attributed  to  innate  instinctive  propen-  Being;  but  that  the  former  (mind)  is  sub- 
sities  and  susceptibilities  brought  out  in  ject  to  and  de[>endent  on,  and   conse- 
early  life  by  sensiible  impulses  acting  as  quently,  of  necessiU', proportional  to  the 
occasional  causes   merely,  all  our  uni-  latter  (brain)  as  a  function  on  its  organ, 
versal  Judgments  and  Emotions,  (such  or  an  effect  on  its  cause.     Havingt  then, 
as  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  external  referred  to  other  sources  of  doubt  and 
Nature,  of  Good  and  Evil,  of  Personal  difficulty, more  especially  to,  1,  The  want 
Identity,    of    personal     Free  Agency,  of  subdivisions  in  the  encephalon,  cor- 
of    Su])rcmc     Power,    Sec.    Sec, ;    and  responding  even  partially,  to  the  Gallian 
the    feelings  of  conjugal  and  parental  organs  ;    2.  The   want  of  any  means 
Love,  of  Love  of  power,  of  praise.  Sec,  of  estimating    any   organs    seated  at 
^c);  and  after  making  the  further  ad-  the    base    or    in    the    interior    of  the 
mission,  that  the  old  notion,  that  to  cer-  brain,    and    the    want   of   proof  tbat 
tain  classes  of  powers  or  affections  of  there  are  not  many  so  seated, — I  pro- 
the  mind  were  esjiecially  appropriated  ceeded   to  state    tbat,    in    the   course 
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of  inquiries  undertaken  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  crania]  physio^omy  of 
Gall,  I  had  met  with  new  facts  which 
appeared  to  me  to  harmonize  with  the 
considerations  aboTe  referred  to,  as  op- 

Jiosed  to  the  Gallian  Phrcn-ologj.  Those 
acts  were  a  tolerably  numerous  series 
of  measurements  by  wcin^hl  and  volume 
of  the  encephalon  as  a  whole,  and  of  the 
cerebellum  apart,  from  a  comparison  of 
which  measurements  it  appeared  that 
1.  tlie  cerebellum  is  less  in  tlie  female  and 
greater  in  the  male  in  the  same  ratio 
with  the  whole  encephalon,  and  2.  less, 
likewise,  at  early  and  at  advanced  ages, 
as  often  as  the  encephalon  is  immature 
or  decayed, — that,  3.  the  cerebellum,  to 
which  Oall  attributes  the  sexual  instinct 
as  its  principal  if  not  sole  function, 
bears  alter  a  few  weeks  from  birth  and 
up  to  extreme  old  a^c  (that  is,  before 
the  existence,  durin^r  the  activity,  and 
after  the  failure  of  the  j^^enerative  power) 
one  and  the  same  proportion  to  the 
whole  encephalon,  viz.  a  ratio  fluctu- 
ating"  between  0*125  and  *100,  or  be- 
tween 8  and  10  to  I  ;  and  that  4.  in  fe- 
males, in  whom  the  physical  appetite 
is  comparatively  feeble,  and  often  almost 
if  not  altogether  null,  the  same  ratio  pre- 
vails as  in  the  male.  These  facts  were 
detailed  in  two  tables,  containing  the 
results  of  160  and  odd  measure- 
ments of  encephala  and  cerebclla, 
belonging  to  as  many  subjects,  of  both 
sexes  (nearly  80  of  each  sex),  and  of 


various  ages,  from  early  infancy  up  to 
decrepitude.  The  first  table  gave  the 
average  weights  of  the  encephalon  and 
cerebellum  at  each  age,  for  each  sex 
separately ;  the  second  table  contained 
the  absolute  weights  of  the  cerebella, 
classified  according  to  weight,  sex,  and 
age.  From  the  first  table  it  appeared 
that,  with  one  exception,  viz.  that  of  an 
infant  three  weeks  old,  the  cerebellum 
bore,  as  already  stated,  to  the  whole 
encephalon,  a  ratio  varying  from  one- 
eighth  to  one  tenth,  at  all  ages  and  in 
both  sexes ;  while  in  the  infant  the 
ratio  was  one-sixteenth  only.  From  the 
second  table  it  appeared  that  the  female 
cerebellum  (like  the  female  ence- 
phalon) diflers  by  between  —'12  and  '13 
from  that  of  the  male,  the  former  ave- 
raging nearly  4}  ounces  avoirdupois ; 
the  olner,  or  male,  averaging  about  i  of 
an  ounce  more,  or  something  more  than 
5^^  ounces. 

As  the  second  table  has  been  misun- 
derstood both  by  some  of  the  leading 
speakers  on  the  occasion  of  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  and  by  the  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Society  who  drew  up  the 
imperfect  abstract  published,  according 
to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Society,  in 
the  Lancet,  I  subjoin  the  facts  in  a  form 
more  simple,  and  less  likely  to  be  mis- 
apprehended by  gentlemen  not  familiar 
with  the  tabular  method  of  proof  and 
illustration :— 


MALE. 

FEMALE. 

Age. 

No.  of 
Cerebella. 

Average. 

No.  of 
Cerebella. 

Average. 

Difference. 

-a 

•3 

.S 

'o 
a. 

s 

-s 

o 

I" 

< 

Under  15 

15  to  30 

30  to  50 

50  to  70 

Above  70 

4 
10 
23 
32 

7 

ot.    dr. 

4  12 

5  4 
5     10 
5     12 
4      9 

5 
10 
20 
20 

8 

OS.     dr. 
4       7 

4     10 

4     12 

4     10^ 

4       4} 

5 
10 
14 
174 

The  preceding  measurements  were 
made  with  a  balance  by  no  means  deli- 
cate, and  therefore  more  advantageous 
to  the  male  cerebellum  as  the  larger, 
than  to  the  female,  but  with  a  balance 
turning  readily  with  a  less  weight  than 


ten  grains.  From  those  measurements 
it  appears  that  the  female  cerebellum 
varies  no  more  than  half  an  ounce  from 
infancy  to  age  ;  that  it  is  heaviest  from 
30  to  50 ;  that  it  averages  between  15 
and  30,  and  between  50  and  70,  about 
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the  same   weifi^ht,    but    weighs  rather  rather  with  the  well-being' of  the  iodivi- 

more  in  the  advanced  interyal  of  ag«.  dual  than  the  continuation  of  the  spe- 

Also,  that  in   the  male  it  varies,  and  cies,  and  that  the  sexual  instinct  is,  if 

much   more   than    in  the   female,  viz.  attached  to  it  in  any  especial  VMuncr, 

nearly  1^  ounces  in  the  course  of  life,  in  all  probability  one  of  its  sabcHrdiiwte 

being"  heaviest  between  50  and  70,  in  uses,  and  by  no  means,  as  be  seems  to 

which  interval  of  age  it  wonld  appear  have  conceived,  its  principal,  if  not  sole, 

to  exceed  the  averagre  for  the  quinde-  function. 

eenniad,    15—30,  by    abont    half   an        Before  concluding,  I  may    mention 

ounce ;    that,    under  puberty,    it  out>  that  I  have  omitted  all  consideration  of 

weighs  the  arenge  of  the  years  above  differences  of  volume,  from  findingr  the 

70;  and  that  its  average  weight  in  the  volume  and  weight  so  nearly  parallel, 

male    (as     in     the    female)    increases  that  the  former  might,  for  every  purpose 

steadily  from  youth  to  age,  and  only  of  the  paper,  be  without  inconvenience 

declines  after  70.     Now   these   facts,  omittea  ;  and  the  same  remark  will  pro- 

which  are  not  improbably  too  few  for  bably  apply  to  measures  of  density,  re- 

scientifically  accurate  results,  are  not-  specling  which,   however,  I  have   not 

withstanding,  so  far  as  they  go,  of  some  yet  facts  sufficient  for  tabular  exposi- 

physiological  interest,  and  of  consider-  tion. 

able  weight,  in  my  judgment,  in  their  To  conclude: — The  Fellows  of  the 
bearingon  theGallian  views.  From  those  Phrenological  Society,  speaking  through 
fact8,tne  medical  statist  will  perceive  that  their  organ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
the  supposed  organs  of  the  sexual  instinct  seem  (to  judge  by  the  official  abstract  and 
would  appear  to  become,  in  both  sexes,  criticism  contained  in  the  Lancet)  well 
more  developed  as  life  culminates  and  satisfied  with  the  results  deducible  from 
declines,  ana  the  generative  desires  and  the  facts  I  have  collected.  For  my  own 
powers  ripen  anddecay — viz.  from  15  part,  having  no  system  to  defend,  it  was 
to  70;  and  that  they  are  most  deve-  perfectly  indifferent  to  me  what  conclu- 
loped  when  sexual  life  is  comparatively  sions  I  should  arrive  at ;  and  I,  of  coarse, 
torpid,  or  quite  extinct — viz.  50  to  70;  am  contented  with  the  results,  however 
ana  the  weight  of  the  inference  is  interpreted  and  estimated.  My  ap- 
rather  increased  by  tbe  fact  that  half  pearance  before  the  Society  was  m 
the  males  between  50  and  70  were  60  some  measure  an  accident,  and  wholly 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  whereas  of  an  after-thought.  If  that  accident  have 
the  females  of  tbe  corresponding  ages,  in  any  degree  contributed  to  fortify 
*40  only  were  above,  and  the  remain-  their  science  with  new  facts  and  argu- 
der  (viz.  '60,  or  three-fifths)  under  60  meuts,  I  shall  be  amongst  the  last  to 
years;  also,  that  of  the  males  between  regret  it;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  my  ob- 
30  and  50  years,  more  than  half  were  servations  shall  in  any  way  be  found  to 
40  years  and  upwards,  while,  of  the  weaken  tbe  evidences  of  phrenology,  I 
corresponding  female  cases,  '75  exactly,  shall,  I  conceive,  have  rendered  impor- 
or  three-fourths,  were  over  40  years  of  tant  service  to  the  Gallists,  by  drawing 
age.  their  attention  to  an  assailable  point  in 
Since  the  preceding  facts  were  tabu-  their  defences.  Thus,  whatever  be  the 
lated  for  tbe  Phrenological  Society,  I  result,  I  am  not  without  hope,  that, 
have  collected  about  two  dozen  others  with  that  compassion  which  it  is  natu- 
of  the  same  kind  (including  two  or  three  ral  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Phrenolo- 
negro  cases^  which,  so  far  as  I  have  gical  Society  should  feel  for  my  i^o- 
examined,  lead  to  pretty  similar  re-  ranee  of  the  science,  and  of  the  writings 
suits ;  and  I  am  still  engaged  in  the  of  Gall,  my  learned  friend  will  mingle 
collection  of  facts  relating  to  the  a  tant  soit  pen  of  grateful  feeling  for 
volume,  weight,  and  density  of  the  my  happy  temerity  in  venturing  he- 
viscera  in  various  circumstances,  of  fore  the  Society  with  a  statement  of  my 
which  1  mean  to  publish  the  results  at  facts  and  inferences  respecting  the  de- 
no  distant  perioo.  But  in  the  mean-  velopment  and  uses  of  the  cerebellum, 
time  I  conceive  myself  entitled  pro-  John  Clendinning,  M.D. 
visionally  to  conclude  that  the  cerebel-  See.  R.M.C.s.  L.  Ac.  &c. 
lum  has  other  uses  than  those  assigned  Wlinpole-»trcet,  Feb.  l8Sd. 
to  it  by  Gall ;  functions  connecting  it 
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FRACTURE  OF  THE  FEMUR,  m  would  bare  justified  me  in  allowingr 

the  thiofb   to  be  unsupported.    At  the 

WITH    SKPARATION    OF    THE     BPIPHTSE8.  ^^j    ^f   ^y^^  fiftj,   ^^^1^    f  permitted    the 

— -  boy  to  use  the  limb  fraauaHy ;  at  the 

same  time  cautioned  the  parents  of  the 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  gj-g^t  ^^\^  of  xhe  parts  becominjf  again 

c.-  separated  from  another  accident. 

'  As  it  is  in  the  dissecting-room  onlj 

Noy.  27th,  1837.    Stillwell,  aged  where  we  can  prove  our  assertions,  it  is 

12  years,  a  youth  of  delicate  appear-  with  some  diffiaence  I  have  published  the 
ance  and  fair  complexion.     In  conse-  above  case,  knowing  how  easily  state- 
quence  of  the   wheel   of  an  unloaded  ments  may  be  made  unaided  by  proof; 
timber  carriage  passing  over  the  right  and  yet,  with  all  the  sincere  desire  to 
thigh,  the  bone  was  separated  at  each  relate  facts,  I  have  only  described  that 
epiphysis,     and     fractured     obliquely  which  was  evident  to  my  senses.     I  am 
through  its  middle.     The  limb  present*  not  aware   that  the  separation  of  the 
ed  an  unusual  extent  of  deformity,  the  epiphyses  from  an  act  of  violence  has 
knee  lying  on   its  fibular  side.     That  ever    been   described  in   any   English 
the  bone  was  broken  was  evident  on  the  work  on  surgerr.      I   feel  fully  con- 
most    superficial   view ;    but    in  what  rinced  I  have  in  children  overlooked 
manner,  and  where  fractured,  was  not  such  a  fracture  or  separation  ;  its  nature 
so  easily  determined.     On  making  gen-  at  once  shows  how  easy  it  is  of  replace- 
tle  extension,  the  limb  appeared  straight^  ment,  and  how    much    sooner  a    firm 
and  the  fracture  adjustea;  but  on  pTac-  union  takes  place  than  when  the  bone 
ing  it  over  a  pilfow,  the  knee  fell  again  is  fractured.    As  regards  the  process  of 
Co  the  outer  side,  as  if  it  moved  on  a  ossific  union,   I  firmly  believe   in   the 
pivot.     I  th'cn  passed  ray  finger  slowly  following  statement  of  M.  Dupuytren : 
and    carefully   from  the  condyles  up-  *<  That  when  the  two  ends  of  the  broken 
wards  along  the  bone.    About  an  inch  long  bone   are   brought  together    and 
above  the   patella  I  detected  a  trans-  maintained  in  accurate  apposition,  they 
versa  separation,  attended  with  a  soft  become,  in  the  first  instance,  united  by 
-  inaudible  crepitus.     Continuing  tlie  ex-  a  swelling  and  subsequent  ossification 
amination,  I  found  the  fracture  in  the  ofthe  soft  parts  immediately  surrounding 
middle  of  the  os  femoris  to  be  oblique,  the  ends  ofthe  broken  bone.  This  forms 
Still    continuing    the   examination,    I  a  kind  of  case  for  the  fracture,  by  which 
found  another  separation  of  the  bone  in  the  broken  ends  are  held  together  for  a 
a  transverse  direction,  immediately  un-  time ;  then  the  broken  ends  so  held  to- 
der  the  trochanters,  which  conveyed  the  gether  unite,  and  become  consolidated." 
same  sensation  as  the  one  above  the  Thus  he  distinguishes  between  tlie  first 
condyles.     Now  the  epiphyses  are  ge-  or  provisional  union  produced  by   the 
nerafly  ossified  at  seven  or  eight  years  swelling  and  subsequent  ossification  of 
of  age ;  but  being  for  the  most  part  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  the  ulti- 
moistened  bv  the  synovial  -fluid,  tneir  mate  or  definite  union  by  the  agglutt- 
extemal  surface  is  still  somewhat  carti-  nation   of  the  two  broken  ends.    The 
laginouSf  and  they  are  not  ^et  united  former  he  calls  the  "cal  provisional," 
to   their  bones.     It  is  at  eighteen  or  the  latter,  the  '*  cal  defini."    '^  The  first 
twenty  years  of  age  that  the  ejiiphyses  period  from  the  occurrence^f  the  frac- 
are  entirely  ossified.  ture  to  the  end  of  about  the  eighth  day, 
The  limb   was  placed   on  a  pillow  the  periosteum,  the  cellular  substance, 
upon  a  double-inclined  plane,  and  kept  the  muscles,  and  other  soft  parts  imme- 
ateady  by  means  of  three  splints  (as  de-  diately  surrounding  the   broken   bone, 
scribed   in   the  twelfth   volume  of  the  become  swelled  ana  form  a  considerable 
Medical  Gazette,  page  607),  loosely  tumor,   which  can    be  felt  externally, 
connected  with  broad  tape,  which  was  The  thickest  part  is  opposed  to  the  situ- 
tightened  at  the  end  ofthe  seventh  day.  ation  ofthe  fracture,  and  it  is  gradually 
On  the  fourteenth  day  I  found  the  union  lost  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  bone 
of  the  epiphyses  so  firm  that,  on  remov-  in  both  directions  from  the  fracture.     In 
ing  the  lateral  support,  the  limb  main-  the  commencement  the  tumor  is  some- 
tamed  its  position.     On  the  twenty  first  what  red,  that  is,  there  is  some  deter- 
day   I  was  satii^fied  that  union  ofthe  mination  of  blood  to  it;  towards  the  end 
fracture  had  taken  place,  but^uot  such  of  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  this  rendesa 
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disappears,  and  tbe  swelling,  when  ex-  period,  which  extends  from  the  fifth  or 
amined  iDternally,  has  a  white  appear-  sixth  month  to  the  twelfth  month,  the 
ance.  In  the  early  part  of  the  time  external  provisional  callus  is  eutirely 
there  is,  in  fact,  a  mixture  of  coagulated  absorbed,  and  the  union  of  the  bone  be- 
and  fluid  blood;  blood  is  effused  from  comes  so  6rm  that  the  bone  will  breaf^ 
the  vessels  which  are  in  the  situation  of  more  easily  in  any  other  part  than  at  the 
the  fracture,  and  it  subsequently  coagu-  seat  of  fracture.  The  provisional  callus 
lates.  At  this  period  there  is  either  a  having  served  its  purpose  of  keeping" 
kind  of  viscid  fluid  found  between  the  the  broken  ends  of  tlic  bone  togfelher  fur 
ends  of  the  bone,  or  there  is  something*  a  given  period,  is  entirely  removed  ;  and 
like  a  reddish  granular  substance  be-  that  portion  of  callus  produced  by  tbe 
tween  them,  a  sort  of  spongy  substance,  medullary  membrane  is  equally  com- 
nothing  osseous.  From  the  tenth  to  pletely  removed."  This,  then,  is  tbe 
the  twentieth  or  twenty- fifth  day,  the  course  taken  by  nature  in  repairing  tbe 
swelling  becomes  less  in  size ;  it  is  con-  fractures  of  long  bones,  when  the  two 
siderably  firmer  in  its  structure.  It  ends  are  kept  in  proj>er  apposition, 
begins  to  assume  a  fibrous  or  cartila-  This  surely  must  be  an  answer  to  the 
ginous,  or  something  of  an  osseous  no-splint  treatment,  though,  generally 
structure,  and  during  the  same  time  speaking,  it  is  better  to  let  an  error  die 
the  medullary  cavity  goes  through  the  away,  which  it  invariably  will  do  when 
same  process ;  it  likewise  begins  to  as-  tried  by  experience.  Yet,  on  a  review 
sume  an  osseous  or  cartilaginous  struc-  of  the  *'  days  gone  by,"  we  cannot  but 
tore.  During  this  period,  the  second  bestruck  with  surprise  with  the  numerous 
period,  the  parts  admit  of  motion,  that  theories  and  modes  of  practice  recom- 
is,  the  broKcn  ends  can  be  moved  on  mended,  adopted,  and  condemned ;  then 
each  other,  but  no  crepitus  (i.e.  from  lying  dormant  for  a  century  or  more, 
the  10th  to  the  20th  or25ih  day.)  The  and  agfain  revived  with  all  the  ardour 
third  period,  extending  from  the  20ih  and  impetuosity  of  an  original  idea ; — 
or  25ln  to  the  40th,  50:h,  or  60lh  day,  witness  the  treatment  of  curvature  of 
and  in  that  third  period  the  external  the  spine.  My  case  in  a  measure  af- 
swelling  becomes  ossified.  The  iu-  fords  an  exanlple  why  some  fractures 
temal  swelling  of  the  medullary  matter  are  united  in  a  much  shorter  period  of 
becomes  ossifled  in  like  manner;  time  than  has  been  taught  by  surgeons 
and,  in  fact,  the  external  and  internal  of  the  present  dav ;  it  will  also  assist 
ossification  becomes  firm  enough  to  in  explaining  why  the  *'  no-splint" 
allow  the  patient  to  employ  the  broken  treatment  has  enlisted  some  supporters, 
bone,  yet  the  actual  extremities  of  the  their  cases  having  occurred  in  children, 
fracture  are  not  united ;  they  still  re-  Those  who  have  advanced  the  doctrine 
main  -connected  with  the  red  spongy  of  treating  fractures  without  splints 
substance."  Although  the  fracture  is  at  only  reason  from  a  negative  premise, 
this  time  sufficiently  consolidated  to  en-  from  which  nothing  can  be  niferred. 
able  the  patient  to  use  the  limb,  yet  it  They  have  opposed  the  universal  with 
is  weak  enough,  from  an  act  of  vio-  the  particular.  Much  of  tbe  confusion, 
lence,  to  become  separated  again,  fallacy,  and  sophistry  of  reasoning,  arises 
"  The  fourth  period  extends  from  the  from  these  points  not  being  sufficiently 
fortieth,  fiftieth,  or  sixtieth  day,  to  the  attended  to,  and  distinctly  and  rigidly 
fifth  or  sixth  month;  and  in  that  time  investigated.  In  reflecting  on  the  me- 
the  external  swelling  becomes  com-  chanical  part  of  the  treatment  of  frac- 
pletely  and  firmly  ossified,  and  when  tures  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
you  tlien  examine  it  extenially  it  seems  bones  possess  the  property  of  solidity 
as  if  the  periosteum  were  continued  and  a  non-yielding,  for  the  purpose  of 
over  the  swelling  to  the  sound  parts  of  giving  origin  and  insertion  to  the  mus- 
the  bone.  It  has  assumed  a  strong  cular  system,  and  forming  levers,  which 
ossific  character;  the  medullary  mem-  arc  moved  by  the  muscles  in  various 
brane  is  ossified  also,  and  the  ends  of  directions.  Now  the  muscular  system 
the  bone  which  have  not  been  closely  is  in  a  state  of  constant  action,  and  de- 
united  are  found  to  be  connected  by  pendent  on  the  nerves  of  volition  and 
bone;  so  that  you  only  see  the  situation  reflexion.  The  movement  of  the  frac* 
in  which  they  have  been  previously  tured  portions  must,  if  displaced,  lace- 
separated,  as  a  faint  line,  when  the  rate,  irritate,  and  disturb  the  healthy 
fracture  is  sawn  through.     In  the  fifth  process   of  ossific   union;    also   undue 
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compression  on  a  tumefied  part  will  pro-  in  your  respectable  journal,  I  shall  feel 

duce  inflammation  and  muscular  irrita-  obli{red  by  your  ii\scrtin}^  them, 

tion.     My  patient  suffered  from  an  ob-  I  am,  sir, 

lique  fracture — a   kind  of  fracture  the  Your  obedient  servant, 

most  frequent.     In  the  first  volume  of  H.  Barrett. 

the    Edinburgh  Medical    Essays,  pub.  Feb,  7,  I8S8. 
lished  in   J  747,  Dr.  Alexander  Monro 

has»  a  paf>er  wiierein  be  has  jfiven,  from  Thomas  Jurdnn,  a  labourer,  ap[ed  32, 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Porf erfield,  some  abstract  after  suft'crinjf  wiih  d >  speptic  symptoms 
maihematical  calculations  %%  by  lonjf  for  two  or  three  yi  ars,  was  seized  about 
bones  are  jfenerallv  fractured  in  an  a  year  and  a  half  affo  with  acute  Ian- 
oblique  direction:  they  are  worth  pe-  cinatiiijjr  pain  in  the  left  side  of  tho 
rusal.  Dr.  Porterfiehrs  demonslraium  chest,  inability  to  lie  on  thatsi<le,  fever, 
is  as  follows :— "  The  absolute  force  and  other  symptoms  of  pleurilis.  There 
whereby  bones  resist  beingf  broken  were  duhiess  on  percussion,  and  oejfo- 
transversely  is  the  power  of  cohesion  phony.  He  was  bled,  and  took  calomel, 
uniformly  diff'used  over  the  whole  co-  opium,  and  tartanzed  antimony,  and  in 
herino^  surface ;  and  this  power  of  cohe-  six  days  was  much  better.  He  was 
sion  IS  compounded  of  all  the  powers  then  attacked  with  violent  vomiting:  and 
exerted  in  every  point  of  that  surface,  purging,  acute  pain  in  the  epigas. 
But  these  powers  resist  in  parallel  irium,  dry  brown  tongue,  weak  rapid 
directions  (being  all  perpendicular  to  the  pulse,  and  great  prostration  of  strength, 
transverse  section  of  the  bone)  with  On  examination,  I  observed  an  elastic 
velocities  proportional  to  their  distance  tumor  extending  from  the  epigastrium 
from  their  centres  of  revolution ;  and  to  the  umbilicus,  and  occupying  the 
therefore  the  strength  of  the  bone,  or  anterior  half  of  both  hypochondria. 
toUl  resisUnce  of  all  these  powers,  shall  This  was  painful  on  pressure,  and  dull 
be  as  their  sum  multiplied  into  the  velo-  on  percussion. 

city  of  their  common  centre  of  gravity —  In  the  fluid  matters  which  had  been 

that   is,  as  the  area  of  the  transverse  discharged  by  vomiting  and   by  stool, 

section  of  the  bone  multiplied  into  the  there  was  a  quantity  of  hydatids,   all 

distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  burst,  and  resembling  the  skins  of  green 

the  fulcrum  or  centre  of  revolution."  gooseberries,  for  which,  indeed,  I  at  first 

Your  obedient  servant,  mistook  them.      Some  of  these,  when 

John  Grantham.  entire,  must  have  been  as  large  as  hens' 

Cmyford.  Kent,  Jan.  27th,  I8?W.  eggs. 

A  large  blister  was  applied  to  the 
P.S.  Feb.  12.— On  Saturday  I  received  epigastrium  ;  efl*ervescing  saline  inedi- 
the  Brit,  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  cines,  and  chalk  niixlnre  with  opium, 
for  January  1838,  wherein  is  an  extract  were  given,  and  in  a  few  days  the  more 
of  a  naper  by  M.  Roux  de  Brigiiolle,  urgent  symptoms  abated.  'The  purg- 
from  the  5.5lh  No.  of  the  Medical  Press  ing,  however,  conrinued  four  or  five 
of  July  12,  18.i7,  on  the  Separation  of  weeks  longer,  but  was  ultimately 
the  Epiphyses.  He  records  cases  as  checked  by  cupri  sulph.  gr.  ss.,  et  opii, 
having  occurred  in  subjects  up  to  the  gr.  ss.,  ukcn  three  times  a  day,  the 
eighteenth  year;  therefore  I  am  not  hydatids  having  ceased  to  come  away 
right  m  my  remark,  as  to  my  case  beiny  three  weeks  before.  The  vomiting  has 
the  only  one  recorded  in  an  English  continued  more  or  less  ever  since, 
work  which  I  sent  you.  In  M.  RouX's  The  tumor  was  now  somewhat  con- 
paper,  he  vindicates  his  claim  to  origi-  tracted  in  its  lateral  dimensions,  and 
naluy  against  M.  Gueritin.  softer,  still  emitting  a  dead  sound  on 
^ percuMsion.      The  most  prominent  and 

Eainful  part  of  it  was  situated  midway 

I'Avi.  V  ill,'  wvpiA-rins  etween  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  urn- 

CAbtb  Ut  HYDATIDS.  bilicus,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 

median    line.      Pulse   100 ;    dyspnoea. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  cold  perspirations,  and  acceleration  of 

the  pulse  on  slight  exertion ;    pain  in 

^'^'  the  tumor  on  pressure,  and  during  deep 

If  the  followinjg^  cases  of  hydatids  pes-  inspiration  ;  tongue  quite  clean ;  appe- 

sess  sufficient  interest  to  merit  a  place  tite   tolerably  good;   but   eating,   and 

633.— ixi.  rs  ^ 
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even  pressure  on  the  tumor,  generallj  and  tibia,  was  attacked,  about  fire  years 

caused  vomiting'.  ago,  witb   inflammation   of  tbe   (unga 

Considering  tbat  a  state  of  chronic  terminating  in  abscess.    Since  then  be 

inflammation  existed  in  the  cyst  con-  has    been     constantly    suflering    from 

taining  tbe  hydatids,  I  now  endeavour-  dyspnoea,  cough,  and  profuse  expecto- 

ed  to  remove  this  by  means  of  counter-  ration,    and    has   remained   weak   and 

irritants.     Several  blisters  were  succcs-  pallid. 

sivcly  applied,  and  small  doses  of  The  expectoration  appears,  from  bis 
calomel  u  ere  given,  so  as  to  aflect  the  description,  to  have  been  muco-purulent, 
gums,  with  considerable  benefit.  A  occasionally  mixed  with  blood,  and 
plaster  containing  tartarized  antimony  sometimes  containing  "  finder-like  sub- 
was  then  applied,  which  caused  slough-  stances,  consisting  of  a  skin  filled  witb 
ing  and  two  deep  ulcers,  each  as  lar^e  thick  matter."  He  has,  however,  con- 
as  a  half-crown.  These  continued  dis-  tinned  his  work  with  very  little  inter- 
charging  for  several  weeks,  with  relief  mission. 

to  the  pain  and  difliculty  of  breathing.  On  the  30th  of  last  October  he  was 

and  with  a  manifest  diminution  of  tbe  seized  witb  rigors,  constriction,  and  ob- 

tumor.     Ung.  iodini  and  Lugol's  solu-  tuse  pain  in  the  chest  extending  to  the 

tion  were  now  tried;  but  as  the  man  right  shoulder,  cough,  and  expectoration 

was  getting  worse  they  were  quickly  of  mucus  tinged  with  blood,  inability 

laid  aside,  and  a  seton  was  inserted  over  to  lie  on  the  right  side,  &c.     There  was 

the  most  painful  part  of  the  tumor,  and  dulness  on  percussion,  and  absence  of 

retained  more  than  six  mouths.     Dur-  respiratory  murmur  at  the  lower  part  of 

ing   this    time    he    gained    flesh    and  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  but  above 

strength.    The  vomiting  has  frequently  this  there  was  distinct  crepitous  rattle  ; 

occurred,  but  has  always  been  relieved  bowels  costive  ;  urine   high   coloured, 

by  hydrocyanic  acid  or  creosote.     He  Pulse  90,  and   weak;   face  pale   and 

resumed  his  employment  last  Michael-  slightly  yellow. 

mas,  but  some  time  after  complained  of  As  pneumonia  existed,   I  bled  him 

pain  and  **  a  knob,"  in  tbe  middle  of  twice  till   he  became  faint,    the  blood 

the  lefl  clavicle;  and  a  few  da^ys  after  each  time  being  covered  with  a  thick, 

the  bone  broke  iii  this  place  as  he  was  tenacious  bufl*,  and  deeply  cupped.     He 

turning  in  bed.     Contrary  to  my  expec-  took   calomel,    opium,    and    tartarized 

tations  firm   union   took  place   at  the  antimony,  and  had  a  large  blister  ap- 

usual  time.  plied  to  the  chest. 

^  The  tumor  has  not  much  diminished  Nov.  5th. — The  month  became  sore  ; 
latterly,  but  is  not  so  distinct  in  its  out-  the  crepitous  rattle  had  nearly  subsided, 
line  as  it  was.  The  digestive  functions  and  was  replaced  by  the  mucous  and 
are  naturally  performed,  wiih  the  ex-  sonorous;  tbe  latter  continually  varying 
ception  of  slight  sickness  occasionally  in  situation  and  intensity.  Siill  no  res- 
felt  after  eating.  piration  in  the  lower  part  of  the  right 
It  is  probable  that  the  cyst  is  con-  lung.  Headache,  cough,  appetite,  &c. 
nected  with  the  liver,  though  there  has  not  much  better. 

been  no  particular  disturbance  of  the  7tli. — He  began  to  expectorate  hy- 

functions  of  this  organ.     Tt  must  also  datids  in  considerable  quantities,  some 

be  in  contact  with  the  stomach  and  some  as  large  as  walnuts,  ana  others  as  small 

part  of  the  intestines,  and   must  have  as  a  pin's  head.    The  sputa  consisted 

discharged  some  of  its  contents  through  of  tough  mucus,  lying  at  the  bottom  of 

openings  formed  by  ulceration, into  these  a  watery  fluid  in  which   the   hydatids 

viscera.    I  am  inclined  also  to  believe  were  swimming.     Headache  and  dysp- 

that  the  pleuritis  arose  from   the   irri-  noea  rather  better ;   cough  and  appetite 

tation  caused  by  the  hydatids  extending  still  very  bad,  with  a  sensation  of  uilness 

to  the  pleura.     The  fracture  of  the  cla-  at    the    stomach     after    taking    food  ; 

viclc  from  so  slight  a  force  might  lead  pulse  84. 

us  to  suspect  malignity,  but  the  man*s  Omit  tbe  Cal.  and  Opium.    T.  Hvos- 

appearance  does  njot   warrant   such   a  sc^ami  3ij. ;  Tinct.  Camph.  co.  3iv. ; 

supposition.  Vin.    Ipecac.   3lj. ;    Aq.    Pur.    Jvij. 

M .  Cap.  Coch.  iij.  td.;   P.  Doveri, 

Thomas  Judge,  a  labourer,  aged  44,  R*"*  ^v  o-n. 

1)reviouslY  bealthy,  but  whose  brother  The  hydatids  continued  to   be  dis- 

las  scrofulous  disease  of  the  humerus  charged,  and  tbe  symptoms  to  improve. 
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till  the   12th,  when  thej  ceased  $  the        17th.— He  expectorated  in  24  hours  as 

headache,  cough,  pain  in  the  chest,  &c.  much  as  a  pint  of  mucous  waterv  fluid, 

hecame  afi^gravated,  and  there  were  now  and  a  number  of  small  hydaticis,  and 

profuse  nifirht-sweats.   Pain  in  the  right  one  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  which   was 

hypochondria  on  pressure.  not  hurst  as  the  larger  ones  had  hitherto 

Mist.  rep. ;  Morph.  mur.  gr.  ss.  o.  n.  been.     Cough   still    very   troublesome, 

^     .      ,^,    ,     ,     ,    .J  ,  but  the  other  symptoms  much  better; 

On  the  16th  the  hydatids  reappeared  no  sweats ;  appetiti  good ;  pulse  72. 
m    the    sputa,    and    the   night-sweats  '    *^^  .   - 

abated ;  other  symptoms  better.    Poise  ^"^"'°-  8^-  ^  ^-  '^P- 

SO:  soft.  26th.— Much    better;     expectorates 

R.  Tine.  Hyoscy.  3ij. ;  Tinct  Camph.  co.  nearly  a  piut  daily,  containing  hydatids ; 

Siij. ;  Inf.  Caicarillae  5?ii88.   M.  Cap.  sweate  a  little  every  night,  but  feels 

Codi.  iij.  L  d. ;  Pil.  Mar.  Morph.  o.  n.  stronger ;  pulse  70. 

22d.-No  hydatids  discharged,  con-  ..  Resumed  his  work  on  the  28tb.   Con- 

seauentlv  the  couirb    dysonrea    head-  """**'  *"  *P"  hj"*'""*.  antl  'o  »>»?«»« 

acL,  night-sweaurand  appetite,  much  '«  •"*"ff'^  and  flesh    The  perspirations 

woni;lut  on  the  a4tb  these  symptoms    *?'•..**"«,^  .''«"'  fu"   *"'""f»"«'  " 

were  ;ileviated  by  their  reappearance,    '"l'"''  I"""  •"»  ^"f^  "«  ^^"^         ... 

Pulse  84  **^  ^'*®  ^" 

„_.*  T>^u«  20th  of  January :  he  was  still  discharg- 

^J"^'u^^"^'  ^'  ^^'  ^""^  2^^'^:''    inff  hydatids,  but  had  very  much  im- 
Morph  Mur.  gr.|.o.n      Emp.Picis.    pr°vecl  in  his  general  health. 
CO.  c.  Ant  Tart  pecton.  f  j^^  ^^.^  ^^^B  ^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

The  hydatids  continued   to  be   dis-  kind,  the  liver  appears  to  be  the  birth - 
charged,  and  the  health  to  improve,  till  place  of  the   hyoatids.      The  opening 
December  1st,  when  they  ceased,  and  which  was  first  formed  into  the  lungs 
the  usual  effects  followed.     The  night  was  too  small  to  allow  of  their  free  ex- 
sweats  were  so  profuse,  that  a  vapour  pulsion ;  but  as  it  became  larger,  the 
hung  round  the  bed.  checks  to  their  discharge  were  not  so 
5th.  Expectorated  hydatids,  and  was  frequent,  or  so   long-continued.     The 
much  better.  large  hydatids  which  were  expelled  at 
P,  Quinin.  Sulph.  gr.ss.;  Acid.  Sulph.  the  commencement  were  all  burs^  but 
dil.  tnxxv. ;    T.  Hyoscyam.  mxx. ;  j«"erly    several    of   considerable    size 
Aq.  Pur.  Jiss.    M.  t  d.  sumend.  have  been  discharged  in  an  entire  state ; 
.            .    J    .                    -J  these  are  white,  semi-transparent,  and 
Ibe  opiate  at  bed-time  was  omitted,  mostly  round  ;  some,  however,  are  long, 
as  It  seemed  to  increase  the  perspira-  ^^j   -have    small    round    appendages, 

^^?*j- 1           .  .   1 .      .11  ,          1       1  which   communicate   with    the    parent 

I  did  not  visit  him  ti  1  the  11th,  when  hydatid  by  a  minute  opening. 

I  found  that  on  the  6th  the  cough  and  !„  regard  to  the  treatment,  after  the 

dyspnoea  bad  come  on  violenUy,  with  inflammation  had  been  subdued,  I  saw 

spitting  of  blood  and  hydatids,  and  that  no  indication  but  to  support  the  strength. 

be  had  not  perspired  since.    Appetite  jhe  opiate,   which   he   took  for  some 

much  better;  no  pain ;  pulse  80.  time,  by  checking  the  cough,  favoured 

Qulnin.  &e.  rep.  the  accumulation  of  mucus,  and   pre- 

rr.1                         11*                '  vented  the  expulsion   of  the  hydatids. 

There  was  now  dulness  in  percuwion  ^j^j^h  ^^  invariably  followed  by  night- 

at  the  lower  part  of  the  right  *ide  of  the  ^^^^^  headache,  &c.,  these  symptoms 

chesty  in  which  situation  no  respiratory  subsiding  as  soon  as  a  free  eipectom- 

sound  could  he  heard,  except  wlien  the  tion  had  been  reesUblished.     to  pro - 

chest  was  fully  expanded,  when  there  j„^  ^^  j^jt^r  effect  I  at  one  time  ^ve 

was  a  hareh,  short,  sonorous  rattle  at  the  ,,4^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^f  ipecacuanha,  hut  with 

bottom  of  the  chest    The  cough  came  ^  y^^^^  benefit  thkt  I  was  not  inclined 

on  at  times  with  great  violence,  and  be-    *«  -««oof  \t* 
-         ,1  °  -    J     «      1      «o  repeal  ii^. 

fore    these   paroxysms  occurred,  loud,  "^ 


mucous,  and  sonorous  rattles  could  be  *  if  the  opening  between  tbe  cyst  and  the 

heard  without  applying  the  ear  to  the  >«n^  •*><>«!*  '/«•»»  »afflciently  large  to  aUow 

^U^*      TU^  «.«..   «««*:«..«J  4^   :»««.i..„^  the  free  exit  of  tbe  contenU  of  the  former.  His 

Chest      1  he  man  continued  to   improve  powlUie  that  a  radual  contraction  of  its  caTlty 

till  the  15th,  when  the  hydatids  ceased,  may  take  place,  and  that  the  man  nuy  live  some 

a..d  tl,e  coajrh,  head-ache.  niRhtaweaU,  JS^^lSLSTS.i'^.'fuTa'^iflS.i: 

dec,  returned.  the  symptoms  of  hectic  fever. 
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ON  INHALATION  iw  TUBERCULAR    perhaps  irrevocablj.      I    ha^e    known 
PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS.  ^ej-y  many  insUnces  exactly  exempli- 

fyinijr  this  statement.     The   consoling 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,    ^'Pinio"  has  been  pronounced,  '^  that  at 

present   the  lungs  appear  to  be  safe," 
^"*'  «r  that,  notwiihstanduig  the  evident  de- 

The  favour  of  your  insertion  of  the  ^*pacy  of  constitution,  and  necessity  for 
f(»ll()wing  further  observations,  on  the  ^*'**-'»  J^t  "  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
subject  of  inhalation  in  Tubercular  <^^si<ler  the  lunjfs  at  all  affected;" 
Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  will  oblige,  sir,  y^nxXe   at  this   very   time   tubercles  do 

Your  obedient  servant,  exist,  and  consequently  danger  is  ea- 

Charles  Sciidamore.        taWished. 
Wimpoie  Street,  It  will  be  said,  that  in  the  commence- 

Feb.  10. 1836.  ment  of  tubercular  phthisis,  there   is 

Three  years  have  elapsed  since  my    ""uch  obscurity  in  the  symptoms,  and 
last    communication    in    the   MEorcAL    that  we  cannot  discover  by  auscultation 
Gazette,  of  the  successful  treatment  of    whether  or  not  tubercles  exist,  as  they 
some  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  in    ^^J  ^^  so  minute  and  disseminated,  or 
which    the    inhalation   of  iodine    and    ***  .^^""y  partially  clustered,  as   not  tna- 
conium  formed  a  material  remedy.     I     terially  to   interfere  with  the  vesicular 
hope,  therefore,  that  a  concise  summary    respiration.     I  freely  admit  the  insuf- 
account  of  my  further  experience  in  this    ^eiency  of  the  stethoscope  to  detect  the 
lamentable  disease,  and  in  chronic  bron-     early  state  of  the  tubercular  disease,  on 
cbitis,  may  prove  an  acceptable  offering    many  occasions  at  least ;  but  there  are 
to    the   profession.     That  it  has   been    several  circumstances  largely  instructive. 
my   fate  to   meet  with  a  much   larger        If  the  patient  have  lost  strength  and 
portion    of   failure    than     success,    in    flesh,  without  apparent    cause;    have 
phthisis,  cannot  fairly  be  made  the  re-    '"ecently  become  short-breathed  on  slight 
proach  of  my  plan  of  treatment;  for  it    exertion,  especially  on  making  the  least 
lias  happened  to  me,  for  the  most  part,    ascent;  have  more  or  less  of  short  dry 
that  I  have  not  been  consulted  till  the    cough,  a  quickness  of    pulse,    night- 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the    restlessness,  and  perhaps  sonic  dulness 
lungs  having  become  extensively  dis-    on  percussion,   here  and  there,   in  the 
organised    by  the  spread   of  tubercles    "pper  parts  of  the  chest,  we  have  surely 
almost   universal,  by  cavities  the  con-    great    reason   to    fear  that    there    are 
sequence  of  the  softening  process,  and     tubercles  formed.      If  other   members 
often  with  the  comnlicatitm  of  ulcers  in    of  the  family  have  died  from  consump- 
the  intestinal  canal,  my  task  could  only    tion,     the    suspicion    is   painfully   in. 
be  that  of  studying  to  alleviate  symp.    creased. 

toms,  and  to  soothe,  by  tender  care,  the        I'his  is  the  most  important  period  for 
last  weeks  or  days  of  life.  the  adoption  of  a  systematic  plan   of 

It    not   unfrequently   happens    with     treatment,  and  the  one  at  which  I  should 
consumption  to   be    overlooked   in  the    have  the  most  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
early  stage  of  the  disease,   when  pro-    "f  the  inhalation  of  iodine  and  conium. 
bai)ly  attentive    appropriate    measures    But  a  suitable  treatment  embraces  many 
might  be  attended  witn   happy  results,    other  points  of  management. 
The  danger  is  serious,  however  delayed        I  believe  I  may  state  with  truth,  that 
the  consummation   of  the  event,  when    when  the  symptoms  become  so  conspi- 
tnbercles  have  began  to  infest  the  lungs,    cuous  as  to  receive  medical  notice,  the 
But  from  the  fear  and  anxiety  of  friends    most  general  principle  of  practice  has 
inducing  a  flatterin<r  rather  than  a  true    been  to  seek,  as  the  siunmum  bonum^  a 
view  of  the  case,  wiih  a  reluctance  to    retardation  of  the  pulse,  and   that  by 
listen  to  any  voice  that  gives  a  warning    means  of  sedative  medicines,  the  use  of 
of  danger ;    and   from   the   tenderness    digitalis    especially,    with    a    slender, 
probably  more  than  the  better  judgment    light,  and  cooling  diet.     Sometimes  this 
of  the   medical   adviser,  which   makes    is  restrained  to  farinaceous  food,  milk, 
him  join  in  the  delusion,  it  follows,  un-    vegetables,  and   fruits.      I   apprehend 
happily,   that  the  early  indications  of   that  only  in  the  very  acute  cases  of  con- 
dangerous  disease  are  not  detected  or    sumption,  which  occasionally  happen  to 
sufficiently  regarded,  and  the  most  valu-    young  persons,  is  such  a  mode  of  treat- 
able period  for  giving  assistance  is  lost;    ment  at  all  proper.    When  it  is  not  for- 
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bidden,  as  in  such  cases,  by-  the  high  put  the   water  into   the   iuhaler  (first 

defirree  of  hectic  fe?er  so  prevailing'  as  warming  it  a  little  to  prepare  it,)  ouite 

to  be  almost  continued,  it  appears  to  nie  as  hot  as  the  finger  can   bear  without 

of   great    importance    to    sustain    the  pain.     The  inhaler  should  be  kept  im- 

powers  of  the  constitution   by  a  verj  merscd  in  rather  hotter  water  during  the 

generous  and  su])porting  diet,  with  some  process.     A  good  ^lass  inhaler  also  is  a 

porter;  and  with  or  without  the  addition  material  consideration.     If  it  be  small, 

of  diluted  wine,  instead  of  aqueous  be-  and  the  tubes  too  contracted  in  the  bore, 

verage.     I  also  make   choice  of  tonic  the  difficulty  of  inhaling  would  be  great 

alterative  medicines  rather  than  those  of  to   the   invalid,    whose    respiration    is 

a  debilitating  nature;  soothe  the  nervous  easily  embarrassed;  whereas,  with  a  fit 

system  at  night  by  anodynes  or  seda-  apparatus*,  the  process  is  perfectly  easy, 

lives,  and  employ  such  mode  of  external  and  not  fatiguing, 

counter-irritation  as  may  be  best  suited  It   would   be   inconsistent   with   my 

to  the  individual  case,  for  this  must  be  present  purpose  to  enter  at  length  into 

varied.      Some   patients   are   so   much  the  ratio  medendi ;  for  which  and  other 

lowered  and  distressed  by  blisters,  that  particulars   I    beg  leave    to    refer   tho 

they  become  inadmissible.     I   find  the  reader  to  my  publication, 

oil  of  croton  liniment  often  to  be  very  The  Case  V.,  detailed  in  my  second 

useful,  and  much  less  inconvenient  in  edition,   very  clearly   demonstrates  the 

its  eflTects  than   the  tartar  emetic  oint-  useful  power  of  the  inhaling  treatment, 

ment.      I    attach    importance    to    the  This  gentleman   was  labouring   under 

daily  ablution  of  the  chest  with  a  mix>  the  well,  marked  syni])toms  of  pulmonary 

lure    of    purified    acetic  acid,  £au  de  tubercles,  much    increased  beyond  the 

Cologne    and    water,   substituting    for  usual  degree  in  which  he  had   been  for 

water  an  infusion  of  tannin,  when  per-  some  time  affected,  and  so  as  lo  excite 

spiralions  are  excessive.   All  the  genera]  immediate   alarm  for  his  safety.      He 

means  of  Hygeia  are  of  course  to  be  recovered  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner 

pursued.      Lastly,    and    what,    in  my  under  my  care,  that  he  was  enabled  to 

mind,  is  a  most  important  link  in  the  pass  the  two  following  years  at  his  seat 

chain,  I  make  use  of  the   inhalation  of  m  Scotland,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 

iodine  with   conium,  according  to  the  of  his  gun  and  hunting.     Ue  wrote  me 

formula  stated   in  the  second  edition  of  the  most  cheerful  accounts,  and  describ- 

my  work*,and  ill  thcMKOiCALGAZKTTE,  ed  hiinselfas  perfectly  well.     I  received 

vol.  viii.  p.  157.     And   hfre  I  will  take  a  similar  statement  from  his  friends.  He 

occasion  to  make  some  further  remarks  was  of  the  H'ost  active  disposition,  too 

on  the  use  of  this  remedy.  ctuivivial,  and  passionately  fond  of  field 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  sports.     At  the  end  of  the  second  year 

all  the   medicines   used   for  inhalation  he  became  quite  careless  of  his  safety, 

should  be  quite  pure,  and  that  the  tiiic-  often  exposing  himself  to  the  most  'un< 


tures  should  be  saturated  with  their  in-  favourable  weather,  and  fi*equent1y  com- 
gredients.  If  the  iodine  be  in  the  dry  rnitting  great  excess  at  the  table  in 
state  it  requires  an  eqii.il  portion  of  the  wine  and  mixed  spirits.  Thus  he  re- 
iodide  of  potassium,  that  It  may  ri main  newed  in  the  most  active  manner  th^ 
in  permanent  solution  in  the  mixture;  disease  which  had  been  so  satisfactorily 
ybr  "three"  grains  of  this  salt,  expressed  controlled.  I  learnt  that  in  a  short 
in  my  formula, r«a</  "  five :"  and  accord-  time  beeuioptysis  occurred,  attended  with 
ingto  the  strength  of  the  solution,  so  the  urgent  cough;  this  was  followed  by  a 
proportions  used  are  to  be  smaller.  It  severe  attack  of  influenza;  and  when, 
is  better  always  to  add  the  conium  at  at  a  late  period,  I  saw  him  in  London, 
the  time  of  using  the  inhaling.  At  the  bis  situation  was  boneless.  A  large  ex- 
temperature  of  90**  the  volatile  properties  cavation  had  formed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  iodine  are  given  off  very  sensibly ;  of  the  right  lung,  and  a  smaller  one  in 
but  the  conium  requires  more  heat,  and  the  leflt.  He  was  much  emaciated,  but 
that  oi  120*^  is  not  too  much  for  the  be  combated  i^ith  his  disease  for  a  con- 
iodine.  This  degree,  therefore,  I  most  siderable  time,  till  at  last  the  strength 
recommend  ;  or  if  the  patient  have  not  of  bis  constitution  yielded, 
a  thermometer,  let  the  instruction  be,  to  I  allude  to  this  case  for  the  purpose 

J^^^^^TJ^*^?^^  *  The  b«»t  inhaler,  which  I  bare  seen  are  to  be 

powcroflheInh.Hllooof  lo^^^^^^^^  procured    at   OardeoV,    chcmlff.   37*2,  Oxford- 

•I  abercoUr  P«'t^»»K  •"«»  J»' ^^V^  dlaoidered  atatet  V       ^     ^  Perklna'8,c1iemi»t,  147,Oxford-.trtel. 

of  the  luuga«Bd  alr*paaiiaj|«»."  '                       >              »      « 
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of  shewing,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  be-  I  will  now  offer  an  outline  of  a  small 

neficial  influence  of  the  inhalation,  in  part  of  my  more  recent  experience  in 

the  first  instance,  on  the  tubercular  dis-  consumptive  cases : — 

ease.     Had   the  patient  led   a  life  of  A  laciy,  aged  22,  mother  of  three  chil- 

proper  care,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  dren,  consulted  me  in  April  1835.     She 

that  the  recoverj  which  he  had  obtained  had  been  falling  off  in  health  for  a  year 

might  have  been  lasting.  past.     Her  youngest  child  was  fi/teen 

months  old,  and  site  had  nursed  it  for 

I  wish  now  to  refer  to  some  of  my  twelve,  but  with  difficulty.    She  related 

other  published  cases ;  and  first  to  those  that  she  had  within  the  last  few  months 

which  will  be  found  in  the  number  for  lost   flesh   and  strength  very  rapidly ; 

February,  of  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  that  on  six  or  seven  occasions  she  had 

Gazette.  coughed    up  small  quantities  of  pore 

J.  A.,  Case  I.     He  had  remained  blood,  but  latterly  it  uad  tmly  appeared 

comfortably  well  from  November  I8d4,  occasionally,  streaking  the  expectora- 

till  the  period  of  influenza*,  in  the  be-  tion. 

ginning  of  1837.     He  was  violently  At  my  visit  I  found  her  sufTering 

attacked  with  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  from  harassing  cough,  with  the  inspira- 

epidemic,  and  fell  a  victim  iu  a  short  tion  easily  hurried  by  slight  exertion, 

time.  and  a  distressing  sense  of  restraint  over 

Case  II. — This  gentleman  continues  the  chest.    She  had  daily  hectic  fever, 

to  enjoy  very  excellent  health,  has  mar-  and    severe    night    perspirations ;    the 

lied,  and  established  himself  in  life.  pulse  upwards  of  100;  toe  animal  beat 

The  subject  of  Case  III.  has  been  100^;   the  appetite  was  lost,  and  the 

free  from  all  returns  of  disease.  spirits  much  depressed.      The  sputum 

Case  IV. — This  g^entleman  has  ac-  was    considerable    in    quantity,    puro- 

quired  so  settled  a  state  of  health,  that  muculent  in   appearance,   offensive   in 

within    the    last  few   months   he    has  odour,  and  slightly  streaked  with  blood, 

married.  The  signs  by  auscultation  were,  much 

Case  V.  —  This  young  woman  in-  mucous  rale  on  each  side,  but  on  the 

forms  me,  that  since  the  period  of  my  right  especially,  and  there  mixed  with 

last  report,  she  has  very  seldom  had  oc-  the  sibilant.     In  this  part  also  the  voice 

casion  to  resort  to  the  inhalation  ;  but  was  very  resonant,  and  on  percussion 

that  when  she   has  done  so,  she   has  the  souncl  was  dull.    I  considered  tliat 

never  been  disappointed   in    its   good  there  were  tubercles,  but  that  no  soften- 

effects.                                 •  ing  had  taken  place. 

Of  much  the  larger  part  of  the  cases  It  had  been  thought  proper  to  keep 

related  in  my  second  edition,  I  could  her  on  very  low  diet ;  and  it  had  been 

make  an  equally  favourable  report.     I  candidly  stated  to  her  friends,  that  as 

shall  advert  only  to  some  of  toe  most  further  trials    with   medical   treatment 

important  examples.  could  not  iu  all  probability  render  any 

Case  I.  (2d  series). — This  lady  has  benefit,  it  would  be  most  expedient  to 

continued   in    the  enjoyment  of   very  try  change  of  air,  and  trust  to  that 

comfortable    health,     possessing    good  atone. 

strength  and  spirits  up  to  the  present  Without  delay  I  prescribed  the  inha- 

time,  with  the  exception  of  having  suf-  lation    of   iodine  and   conium  ;    gave 

fered  from  influenza  on  each  occasion  tonic   and    alterative    medicines;    used 

of  the  epidemic  occurring.     It  is  most  counter-irritation   by  means  of  oil    of 

satisfactory  to   consider,   that  her    re-  croton  diluted  with  spir.  amraon.  comp. 

markable  recovery  was  so  perfect  as  to  over  the  most  afiTectea  parts  of  the  chest ; 

admit  of  such  a  trial  of  its  stability.  and  elsewhere  it  was  washed  daily  with 

Case  VIII.  —  I   have  received  the  a  lotion  of  infusion  of  tannin,  purified 

most  agreeable  accounts  of  the  continued  acetic  acid,  and  eau  de  Cologne,  slightly 

health  of  this  gentleman.  tepid. 

Case  IX. — This  young  woman  has  She  experienced  very  sensible  relief 
continued  to  enjoy  comfortable  health.  from  the  inhalation,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  enabled  to  lie  down  in  bed 

•  How  severely  did  this  epidemic  test  the  Comfortably  on  either  side,  from  which 

vital  power  of  all  delicate  constitutions,  mud  she  had  been  long  prevented,  and  the 

I?-'!"  .i?P!*''*"L*H.riH?!L,.'i?*''(J?  «TIm.?"1!!?.^  embarrassment  of  her  breathing  on  ex- 

nary  disease,  or   preaiapotca   to  phtbitis  puU  .                       ^       ^*  r    *     •■      ^i«        ji 

moaaiia.      >       •-       '             ■-          ■-  ercise  was  most  satisfactonly  relieved ; 
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the    could    take    a   considerable  walk  there.      The  terms  of  approbation   in 

without  inconvenience.  which  he  expressed  himself,  when  he 

This  lady  Quite  recovered  her  health  described  theextraordinarybenefitwhich 

at  the  end  of  tour  months,  and  has  since  he  derived  from   the   inhaling  of  the 

continued  well,  a  period  of  almost  three  iodine  with  conium,  were  enthusiastic; 

years.  and  he  declared  himself  to  have  araend- 

A  gentleman,  aged  25,  tall  and  slight,  cd  from  the  first  moment.  In  the  ac- 
of  consumptive  family,  and  had  recently  count  which  he  gave  me  of  his  case  at 
lost  a  brother  from  consumption,  when  that  time,  when  at  Rome,  he  stated  that 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,  exposed  he  had  daily  two  ])aroxysn)s  of  hectic 
himself  to  wet  and  cold,  and  in  conse-  fever,  and  suffered  most  severely  from 
f^uence  was  attacked  by  acute  rheunia-  cough,  attended  with  an  offensive  ex- 
tism.  Having,  after  a  long  period,  re-  pectoration,  which  was  frequently  co- 
gained  his  heallh,  he  joined  in  the  loured ;  shortness  of  breath ;  loss  of 
sports  of  the  field ;  and  one  day,  when  sleep  at  night;  copious  perspirations, 
much  heated  and  in  a  perspiration,  and  other  bad  sj^mptoms.  The  hectic 
forded  a  river,  and  kept  on  his  wet  fever  was  immediately  controlled  by  the 
clothes  for  some  hours.  Catarrhal  fever  inhalation,  and  the  respiration  remarka- 
and  cough   quickly  ensued,   and  in   a  bly  relieved. 

short  time  his  state,  as  described  to  me,  I  found  him  still  an  invalid,  but,  ac- 
was  that  of  a  person  labouring  under  cording  to  his  report,  surprisingly  in- 
the  first  symptoms  of  consumption.  He  creased  in  flesh  and  strength  ;  and  he 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  was  in  good  spirits.  His  weight,  he 
Torquay,  and  resided  there  some  months,  said,  was  within  seven  pounds  of  what 
but  made  no  progress  towards  health,  it  had  been  formerly  in  nis  best  health, 
although  he  had  diligently  followed  the  By  auscultation  and  percussion  I  disco- 
advice  of  his  medical  friends.  One  ac-  vered  evident  signs  ot  obstruction  at  the 
quaintance  had  recommended  him  to  upper  part  of  the  right  lung,  and 
consult  me;  but  another,  and  he  was  slighter  in  the  same  situation  of  the  left, 
medical,  dissuaded  him,  assuring  him  There  was  no  indication  of  cavity,  but 
that  inhaling  iodine  would  do  him  se-  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial 
rious  mischief.  He  passed  through  tubes  was  not  in  a  healthy  state,  and 
London  on  his  way  to  the  continent,  there  was  still  cough.  The  pulse  was 
Rome  being  his  destination  ;  and  con-  moderate,  and  the  animal  heat  97^. 
suited  a  physician,  who,  with  other  I  recommended  that  the  inhalation 
means,  prescribed  the  inhaling  of  creo-  should  be  resumed  ;  intemally  sarsapa- 
sote,  which  he  tried  steadily.  It  did  riHa,  with  small  doses  of  the  iodide  of 
not  disagree,  but  proved  of  no  benefit,  potassium ;  and  externally,  the  daily 
He  was.  exposed  to  many  inconve*  use  of  ablution  with  the  lotion  of  whicn 
niences  in  travelling,  and  at  one  place  I  have  before  spoken,  together  with 
was  detained  in  qtiarantine  on  account  friction ;  that  he  should  live  well,  regu- 
of  cholera.  His  disease  increased  so  lating  his  diet,  and  lead  a  life  of  care, 
much  before  and  after  his  arrival  at  The  following  statement  of  a  3'oung 
Rome,  that  his  state  became  truly  lady,  who  was  evidently  suflering  from 
alarming ;  and  his  debility  and  emacia-  the  early  symptoms  of  tubercular  irrita- 
tion had  reached  a  fearful  height.  It  tion,  and  whose  sister  died  from  con- 
occurred  to  him  that,  having  possession  sumption,  is,  I  think,  suflicicntly  intc- 
of  my  book,  he  might  adopt  the  treats  resting  to  be  related.  I  will  give  it  iu 
ment  recommended  in  it,  under  the  her  own  uatural  language  :  — 
guidance  of  an  English  physician  whom  "  At  a  period  wli^n  1  was  suflering 
he  selected*.  He  went  afterwards  to  from  one  of  mv  usual  attacks  of  painful 
Naples,  and  followed  up  the  treatment  constriction  of  the  chest,  accompanied 

*                 by   general   de|iression  of  spirits,  and 

*ThUwas  Dr.Tbompaoii,  whom  I  have  Just  sometimes  with  shivering,  followed  by 

now  had  the  pleasare  ol  seeing.    He  Informs  nae  J,eat,    shortness    of    breathing,     and     a 

that  when  he  first  saw  this  geiiUeman,  he  was  ^        ,  i                         it                  '^'            ,    , 

eTidently  lahourinR   under  tubercular  phthisin,  troublesome  COUgll,  I  Was  recommended 

and  having  a  cavity  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  by   Sir  C.  Scudamore    tO   make   trial  of 

'uT/if  i!iS,:Z:::S^::;i.wW:Zri:tac'S^c:.  h«  JoJi-'e  •"«>  hemlock  inhalatio.. ;  and 

Recourse  was  soon  had  to  the  mixture  of  iodine  I  Cannot  too  strongly  express  my  grati- 

wlth  coulum  ,  Md  Dr.  Thompson  confesses  him-  judg  fy^  the  cftccts  which  it  produced  ill 

aelf  quite  satiafied  with  the  lieneflt  which  the  i«      >    ^    ii  ^                ^            ^aa 

patient  received  from  the  Inhaling.  relieving  all  my  symptoms.    After  se? e- 
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ral  times  inhaling,  the  sense  of  soreness  lent  expectoration  CTadualljr  subsided, 

seemed  healed,  the  pain  removed,  and  aluu^  with  the  coufifh  and  pains  of  the 

I  felt  more  expansion  and   strength  of  chest,  and  by  the  1st  of  April  I  was  so 

chest  than  I  had  experienced  for  a  lonff"  much  improved  in  health  and  strength, 

period.    To  express  more  strongly  my  that  I  was  able  again  to  fulfil  my  active 

feeling  from  the  inhaling,  I  should  say,  professional   duties.      It    is   proper  to 

the  effect  was  like  the  opening  of  valves  mention  that,  while  using  the  inbala- 

tbat  had  long  been  closed."  tiou,  I  took  at  bed-time  a  small  dose  of 

Were  space  convenient,  I. should  re-  the  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia,  and 

late  the  cases  of  a  gentleman,  aged  54;  once  or  twice  in  the  day  a  few  drops  of 

of  a  younyr  laJy,   aged  20;  and  of  a  acid,    hydrocyan.    in    an    effervescing 

medical  practitioner,  a<4eJ  30;  in  which  draught.     Over  the  site  of  pain  in  the 

the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of  tu.  left  mammary  region,!  kept  up  counter- 

bercular    disease   were  strongly   deve-  irritation  from  time  to  time,  by  emplast. 

loped;  in  which  there  was  every  threat-  cautharid.,  or  by  ung.  antimou.  tarta- 

euingofdanger;and  in  allof  themi  was  rizat.      I   regulated   the   bowels  by  a 

happily  ouite  successful.  powder  composed  of  pulv.  rhci.  carbon. 

1   prefer,  however,  to  substitute  the  sods,  p.  zingib.  et  sulph.  ferri. 

case  of  Dr.  Davidson,  of  Setham,  near  My  much  lamented  friend,  the   late 

Forfar,  subjoining   the  communication  Dr.  Mackintosh,  of  Edinburgh,  as  well 

with  which  he  has  favoured  me  of  other  as  others,  assured  me  that  the  left  lobes 

cases,  and  reauesting  that  his  letter  may  of  my  lungs  were  rather  emphysematous, 

be  copied  verbatim  : —  which  renders  me  somewhat  more  liable 

Cage  of  Dr.  Davidson. — About   the  to  catch  cold  ;  but,  with  that  one  excep- 

1st  of  September  (1836),  I  was  seized  tion,  thanks  to  Divine  Providence  and 

with    catarrh,    which    continued    with  your  kind   assistance,  I  am  now  in  as 

slight  aggravation  till  the  1st  of  Octo-  good  health  as   I  have  been  for  many 

ber,  when   I    was  affected  with  severe  years   past.      Witii   two   exceptions,  'l 

pain  in  the  left  mammary  region,  and  have  not  even  had  a  catarrh  during  the 

ail  at  once  the  sputa,  which  had  usually  present    winter.      These  attacks   were 

been  from  one  to  two  ounces  in  quan-  slight  and   of  short  duration,  although 

tity  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  assumed  I  have  been  daily  and  nightly  exposed, 

a   puriform   appearance.      Bj^   general  in  the  discharge  of  my  professional  du- 

ana    topical   bleeding  the  pain  of  my  ties.     Having  given  you  these  particu- 

side  was  relieved,  but  soon  returned  in  lars   of  my  own  case,  I  will  now  offer 

a  slight  degree,  and  was  then  removed  you  the  rclatiim  of  a  few  other  cases,  in 

by  a  blister ;  yet  I  felt  uneasiness  be-  which   I  have  given  the  inhalation  of 

hind  the  sternum.     I  was  confined  to  iodine  and  conium  a  fair  trial, 

bed,   and   my  strength   was  much    re-  January  7,  1837,  I  was  requested  to 

duccd.     My  pulse,  which   in  health  is     visit  Mr.  G ,  aged  66,  parish  school- 

60,  was  then  oetween  80  and  90.  master,  of  Kirkden.     My  assistant  stat- 

He  proceeded  to  state  he  was  appre-  ed  that  he  complained  much  of  tightness 
hensive  of  phthisis,  and  wished  my  opi-  across  the  chest,  pain  in  the  left  mam- 
nion  as  to  the  treatment  of  his  case,  mary  region,  severe  cough,  with  muco- 
In  his  second  communication,  in  Janu.  purulent  expectoratitm  ;  bowels  cos. 
ary  1837,  he  reported  that  he  had  in>  tive;  tongue  dirty  towards  the  root; 
haled  the  mixture  of  iodine  with  cimium,  fauces  red  and  tender;  pulse  100,  and 
and  taken  the  medicines  which  I  had  the  body  weak  and  much  emaciated, 
prescrihed,  with  much  beuefil;  but  that  My  assistant  attended  the  patient,  and 
a  severe  attack  of  the  epidemic  influ-  treated  his  case  with  much  skill,  till  the 
enza  bud  reproduced  his  symptoms, and  3d  of  March,  when  I  visited  him  my- 
ccmipelled  bim  to  suspend  the  treatment  self,  and  found  that  from  the  usual  re- 
for  a  short  time.  In  his  third  letter,  medics  which  had  been  tried  he  had  de- 
Jan.  22,  1838,  he  relates  that,  after  an  rived  no  benefit  whatever.  Upon  aus- 
interval  of  three  weeks  from  the  time  cultating  the  chest,  I  found  the  vesicu- 
of  being  attacked  with  the  influenza,  lar  murmur  faint  on  the  lefl  side,  and 
he  had  returned  to  my  method  of  treat*  marked  by  bronchial  respiration,  or 
ment,  of  which  he  thus  speaks: — ''I  mucous  rale.  The  muco-purulent  ex- 
resuuii'd  the  inhalation,  and  with  the  pectoration  had  greatly  increased  since 
same  happy  effect  as  formerly,  for  in  the  lie  came  under  our  care,  and  his  body 
course  of  auout  three  weeks  the  puru-  was  reduced  to  a  perfect  skeleton,    f. 
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recommended  the  inhalation  of  iodine  shoulders.  Her  cough  was  quite  dis- 
and  coniuni,  and  ^ave  him  your  work  tressiu^,  and  she  expectorated,  with 
to  read.  He  commenced  on  the  6th,  and  much  difficult}',  ahout  rx.  of  muco- 
inhaled  the  medicated  vapour  three  purulent  matter  e\ery  twenty-fuur 
times  a  day  till  the  1st  of  May,  when  nours.  Pulse  96.  Auscultation  detect- 
he  had  recovered  so  much  that  I  made  ed  bronchophony  in  the  right  axilla; 
him  reduce  it  to  twice;  and  by  the  Idth  respiratory  murmur  absent  over  a  great 
of  the  said  month  he  gave  it  up,  and  re-  portion  ot  the  right  side,  and  very  weak 
sumed  his  teaching  by  the  25th,  and  over  the  whole.  She  had  night  sweats, 
has  continued  in  the  fnll  enjoj'ment  of  and  had  lost  much  flosh.  I  prescribed 
good  health  ever  since.  It  is  proper  to  the  inhaling  mixture,  and  iron  medi- 
state,  that  with  the  exception  of  one  cine,  all  of  which  she  used  with  much 
small  blister,  and  occasionally  a  gentle  diligence.  Being  at  a  distance,  I  saw 
dose  of  some  opening  medicine,  he  used  her  but  seldom.  On  the  20th  she  ex- 
no  medicine  whatever  after  he  com-  pressed  herself  better,  and  her  pulse 
menced  the  inhalation.  down  to  86.      On  the  25th  she  was  visi- 

Mrs.  F         ,  a  woman  of  a  very  de-  bly  improved,  and  on  the  6th  July  she 

licate  constitution,    eet.  40,   had   been  was  able  to   drive  this    length    along 

complaining  from    the   9th    December  with   her  husband.     I  did  not  sec  her 

1836.    As  Dr.  McDonald,  my  assistant,  again  until  last  week,  when  I  had  occa- 

attended  her  during  the  early  part  of  sion  to  visit  one  of  her  daughters ;  and 

her  illness,  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  I  am  happy  to  state  that  she  continues 

the  early  history  of  her  case.     When  I  well. 

saw  her,  about  the  beginning  of  Febru-         Mrs.  Y ,  the  wife  of  a  very  re- 

ary,    she   was  much   emaciated,    com-  spectable  farmer,  set.  34,  who  had  been 

plained  of  severe  pain  in  her  right  side,  subject    to    severe    attacks    of  inflam- 

with  tightness  across  her  chest;  inces-  mation  of  the  lung^  and  pleura,    was 

sant  cough,   with    copious    expectora-  delivered   of  a  child  on  the  15tb  July 

tion,  amounting  to  two   English  pints  last.     Had  a  fair  recovery,  but  a  cough, 

every  twenty-four  hours.  Copious  night  which   had   annoyed  her  during  preg- 

sweats,  with  well-marked  hectic  fever,  nancy,  now   became  much  worse,  and 

Pulse  120.      The   matter  expectorated  her  sputa  assumed  a  purulent  appear, 

was  of  a  highly  purulent  nature,  and  ance.     Pulse  70,    tongue  clean,    and 

her  relations  and  others   who  saw  her  bowels  nearly  regular.     Complained  of 

were  of  opinion  that  she  could  not  sur-  severe  tightness  across  the  chest.    Aus- 

vive  many    weeks.      The    stethoscope  cultatiou   discovered  that  the  vesicular 

applied  under  the  right  clavicle  detected  murmur  was   weak   all  over  the  chest, 

well-marked    pectoriloquism,    and   the  and  nearly  extinct  in  the  scapular  and 

respiration  absent  to  a  very  considerable  interscapular  regions  on  the  left  side, 

extent.    The  parts  were  very  dull  on  On  the  5th  of  August  I  prescribed   the 

percussion.     I  prescribed  the  inhalation  inhaling  mixture,  which  she  continued 

of  the  iodine  mixture.  Sec.  renewed  the  to  use,  with  many  of  the  other  auxiliary 

blister,  and  ordered  a  wine-glassful  of  remedies  used  in  such  cases,  fur  nearly 

the  misturuferricomposita  of  tne  London  two  months,  but,   I  am   sorry  to  say. 

Dispensatory,  to  be   taken  three  times  without  deriving  the  least  benefit  from 

a  day.     The  change  which  was  effected  any  one  of  them,  when  I  considered  her 

in  this  patient  in  the  course  of  a  fort-  case  quite  hopeless,  and  for  some  lime 

night,  was  quite  remarkable.     Want  of  past  I  have  aaopted  a  palliative  course 

room  prevents  me  from  giving  you  par-  of  treatment  only.     She  is  still  in  life, 

ticulars,  but  I  am  proud  to  say  that,  in  but  ere  many  weeks  elapse  she  will  have 

the  course  of  one  month,  her  cure  was  closed   her  earthly  account.     The  now 

greatly  advanced,  and,  on  the  10th  of  evident  issue  of  her  case  has  both  sur- 

April,  she  paid  me  a  domiciliary  visit,  prised  and  ^lisappointed  me,  as  I,  at  the 

having  walked  a  distance  of  three  miles,  outset,  had   every  reason  to   expect   a 

I  saw  her  lately,  in  perfect  good  health,  favourable  termination. 

June    I4th,  Mrs.   S ,  a   farmer's        July  30tb,  Mrs.  W ,  oet.  27,  of  a 

lady,  about  47  years  of  age,  who  had  dark  complexion  and  narrow  chest,  the 

been  long  subject  to  winter  colds  and  lady  of  a  minister  of  the   Church   of 

weakness  of  the  chest,  requested  me  to  Scotland,  in   the  Highlands,    came  to 

visit  her.     I   found   her  in  bed.      She  her  father's  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 

complained    of    tightness    across    the  was  placed   under  my  care.     She  bad 

chest,  with  shooting  pains*  betwixt  the  been  mostly  confined,    since  January 
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1837,  with  a  bard  confined  cou^,  I  indolge  the  hope  tbat  my  preieiit 
which  prerented  her  from  obtaiuinj^  comnnmicaiioD,  and  these  unresenred 
anj  tliini^  like  reg^ular  rest  in  the  night ;  details*  will  procure  a  large  share  of  in- 
shooting  pains  in,  and  tightness  across,  creased  attention  to  the  subject  of  in- 
tbe  chcHt,  and  great  difficulty  of  breath-  halation  :  from  manj  medical  friends  I 
ing;  and  for  the  last  four  months  she  hare  rccei?ed  the  most  agreeable  as- 
had  purulent  expectoration,  to  the  ex-  surances  of  their  approbation  of  it. 
tent  of  5  oz.  or  6  oz.  every  twenty-four  Unfortunately  the  larger  number  of 
hours,  with  occasional  night  sweats,  and  cases  of  this  melancholy  disease,  tuber- 
slight  accessions  of  hectic  fever  at  night,  cular  phthisis  pulmonalis,  admit  only  of 
Pulse  120.  She  was  very  thin,  andhad  palliative  relief;  but  even  in  those  the 
much  anxiety  in  the  expression  of  her  inhalation  is  not  only  admissible,  bat 
countenance.  Respiratory  murmur  very  very  useful  in  alleviating  the  symptoms, 
faint,  and  nearly  extinct  in  the  subcla-  A  medical  gentleman,  m  the  last  stage 
vian  region  on  the  led  side.  Percus-  of  the  disease,  came  to  me,  from  a  cod- 
sion  natural.  I  ordered  the  medicated  siderable  distance,  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
vapour  of  iodine  and  couium  to  be  used  curiujg  some  relief  to  his  sufierings, 
three  times  a  day ;  the  body  to  be  which  were  unusually  great  and  com- 
sponged  with  vinegar,  6cc.  with  the  use  plicated.  He  was  fully  aware  that  he 
of  the  flesh  brush  ;  a  blister  to  the  nad  no  probable  chance  of  recovery, 
chest,  and  the  mistura  ferri  comp.  to  be  but  mucn  desired  to  try  the  inhalation 
taken  three  times  a  day.  In  the  course  of  iodine  and  conium.  He  received 
of  a  week  her  breathing  was  much  re-  such  sensible  relief  from  it,  that  he  re- 
lieved, expectoration  much  freer,  the  peatedly  declared  he  was  fully  repaid 
eirculation  somewhat  mitigated,  and  for  all  the  exertions  he  had  made  in 
she  slept  soundly  at  night.  taking  the  journey,  in  the  unexpected 

She  continued  under  my  care  till  the  mitigation  of  the  cough,  expectoration, 

dOth   of  August,  during  which   period  breathing,  and  generau  feebugs  of  the 

she  had  been  regular  in  using  theiudine  chest. 

mixture,  in  form  of  vapour,  and  also  the  I  should  too  much  lengthen  this  ar- 

mist.  ferri;  and  at  that  time,  so  much  tide   were  I   to  advance  all  the  argu- 

had  she  improved,  that  had  it  not  been  ments   which  arc  at  my  command,  de- 

that  her  sputa,  though  much  diminished  rived  from  experience,  m  favour  of  the 

in  quantity,  still  continued  purulent,  I  combined  metnod  of  treatment  which  it 

should  have  pronounced  her  cure  com-  is   my  wish   to   advocate.     I  say  com- 

plete.     When  she  went  home,  she  took  biued,  for  I  should   regret  to  be  con- 

a  supply  of  medicines  witb  her;  but  her  sidered  as  placing  my  confidence  iu  in- 

husband    wrote    me,  some   time  after-  halation  alone. 

wards,  that  she  had  given  up  the  inha-  Every  one  must  admit  the  necessity 

lation,  as  the   use  oi  it  distressed  her  of  seek  in  jo^  fur  new  remedies  in  phthisis 

much,  and  she  got  considerably  worse,  pulmonalis.     Is  it   not  true  that  when 

Again  he  wrote  about  a  month  ago,  for  once  a  case  is  pronounced  to  be  con- 

a   fresh  supply  of  the  iodine   mixture,  sumptive,  the  sentence  of  death  is  more 

and   also  lor  a  few  bottles  of  the  ferri  than  half  uttered  .'^     Urged  alike  by  sci- 

niixture ;  and  I  leanicd  from  her  sister,  ence  and  humanity,  let  us  increase  our 

a   few  days  since,   that    she  is   again  exertions  to  overcome    any  particular 

much  better.  disease,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties 

I  have  only  left  myself  room  to  say,  by  which  we  are  assailed, 

that  from  the  very  favourable  issue   of  As  one  very  lead  ing  principle  of  prac- 

a    great  majority  of  these  cases,    my  tice,  I  apprehend  that  we  should  study 

opinion  of  the  influence  of  the  inhala-  to  overcome  the  tubercular  diathesis*, 

tiou  of  iodine  and  conium  is  highly  fa-       •  Latei    i  had  an  o 1 — it — r — i h~ 

vourable  ;  and  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  cUaracter^  of    heredrtS}?'  tUbercSiar**  di^em 

make   any   use   of   this   letter    that   you  atrongly  exemplified,  in  an  infant  that  died  In  a 

ihiuk  proper.    With   many  thanks  for  S"^„V.i'o«r '  ?hrT.„*^rty,?'.rd  t'l^S! 

your  disinterested  kindness   to  me,  and  were  unlvenalty  and  rery  closely  atudded  with 

with    every   good   wish,  I  am,  with  the  tubercles;  tome  minute,  tome  large,  aome  hard, 

h'    u     t.          r  4.  other*  partly  or  wholly  aoftened.    Nor  were  the 

IgbCSt  respect,  intestines  free.    The  mother  had  died  a  month 

Youra  ever,  before,  from  the  wont  complication  of  palmo- 

A     DAvinanM  Q*^  snd  intesUnai  disease  I  have  eTerseeni^— 

A.  x^AViOSon.  the  lungs  brolcen  up  Into  cavlUes,  ulcers  in  the 

Seiham,  Jan.  22,  IMS.**  iotestiiies,  and  tubercles  in  their  costi. 
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and  to  counteract  the  fresh  formation  of  Some  time  ago,  I  read  in  your  pages 

tubercles ;  for  it  very  commonly  hap-  a  critique  upon  a  treatise  publishea  by  a 

pens  that  the  relapse  of  the  patient  is  Dr.   Grifiith,  I  think,  containing  some 

owing  to  this  cause.     This  comprehen-  observations  on  morbid  irritation  of  the 

sire  view  can  onlj  be  acted  upon  b^  spinal  cord,  along  with  a  series  of  cases, 

using  all  the  means,  general  anu  speci-  The  tenor  of  his  work,  as  far  as  I  recol- 

fie,  which  we  think  may  be  best  calcu-  lect,  was  to  point  out  that  in  many 

lated  to  effect  a  change  in  the  circulat-  cases,  where  the  expression  of  pain,  and 

iug  mass  of  blood.     In  addition  to  the  other  symptoms  of^  morbid  nervous  af- 

radical  treatment,  all  the  juvantia  are  fection,  were  confined  to   the  part,  or 

to   be  sought  for  in  the  ||['eneral  regi-  organ,  supplied  by  nervous   filaments 

men,  and  all  the  Icedentia   are   to  be  from  the  spinal  centre,  the  true  seat  of 

avoided;  and   without  which   care,  no  the  disease  would  frequently  be  found  to 

great  disease  can  be  cured.                 ^  be  in  the  origin  of  those  nervous  trunks 

In  the  employment  of  the  inhalation,  in  the  medulla  spinalis;  and  that  from 

perseverance  is  necessary,  and,  in  some  haviug  observed  this  difference  in  lo- 

instances,  for  many  months.     The  ob>  cality  between  the  disease  and  its  ex- 

ject  sought  to  be  obtained  is  not  merely  pression  by  pain,  &c.  at  some  distance 

palliative  benefit — not  merely  a  tempo-  from  the  real  irritation,  he  inferred  that 

rary  impression  on  the  morbid  function —  accuracy  of  observation,  and  careful  in- 

but  the  superseding  of  the  diseased  ac-  terrogation,  alone  could   point  out  the 

tion  by  a  healthy  one,  and  the  effecliug  true   situation    where    local    remedies 

some  organic  change.  should  be  applied.     At  the  time,  I  read 

Many  other  medicines  may  be  em-  your  extracts  from  Dr.  G.'s  work 
ployed  usefully  in  the  way  of  inhala-  with  much  interest,  and  felt  con- 
tion  for  tubercular  irritation,  chronic  vinced  of  the  value  of  his  oh- 
bronchitis,  spasmodic  asthma,  and  cer-  servations  and  suggestions,  and  re- 
tain conditions  of  tracheal  disease,  solved  to  follow  up  bis  plan  of  interro- 
These,  with  the  exception  of  creosote  gating  the  nervous  system  the  earliest 
and  purified  acetic  acia,  I  have  noticed  opportunities  that  might  present  them- 
in  my  publication.  For  the  tubercular  selves.  It  was  not  long  before  such  did 
disease  of  the  lungs,  it  is  in  the  use  of  occur,  and  in  several  cases  I  reaped  the 
the  iodine  and  conium  alone  that  I  place  benefit  of  Dr.  G.'s  remarks;  ttirougb 
my  hopes  as  a  curative  agent ;  I  will  attention  to  them  being  enabled  to  di- 
not  say  confidence,  for  that  never  can  rect  my  treatment  to  the  true  seat  of  the 
be  entirely  felt  in  any  known  treatment  disease,  which  issued  in  more  or  less 
of  this  most  fatal  of  all  diseases.  complete  success,  where  the  old  routine 

I  conclude  with  expressing  my  hope  plan  effected  nothing  at  all ;  but  the 
that  my  professional  brethren  will  make  following  case,  which  I  have  to  lay 
fair  tnal  of  the  plan  which  I  have  re-  briefly  before  you,  was  the  most  une- 
commeiided  ;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  by  quivocal  instance  which  has  come  under 
receiving  communications  from  them,  my  notice  of  the  practical  utility  of 
whether  in  favour  of  or  against  it,  for  Dr.  G.'s  hints,  and  which,  therefore,  I 
truth  is  my  object.  I  trust  that  none  hope,  will  not  be  occupying  your  co- 
will  condemn  the  practice  without  ex-  lumns  uselessly, 
perience,  for  this  would  be  prejudice 

and  injustice.  W.  H.,  oet.  45,  phlegmatic  tempera- 

. . ment,  came  to  me  complaining^  of  acute 

r,«,^r  *  r   Tnnrm  a  r^rr^.'Ki  P^i^  runuing  down  the  outer  side  of  the 

SPINAL  IRRITATION.  \^^  fi,,„l^^  ^j  whence  shooting  down 

,_,._-,  to  the  sofe  of  the  foot.     The  ankle- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  j^^jn^  ^^j  i„deed  the  whole  limb,  ap- 

^1,2  peared  quite  free  from  any  tumefaction 

If  you  should  think  the  following  case  or  other  evidence  of  inflammation  ;  nor 

andf  observations  worthy  of  insertion  in  in  the  line  of  the  pain,  which  he  traced 

your  valuable  journal,  at  your  own  con-  with  his  finger,  was  any  thing  to  be 

venience,  by  so  doing  you  will  oblige,  perceived   save  only  increase  of  it  on 

Yours  respectfully,  &c.  pressure.    The  pam  did  not  appear  to 

Geo.  C.  Watson    M.D.  ■>^  ^^  ^1  of  a  rheumatic  character.    He 

SargcoD,  &c.  did  not  ascribe  the  affection  to  any  im- 

E<i€«  Hj^»  ujerpooi,  mediate  exciting  caiuf .    The  pain  wa» 
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sufficient  then  to  cause  a  limp  in  his  at.  all  events  we  determined  (with  the 

walk.     He  did   not  complain  of  any  consent  of  the  patient)  in  case  the  neu- 

other   part,    and    his    gfeneral    health,  ral^ic  character  of  the  pain  should  be 

though    never    what    could   be    called  shown   negatively  by    the    absence  of 

'*  rude,"  yet  did  not  seem  particularly  any  constquences  of  active   inflamma- 

deran^cd  at  this  time.     Some  months  tion,  to   establish  counter-irriution   in 

previously  he  had   been  under  my  care  the   wound   by   the  stimulating  dress- 

with  an  obstinate  catarrh,  which  yielded  ing^.     Accordinf^ly    the    incision   was 

through   perseverance  in  the  usual   re-  made,  and  the  alternative  of  counter- 

medies.  irritation  had  recourse    to,  exhibiting', 

I    contented   myself   with    ordering*  at  the    same  time,  ses.   carb.    of  iron 

some  purgative  medicine,  and  a  lotion  and   soda,    along  with   small    quanti- 

containing  liq.  plumbi  diacetas.    After  ties  of  ging'er :  the  acute  form  of  pain 

some   days  he   returned    to  me,    com-  around  the  cicatrix  rather  abated  after 

plaining  still  of  the  same  constant  pain,  this,  but  the  limb  i^rew  in  some  deg'ree 

I  ordered  him  to  apply  six  leeches  to  numb,  and   the  singular  sensation  of 

the  leg,  and  prescribed  a  mixture  con-  modified  pain  and  numbness  beg'an  to 

taining  diaphoretic  doses  of  the  potassio  run  upwards  towards  the  sciatic  nerve, 

tart,  of   antimony.      The    leeches   af-  and   followed   that  large   trunk   to  its 

forded  but  little  relief,  and  for  a  short  emergence    out  of   the    sciatic   notch, 

time.     No  other  inflammatory  symptom  This  new  feature  in  the  case  most  an- 

having  set  in,  which  could  coiitra-indi-  noyingly  added  difficulty  of  sittin<r  to 

cate  the  trial  of  the  opposite  plan,  I  ven-  that  of  walking.     It  was  not   until  we 

tured  to  prescribe  a  tonic  mixture,  con-  could  acquire  a  larger  insight  into  the 

sistingof^di-sulpb.  quinine,  dilute  sulph.  case  that  we  could  discover  the  true  nature 

acid,  and  inf  rosa;,tnus  exhibiting' about  of  the  disease,  and  from  the  tracing  out 

five  grains  of  the  quinine  daily, whilst  he  of  such,  direct  our  remedies  to  the  right 

discontinued  all  other  remedies  except  a  quarter.     The  remarks  of  Dr.  G.,  which 

purgative.  After  givfng  what  I  thought  a  I  had  only  just  then  become  acquainted 

fair  trial  to  the  quinine,  I  found  that  th%  with,  served  to  draw  our  attention  and 

pain  still  persisted,  and  that  he  espe-  direct  our  interrogations  to  the  spinal 

cially  had  to  complain  of  it  when  the  column,  for  the  probable  origin  of  the 

leg  was  in  a  depending  posture,  so  that  paiu  ;    we,    therefore,    carefully     exa- 

he  was  generally  obliged   to  pass  the  mined   the  spine,  by  exerting*    uniform 

day  wiih  it  supported  on  a  chair,  and  and    steady   pressure    from  the  dorsal 

was  frequently  obliged    to  desist  from  region  downwards,  with   a  wet  towel : 

his  occupation,  at  which  he  still  cotiti-  no  indications  of  tenderness  were  per- 

nued  to  employ  himself,  as  well  as  he  ceived    till   reaching  the    last  lumbar 

could.  At  this  time  I  told  him  to  try  light  vertebra,  when  we  observed  the  patient 

warm  bread  poultices  for  a  few  days  over  to  wince,  and  complain  of  decided  ten- 

the  painful  part  of  the  leg,  and  rcnuci^tcd  derness  at  its  junction  with  the  sacrum, 

a  friend    of  mine,  a  surs»eon   of  much  We  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  made 

intelligence    and    many    years*    cxpe-  ac(jiiaiiited  with  the  real  locality  of  the 

rience,  to  examine  the  leg  with  me  ;  tm  irritation,   and    felt  some  surprise  that 

doing  which  carefully,  wc  discovered  a  the    patient   had    never  spontaneously 

small  cicatrix  which  appeart d  In  be  the  referred  us  to  this  spot,  by  expression  of 

chief  focus  of  the  pain.     His   general  pain  or  uneasiness  there.     Of  course  it 

health  seemed  to  suflTer  more  now,  in  the  now    became   a  straight-forward    case, 

shape  of  a  malaise^  his  tongue  getting'  and  the  setting  up  of  an  active  counler- 

a  whitish  fur;  his  bowels  had  been  kept  iriitation   over  this  region  soon  ended 

open   all   along;  he  informed    us   that  in  procuiing' almost  simultaneously  the 

tbe  leg  felt  a  little  colder  than  the  other,  total  relief  of  both  the  spinal  irritation 

All  we  could  further  detect  was  a  slight  and  the  distant  pain, 

puffiness  of  the  part  around  the  cicatrix.  In  concluding  this  case,  I  would  yeii- 

aiid  we  were  induced  to  recommend  the  ture,  Mr.  Editor,  to  remark, that  it  seems 

practising  of  a  small  incision  for  about  probable  to  me  that  at  first  the  irrita- 

an  inch   and    a  half  long,   which   we  tion  might  have  been  confined  to  the 

thought  mightrelieve  him,  either  by  dis-  minute  nervous  filaments  which  supply 

charging  any  little  pus  which  might  be  the   integuments   around    the   cicatrix, 

formed,  or  by  liberating  the  cicatrix;  and  that  it  extended  itself  very  early  to 
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tlie  Cauda  equina,  thence  to  be  reflected  tropolis,  but  ^bo  had  resided  for  many 
with  additional  intensity  towards  the  years  in  the  country,  was  of  active  and 
le^;  or  it  is  possible  that  it  was  an  in-  temperate  habits,  and  had  enjoyed  re- 
stance  of  distant  pain  in  a  lower  extre-  marKably  g^ood  health  until  within 
mity, particularly  felt  in  the  most  recent  about  four  years  of  his  death.  At  this 
deposit  of  soft  parts,  not  alone  the  only  period  he  had  severe,  and  oftcn-repeated, 

1)roniinent  symptom  of  irritation  of  the  attacks   of  j^-all-stones,  the   passaj^e  of 

umbar  portion  of  the   spinal   cidumn,  which  was  accompanied  by  hoemorrhafce 

but  the   first  expression   of  sympathy  from    the   stomach ;    but,  after  havinpf 

with  that  affection.     This  view  of  the  suffered  %in  this  way  for  some  time,  his 

rase  will  recal  the  mind  of  the  reader  health    was    gradually    re-established, 

to    the  well-known    analog^ous   fact  of  For  three  jears,  or  long'er,  after  this, 

cicatrices  being  the  first  to  become  af-  with   the  exception  of  an  occasionally 

fectcd,  gt^tting   tender,  and    taking  on  disordered  state  of  the  bowels,  and  of 

an  inflammatory  disorganization,  when  rheumatic  pains  in  the  shoulder  and  hip 

the  constitution  is  suffering  much,  from  joints,  his  health  appeared  very  good, 

whatever  cause.     The  cicatrix  was  from  He  had  never  been  the  subject  of  acute 

a  slight  wound  of  many  years'  standing,  rheumatism. 

audit  never  troubled  hini  before.  He  has  During  the  month  of  May,  1837,  he 

not  had  any  return  of  the  attack,  which  frequently    complained    of    wandering 

was  more  than  a  year  since.  Whichever  pains  in  the  chest,  with  oppression,  and 

view  of  the  case  be  the  true  solution  of  a  sense  of  hurry  and  uneasiness  when 

it,   I  feel   that  thanks  are  due   to  the  walking  more  quickly  than   usual,  but 

accurate   remarks    of  Dr.    Griffith   for  these  symptoms  were  not  so  urgent  as 

whatever   benefit  the   patient   has  oh-  to  attract  much  of  his  own  or  of  his 

tained,  or  instruction  we  have  derived.  friends'    attention,    nor  to   prevent  his 

leaving  home,  on  business,  on  the  29th 

P.  S. — I  recolltct  some  observations  of  May.     Having  proceeded   a  consi- 

resembling  those  of  Dr.  G.,  in  Sir  Ben-  derable  distance   by  coach,  he  walked 

jamin  Brodie's  valuable  clinical  lectures  ten  miles  further,  partly  in  the  rain,  and 

on  Hysterical  Aflections  of  the  Knee-  clothed  in  a  Mackintosh  cloak,  by  which 

joint,  as  reported  in  your  Gazette.  he  was  much  overheated.     On  his  ar- 

rival,  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  the 
left  shoulder  and  in  the  right  side,  which 

ON  RUPTURE  OP  THE  HHART,  he  atiributcd  lo  an  attack  of  grall-stones. 

After  taking  some  slight  refreshment, 

^^^o**  be  retired  to  bed  much  fatigued.     The 

HAEMORRHAGE   INTO  THE  PERI-  next  morning  he  rose  early,  expressed 

CARDIUM,  himself  better,  and,  after  having  hreak- 

wiTHOUT  RUPTURE  OF  THE  HEART  OR  fastcd,  hc  Walked  about  two  and  a  half 

GREAT  vessels:  milcs,  to  the  house  of  a  friend;  but  on 

Y^.  .  ^  the  road  he  again   suffered  from  such 

WUh  Cases,  ^^^^^^  p^j^  j„  ^j^^  ^g,,^  ^^^^  3„j  j^^ 

Br  John  Thurnam.  shoulder,  as  to  have  much  difflcully  in 

proceeding.      His  friend  observed  that 

Our  knowledge  of  rupture  of  the  heart  be  appeared   dull,  dispirited,  and  dis- 

18  not  so  complete  but  that  the  publica-  posed  to  sleep,  and    requested    him   to 

tion   of  fresh   cases,  and   especially  of  recline  on  a  sofa,  and  in   this  way  he 

such  as  bear  upon  the  previous  symp-  slept  for  about  an  hour.     Upon  awalcinjif 

toms,  is  still  desirable.     For  the  parti-  he  felt  refreshed,  and  walked  out  until 

culars  of  the  first  of  the  following  cases  three  in  the  afternoon.     At  this  time  bo 

I   am  chiefly  indebted   to   my   friend,  dined,  eating  and  drinking  moderately ; 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  of  Chester.  but,  upon   taking  a  cup  of  tea  in  the 

Case  J.-Spontaneous  Rupture  of  the    «»«'"!"».{'«  '»™'te<J  his  food  aloiisr  wiUi 
Riffht  Auricle  and  Ventricle  of  the    !""<='»  ^'«- .   He   now   complained   of 

HeaH,  with  extraordinary  and  gene-  "'"'f"**^  P""  '"  '''*  "••?,"  .T'"^^"'^  i" 

ral  tofiening  of  that  organ.  eft  humerus  wbicb  extended  backwards 

''         if   ''             ''  to  the  scapula ;  this  pain,  be  said,  wrfs 

Mr. ,  aged  60,  a  surgeon,   for-  different  to  any  whiclb  he  had  felt  be- 

merly  in  extensive  practice  in  this  mc-  fore.     He  took  a  dose  of  laudanum,  and^ 
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relired  early  to  bed;  but  wben  ▼isited  der;  the  latter  beinijf  remarkably  con- 
by  bis  frieud  in  the  course  of  the  night,  tracted,  and  containing    a    ^w   small 
be  was  found  sleepless  and  uneasy  ;  the  biliary  calculi, 
pulse   was   full   and   rather  slow ;    the 

countenance  somewhat  anxious ;  the  This  case  would  appear  to  have  con- 
surface  of  the  body  warm.  He  ^ot  up  siderable  annlojfy  to  four  instances  of 
several  times  durinfi^  the  night;  at  five  rupture  of  the  heart  which  have  been 
A.M.  he  vomited  a  licde  bile;  at  six  a.k.,  reported  bjr  M.  Blaud,*  and  which  were 
upon  beiai^ visited,  be  said  that  he  had  accompanied  by  a**  gelatinifonn  dege- 
bem  altogether  sleepless,  hut  that  he  neration."  These  cases  all  occurred  in 
apprehended  no  immediate  danger,  and  males,  and  in  persons  of  the  ages  of 
that  he  hoped  he  was  merely  suffering  58,  66,  84,  and  86,  respectively ;  from 
from  a  transient  attack  of  galLsUmes.  the  latter  of  which  circumstances,  cou- 
He  consented  to  try  the  effect  of  a  pled  with  the  peculiar  alteration  of  the 
warm  bath,  and  while  his  friend  had  muscularsubstance,  the  author  concludes 
left  the  room,  to  see  it  prepared,  he  that  they  are  examples  of  a  peculiar 
expired  without  a  groan.  form  of  rupture  of  the  heart,  to  which  he 
Dissectiofi. — A  medico-legal  investi-  gives  the  name  of  **  senile  rapture." 
gation  being  thought  desirable,  the  Two  cases  of  rupture  of  the  heart,  in 
thorax  was  openea  at  the  place  of  males,  of  the  ages  of  60  and  71  years 
death,  and  the  pericardium,  having  been  respectively,  are  also  recorded   by  M. 

Kunctured,  was  found  to  be  filled  with  Taxil  St.  Vincentf ,  and  these  appear, 

lood.      The   body,  in  the  meantime,  at  all  events  one  of  them,  to  have  oeen 

having  been  removed  home,  the  exami-  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  M.  Blaud. 

nation  was   resumed   three   days  after  Should  further  inquiry  confirm  Uie  view 

death.  of  this  form  of  rupture  being  confined  to 

The  body  was  found  to  be  mu^ular,  the  aged,  and  persons  advanced  in  life, 

and  furnished  with  a  considerable  quan-  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  case 

tity  of  fat ;  not  the  least  decomposition  now  narrated  must  be  considered  as  of 

having  taken  place.     Upon  removing  the  same  description, 

the   fluid   blood  with  which   the   peri-  In  an  important  memoir  on  rupture  of 

cardium   was  filled,  a   clot,  about  the  the  heart,  by  M.  Pigeaux^,  in  which  he 

size  of  a  filbert,  which  required  a  slight  gives  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  fif\y. 

degrceof  force  for  its  removal,  was  found  four  cases,  I  find  that  in  thirteen  the 

attached   to   the  surface  of   the  heart,  lesion    was    accompanied    by    general 

in  the  furn)W  between  the  ri^ht  auricle  softening  of  the  organ, 
and   ventricle.    A  rupture,   which  had 

been    closed   by    the   coaguluro,     was  There  can,  I  think,  be  little  question 

DOW   made   visible,  and  was  found  to  that,  in  the  case  which  I  have  related, 

communicate  with  the  cavities  both  of  the  wandering  pains  in  the  chest,  the 

the  auricle  and  ventricle.    The   whole  oppression,    uneasiness,    and    sense    of 

of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  hurry  upon  exertion,  which  were  expe- 

ivas  so  extraordinarily  softened,  as  to  rienced  for  about  a  month   before   the 

give   way,  in   every  direction,  to  the  fatal    termination,  formed    a    class    of 

least  pressure  of  the  finger ;  its  texture  symptoms  which  are  to  be  attributed  to 

was  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and   re-  a  gradually  advancing  sof^ning  of  the 

sembled  the   pulp    of   which   common  heart.    And  I  should  presume  that  it 

brown  paper  is  made.    The  softening  will  be  equally  admitted,  that  the  fatigue 

and  separation  of  the  muscular  fibres  and  exertion  which  the  patient  under- 

bad  proceeded  to  such  an  extent,  that  went  on  the  day  of  his  journey,  were 

the  rupture  might  be  said  to  have  been  the  determining  causes  of  the  rupture, 

simply  one  of  the  pericardium,  for  by  the  occurrence  of  which  was  announced 

this  merely  were  the  soflened  fibres  held  by  the  peculiar  pain  in  the  lefl  shoulder, 

together.     The  heart  was  neither  en-  the     mental    dejection,    and     slightly 

larged  nor  thickened,  nor  otherwise  dis-  anxious    aspect,  by  the    sleeplessness, 

eased,  and  the  state  of  the  valves  and  of  vomiting,  and  slow   pulse.     Why  the 

the  aorta  was  normal.     No  other  disease  pain  was  also  experienced  in  the  right 

was  observed  in  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 

rax.     Upon  examining  the  liver,  it  was 

found  that  theni  was  considerable  di.-  ; }--; ^ST.aViKi- H: '•  *"• 

ease  of  the  biliary  ducts  and  gall-blad-  %  jouro.  Hebd.  t.  8, 18S2»  p. 407.* 
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side  T  know  not  bow  we  are  to  explain,  aides  of  the  chest ;  and  under  the  led 

unless  we  maj  be  allowed  to  suppose  pleura  there  was  a  considerable  ecch^r. 

that  it  depended  upon  some  svniuathetic  mosis,  and  also  in  the  muscular  fibres  of 

disturbance  of  the  li?er,  to  whicn  it  was  the  diaphrag'm ;  but  the  lungfs  were  not 

exposed  fnmi  a  previously  diseased  con-  injured.     The  pericardium  was  not  la- 

dition.     The  case,  at  all  events,  is  va-  ccrated ;  it  contained  several  ounces  of 

luable,  from    its    tbrowintf  li^ht  upon  coag'ulated  blood  and    serum.      There 

the  symptoms  of  softening  of  the  heart,  was  a  rupture  of  the  right  auricle,  more 

which  it  must  be  observed  differ  materi-  than  two  inches  in  lenjfth,  just  above 

ally  from  tfaf)se  assigned  to  this  lesion  the  attachment  of  the  tricuspid  valve, 

bv  Laennec  and  Dr.  Hope ;    and  were  extending  from  the  appendage  of  the 

ot  a  more  local  character,  or  more  dis-  auricle    almost  to    the    inferior    cava, 

tinctljr  refcrrible  to  the  central  organ  of  There  was  a  slight  superficial  rupture  of 

the  circulation.  the  interventral  septum,  at  its  highest 

There  can  be  little  or  no  question  part.  There  was  likewise  a  rupture  of 
that  the  softening  of  the  muscuW  .tissue  the  apex  of  the  heart,  which,  externally, 
of  the  heart,  wliich  had  in  tfl'is  case  was  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  ex- 
advanced  to  80  great  an  extent,  was  tended  into  the  substance  of  the  septum, 
altogetlier  unconnected  with  any  in-  but  which  admitted  only  of  the  passage 
flammatoiy  aflfection  :  that  it  was,  in  of  a  bougie  into  the  lefl  ventricle, 
fact,  a  primary  lesion  dependent  upon  The  spleen  was  extensivel^y  laceMed 
some  peculiar  and  inexplicable  condi-  and  bruised,  and  had  given  rise  to  «  hffi- 
tion  of  the  organism  generally;  upon  a  morrhage  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The 
cachexy,  as  this  would  have  been  stomach  and  intestines  wer«  distended 
termed  by  the  nosologibts  of  a  preced-  with  half-digested  food,  which  exhaled 
ing  generation.  a  strong  odour  of  beer.  With  the  ex- 
.,  ,x  »*  ^  ,  •  1  ^  .  f  ception  of  a  mottled  condition  of  the 
Case  U.-^Rupture  of  the  right  AuncU  Sidneys,  there  was  no  deviation   from 

and  left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  from  healthy  structure  detected  in  any  of  the 

external  violence^  without  penetrating  viscera. 

wound — Fracture  of  the  Rihs   and 

Sternum.  As  threre  was  no  injury  of  the  pericar- 

A  stout  man,  porter  to  a  cyder  mer-  diuin,  and  as  no  displaced  splinters  of 

chant,  aged  about  50,  fell  off  his  cart,  bone  were  detected,  the  ruptures  of  the 

the  wheel   of  which   passed    obliquely  heart  in  this  instance,  which   occurred 

over  the  left  side  of  his  chest.     He  was  in  two  of  its  thinnest  points,  were  in  all 

Sicked  up   in   the  street,  and   brought  probability  the  effect  of  the  inordinate 

irectly   to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  contractions  of  this  organ,  excited  by 

Oct.  iOth,   1837.      When   I   saw   him  the  compression  of  the  thorax  under  the 

there  was  no  pulse  at  the  wrist  nor  at  wheel. 

the  heart,  and  the  pupils  were  insensi-  Tbtf  important  bearing  of  a  case  of 

ble ;  in  fact,  there  was  no  sign  of  vita-  this  description  in  a  medico-legal  point 

lity,  unless  a  strange  semblance  of  life  of  view  is  obvious,  and  it  may  be  ob- 

in'his  countenance  coold  be  so  consi-  ierved   that  this  point  has   been  ably 

dered.    The  only  external  marks  of  in-  illustrated   by   Mr.   Watson,  of  Edin- 

jury  that  I  detected  were  two  or  three  burgh,  in  a  recent  work*  of  his,  in  which 

abrasions  of  the  skin  on  the  left  side  of  he  adduces  some  analogous  cases.  Cases 

the  front  of  the  chest.     I  endeavoured  in  which  the  rupture  has  orij^inated  in 

to   restore  the  action  of  the  heart,  by  the  same  manner  that  it  did  in  this,  are, 

performing    artificial    respiration,    but  I  should  suppose,  far  from  uncommon, 

without  effect.    I  observed  at  the  time  Thus  M.  Bouillaudf  reports  four  cases 

to -one   of  the  pupils  that    the    heart  (137,   138,  139,  and   140),  in  which  a 

was  probably  ruptured.                      •..\a  rupture  of  the   heart    was  caused   by 

Dusection. — Upon  examining  the  body  severe  violence  applied  to  the  prcecor- 

I  found  that  the  sixth  and  seventh  lefl  dial  region.     In  tne  first  of  these,  the 

ribs  were  fractured  about  2i  inches  from  chest  had  been  crashed  by  the  wheel  of 

the  cartilages,  and  that  the  neck  of  the  a  ciirriage,  as  in  the  case  which  I  have 

eighth  rib  was  broken  very  obliquely.    _ 

The  sternum  was  broken  transversely  m  *  Me«Mco-ier«i  TT»«u»e  on  Homicide,  1888,  »ee 

it,  lower  thiri    but  there  ««  no  die-  »rT.;;fJ?ll\a1,1;'?.:''Mi2!»*deC-.r,  t.  «. 

placement.    There  was  aeram  in  both  ,,.504. 
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related,  but  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  of  of  this  dcscrintion  ha^e  puzzled  their 

the  olher  cases  does  it  appear  that  the  observers,  ana   have  given   rise  to  va. 

ribs  or  sternum  were  fractured.     There  rious  surmises  with  the  view  of  account, 

is,  bowever,  a  case  reported  hy  Mr.  G.  in^  for  them.     I  am  inclined  to  believe 

Bennett,  in  the  Medical    Gazette,*  that   thej  may  be  most,  if  not  all  of 

about  five  years  since,  which  is  almost  them,  explained  upon  one  of  two  suppo- 

precisely  parallel  to  the  one  now   re-  sitions. 

Jatcd.    ^he  rupture  was  seated   in  the  It  has  been  well  shewn  by  Lacnnec, 

left  auricle  and   pulmonary  vein,   and  that  the  pleura,  when  under  the  influ- 

occurred   in   consequence    of   a    crush  ence  of  inflammation,  is  often  the  seat 

aM^ainst  the  wall  by  the  wheel  of  some  of  other  than  the  usual  products  of  this 

vehicle,  I  think  a  cart.     In  this  case  morbid  action,    serum  and  lymph ;   in 

the  sternum  and  some  of  the  ribs  were  fact,  that  these  may  contain  a  conside- 

fractured,  but  nevertheless  the  author,  rable  proportion  of  the   blood- g'loboles 

taking*  the  same  view  as  I  have  done,  themselves,  so  that  in  many  cases  the 

looked  upon  the  rupture  of  the  heart  as,  pleuritic  effusion  in  general  appearance 

in  one  sense,  spontaneous,  and  only  as  closely  resembles  the  blood  itself.     As 

being"  excited,   not  determined  by  the  is  well  known,  to  cases  of  this  descrip- 

external  violence.  tinn    the  distinguished  pathologist  al- 

Injuries  of  a  similar  character,  how-  luded  to  gave  the  appropriate  name  of 

ever,  sometimes  occasion  a  solution  of  bsmorrhagic  pleuritis.    Cruveilhierand 

continuity  of  the  heart  in   a  different  others  have  since  shewn  that  we  may  also 

way.     The  sternum,  or  ribs,  or  both,  have  cases  of  hamorrhagie  pericarditis^ 

being  fractured,  a   splinter  of  one  of  and  there  can  be. little  doubt  that  the 

these  is  displaced,  and  leads  to  a  true  same  form  of  inflammation  occurs,  more 

laceration  of  some  part  of  the  heart.     A  or  less   freijuently,  in   all    the  serpus 

good   example  of   this    description    is  membranes.    It  has  been  my  lot,  on  two 

cited  by  Bouillaudf  from  M.  Choisy.  distinct  occasions  (one  of  which  occur- 

These  two   kinds  of  injury   form  con-  red  some  years  ago,  when  I  was  study- 

necting  links    between   the  altogether  ing  in  another  institution)  to  be  present 

spontaneous  rupture,  such  as  occurred  at  dissections  in    which    hiemorrhagic 

in  (he  first  case  given  in  this  paper,  and  pleurisy  was   overlooked,  and  its   un- 

penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest,  involv.  doubted  characters  mistaken,  in  the  one 

mg  the  heart.     There  arc,  in   fact,  two  case,  for  the  rupture  of  a  blood -ves^iel, 

forms  of  rupture  of  the  heart;  firsts  which  was  most  diligently  but  unsuccess- 

the  purely  spontaneous,   or   those   the  fully  sought  for,  and  in  the  other,  for 

causes  of  which  are  seated  in  the  or-  the    effects  of   a    scorbutic    diathesis, 

ganism  itself;  and,  <«ronr;^/y,  those  the  which  had  permitted  of  an  exosmose  from 

causes  of  which  are  external  to  the  body,  the  smaller  vessels.  On  the  ground,  then, 

but  not  attended  by  a  direct  mechanical  of  analogy  alone,  I  have  but  little  doubt 

injury  of  the  organ.    On  the  other  hand,  that  many  of  the  cases  alluded   to  by 

there  are  also  two  forms  of  wounds  of  Dr.  Bail  lie   were    really   instances   of 

the  heart  ;  first,  lacerated  op  contused  hsemorrhagic  pericarditis, 

wounds,   occasioned   by   detached   and  In  other  cases  I  think  it  not  improba- 

depressed  portions  of  the  osseous  sys-  ble  that  the  blood  found  in  the  pericar- 

tem;  and,  secondly,  penetrating  wounds  dium,  without  apparent  rupture  of  the 

which  are  simple  extensions  o(  similar  heart,  or  of  the   pericardial  portion  of 

forms  of  injury  of  the  thoracic  parietes,  the  great  vessels,  has  originated  in  the 

This  classification  is  a  slight  modifica-  rupture  of  one  or  more  of  the  large 

tion  of  that  of  M.  Bouillaud.  veins  or  other  vessels  at  the  root  of  the 

neck,  the  extravasated  blood  of  which 

Cases  are  on  record,  and  Dr.  Baillie  J  having  followed  the  course  of  the  supe- 
has  particularly  adverted  to  them,  in  "or  vena  cava  and  arch  of  the  aorta,  has 
which  blood,  to  a  large  amount,  has  ™*^e  »^  ^^7  >"*o  ^^^  pericardium,  by 
been  found  in  the  pericardium,  but  in  wmpl J  raising  and  rupturing  this  mem- 
which,  after  the  most  diligent  search,  no  ^"^"^  where  it  is  reflected  over  the 
rupture,  either  in  the  heart  itself  or  any  "x>^  of  the  large  vessels.  I  have,  at 
of  its  vessels,  could  be  detected.  Cases  ^**®  least,  satisfied  myself  that  this  was 
the  case  in  the  instance  which  I  will 

;  ii  lift-,  rp.'i;,'?-  "*•  p^r  «'"•''  t^'^  *'  *"*  »'«•"'  .••"• 

X  Morbid  Anatomy.  2nd  edit.  p.  S4.  indeed,  until  after  a  very  scrupulous 
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examination,  baffled  us  exceedingly  in  the  front  of  the  trachea  above  the  ster* 

determining  the  source  of  the  bloocl.  num,  and  that  this  rupture  had   been 

^        ___      „,     ,.      ,«.       ,.  occasioned  by  the  displaced  portions  of 

Casb  Ilh—Blood  III  the  Pericardium,  the  fractured  clavicles. 

without  rupture  of  tfu  Heart  or  pe-  wctmin.ter  Hcpiui, 

ncardial  portions  of  the  vessels, ^^  Jan.  29,  I8;i8. 

Fracture  of  the  Cranium,  Ribs^  and 

Clavicles, 

William  Shinjfleton,  aged   42,   was  CASE  OF  CiESAREAN  OPE- 

brought  to  the  Westminster   Hospital,  RATION. 

Dec.  2, 1837,  with  very  extensive  injuries  

of  the  bones  of  the  head,  ribs,  and  cla- 
vicles; he  died  almost  immediately  after  '^o  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
being  seen  by  Mr.  Bury  Dasent,  the  ^ 
house-surgeon.     It  appeared  that  dur-  "*'       . 

ing  the  dense  fog  which  prevailed  at  the  Should  the  inclosed  case  appear  to  you 

time,  he  bad  been  knocked  down  by  a  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit  a  place  m 

runaway  boise  and  chaise,  as  he  was  ^e  wdumus  of  your  journal,  I  will  feel 

entering    St.    James's  Park,    through  obliged  by  your  giving  it  insertion. 

Story's  gate.  I  *™f  »>r, 

InsjfeeHon  of  the  ftorfv.— Upon  Uie  Your  obedient  wnrtnt, 

calvarium  being  removed,  the  anterior  .        .           ,^.            ^'  Ward. 

and  posterior  portions  of  the  base  of  the  8'>«»derUnd.  Dec.*  1887. 

skulJ  were  found  tobemoveableuponeach  Qn  the  18ih  of  October,  at  half  past 

other,  as  if  by  an  irregular  kind  of  hinge.  „i„^             ,  ^^^  requested  by  Mr.  F. 

joint  from  a  rracture  having  traversed  jy  Thompson  to  visit  E.  Hulf,  an  un- 

completely  the  middle  cerebral   fossae,  ^^^j^j  ^^^      ^  ^^  .^              ^„^,, 

The  left  temporal  bone  was  more  in-  deformed  in  the  spfne  and  pelvis,  with 

jiired  than  thenght,  the  fracture  on  thui  .^ort  crooked    thighs    and   legi. 

side  havmg  implicated  the  internal  or-  g^^  ^ad  been  in  labour  all  the  previ^ 

gan  of  hearing   and  netrous  portion  of  ^        ^j  attended  during  the  night  by 

the  bone.     Both  the  clavicles  were  frac-  j^j;  p    jy^  Thompson.     On  exlmina- 

tared  at  about  their  sternal  thirds,  and  ^j^^           vaginamf  duplicaturc  of  the 

two  or  three  of  the  left  upper  ribs  were  f^uis\^  protruding   through   the  os 

also  broken.                     .    _j.       .  uteri  to  the  extent  of  six  inches.     The 

Upon  opening  the  pericardium  it  was  ^^.^^  ^ould  be  felt,  but,  from  the  great 

found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  defoVmity,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  it 

of  black  Ouid  blood      Both   the  right  ^^^^^   j,^  reached   by  the  finger;    the 

and  left  cavities  of  the  heart  contained  promontory  of  the  sacrum  projected  so 

semi-fluid    black   grumous  blood     but  f^^  forwari  that  there  was  only  an  inch 

there  was  no  rupture  m  any  part  of  this  between  it  and   the  pelvis;    and   the 

oriaran,  nor  in  the  larjre  vessels  coiiUined  j^^  curved   forward    over  the  small 

Within  the  pencardium.     In  the  unper  .^erture,  so  as  to  shut  in  the  pelvis 

portion  of  the  mediastinum,  and  reaching  anove* 


trachea,  the  OBsophagus,  superior  vena  3,e "'patient,  when  it  was  decided   on 

cava,  and  ascending  aorta  ;  and  upon  performing  the  Ceesarean  section,  as  the 

tracing  this  ecchymosis  carefully  down-  J^j     possible   way  of  delivering  her. 

wards,  it  was  seen  to  terminate  on  the  There  was  no  pulsation  to  be  felt  in  the 

I  within  the  pcncar-  r„„:g .  ^^a  likewise,  from  other  circum. 


dium  at  its  highest  part,  and  at  the  same  gunces,  it  was  concluded  the  child  was 

point  there  was  found  to  be  an  irregular  jg^j^  ^hjeb  was  proved  to  be  the  case, 

lacerationofthe  fibres  forming  this  mem-  At  half-past  12  at  noon  the  patient 

brane,  throujgrh   which   the  ^lood   bad  ^^  i^jj  ^^^^  ^  t^ble  .  an  incision  was 

evidently  gamed  access  into  its  cavity,  ^^j^  j„  ^he  direction  and  over  the  linea 

Although  1  did  not  succeed  in  demon-  ^^a,  commencing  at  the  umbilicus,  and 

straUng  it,  yet  I  have  little  doubt  that ^Z L_ 

the  extravasation  bad  originated  in  the  «  ^^  mwnucrlpt  wm  accidenuiiy  mUiaKL- 

ruptare  of  aome  of  the  large  yeina  in  E».  gas. 

093.-*xxi.  3  O 
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continued  to  the  extent  of  six  inches ;  continue  open  ;  skin  moist ;  lochia!  dis- 

the   parietes    were  carefully  dissected  charpfe  continues,  and  expresses  beraelf 

until  an  opening'  was  made  through  the  considerably  relieved, 

peritoneum;    two   finffcrs    were   intro-  6  p.m. — rulse  100;  perfectly  tranquil; 

duced  as  a  guide,  and  the  remainder  of  bowels  acted  freely  •  passed  urine  ;  lo- 

the  opening  down  to  the  pubes  accom-  chial  discharge  continues;    slight  per- 

plished.     A  second  opening  being  made  spiration  ;  gums  a  little  affected  ;  trmpa- 

through  the    uterus,   the  placenta  was  nitic  feeling  less ;  bears  pressure  better, 

brought  to   view,   through    which   the  Pills  of  calomel  and  opium,  and  saline 

hand  was  passed  and  the  child  brought  medicines  continued. 

away,  followed  by  the  membranes,  the  «•  .     ir*              tt                j            «. 

*^'         ^      .*    *^  •          1*  .  1           1.  21st.   10  A.M. — Has   passed   a  com- 

uterus  contracting  immediately  on  be-  r  JT  u i      •   u»      -.u -u     r™    ,  *  '^"!, 

•^  -  -^i:^„«^  ^r:#„  «^«#-...f«  fortable  night,  with  three  hours'  tranquil 

I ng  relieved  of  Its  contents.  ,  r  k       ir  u  

Tu-  ««-«-  «,«-^   o.w.«,,«^   A.**«   #k«  sleep,  and  expresses  berself  much  re- 

Ibe  parts  were   spongen    from   the  /.     T' i      m   Ti            *•          *         _r 

i:**i«  u»L»..u.^^  ...i.:l.u  ♦^^ir  r^io^^^....  freshed.     Bladder  continues  to  perform 

ittlehfEmorrhage which  took  place dur.  j^^  fy^^jj^n^  naturally;  pulse  &i  less 

ing  the  operation,  and  the  extensive  in-  "^  lun^nuna  uacuiaiy  ,  puia^  «^,  t^^ 

cision  closed  by  the  twisted  suture.    An  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  ;  feels  essy  ; 

anodyne  was  administered,  and  the  pa-  »«  evacuation  from  the  bowels, 

tient,  being  placed  in  bed,  remained  in  To  take  a  saline  purgaiife. 

a  tranquil  state  through  the  course  of  6p.m.— Pulse  126;  skin  moist ;  slight 

the  afternoon  and  evening.    Was  visit-  hiccu]) ;  no  operation  from  the  pur|^. 

cd  at  6  P.M.,  when  the  pulse  was  100.  five. 

A  saline  mixture  was  then  prescribed,  j^^^^^  qI.  Ricini,  Jj.,  and  to  have  an 

and  she  was  left  m  the  care  of  an  assist-  enema.     The  pifis  of  calomel  and 

ant   through   this  and  the  subsequent  opium  after  the  bowels  have  acted, 

nights  during  her  illness.  **oi    ./^             ri,.     i.       i    i.            .    . 

•  bet.  19th,  10  A.M  -Has  had  a  tran-  ^  22d,  10  A.M.-The  bowels  have  acted 

fluil    night,   with    three  hours'  sleep ;  ^^^ely  through  the  nigbt,  and  has  had 

passed  some  coagula   by   the  vagina,  ^^^e  sleep.     Pulse  120;  irritable  and 

Pulse  120;  countenance  tranquil ;  skin  "^stless;  skin  moist;  tongue  dry. 

moist ;  tongue  clean ;  very  slight  thirst ;  Febrifuge  mixture  ordered, 

complains  of  pain   at  the  scrobiculus  6  p.m.— Pulse  130;  skin  moist;  ten- 

cordis ;  slight  tenderness  over  the  abdo-  deniess  of  the  abdomen  ;  frequent  eruc- 

men.     Has  passed  no  urine  since  the  tations  of  flatus ;  bowels  freely  opened ; 

operation  ;  the  catheter  was  introduced,  tongue  moist  and  furred  ;    lochial  dis- 

and  5xij.  of  water  drawn  off*;  no  evacu-  charge  continues, 

ttion  from  the  bowels  ;  lochial  discharge  j^      ^    j,,^  ^„ ^  „i^^„^ 

continues.     She  remained  during  tbis  '^      '^ 

day  very  tranquil  till  the  evening.  23d,   10  a.m.— Has   bad    a    restless 

6  P.M.  —  Pulse   130;    tongue   dry;  nif^ht;  pulse  140;  eructations  and  hie* 

countenance  calm ;  bowels  slightly  eva-  cup. 

cuated  by  enema;  passed  urine  freely;  Ordered  a  mixtuce  containing  seaqui- 

more  coagula  per  vnginam ;   abdomen  carbonate  of  ammonia,   with   wine 

tympanitic,  witn  tenderness.    The  ban-  negus, 

dages  were  removed,  as  causing  uneasi-  •.,..,          ^      > 

ness  by  their  pressure.  Mid-day.-Contmues  to  get  worse ; 

u  u    .  TT  ^           •  /iui    'J-  Stimulants    freely    administered,    from 

Habeat  Hydrargyn  Chloridi,  gr.  x.  ^j,j^,,  ^j^^  ^y^^  continued  to  sink,  and 

9  P.M.  —  Much  in  the   same    state  ;  died  at  half- past  eleven  at  night, 

twelve  leeches  were  applied  to  each  side  Post-mortem  examination  on  the  24fA 

of  the  abdomen;  enema  repeated.    Had  October,  —  The   external    wound    was 

two  grains  of  opium,  with  three  grains  partly  healed    by  the   first   intention ; 

of  calomel,  which  was  repeated  atone  there  were  traces  of  considerable  perito- 

o'clock ;  a  large  poultice  applied  over  neal  inflammation.     The  uterus  was  of 

the  mIioIc  surface  of  the  abuomen,  and  the  usual  size ;  the  opening  was  cloHsed, 

continued  through  the  night  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  adbe- 

20th,  10  a.m.  —  Has  had  five  hours'  sion.     From  the  presence  of  the  friends, 

sleep  during  the  night;  bowels  relieved,  and  the.obiections  tliey  made,  we  could 

and   passcu    urine  freely.     Pulse   100;  uotprocceufurtber  with  the  examination, 

countenance    tranquil ;    abdomen    less  It  must  be  remarked  that«  up  to  the 

tympanilic;  tenderness  much  relieved;  morning  of  the  22Ay  it  will  appear  by 

has  thirst,  with  brown  tongue.    Bowels  this  report  that  the  patient  was  doing 
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well;  but  on  that  day  a  drunken  and  Fa/^eAooc/ No.  1— States  that  the  pub- 
uproarious  quarrel  took  place  between  lication  of  an  article  headed  **  Irish 
the  brother  of  the  deceased  and  the  fa-  Colleg^eof  Surgeons — Pharmacy  Laws," 
ther  of  the  child,  in  the  adjoining^  room,  and  which  appeared  in  your  number  of 
from  which  time  she  appeared  (from  the  20th  January,  was  not  sanctioned  by 
the  agitation  caused  by  the  quarrel^  to  the  Oolleg'e.  This  is  absolutely  untrue, 
fifet  into  a  state  of  great  nervous  imta-  the  article  in  question  having  been 
bility ;  and  had  it  not  been  from  the  agreed  to  and  directed  to  be  published 
bad  effects  evidently  produced  by  the  by  a  large  and  open  committee  of  the 
above-mentioned  circumstance,  the  pa-  College,  and  the  expense  of  its  insertion 
tient  in  all  probability  would  have  done  in  ecrtain  newspapers  defrayed  out  of 
well.  tbe  common  fand  of  the  College. 

I  have  omittod  to  mention  ihat,  albr  JMmkmid   No.  2-*States    that    all 

ibe  iqiermtiaii,  her  diet  was  of  a  bland  "  the  provisions  which  it  is  intended 

Bfllare,  consisting  of  sago  and  arrow-  that  the  act  of  parliament  shall  contain, 

root  with  milk,  and  chicken-broth  occa-  have  not  been  made  public."    This  is 

sionally,   all  of  which  she  paKook  of  altogether  false,  as  can  be  proved  by  the 

with  a  natural  relish.  minutes    of   the   committee,   to  which 

_^ every  member  of  the  College  has  free 

access. 

IRISH  COLLEGE   OF  SURGEONS.  Falsehood  No.  3.- "  The  proposed 

change  has  not  received  due  considera- 

EDiTORiAL  NOTE.  *ion  or  sufficicut  sauction  from  the  Col- 

Pt  will  be  observed  that  the  subjoined  \Vf^  ^""^  J^^  J^f%f'''^'"    In  reply  to 

letter,  under  almost  identically  the  same  JJ?/*'  ^  *'"^''  ^^  («"owing  statements  :— 

signature,  contradicts  flaUy  and  uneqoi-  The  proposed  change  has  been  under 

vocally  almost  every  statement  made  in  consideration  since  the  commencement 

that  of  last  week.     Both  have  been  au-  ^^  **!^  ^^^'^  ^   November  last :  the 

thenticated  to  us  by  the  names  of  the  ^PP^'ntment  of  a  compaittee   to    take 

writers,  and  the  author  of  that  inserted  measures  for  Us  accomplishment  was,  at 

this  week  (which  we  shall  call  No.  2)  ***"^  ^'"!*^'  "*;^?,  *"  ,7^  regular  way  by 

gives  us  permission  to  publish  his  name  1"°^'°" .'"  *  '""  College,  notice  having 

if  we  think  proper.     Under  these  cir-  ?«en  given  at  a  ijrevious  meeting,  and 

cumsUnces  we  have  withheld  the  second  "'sorted  m  the  jmnted   summonses ;   a 

part  of  the  communication  of  last  week,  "®*'^*  **'  ^.  »»"'"^  J/  the  committee 

and  have  determined  to  insert  no  more  ^f  Pf^^  '"  the  College-hall ;  a  cir- 

letters  upon  the  subject  to  which  tbej  ^^^^  letter,  explaining  the  objects  m 

refer  without  the  real  signatures  of  the  ^*^.'^.'  *"'*  *'^*'"*?  for  advice  and  private 

writers  being  atUched  to  tbem,  so  that  y^'""^^  respecting  them,  was  addressed 

tliA  rp«uin«ihn;f»'  .o  f^  *k^  o  J„,-««  ^f  *«  every  member  and  licentiate  of  the 


paiu ,   siatciuciiis   ui    a  Similar  nature 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  ?^ere  published  in  all  the  Dublin,  and 

g  in  many  of  the  provincial  papers ;  many 

»  hundred   copies  of  those  papers  were 

I  REGRF.T  to  perceive  thatyou  have  been  purchased   and   forwarded    by   post  to 

(no    doubt   unintentionally   upon   your  medical    persons    throughout    Ireland, 

part)  led  to  insert,  in  your  number  of  both  in  and  out  of  the  College:  aflerall 

Saturday  last,  a  letter,  purporting  to  be  these  measures  for  attaining  publicity 

from  "  A  Member  of  the  College  of  Sur-  had  been  taken,  and  several  weeks  bad 

geons  in  Ireland,"  in  which  the  grossest  elapsed,  the  College  was  called  togc- 

and  most  calumnious  untruths  have  been  ther  by  a  primed  summons  expressly  to 

asserted  with  respect  to  the  proceedings  receive  the   report   of   the    committee, 

and  views  of  that  College.     The  letter  The  report  was  unanimously  agreed  to 

itself  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  at  one  of  the  largest  meetings  of  the 

a  collection  of  direct  falsehoods,  I  shall  College  known  for  years ;  and  a  second 

confine  my  reply  to  an  enumeration  and  meeting  was  again  called,  by  summons 

flat  contradiction   of   a  few   of   them,  at  which  a  petition  founded  upon  the 

pledging  myself  to  support  my  state-  report  was  also  unanimously  agreed  to. 
menu  by  reference  to  tke  minutes  af  ibd        Equivocation  No.  I.--**  The  College 

College  andjts  committees.  contains  between  130  and  140  nien:jUT%^ 
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and  on  no  occasion  has  one-third  of  the  will  permit  as  short  a  time  as  possible 

number  e^er  Toted  upon  the  question.''  to  elapse  before  giving*  equal  publicitj 

The  College  does  contain  nearly  the  to  this  contradiction  of  them, 

number  of  members  stated,  but  of  these  Your  most  obedient  senrant, 

there  are  altogether  not  more  than  90  A  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 

resident  in  Dublin,  and  of  these  again,  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

more  than  one-third,  in  consequence  of  Feb.  12, 1888. 

old  age,  indolence,  &c.,  never  attend  ________________j_^^ 

the  meetinprs,  although  they  are  upon 

every  occasion  invited  to  do  so  by  printed  \m  nr^ipi  a  f     /^  a  'Z  CT'T'l? 

summonses,  stoting  the  business  to  be  MJ^UH^ALi  UA^Hi  I  I  ti. 

transacted,  and  sent  to  the  house  of  each 

member  by  the  servants  of  the  Oollegie.  Saturday ^  February  17,  1838. 

Falsehood  No.  4. — **  The  proportion  

of  those  (communications  from  members 

and  licentiates  resident  in  the  country)  "  Licet  omnYbu*.  licet  etlam  mihi.  dtgnitatca 

favourable  to  the  change,  does  not  ex-  ^'"'  Medicm  tuerl;   poteftM  modo  reolendi  in 

ceed    a    third    of  the   eStire."     Ninety.  P«bUcum  *It.  dlcendl  perlcalum  oon  rec«.«.-- 

seven  or  ninety-eight  communications  

were  received,  of  which  two  were  ad- 
verse, one  doubtful,  and  the  remainder  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
unreservedly  favourable. 

Falsehood  No.  6.— "The  licentiates  Truly,   to    borrow    the    language    of 

pfDublin  have  actually  protested  against  brother    Jonathan,    the  UniTersity   of 

the  measure."     This  is  totally   false !  London  "  progresses,  we  guess."    Ill- 

The  licentiates,  with  very  few  excep-  .  _ ,                         ,.          .  .              i 

tions,  heartily  concur  in  the  pn,pose\l  "'^^"'^^  persomi  were  disposed  to  manrd 

change.      All  of  them   advocate  some  **  **»  inactivity,  and  to  insinuate  that  it 

change,  but  some  of  them  think  that  had  no  character  at  all ;  that  taunt,  how- 

before  actually  becoming  ^e««*a/  prac^  ever,  is  no  longer  appropriate,  for  it  has 

tUioners  it  would  be  advisable  to  ask  ^j^^j^  ^^  ,^^  ^^^  ^^^^  esUblished  a 

the  legislature  to  restrain  the  apothe-  .      ^     ,.         .           , 

caries  to   their  counters   and   prohibit  repuution  for  discretion  and  consistency 

them  from  practising;  the  persons  who  which  cannot  fail  to  endure«-at  least  as 

adopt  this  opinion   being  nevertheless  long  as  the  establishment  itself.    Seeing 

wilfing  and  anxious,  in  the  event  of  ;^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^arter  that  the 

such  a  plan  being  impracticable,  to  recur  __  .        .            .    ..    .   .  i.      t     ^     . 

to  the  general  practitioner  system  as  an  University  was  instituted  for  the  further- 

alternative.  ance  of  **  Religion,"  among  other  por- 

Faisehood  No.  6.—**  They  appear  to  poses,  it   was  solemnly    decreed,  after 

me  to  be  only  a  mask  for  another,  as  much,  and,  as  the  result  has  shewn,  very 

yet  not  avowed,  design."     I  can  only,  '    »  i-.       ..       .t    .        j.  j         / 

in  the  part  of  the  College,  the  com-  "'^^"'^  deliberation,  that  candidates  for 

mittee,  and    myself,  flatly    deny    this  the   honour  of  their  degree  should  be 

statement  examined  on  Church  History,  and  on  the 

In  addition,  sir,  I  may  be  permitted  ^^^  Testament  in  the  original  Greek. 

to  state  that  withm  the  last  three  weeks  ^.t  ,i  •            u          -i^i    i.        t 

a  requisition  was  attempted  to  be  got  Nothing  could  possibly  have  been  more 

up  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  Col-  judicious  or  discreet.    The  avowed  pur- 

Icge  together  to  reconsider  its  proceed-  pose  of  the  Institution  was  to  make  up 

ings  with  regard  to  the  matter  in  ques-  for  the  exclusion  practised  at  the  old 

tion.but  although  such  a  document  only  Universities,  and  to  open  a  path  to  the 

requires  twelve  names,  these  could  not  -^ "" '^^ •»"»-»»  »""       "i"^    •  F»"'  *^  ^^ 

be  procured,  and  the  project  fell  to  the  honours  of  science    alike    to  Jew  and 

ground.     At  the  quarterly  meeting-,  sub-  Gentile.   Our  readers,  therefore,  cannot 

sequently,  held  upon  the  first  Monday  f^jl  at  once  to  perceive  the  sound  policy 

of  the  present  month,  neither  notice  nor  ^„j    discrimination   which   led   to  this 

remark  was  offered  upon  the  subject.  .                ,    .         ,          , .  ,     •           i. 

I  trust  that  as  you  have  been   un-  sapient  regulation,  by   which  those  of 

wittingly  led   to  circulate  calumnious  the  Hebrew  persuasion  were  to  constnie 

falsehoods  respecting  a  public  body,  you  the  Greek  Testament. 
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But  if  there  was  wisdom  in  this  Universitj,  he  just '*  hints  a  fault,  and 
decree  —  the  first  overt  act  of  the  hesitates  dislike'* — but  in  the  g^entlest 
University  of  London  —  how  much  manner  possible.  He  asks  **  whether 
more  profound  was  the  sagacity  dis- .  it  might  not  be  possible  to  frame  a  rule 
played  in  their  second  appearance  which  should  leave  it  to  the  candidates 
before  the  public.  This,  which  was  for  degrees  to  be  examined  in  the 
made  through  the  medium  of  a  govern-  Greek  Testament  and  Church  History 
ment  paper,  and  doubtless  on  good  at  their  own  ezpress  desire;^*  which 
authority,  conveyed  to  the  world  the  means,  that  if  any  candidate  finds  that 
astounding  fact  that  the  decision  alluded  he  does  not  incur  risk  enough  of  being 
to  bad  been  reversed,  and  that  no  such  plucked  on  the  ordinary  examination, 
test  was  to  be  required.  Simple  people  he  may  add  to  the  danger  by  mak- 
might  suppose  that  certain  persons  who  ing  its  increased  difficulty  the  subject  of 
were  absent  on  the  first  voting  had  express  solicitation.  To  be  sure,  this  is 
been  present  on  the  second,  and  thus  &  tri6e  different  from  making  such  ex- 
led  to  a  different  result.  But  not  amination  a  sine  qua  nan,  as  had  been 
so;  for  there  is  this  unlucky  addi-  previously  decreed ;  but  then,  says  bis 
tion  to  the  announcement,  namely,  that  Lordship — and  the  argument  was  evi- 
on  the  second  occasion  just  the  reverse  dently  not  lost  upon  the  Senate  — 
of  what  had  before  been  passed  by  a  it  would  be  '*  most  unfortunate"  to 
majority  was  carried  "  almost  unani-  make  the  University  "  an  object  of 
mously."  There  is  something  more  in  suspicion.''  After  which,  he  very 
this  than  meets  the  eye — if  philosophy  pithily  adds,  "  It  would  scarcely  be 
could  find  it  out.  What  could  have  less  of  a  calamity  were  the  autho- 
wrought  so  sudden  a  change  P  whence  rity  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  in- 
came  the  new  light  which  so  quickly  terpose  a  bar  to  regulations  deemed 
enabled  the  worthy  senators  to  see  the  essential  by  the  senate ;" — which  we 
error  of  their  ways  ?  Why  simply  this :  humbly  submit,  being  interpreted, 
a  letter  from  Lord  John  Russell,  to  the  means,  **  Gentlemen  Senators, you  have 
purport  that  if  they  did  not  reverse  the  made  a  most  stupid  and  uncalled-for 
decree,  he  would  ;  nothing  more.  Oh  !  regulation,  and  if  you  do  not  vote  black 
there  is  nothing  like  an  argument  from  to  be  white  (as  some  of  your  betters  have 
the  Home  Office  fur  settling  a  point  of  offired  to  do  for  us  in  the  House  of 
this  kind — nothing  like  your  modern  Commons),  and  at  your  next  meeting 
improvements  in  political  economy,  reverse  all  you  did  at  the  last,  I— even  I, 
for  the  promotion  of  liberty  and  by  myself  I — Lord  John  Russell,  one  of 
independence.  Formerly,  the  inter-  her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State,  will 
ference  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown  annihilate  your  decree  with  one  stroke 
with  the  regulations  issued  by  a  of  my  pen,  and  show  you  that  the  in- 
Senatus  Academicus  would  have  been  dependence  of  your  University  consists 
thought  arbitrary,  and  inimical  to  free  ^^  being  always  in-depcndence  on  the 
agency ;  but  now  it  is  quite  otherwise :  occupant  of  my  present  quarters  in 
the  Senatus  is  free  to  discuss,  the  Se-  Downing-street." 
cretary  of  State  is  free  to  decide,  and  A  hint  so  palpable  was  not  to  be  mis- 
80,  most  palpably,  the  amount  of  understood,  and  the  senate  accordingly 
freedom  is  doubled.  But  perhaps  ▼oted  as  directed.  Now  we  request  it 
we  go  too  far;  his  Lordship  docs  may  be  observed  that  we  do  not  advocate 
not  decree,  he  does  but  suggest :  speak-  the  propriety  of  their  first  resolution  ; 
ing  of  the  regulation  passed  by  the  on  the  contrary,  we  think  it  was  inex- 
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pedient,  and  at  ▼ariance  with  the  osten-  bighljr  of  tbemselvea,  or  ao  lowlj  of  their 

flibJe  object  for  which  the  University  newaasociate,astoaddi«ssareiiioiiatimiiee 

was  founded.    To  tell  us,  as  some  pre-  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 

teiul   to  do,  that  reading  the  New  Tea-  ment,  how  gratifyiog,  how  aatisfactoiy, 

tament,  in   the  orijpnal,  was  intended  how  atoning^  .it  would  be,  to  be  told— - 

merely  to  test  the  candidate's  knowled^  *'  I  really  knew  nothing  about  bim;  I 

of  Greek,  is  absurd  ;  for  any  one  in  the  made  the  appointment  at  the  soliciutiiNi 

least    acquainted   with  that  lang'uage  of  his  friend ;  but  the  matter  afaall  be 

must  be  aware  that  it  is  quite  unfitted  inirestigated."    That  is  to  say,  the  ap- 

for  such  a  purpose.    No ;  the  simple  pointment  is  made  first,  and  the  taqoiry 

truth  is,  that  a  majority  of  the  senate  about  its  propriety  is  to  follow !    Bat 

tbou{(ht  it  right  to  require  some  evu  softly,    gentlemen.    Here    ia    m    royal 

dencc  as  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  charter,  with  the  Queen's  si|^  nuiBnal 

candidates  for  their  diploma ;  but  their  attached  to  it;  and  where   anfl  what, 

own  opinions  on  the  subject  were  not  we  beg  to  inquire,  ia  the  power^  which 

sufHcicntly   decided  to  enable  them  to  can  erase  one  letter  whieb  it  contaiBs? 

resist  the   argumenU    of    Lord    John  That  the  party  nominated  was  the  best 

Russell,  backed  by  the  **  scarcely  ICas  of  fitted   that  could   possibly  have    been 

a  calamity,"  which  he  so  significantly  found,  we  ha?e  not  ventured  to  aasnme; 

hinted   was  to    follow,  in    case     they  we  do  but  assert  that  if  once  appointed, 

proved  contumacious.  nothing  but  his  own  resignation  can 

It  really  must  be  a  very  pleasant  displace  him ;  and  that,  under  such  cif- 

thing  to  belong  to  an   University  so  cumstances,  to  resign  would  be  peifeetly 

constituted.     Any  one  who  is  in  a  mino-  suicidal  of  his  reputation.     If  any  sock 

rity  in  the  council  chamber  at  Somerset  case  as  we  have  supposed  should  aetsally 

House  has  but  to  make  interest  at  the  occur,  our  readers  will,  we  think,  admit 

Home  Office,  and  straightway  the  deci-  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  we 

sion  is  open  to  be  reversed.    Another  alluded  to  in  the  former  part  of  the  pre- 

vcry  pleasant  part  of  the  system  is  the  sent  article,  it  would  fully  warrant  the 

mode  to  which  it  gives  rise  of  filling  high  encomiums  we  have  ventured  to 

up  any    vacancies  which   may  occur,  bestow  on  the  fiN'esight,  wisdom,  and 

To  suppose  a  case  by  way  of  illustra-  consistency,  which  rule  over  the  des- 

tion  :  —  Mr.  Warburton  might  be  de-  tinies  of  the  University  of  London, 
sirous  of  having  a  proteg6  of  his  own  ^ — " 

apj.ointed :  he  is  rather  a  troublesome  A  RESURRECTIONIST  PHY- 

customer  in  the  **  House,"  and   the  re-  SICIAN. 

quired  nomination  at  once  takes  place,  A   curious  incident  lias  lately  taken 

The  astonished  "  senators"  find  they  are  P^*ce  in  France.    A  Pr.  Behnaa  ia  as* 

.1, ^^„iA^A  ^uk  •  ^,.ii^.»..ot>/k^c.^  ««  serted  to  succeed  in  the  radical  cure  of 

thus  provided  with  a  colleague  whose  ap.  ^^^„j^  by  obliterating  the  neck  of  the 

pointment  cannot  fall  to  b«  most  grati-  gac  with  some  animafsubstance  capable 

fying,  viewed,  as  it  naturally  comes  to  of  being  absorbed  ;  be  has  cured  several 

be,  as  indicative  of  the   measure  the  o^tbe  patients  of  Dr.  F^ron,  a  phyai- 

noble  secretary  has  Uken  of  themselves  f '^  ^^  Theuville-aux-Maillots,  andfre. 

,    .         ,    •',  ,        .....  turns  to  Normandy  every  year  to  renew 

--their  rank,  place,  and  position  m  their  hjg  operations.     Satisfactory  as  the  ope- 

profession  and  in  society.  ration  bad  always  been,  the  two  friends 

But  to  carry  the  case  a  little  further ;  still  wi8he<l  to  know  what  was  the  exact 

still  h^'potheUcally,  howcver,and  by  way  Physical  change  effected  in  the  diseased 

-.,,     '      .        c  I    /   1  part}  but  from   their  uniform   success 

of  illustration.  Suppose  Uiat  a  large  pro-  [^^y  h^j  ^^^^^  ^u^oy^fi  die  opportunity, 

pprtioq  of  the  seua4e  ibould  think  so  At  la^t  one  preseuted  itoelr,     h  mftil 
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named  Cottard,  who  had  been  operated  with  the  dissection  of  human  bodies, 
upon  two  years  before  by  Dr.  Bclmas,  In  fact,  he  asked,  wbjr  should  we  be 
died  of  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  more  indulgent  in  France  towards  those 
and  stomach.  Dr.  F^ron  was  desirous  who  perform  clandestine  post-mortem 
to  have  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  examinations,  than  they  are  in  England- 
was  well  aware  that  it  was  requisite  to  to  resurrection-men  P 
obtain  permission;  hut  where  was  this  The  judgment  of  the  Court  below 
to  be  got  ?    To  try  to  get  it  from  the  was  confirmed. 

family  was  useless,  so  unpopular  is  dis-  The  French  journal   from  which  we 

section  in  that  part  of  the  country.     He  borrow  this  account  *  is  ?ery  angry  with 

might   have    asked   permission   of  the  the    advocate-general   for  saying    that 

Mayor,  a  man  of  sense;  but,  unluckily,  we  may  dissect  quadrupeds  instead  of 

he  was  absent.     It  might  have   been  men ;  and  this  is  really  a  betise,  though 

granted  by  the  Attorney-General ;  but  the    learned    counsel    would   probably 

the  distance   was  great,  the  event  of  defend   it  by  asserting  that  he  knew 

taking  this  step  was  uncertain,  and  time  whom  h^  had  to  deal  with,  and  that  it 

pressed :  what  was  to  he  done  ?  was    a  good   argumentum  ad  curiam. 

What  M.  F^ron  did  do  is  matter  of  The  Gazette  des  Hopiuux  is  also  much 

history,  and  inscribed  on  the  tablets  of  a  displeased  with  his  comparing  a  zealous 

court  of  record.     At  the  favourite  hour  and  enlightened  physician  to  ^  English 

of  unquiet  spirits  and  eager  dissectors,  resurrection-men,  eager  for  gain  alone, 

he  betook  himself  to  the  church-yard.  But  when  our  contemporary  talks  of  the 

dug   up  Cuttard's  ^rave,  cut  out   the  aifair  as  a  tcandale  amenS  par  la  setde 

region  ne  wanted  with  his  scalpel,  and,  igTutrance,  we  cannot  quite  a^ree  with 

having  replaced  matters  as  well  as  he  him,  and  must  confess  toat  science  bad 

could,  reacned  home  in  safety.  a   hand   in   the  matter  too.     In  other 

The  next  day  it  was  perceived  that  words,  we  feel  ourselves  unable  to  throw 
the  ground  had  been  stirred  ;  the  legal  the  whole  blame  on  the  lawyers,  by  con- 
authorities  visited  the  spot,  the  grave  sidering  M.  F^ron  as  purely  passive; 
of  Cottard  was  again  opened,  and  the  his  excess  of  zeal  at  ni^nt,and  excess  of 
coffin  exposed  to  public  view.  Dr.  frankness  in  the  morning,  must  surely 
Feron  being  informed  of  what  was  pass  for  something.  In  the  discussion 
going  on,  hastened  to  the  spot,  told  of  this  delicate  subject,  the  interests  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  beggcu  them  to  common  sense  seem  in  danger  of  suffei^ 
put  an  end  to  the  scandal  hy  restoring  ing  from  the  violence  of  two  opposite 
the  remains  of  Cottard  to  the  earth,  parties.  The  one  would  have  us  clissect 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  frankness  of  animals  instead  of  men ;  the  other, 
this  declaration,  and  the  purity  of  his  equally  unreasonable,  would  have  ua 
intentions,  legal  proceeding's  went  on,  pursue  dissection  with  such  ardour  as  Vo- 
and  he  soon  heard  hiniseircondcmned  forget  the  very  purpose  which  makes 
by  the  Court  at  Ivetot  to  a  week's  im-  anatomy  and  medicine  valuable  •"— 
prisonmcnt.  Dr.  F^ron  was  surprised  namely,  the  diminution  of  human  suf- 
at  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  and  ft>riug ;  for  we  must  take  into  account 
appealed  to  the  Royal  Court  at  Rouen,  the  pain  endured  bj^  Uiese  old-fashioned 

M.  Grainville,  his  counsel,  showed  villagers,    on   finding  their  sole  prac- 

with   the  utmost  clearness  that   a  fine  titiouer   converted   into   an    unlicciised 

would  be  a  sufficient  expiation  of  the  exhumator,  just  as  we  do  their  umniti- 

inisdemeanor  charged   upon  his  client,  gated  suflTcnngs  from  ffasirites  and  en- 

and   that  it   wonld   be   an    unheard-of  ^ert/«<  during  the  time  that  Dr.  Feron  is 

thing  to   imprison   him   for  an   action  shut  up.     It  appears  that  bis  seclusion 

which  should  be  looked  upon  only  as  for  a  week  de)>rives  several  communes 

the  overflowing  of  his  zeal  for  science,  of  their  only  practitioner  for  the  same 

He  seemed  to  carry  the  Court  with  him,  period.     Hence  we  learn  that  France  is 

when  the  advocate-general  rose  to  sup-  not  quite  so  overrun  with  medical  men  as 

port    the  judgment    of  the   Court  at  this  country;  for  in  England  it  would  be 

Ivetot.     Our  reverence  for  the   grave,  difficult  to  find  a  village  which  was  not 

he  said,  ought  to  predominate  over  the  within  a  moderate  distance  of  two  or 

faimticism  of  science ;  and  he  was  foolish  three  practitioners. 

enoutrh  to  add,  that  the   structure  of     ■.  ,^    ^ — -— ; — — —- -—"7 it— 

quadnipeds^  and  that  of  man,  are  suiii.  *  ^*  o.«ite<i«  H«piu..x  .f  Feb,».ry  sd. 

ciently  similar  to  enable  us  to  dispense  —n- 
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HUNTERTAN  ORATION.  ON  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

The  annual  oration  was  delivered  on  j^^^  1^ 
Thursday  by  B.  Travera,  Esq.  It  con- 
sisted pnncipailj  of  a  history  of  surgical  """""" 
science,  pointinjf  out  especialhr  the  evi-  We  hare  given  our  readers  an  opporto- 
dent  connexion  in  rapidity  of  pro^p^ss  nity  of  acquainting;  themselves  with  the 
which  bad  existed  between  it  and  ana-  doctrines  of  animal  mag^netism,  as  set 
tomy.  Amongr  several  interestinj^r  facts,  forth  by  M.  Du  Potet,  the  chief  promu]- 
he  mentioned  ibe  origin  of  the  barber-  «rator  of  that  art  in  Eng^land,  and  with 
surgeons,  in  the  necessity  under  which  ,ts  practice,  as  exercised  by  M.  Bema, 
the  priests,  who  had  previously  been  its  champion  in  Paris.  In  our  number 
the  only  practitioners,  were  placed,  of  for  Sept.  I6tli,  1837,  we  briefty  stated 
employmg  their  servants  as  barbers,  in  our  opinions  on  the  subject ;  we  shall 
conseriucnce  of  a  papal  edict  strictly  now  enter  on  the  principal  points  of  the 
ordering  the  observance  of  the  tonsure,  evidence  on  which  we  had  formed  them. 
The  servants,  by  their  frequent  inter-  That  we  shall  do  this  with  impartiality 
course  with  tlie  priests,  who  then  were  we  have  given  a  sufficient  i^narantce, 
the  only  poMessors  of  anjr  kind  of  by  having,  in  the  interspace,  afforded  to 
knowledge,  obuined  some  little  learn-  the  supporters  of  what  we  still  believe 
ing,  and  as  their  masters  were  con-  to  be  erroneous  doctrines,  an  opportu- 
fined  within  the  monastic  walls,  were  nity  of  appearing  before  a  large  portion 
employed  by  them  to  visit  their  pa-  of  that  profession  which  is  alone  capa- 
tients  at  their  houses,  and  to  perform  ble  of  judging  correctly  in  diis  matter, 
the  minor  operations  which  they  were  We  will  first  consider  the  theories 
themselves  forbidden  to  do.  The  pupils  of  animal  magnetism  that  have  been 
soon  became  themselves  masters  of  their  proposed  by  its  chief  supporters.  We 
art,  and  went  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  tre  aware  that  some  of  the  modem 
they  obteined  reputation  in  this  and  practitioners  allow  that  none  of  them  is 
many  continenul  kingdoms,  and  were  sufiicient  to  explain  the  phenomena; 
here  incorporated,  and  remained  under  but  it  is  of  importance  that  their  absur- 
legislative  sanction  till  1745.  dity  should  be  seen,  not  merely  because 

The  oration  was  delivered  with  a  re-  they  exhibit  the  real  character  of  their 

markable  degree  of  clearness,  and  was  authors,  but  because  the  language  of 

well  received  by  a  numerous  audience,  the     theoretical     explanations     being 

— —  adopted  by  all  who  nave  written  upon 

TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  EARLE.  the  subject,  gives  an  appearance  of  mys- 

On  Saturday  last  a  meeting  was  held  at  tery  and  marvel   to  tneir  facts,  which 

tfie  Freemasons'  Tavern,  of  the  friends  mislead  the  unwary  reader,  if  not  the 

and  pupils  of  the  late  Henry  Earle,  Esq.,  author  himself.    Stripped  of  such  terms 

to  consider  the  propriety  of  entering  as  ravportf  crisis^  exterior  and  interior 

into  a  subscription  tor  the  purpose  of  prevuton,  clairvoyance.  Sec.  many  of 

recordinp^  his  talents  and  many  estima-  their  most  rare  histories  will  be  recog- 

ble  qualities.     Mr.  Serjeant  Atcherley  nized  as  facts  of  frequent  occurrence ; 

took  the  chair,  and,  with  Dr.  Latham  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  very  exist- 

and  Mr.  Skey,  addressed  the  meeting,  ence  of  the  art  has  mainly  depended  on 

which  was  fully  attended.     Before  it  the  plumage  which   it  nas    borrowed 

broke  up  upwards  of  120  guineas  were  from  the  pompous  phraseology  of  sci- 

subscribed  oy  those  present.     We  un-  ences. 

derstand  it  is  intenued  to  place  a  bust  Mesracr's  perfected  theory  was  as  fol- 

of  this    lamented   gentleman  in   some  lows*: — There  is  a  mutual   influence 

part  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  or  between  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  earth, 

the  school  attached  to  it.  and  inanimate  objects,  by  means  of  a 

—  subtle  fluid   universally  existing,   and 

THE  BRIDOEWATER  UNION.  filling  all  space,  capable  of  receiving, 

We  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  oar  propagating,   and   communicating,    all 

readers  to  an  important  pamphlet  entitled  the  impressions  of  motion  by  mecbani- 

«•  Facts  connected  with  the  Medical  Relief  cal  laws  at  present  unknown,  and  £ro- 

of  the  Poor  in  the  Bridgewater  Union,"  ducing  alternating  efliects,  a  flux  and 

the  second  edition  of  which  is  now  ready,  .i^_— — _^^— ___...^ 

and  may  be  had  as  specified  in  the  adver-  *  if^molre  tur  la  deconverte  do  Magnettome 

tisement  on  our  wrapper.  Aalmai,  1779. 
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re6ax.   The  properties  of  matter,  and  of  tained  all  the  chief  points  of  the  theory 

org'auized  bodies,  depend  on  this  opera-  we  have  quoted. 

tion.  This  agent  affects  immediately  But  their  theories  were  not  the  only 
the  substance  of  the  nerves  into  which  things  in  which  Mesmer  agreed  with 
it  insinuates  itself.  The  human  body  the  authors  of  emanations;  their  yizcf< 
especially  presents  properties  analogous  had  a  corresponding  similarity.  By 
to  those  of  the  magnet ;  it  has  opposite  magnetism,  in  its  days  of  youthful  vi- 
poles,  which  may  be  reversed,  destroyed,  gour,  if  not  in  these  degenerate  times, 
or  strengthened ;  it  presents  even  the  persons  separated  by  vast  tracts  of  sea 
phenomena  of  inclination.  The  mag-  and  land  could,  at  fixed  periods,  hold 
netic  power  operates  at  considerable  sweet  and  secret  converse ;  and  a  som- 
distances,  and  without  the  help  of  any  nambule  might,  by  a  wish,  have  rid  the 
intermediate  body.  Glass  reflects  and  world  of  evil  and  disease;  while  by  the 
increases  it,  like  light ;  sound  comma-  emanating  spirit,  and  Sir  Keuilm  Dig- 
nicates,  propagates,  and  increases  it ;  it  bv^s  sympathetic  powder  rubbed  on  the 
may  be  accumulated,  concentrated,  and  bluody  vesture,  the  wounds  of  men  afar 
transported.  There  are  (though  very  off  were  healed.  Magnetism  had  its 
rarely)  animate  bodies  which  have  pro-  cures  by  passes,  and  the  prescriptions  of 
perties  so  opposed  to  it,  that  their  mere  sleeping  peasants  ;  emanations  had 
presence  destroys  all  the  effects  of  the  theirs  by  the  royal  touch  for  scrofula, 
magnetism  in  other  bodies.  (We  need  by  amulets  and  incantations,  and  the 
not  say,  that  this  was  the  grand  loop-  crossings  of  monks  and  other  empirics, 
hole-clause  of  the  theory  and  unsuccess-  And  while  magnetism  was  the  auima 
ful  practice  of  the  art.)  This  opposite  mnndi,  and  the  cause  of  the  important 
virtue,  like  the  real  and  positive  one,  influence  which  the  stars,  at  immeasura- 
penetrates  all  bodies,  may  be  reflected,  ble  distances,  exercise  upon  us,  it  bad 
accumulated,  &c.  The  common  magnet  also,  long  before  MesmePs  time,  been 
may  be  animally  magnetized,  or  receive  tangibly  employed  by  vast  numbers  of 
the  opposite  property,  without  exhibit-  physicians  on  the  continent,  as  after- 
inpr  any  change  in  its  properties  as  a  wards  in  this  country  by  Perkins,  as  a 
mineral  mngrnef,  attracting  iron,  <Scc. ;  cure  for  rheumatism,  toothache,  and 
and  when  it,  or  any  similar  agents,  act  various  nervous  affections.  Mesmer's 
in  diseases,  it  is  only  by  means  of  instructor  in  this  part  of  his  art  was  a 
the  animal  magnetism  communicated  Jesuit  father,  Hell,  who  had  himself 
through  them.  seemed  to  have  been  thus  cured  of 
This  theory  (of  the  origin  of  which  rheumatism.  The  disciple  at  once 
M.  Du  Potet  says  he  is  uncertain)  was  seized  his  master's  facta  as  examples 
drawn  from  the  doctrines  of  spirits  and  of  the  actioo  of  the  pervading  fluid, 
emanations,  which  were  supported  (as  ^nd  commenced  the  practice  of  mf^e- 
M.  Thouret*  satisfactorily  shewed)  un-  ral  magnetism  with  zeal  worthy  of 
der  the  name  of  magnetism,  long  before  &  better  cause.  It  was  but  a  step  to 
the  birth  of  Mesmer,  by  Van  Helmont,  consider  that  the  fluid  did  not  need  a 
Paracelsus,  Libavius,  Santanelli,  de  magnet  to  convey  it  from  one  human 
Locque8,Wirdig,Maxwell,Kircher,and.  body  to  another ;  and  he  laid  aside  all 
many  others.  By  all  these,  and  espe-  apparatus,  and  using  bis  fingers  only  at 
cially  by  Maxweilf ,  the  theories  of  the  tractors,  gave  origin  to  animal  magne- 
poles  of  the  human  body—of  a  flux  and  tism.  The  inutility  of  magnets,  which 
reflux  of  an  universal  fluid,  forming  a  Mesmer  only  imagined,  was  proved  by 
communication  between  the  stars  and  I^r.  Haygarth,  who  soon  after  disco- 
organized  bodies,  and  passing  into  the  ^ered  that  wooden  tractors  served  the 
nerves — of  the  magnetic  influence  of  purpose  equally  well,  and  that  the  whole 
music — of  the  anima  mundi — had  been  affair  was  a  matter  of  chance,  or  the 
treated  of,  and  fully  set  forth.  Indeed,  effect  of  faith  or  imagination  in  those 
Mesmer^s  Inaugural  Thesis  on  the  In-  operated  on. 

fluence  of  the  Planets  was  a  mere  digest  -^.11  this  theory  needs  little  refutation ; 

of  these  foolish  notions,  though  it  con-  the  /acts  advanced  in  it  require  proofs 

rather  than  explanations.     Let  a  man 

•  *  Recherehea  et  dontes  tur  !•  MagnetUmc  demonstrate  the  influence  of  the  Stars  or 

'^J*  n- Vr..ii*i-^  M.     .i-A  m-o  plaucts  ou  US,  and  then  he  may  explain 

t  l>e  Mediclnl  If agnetk&,  16/9.  f^  .   ^«  i^*  u:-« *!.   *  ^u  '^ 

^^  It ;  or  Jet  bun  prove  that  there  are  oppo- 
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site  magfnetic  poles  in  the  human  bod  j,  of  them  still  talked  of  a  sobtle  flmd 
or  that  cures  are  actually  performed  by  (a  condition  of  matter  of  inestimable 
the  ma^et,  without  the  possibility  of  value  for  theories),  and  tbej  drew  rari- 
anj  other  cause  bein^  in  action,  and  ous  analogies  between  animal  ma^- 
then  he  mif^ht  theorize.  But  the  truth  netism  and  electricity ;  a  science  which 
is,  that  these  things  do  not  exist  at  all.  then  consistinf^;-  of  little  more  than  sepa- 
The  stars  have  no  more  power  over  us  rate  facts  connected  together  bj  verj 
than  we  over  them  ;  nor  tlie  magnet  on  extensive  theories,  was  well  adapted  for 
our  nerves,  or  any  part  of  us,  tnan  on  their  purpose,  because,  when  they  nsed 
the  stars;  while  all  Mesmer's  facts  ad-  the  same  explanations  for  their  assertions 
mit  of  a  ready  explanation  on  other  and  the  facts  of  electrical  science,  each 
grounds.  But  what  can  we  think  appeared  to  have  the  same  degree  of 
of  a  theory,  or  its  author,  which  so  ira-  truth.  We  would  here  point  oat  the 
pudently  provides  for  cases  that  would  different  progress  of  tbe  two  sciences, 
contradict  it,  by  supposing  two  con-  if  both  can  be  fairly  so  called  in  tbe 
trary  fluids,  each  all -pervading,  such  same  sentence.  In  MesmeHs  time,  ani- 
that  the  presence  of  one  {tckieh  it  itself  mal  magnetism  and  electricity  might  be 
inactive)  in  one  bodjr,  prevents  the  other  regarded  about  in  an  equally  advanced 
from  exercising  its  influence  in  others?  eondition.  Why  has  one  remained  sta* 
What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  tionarr,  or  even  retrograded,  while  the 
said  that  his  galvanic  battery  would  not  other  oas  made  the  most  extraordinary 
act,  because  there  was  some  one  in  the  progress  known  in  the  history  of  sci- 
room  who  did  not  believe  there  was  encesP  The  bigotry  of  learned  socie- 
such  a  thing  as  electricity  ?  Yet  M .  ties,  the  incredulity  of  scientific  men, 
Deleuze  says  that  the  presence  of  a  the  early  pi'cjudices,  and  the  senile 
person  who  does  not  believe  in  mag-  objection  to  novelty,  which  are  said  to 
netiHm  is  sufBcient  to  prevent  the  ma-  have  marred  the  one,  can  scarcely  have 
nifestation  of  extraordinary  senses  in  made  the  other.  The  niagnetizers  point 
somnambulism.  In  short,  all  that  is  to  the  discoveries  of  Harvey,  and 
intelligible  in  this  theory  is  self-evident  Galileo,  and  Jenner,  and  others,  as 
ami  utter  nonsense;  but  we  may  draw  proofs  of  the  opposition  which  facts 
from  it  valuable  information.  Mesmer  meet  when  they  are  fir:»t  annoiinced,  and 
is  represented  by  his  followers  as  a  won-  they  would  make  their  art  another  of 
drous  philosopher — a  man  who  dared  to  those  persecuted  sciences :  but  we  would 
break  from  the  trammels  of  scholastic  point  to  these  faets  as  evidence  against 
bigotry— who  looked  to  nature  alone  them.  T^ct  them  tell  us  of  anv  other 
for  his  guide  ;  and  they  rank  him  (most  discovery  (especially  during  the  last 
impudently,  if  not  ignorantly)  with  Ga-  century)  which  has  made  no  progress 
lileo,  Columbus,  Harvey,  and  others,  for  50  years,  or,  faking  this  from 
whose  doctrines  were  at  first  rejected,  its  real  origin,  for  300  years,  but  has 
They  try  to  make  of  htm  a  martyred  r.ither  retn)graded  by  becoming  more 
sage.  His  theory  shews  him  to  have  cimfused  ;  and  particularly  we  would 
been  an  ill-judging  plagiarist— an  ig-  ]>oint  to  the  history  of  vaccination,  of 
noraiit  and  credulous  man,  if  he  helicv-  electricity,  in  its  various  forms  of  galva- 
ed  the  thint^s  he  affirmed— a  designing'  ni>«m,  clectro-magnelism,  thermo-elec- 
impostor,  if  he  disbelieved  them — a  vi-  trieity,  (Vc. ;  of  the  applications  of 
sionary  almost  to  insanity,  or  a  mere  f«team,of  the  stethoscope,  of  the  atomic 
juggler — "  utrum  horum  mavis  accipe ;"  theory,  and  of  a  hundred  others,  which' 
in  either  case  his  personal  authority  is  in  their  infancy  during  MesmePs  time, 
valueless,  his  statements  most  have  or  bom  since  his  death,  already  pre- 
corroboration  by  others  capable  of  jndg.  sent  the  t;iant  forms  of  exact  sciences, 
ing,  and  must  even  then  be  examined  Never,  indeed,  were  times  so  favourable 
with  scrupulous  and  almost  incredulous  for  the  development  of  discoveries- 
care.  men*8  minds  are  athirst  for  novelties ; 
This  theory  was  at  first  adopted,  to  a  the  floods  of  knowledge  that  have  con. 
considerable  extent,  by  Mesmer's  pn-  tinually  poured  in  have  not  satiated, 
pils,  but  they  seem  soon  to  have  found  nor  have  the  streams  of  quackery  nau- 
It  too  heavy  for  the  slender  collection  of  seated  them.  Why  is  animal  mag- 
facts  they  bad  to  flupport  it,  and  they  netism  still  rejected  and  ridiculed  ? 
threw  on  the  planets  and  stars.    Most  But  to  proceed :— The  most  exclu- 
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sivcljr  electrical     in     his    views    was  unhappj  creatures,  alas!    would   have 

Petetin.     He  thought  that  a  woman  remained  dumb  eleven  months  and  a 

could  neither  hear  nor  see  with  the  pit  half  in  the  jeari  then,  at  least,  with 

of  her  stomach   when  a  piece  of  glass,  some  appearance  of  reason,  he  might 

sealing-wax,  or  other  non-conductor  of  have  cried   out,  what  a  prodigj !  and 

electricity,  was  placed  there,    and   he  many  people  would   have  been  of  his 

found  hysterical  girls,  and  his  somnam-  opinion.**    We  confess  we  should  too ; 

bules,  much  aftected  by  thunder-storms,  and  we  agree  with  the  author  in  think* 

or  electrical   shocks. '    He    considered  ing  M.  Petetin*s  facU  were  the  result 

that  the  electric  fluid  was  elaborated  in  of  his   wish,  only  we  would  say  that 

the  brain,  and  passed  thence  along  the  *'  his  wish  was  father  to   his  thought,** 

nerves,  and  by  the  nervus  vagus,  to  the  while  M.  Puvsegur  would  have  it  the 

stomach,  where,  accumulated   in   cases  progenitor  of   facts.       His  theory  is, 

of  hysteria,  it  produced   so  marked   a  that  the   6uid   which    he   takes    from 

degree  of   sensibiHty  that  the  nerves  Mesnier  to  be  universal,  subtle,  pene-> 

there  could  perceive  the  impressions  ge*  trant,   &c.    may    be     moved     by    the 

nerally  perceived   bjjr  those  of  special  thought,  or  will,  in  any  direction,  or  to 

aense  only — as  of  sight,  hearing,  &c.  produce   any  purpose  that  any  person 

But  in  all  this  we  look  in  vain  for  a  fact :  desires ;  and  he  writes  in  a  most  exalted 

there  is  no  proof  that  eilber  an  electric  strain  on   the  moral  and  physical  in- 

or  any  other  fluid  is  formed  in  the  brain,  flnence   which    we  may  by  its  means 

or  passes  along  the  nerves,  nor  that,  if  obtain  over  others ;  coming  at  last  to 

there  were,  it  could  be  accumulated  in  the  fortunate  conclusion,  that  the  era- 

anj^  part,  or  then  produce  extreme  sen-  pire  of  the  magnetizer  over  the  patient 

sibility ;  nor  that  tne  special  senses  re-  extends  only  to  the  conferring  of  bene* 

quire  more  concentrated  nervous  power  fits  on  him,  because,  if  he  were  medi- 

than  common  sensation.     Besiiles,  all  tating  harm,  the  patient  would  have  a 

these  histories  of  extraordinary  vision,  sensation  as    if  mischief  were  in   the 

hearing,  &c.  are,  we  shall  see,  but  idle  wind,  and  would  wake  from  the  som- 

tales ;  and  as  far  as  M.  Petetin's  autho-  nambulic  state.    He  says,  very  gravely^ 

rity  on   the  subject  is  concerned,   we  that  he  asked  a  young  lady  one  day 

would  observe  that  that  part  of  his  his-  whether  he  could  not,  by  the  power  he 

tory   which   he  deems  most  important,  possessed  over  her  while  in  somnambu- 

ana  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  tisra,  make  her  undress  herself;  but  she 

examined  roost  carefully  —  viz.    that  said,  '*  No,  you  can  never  force  me  to 

non-conductors  of  electricity  prevented  take  ofl*  all  my  clothes;  my  shoes  and 

the  cUrir-voyance — is  contraaicted   by  my   cap   as  nraeh   as  you  please,  bat 

other  maj^etizers;  who  say  that  the  beyond  that  you  will  obtain  nothing*." 

interposition  of  these,  or  of  any  other  Another  girf,  very  properly,  expressed 

substances,  has  no  influence  whatever,  the  same  decision  ;  and  a  man  insisted 

One  who  could   make  so  ^rcat  a  mis-  on   it  that  he  should  wake  directly,  if 

take  on  one  part,  can  scarcely  be  re-  any  body  were  to  try   to   make    him 

SLrded  aa  an  unquestionable  observer  on  sign  a  blank  acceptance  while  be  waa 

e  rest.  somnambnlizing. 

M.  Puysegur,  the  discoverer  of  the  Need  we  refute  such  a  theory  as  this, 

Bomnambulie  state,  took  great  pains  to  which  in  plain  words  declares  that  by 

orertbrow  M.  Petetin*s  theory,  and  to  wishing  well,  with  faith,  we  may  pro* 

establish  one  of  his  own  ;  which  may  duce  any  beneficial  change  in  the  bodies 

be  called  the  theory  of  faith,  hope,  and  of  the  sick  ?    Surely  not    M.  Puyse- 

charity.    Expressing  his  belief  in  the  gor  was  the  most  credulous  of  phflan- 

fticta  which  ra.  Petetin  had  advanced,  Uiropista :  from  the  style  of  his  book, 

as  quoted  above,  he  says  that  they  were  and  his  having  no  motive  to  deceive,  we 

the  result  of  his  preconceived  ideas  of,  do  believe  that  he  actually  believed  bis 

and  desire  for,  what  would  take  place ;  own  theory,  eyen  thouf^h  m  spite  of  the 

and  adds,  **"  if  by  chance,  or  by  having  opinion  of  bis   favounte  somnambule^ 

adopted  beforehand  some  other  system,  that  b;^  a  wish  he  might  rid  the  world  of 

he  bad  imagined  that  he  could  not  ob-  evil,  disease  still  made  its  ravages.    Bat 

tain  an  answer  from  his  cataleptic  pa-    

tiento,  except  through  a  roseJeaf,  or  at  ^  M6moire.pour  ser.l,  k  li»Ht.tolre  da  lUg. 

the  decline  of  the  moon  m  May,  these  netisme  Aotmai,  p.  198. 
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what  can  we  think  of  the  statements  things  which  he  thinks  prove  the  iden- 

which  a  man  who  could  invent  and  be-  titj  of  the  nervous  ag«nt  and  electricitj. 

lieve  such  nooseose  sets  forth  as  facts  T  Bat,  in  fact,  a  far  greater  number  of 

or  what  of  an  art  in  which  such  a  man  better-determined  facts  prove  Ibem  to  be 

18  revered  as  a  chief  discoverer,  and  one  different.    The  phenomena  of  the  devi- 

of  the  brightest  ornaments?  ation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  when  thej 

M.   Deleoze  had   scarcely  a  theorj.  did  occur  (which  was  verj  rarelj,)  were 

He  believed  all  the  statements  presented  referable  to  the  influence  of  tbermo- 

to  him  (his  occupation  was  not  such   as  electricitj.     Galvanism  acts  mereljr  as  a 

to  make  him  a  competent  judge  in  cases  powerful  stimulus  to  the  nerves,  and 

of  this  kind),  and  traced  apparent  ana-  nas  no  different  power  over  them  to  that 

logics  between   them  and  the  facts  of  of  any  other  irritation.    The  isolating 

other  sciences,  however  remote,  which  property  of  the  neurilema  is  altosetber 

seem  to  have  been  taken  for  explana-  nypothetical,  and  nerves  are  no  oetter 

tions.  conductors    of  electricity    than    other 

The  only  remaining  hypothesis  which  equally    moist   tissues,    for    it  always 

we  need  notice  is  that  of  M.  Rostan,  passes  by  the  shortest  passag-e  from  one 

the   most  plausible  of  any,  because  it  part  of  the  body  to  another,  and  diffuses 

?iretends  to  be  founded  on  physiological  itself  in  all  the  surrounding'  tissues  on 

acts,  and  comes  from  a  practical  phy.  its  way. 

sician.     We  take  his  views  as  given  by        But  leaving  this  question  as  unsettled, 
M.  Du  Potet,  at  p.  375,  et  seq.  He  says,  or  even,  for  argument's  sake,  n^rauting 
*'  Every  thing  leads  us  to  consider  the  the  identity  of  the  two  agents,  the  next 
brain  as  an  organ  secreting  a  peculiar  supposition  is  altogether  unwarranted : 
substance,    the   principal    property    of  that  '*  this  agent  does  not  confine  itself 
which  is,  to  transmit  and  to  receive  voli-  within   the   muscles  and  the  skin ;    it 
tion  and  sensation,  and  which  appears  throws  itself  off  with  a  certain  degree  of 
to  circulate  in   the  nerves."    Now  we  force,  and  thus  forms  a  real   nervous 
affirm,  that  nothing  leads  us  to  consider  atmosphere,  a  sphere  of  activity  abso- 
any  such  thing;  the  brain  has  nut  the  lutelysimilarto  that  of  electrified  bodies." 
structure  of  a  secreting  orf^sui ;  no  pecu-  Humboldt  had  invented  the  basis  of  this 
liar  secreted    substance   is   visible ;  no  theory,  to  explain  the  fact  that  if  a  nerve 
motion  of  fluid,  or  any  thing  else,  is  per-  were  dividea,  and  its  extremities  placed 
ceptible  in  the  interior  of  the  nerves;  near  each   other,  a  powerful  galvanic 
they  do  not  communicate  as  the  vessels  current  would  sometimes  pass  along  the 
do,  so  as  to  permit  any  fluid  to  cir-  upper  portion,  and  across  the  interval 
culate.     Nothing,  in  short,  has  ever  yet  into  the  lower  portion,  so  as  to  produce 
been  seen  of  a  fluid  circulating,  or  of  contraction  of  the  muscle  supplied  by  it. 
an  agent  propelling,  or  of  a  canal  con-  But  this  is  clearly  owing  to  the  elec- 
veyiug.      The  whole  of  these  things,  tricity   being    conducted    through    the 
which  are    the    fundamental    facts    of  moist  tissues,  or  the  vapour  which  ex- 
M.   Rostan^s  theory,    had   been  them-  isted  beti^een  the  divided  portions;  and 
selves  imagined  by  others,   in  order  to  the  fact  itself  makes  the  difference  of 
explain    some    dimcult  pheuomciia  of  the  nervous  and    electric  agents  more 
nervous  action.     Again,  **  The  labours"  probable,  because  the  action  of  the  former 
of  M.  Bogros  seem  to  prove  materially  cannot  be  exerted  across  this  interval, 
the  existence  of  canals  containing    a  as  it  should  be  if  there  were  a  nervous 
fluid  in  the  nerves.     M.  Bogros,  it  is  atmosphere  similar  to  an  electrical  one 
now  well  known,  had  injected  mercury  between  the  divided  extremities.     This 
between  the  nerve  and  its  neurilema,  phenomenon  was  the  only  one  which 
and  had   thought  it  had  passed  into  a  could  lead  Humboldt  to  the  idea  of  a 
canal  in  the  nervous  filament  itself.  nervous  atmosphere  ;   it  is  clearly  ex- 
Again,  he  says  that  **  MM.  Prevost  nlicable  in   the   manner  above  stated, 
and    Dumas    have  demonstrated    that  Besides,    when,    to     help   his    theory, 
muscular  contraction  is  the  result  of  a  M.  Rostan   assumed  an  isolating  pro- 
real   electric  shock ;"    and,  *'  Beclard  perty  in  the  neurilema,  which  does  not 
affirmed  that  he  had  caused  the  mag-  possess  any  thing  of  the  kind,  why  did 
iietic  pole  to  deviate  by  bringing  it  into  oe   forget    that  the  cuticle  has  really 
contact    with   an  exposed   nerve  in   a  such  a  power  in  a  slight  degree,  and 
living  animal ;"  and  he  mentions  other  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  trans- 
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mission  of  electricity  of  so  slight  iiiten-  ancient  physicians  and  philosophers, 
sity  as  the  nervous  accent  must  be  ?  But  whose  statements  are  not  disbelieved 
a  pseudo-fact,  theorized  on  by  one  of  so  because  explained  by  absurd  hypotheses, 
g'ood  a  name  as  Humboldt,  was  too  g^ood  and  couched  in  their  lang-uaf^e  ;  but  we 
for  the  mag'netizers  to  lose,  and  care-  answer,  that  these  theories  were  the  best 
fully  avoiding  any  examination  of  it,  that  the  facts  then  known  permitted 
M.  ^stan  has  built  a  lofty  theory  on  them  to  form ;  and  that  many  of  their 
it:  thus,  '*  the  nervous  and  active  atmos-  statements  are  really  so  perverted  to  suit 
phere  of  the  magnetizer,  increased,  no  their  theories,  that  they  are,  though  not 
doubt,  by  the  impulse  of  his  volition,  intentionally  false,  yet  not  wholly  true, 
mixes,  and  is  brought  into  contact  with  But  the  theories  of  the  mao^netizers  are 
the  nervous  atmosphere  of  the  mag-  contrary  to  facts  established  at  the  time 
netized  person ;"  and  so  on.  To  refute  the^  wrote,  which,  if  they  were  ac- 
it  all  in  a  word,  the  ideas  he  takes  of  quainted  with,  they  must  have  wilfully 
tlic  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain  overlooked  ;  while,  if  they  were  igno- 
and  nerves  are  all  erroneous  or  imagi-  rant  of  them,  their  statements  must  be 
nary;  the  identity  of  the  nervous  and  received  as  those  of  illiterate  men. 
electric  agents  is  unproved;  the  ezr  We  must  repeat,  the  authors  of  the 
istence  of  a  nervous  atmosphere  is  dU-  facts  on  which  this  theory  is  based  are 
proved;  the  influences  of  tne  nerves  or  men  on  whose  evidence  we  cannot  im- 
mind,  on  any  thing  beyond  the  body,  plicitly  rely.  Many  have  been  proved 
is  suggested  only  by  what  they  are  impostors,  or  to  have  been  actuated  by 
wanted  to  prove — animal  magnetism.  interested  motives;  man^  more  have 
We  shall  quote  no  more  theories;  been  ignorant  of  the  sciences  by  the 
taking  these  together,  even  in  these  laws  of  which  the  phenomena  they  wit- 
slight  sketches  (to  the  accuracy  of  which,  nessed  must  be  judged.  They  are  but 
though  slight,  we  pledge  ourselves)  we  &  few  whom  we  would  not  include  in 
think  it  will  be  agreed  that  no  one  art  one  of  these  classes. 

or  science  ever  produced    such  a  set, 

such  an  assemblage  of  errors,  based  on 

such  unsupported  imagination.     There  ROYAL  MEDICAL   AND  CHIRUR- 

IS  not  one  which  bears  even  a  semblance  OICAL  SOCIETY 

of  scientific  reasoning  in  it.     We  should 

have  passed  them  all  over  in  the  silence  'eb*  ^»  ^^^» 

they  justly  merit,  bad  it  not  been  de-  Xhe  P.e.idbki  in  thb  Chair. 
sirable  to  show  the  ongin  of  the  mys. 

terious  and   obscuring  phraseology   of  

the  art,  and  the  characters  of  its  prin-  ^  paper — 

cipal     supporteij.       With     men     who  On  Aneurums  rf the  Heart ;  with  Cam, 

could   form  such   opniions,  and   obsti-  By  John  Thcrnam,  Esq. 

nately    uphold     them,     every   one    is  ,          , 

privileged   to    deal   severely  ^  if  they  partly  read  at  the  last  meeting,  was  con- 

oelieved  them,  their  credulity  must  have  'IS    mu           ,                     .**.•. 

been  too  great  to  permit  them  to  have  ^J^l'Z^'lVtri^TI  TT'  ""^-^^"^r 

u #u-    ^  .J ^'fi.         r  *u                  «  essential  parts,  which  treat  of  aneunsm  of 

been  fair  judges  either  of  the  apparent  ^^e  ventricles,  aneurism  of  the  auricles, 

evidence  of  their  own  senses,  or  of  the  ^nd  aneurism  of  the  valves,  respectively  ; 

probable  truth  of  what  was  reported  to  and,  together  with  the  necessary  introduc- 

them;   if  they  did   not    believe  them,  tory  and  supplementary  matter,  and  an 

they   were  impostors,  and    their  facts  appendix  of  cases,  constituted  the  essay, 

must  be  treated,  like  their  theories,  with  After  explaining  that,  by  aneurism  of 

ridicule  and  contempt.     In  any  case,  the  heart,  the  author  means  partial  dilata- 

the   facts  (so  called)   of  animal   mag-  tion  and  sacculated  aneurism  of  one  or 

netism,    must    be    received    with    the  ^^^  cavities  of  that  organ,  the  author 

greatest  caution  t   sUtemenU  contrary  Pfoceeds  to  sketch  the  literary  history  of 

to    common    observation,    or   commoi  ^^«  ^^^^i"*",*  ,  \^^i??*  satisfactory  ac- 

•^...^  ««-.r  »,;*k»..*  ^^».».\»»*:»«.  iwa  Ai«  count  he  finds  to  be  that  of  Breschet,  pub- 

jense,  may  without  compunction  be  dis-  ^.^^^^  .„  ^^    ^„ ^  ^^^  g^^^  correctly  de- 

believed  when  the  authority  of  the  «jribed  case  that  of  Oaleati.  in  the  <5om- 
witness  has  no  greater  weight  than  that  ment.  Bononiensia  for  1757.  With  re- 
ef most  of  those  we  have  quoted  from.  gard  to  the  anatomical  characters  of  the 
It  may  be  said  that  bad  theories  may  affection,  the  author  maintains  that  th^ 
be  fonned  to  explain  facts,  as  those  of  the  are  neither  exclusively  those  of  what  is 


g3Q  KOYAt  iKSTlTtTION. 

called,  in   the  diseases  of  aricries,  true  ROYAL  IXSTIiniON. 

aneurism,  or  those  of  false  aneurism  ;  but  PrMay,Ftb.  9th,  1838. 

that  they  occur  of  both  kinds,  and  are  each  

produced  by  various  causes ;  after  an  ela-  On  the  Fomuitiou  oj  Shells. 

borate  discussion  of  which,  as  well  argu-  ^^  Gray,  whose  papers  in  the   Philoso- 

men tative  as  historical,  the  author  enters  pi,jcal  Transactions  are  well  known,   de- 

tipon  the  history  of  the  first  and  principal  Jj^gj^    an    interesting    lecture    on    the 

species  of  the  disease— viz.  aneurism  of  -j^j^^j,    and    stnicture    of    shells.      He 

the  left  ventricle.     After  noticing  the  fact  J^plained  how   shell    is    secreted    by    a 

that  the  right  ventricle  is,  comparatively  ponlon  <»f  the  skin  of  the  animal  termed 

with  the  left,  very  rarely  if  ever  the  seat  of  ^^^  mantle,  at  the  edge  of  which,  termed 

aneurism,  aud  discussing  the  reasons  of  ^^  collar,  the  process  usually  goes  on 

the  exemption,  which  he  finds  to  be  partly  ^|^j  ^^le  greatest  vigour.    The  simplest 

mechanical  and  depending  on  the  struc-  ^^^^  ^f  g|,gll  ]tnown  to  us  is  that  of  a 


mecnanicai  ana  aeprnaiug  on  luc  oi.«v-     ^^^^  ^^  ^^ieU  known  lo  us  is  mai  oi  a 
tares  of  the  mitral  aud  tricuspid  valvw,    ^^^.^  ^^  j^j.^  flattened  cone,  as  exemplified 
and  partly  vital  and  depending  on  the    in|hecommonlimpet,andallothervarietie8 
difference  'of  quality  between  the  venous    ^^  f^^^  ^j^^  yte  shown  to  be  modifications 
and      arterial     currents,     he     proceeds    of  this  type ;  the  whorled  stroetare  of  aiwik 
to  detail  seven  caaes  of  partial  dilatatimi,    ^^^^  caused  by  the   aniiaal^  ^T^^ng 
or  aneurism,    of  the  left  ventricle.    To    gi^g^  to  one  side,  and  tbns  taming  ronnd  a 
those  details  he  subjoins  a  history  of  the    gpjralaxis.    SbeUa  aw  subject  to  periods 
disease,  after  the    numerical  method  of    ^f  uQagQallOflilBaM,  at  which  time  strong 
Lonis.  and  founded  on  the  seven  aneu-    j^asdaarfiba  are  secreted,  which  add  mate- 
rismal  cases  above  referred  to  (of  which    ^Hj  tn  their  strength  ;  the  causes  of  this 
four  are  from  the  MS.  of  Mr.  Hunter),    j^nomenon  are  however  unknown.     In 
andonfifty-four  more,  to  which  referenaoB    ^        g^Us  ^^  find  large  spines;  these 
are  given  in  the  Appendix.    Ananrieaisof    at  one  time  corresponded  to  cerUin  pro- 
the  heart  be  finds  to  vary  mueb  in  shape    ^^^^  ^f  tt,e  bnjv  of  the  animal.     But 
and  magnitude,  and  in  tMtr  relation  to    ^y^^^  ^  ,1,^]!  continues  to  increase  in  size, 
surrounding  parts  and  to  other  lesions  of    ^^^  ^„  ^um  round  iU  axis,  these  spines 
the  heart  or  its  t««iM»ents ;   and  of  all    ^j-ht  form  a  serious  obsUcle  to  its  fur- 
the  pathological  «muiges  connected  with    ^^^  growth.    To  provide,  then,  against 
anenrism,  be  ilods  the  principal  agents    ^j^j^  inconvenience,  nature  has  bestowed, 
to  be  modiftcatlens  of  nutrition,  consti-     ^^  ^j,g  animal  a  power  of  removing^  sneb 
tuting  inflammation  and  its  effects  in  one    gpjneg  as  may  be  in  its  way.    Mf.  Gray  did 
class,  and  si mnle hypertrophy  in  the  other.    ^^^  explain  how  thisiscffccted ;  wepresurae 
The  author  nnds  the  disease  to  predo-    jjg  means  by  some  process  of  absorption,  but 
minate  in  the  male  sex,  and  in  the  adult    ^^  ^^y  remark,  that  the  question  as  to 
age,  and  that  iU  principal  remote  causes    ^^le  mode  of  this  removal  is  not  as  yet  set 
are,  intemperance,  riieumatism,  external    at  rest  by  naturalists.      At  different  periods 
violence,  respiratory  efforts,  &c.    The  an-    ^f  their  growth,  some  shells  vary  so  much 
thor  then,  after  a  variety  of  observations    ^^  ^i^^.j.  appearance,  that  naturalists  gene- 
on  the  symptoms  and  genera  of  anenrism    j^\\y^  even  including  Lamarck,  have  be- 
of  the  .heart,  its  mode  of  terminating  life,    jje/ed  that  the  animals  had  the  power  of 
and  iU  organic  complication,  proceeds  to    casting  their  sheUs,  like  many  of  the  crus- 
the  consideration   of   the  diagnosis  and    tacea.     This  oinuion  has,  however,  been 


tions  on  ine  laiier,  on  \mw  vimca,  ui  wmvu  ^j^ck  of  the  mantle.  If  inese  gianas  secreie 
particulars  are  given.  He  closes  his  com-  eonstantly,  then  the  shell  is  marked  by 
munication  by  an  appendix,  in  which  are  jj^loured  bands,  hot  if  they  do  ro  only  at 
given  references  to  a  large  number  of  cases  times,  spots  are  produced  ;  and  thus  exery 
recorded  in  published  works,  or  in  the  variety  of  colouring  and  marking  may  he 
catalogues  of  some  of  the  many  patho-    explained. 

logical  collections  visited  by  the  author  in  When  the  minute  structure  of  shells  is 
the  course  of  bis  researches.  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  materials 

are  in  many  cases  not  deposited  in  parallel 
— '  layers,  but  in  a  method  which  greatly  in- 

creases their  mechanical    strength,    and 
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which  has  been  applied  to  the  timbering  is  to  be  had  in  all  the  military  storc-shop« 

of  ships.     Some  shells  are  provided  with  in  London.     Care  should  be' had  to  have 

an  external  membrane,  which  may  be  con-  the  straps  of  the  best  patent  leathcr/and  a 

sidered  as  analogous  to  the  periosteum  of  degree  broader  than  usual.    The  proper 

bone,andhas  been  termed  tbeperiostracum,  breadth  for  ease  is  the  regulation  strap  for 

while  others  are  devoid  of  it.     The  animals  the  Guards'  knapsack.    They  should  be  so 

inhabiting  shells  are  very  generally  pro-  long  that  you  can  use  them  in  the  foreign 

vided  with  a  flat  round  layer  of  bone  situ*  manner  if  you  choose.    By  this  I  mean, 

ated  on  the  inferior  surface  of  their  bodies,  that  in  the  foreign  knapsack  the  fixture 

with  which  they  close  the  aperture  of  their  from  which  the  shoulder  straps  play,  is 

shells,  when  their  bodies  have  been  re-  placed  in  the    centre  of  the    knapsack, 

traoted  within.    These  have  been  termed  while  the  English  fixtures  are  placed  on 

opercula.    Mr.  Gray  concluded  by  allud*  the  points  of  the  shoulders,  just  in  a  line 

ing  hastily  to  the  structure  of  the  bivalves,  with  the  shoulder  straps,  so  that  the  whole 

whose  shells  are  constrncted  on  the  same  weight  of  the  knapsack  is  on  the  upper 

plan  as  those  of  the  univalves;  and  by  ex-  part  of  the  arms,  instead  of  being  divided 

plaining  the  beautiful  provision  in  their  over  the  back.    In  the  French  manner  the 

hinges,  by  means  of  which  the  two  valves  knapsack  sticks  closer  to  the  back,  oonse- 

are  kept  open  by  ligamentous  bands  when  ~  quently  yon  do  not  feel  its  weight  so  op. 

the  animal  is  in  its  natural  situation  with  pressive. 

its  body  exposed  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  When  provided  with  a  knapsack,  get  a 

while  by  means  of  a  month  it  is  enabled  wide  cloak,  (so  wide  as  to  go  over  the 

to  coanteract  the  natural  action  of  the  knapsack,)  of  the  very  finest  silk  oil-skin, 

ligaments, and  to  close  its  shell  at  pleasure,  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  middle  of  the 

«___ thigh;   likewise  an  oilskin  to  the  hat. 

Caps  are  recommended,  but  a  hat  is  pre* 

MEDICAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ferable,  as  you  can  carry  things  in  the 

USE  OF  PEDESTRIAN  TRAVEL-  hollow  of  it.    For  a  cmt,  nothing  is  so 

T  Dn  g  good  as  a  surtout  made  of  the  finest  cloth ; 

it  should  button  up  close  to  the  neck  to 
If  anv  one  intends  to  make  a  long  tour  on  avoid  cold :  the  oil-skin  cloak  can  be  used 
foot.  It  is  necessary  to  take  some  precau*  either  for  sitting  or  laying  on  the  flpronnd. 
tion.  I  need  not  say  that  English  shoes  Have  two  pairs  of  trowsers  of  dark  gam- 
are  the  best.  I  do  not  mean  new  shoes,  broon.  As  it  is  of  consequence  to  walk 
but  those  of  which  the  up])er  leathers  are  cool,  if  possible,  march  without  drawers, 
good  and  soft,  and  have  been  worn  to  fit  but  be  sure  to  put  them  on  at  the  end  of 
the  shape  of  the  foot.  To  such  a  pair  of  the  journey ;  one  pair  is  enough ;  they  can 
shoes  let  an  additional  sole  be  put,  with  be  washed  and  dried  while  you  are  in  bed. 
small  nails  at  the  toes  and  sides,  care  being  As  to  shirts,  have  one  in  the  knapsack, 
taken  that  the  heel  be  not  either  too  high  and  a  veVy  long  night  shirt  made  of  the 
or  heavy.  Let  them  be  laced  a  short  way  finest  and  lightest  cotton,  which  will  be 
up  the  instep,  and  of  a  size  to  allow  the  found  of  the  greatest  benefit,  when  you  are 
foot  to  sit  easy  without  being  loose,  when  not  sure  of  tl^  cleanliness  of  the  bed.  If 
a  woollen  stocking  is  on.  Of  these  strong  your  trowsers  are  wide  you  can  even  wear 
shoes  have  two  pair,  and  a  third  pair,  not  it  at  the  end  of  a  day's  journey.  Of  course 
of  such  strong  material,  to  be  worn  when  a  fresh  flannel  under- vest  must  always  be 
yon  come  to  we  end  of  your  journey.  As  in  the  knapsack.  The  best  gaiters  to  wear, 
to  the  stockings  the  greatest  care  must  be  are  those  used  by  the  French  when  shoot- 
taken  in  the  choice,  as  such  as  are  gene-  ing.  They  are  made  of  the  strongest  soft 
rally  sold  in  shops  are  sure  to  cause  blis-  leather,  with  straps  to  tighten,  if  neces- 
ters'both  at  heel  and  toe.  If  you  examine  sary.  They  ^lonld  be  as  high  as  the  knee, 
the  ofdinary  qualities  of  stockings  in  and  buckled  over  the  trowsers,  so  that, 
shops,  you  will  find  that  the  threads  are  however  dirty  the  roads  may  be,  on  throw- 
drawn  together  to  a  point  in  the  middle  of  ing  them  ofi*,  you  find  your  trowsers  quite 
the  heel,  and  abont  the  ball  of  the  big  toe.  clean  and  dry.  The  great  difficulty  in 
Avoid  such  stockings,  as  they  are  sure  to  walking  is  to  keep  the  feet  in  good  order, 
cause  misery.  The  stockings  made  by  old  This  can  be  done  if  a  little  attention  be 
women  on  wires  are  the  best,  and  the  finer  paid  at  first.  For  some  days  before  start- 
the  wool  the  better.  Of  these  there  should  ing  dip  your  feet  in  hot  water  as  often  as 
be  four  pairs;  and  if  a  stocking  be  put  possible  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  rub 
over  each  shoe,  (the  outside  innermost,)  them  qnite  dry.  Let  this  be  done  mom« 
they  will  not  take  much  room,  and  will  at  ing  and  evening,  till  you  find  the  feet 
the  same  time  prevent  the  shoes  from  soil-  quite  free  from  a  damp  feeling.  Provide 
ing  the  other  things  in  the  knapsack..  As  yourself  with  a  good  sized  tin  box,  Aill  of 
to  other  requisites,  the  first  to  be  provided  the  best  yellow,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  some 
is  a  good  knapsack  of  the  best  oil<skio.  It  places,  soft  soap.    It  has  something  the 
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appearance  of  honey  in  the  comb.  Before 
starting  in  the  muming,  rub  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  especially  about  the  heels  and 
toes,  with  the  soap,  until  it  has  the  ap. 
pearance  of  a  good  lather  for  shaving,  and 
then  put  your  woollen  stockings  on.  Let 
this  be  done  everv  morning  before  starting, 
and  you  will  find,  even  in  the  hottest  or 
wettest  weather,  you  will  be  able  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  work,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
day  find  your  feet  cool  and  free  from  blis- 
ters. Instead  of  washing  the  feet  at  the 
end  of  a  journey,  rub  them  first  with  a 
damp  cloth,  and  then  dry  them  completely. 
In  some  places  on  the  continent,  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  this  soap;  but  in  almost 
every  apoUiecary's  shop  you  can  purchase 
sUg  fat,  which  does  very  well  *,  and  if  yon 
cannot  get  stag  fat,  buy  goose  fat  or  hog's 
lard.  With  these  fats,  I  first  rubbed  the 
feet  with  spiriU,  which  is  an  improve- 
ment ;  but  nothing  can  stand  comparison 
with  yellow  soap.  Have  your  stockings 
washed  as  often  as  possible ;  and  if  they 
have  not  time  to  dry  during  the  night, 
they  can  be  easily  buckled  on  the  outside 
of  the  knapsack.  By  attending  to  these 
directions,  and  by  instantly  robbing  your- 
self  dry,-  and  putuiw  on  (resh  flannels  and 
linen  at  the  end  of  your  day's  work,  and 
eating  as  maeh  animal  foocl  as  possible, 
vet  drinking  no  more  than  is  necessary, 
both  body  and  feet  will  be  in  the  highest 
condition. 

To  prevent  thirst  in  hot  weather,  no- 
thing is  better  than  to  take  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fr^  butter  with  your  bread  for 
breakfast.  Avoid  drinking  water  as  you 
would  poison  ;  in  short,  drink  as  little  as 
possible  of  any  thing,  and  do  not 'give  way 
to  the  first  sensation  of  thirst.  I  strongly 
recommend  starting  at  day.break,  having 
previonsly  taken  breakfast. — DubUnJour' 
naltfrom  Colaml  Shaw*s  Memoirs, 
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HOLLOWAY'S   UNIVERSAL 
OINT3IENT. 

T0  the  Editor  of  ike  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Hating  lately  seen  a  printed  hand-bill, 
being  an  advertisement  of  **  Holloway's 
Universal  Ointment,"  which  contains 
what  is  represented  to  be  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  ine,  in  recommendation  of  this 
nostrum,  I  think  it  due,  both  to  the  pro- 
fession  to  which  I  belong,  and  to  myself, 
that  I  shonld  make  known  the  following 
circumstances :— > 

Several  months  ago  a  Mr.  Holloway, 
of  whom  I  was  led  at  that  time  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  respectable  person,  sent  me 
a  pot  of  ointment,  which  he  said  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  an  acquaintance,  from 
abroad,  requesting  me,  at  the  tame  time, 
to  make  a  trial  of  its  medicinal  properties. 
Accordingly,  I  took  it  with  me  to  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and  made  use  of  it  in 
some  cases  of  ulcer.  Sume  time  aftenyards 
I  received  another  communication  from 
Mr.  Holloway,  inqniring  what  were  the 
resnits  of  my  expeneuce  as  to  its  eflects. 
I  wrote  to  him  in  answer,  that  I  had  not 
found  it  to  be  at  all  superior  to  the  (com- 
monly-called) digestive  ointments  already 
in  use,  and  that  I  preferred  using  the  latter, 
as  he  had  neglected  to  inform  me  of  the 
composition  of  the  new  ointment. 

I  suppose  that  this  letter  has  been  nsed 
as  the  foundation  of  that  which  is  pub- 
lished as  mine  in  the  printed  hand-bill ; 
and  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  there 
may  be  no  words  contained  in  the  latter 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  one  which 
I  actually  wrote.  The  g^reater  part  of  my 
letter,  however,  has  been  omitted ;  and  the 
result  of  this  piece  of  effrontery  is,  that  the 
sense  of  it  has  been  entirely  perverted,  to 
suit  the  purpose  of  those  by  whom  this 
nostrum  is  vended.—-!  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  C.  BaoDiK. 

14,  SavlUe  Row, 

,  Frb.  16,  1838. 
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LECTURES  cation  ing  it  to  be  hollow,  sonoroas,  and 

without  expectoration.     We  have  now  to 

^^  ^"*  advert  to  the  same  modifications  extending 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF  ^«  J^^f  ordinary  acts  of  breathing,  and  con- 

stitutmg  what  is  commonly  called  nervout 

THE  CHEST,  or  ipatmcdic  asthma.  But  from  what  I  bate 

just  said,  you  may  perceire  that  such  dis- 

ni CLCDiNo  THB  PRINCIPLES  OP  PHYSICAL  otd^n  may  be  of  very  opposite  kinds,  and 

AND  OENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  that  the  term  spasmodic  asthma  will  apply 

DeUfered  during  the  Spring  Seasons  of  «°Jj^  ^^  ^^?.^.«*»!«  ^°  which  the  sensibility 

18^  and  1887  or  contractility  of  the  air-tubes,  or  both,  are 

'  exalted,  and  that  there  may  be  another  class 

At  the  Anatomical  School,  Kinnerton- Street ^  of  cases  depending  on  a  diminution  of  these 

near  St  George^*  Hospital,  properties,  and  to  which  mav  be  applied  the 

name  relaxed  or  paralytic  asthma.    We  have 

Br  Charles  J.  B.  Williams, M.D.  F.R.S.  both  spasmodic  and  paralytic  affections  of 

other  muscular  organs  and  canals— of  the 

bladder  and  urethra,  the  intestines,  &c. ; 

Lecture  XIV.  and  analogy  favours  the  supposition  that  we 

Diseases  of  the  Air  tubes  (contittued) Altered  ""^^  ^^^^  similar  conditions  of  the  mus- 

Sensih^ty  or  M^ility-^  Spasmodic  Asthma  ;  «"[» "^  fl'^^  «f    ^\l  air-tubes.     But   this 

PathoU>gl   and  Course ;    Physical   Signs;  "ubiect  has  not  yet  been  duly  infestigatedj 

Extent  aid  Effects  of  the  Bronchial  SpcL^  an^  although  I  have  seen  many  facts  which 

Paralytic  or  Atonii Asthma ;  M.Hiel^Pro-  J^PP^I^  }^^  ^'^"^  ^»»  ^^^^^^^  i^^  *T 

ducti^  and  SigfU^Treatment  ofSpismodk  ^^^/'/"'l^^^'^ST**  both  at  the  bed-side 

jiahma  }    Tr^ment    of    the  -^pZrysm  ;  f°**  \°.  ??  dead-house  will  be  required 

r^^^i  T»».#«.^» .  c.»«.  «#•  7.«.^,^«»* .  to  establish  it  m  a  practicable  manner. 

General  Treatment;  Signs  oj  Improvement;  ,p.        _-.-„  ^vip  nhvaipiiin   Dr  W   StokM 

Treatment  of  Paralytic  or  Atonic  Asthma^  *  "^^  ^^'^  f^     ?.  ^1'.*^**°^  ,k       '  ^^o»«»» 

TreatmefU  rf  Increased  SensibiUty  of  the  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  profession 

Brofichial  Membrane.  ^  J?  ^^'K  '"^'J?^^'  \°  c^n^f  IJ"  ''l^  ^'^^^ 

tion  of  the  air-cells;  and,  if  I  mistake  not. 

We  hare  surveyed  in  outline  the  features  we  shall  do  well  to  think  of  it  in  con- 
of  those  affections  of  the  air-tubes  which  nexion  with  the  function  of  the  tubes  also, 
are  either  inflammatory  or  characterized  Let  us  first,  however,  attend  to  the  better- 
by  a  change  of  their  secretion.  But  be-  known  complaint,  spasmodic  asthma, 
sides  such  affections,  there  may  be  diseases  The  term  asthma  is  generally  given  to 
of  the  sensitive nnd  moving  functions  of  these  dyspnoea  occurring  in  paroxysms;  but  we 
tubes.  There  may  be  an  excess  or  a  dimi-  have  seen  that  attacks  of  bronchial  con- 
nution  of  their  sensibility,  and  of  the  con-  gestion,  and  bronchial  flux,  or  dry  and 
tractility  of  their  muscular  fibres,  which  pituitous  catarrhs,  may  come  on  suddenly, 
may  vary  with  the  sensibility,  or  inde-  last  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  cease 
pendently  of  it.  We  have  already  noticed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit  the  name 
these  modifications  of  properties  as  pro-  asthma;  by  which  term,  in  fact,  they  are 
ducing  certain  variefies  of  cough ;  exces-  generally  known  in  this  country.  In  the 
sive  contraction  of  the  bronchi  giving  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  asthma  there  is 
wheezing  and  whooping  characters  to  good  reason  to  suppose  that  one  or  other 
cough,  and  their  defective  contraction  oc.  of  these  affections,  or  some  degree  of  in- 
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flaramation,  is  present,  and  by  increasing  i^hich  may  be  nseful  in  enabling  ua  to  de- 
the   irritability  or  the   irritation   of  the  termine  the  nature  ot  the  disease.     If  we 
bronchi,  causes  an  undue  contraction  of  desire  a  patient,  who  labours  under   the 
their  circular  fibres.     An  incrtfased  vascu-  asthmatic  spasm,  to  restrain  his  efforts  of 
larity   of   the  bronchial   membrane  may  breathing,  and   to  hold  his  breath   aIto« 
heighten  its  sensibility,  and  augment  the  gether  for  a  few  seconds,  or  what  amounts 
contraction  of  those  fibres  that  are  in  rela-  to  the  same  thing,  to  count  with  his  voice 
tion  to  it,  and  the  same  result  may  ensue  as  many  numbers  as  he  can  without  taking 
from  the  irritation  of  an  unusual  quantity  breath,  and  then  as  quietly  as   possible  to 
or  quality  of  secretion  within  these  tubes,  breathe  again,  the  air  will  then  be  beard 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  continuance  of  to  enter  freely  into  every  part  of  the  longs, 
inflammation,  the  thickened  and  altered  but  in  a  breath  or  two  after  the  spasm 
condition  of  the  membranes  which  it  in.  regains  its  hold,  and  the  respiration  be* 
duces,  may  tend  to  impair  their  sensibility,  comes  as  obscure  as  ever, 
and  to  injure  in  proportion  the  contrac-  Now  how  does  this  happen }     How  does 
tility  of  the  tubes.     In  all  these  cases  the  a  moderate  inspiration,  after  holding   tht 
modification  of  the  sensibility  and  con-  breath,    introduce   air    freely,   when    the 
tractility  of  the  air-tubes  is  secondary  to  strongest  efibrts  are  otherwise  nnaTailing 
other  lesions  which  are  more  essentially  to  produce  the  same  effect  ?     Laennec  usra 
vascular.    But  there  are  also  cases  of  a  to  say  that  the  spasm  was  thus  oyercooie 
purely  nervous  character,  in   which   the  by  surprise !    This  explanation  is  too  poeti- 
disease  is  truly  a  neurosis;  and  the  tern-  cal  to  be  received  in  physiology.     A  snr- 
perament  of  the  patient,  the  nature  of  the  prise  of  the  bronchial  muscles  conveys  no 
exciting  causes,  the  yery  sudden  attack  definite  idea  to  ns,  unless  we  suppose  the 
and  removal,  and  the  irregular  duration  of  tissues  to  be  endowed  with  the  mental 
the  affection,  sufficiently  point  out  this  faculty  of  marrW/omnets.    I  do  not  see  bow 
character.    Thus  they  commonly  occur  in  we  can  explain  the  phenomenon  in  qnes- 
nervous  or  hysterical  persons.  The  attacks  tion    under  any  other  supposition  than 
are  excited  oy  strong  or  peculiar  odours,  that  there  is,  as  Laennec  supposed,  a  tem- 
the  sinell  of  a  stable,  close  rooms,  parti-  porary  relaxation  of  a  tonic  spasm  of  mos> 
cular  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  irrita-  cular  fibres;  and  this  relaxation  I  should 
tions  of  the  stomach,  or  mental  emotions ;  ascribe  to  an  increased  degree  of  the  same 
«nd    these    causes  often  quite  suddenly  cause,  which  usually  and  naturally  effects 
bring  on   the   attack,   which,    if  severe,  the  relaxation  of  these  fibres.     We  have 
obliges  the  patient  to  assume  a  remarkable  before  dwelt  on  this  point  in  speaking  of 
and  very  characteristic  attitude,  with  the  the  physiology  of  respiration.    We  were 
body  bowed  forwards,  the  arms  resting  on  then  led  to  consider  the  contraction  of  the 
the  kuees,  the  chest  contracted,  with  the  circular  fibres*  excited  by  a  certain  degree 
feeling  of  a  tight  cord  or  heavy  weight  on  of  foulness  of  the  air  within  them,  as  an 
it,  the  face  suffused  with  an  expression  of  essential  part  of  normal  expiration.     Now 
great  distress,  the  veins  turgid,  and  per-  the  foulness  of  the  air  being  increased  by 
spiration  soon  beginning  to  flow  freely;  holding  the  breath  long,  would  stimulate 
whilst  all  the  muscles  of  respiration,  ordi.  these  fibres  to  their  utmost  contraction — 
nary  and  supplementary,  are  trying  their  a  contraction  even   beyond  the  state  of 
utmost  to  introduce  air  into  the  chest,  asthmatic  spasm :  theirirritability  is  there- 
with what  success  these  efibrts  are  madp,  by   for  the  moment  exhausted,  and  the 
we  may  learn  by  applying  our  ear  to  the  spasm  becomes  consequently  relaxed,  and 
ehest,  where,  in  spit§  of  the  force  of  the  the  air  is  heard  to  enter  freely;  but  after  a 
motions,  scarcely  any  sound  of  passing  air  few  moments'  relaxation  the  irritability  is 
is  heard.     The  contractions  of  tne  muscles  again  restored,  and  the  exciting  canse  of 
often  give  an  external  muscular  sound  ;  the  spasm  remaining,  the  next  breath  may 
but  within  the  chest  there  is  only  a  very  find  the  contraction  as  strong  as  ever, 
weak  respiratory  murmur,  with  occasional  Such  I  believe  to  be  the  true  explana- 
wheezings' or   whistlings.     The    violent  tinn  of  the  phenomenon  in  question;  and, 
action  ofthe  muscles  ofinspiration  seems  to  did  time  admit,  I  should  like  to  illustrate 
diminish  rather  than  to  increase  the  entry  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  by 
of  air;  when  the  efforts  are  less  violent,e8pe.  several  examples  of  other  spasmodic  dis- 
cially  towards  the  end  of  the  paroxysms,  eases,  for  it  is  one  of  much  practical  inte- 
now  and  then  the  air  will  be  heard  to  rest,  and  has  not  been  sufiiciently  recog. 
enter  ouite  well,  as  if  the  obstacle  were  nised.     It  is  in  this  way  that  electricity 
suddenly  removed,  but  at  the  next  breath  will  sometimes  relax  a  spasm :  it  stimu- 
ail  is  as  obscure  as  before.     At  these  in-  lates  a  muscle  to  a  contraction  stilt  more 
stants  we  must  suppose  that  the  spasm  of  forcible  than  that  of  the  spasm;  the  irri- 
the  bronchial  muscles  is  momentarily  re-  lability  of  the  muscle  is  thus,  as  far  as 
laxed,  and   Laennec  has  pointed  out  a  relates  to  the  exciting  cause  of  the  spasm, 
method  of  causing  at  will  this  relaxation,  exhausted ;  and  a  continued  application 
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of  the  same  stimnlns  may  remove  the  ex-  are  constricted  likewise,  and  that  cither 
ceasive  irritability,  or  subvert  the  morbid  from  their  almost  total  occlusion,  or  from 
relations  that  habit  has  established  be-  the  presence  of  spasm  in  their  very  (ermi- 
tweeo  the  contraction  of  the  affected  mus-  nations,  the  vesicular  structure  itself  is  but 
cle  and  some  irritating^  can^e  in  the  system,  imperfectly  [expanded.  It  may  occur  to 
Some  of  yon  have  heard  Sir  Benjamin  von  that  I  am  assuming  largely,  in  nttri- 
Brodie,  on  the  same  principle,  explain  outing  these  great  effects  to  the  operation 
how  a  spasmodic  constriction  in  the  ure-  of  the  tiny  circular  fibres  of  the  air-tubes, 
thra  may  be  relaxed  by  the  application  of  whose  muscularity  has  been  questioned  by 
a  bougie :  the  stricture  refuses  it  passage  many,  and  whose  very  existence  in  the 
at  first;  but  by  keeping  the  end  of  the  smallest  tubes  is  a  matter  rather  of  ana- 
bougie  in  contact  with  the  stricture  for  a  losry  than  of  demonstration.  Well,  I 
few  minutes,  the  irritability  of  the  con-  admit  that  we  want  further  information 
tractile  fibres  is  exhausted,  the  spasm  is  respecting  the  physiology  of  the  lungs, 
relaxed,  and  the  bougie  passes.  before  we  can  put  forth  these  views  with 

The  distinctive  physical  sign,  then,  of  confidence;  but  assuming  that  the  whole 

spasmodic  asthma  is  this  imperfect  sound  system  of  the  air- tubes  does  possess  a  power 

of  the  respiratory  murmur,  even  with  for-  of  muscular  contractility  (which  I  do  on 

cible    breathing,   except  after    holding    the  the  authority  of  Vernier  and  Wedemeyer, 

breath,  when  it  becomes  as  loud  .as,  or  who  saw  the  smaller  tubes  contract  almost 

louder  than,  usual.     When  the  bronchial  to  obliteration  on  theapplication  of  amecha- 

spasm   is  considerable,  especially  during  uical  or  chemical  stimulus),  it  is  plain  that 

the  paroxysms,  the  chest  sounds  ill  on  a  very  minute  force,  contracting  the  caliber 

percussion,  not  with  the  absolutely  dull  of  each  tube,  will  be  enough  to  countervail 

mat  sound  produced  when  solid  or  liquid  a  great  force  exerted  by  the  muscles  of  in- 

is  in  the  chest,  but  a  short,  tight,  unreso-  spiration.    Recollect  that  the  muscles  of 

Hunt  sound,   like   that  which   the  chest  inspiration  expand   the  lungs  only  indi> 

yields  on   a  forced  expiration.      This  is  rectly,  by  atmospheric  pressure;  that  this 

caused   by    the  contracted    state  of   the  atmospheric  pressure  amounts  to  a  weight 

lungs    when   under  the  influence  of  the  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch;  that 

bronchial     spasm  ;    the     walls    of    the  this  amount  of  pressure  is  never  realized 

chest,    therefore,   being   pressed  inwards  by  the  power  of  the  muscles;  and  that 

by    atmospheric    pressure,    are    not    so  which  is  exerted,  when  distributed  over 

free  to  vibrate  as  usual,  when   there  is  the  vast  bronchial  surface,  becomes  very 

more  of  a  balance  of  pressure  on  either  small  in  each  tube, — and  you  will  be  able 

side.      You    may    generally    obtain    a  to  understand  that  the  bronchial  muscles, 

better    sound    by    striking  on    a   finger  delicate  as  they  are,  may  be  sufficient  to 

or  plexi meter  pressed  on  the  chest  strongly  command  the  passage  of  the  individual 

enough  to  exceed  the  contraction  of  the  tubes,  and  to  resist  collectively  the  full 

lungs ;  this  restores  to  them  their  spring-  introduction  of  air  into  the  lungs, 

ing  resistant  quality,  by  which  they  give  Those  who  suffer  much  from  spasmodic 

aregularity  to  the  vibrations  of  the  thoracic  asthma  are  seldom  free  from  a  shortness 

walls.    The  same  contraction  of  the  lungs,  of  breathing  in  the  intervals;  and  the  fre- 

when  excessive,  sometimes  causes  the  dia-  quent  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  gene, 

phragmtorisehigherthanusualinthechcst,  ndly  brings  with  it  more  of  this  habitual 

and  to  produce  a  remarkable  hollow  at  the  dyspnoea.    If  we  examine  their  chests  we 

epigastrium;  and  the  whole  chest  presents  find  the  same  diminution  of  respiratory 

a  tight  and  contracted  appearance.  sound  as  during  the  paroxysm,  but  in  a 

Now  you  must  perceive  from  all  these  less  marked  degree;  and  the  test  of  holding 
signs  that  the  contraction  or  spasm  of  the  the  breath  proves  that  spasm  exists  here 
air- tubes  must  be  very  general,  and  extend  also,  havinff  become  in  a  measure  habitual, 
to  their  .very  terminations;  for  spasmodic  No  doubt  toe  freouent  recurrence,  or  long 
constriction  of  the  large  and  middle-sized  continuance  of  tnese  spasmodic  contrac- 
tubes  cannot  be  complete  on  account  of  tions  of  the  tubes,  must  lead  to  a  per- 
their  cartilages ;  and  with  partial  obstruc  manent  diminution  of  their  caliber,  and 
tion  of  these,  the  smaller  ones  and  their  the  other  tissues  change  and  fix  them  in 
terminations  being  free  to  expand,  you  this  constricted  size.  We  see  the  parallel 
would  have  the  respiratory  murmur  more  of  this  in  the  irritable  bladder,  which,  after 
noisy  than  usual,  and  accompanied  with  long  continued  attacks  of  spasm,  eventu- 
al 1  sorts  of  dry  rhonchi,  produced  by  the  ally  becomes  permanently  contracted, 
resisted  passage  of  the  air  to  these  expan-  Where  the  disease  is  purely  spasmodic, 
sible  parts,  as  we  find  in  the  first  stage  of  this  more  lasting  change  might  not  ensue 
bronchitis.  But  in  spasmodic  asthma  for  a  very  long  period  :  but  I  have  before 
there  is  very  little  sound,  and  so  little  ex-  mentioned  to  you,  that  with  spasm  of  the 
pension  of  the  chest,  that  we  are  con-  circular  fibres  there  is  so  commonly  asso> 
^trained  to  suppose  that  the  smallest  tubes  ciated  congestion,  irritation,  or  inflamma* 
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tion,  or  these  are  no  frequently  induced  by  remarked  by  Laennee.    W«  abftQIuive  ae- 

tbe  spaitm,  tbat  the  phenomena  of  these  eaiion  to  return  to  this  aatjeeC,  is  eaa* 

patbologi^  conditions  are  tery  commonly  nexlon  with  the  Mon  rfUetalfaii  if  ffts  air* 

combinM  with  those  of  spasmodic  asthma,  edii,  termed  by  Laeniicc»  iijiljis—  ^  Ht 


Hence,  in  asthmatic  subjects,  yon  may  hukf^\  and  we  shall  then  ^f«rt  t»  the 

hafe  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  of  dry  catarrh,  ?iew  of  Dr.  W.  Stokes,  whieh  avkraem  a 

or    of   humid    catarrh,  iMsume    in    its  similar  pathological  notioa.     Tbe  plis> 

course  a  spasmodic  diaracter;  and  yon  may  nomena  of  impaired  eontrMtililj  of  the 

hafc  a  paroxysm  of  asthma,  which  came  bronchial  ibres  would  be  Uwomsfianaef 

on  suddenly  as  a  spasm,  terminate  by  a  those  of  spasmodic  asthow;  the  cU«ftff» 

copious  catarrhal  secretion.     The  latter  icult?  being  in  the  aet  <Mf  explrtttfea, 

leems  to  be  a  common  course  of  tbe  asth«  whicn  would  be  perfoi»ad  iipMibudy 

roatic  paroxvsmt*  which  are  sometimes  as-  and   with   mudi   wbaesliiff    ttad   eAiL 

sociatra  with  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  whilst  iaspiratioB  might    oa  Aort  mm, 

The  congestion  which  these  determine  in  comparatiTeiy  nnembamaaed*     Now  wa 

the   membrane*  and  structures  of  the  do  meet  with  many  loitaaflca  of  ' 

luogs  exalte  their  sensibilit?  and  irrita-  generally  with  old  1 

bility ;  and  where  the  dreular  llbrea  are  occasloiially  in  eaaes  mof  af  a 

naturally  disposed  to  spasm,  this  moat  nerroQscharaeCer,aadinliyat«iea 

readily  excites  it ;  and  this  spasm  maT  not  In  which  this  difleolly  of^xptetloD  ia  the 

be  entirely  relaxed  nntll  the  congestiiMi  ia  prominent  feature.     80,  alaa^  wa  naa  the 

relief  ed  by  a  free  seeretioB  ftnm  the  broii*  defective  action  of  the  eootnieCiltt  ibtea  af 

chial  membrane.  the  intestinal  tube  arise  ■niatlMija  flam 

Hitherto  we  hate  conslderBd  only  the  preTiousoyer-lfrHation,andanaitiUumftam 

spasmodieformof  nerTousasthnM,orthat  more  directly  weakening  or  pamlyxlsig 

dependent  on  an  aesMse  sensibility  and  causes,  and  soBBetlmea  ftorn  Aftt  tfrsgalar 

contractility    of    the    bronchial    tubes;  distribution  of  the  aarfooa  Idlacnea  thai 

but  as,   in   examining  the  dementi  of  produces  the  phenooMna  eommonlv  aaUsd 

dyspnoea,  wje  found  that  a  dt^  of  these  hysterical.     Nay,  if  wa  conaidsr  that  in!- 

properties  would  disorder  the  process  of  tatioos  and  Inflanunatloaa  Int  exalt,  asrf 


breathing,  we  are  led  to  inquire  whether  afterwards  Injure  the  eoBtfactile  pmaer. 

there  may  not  be  a  nerfons  asthma  or  ties  of  hollow  organi  or  tahsa,  emi  mat 

dyspnoBa  of  this  kind,  fhim  weakness,  or  these  Irritations  or  faiiaaiaHitioaa  aftet 

a  pamfyiif  of  the  dreular  fibres,  or  of  the  sucoesri? dy  diHerent  parte  of   the  aeme 

nert es,  whose  sensibility  guides  their  con-  tabes,  we  can  see  that  spwuillc  and  m> 

tractions?     We  bate  parallel  aifections  laxed  asthma  may  eo-exiat  In  the  saew 

of  the  alimentary  and  urinary  passages,  person,     one    part     of    the    hroachid 

when,  from  local  or  general  causes,  thdr  tubes     bdng    unduly    contraetcd,    aad 

moving  fibres  become  torpid  or  paralysed :  another  undoW  relaxed,  fkom  en  Irregalsr 

and  if  I  am  right  in  snppodn^  that  the  distribution  of  tbe  property  of  IrritaUUty. 

action  of  the  dreular  fibres,  and  the  das-  We  hare  not  time  to  poraoe  thia  aeli>|ect 

ticity  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  fhrther  at  present,  but  we  nmy  levert  to  it 

bronchi,  are  essential  to  the  eflectual  nor.  1^  and    by  in   connexion  with  dilated 

formance  of  the  act  of  expiration,  defects  brondii  and  pulmonary  emphyaema;  and, 

of  the  properties  of  these  tissues  must  in  the  meantime,  I  reeominend  yon   Is 

cause  a  proportionate  imperfection  in  this  bear  it  in  mind  when  caaae  dT  estnme  er 

act.    There  are  some  facts  which  seem  dyspncsa  come  under  yoar  notlee. 

to  me  to  bear  directly  on  this  point.    I  The  treatment  of  spaaoMdle   asti 

mentioned  to  yon  before,  that  Mr.  Swan  ma?  be  considered  In  relation  to  ^e 


found,  that  in  animals  in  which  the  par  roxysm,  and  to  the  general  elate  of  Ike 

vagum  had  been  divided  In  the  neck,  the  bodly  in  the  interrals.    One  point  is  Is 

act  of  inspiration  became  imperfect,  and  counteract    the    exciting   eaaee    of    the 

the  lungs  permanentlT  distended.  I^aennec  spasm;  the  other,  to  remove  or  destrof 

remarked,  tbat  the  lungs  of  persons  who  tfiis   cauM    altogether.     To     relax    Aie 

died  from  snflFocation  in  sewers,  appeared,  spasm  of  the  bronchial   tnbea,    Tariees 

on  opening  the  bodies,  uncommonly  dis*  measures   may   be   suited,   aeeording  Is 

tended,  and  did  not  collapse  as  usual;  the    immediate    cause    of    the    spasm 

and  he  proposes  it  as  a  query,  whether  When  this  is  purely  nenroaa,  with  little  er 

this  may  not  be  from  a  snaden  dilatation  no  bronchitic  or  catarrhal  eomplicntioe, 

of  the  air-cclU.    Now,  sulphuretted  hy-  such  antispasmodics  as  lether,  tmleriaa, 

dntgen  gpas,  which  is  a  chief  component  of  asafoetida,    opium,  belladonnn,    end   the 

the  exhalations  of  sewers,  is  remarkable  fumes   of  stramonium  or   tobacco,  wifl 

for  its  power  to  destroy  muscular  irritabi-  sometimes  succeed,  and  each  one  of  these 

lity ;  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  its  has  proved  more  snccessAil  then  the  othcn 

direct  paralvxing  effect  on  the  bronchial  in  particular  cases,  but  eeldbm  retains  Its 

ilbivs  nay  be  the  cause  of  thft  distension  eficacy  long,    A  more  genamllj  nadfpcr* 
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manently  successful  remedy  is  strong  Particular  rules  can  scarcely  be  laid  down, 
coffee,  made  by  infusion,  long;  ago  recom-  as  the  proper  measures  will  vary  greatly,  ac- 
mended  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Bree,  and  cording  to  the  circumstances;  but  the  ex- 
much  extolled  by  Laennec.  I  have  known  perience  of  the  patient  will  generally  give 
some  asthmatic  persons  who  relied  so  a  clue  to  the  most  eligible  plan.  The 
much  on  its  efficacy,  that  the  very  idea  of  '  shower-bath,  and  moderate  exercise  in  the 
being  out  of  the  reach  of  it  would  be  open  air,  avoiding  walking a^inst  a  strong 
enough  to  bring  on  a  fit;  and  they  most  wind,  are  very  beneficial  in  most  cases, 
scrupulously  avoided  using  coffee  as  an  Of  medicinal  agents,  besides  those  neces- 
ordinary  beverage,  lest  this  should  im-  sary  to  regulate  the  secretions,  the  metallic 
pair  its  efficacy  as  a  remedial  agent,  tonics  sometimes  do  good,  by  diminishing 
This  was  a  good  rule,  for  even  this  is  the  morbid  mobility  of  the  bronchial  inns, 
not  free  from  the  tendency  of  antispasmo-  cles,  or  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  that 
die  and  narcotic  remedies  in  general,  to  influence  them;  and  I  have  known,  in 
lose  their  power  bv  frequent  repetition,  various  instances,  the  sulphate  and  oxyde 
In  some  cases,  sudden  strong  impressions  of  zinc,  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  the 
on  the  system,  such  as  by  dashing  pails  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  sulphate  of  cop. 
cold  water  on  the  body,  or  passing  mode-  per,  severally  beneficial  in  diminishing  the 
rate  electric  shocks  through  it,  have  been  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  the  pa- 
known  to  stop  a  paroxysm  of  asthma ;  roxysms.  Probably  these  remedies  act 
and  their  mode  of  action  must  be  referred  through  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  (the 
to  the  principle  of  which  I  have  spoken  par  vagum),  which  are  so  closely  associated 
before.  I  know  of  one  remarkable  case,  with  those  which  influence  the  bronchial 
in  which  there  is  apt  to  come  on  quite  fibres;  and  they  may  do  this  directly,  or 
suddenly  a  loss  of  voice,  and  even  of  the  indirectly,  by  improving  the  condition 
power  of  articulation,  from  a  spasm  of  and  function  of  the  stomach,  disorders  of 
certain  laryngeal  muscles,  and  to  some  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  are  so  com- 
degree  of  the  bronchi  also.  The  subject  monly  associated  with  spasmodic  asthma, 
is  a  lady  of  strong  mind,  and  by  no  means  It  has  often  occurred  to  nie  that  iead^ 
fanciful,  or  (according  to  the  general  ap-  which  is  known  to  exert  such  a  paralyzinfl" 
plication  of  the  term)  hysterical.  For  a  influence  on  the  muscles  of  both  animi3 
considerable  time  relief  was  instanta-  and  organic  life,  might  be  capable  of 
neously  given  merely  by  her  taking  a  few  lowering  their  irritability  when  excessive 
electric  sparks  with  her  fingers.  This  and  excited  to  spasm  ;  but  its  adminis- 
remedy  afterwards  lost  its  efficacy ;  and  tration  would  require  much  judgment, 
even  shocks  failed  to  relax  the  spasm,  and  I  have  nut  bad  an  opportunity  of 
Subsequently  it  was  found  that  holding  a  trying  it. 

lump  of  ice  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  The  sjgns  of  improvement  are  (besides 
was  as  effectual  in  loosening  the  tongue  the  less  frequent  occurrence,  diminished 
and  the  breath  as  the  electric  spark  had  severity,  and  shorter  duration  of  the  pa- 
been.  This  affection  was  purely  nervous;  roxysms),  a  freer  state  of  the  respiration  in 
it  could  be  excited  at  any  time  by  a  strong  the  intervals,  so  that  the  vesicular  mur- 
mental  emotion,  or  a  slap  on  the  back,  and  mur  is  pretty  audible,  without  much  ad- 
always  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  came  on.  mixture,  throughout  the  chest,  and  is  in- 

If  the  asthmatic  spasm  be  complicated  creased  in  loudness  by  quicker  and  deeper 

with  bronchitic    or  catarrhal,  affections,  inspirations,  not  stopped  or  impaired  as 

which  is  very  frequently  the  case,  the  re-  .during  the  continuance  of  the  asthmatic 

medics  recommended  for  these  may  often  tendency,  when  additional  effort  will  often 

be  advantageously  combined  with  some  of  at  any  time  excite  the  spasm.    In  the  cure 

those  just  named;  and  when  the  nervous  of  this,  as  of  other  spasmodic  disorders,  it 

affection  does  not  form  the  chief  part  of  is  very  necessary  to  watch   the  circum- 

the  complaint,  it  is  probably  dependent  stances  that  excite  the  paroxysms,  in  order 

only  on  the  altered  condition  of  the  mem-  to  be  able  to  avoid  them;  for  the  frequent 

brane,  which  is  either  inflamed  or  con-  occurrence  of  spasm  increases  the  chance 

gested,  and  to  which,  therefore,  the  reme-  of  its  recurrence,  until  it  becomes  habitual, 

dial  agents  must  be  chiefly  addressed.  and  may  be  excited  under  almost  any  cir- 

The  fulfilling  of  the  second  indication,  cnmstances.     The   evil    of  an  habitual 

to  diminish  excessive  irritability  of  tha  asthma  is  not  only  the  inconvenience  and 

bronchial  muscles,  or  to  remove  the  causes  distress  occasioned  by  the  paroxysm  itself, 

of  irritation  by  which  they  are  excited,  but  also  the  permanent  changes  which  it 

will  be  best  aimed  at  by  various  means  may  induce  in  the  structures  of  tlie  lung — 

which  tend  to  restore  a  proper  balance  of  sucn  as  contraction  and  rigidity  of  the 

the  functions  of  the  whole  system,  and  to  air-tubes,  congestions  and  other  lesions  of 

improve  its  general  health.    Of  these  tlie  the  parenchyma,  diseases  of  the  heart,  &c. 

must  effectual  are  those  of  diet  and  regimeo.  I  have  Uttla  to  aav  on  the  treatment  of 
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tion,  or  these  arc  ro  frequently  induced  by  remarked  by  Tiaennec.  We  sfamllliaTe  or- 
the  spasm,  that  the  phenomena  of  these  casion  to  rctam  to  this  aafaject,  in  em- 
pathological  conditions  arc  very  commonly  nexion  with  the  lesion  dUatatiom  of  tkt  mr- 
combined  with  those  of  spasmodic  asthma,  eelis,  termed  by  Laennec,  etmphjf$tmm  tf  iW 
Hence,  in  asthmatic  subjects,  you  may  /ungs;  and  we  shall  then  advert  to  tke 
have  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  of  dry  catarrh,  view  of  Dr.  W.  Stokes,  which  embFAeet  a 
or  of  humid  catarrh,  assume  in  its  similar  pathological  notion.  The  phe- 
course  a  spasmodic  character ;  and  you  may  nnmena  of  impaired  contrmctilitj  of  tbt 
have  a  paroxysm  of  asthma,  which  came  bronchial  6bres  would  be  the  con  verse  of 
on  suddenly  as  a  spasm,  terminate  by  a  those  of  spasmodic  asthmn ;  the  chief  dif> 
copious  catarrhal  secretion.  The  latter  iicultv  being  in  the  act  of  expiralkm. 
Seems  to  be  a  common  course  of  the  asth-  which  would  be  performed  imperfectly 
mafic  paroxysms,  which  are  sometimes  as.  and  with  much  wheezing  and  eflbrt, 
sociated  with  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  whilst  inspiration  might  be  ahoit  tad 
I'he  congestion  which  these  determine  in  comparatively  nnembanmsaed.  Now  we 
the  membranes  and  structures  of  the  do  meet  with  many  instances  of  dTspacn, 
lungs  exalts  their  sensibility  and  irrita-  generally  with  old  Droachiticaffeetfoas^ bat 
bility ;  and  where  the  circular  fibres  are  occasionally  in  cases  mote  of  a  aeneially 
naturally  disposed  to  spasm,  this  most  nervous  character,and  in  hysterical feomlct, 
readily  excites  it ;  and  this  spasm  may  not  in  which  this  difficulty  of  expiration  is  the 
be  entirely  relaxeii  until  the  congestion  is  prominent  feature.  So,  also,  we  see  the 
relieved  by  a  free  secretion  from  the  bron*  defective  action  of  the  contractile  fibres  of 
chial  membrane.  the  intestinal  tabe  arise  sometioMs  fimm 
Hitherto  we  have  considered  only  the  previousoyer.irritation,andsometimciffom 
spasmodic  form  of  nerrous  asthma,  or  that  more  directly  weakening  or  paralyzing 
dependent  on  an  exemM  sensibility  and  causes,  and  sometimes  from  that  irrrgalv 
f'ontractility  of  the  bronchial  tubes;  distribution  of  the  neryoos  inllaeiice  thst 
but  as,  in  examining  the  elements  of  produces  the  phenomena  oommonlr  called 
dyspnoea,  we  found  that  a  diftct  of  these  hysterical.  Nay,  if  we  consider  that  irri- 
properties  would  disorder  the  process  of  tations  and  inflammations  first  exalt,  and 
breathing,  we  are  led  to  inquire  whether  afterwards  injure  the  contrsctile  pn»per. 
there  may  not  be  a  nervous  asthma  or  ties  of  hollow  organs  or  tubes,  and  that 
dyspnoea  of  this  kind,  from  weakness,  or  these  irritations  or  inflamnwtiona  aflert 
a  pantlifui  of  the  circular  fibres,  or  of  the  successiyely  different  parts  of  the  same 
nerves,  whose  sensibility  guides  their  con-  tubes,  we  can  see  that  spasaM>dic  and  le- 
tractions  ?  We  have  'parallel  affections  laxed  asthma  may  co-exist  in  the  saav 
of  the  alimentary  and  urinary  passages,  person,  one  part  of  the  bronchial 
when,  from  local  or  general  causes,  their  tubes  being  unduly  contracted,  and 
mo\  ing  fibres  become  torpid  or  paralyzed :  another  unduly  relaxed,  from  an  irregular 
and  if  I  am  right  in  supposinir  that  the  distribution  of  the  property  of  irritability, 
action  of  the  circular  fibres,  and  the  elas-  We  have  not  time  to  pursue  this  subject 
ticity  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  further  at  present,  but  we  may  revert  to  it 
bronchi,  are  essential  to  the  effectual  per-  by  and  by  in  connexion  with  dilated 
formance  of  the  act  of  expiration,  defects  bronchi  and  pulmonary  emphysema ;  and, 
of  the  properties  of  these  tissues  must  in  the  meantime,  I  recommend  yoa  to 
cause  a  proportionate  imperfection  in  this  bear  it  in  mind  when  cases  of  astlima  or 
act.  There  are  some  facts  which  seem  dyspnoea  come  under  your  notice, 
to  me  to  bear  directly  on  this  point.  I  *The  treatment  of  spasmodic  asthma 
mentioned  to  you  before,  that  Mr.  Swan  may  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  pa- 
found,  that  in  animals  in  which  the  par  rox*ysm,  and  to  the  general  atate  of  the 
vagum  had  been  divided  in  the  neck,  the  body  in  the  intervals.  One  point  is  u* 
act  of  inspiration  became  imperfect,  and  counteract  the  exciting  canse  of  the 
the  lunes  permanently  distended.  Laennec  snasm;  the  other,  to  remove  or  destmv 
remarked,  that  the  lungs  of  persons  who  this  cau^e  altogether.  To  relax  the 
died  from  suffiDcation  in  sewers,  appeared,  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  yarious 
on  opening  the  bodies,  uncommonly  dis.  measures  may  be  suited,  according  to 
tended,  and  did  not  collapse  as  usual ;  the  immediate  cause  of  the  spasm, 
and  he  proposes  it  as  a  unery,  whether  When  this  is  purely  neryons,  with  little  or 
this  may  not  be  from  a  suaden  dilatation  no  bronchitic  or  catarrhal  oomplicatine, 
of  the  air-cell^.  Now,  sulphuretted  hy-  such  antispasmodics  as  mthcr,  valeriao. 
drogen  fl[Rs,  which  is  a  chief  component  of  asafiBtida,  opium,  belladonna,  and  the 
the  exhalations  of  sewers,  is  remarkable  fumes  of  stramonium  or  tubeccn,  will 
for  its  power  to  destroy  muscular  irritabi-  sometimes  succeed,  and  each  one  of  these 
lity ;  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  its  has  proveil  more  successful  than  theotben 
direct  paraly/.ing  effect  on  the  bronchial  in  particular  cases,  but  seldom  retains  its 
6hrc8  may  be  the  cause  of  th«  distension  efficacy  long.    A  more  generally  andjier- 
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manently  saccessful  remedy  is  strong  Particular  mles  can  scarcely  be  laid  down, 
coffee,  made  by  infusion,  long;  ago  recom-  as  the  proper  measures  will  vary  greatly,  ac- 
mended  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Bree,  and  cording  to  the  circumstances;  but  the  ex. 
much  extolled  by  Laennec.  I  have  known  perience  of  the  patient  will  generally  give 
some  asthmatic  persons  who  relied  so  a  clue  to  the  most  eligible  plan.  The 
much  on  its  efficacy,  that  the  very  idea  of  shower-bath,  and  moderate  exercise  in  the 
being  out  of  the  reach  of  it  would  be  open  air,  avoiding  walking  a^inst  a  strong 
enough  to  bring  on  a  fit;  and  they  most  wind,  are  very  beneficial  in  most  cases, 
scrupulously  avoided  using  coffee  as  an  Of  medicinal  agents,  besides  those  neces- 
ordinary  beverage,  lest  this  should  im-  sary  to  regulate  the  secretions,  the  metallic 
pair  its  efficacy  as  a  remedial  agent,  tonics  sometimes  do  good,  by  diminishing 
This  was  a  good  rule,  for  even  this  is  the  morbid  mobility  of  the  bronchial  mus- 
not  free  from  tiie  tendency  of  antispasmo-  cles,  or  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  that 
die  and  narcotic  remedies  in  general,  to  influence  them ;  and  I  have  known,  in 
lose  their  power  bv  frequent  repetition,  various  instances,  the  sulphate  and  oxyde 
In  some  cases,  sudden  strong  impressions  of  zinc,  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  the 
on  the  system,  such  as  by  dashing  pails  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  sulphate  of  cnp. 
cold  water  on  the  body,  or  passing  mode*  per,  severally  beneficial  in  diminishing  the 
rate  electric  shocks  through  it,  have  been  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  the  pa- 
known  to  stop  a  paroxysm  of  asthma ;  roxysms.  Probably  these  remedies  act 
and  their  mode  of  action  must  be  referred  through  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  (the 
to  the  principle  of  which  I  have  spoken  par  vagum),  which  are  so  closely  associated 
before.  I  know  of  one  remarkable  case,  with  those  which  influence  the  bronchial 
in  which  there  is  apt  to  come  on  quite  fibres;  and  they  may  do  this  directly,  or 
suddenly  a  loss  of  voice,  and  even  of  the  indirectly,  by  improving  the  condition 
power  of  articulation,  from  a  spasm  of  and  function  of  the  stomach,  disorders  of 
certain  laryngeal  muscles,  and  to  some  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  arc  so  com- 
degree  of  the  bronchi  also.  The  subject  monly  associated  with  spasmodic  asthma, 
is  a  lady  of  strong  mind,  and  by  no  means  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  lead, 
fanciful,  or  (according  to  the  general  ap-  which  is  known  to  exert  such  a  paralyzinfl" 
plication  of  the  term)  hysterical.  For  a  influence  on  the  muscles  of  both  animi3 
considerable  time  relief  was  instanta-  and  organic  life,  might  be  capable  of 
neously  given  merely  by  her  taking  a  few  lowering  their  irritability  when  excessive 
electric  sparks  with  her  fingers.  This  and  excited  to  spasm ;  but  its  adminis- 
remedy  afterwards  lost  its  efficacy ;  and  tration  would  require  much  judgment, 
even  shocks  failed  to  relax  the  spasm,  and  I  have  nut  bad  an  opportunity  of 
Subsequently  it  was  found  that  holding  a  trying  it. 

lump  of  ice  in  the  back  part  of  the  month  The  signs  of  improvement  are  (besides 
was  as  effectual  in  loosening  the  tongue  the  less  frequent  occurrence,  diminished 
and  the  breath  as  the  electric  spark  had  severity,  and  shorter  duration  of  the  pa- 
been.  This  affection  was  purely  nervous;  roxysms),  a  freer  state  of  the  respiration  in 
it  could  be  excited  at  any  time  by  a  strong  the  intervals,  so  that  the  vesicular  mur. 
mental  emotion,  or  a  slap  on  the  back,  and  mur  is  pretty  audible,  without  much  ad- 
always  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  came  on.  mixture,  throughout  the  chest,  and  is  in- 

If  the  asthmatic  spasm  be  complicated  creased  in  loudness  by  quicker  and  deeper 

with  bronchitic    or  catarrhal,  affections,  inspirations,  not  stopped  or  impaired  as 

which  is  very  frequently  the  case,  the  re-  <  during  the  continuance  of  the  asthmatic 

medics  recommended  for  these  may  often  tendency,  when  additional  effort  will  often 

be  advantageously  combined  with  some  of  at  any  time  excite  the  spasm.    In  the  cure 

those  just  named;  and  when  the  nervons  of  this,  as  of  other  spasmodic  disorders,  it 

affection   does  not  form  the  chief  part  of  is  very  necessary  to  watch  the  circum- 

the  complaint,  it  is  probably  dependent  stances  that  excite  the  paroxysms,  in  order 

only  on  the  altered  condition  of  the  mem-  to  be  able  to  avoid  them;  for  the  frequent 

brane,  which  is  either  inflamed  or  con-  occurrence  of  spasm  increases  the  chance 

gested,  and  to  which,  therefore,  the  reme-  of  its  recurrence,  until  it  becomes  habitual, 

dial  agents  must  be  chiefly  addressed.  and  may  be  excited  under  almost  any  cir- 

The  fulfilling  of  the  second  indication,  cnmstanoes.     llie   evil    of  an  habitual 

to  diminish  excessive  irritability  of  the  asthma  is  not  only  the  inconvenience  and 

bronchial  muscles,  or  to  remove  the  causes  distress  occasioned  by  the  paroxysm  itself, 

of  irritation  by  which  they  are  excited,  but  also  the  permanent  changes  which  it 

will  be  best  aimed  at  by  various  means  may  induce  in  the  structures  of  the  lung — 

which  tend  to  restore  a  proper  balance  of  sncn  as  contraction  and  rigidity  of  the 

the  functions  of  the  whole  system,  and  to  air- tubes,  congestions  and  other  lesions  of 

improve  its  general  health.    Of  these  the  the  parenchyma,  diseases  of  the  heart,  &c. 

must  effectual  are  those  of  diet  and  regimen.  I  have  little  to  say  on  the  treatment  of 
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tion,  or  tliene  are  no  frequently  indoce<l  by  remarked  by  LaeoDee.  We  abftll  hmre  or- 
tiie  fpnuin,  tbat  the  phenomena  of  tbese  cation  to  return  to  this  sslqect,  ia  eaa- 
pathological  conditions  are  very  commonly  nexion  with  the  lesion  dilataiiam  mf  tkt  mt- 
eombined  with  those  of  spasmodic  asthma,  edit,  termed  by  Laenncc,  emtpkyttmm  wf  t&f 
Hence,  in  asthmatic  subjects,  yon  may  lungs;  and  we  shall  tbeo  advert  to  tiK 
have  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  of  dry  catarrh,  view  of  Dr.  W.  Stokes,  whicli  emVraees  a 
or  of  humid  catarrh,  assume  in  its  similar  pathological  notioo.  The  pbe- 
course  a  spasmodic  character ;  and  you  may  nomena  of  impaired  oontractilitj  of  tbt 
have  a  paroxysm  of  asthma,  which  came  bronchial  fibres  would  be  the  oonTene  of 
on  suddenly  as  a  spaum,  terminate  by  a  those  of  spasmodic  asthma ;  the  eliirfdif- 
copious  catarrhal  secretion.  The  latter  ficultv  being  in  the  act  of  expirmtioB, 
Seems  to  be  a  common  course  of  the  asth-  which  would  be  performed  imperfectly 
matic  paroxysms,  which  are  sometimes  as-  and  with  much  wheearing  and  elect, 
sociatcd  with  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  whilst  inspiration  might  be  abort  aad 
I'he  congestion  which  these  determine  in  comparatively  nnembarraased.  Ncyw  we 
the  membranes  and  structures  of  the  do  meet  with  many  instances  of  djmpmtm, 
lungs  exalts  their  sensibility  and  irrita-  generally  with  old  broncfaitic  afleettosia^bal 
bility ;  and  where  the  circular  fibres  are  occasionally  in  cases  more  of  a  cenenlly 
naturally  disposed  to  spasm,  this  most  nervouscharacter,and  in  hysterical  females, 
readily  excites  it ;  and  this  spasm  may  not  in  which  this  difficulty  of  expiratton  is  tbe 
be  entirely  relaxed  until  the  congestion  is  prominent  feature.  So,  also,  we  see  the 
relieved  by  a  free  secretion  from  the  bron>  defective  action  of  the  contractile  fibres  of 
chiul  membrane.  the  intestinal  tube  arise  sometimes  fkoas 
Hitherto  we  have  considered  only  the  preriousover.initation,andsometinie8fRNB 
spasmodic  form  of  nervous  asthma,  or  that  more  directly  weakening  or  paralyzing 
dependent  on  an  eicetdvt  sensibility  and  causes,  and  sometimes  IVora  tiiatirregiiltf 
contractility  of  the  bronchial  tubes;  distribution  of  tbe  nervous  inlloenoe  that 
but  as,  in  examining  the  elements  of  produces  the  phenomena  commonly  called 
dynpnaea,  we  found  that  a  defect  of  these  hysterical.  Nay,  if  we  consider  that  irri. 
properties  would  disorder  the  process  of  tations  and  inflammations  first  exalt,  and 
breathing,  we  are  led  to  inquire  whether  afterwards  injure  the  contractile  proper- 
there  may  not  be  a  nervous  asthma  or  ties  of  hollow  organs  or  tubes,  and  that 
dyspnoea  of  this  kind,  from  weakness,  or  these  irritations  or  inflammations  affect 
a  paraltftit  of  the  circular  fibres,  or  of  the  successively  diflerent  parts  of  the  same 
nerves,  whose  sensibility  guides  their  con-  tubes,  we  can  see  that  spasmodic  and  re- 
tractions?  We  have  parallel  affections  laxed  asthma  may  co-exist  in  the  saoie 
of  the  alimentary  and  urinary  passages,  person,  one  part  of  the  bronchial 
when,  from  local  or  general  causes,  their  tubes  being  unduly  contracted,  and 
mo^  ing  fibres  become  torpid  or  paralyzed :  another  unduly  relaxed,  from  an  irregular 
and  if  I  am  right  in  supposinir  that  the  distribution  of  the  property  of  irritability, 
action  of  the  circular  fibres,  and  the  elas-  We  have  not  time  to  pursue  this  subject 
ticity  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  further  at  present,  but  we  may  revert  to  it 
bronchi,  are  essential  to  the  effectual  per-  by  and  by  in  connexion  with  dilated 
formance  of  the  act  of  expiration,  defects  bronchi  and  pulmonary  emphysema ;  and, 
of  the  properties  of  these  tissues  must  in  the  meantime,  I  recommend  yon  to 
cause  a  proportionate  imperfection  in  this  bear  it  in  mind  when  cases  of  astbma  or 
act.  There  are  some  facts  which  seem  dyspnoea  come  under  your  notice, 
to  me  to  bear  directly  on  this  point.  I  The  treatment  of  spasmodic  asthma 
mentioned  to  you  before,  that  Mr.  Swan  may  be  considered  in  relation  to  tbe  pa- 
found,  that  in  animals  in  which  the  par  roxysm,  and  to  the  general  state  <^  the 
vagum  had  l>een  divided  in  the  neck,  the  body  in  the  intervals.  One  point  is  to 
act  of  inspiration  became  imperfect,  and  counteract  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
tbe  lungs  permanently  distended.  Laennec  spasm ;  the  other,  to  remove  or  destroy 
remarked,  that  the  lungs  of  persons  who  tliis  cause  altogether.  To  relax  the 
died  from  suffocation  in  sewers,  appeared,  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  Tarions 
on  opening  the  bodies,  uncommonly  dis*  measures  may  be  suited,  according  to 
tended,  and  did  not  collapse  as  usual;  the  immediate  cause  of  the  spasm, 
and  he  proposes  it  as  a  query,  whether  When  this  is  purely  nervous,  with  little  or 
this  may  not  be  from  a  suaden  dilatation  ne  bronchitic  or  catarrhal  complication, 
of  the  air-cells.  Now,  sulphuretted  hjr-  snch  antispasmodics  as  lether,  valerian, 
dmgen  gas,  which  is  a  chief  component  of  asafcetida,  opium,  belladonna,  and  the 
the  exhalations  of  sewers,  is  remarkable  fumes  of  stramonium  or  tobacco,  will 
for  its  power  to  destroy  muscular  irritabi-  sometimes  succeed,  and  each  one  of  these 
lity ;  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  its  has  proved  more  successf\il  than  the  others 
direct  paralysing  effect  on  the  bronchial  in  particular  cases,  but  seldom  retaias  its 
fibres  may  be  the  cause  of  the  distension  efficacy  long.    A  more  generally  andfper* 
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manentlj  successful  remedy  is  strong  Particular  rules  can  scarcely  be  laid  down, 
coffee,  made  by  infusion,  long;  ago  recom-  as  the  proper  measures  will  vary  greatly,  ac. 
mended  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Bree,  and  cording  to  the  circumstances;  but  the  ex- 
much  extolled  by  Laennec.  I  have  known  perience  of  the  patient  will  generally  give 
some  asthmatic  persons  who  relied  so  a  clue  to  the  most  eligible  plan.  The 
much  on  its  efficacy,  that  the  very  idea  of  '  shower-bath,  and  moderate  exercise  in  the 
being  out  of  the  reach  of  it  would  be  open  air,  avoiding  walking  against  a  strong 
enough  to  bring  on  a  fit;  and  they  most  wind,  are  very  beneficial  in  most  cases, 
scrupulously  avoided  using  coffee  as  an  Of  medicinal  agents,  besides  those  neces- 
ordinary  beverage,  lest  this  should  im-  sary  to  regulate  the  secretions,  the  metallic 
pair  its  efficacy  as  a  remedial  agent,  tonics  sometimes  do  good,  by  diminishing 
This  was  a  good  rule,  for  even  this  is  the  morbid  mobility  of  the  bronchial  mns- 
not  free  from  tiie  tendency  of  antispasmo-  cles,  or  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  that 
die  and  narcotic  remedies  in  general,  to  influence  them ;  and  I  have  known,  in 
lose  their  power  bv  frequent  repetition,  various  instances,  the  sulphate  and  oxydc 
In  some  cases,  sudden  strong  impressions  of  zinc,  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  the 
on  the  system,  such  as  by  dashing  pails  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  sulphate  of  cop. 
cold  water  on  the  body,  or  passing  mode*  per,  severally  beneficial  in  diminishing  the 
rate  electric  shocks  Uirough  it,  have  been  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  the  pa- 
known  to  stop  a  paroxysm  of  asthma;  roxysms.  Probably  these  remedies  act 
and  their  mode  of  action  must  be  referred  through  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  (the 
to  the  principle  of  which  I  have  spoken  par  vagum),  which  are  so  closely  associated 
before.  I  know  of  one  remarkable  case,  with  those  which  influence  the  bronchial 
in  which  there  is  apt  to  come  on  quite  fibres;  and  they  may  do  this  directly,  or 
suddenly  a  loss  of  voice,  and  even  of  the  indirectly,  by  improving  the  condition 
power  of  articulation,  from  a  spasm  of  and  function  of  the  stomach,  disorders  of 
certain  laryngeal  muscles,  and  to  some  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  are  so  com- 
degree  of  the  bronchi  also.  The  subject  monly  associated  with  spasmodic  asthma, 
is  a  lady  of  strong  mind,  and  by  no  means  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  iead^ 
fanciful,  or  (according  to  the  general  ap-  which  is  known  to  exert  such  a  paralyzins^ 
plication  of  the  term)  hysterical.  For  a  influence  on  the  muscles  of  both  animi3 
considerable  time  relief  was  instanta-  and  organic  life,  might  be  capable  of 
neously  given  merely  by  her  taking  a  few  lowering  their  irritability  when  excessive 
electric  sparks  with  her  fingers.  This  and  excited  to  spasm ;  but  its  adminis- 
remedy  afterwards  lost  its  efficacy ;  and  tration  would  rcouire  much  judgment, 
even  shocks  failed  to  relax  the  spasm,  and  I  have  nut  nad  an  opportunity  of 
Subsequently  it  was  found  that  holding  a  trying  it. 

lump  of  ice  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  The  s)gns  of  improvement  are  (besides 
was  as  effectual  in  loosening  the  tongue  the  less  frequent  occurrence,  diminished 
and  the  breath  as  the  electric  spark  had  severity,  and  shorter  duration  of  the  pa- 
been.  This  affection  was  purely  nervous;  roxysms),  a  freer  state  of  the  respiration  in 
it  could  be  excited  at  any  time  by  a  strong  the  intervals,  so  that  the  vesicular  mur. 
mental  emotion,  or  a  slap  on  the  back,  and  mur  is  pretty  audible,  without  much  ad- 
alwaysceased  as  suddenly  as  it  came  on.  mixture,  throughout  the  chest,  and  is  in- 
If  the  asthmatic  spasm  be  complicated  creased  in  loudness  by  quicker  and  deeper 
with  broncbitic  or  catarrhal,  affections,  inspirations,  not  stopped  or  impaired  as 
which  is  very  frequently  the  case,  the  re-  .during  the  continuance  of  the  asthmatic 
medics  recommended  for  these  may  often  tendency,  when  additional  effort  will  often 
be  advantageously  combined  with  some  of  at  any  time  excite  the  spasm.  In  the  cure 
those  just  named;  and  when  the  nervons  of  this,  as  of  other  spasmodic  disorders,  it 
affection  does  not  form  the  chief  part  of  is  very  necessary  to  watch  the  circum- 
the  complaint,  it  is  probably  dependent  stances  that  excite  the  paroxysms,  in  order 
only  on  the  altered  condition  of  the  mem-  to  be  able  to  avoid  them;  for  the  frequent 
brane,  which  is  either  inflamed  or  con-  occurrence  of  spasm  increases  the  chance 

Sested,  and  to  which,  therefore,  the  reme-  of  its  recurrence,  until  it  becomes  habitual, 

ial  agents  must  be  chiefly  addressed.  and  may  be  excited  under  almost  any  cir- 

The  fulfilling  of  the  second  indication,  cnmstanoes.     The   evil    of  an  habitual 

to  diminish  excessive  irritability  of  tha  asthma  is  not  only  the  inconvenience  and 

bronchial  moscles,  or  to  remove  the  causes  distress  occasioned  by  the  paroxysm  itself, 

of  irritation  by  which  they  are  excited,  but  also  the  permanent  changes  which  it 

will  be  best  aimed  at  by  various  means  may  induce  in  the  structures  of  the  lung — 
which  tend  to  restore  a  proper  balance  of    sucn  as  contraction  and  rigidity  of  the 

the  functions  of  the  whole  system,  and  to  air-tubes,  congestions  and  other  lesions  of 

improve  its  general  h^th.    Of  these  the  the  parenchyma,  diseases  of  the  heart,  5cc. 
moateflectuiu  are  those  of  diet  and  regimeo.        I  bave  little  to  say  on  the  treatment  of 
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the  dyspnoea  arising  from  parahsis,  atony.  LECTURES  ON  TUMORS  ; 

or  weakness  of  the  contractile  and  elastic  -^  v^-t     «^iiAVfn.oy 

fibres  of  the  air-tubes.    Depending,  as  this  Delivered  at   St,  Ceffrge't   Hospital, 
affection  nsually  does,  on  previous  inflam- 
matory   lesions,    the  remedies  generally  Bt  Casar  Hawkins,  Esq. 
useful  at  the  decline  of  those  lesions  are  _^__ 
such  as  may  he  supposed  to  act,  in  some 

measure,  by  stimulating  or  giving  tone  to  Definitim  of  Tumar.—Moda  of  Fotmatian.^ 

the  bronchial  fibres.    Thus  ammoniacum,  Cawes^InJlammation  of—Datruelion  by 

myrrh,  henzom,  the  balsams  of  copaiba  Ligature  of  VtsteU.—RapidUy  of  Growik. 

and  Peru,  and  the  inhalation  of  tar  and  ^Yeiture  vifluenced  by  SUimtian.--  AnaU^ 

other  stimulating  vapours,  besides  their  gous  and  Heterobgom  For^nation»,-^Phu». 

operation  on  the  secerning  function  of  the  cat  Characters.^  Malignancy.  ^CIomu^ 

air-tubes,  may  probably  have  an  influence  tion.                           ©       ^               j 
of  this  kind  on  their  moving  fibres ;  and 

they  may  thus  improve  their  condition,  L  Order,  Encysted  Tumors. 
in  relation  to  the  act  of  both  expiration  ,   ^            „  .            «         j  •»• 
and  expectoration ;  the  difficulty  of  which  ^'  Genus,  Sebaceous  Encysted  Tuman. 
often  forms  the  most  prominent  feature  ^  hate  now  to  bring  under  your  conside- 
in  many  protracted  cases  of  inflammatory  ration  the  subject  of  Turners.     But  what, 
and  congestive  disorders  of  the  air-tubes.  in  surgical  language,  is  a  tumor  ?     Strictly 
Most  commonly,  when  the  sensibility  of  speaking,  it  may  be,  perhaps,  defined  as  a 
the  bronchial  tubes  is  increased,  their  con-  new  formation — an  addition  to  some  part 
tract! lit.v  is  so  likewise ;  when  the  inhala-  of  the  body  of  a  substance  organized,  or 
tion  of  cold  air  is  painful,  it  also  seems  to  partly  oi^nized,  and  not  the  result  of  in- 
take awav  the  breath  :  but  I  have  before  flammation  only.     A  tumor  is  not  a  mere 
hinted,  that  the  animal  sensibility  and  twelling,  you  will  observe,  however  large, 
organic  contractility  may  not  always  be  in  ^  have  seen  the  breast  enlarged  so  as  to 


and  the  relaxed  state  of  the  bronchial  i^moved,  in  fact,  when  of  the  weight  of 

tubes,  marked  by  difficult  or  imperfect  ex-  lOOlbs. ;  bat  this,  too,  is  a  kind  of  byper- 

pectoration,  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  trophy  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  textures, 

an  increased  sensibility  of  the  bronchial  You  may  here  see  the  tibia  twice  as  larro 

membrane,  so  that  the  breathing  of  cold  '^^  thick  as  usual,  but  this  growth  is  only 

or  irritating  air  becomes  unusually  pain-  the  enlargement  of  inflammation;  by  the 

ful.    In  a  few  such  cases,  I  have  known  ^^^  of  it  is  a  preparation  of  the  humems, 

relief  to  be  afforded  by  the  inhalation,  ^ith  some  exostoses  upon  it    Now  these, 

twice  or  three  times  a  day^  of  the  vapour  however  small,  constitute  a  form  of  tumor, 

of  hot  water,  to  which  a  few  grains  of  according  to  the  definition  just  given, 

camphor  have  been  added.      When  this  There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  in 

fails,  I  should  be  disposed  to  try  other  nar-  the  mode  in  which  tumors  originate, 

cotics,  such  as  hroscyamus,  or  conium ;  1*  A  tumor  is,  at  one  time,  a  mmpU  ad- 

which  may  be  diffnsed  through  the  water,  dition  to  the  original   texture:    such   is 

in  the  form  of  recent  extract,  or  saturated  sometimes  a  fatty  tumor ;  such  are  some 

tincture,  rendered  more  volatile  by  a  small  forms  of  exostoses,  in  which  the  natural 

addition  of  liquor  potassas.    The  propor-  hone  is  unaltered,  and  the  new  formation 

tions  must  be  determined  by  experience,  possesses  the  same  structure  nearly  as  the 

beginning  with  small  quantities.   In  these  hone  to  which  it    is  attached ;    such  is 

cases,  and  others  in   which  soreness,  or  sometimes  a  cancerous  tumor,  when  at- 

rawness,  of  the  stomach  is  complained  of,  tached  to  the  side  of  the  breast,  or  other 

much   comfort  may  be  derived  from  the  organ.  And  these  new  formations,  yon  will 

use  of  Jeffreys'  Respirator;  or  if  the  pa-  observe,  may  sometimes  be  similar,  or  at 

tient  do  not  choose  to  be  so  muzzled,  letat  analogous,  to  the  tissue  in   which 

some  of  the  same  benefit  may  be  obtained  they  arise— as  the  exostoses,  or  fatty  tn- 

by  tying  a  porous  silk  handkerehief,  or  a  mor,  to  the  natural  bone,  or  fat— or  they 

piece  of  fur,  over  the  mouth;  or,  in  the  may  be  entirely  dissimilar  from  every  na- 

case  of  ladies,  even  by  wearing  a  thick  tnral  texture,  and  not  present  even  an 

veil.                                  «  analogy  in  their  structure  to  any  normal 

part  of  the  body;  as  in  the  instance  of  the 

_  cancerous  tumor  just  alluded  to.    Hence 

arises  the  division  which  has  been  made, 
of  new  or  accidental  formations,  into 
analt^out  or  heteroU^otu  stmetares,  accord* 
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ing  as  tbey  resemble  or  are  nnlike  any  of  clearly  not  originated  in  these  ways.  With 

the  natural  textured  of  the  body.  regard  to  the  organized  lymph  as  a  cause 

2dly.  A  tumor  is,  at  another  time,  the  of  tumors,  we  see  constantly  the  thickening 
con?ersioD  of  an  original  tissue,  or  struc-  around  the  joint,  or  the  hardness  in  the 
ture,  into  a  new  one.  A  gland  inflames,  breast,  produced  by  lymph,  but  it  is  only 
and  is  enlarged  by  the  usual  deposits  of  now  and  then  that  a  tumor  originates  in  , 
inflammation ;  it  may,  howe?er,  have  a  this  thickened  part.  It  has  been  well  re- 
new action  established  in  it,  its  natural  marked  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  if  the  con> 
textures  may  be  absorbed,  and  a  new  sub-  version  of  either  blood  or  lymph  were  the 
stance  deposited  in  their  place,  and  it  will  general  cause  of  tumor,  we  ought  to  be 
then  constitute  a  tumor ;  it  may  be  of  a  able  to  see  its  several  stages ;  whereas  a 
carcinomatous  nature,  or  a  medullary  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  pea  is  as  distinct 
structure,  and  so  on.  Such  conversion  uf  and  well  defined,  in  many  cases,  as  one  of 
one  substance  into  another  is  generally  a  201bs.  weight.  Something  more,  then,  is 
change  of  the  natural  textures  of  the  part  necessary  to  make  the  organized  lymph  a 
into  something  not  known  before  in  any  tumor,  and  we  are,  for  the  most  part,  ig- 
part  of  the  body — t.  e,  the  tumor  formed  norant  of  the  ultimate  cause  of  their 
bv  change  of  structure,  instead  of  by  slm-  growth,  whether  it  be  in  the  state  of  the 
pie  addition,  is  generally,  though  not  part  or  the  condition  of  the  general  system, 
always,  a  heterologous  tumor.  You  will  Inflammation  is,  in  fact,  an  occasional 
perceive,  moreover,  that,  commencing  in  cause  only  of  the  growth  of  a  tumor ;  and 
this  manner,  a  tumor  may  actually  be  less  the  effects  of  inflammation  are  a  kind  of 
in  size  than  the  organ  whose  place  it  has  excitant :  a  tumor  grows  in  the  inflamed 
usurped.  part  from  some  peculiarity  (generally  a 

3dly.  A  tumor  may  be  formed  thus:  constitutional  peculiarity);  and  the  in- 
simple  enlaigement  has  taken  place  (in  flamed  and  thickened  texture  is  selected  for 
the  breast,  for  instance)  in  consequence  of  the  situation  of  the  tumor,  as  the  weakest; 
inflammation;  lymph  has  been  organized,  just  as  if  a  tendency  to  ulceration  is  iu- 
so  as  to  leave  a  swelling  for  twenty  years  duced  by  depression  of  the  constitHtion,  a 
perhaps:  then  a  new  action  ensues;  there  cicatrix,  or  other  newly- formed  part,  will 
is  a  deposition  of  new  structure,  fungous  usually  be  the  seat  of  the  ulceration, 
or  scirrhous,  and  it  grows  rapidly,  and  the  Sir  Edward  Home  imagined  that  an  in- 
mere  swelling  becomes  a  tumor,  jury  was  always  the  cause  of  the  growth 

Thus,  then,  a  tumor  may  origrinate  in  of  tumors;  in  which  injury  there  was  an 
three  difi*erent  ways,  all  diflering  from  in-  action  more  than  enough  to  repair  the  in- 
flammation. This  distinction  was  first  jury.  But  an  injury,  also,  is  only  an 'oc- 
made,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  and  it  casional  cause.  A  person  received  a  blow 
is  of  great  importance  in  practice.  For  on  the  femur,  and  this  cartilaginous  exos- 
the  most  part,  all  simple  enlargements,  tosis  was  the  result ;  but  a  hundred  other 
or  mere  swellings,  are  more  or  less  under  persons  would  only  have  inflammation 
the  control  of  remedial  agents,  and  seldom  established  by  the  blow.  A  groom,  in 
require  a  surgical  operation.  A  gentle-  catching  a  horse,  ruptured  a  few  fibres  of 
man,  for  instance,  under  my  care,  had  a  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  this  large  tumor 
swelling  of  the  testis,  which  was  at  least  of  fungus  haematodes  appeared  in  the  part 
eight  inches  long,  ulcerated,  and  with  in  a  short  time ;  but  how  many  persons 
large  fungous  projections,  like  those  of  a  will  rupture  their  muscles  without  any 
malignant  disease :  but  by  a  course  of  mer.  such  consequence ! 

cury  of  six  weeks'  duration  all  this  was  Although,  then,    inflammation,   or  an 

cured.    On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  new  injury,  will  now  and  then  be  a  local  cause 

formations  resist  treatment,  and  most  of  for  the  formation  of  a  tumor,  yet,  in   the 

them  require  the  removal  or  destruction  greater  number  of  cases,  with  ul  the  fond- 

of  the  tumor.  ness  of  our  patients  for  assigning  a  reason 

Many  speculations  have  been  entered  for  their  diseases,  no  evident  cause  can  be 

into  with  regard  to   the    causes  of   the  detected.    They  grow  for  some  time  before 

growth  of  tumors.    Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr,  they  are  discovered,  and  no  pain,  nor  red- 

Abemethy  supposed  that  they  began  by  ness,  nor  other  sign  of  inflammation,  is 

the  organization  of  a  clot  of  blood  acci-  perceived ;   they  may  increase  to  20lbs. 

dentally  effused,  or  of  lymph  deposited  by  weight,  and  yet  no  symptom  whatever  of 

inflammation.    A  preparation  is  seen  in  inflammation  is  shown  during  the  whole 

the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  of  their    steady  growth.     They   produce 

to  show  the  first  organization  of  a  coagu-  pressure  on  the  surrounding  ])arts,  and  its 

lum  in  this  way ;  but  it  is  to  me  any  thing  usual  effects,   condensation  of  the  cellular 

but  satisfactory,  and  is  probably  a  mistake  texture,  and  consequently,  in  most  cases,  a 

altogether;  and  certainly   there  appears,  cyst,  more  or  less  perfect,  around  them; 

in  the  majority  of  cases,  no  proof  of  either  absorption  of  the  neighbouring  substances, 

circanutance,  and  in  many  the  tumor  has  even  of  tbo  bones  which  are  in  contafii 
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with  them  in  the  interior  of  the  hodj;  together;  while  another,  at  tlie  emd  M 

stretching  of  the  skin  which  coven  tbetn,  twenty  years,  maj  not  be  hof^  ihmm  a 

and  attenuation  of  its  substance,  till  it  at  pea.    Most  tumors  increase  with  moderate 

last  gives  way  by  ulceration;  and  yet,  per-  rapidity  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  sad- 

haps,  no  inflammation    will  have  been  denly  enlarge  in  a  much  greater  ratio,  so 

brought  on.  that  a  few  weeks  will  make  a  greater 

Generally,  however,  there  is  a  period  in  difference  in  their  size  than  as  masj  pre- 

the  growth  of  every  tumor  when  inflam-  ceding  years. 

mation  is  established,  and  at  this  time  a  The  tendency  to  the  formation  of  t«mofi 

sudden    increase  of   the  growth  of   the  arises  in  part  from  original  textnre;  tii^ 

tumor  is  observed  with  all  the  nsual  signs  glandnlar  organs, snch  as  the  breast  or  liver, 

of  inflammation,   and  the  occurrence  of  are  more  liable  to  them  thaa  the  besirt  or 

further  changes  in  the  new  textures— nice-  lungs;  but  such  a  rule  is  not  universal,  for 

ration,  suppuration,  and  sloughing.    The  the  salivary  glands  are  scarcely  ever  thas 

diiposition    to   such   alteration    depends  diseased;  the  more  vascular  tiasnes,  snch 

partly  on  the  original  texture  of  the  tumor;  as  the  skin,  are  also  more  disposed  to  the 

It  talces  place  early,  and  pretty  certainly  formation  of  accidental  growths  than  sim. 

in    cancer,  for  instance,    while  a    fatty  pie  parenchyma. 

tumor  may  have  shown  no  tendency  to  I  have  explained  to  yon  the  meaning  of 

inflammation  when  it  weighs  40  lbs.    It  analogous  and  heterologous  tumors.    Mr. 

dependi,  however,   partly    on    the   situ.  Hunter's  definition  of  a  tumor  is,  *<  a  cir- 

stion  of  the  tumor,  and  its  power  of  ob.  cumscribed  substance  produced  by  disease, 

tainiog  skin  from  the  contiguous  parts,  and  different  in  its  nature  and  connexions 

A  tumor  on  the  hand  would,  therefore,  from  the  surrounding  parts."     Now  this 

generally  ulcerate  sooner  than  one  on  the  is  true — but  in  a  limited  sense.    For  it  is 

thigh  or  shoulder ;  and  one  behind  the  curious  that  most  tumors  are  assimilated 

jaw  can  scarcely  gain  so  large  a  size  with-  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  organ  or  tissue 

out  ulcerating   as  another  situated  low  in  which  they  reside;  thus  the  same  cause 

down  ill  the  neck.     You  must  not,  on  this  in  action  upon  the  bone  will  produce  some 

account,  reckon  ulceration  over  a  tumor  as  form  of  bony  tumor,  which,  influencing 

a  certain  sign  of  its  malignancy,  or  of  its  the  adipose  tissue,  will  cause  the  new 

fatal  tendency.  structure  to  assume  the    nature  of  faL 

However    they  are  originally  formed.  Thus  it  happen*,  that  certain  structures 

tumors  are  supplied  with  blood  from  the  are  confined  to  certain  situations;  polypi  to 

vessels  aroona  them ;  sometimes  one  or  the    mucous   membrane ;   epulis    to    the 

two  arteries  only  enter  at  the  base  of  the  gums,  and  so  on;  so  that  I  shall  leave 

tumor,  and  it  increases  uniformly  towards  these  special  diseases  to  be  described  when 

the  surface ;  at  other  times  vessels  enter  we  speak  to  yon  of  the  diseases  of  such 

the   tumor  in  every  direction,  and  every  parts  in  subsequent  lectures.     So,  also, 

cut  of  the  knife,  in  an  operation,  induces  many  of  the  analogous  formations  are  so 

great  hiemorrhage.    Attempts  have  been  from  their  situation,  such  as  this  mass  of 

made  by  Maunoir,  and  other  persons,  to  bone  and  cartilage  which  was  attached  to 

cause  the  destruction  of  tumors  by  tying  the  femur;  but  in  other  cases  their  stmc- 

the  principal  vessel  which  supplies  them,  ture  does  not  depend  on  any  local  cause, 

and  thus  aeprive  them  of  blood  altogether,  such  as  this  cartilage  from  a  gland,  or  this 

or  to  such  a  degree  as  to  stop  ^eir  growth,  mass  of  bone  from  an  ovarian  cyst    The 

The  effect,  however,  has  usually  been  only  heterologous   formations   are    more  nni- 

temporary,  just  as  when  this  operation  versally  alike,  and  present  nearly  the  same 

has  been  done  for  bronchocele;  you  close  structure  wherever  they  are  situated,  whe- 

one  vessel,  but  others  very  shortly  increase  ther  in  the  breast  or  arm.     Whether  yon 

in  size,  so  as  to  supply  the  loss.    Some-  examine  a  fungus  hasmatodes  tumor  in  the 

times,  again,  changes  are  produced  by  the  lungs  or  kidney,  or  brain,  there  is  no  great 

operation,  making  the  tumor  ulcerate  and  difference;  it  is  not  only  unlike  the  texture 

slough,  from  its  possessing  less  vitality  in  which  it  grows,  but  like  nothing  yon 

than  theoriginaltexturesof  the  body;  but  will  observe  which  is  met  with  in  any 

a  successful  result  from  this  method  of  natural  part  of  the  body :  such,  for  in- 

treatment  is  very  rarely  met  with,  and  in  stance,  is   this  melanosis  of  the   lungs, 

most  instances  no  difference  at  all  is  pro-  Even  these  tumors,  however,  are  modified 

duced  by  it ;  the  new  action  once  esta*  slightly  by  the  textures  around  them,  and 

blished,  goes  on  nearly  uninterruptedly,  fungus  hasmatodes  of  the  bones,  or  of  the 

since  the  original  cause  is  uninfluenced  Inngs,  presents  some  pointe  of  dissima- 

by  a  diminution  of  arterial  supply.    The  larity.      Of  course,    two  exactly  similar 

rapidity  with  which  thev  arrow  is,  however,  structures  will  occasion  various  symptoms 

very  various,    i  hav^                 »or  in  less  and  appearances  of  form  and  size,  accord- 

than  ten  weeks  in                         "^tar  knlk  ing  to  the  organs  they  reside  in,  and  whoee 

than  that  of  tw  "-motions  they  interfere  with,  whether  it 
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be  the  lungs  or  brain.  *  I  shall,  therefore,  in    them  ;    Sdly,    both    these  influences 

confine  myself  at  present  to  a  general  de«  may   be    going   on    at    the  same  time ; 

scription  of  such  tumors  as  will  require,  4thlj.  Without  any  apparent  alteration  in 

hereafter,  a  more  minute  account,  from  the  absorbent  glands,  the  whole  system 

the  scferai  organs  in  which  they  may  be  becomes  contaminated  by  the  influence  of 

met  with ;  and  most  of  what  I  have  to  tell  the  disease ;  doubtless  bv  a  poisonous  eflect 

you  will  apply  to  such  formations  wherever  upon    the  blood,  so  that  tumors  of  the 

they  may  be  found.  same  kind  as  that  first  formed  appear  in 

New  structures  situated  in  the  internal  other  organs  or  distant  parts  of  the  body; 

organs  for^the  most  part  afiect  the  form  of  or  lastly,  all  these  effects  may  be  produced 

tuoercles,  and  these  are  generally  of  a  de-  at  the  same  period.    By  the  limitation  I 

fined  circular  form,  «.g.  fungus  hsBmotodes,  have  laid  down,  then,  lupus  cannot  be 

or  scirrfaus  of  the  lungs  or  liver,  in  the  considered  as  a  malignant  disease,  since 

cellular  tissue  of  these  organs,  where  they  there  is  no  new  formation  independent  of 

fall  under  the  care  of  the  physician  ;   in  the  deposits  of  inflammation,  and  there, 

external  organs,  on    the   contrary   (with  fore  the  disease  may  be  arrested  or  cured 

which  we  have  chiefly  to  do,)  from  obvious  sometimes,  and  there  is  no  contamination 

reasons,  such    as  pressure,    and    so  on,  of  the  absorbent  glands,  nor  of  the  whole 

tumors  are  more  frequently  irregular  in  system ;  even  if  half  the  face  is  destroyed 

figure,  of  indefinite  size,  and  with  various  by  the  ulceration,  yet  there  is  no  evidence 

relations  to  other  parts.    Observe,  for  in-  of  any  poisonous  influence  upon  the  con- 

stance,  this  cancerous  tumor  of  the  breast,  stitntiou. 

and  these  cancerous  tubercles  in  the  lungs  Mr.  Lawrence  says  that  "  tumors 
of  the  same  individual.  These,  however,  which  in  their  regular  progress  destroy  life 
are  trifling  distinctions  compared  with  by  the  changes  occurring  in  the  affected 
other  circumstances.  A  great  difference  parts,  such  as  ulceration,  bleeding,  slough- 
between  analogous  and  heterologous  ing,  or  by  causing  similar  productions  in 
tumors  arises  from  the  latter  being  fre-  other  parts  of  the  body,  more  particularlv 
quently more  universal  in  the  severalparts  in  important  internal  organs,  or  by  botn 
of  the  body;  freouently  appearing  in  se-  together,  are  considered  malignant."  Now 
veral  organs  nearly  at  toe  same  time,  or  in  this  definition  also,  you  will  observe,  is 
some  parts  in  consequence  of  their  for*  less  precise  than  I  could  wish,  unless  the 
mation  elsewhere.  With  analogous  struc-  word  or  were  changed  into  and.  A  tumor 
tures,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  never  met  is  not  malignant,  in  my  sense  of  the  term, 
with ;  though  they  may  be  fatal,  it  is  from  unless,  besides  its  power  of  destroying  life 
local  circumstances;  and  though  they  may  by  the  local  changes  which  take  place  in 
have  taken  place  in  several  parts  at  once,  it,  it  is  also  capaUe  of  inducing  contami* 
yet  none  are  affected  by  absorption  from  nation  in  other  textures,  either  around  it 
the  first.  or  in  the  glands  connected  with  it,  or  else- 

This  brings  us  next  to  the  most  im-  where.  Observe  the  broad  distinction  this 
portant  of  all  distinctions  between  different  makes  in  your  practice  ;  you  remove  a  tu- 
tumors ;  the  separation  of  those  which  are  mor  which  is  about  to  become  fatal,  by 
innocent  from  those  which  are  malignant,  bleeding,  sloughing,  and  so  on,  but  your 
What  then,  you  will  ask,  are  we  to  under-  patient  is  penectly  safe  after  the  opera, 
stand  by  malignancy  ?  Mr.  Hunter  says,  tion,  and  you  have  no  fear  of  any  return ; 
a  malignant  disease  is  one  in  which  *'  the  but  not  so  if  it  be  malignant.  There  may 
destructive  action  overbalances  the  resto-  be  no  evidence  of  contatnination,  and  no 
rative  ;*'  and  such  is  the  common  sense  in  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  tumor,  and 
which  the  term  is  employed  i  as  synony-  yet  the  blood  may  be  already  poisoned, 
mous,  in  fact,  with  an  incurable  ulcer,  though  you  cannot  detect  it,  and  you  can- 
Thus  lupus,  or  the  corroding  ulcer  of  the  not  be  at  all  confident  that  the  patient 
uterus,  are  often  called  malignant.  But  it  will  not  die  from  tumors  in  other  situa- 
seems  to  me  that  someUiin^  more  is  neces.  tions,  of  the  same  character  as  that  yon 
sary  to  constitute  a  malignant  disease,  have  entirely  removed  from  the  part  first 
than  its  being  incurable,  or  prooeedinff  attacked.  * 

rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination.  I  would  It  is,  indeed,  sometimes  difiicult  to  de- 
limit the  term  malignancy  to  such  diseases  cide,  froib  appearances,  if  a  tumor  be 
as  are  incurable  from  thiir  potsemng  a  new  malignant  or  not — whether  a  crop  of 
formation^  capable  of  generating  the  aame  or  an  warts,  for  instance,  are  of  the  common 
analogous  dueate  eUnohere.  This  contami-  kind  or  are  cancerous  warts ;  and  in  dis- 
nating  property  is  exerted  in  several  dif-  eases  really  malignant,  and  apparently 
ferent  ways.  Ist.  The  new  structure  pro-  alike  in  appearance,  there  may  be  a  con. 
duces  a  similar  disease  in  the  surrounaing  siderable  variety  in  the  degree  of  malig- 
textures ;  2dly,  the  absorbent  glands  are  nancy. 

affected  by  absorption  from  the  new  sub-  1st.  I  have  described  a  disease  in  tha 

stance,  so  that  similar  tumors  are  formed  19th  voL  of  the  Medico- Cbinirgical  Trans- 
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sctioni,  nnder  Um;  mune  <if  the  Temxxms  nndi  more  oljectkmmble,  sioce  the  ttme 

taiDor  of  cdcatiioei,  wbidi    rettembki  in  kind  of  tmnor  most  tbuf  oorae  jxnder  so- 

MBie  respect  tbe  camjcrooB  warts  of  the  tioe  maoj  different  times,  as  tfaev  oocnr  in 

peoit,  bat  tbej  are  of  a  rery  difleient  de-  tbe  Ivngs,  lirer,  or  otems,  tbongli  tbej  are 

free  of  malig^naocir;  tbe  former  betn^  so  exaetlj  of  tbe  same  nature,  racfa  as  caaoer, 

an  tbe  rery  kmest  de^gree,  semi.mali^nant,  lang^  bsmatodes,  and  socb  like,  in  cadi 

as  it  Is  sometimes  called,  affecting  tbe  part.    I    most    saj   I    think   a    dirisioB 

aetgbboaring  ^in  oalj  vitb  tbe  same  new  foonded  on  tbeir  anatomical  natnre  is  tbe 

ftmctare,   mod    «oC    cootaminatittg    tlie  best,  wlucb  will  also  sometimes  designate 

glands,  and  tberefofv  capable  of  being  re-  their  origin.     It  is  troe  we  cannot  be 

moved  with  almost  a  eertaintj  of  sooeess;  ^aite  pudtiTe  of  tbe  nature  of  a  tumor 

while,  on  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  operatioo  is  till  we  have  dissected  it,  or  examined  tbe 

f  er;r  precarioos  when  perfofmed  for  cancer  whole  body ;   but  such  is  also  tbe  case 

of  the  penis.  with  regard  to  ulceration  of  tbe  bowels,  or 

2ndlj.  Cancer  of  tbe  scrotam  is  a  ma-  disoiganization  of  tbe  kidney ;   and  yet, 

Ugnant  disease  in  a  more  estensiTe  sense,  who  scruples  to  speak  of  soch  diseases  as 

since  it  does  contaminate  the  claDds,  and  if  he  knew  their  existence,  and  to  give  his 

is  followed  by  the  formation  of  cancerous  prognosis  aecordin^j  ?    In  the  same  man- 

tamors  elsewhere,   and  yet  the    sjrttem  ner  I  think,  with  care,  we  may  generally 

may  be  uncontaminated  w  years  afber  tlie  be  right  as  to  tbe  nature  of  tumors,  if  we 

disease  first  showed  itself.    I  bare  seen  it  attend  accurately  to  the  history  of  tbeir 

thus  in  an  old  chimney 'SWceper,  who  was  occurrence  and    growth,  to    their   f<r>rm, 

in  tbe  bospitd  at  the  same  time  with  his  colour,  size,  weight,  solidity  or  fluidity, 

son  for  this  disease,  who  had  had  a  can-  aad  the  ^rmptoms  they  occasion,  or  are 

cerous  tumor   removed  three  times,  and  accompanied  with.  To  borrow  tbe  mercan- 

yet  not  even  then  were  the  glands  in  the  tile  pluase,  no  one  can  pretend  to  be  in- 

groin  aflSeeted.    80  that  in  tumors  even  fiUlible,  but  I  think  we  amy  generally  be 

of  this  degree  of  malignancy  an  operation  right,  erron  excepted.    I  shall  select  also, 

offers  a  very  Ikir  prospect  of  permanent  as  far  as  possible,  tbe  terms  already  in  use, 

socccM.  though  unfortunately  the  same  term   is 

'  3rdlv.  Look  to  the  progrem  of  cancer  sometimes  employed  in  totally  different 

of  tbe  breast,  on  the  other  hand,  and  yon  senses:  mammary  tumor  is,  for  instance, 

will  almost  always  find  tbe  glands  conta-  meant  to  designate  an  innocent  tumor  ut 

minatsd,  and  the  whole  system  affected  by  the  breast,  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  while  others, 

the  poison,  so  that  an  operation  for  can-  following  Mr.  Abemethy,  intend  by  this 

cer,  which  is  malignant  in  this  high  de-  name  to  describe  a  kind  of  malignant  fan- 

gree,  presents  a  very  feeble  chance  indeed  gous  tnmor  like  tbe  breast,  and  situated 

ot  a  successful  result.  any  where.  In  fact,  it  is  so  difficult  to  de- 

And  yet,  4tbly.  Even  the  most  malig-  scribe  accurately  in  words,  or  to  delineate 

nant  tumors,  which  spread  their  conta-  by  drawing,  the  appearances  of  different 

roinating  influence  in  all  three  ways,  seem  tumors,  that  it  is  not  ea^  to  know  what 

to  be  very  different  from  one  another;  various  pathologists  are  discussing  in  the 

some  passing  their  whole  progress  in  the  classifications  hitherto  followed, 

course  of  a  few  months,  while  I  have  seen  The  class  of  tumors   may  be  divided, 

other  cases  in  which  several  parts,  in-  then,  into  three  orders : — 

eluding    the  glands,  have  been  at  once  j   i?„^,.#^  ♦„«,«— 

affecteS.  and  yet  lltUe  suffering  had  been  .f*  n^^uZ^T' 

occasioned  to  the  patient  in  more  than  20  /.V  cf^™.,""  I^fm.r. 

years  from    the    ^mmencement   of  the  ^'^  Sarcomatous  tumors. 

disease.  The  latter  term  was  invented  by  Mr. 
There  is  such  great  variety  in  the  struc-  Abemethy,  and  is  intended  to  designate 
ture  of  tumors,  that  I  can  onlpr  lay  before  not  tumors  resembling  flesb,  but  tumors 
you  the  leading  facts  concerning  them  in  more  or  less  solid,  in  which  neither  cysts 
the  description  which  I  shall  attempt,  nor  ossific  matter  form  the  chief  charac- 
and  any  kind  of  arrangement  of  them  must  teristic.  Each  of  these  orders,  again,  con- 
be  imperfect.  The  classification  proposed  tains  several  senera,  and  some  of  these 
by  Mr.  Abemethy,  and  which  has  been  may  be  divided  into  distinct  species,  and 
most  followed,  Is  founded  on  the  internal  occasionally  we  shall  find  more  than  one 
structure  of  tumors,  and  it  has  been  much  variety  of  the  same  species.  But  although 
objected  to,  becauKe  the  diagnosis  can  only  some  tumors  possess  so  well-marked  a 
be  verified  after  death.  In  a  very  recent  structure,  that  tbeir  genus  and  order  be- 
work  by  Dr.  Warren,  an  Amorican  anther,  oome  at  once  apparent,  yet  all  tumors  axe 
he  has  adopted  a  classifir««t^M  %midMi ««  an  far  allied  that  the  several  structures 
the  organ  <ir  texture  '  ^<imetimes  iptermixed ;  some  tumors, 
originated— tumors  '  •voomatous,  have  cysts  mixed  with 
arturies,  and  10  ob*  I  sabstance,  either  surrounding  it. 
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or  connected  with  it ;  and  so  some  osseous  cause  of  their  formation  was  first  ascer- 

tiimors  are  mixed  with  cysts  occasionally,  tained,  I  believe,  by  Plenk,  in  his  Sys- 

or  with  solid  substances  not  osseous  ;  and  tema  Tumorum,  and  has  more  recently 

some  genera  are,  of  course,  still  more  like  been  pointed  out  by  Sir  Astiey  Cooper, 

one  another,  and  pass  insensibly  into  each  not  aware  probably  that  it  had  been  pre- 

other  in  appearance.     We  shall  find  that  viously  described.      You  will  constantly 

this  circumstance  is  especially  the  case  see  little  black  specks  arising  fVom  partial 

with  malignant  diseases,  so  that  tumors  obstruction,  from  which  you  can  press  out 

belonging  to  two  or  three  genera  are  often  the  thick  oily  substance  designed  to  lubri- 

seen  at  once  in  the  same  person,  or  the  cate  the  skin.    A  gentleman,  whose  sister 

same  tumor  may,  in  different  parts,  haye  had  died  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  came  up 

a  mixture  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  struc-  to  town  from  Oxford,  and  begged  I  would 

ture~of  cancer,  with  fungus  baematodcs  immediately  yisit  him;  and  I  found  him 

or  melanosis ;  or  a  tumor  of  one  kind  hay-  in  a  great  fright  from  the  discovery  of  a 

ing  been  removed,  of  the  nature  of  cancer,  blue  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  nut  on  the 

may,  on  returning  in  the  same  part,  exhi-  skin  vof  the  abdomen,  which  he  thought 

bit  an  alteration  of  its  character  to  fungus  was  cancer;  but  I  was  able  to  relieve  his 

hasmatodes,  and  vice  verad,  fears  by  opening  the  oriiice  with  a  probe. 

Some  tumors,  lastly,  may  possess  such  and  picking  out  the  hardened  matter  con- 

distinct  characters  th&t  their  place  is  evi-  tained  in  the  cyst,  which  was  thus  seen 

dent ;  others,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  with  its  duct  on  a  magnified  scale.    And 

of  so  ill-defined  or  uncertain  a  structure,  if  the  opening  is  distinguishable,  as  it  oc- 

that  you  may  be  obliged  to  place  them  casionaily  is  in  this  condition,  you  may 

under  the  head  of  tumors  to  which  they  palliate  the  complaint  by  giving  exit  to 

bear  most  similarity,  without  being  quite  the  contents  of  the  tumor  from  time  to 

confident  of  their  real  nature.    Any  divi-  time.     Sometimes  the  contents  are  dif- 

sion  that  I  could  form,  must,  in  fact,  in  ferent  from  those  of  the  three  species  al- 

the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  an  ready  mentioned. 

approximation  only  to  the  truth,  for  the  d.  Hair  is  occasionally  found  rolled  up 

purpose  merely  of  assisting  your  diagnosis,  to  a  great  length,  and  generally  without 

and  guiding  your  practice.  the  bulb  of  ordinary  hair,  though  formed, 

no  doubt,  by  the  liair  having  been  ob- 

I.  The  first  order  of  tumors,  then,  is  structed  in  its  passage  through  the  cutis, 

that  of  encysted  tumortf  by  which  I  mean  at  the  same  time  that  the  atheromatous 

not  merely  the  condensed  cellular  tissue  sebaceous  matter  with  which  it  is  gene- 

that  may  give  a  covering  to  any  tumor,  or  ndly  mixed  became  confined, 

to  an  extraneous  body,  but  a  cyst  which  «.  At  another  time  horns  are  formed  by 

has  a  secreting  internal  surface,  by  which  the  hardened  sebaceous  matter  projecting 

it  is  filled  with  various  contents,  for  the  through  an  enlarged  follicle  or  ulcerated 

most  part  fluid  and  unorganised.    They  opening,  to  the  length  of  several  inches, 

may  be  divided  into  five  distinct  genera,  occasionally  by  the  recently  secreted  mat- 

that  are  not  always   sufficiently  distin-  ter  pushing  out  that  which  had  previously 

guished  from  each  other  in  practice.  t>^i>  formed.    These  homy  sebaceous  tu- 

1.  The  most  common  genus  should  be  mors  are  often  seen  on  the  forehead,  where 

called  $ebaceous  encysted  tumors ;    they  are  ^^  one,  I  nresume,  would  wish  to  exhibit 

situated  immediately  under  the  skin,  are  them  openly,  however  quietly  such  appen- 

globular,  or  oblong  and  flattened,  elastic,  <lages  are  sometimes  worn  in  private, 

seldom  fluctuating  (even  when  fluid),  from  /  Sometimes,  again,  the  interior  of  the 

the  thickness  and  distension  of  the  sac,  ^y"t  ceases  to  secrete,  and  becomes  lined 

bnt  more  elastic  than  sarcomatous  tumors,  ^^th  cuticle,  so  that  a  large  orifice  is  thus 

The  species  are  named  from  the  nature  of  ^^^t  leading  into  the  cavity  of  the  former 

the  contents.  tumor,  below  the  level  of  the  skin. 

a.  Milicerous,  or  like  a  mixture  of  Sebaceous  encysted  tumors  are,  of 
honey  and  wax.  course,  most  common  where  the  follicles 

b.  Atheromatous,  a  half-fluid  substance,  abound,  especially  on  the  head  and  face 
unctuous,  like  pap  in  consistence,  some-  ^^^  back.  Numerous  hard  little  bodies 
times  rancid  and  offensive.  *'«  ™ct  with  on  the  penis,  and  in  the  eye- 

e.  Steatomatous,  or  more  of  the  consist-  lids,  which  originate  in  the  same  way; 
ence  of  fat  than  the  rest,  and  almost  solid  f°^  there  are  often  a  considerable  number 
in  appearance,  till  it  is  pressed  out  and  j/^  the  same  person,  as  in  this  plate  of  All- 
found  to  be  unorganised.  bert's»,  or  in  a  patient  of  Mr.  Keate's, 

These  three  species,   which  are  most  ^tiom  you  have  lately  seen  operated  on. 

common,  are  all  of  the  same  nature,  and — ■ ■ . 

originate  in  obstruction  of  the  sebaceous  *  ^ost  of  the  clrcamsUocet  described  In  these 

follicles,  and  the  consequent  retention  and  hL^"!!*  7f"  f  ******'j!r*  **^  Preparation,  and 

alteraUoo  of  the  natuifal  secretion.    The  o{?«XdX\^tr     ''^'''''''^^^""^'^ 
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These  tamora  often  grow  to  a  considera-  cyst,  and  then  drag  it  out  in  the  same  way. 

ble  size,  and  exist  many  years,  before  they  If  the  skin  be  adherent,  or  the  cyst  has 

occasion  sach  pain  or  inconrcnience  as  to  inflamed  so  as  to  adhere  at  its  base,  which 

lead  to  any  surgical  assistance  being  ap*  is  less  common,  a  little  dissection  biecomes 

plied  for.    When  lai^ge  upon  the  head  they  necessary;  but  take  especial  care  not  to 

will  sometimes  produce  headaches,  and  by  cut    into    the    occipito- frontalis    tendon, 

their  pressure  have  more  rarely  still  led  to  lest  you  produce  a  troublesome  and  dan- 

the  absorption  of  part  of  the  bone  below  gerous    form    of  cellular   inflammatioD. 

them.    Occasionally,  also,  when  rubbed  With  this  tumor,  which  T  removed  fifter  a 

by  the  hat  or  otherwise  irritated,  they  in-  Tcry  successful  operation  for  cataract,  in 

flame  and  increase  in  size ;  and  then  the  an  old  man  of  75,  I  was  unlucky  enough 

fluid  is  partly  absorbed  ag^in,  and  they  to  ha?e  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  wliieb  yon 

return  to  their  former  bulk ;  or  the  orifice  must  sometimes  expect,  and  endeavour  to 

opens,  or  ulceration  ensues  at  the  apex,  guard  against,  by  looking  to  the  condition 

and  the  contents  are  partly  discharged,  as  of  the  system  l>efore  this  apparently  trivial 

from  an  abscess,  but  with  a  small  quantity  operation. 

only  of  pus  mixed  with  the  greasy  secre-  In  the  cheek  or  temple  the  eyst  is  al- 

tion  of  tlie  cyst.    Sometimes  there  is  more  most  always  very  thin  and  transparent,  ao 

severe    inflammation   still,  and  the    sac  that  you  need  seldom  try  to  dissect  ont 

sloughs  away,  and  the  ulcer  heals,  so  that  the  cyst  entire,  but  divide  it  partly  in  the 

a  natural  cure  is  effected.  way  I  before  mentioned  ;  or  if  it  is  very 

It  is  wrong,  however,  to  allow  this,  if  small,  you  may  divide  the  skin,  and  raise 
the  removal  of  the  tumor  is  permitted,  as  the  tumor  with  a  tenaculum,  and  cut  it 
,the  ulceration  is  sometimes  very  trouble-  out  along  with  a  little  fat  around  it ;  re- 
some,  and  produces  severe  irritation.  It  is  collecting,  of  course,  the  situation  of  the 
wrong  also  to  attempt  to  imitate  this  pro.  parotid  duct,  and  facial  nerves, 
cess,  and  to  open  the  cyst  with  a  lancet.  When  the  part  has  inflamed  and  suppu- 
or  pass  a  seton  through  it,  or  destroy  it  rated,  you  may  lay  the  cyst  open ;  ana  if 
with  caustic.  If,  indeed,  the  tumor  is  it  adhere  so  as  to  render  the  dissection 
small  and  ujiinflamed,  and  the  patient  re-  difficult,  you  may  rub  the  interior  slightly 
fuses  to  have' it  removed  by  the  knife,  you  vvith  potassa  fusa,  or  nitric  acid,  and 
may  puncture  the  cyst,  and  let  it  heal,  leave  it  to  slough.  The  great  point  in  any 
from  time  to  time.  plan  of  treatment  is  to  leave  not  the  least 

But  the  removal  by  the  knife  is  the  best  portion  of  the  cyst  behind,  since  it  will 

and  safest  method  of  treatment,  before  the  then  return  again.    A  gentleman,  for  in« 

tumor  has  attained  any  great  size,  and  be-  stance,  had  an  encysted  tumor  removed  in 

fore    inflammation   and   ulceration   have  Dublin,  and  it  came  aapain  in  the  cicatrix 

taken  place.  a  few  months  afterwards;  it  was  of  small 

The  incision  is  generally  very  easy,  when  size  indeed,  but  being  on  the  back  of  the 

the  tumor  is  of  a  moderate  size,  if  it  is  neck  it  inflamed  after  hunting  one  day, 

done  in  this  manner: — Make  an  incision  and  I  dissected  it  out  while  suppurating, 

through  the  skin  rather  longer  than  the  notwithstanding  which  the  wound  hc»aled 

diameter  of  the  tumor,  down  to  the  sur-  by  the  first  intention.    When  situated  on 

face  of  the  cyst,  but  without  wounding  it ;  the  back  or  limbs,  pressure  will  almost 

then  with  your  thumb- nails  press  back  the  always  have  produced  adhesion,  so  as  to 

skin  on  both  sides  from  its  surface,  and  render  dissection  of  the  skin  from  it  ne* 

insinuate  them  under  it,  when  it  will  start  cessary. 
out  like  this,  which  I  thus  took  away  from 

the  head  of  a  lady ;  or  this  larger  one,  ~*~ 

which  I  have  subseouenlly  opened  to  shew  RECOLLECTIONS  OF   CHOLERA  • 

the  cyst.    There  is  little  bleeding,  and  the  ' 

incision  heals  by  the  first  intention,  so  its  nature  and  treatment. 
that  you  need  not  witli  small  ones  have 

the  hair  shaved  off",  but  make  a  little pres-  Br  William  Griffin,  M.D. 

sure  with  lint  after  oozing  has  ceased.    A  Limerick, 
large  one  will  more  probably  suppurate, 

so  that  you  have  to  open  the  wound  again ;  — 

and  therefore  it  is  better  to  shave  the  7VM/fl»M.#  «/*  nk^r^^^ 

hair  previous  to  the  operation.    If  you  ac-  ^  reatment  of  Cholera. 

ciden tally  open  the  cyst,  then  squeeze  out  No.  VII. 

the  contents,  and  with  a  pair  of  forceps  rr            •        i. 

tear  out  the  cyst  from  its  cellular  bed,  the  I  here  has  been,  as  we  have  seen,  a 

edges  of  it  being  easily  seen,  and  if  the  ''^^Y  gT^neral   agpreement  in   the  expe- 

cyst  is  thin  or  large,  tlie  best  way  is  not  to  Hence  of  all  countries'witb  respect  to 

try  and  remove  it  whole,  but  cut  at  once  the  natural  course  of  cholera,  and  an 

through  the  skin  and  the  frout  half  of  the  almost  uuivereal  admission  that  its  ter- 
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mination  is  always  fatal  when  it  appears  somethinnf,  and  without  them  all  died, 
as  an  epidemic,  unless  medical  treat-  There  were  many  natural  recoveries 
ment  is  resorted  to.  The  recoveries,  it  from  collapse — that  is,  from  three  to  ^ve 
is  true,  which  occasionally  took  place  revived  out  of  it,  unaided  by  any  re- 
in this  country,  sometimes  under  the  medy,  but  there  was  no  natural  recovery 
most  inert,  sometimes  under  the  most  from  consecutive  fever,— I  mean  while 
contradictory  treatment,  seemed  more  cholera  was  epidemic.  To  sum  up  the 
reconcileable  with  the  supposition  that  natural  history  of  the  disease,  all  cases 
nature  had,  in  these  instances,  effected  of  cholera,  not  subjected  to  treatment, 
the  cure,  than  that  any  disease  could  run  without  exception  into  collapse ; 
be  amenable  to  so  many  different  plans  out  of  the  collapse,  three,  five,  or  per- 
of  management.  But  this  difficulty  haps  seven,  revive  and  run  into  fever; 
maybe  explained  by  simply  retracing  and  if  no  judicious  treatment  be  still  in- 
the  natural  progress  of  the  disease  stituted,  all  these  die.  There  is,  there- 
through  its  consecutive  stages.  Cholera  fore,  no  recovery  from  cholera  when 
has  always,  at  least  in  this  country,  epidemic,  unless  medical  treatment  be 
been  preceded  by  premonitory  diarrhoea*,  resorted  to. 

whicn,  if  Icfl  to  itself,  ran,  in  the  ma-  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  va- 
jority  of  cases,  into  the  confirmed  dis-  riety  of  opinions  as  to  the  proper  treat- 
ease,  characterized  by  ricewater  vomit-  ment  of  this  disease,  the  diversity  of 
iog  and  purging.  When  once  this  remedies,  the  indefinite  and  perplexing 
confirmed  disease  commenced,  it  inva-  conclusions  to  which  all  our  experience 
riably  ran  on  to  pulseless  collapse  if  has  led,  may  be  attributed  almost  as 
unimpeded  by  remedies,  but  in  the  much  to  the  scientific  zek\  and  efforts 
great  majority  of  instances  was  arrested  at  unattainable  perfection  in  a  very 
under  judicious  treatment.  When  once  talented  portion  of  the  profession,  as  to 
collapse  had  taken  place,  and  the  pulse  the  indiscriminating  empiricism  of  the 
had  ceased  at  the  wrist,  all  treatment  remainder.  All  the  pathological  inves- 
was  apparently  useless,  and  sometimes  ligations  which  have  taken  place,  either 
worse  tnan  useless.  If  the  patient  was  in  India  or  in  £urope  ;  all  the  minute 
let  alone,  reaction  took  place  by  the  examinations  of  morbid  appearances  in 
unaided  efforts  of  nature  m  from  three  the  military  hospitals  at  Calcutta  or 
to  (lYe  cases  out  of  ten— that  is,  from  Gve  Madras,  or  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris^ 
to  seven  died  in  the  state  of  collapse,  or  at  the  Dm mmond -street  hospital  in 
while  from  three  to  five  revived  and  ran  Edinburgh,  while  they  speak  highly 
into  consecutive  fever.  In  those  who  for  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  medical 
had,  previous  to  the  cessation  of  the  men  engaged  m  them,  have  contributed 
pulse,  been  judiciously  treated,  the  state  less  to  any  immediate  improvement  in 
of  collapse  was  generally  less  deep  or  practice,  than  some  of  the  simplest  pre- 
prolonged,  and  a  greater  number  of  such  scriptions  which  have  reached  us  from  the 
persons  (probably  seven  out  of  ten)  re-  unlettered  Hindoos.  It  is  far  from  my 
vived,  to  encounter  the  afler-dangers.  wish  to  slight  or  undervalue  the  labours 
This  was  the  state  to  which,  from  the  ofzealous  men,  prosecuted  at  no  common 
frightful  phenomena  it  presented,  public  sacrifice;  I  believe  those  labours  may 
attention  had  been  chiefly  rivetted,  as  if  hercafler  bring  forth  abundant  fruit  for 
it  formed  the  whole  of  what  was  called  science,  and  that  in  one  instance  at 
cholera ;  the  state  in  which  the  most  least  they  have  already  led,  by  chemi- 
inert  or  the  most  opposite  modes  of  treat-  cal  examination  of  the  blood,  to  the  ap  • 
ment  appeared  to  oe  equally  successful ;  plication  of  a  remedy  as  successful  as  it 
and  after  all  our  experience  of  the  dis-  was  daring — the  injection  of  the  veins 
ease,  it  remains  to  be  proved  what  plans  with  saline  fluids.  But  in  new  and  ob- 
or  remedies,  or  whether  any,  possess  an  scure  diseases,  implicating  almost  every 
effective  influence  in  altering  its  natural  part  of  the  system,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
results  up  to  the  period  of  reaction.  pected  that  pathological  researches  can 
When  reaction  had  commenced,  when  lead  to  satisfactory  inferences  in  one 
consecutive  fever  had  begun,  the  patient  age  or  country,  or  that  we  can  turn  to 
became  again  susceptible  of  tne  in-  any  successful  account  the  mere  conjec- 
fluence  of  remedies.  These  could  not,  tures  to  which  they  give  rise.  Our 
perhaps,  effect  much,  but  they  efifected  practice  in  such  cases  must  be  pure  em- 

— ' piricism — not  so  to  say  in  the  ordinary  use 

*  The  Choierioa  of  French  writers.  of  the  term,  but  empiricism  founded  on 
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analog^y,  and  applied  with  skill  and  a  confidence  in  our  treatineiit  not  smr- 
discrimination.  It  is  on  such  gfrounds,  passed  bj  any  we  possess  in  the  ma- 
in  fact,  that  half  the  therapeutic  doc-  nagfcment  of  more  familiar  diseases, 
trines  of  the  present  day,  which  are  In  considering  the  effects  of  the  sere- 
looked  upon  as  most  conclusive,  are  ral  remedies  wbicb  bare  been  emptoved, 
based;  and  even  those  which  are  strictly  it  will  be  conrentent  to  prro(>P  sncb  of 
connected  with  patholog^ical  discovery,  them  in  classes  as  seem  to  be  allied  in 
and  appear  to  nave  ^rown  out  of  it,  their  mode  of  action.  The  considers- 
will  be  found,  I  apprehend,  on  inquiry,  tion  of  sedatives  or  contra-stimulants, 
to  have  for  the  most  part  preceded  tne  stimulants,  emetics,  purfjratives,  astrin- 
connexion.  Empirical  inferences  are  gents,  salines,  simple  diluents,  Sec,  ne- 
always  of  immediate  practical  applica-  cessarily  includes  an  inquiry  into  the 
tion,  while  those  deduced  from  morbid  merits  of  every  reputed  specific,  and 
appearances,  at  least  in  diseases  which  presents  readier  and  more  advantageous 
eitner  originate  in  the  nervous  system,  opportunities  for  correct  comparison.  It 
or  are  protracted  in  their  course,  or  af-  will  also  be  requisite  to  discuss  the  Talue 
feci  many  organs  simultaneously,  are  of  of  every  remedy,  in  reference  to  its 
tbe  most  doubtful  and  suspicious  cha-  influence  in  the  several  stages  of 
racter.  cholera,  which    I    have    distinguished 

I  have  offered  these  observations  from  into     three,     beside    tbe    premonitory 

a  conviction  that  if  half  the  enthusiasm  one.     The  latter,  or  attack  of  bilious 

evinced  by  scientific  men  in  studying  diarrhoea,    though    almost    iuTariably 

the  pathology  and  originating  theories  preceding  the  disease,  and  apparently 

about  tbe  nature  and  cure  of  cholera,  essential  to  its  occurrence,  forms  no  real 

was  directed  to  determine  the  treatment,  part  of  it.  There  is  nothing  in  its  slighter 

bv  careful  and  logical  deductions  from  visitations  to  distinguish   it  from  mild 

tfie  empirical  method,  we  should  long  diarrhoea    occurring    from    any    other 

before  now  have  arrived  at  some  definite  caus^,  or  in   other  seasons,  nor,  in  its 

system,  and  not  be  left  as  we  have  been,  worst  attacks,  to  separate  it  from  £ng- 

should  the  disease  again  visit  us,  un-  lish  cholera ;  and  when  present  during 

certain,  perplexed,  and  as  liable  to  be  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic  disease,  it 

'*  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doc-  is  not,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  fol- 

trine,''  as  when  our  experience  began.  lowed  by  it.     It  is  well  known,  that  in 

In  reviewing  or  comparing  tbe  chief  ever?  city  where  the  latter  has  been  epi- 
remedies,  or  roost  popular  means  of  demic,  bowel  complaints  have  been  gene- 
cure,  which  have  been  resorted  to,  I  ral ;  and  yet  tbe  proportion  of  any  po- 
regret  to  say  I  can  only  give  a  partial  pulation  which  has  lallen  into  cholera 
illustration  of  the  metfiod  bv  which  we  under  such  circumstances  has  rarely  ex* 
might  arrive  at  some  degree  of  certainty  ceeded  a  twentieth  of  the  whole.  Tbe 
iu  our  inferences.  It  is  a  very  iroper-  commencement  of  epidemic  cholera 
feet  adoption  of  the  numerical  method  should  be  dated  from  the  occurrence  of 
of  induction  before  alluded  to,  which  rice-water  vomiting  and  purging,  with 
has  been  so  admirably  applied  to  the  suppression  of  bile,  and  perhaps  urine, 
investigation  of  the  proper  treatment  of  This  is  the  first  or  true  pnmary  stage  of 
thoracic  inflammation  by  M.  Louis.  At  the  disease,  and  it  is, sooner  or  later,  un- 
the  time  cholera  commenced  in  this  less  interfered  with  by  the  influence  of 
country,  I  had  not  seen  the  account  of  medicine,  succeeded  by  another  —  the 
M.  Louis'  method,  and  was  led  even  to  second,  or  stage  of  collapse,  equally 
the  very  imperfect  adoption  of  it  which  well  marked  in  the  absence  of  the  pvUe 
I  shall  describe,  by  the  utter  discre-  at  the  wrist,  I  have  fixed  on  this  symp- 
pancy  of  medical  opinion  with  respect  tom  of  absence  of  the  pulse  as  cbarac- 
to  the  value  of  every  proposed  means  of  teristic  of  collapse^  to  get  rid  of  the  in- 
curc,  and  a  ccnisequent  anxiety  to  in-  definite  notions  attached  to  that  word 
quire  and  determine  for  myself.  The  by  some,  and  to  engage  medical  men  in 
results  of  this  inquiry,  imperfectly  as  it  the  use  of  terms  in  tbe  publication  of 
was  made,  were  beyond  my  most  sau-  their  reports,  about  the  precise  applica- 
guine  expectations,  and  left  no  doubt  on  tion  of  which  there  can  be  no  aoubt. 
my  mind,  that  if  it  was  similarly  pur-  The  collapse  is  followed  by  a  third 
sued  in  determining  the  merits  of  other  stage,  or  tnat  of  consecutive  fever;  dis- 
remedies,  as  it  had  been  infixing  the  tinguished  as  essentially  from  the  second 
pretension  of  calomel,  we  should  attain  as  either  is  from  tbe  first*    These  are 
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the  distinctions  to  which  I  have  ad-  even  in  those  instances  where  the  opium 
hercd  in  the  previous  reports,  when  dis-  treatment  has  confined  the  bowels  for 
cussing"  the  mortality  of  the  disease;  two  or  three  days,  their  natural  action 
and  the  reader  will  readily  perceive,  not  eventually  taking*  plucc  before  any  dis- 
only  the  advantage  of  considering  the  turbance  of  the  system  is  occasioned, 
influence  of  remedies  separately,  with  I  am  most  confident,  that  if  the  pub- 
reference  to  each,  but  the  total  impossi-  lie  at  larg'e  was  made  familiar  with 
bility  of  forming*  a  comparison  of  any  the  use  of  opium  wherever  cholera  was 
one  medicine,  or  plan  of  treatment,  present,  and  it  was  customary  for  each 
with  another,  without  the  strictest  ob-  person  to  carry  a  piece  in  his  pocket, 
scrvance  of  them.  In  the  distinctions  so  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  sup- 
drawn  by  Dr.  Mackintosh  and  others,  pressing*  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  more 
the  premonitory  is  regarded  as  the  first  would  be  effected  in  arresting  the  pro- 
stage  of  cholera,  and  their  second,  or  gress  of  the  epidemic  than  by  the  most 
stage  of  collapse,  is  strangely  enough  expensive  hospitals,  or  the  most  rigid 
made  to  include  the  true  primary  stage  sanatory  regulations.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
above  described,  though  toe  latter  often  question  with  me,  whether  those  who 
exists  for  many  hours  without  an  ap-  are  apprehensive,  or  constitutionally 
pearance  of  those  symptoms  which  cha-  disposed  to  the  complaint,  mi^ht  not 
racterise  collapse.  From  reports  drawn  take  small  doses  of  opium  daily,  with 
up  with  such  vague  distinctions,  in  advantage,  as  a  preventive,  in  the  same 
which  every  medical  man  is  at  liberty  manner  as  belladonna  has  been  used  to 
to  class  cases  of  premonitory  diarrhoea  prevent  attacks  of  scarlatina. 
wi(h  true  cholera  cases,  and  those  with  [To  be  continued.] 

firm  pulses,  but  who  have  a  little  blue-    

ness  or  sinking  about  the  eyes,  with  true 

cases  of  collapse,  what  can  one  learn,  SOME    OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE 

or  what  compare,  or  infer?    The  value  PATHOLOGY  of  STAPHYLOMA. 

of  the  distinctions  I   have  drawn  will  

be  more  fully  appreciated  in  the  sequel,  y^  ^/,^  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

It  would  be  needless  waste  of  time  to 

make   any  particular  reference  to   the  Sir, 

effect  of  remedies  in  the  premonitory  or  Jhe  term  itaphyloma  has  been  applied, 

simple    diarrhoeal    sUge.      The    usual  y^y  writers  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  to 

treatment   for  the  suppression  of  ordi-  various  prominences  on  the  surface   of 

nary  diarrhcEa,  or  that  recomniended  in  that  organ,  produced  bv  a  partial  yield- 

^e   circulars  issued  by   the   Board   of  ing  of  its  coats.      But 'that  form  of  pro- 

Health,  or,  still  more  simple,  the  exhi-  jection  to  which  the  name  sUphyloma 

bition  of  crude  opium  in  grain  or  two-  ^,as  originally  given,  and  for  which  it 

grain  doses,  is   always  capable  of  con-  is  still  most  commonly  employed,  occu- 

trolingit;  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  pies  the  place  of  the  cornea,  and   is. 

Las  gone,  I  believe  the  lapse  of  simple  according  to  the  opinion  of  all  authors 

premonitory    diarrhcea  into  spasmodic  (j   gpeak  under  correctioii),  the  cornea 

cholera   is  always  attributable   to   the  i,gelf,  degenerated  and  distended,  toge- 

negjlect  or    mismanagement  of   either  ther  with  the  iris,  which  has  become  ad- 

patient  or  doctor,  and  not  to  the  incffi-  Cerent  to  it  throughout  its  whole  extent ; 

cieucy  of  medicine.     The  pure  opium  j^e  anterior  chamber  being,  of  course, 

treatment  may  not  be  strictly  applicable  annihilated.     The  following  words  of 

to   every  case,  but  it  is  so  to  the  great  Mr.  Lawrence  •  express,  I  think,  very 

maiority;  and  the  ill  consequences  that  clearly  and     fairly,  the   generally   re- 

follow  Its  use,  when  misapplied,  do  not,  geived  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  origin 

at  all  events,  include  the  occuijence  of  ^f  staphyloma  :-"  In     order  that  the 

cholera.    The  misapplication  of  purga-  gtate  of  staphyloma  should  be  produced, 

tives,  on  the  other  hand,  however  mild  there  must  be  severe  inflammation  of 

they  may  be,  is  frequently  irremediable ;  the   eye,   involving  the  entire  cornea, 

the  patient,  after  their  operation,  run-  ^nd  rendering  its  texture  opaque ;  that 

ning  rapidly  into  collapse   before   we  inflammation  must  also  have  extended 

can   arrest  the   mischief.     The   use  of  to  the  iris,  and  caused  it  to  adhere  to  the 

purgatives  when  cholera  is  threatened,  cornea;   and   there  must  be  increased 

requires,  indeed,  at  all  times  the  utmost 

caution  ;  nor  are  they  often  required  *  Treatise  on  tue  Piteuct  of  the  £ye,  p.  87a. 
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secretion    of  the  aaueous  humour,  to  anterior  surface  of  the   iris   and  inner 

push  these  unnaturalljr  connected  struc-  surface  of  the  cornea  was  a  thiugf  prune 

tures  forwards."  to  take  place,  that  it  should   have  been 

This  form  of  staphyloma  is  usually  observed  in  those  cases  of  inflammation 

called    spherical    staphyloma     of  the  of  the  membrane  of  the  aaaeou^  hamoar 

cornea^  and  it  may  be  either  partial  or  in  which  the  operation  for  eTacoatin? 

total.     In  the  following  remarks,  every  the  latter  has  been  performed  ;    bat  I 

other  form  of  staphyloma — such  as  com-  apprehend   no  one  ever  saw    such    an 

cal  staphyloma,  staphyloma  scleroticse,  event  ensue.     In  the  operation  for  the 

&c.  is  excluded.    What  is  known  hj  extraction  of  the  lens  m  cataract,  the 

the  name  of  staphyloma  iridis,  will  be  aqueous  humour  havinfifescaped,  the  iris 

shown  to  be  merely  a  stage  of  the  dis-  comes  into  contact  with  the  cornea,  and 

ease  under  consideration.  continues  so  for  a  considerable  period ; 

The  structure  of  the  cornea  is  but  if  there  be  no  prolapsus  iriais,  ad- 
changed,  the  ins  adheres  to  it,  surface  hesion  never  takes  place.  If  the  iris 
to  surface,  and  the  two  together  are  dis-  does  not  adhere  to  the  cornea  when  these 
tended  into  a  staphylomatous  projec-  two  parts  come  into  contact,  from  the 
tion.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  com-  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  while 
monly  received  opinion  regarding  the  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  much  less  do 
formation  of  staphyloma.  I  have  ex-  they  adhere,  independendj  of  the  re- 
amined  many  cases  of  inflammation  of  moval  of  that  fluid*, 
the  eye — inflammation  of  the  cornea.  But  it  may  be  said,  it  is  not  in  con- 
inflammation  of  the  iris,  inflammation  sequence  of  such  inflammations  of  the 
of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  hu-  eye  that  staphyloma  occurs,  but  that 
mour.  Sec. ;  but  never  observed  adhe-  *'  purulent,  gonorrhoea!,  and  variolous 
sion  between  the  two  membranes  take  opnthalmia,  are  the  most  frequent  causes 
place  in    the    manner  described.     In  of  staphyloma."    True ;  but  under  what 

I  penetrating  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and  pro-  conditions    does  staphyloma  occur   in 

apsus  iridis,  of  course  the  prolapsed  those  diseases  ?    Not  by  adhesion  of  the 

part  of  the  iris  adheres  to  the  cornea  at  iris  to  the  cornea,  surface   to  surface, 

the  one    point,   but    though    the    two  Mr.  Wardrop  says,  "  as  far  as  I  have 

membranes  have  come  into  contact  in  been  able  to  observe,  staphyloma  never 

their  whole  extent,  in  consequence  of  occurs  unless  the  cornea  has  been  pre- 

the    escape    of    the    aqueous    humour  viously  ulcerated,  and  unless  the  nicer 

through    the  opening    in    the    cornea,  has  penetrated   into  the  cavitr  of  the 

made   by    the  penetrating   ulcer,    and  aqueous  humour  and  destroyed  the  cor- 

though,  in  consequence  of  the  attending  nea  as  deep  as  the  internal  tunic.*'    I 

inflammation,  the  circumstances  favour-  apprehend   it  would  have  been  nearer 

able  for  adhesion  exist,  still  the  iris  does  the  truth  to  ha^  said,  that  staphyloma 

not  ad  here  to  the  cornea  surface  to  surface,  never  occurs  without  more  or  less  exten- 

as  thepleurapulmonalisdoes  to  ihe  pleura  sive  destruction  of  the  cornea.  Purulent, 

costahs ;  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  the  gonorrhceal,  and  variolous  ophthalmia, 

ulcerated  opening  in  the  cornea  closes,  are  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  in  conse- 

so  that  the  aqueous  humour  is  allowed  quence  of  which  staphyloma  most  fre- 

to  accumulate,  the  iris  recedes  from  the  ouently  occurs,  and  these  are  the  very 

cornea,  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  re-  Jiseases  in  which  the  cornea  is  more  or 

established.      The    only  adhesion   be-  less  extensively  destroyed, 

tween  the   iris  and    cornea  is    at  the  The  only  mode  of  formation  of  staphy- 

one   point  where    the  prolapsus  iridis  loma  which  I  could  ever  trace  is  the 

took  place.    Again :  cases  of  penetrat-  following  :— 

ing  ulcer  of  the  cornea  occur  in  which,  If,  in  scrofulous,  catarrhal,  or  ca- 
the  aqueous  humour  having  escaped,  tarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia,  there  be 
and  the  iris  come  into  contact  with  the  a  penetrating  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  the 
cornea,  but  no  prolapse  of  the  former  aqueous  humour  escapes,  the  iris  falls 
having  taken  place,  no  adhesion  at  all  forward  into  contact  with  the  cornea, 
between  the  two  ensues,  but  the  iris  and  a  small  part  of  it  is  perhaps  pro- 
recedes  from  the  cornea  as  soon  as  the  lapsed  through  the  ulcerated  open- 
opening  in  it  from  the  ulcer  closes,  ing*.  The  progress  of  the  ulceration 
and    prevents    the    farther    escape    of  being  stopped  l>y  the  yielding  of  the 

aqueous    humour.      One    should  sup-       ^  -,. . ., ;r ,••   ■- : — 

pi5se    that    if  adhesion    between    tfe  * /5Jddi«««»«  »I>i--»  of  ih.  Ey,,  ^oL  i. 
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inflammation,  the  prolapsed  portion  of  far  as  to  admit  my  description  of  the 

iris,  and  the  ulcerated  part  of  the  cor-  origin   of  staphyloma  into  the  second 

nea,  are  involved  in  one  cicatrice.     The  edition  of  his  work,  then  in  preparation 

opening  in  the  cornea  being  thus  closed,  (p.  602).     Subsequent  and  more  exteu- 

ihe  aqueous  humour  again  collects,  and  sive  experience  and   observation  ha«e 

the  anterior  chnmber  is  restored,  though  convinced  me  more  of  the  correctness  <»f 

somewhat  diminished,  in  consequence  of  my  views;  and  induce  me  to  speak  more 

the  partial  adhesion   between  the  iris  decidedly  on  the  subject  than  I  did  at 

and  cornea  (synechia  anterior.)    There  that  time. 

is  no  prominent  distension  on  the  front  of  Founding  my  reasonings  on  those 
the  eye  in  this  case,  because, as  the  inflam-  views,  I  conceived  that  the  supply  of 
mation  subsides,  the  small  protruded  por-  aqueous  humour  in  the  still-existing 
tion  of  iris  shrinks  and  flattens ;  but  if  the  posterior  chamber  was  what  kept  up  the 
destruction  of  the  cornea  has  gone  on  distension  of  the  iris,  and  the  conse- 
farther,  either  by  ulceration  or  the  giv-  ^uent  moulding  of  the  pseudo-cornea  on 
ing  war  of  an  onyx,  and  considerably  its  surface  in  the  form  of  a  round  pro- 
more  or  the  iris  has  protruded,  the  pro-  minence  on  the  front  of  the  eye.  If, 
lapsed  portion  of  the  iris  does  not  shrink  therefore,  it  was  natural  to  infer  the 
wnen  the  inflammation  begins  to  abate,  source  of  the  aqueous  humour  could  be 
as  in  the  former  case,  but  remains,  and  destroyed,  we  should  not  have  the  deve- 
forms  a  projection  at  one  part  of  the  lopment  of  the  staphylomatous  projec- 
cornea,  generally  the  lower  or  lateral,  tion,  or,  if  already  formed,  it  would  dis- 
This  projection  is  at  first  merely  a  bag  appear.  For  this  purpose  puncturing 
of  the  ins  distended  by  the  aqueous  hu-  the  tumor  is  not  found  to  answer  well, 
mour ;  but  by  and  by  its  exposed  sur-  To  break  in  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
face  becomes  covered  by  an  opaque  posterior  chamber,  I  conceived  the  sim- 
firm  tissue,  of  the  nature  of  the  tissue  of  plest  and  most  effectual  plan  would  be 
cicatrices^  and  this  tissue  is  incorporated  to  extract  the  lens, — an  operation  which 
at  the  base  of  the  tumor  with  the  sound  I  put  into  practice  in  the  following  case, 
cornea.  The  projection,  the  mode  of  A  young  man  about  22  years  old  came 
origin  I  havejust  described,  is  tL  partial  to  me  labouring  under  the  effects  of 
staphyloma ;  it  is  not  a  distension  of  the  severe  purulent  ophthalmia  of  both  eyes, 
cornea  itself,  but  a  protruded  portion  of  In  the  right  eye  I  found  the  cornea  de- 
the  iris  covered  by  a  new  tissue,  intend-  stroyed,  and  the  iris  protruding  and 
ed  to  supply  the  loss  of  substance  which  distended  with  aaueous  humour,  the 
the  cornea  has  sustained.  The  mode  of  pupil  being  closeo.  The  left  eye  had 
origin  of  a  total  staphyloma  is  essen-  also  suffered  very  much ;  there  was 
dally  the  same,  but  differs  only  in  de-  penetrating  ulcer,  prolapsus  iridis,  and 
gree.  The  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  consequently  considerable  distortion  and 
cornea  being  destroyed,  as  occurs  in  go-  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Both  eyes 
norrhceal,  purulent,  and  very  often  in  were  still  affected  witn  the  inflamma. 
variolous  ophthalmia,  as  also  that  of  tion,  and  it  was  very  doubtful  whether 
new-bom  infants,  the  whole  iris  falls  the  left  eye  could  oe  prevented  from 
forward,  the  pupil  becomes  closed,  and  getting  worse,  especially  as  it  was  evi- 
the  aqueous  humour  being  thus  allowed  aently  kept  in  a  state  of  additional  irri- 
to  accumulate  in  the  posterior  chamber,  tation  from  the  presence  of  the  staphy- 
the  iris  is  kept  distended  in  the  form  of  loma  in  the  right.  By  an  incision  with 
a  tumor  on  the  front  of  the  eye.  Its  a  Beer's  cataract  knife  in  the  protruding 
surface  ^adually  gets  covered  with  an  and  distended  iris,  the  lens  was  ex- 
opaque  cicatrice-like  tissue,  or  pseudo-  tracted.  Severe  re-action  followed ;  less 
cornea,  which  assumes  a  greater  or  less  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  operation, 
degree  of  thickness,  and  a  total  staphy-  than  m  consequence*  of  the  patient  not 
loma  is  the  result.  Sometimes  the  cen-  having  been  in  a  situation  to  take  proper 
tral  part  of  the  cornea  only  is  destroyed,  care  of  himself.  The  iris  did  not  agai\^ 
a  ring  of  the  circumference  still  remain-  become  distended ;  on  the  contrary  tU^ 
ing;  thq staphylomatous  projection  has  eye  shrunk,  and  irritation  being  tht%^ 
then  the  form  of  a  small  globe  stuck  on  removed,  the  left  eye  progressively  iDc^. 
the  front  of  a  larg^er.  proved,  as  far  as  the  organic  changes  -^ 
In  1834,  when  in  Glasgow,  I  directed  bad  already  undergone  allowed,  a^^ 
the  ^  attention  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  to  the  farther  than  there  had  been  previou^^ 
subject,  and  he  adopted  my  views  so  reason  to  hope  for,  as  vision  was  p%-%^ 

d34.— XXI.  a 
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seired  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  resume  face,  filling  up  all  ineqaalitiea,  so  at  t0 

his  employment  as  a  porter.  form  a  sort  of  bed,  placing^  at  the  sane 

In  tnose  cases  in  which  the  eye  is  time  a  few  hollow  reeds  at  proper  dis- 

destrojed  by  purulent  ophthalmia,  whe-  tances,  and  in  such  positions  as  to  serve 

ther  of  adults  or  new-bom  infants,  go-  to  conduct  away  through    the  plaster 

norrhoeal  ophthalmia,  variolous  ophthal-  any  fluid  that  might    collect    m   the 

mia,  &c.,  and  in  which  staph vloma  does  gypsum  case,  from   the  wounds,  &c. 

not  form,  but  the  eye-ball  shrinks  and  W beii  this  becomes  firm,  which  it  does 

becomes  atrophic,  I  suspect  (though  at  in  a  very  short  time,  the  linab  is  next 

present    I    cannot   adduce    any  direct  covered  with  the  same  plaster  of  Paris, 

proof)  the  lens  has  escaped  on  the  giv-  so  as  to  inclose  it  oompletelj,  and,  ob 

mg  way  of  the  cornea.  hardening,    to  form    a    light  case  or 

The  conclusions,  then,  which  I  draw  plaster  lK»at,  to  keep  the  parts  in  as 

from  my  observations  are  the  follow-  natural  a  position  as  possible.    They 

i"K  •'"'  P^'^  make  a  sort  of  furrow  or  channel 

That  the  iris  and  cornea  do  not  unite  in  the  sofl  plaster,  on  the  upper  surfaee, 

surface    to  surface,  and  if  they   unite  to  receive  such  vulnerary  nitids,  during 

at  all  it  is  onW  partially,  and  that  in  the  treatment,  as  thej^  think  conducive 

consequence  of  penetrating  ulceration  to  the  cure,   and  which  filter  through 

of  the  latter,  and  prolapse  of  the  former,  the    gypsum    to    hnmeet   the    leg    at 

That  the  tissue  composing  a  stapby-  pleasure.    To  render  this  upper  shell 

loma  is  not  degenerated  and  opaque  more  easily  removed  or  changed  during 

cornea,  but  a  new  tUsue,  of  the  nature  the  cure,  if  necessary  to  examine  the 

of  the  tissue  of  cicatrice,  developed  on  state  of  the  parts,  &c.,  they  make  deep 

the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  exposed  incisions  into    the   soft   plaster,    botn 

by  the  destruction  of  the  cornea  itself.  lengthwise  and  across,  though  not  quite 

I  am,  sir,  through,  by  means  of  which  the  upper 

Your  obedient  servant,  case  is  removed  withoutdisarran^ng  the 

T.  Wharton  Jones,  limb.    The  firmness  of  the  lower  part, 

80,  Newman-htreet,  Oxford-street,  or  bed,  makes  the  removal  of  the  whole 

17th  February,  1888.  l>oot  practicable,  should  such  a  measure 

at  any  time  be  found  expedient.'' 


PLASTER  OF  PARIS   IN   FRAC-  '  }?^f\^  "<>]   »^"  ^\  Beaumont's 

TIT  RES  pamphlet,  and  he  may  have  pcMsibly 

iui(,£i9.  made  mention  of  the  practice  being 

"^"^  followed  among  the  Araos  and  eastern 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  nations  :    if,  however,  it  has  not  been 

noticied,  it  may  probably  be  interesting 

^'^>  to  him  and  Mr.  Sweeting  to  read  the 

In  my  note- book  I  find  the  following  above. — I  um,  sir,  with  much  respect, 

extract;    it  must    have    been   written  Yours  obediently, 

many  years  since,  as  I  have  no  recoUec-  Thomas  Inolb. 

tion  fmm  whence  I  made  it.     The  plan  Lyme  Regit, 

has   frequently  presented   itself  to  my  '*"•  '''^»  ^^^' 

mind   as    worthy  of  trial,  and    I    am ---— -— — _— ^__ 

happy  to  find  luy  opinion,  that  it  mif^bt 

be  turned  to  good  account,  verified  by  CASE  OF  BLACK  VOMIT  IN  AN 

Mr.  Sweeting.     The  extract  is  headed,  AFRICAN. 


'*  Arabian  Mode  of  Curing  Fractured 
Limbs." 


"  The  Orientals  will  never  consent  to  To  the  Editor  inf  the  Medical  Gazette. 

have  a  limb  cut  ofi".    Their  practice  is  q 

to  lay  the  limb  upon  an  oiled  mat,  after  » 

reducing  the  bones,  and  then  inclose  it  In  reference  to  some  valuable  remarks 
in  a  case  of  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris;  on  the  "  Malignant  Fever  of  British 
an  operation  which  they  perform  much  Guiana,"  by  Dr.  William  Fraaer,  con- 
in  the  same  way  as  is  practised  by  tained  in  a  late  number  of  yovrjooma], 
statuaries  to  take  the  cast  of  a  limb.  1  would  request  your  insertion  of  the 
Tbey  first  pour  the  plaster  of  Paris  following  case,  one  of  many  which  no 
under  the  limb,  until  it  rises  to  such  a  doubt  can  be  produced  in  answer  to  that 
height  as  to  touch  the  whole  lower  sur-  part  of  Dr.  Frasei^s  letter  whereip  iu 
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speaking  of  Afficans,  he  says,  **  I  have  on  thb 

heard  it  stated  that  the  black  Tomit  is  CEREBRAL  EXTREMITY  OF  THE 

unknown  among  the  sable  race;    but  OPTIC  NERVE 
whether  this  is  true  or  not  I  cannot, 
from  my  own  experience,  attest  or  con- 

tradict*.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Your  obedient  servant,  g^^ 

J.  MaCDIARMID.  r              j'    •                1.          ..                                  . 

Vcbraary  7,  1838.  I   AM   desirous  of  putting  upon  record, 

through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 

Sierra  Leone,  1837.  —  J.  Richards,  journal,  a  fact  regarding  the  cerebral 

African  private,  2d  West  India  Re^i-  extremity  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  I 

ment,  was  admitted  into  hospital  3£y  do  not  find    noticed    in    any    author 

llth,    with    slight  febrile   symptoms;  on  this  subject    It  maj^  be  interesting 

bowels  jconstipated  ;  tongue  furred.   On  to  many,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  aS- 

the  13th,  reported  as  '*  making  no  com-  ford  additional  evidence  of  the  impor- 

plaint ;"    skin    cool ;   bowels   regular ;  taut  office  of  the  cineritious  neurine ; 

tongue,  however,  still  furred.    On  the  especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with 

night  of  the  15th,  patient  was  suddenly  those  views  of  the  function  of  the  grey 

seized  with  vomiting  of  coffee-ground  matter  which  Mr.  Grainger  has  lately 

matter,  mixed  with   blood.     Morning  so  materially  elucidated  by  his  minute 

visit  reported,  "  Patient  in  a  low  ty-  dissections  of  the  central  extremities  of 

phoid  state;  pulse  weak  and  thready;  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  deductions 

extremities  cold ;  smell  of  the  body  ca-  which  he  makes  in  confirmation  of  Dr. 

daverons.''     Lingered  till   10  a.m.  of  Marshall  HalPs  views  of  the  spinal  cord 

the  16th.  as  a  true  centre  of  power.    I  will  also 

Sectio  cadaveritf    four  hourf  after  take  this  opportunity  of  bearing  my 

death. — Conjunctivaaeeply  tinged  with  testimony    to    the    accuracy    ot    Mr. 

bile.     Thorax :  Lungs  on  the  right  side  Grainger's  statement  regarding  the  roots 

adhered   extensively  by  pretty  strong  of  the  spinal  nerves, 

bands  to  the  parietes ;  superior  portion  I  traced  fasciculi. of  both  the  anterior 

of  the  right  lung,  and  numerous  patches  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 

of  both,  .presented  a  dark  spotted  afj-  into  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  in  pre- 

pearance,  and,  when  cut  into,  sangui-  sence    of  Dr.   Todd,    at    King's   Col- 

neous  engorgement  in  a  great  degree,  lege,  on  a  dog  which  he  had  procured 

fluid  blood  flowing  out  profusely  with-  for  that  purpose ;  since  which,  I  have 

out  the  slightest  pressure.      A  small  seen  them  exposed  by  Mr.  Graiugerhim- 

quantity  of  serum  in  the  pericardium.  -  self,  at  his  scnool  in  Webb-street. 

Abdomen  :  Liver  about  the  natural  size.  The  connexion    of  the  optic  nerve 

pale,  and  somewhat  condensed  in  struc-  with  the  brain  itself  has  been  variously 

ture  ;  tinged  yellow.    Gall -bladder  con-  described  by  diflerent  authors ;  by  some 

taiued  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  a  dark  it  has  been  described  as  arising  only 

fluid  resembling  liquid  tar.      Stomach  from  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum ; 

filled  with  a  dark  fluid  to  the  amount  of  by  others,  onlv  froin  the  optic  tubercles ; 

a  pint,  similar  to  that  vomited  before  and  by  roost,  in  latter  days,  from  both 

death  ;   portions  of  its.  serous  surface,  of   these  bodies,  **  by   a   flat  band  of 

especially  towards  its  cardiac  extremity,  white   fibres  *."     These  fibres,  which 

dark  and  congested ;  the  lining  mem-  come  from  the  surface  of  the   thalamus 

brane  in  the  same  situations  correspond-  and  the  optic  tubercles,  are  well  known 

ing  in   appearance.      Spleen   slightly  and  easily  demonstrated ;  but  they  are 

enlarged,  dark,  and  semifluid,  giving  not  the  only  fibres  of  communication 

way  under  the  finger.     Bladder  con-  between  this  nerve  and  the  brain, 

tained   a  pint  of  fluid  similar  to  that  If  the  optic  nerve  is  carefully  traced 

found  in  toe  stomach,  but  thinner.     In-  from  its  commissure  backward,  it  will 

testines    generally    presented    nothing  be    found    to    be    connected    to    the 

remarkable.     Membranous  textures  of  tuber cinereum,  as  described  elsewhere; 

the  body  throughout  deeply  tinged  with  after  crossing  the  crus  cerebri,  to  which 

bile.  it  is  connected  with  membrane,  it  di- 

• — —  vides  into  a  superficial  and  deep  jarer : 

*  If  BoioAL  Oasstts,  Jab.  30,  p.  641.  the  superficial  layer  is  that  which  is 

*  M ayo*i  Phytloloffy,  4Ui  edit.  p.  450. 
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described  in   most  anatomical  works  ;  made  in  physic  during^  his  time ;  and  in 

the  deep  lajer,  which  is  thin  and  flat,  a  printed  letter  now  before  ns,  he  mo- 

pluno-es  partly  into  the  substance  of  the  ,  '  .  , .         -   -         »    .     n 

thalamus   ana   partly   into   the   corpus  ^^^^^>^    expresses    his  opinion  that  all 

geniculatum.     Those   fibres   which  go  teachers  of  medicine  should  be  made  by 

through  the  corpus    geniculatum    are  authority  to  take  his  lectures  as  their 

separated  into  delicate  threads  by  cine-  model. 

ritious  neurine,  as   the  motor  tract  of        ^,  '  .         i .  i   •         .  .     . 

the  spina]  cord  in  the  corpus  striatum.        ^he  occasion  which  has  giTen  rise  to 

These  fibres     which   plunge  into  the  this  very  curious  document  is  the  real 

thalamus    are  stronger  and  more  dis-  or  supposed  intention  of  the  University 

tinct,  and  after  spreading  into  rays  are  of  London  to  insert  a  course  of  patbo- 

lost  m  Its  substance.  ,        •    .1.  •     1        r    ^u         'j 

This  arrangement  may  be  seen  after  logy  in  the  curriculum,  for  the  gruidance 

raising  the  nerve  from  the  crus  cerebri,  of  aspirants  to  degrees  in  physic.     Dr. 

either   by  tearing  its  fibres  very  care-  Elliotson  disapproves  of  this,  and  so  do 

fully  in  a  brain  previously  hardened  in  ^g  .  y^^^  the  worthy  professor,  in  adopt- 

alcohol,  or  by  making  a  longitudinal  .         .  /     1      j  *  ji 

perpendicular  section  of  the  optic  nerve  '»8^  ^^*^  arguments  already  repeatedly 

in  a  recent  brain,    right  through  the  urged  by  us,  contrives  to  place  them  in 

corpus     geniculatum    and     thalamus;  such  a  light   as  to  make  the  measure 

when  one  layer  of  white  neurine  will  against  which  he  argues  appear  to  be 

be  seen   on  the  surface  of  the  corpus  .  ^.    1  •    j      tt    •  r  .l 

geniculatum,  and  another  just  passing  imperatively  required.     He  mforms  the 

through   its  anterior  part,    but  princi-  Senate  that  he  teaches  medicine  in  such 

f tally  through  the  substance  of  the  tha-  a  manner  as  to  render  a  separate  course 
amus,  separated  from  the  first  by  the  qq  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy  on- 
posterior  and  superior  portion  of  the  „«^^„„„,„  i*..*  ««  u^  ^^^  *!,««  :»»i:^ 
zL  -_  **  r^L"^  *  -1  *  —  necessary:  but  as  he  more  than  implies 
grey  matter  of  the  corpus  gfeniculatum.       ,        , .  ,       i.  ,.        . 

I  remain  sir  "^^^  ^^  mode  of  proceeding  is  pecu- 

Your  obedient  servant,  liar    to    himself,    his    argument    goes 

Samuel  Solly.  to  shew  that  a  change  in   the  method 

No.  1,  St.  Helen*!  Place,  r    .        i-  ii         j      *  j     •        t 

Feb.  II,  1838.  of  teaching  generally  adopted   is  ab- 

-    .  solutely    requisite.    The    medical    Fa- 
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lUirninAT     rA^  1?T"T«1?  ^"'^^  ""^  ^^^  London  University  have  no 

MtiUlt^ALi   UA^lJi  I  Itj.  po^er  to  compel  lecturers  on  medicine  to 

Saturday,  February  24,  1838.  teach  morbid  anatomy ;   and  thus  Dr. 

EllioUon's  epistle,  so  far  as  it  may  he  sup- 

••  Licet  omn\buR,  licet  etiam  niihi«  dignitatem  posed  to  influence  them  at  all,  is  calcu- 

^rtiM  Mediem  t^erU  poteata.  modo  venlendJ  io  j       j        confirm  them   in   the   propriety 

publicum  Hit,  dlcendl  pcriculum  uon  recuao.*'  *»fc^^  w  */wmuiu»  imveu   <»   »m^    |/iv|«..wi.^ 

C1C8R0.  of  remedying  the  supposed  evil  in  the 
only  way  which  is  open  to  them — 
namely,  by  decreeing  that  aspirants  for 
their  honours  shall   have  attended   an 

LECTURES   ON  PATHOLOGY.  ex  pro/esso  course  upon  the  subject  in 

We  suppose  that  a  certain  portion  of  question ;  a  proceeding  which  they  are 

amour    propre    is     common     to     all  welLaware  would  be  followed  hy  the 

men;    but   in  some   the  quality  is  so  announcement   of  abundance   of  such 

superabundant,    that    it  betrays    itself  lectures. 

when  they  least  intend  it,  and  often  That  there  may  be  no  mistake,  bow- 

when  they  are  quite  unconscious  of  it.  ever,  as  to  Dr.  EUiotson's  mode  of  con- 

The  learned  Professor  of  Medicine  in  ducting  either  his  course  or  his  argo- 

University  College  stands  in  this  pre-  ment,  we  shall  give  his  own  account  of 

dicament.    In  his  edition  of  Blumen-  it: — ^'/commence,"  says  he,  "with 

hach,  recently  published,  he  lays  claim  an  account  of  what  is  meant  by  disease." 

to  almost  every  important  improvement  **  /  examine  the  nature  and  operation 
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of  the  Tarious  causes  of  disease  in  ge-  commendation  is   made  cannot  fail  to 

neral."    "  /  then  proceed  to  the  history,  be  appreciated    by  all ;    but  we  take 

nature,  and  treatment  of  general  dis-  leave,    in  justice    to     other    lecturers, 

eases."     **  I  arrive  at  the   diseases  of  to    add,  that   it  is   not    necessary  for 

individual  parts."    '*  /  proceed  through  the  Medical  Faculty  to  issue  the  pro- 

the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen."    **  Zil-  posed  mandate;  and  for  this  reason— 
lustrate  by  individual  diseases  all  the  *  that  the  courses  of  lectures  on  the  theory 

general  principles."    **  I  exhibit  all  the  and    practice  of  physic,   delivered   in 

morbid  preparations,"  &c.  <^c.  &c.     All  London,  and  probably  every  where  else, 

this  information,  with/,  J,  /,  in  the  van,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  do  already 

would  naturally  lead  any  one  to  sup-  contain  what   Dr.  Elliotson  so  gravely 

pose  that  the  plan  described  was  some-  recommends  as  something  new. 
thing  absolutely  novel,  and  totally  dif-        As   to  the  general   question  of  the 

ferent    from    the    system    adopted    by  expediency  or   inexpediency  of  estab- 

others.    Now,  from  the  document  be-  lishing    separate    lectures   on    Morbid 

fore   us,  we  have    no   doubt   that  Dr.  Anatomy,   we  take  the  opportunity  of 

Elliotson  is  firmly  persuaded  of  this,  and  repeating  the  sentiments  we  formerly 

implicitly  believes  that  no  one  in  the  expressed  (see  Leading  Article,  August 

three  kingdoms  but  himself  knows  that  19tb,  1837,)  namely,  that  such  a  pro- 

a  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  ceeding    is  wholly  uncalled    for,    and 

practice  of  medicine  ought  to  compre-  inexpedient;  the  only  example  in  this 

hend  the  pathology  and   morbid   ana-  country  of  attendance  on  such  lectures 

tomy  of  the  diseases  treated  of.     The  being  rendered   imperative,   occurs   in 

same  general   observations  have   been  Edinburgh,  where  the  arrangement  was 

made  in  his  introductory  lectures,  and  notoriously  the  result  of   a   desire   to 

on  a  variety  of  other  occasions,  by  the  serve  Dr.  Thomson  ;   and    the  medical 

learned  Doctor,  but  perhaps  never  so  faculty  of  the  University   of    London 

very  broadly  as  now ;  for  all  this  pre-  may  rest  assured  that  if  a  similar  re- 

liminary  setting  forth  of  methods  gene-  gulation  be  adopted  by  them,  it  will  be 

rally  adopted,  as  if  they  were  peculiar  regarded  as  a  job  to  serve  the  interests 

to  himself,  is  followed  up  by  the  modest  of  Dr.  Carswell.     By  the  way,  neither 

and  unassuming  recommendation  to  the  he  nor  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 

Senate  of  the  University,  as  the  simplest  is  much  beholden  to  their  colleague  for 

mode  of  getting  over  all  their  difficul-  writing  such  a  letter  as  that  which  has 

ties,  **  That  it  should  be  declared  that  called  forth  these  remarks. 
the  course  on  the  principles  and  prac'  _« 

tice  of  medicine  must  comprehend  the 

subjects  treated  of  in  mine*' !  !  !    Such  PRESENTATION  of  SIR  CHARLES 
are  the  words  contained   in  a  printed  ALDIS. 

letter  addressed  to  the  Medical  Faculty  It  was  announced  in  the  Court  Circular, 

of  the  London   University,  bearing  the  a  few  days  ago,  that  Sir  Charles  Aldis 

signature— J.  Elliotson*.  had  been  presented,  at  the  Levee  on  the 

The  simplicity  with  which  this  re-  previous  day,   by  Sir  Henry  Halford. 

•  The  MDience,  as  printed  in  Dr.  RUiouon's  May  we  ask,  does  the  learned  Baronet 

letter,  contatne  a  parenlhesi*.  which  we  hare  omit-  i--,o--    ^i.^      historF    of     Sir     Charlea'a 

ted.becau«eltiieparate«thefir8t«nd.econdclaa«ea  ^^^"^    ^^      nisiory    01      Oir     V/naries  8 

too  far  from  each  other.    It  runs  thus  :—•*  That  It  kniirhthood  ?     Is  the  President  of  the 

should  be  declared  that  the  course  on  the  prin-  _,  .V  /.  -r^i       •   •  i  i 

cipies  and  practice  of  medicine  (which  Is,  in  College   of  Fbystcians  aware  that  the 

truth,  a  coarse  of  general  and  special  pathology  „.^^    ^r  Ak-     ,^..*..      :«     »..«e».'»«.     U— 

In  all  its  branches  Jf  pathogeny,  etiology,  aemelo.  name    of  the    party      in     question    has 

ItSictt  UfSJTffto  mine."""*  comprehend  tha  ^^j^  omitted  from    the  Ibt  of  mem- 
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bers     of  the    CoWege    of    Surgeons,  foot  onlj  by  a  forced  positicm  or  wiakai 

in    consequence     of    tbe    transaction  exertion  of  the  arms ;    and  when  tW 

alluded  to?     To  make  the  affair  still  continuance  of  this    exertiom    becaae 

more    complete,    tbe    book  which   Sir  impossible,  the  foot  could  no  longer  ke 

Charles  presented  to  his  jouthful  Queen  relieved.    General  Napier  thinks,  that 

on  this  occasion,  was  nothing  less  than  if  torture  is  to  remain   as  m.  Mlilaiy 

an  exposition  of  his  method  of  curing-  punishment    in    time    of    peace,    the 

cancer  without   the  knife,  and  on  tbe  picket  is  preferable  to  tbe  eat^'Biae- 

abuse  of  mercurj  in  the  treatment  of —  tails ;  becaiuie  Iw  suppoaea  tlie  lonBcr  Is 

certain  diseases.    Proh  jmdor !  be  attended  with  no  danf^er  to   fife, 

"~~~  the  culprit  being  well  the  moment  bis 

MILITARY  PUNISHMENTS.  punishment   is    over,   and    no    narfa 

In  our  articles  upon  Military  Flogging  *>«»"«    ^e^-      To    this     it    might   be 

(vol.  XX.  p.  277  and  696,)  while  we  con-  answered,  that  under  proper  regnlatioB 

deraned  the  inhuman  manner  in  which  ^^^^  "^^^^^  ^  ^  danger  from    tbe 

it  has  hitherto  been  practised  in  our  ^^^  5  *^**  **  »  a  doubtful  advantage 

army,  we  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  ^^^  torture  to  leave  no  mark ;  and  that 

whether  there   was   any  thing  objec-  ^*  » h\g\i\y  improbable  that  prolonged 

tionable  in  tbe  punishment  itself  when  pickeUng  is  unattended    with  danger. 

restrained  within  the  bounds  of  reason  ^^^^  we  cannot  join   in  tlie  regret 

and  humanity.    In  other  words,  though  *^**  *^»  species  of  torture  has  been 

the  old   punishmente  of  800  or  1000  Misused. 

lashes    were    substantially  death  with        ^o  flogging  itself,  tbe  General  makes 

torture,  and  the  modem  mitigation  to  ®*«^*    objections,    namely,    that  it  is 

200  or  300  is  still  utterly  indefensible,  ^^^^}  ^^^\  it  is  torture  of  a  very  un- 

the    philanthropist   cannot  make    any  ^"*^  infliction ;   that  the  culprit  may 

valid  objection  to  punishments  of  40  have  more  or  1^  obtuseness  of  fcding; 

or  50  lashes— punishments  which    are  ****'  ^^^  infliction  may  vary,  not  only 

found   in   various  countries  to  be  per-  according  to  the  will  or  strength  of  tbe 

fectly    efficient     in    repressing    crime,  drummer,   but  also  accordingr   to   tbe 

without    the    disgraceful  necessity    of  ^™P€*'  of  the  commanding  oflicer  and 

making    the  surgeon  an    aid    to   the  drora-major;  that  the  sUte  of  the  man's 

torturer,  while  he  sUnds  by  and  care-  health  cannot  always  be  ascerUined  at 

fully  computes  how  much  more  suffer-  *h®  *'"*®  ""^^  h®  *•  punished ;   that 

ing  the  sinking  culprit  can  endure.  ^®  danger  to  life  is  greater  in  a  hot 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  further  con-  climate  than  in  a  cold  one ;  that  ^ 

sideration  of  this  painful  subject,  fol-  ^"^  punishment  is  the  most  cruel,  ss 

lowing    as    our    guide    the    spirited  ^«  l>ack  of  one  who  has  been  frequently 

treatise  of  General  Napier,   to  which  logged  gets  eallons ;  and,  lastly,  that 

we  have  been  already  indebted*  ^®    ^^^  brands  the  sufferer  with  in- 

Pic*6fiVi^  is  a  species  of  torture  which  ^elible  marks, 
has  happily  grown  obsolete.    It  con-        These    objections    are  Teiy  forcible 

sisted,  we  believe,  in  making  the  of-  ^}^^^  nvgoA  against  tbe  enormous  pu- 

fender  stand  for  a  given  time  upon  a  Mw^^ents  of  tbe  old  school,  and  tlM»se 

pointed  stake,  where  he  could  relieve  nnJ«»^fiaWy  severe  ones  which  are  still 

himself  from  the  pain  endured  by  the  ^^'^^wed  to  Uke  place;   against  those 

_ which  we  propose  they  would  be  com- 

JiJ^S^la^^I^^^^ii^^  ?*  "*f  ?^1°**.*»-  panUively  feeble.     The  inequalitT  of 

meni  of  Flogging.     By  M^or-Oeneral  Charlei  l,  ,.  , ,      .„    '^'■-— V    «• 

J.  Napier,  C.B.  London,  1887.  the  ponishment  would  Still  leBuun,  it  ii 
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true ;  but  thti  inequality  exists  in  all  thej  ace  to  be  iDflicted ;  otberwise  jour 

other    panishments.     Thus    we    learn  disciplinarians,   looking  back  with    a 

from  Mr.  Malcolmson's  account  (Med.  longing^  eye  to  the  |!r<'^  o^^  ^^7^  o^  & 

Gaz.  toI.  xz.  p.  279),  that  many  men,  thousand  lashes,  would  use  some  instru- 

particularly  those  of  indolent  habits,  ment  of  prodigious  power,   a  cat-o'- 

endure  solitary  confinement  for  four  or  ninety-tails,  or  a  scourge  fit  for  the 

six  weeks,  on  bread  and  water,  without  Furies,  and  make  mince-meat  of  their 

injury ;  while  in  others  a  shorter  period  Tictims  in  a  few  minutes;  just  as  they 

is  ruinous  to  the  health*    In  like  man.  tell  us  in  books  of  travels,  that  a  Russian 

ner  fines,  transportation,  working  on  hangman  can  kill  a  criminal,  when  it  is 

public  roads,  &c.  &c.,  are  unequal  pu-  thought   desirable,   by  three    or    four 

nisbments,  and  are  borne  with  more  or  blows  of  the  knout, 

less  diflSculty  according  to  the  means,  It  was  a  shrewd  saying  of  Dr.  Cul- 

temper,  and  stamina  of  the  offenders.  len's,  that  there  are  more  false   facts 

Nevertheless  some  of  the  inequalities  current  in  the  world  than  false  theories, 

in  the  infliction  of  floggring,  such   as  and  this  is  singularly  exemplified  in  the 

those    resulting  from  the  kind   of  in.  present  discussion.    We  showed  in  our 

strument  employed,  and  the  duration  of  last  article  on  the  subject,  that  authorities 

the  infliction,  might  be  abolished  by  differastowhetherageneral court-martial 

proper  regulations.     This  would  put  an  is  limited  to  the  infliction  of  200  lashes,  or 

end   to  all  refinements  of  vengeance;  not  limited  at  all;  in  India  it  would  seem, 

such,  to  give  an  instance,  as  we  find  in  at  any  rate,  that  there  is  no  such  limita. 

the  letter  of  Colonel  Arthur  to  Major  tion.     By  a  general  order,  dated  Head 

Bradley,    dated     Belize,    July    15th,  Quarters,Camp,Moodkee,April4,1837, 

1818:—  Robert  M*Kin    is    sentenced   to    500 

'*  In  carrying  the  punishment  awarded  lashes,    for    having     struck    Serjeant 

a^inst  the  prisoner  Reeves  into  execu-  Winter  *.     General  Napier,  again,  is 

tion,  which  I  desire  may  not  be  hurried,  indignant  at  the  practice,  which  he 

but  most  impressively  inflicted,"  &c.  "^         \         -^     en 

I             ''               '  supposes  to  exist,  of  flogging  women, 

General  Napier  says—  in  England  f ,  and  says,  "  It  is  surely 

"  I  never  would  admit  that  drummers  high  time  to  abolish  this  remnant  of 

were  to  decide  whether  a  culprit  should  barbarism ;"  when  the  fact  is,  that  it 

be  floifged  with  more  or  less  severity  i  ,,^    y^^    abolished    nearly    eighteen 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  seventy  in 

the  blows  given  by  drummers,  anjr  great  J®*"  ♦• 

deviation  from  which  an  experienced  Another  strange  fact  relating  to  this 

eye  can  discover  at  once;  and  1  always  subject  is,  that  Lord    Wm.  Bentinck, 

endeavoured  to  prevent  the  drummers  ^j,^„  Governor-General  of  India,  abo- 

from  bemg  more  or  less  severe  than  this    ,.  ,     .  ^       .  .t         ..  ^  ^^^ 

medium.     If  the  soldier  to  be  punished  ^'^^^  Aoreinfir  among  the  native  troops 

be  not  a  favourite,  if  his  crime  have  dis-  on  the  34th   of  February,  1835  ;  thus 

graced  the    corps,  the  drummers    are  paying  a  compliment  to  the  easy  corri^ 

oftentimes  very  savage,  and  more  often  gH^Uty  of  the  Hindoo,  at  the  expense 

they  are  so  much  the  contrary  as  to  de-    ^  

prive  the  punishment  of  its  due  effect,  ^  ^          ^         ^^^  ^  ,33^ 

and  almost  to  provoke  the  commission  ^  Remartaon  MUitary  law,  &c.  p.  167,noU| 

of  crime."— RemarA*  Oft  AftWtarjf  L«iP,  siidp.soi-2.       ^           *     ..    .     ^     ^ 

1^^    »    170  X  "The  punlnhmant  of  whipping  has  been 

^C,  p.  A/^.  Iq,^^  recognized  by  the  English  law,  the  etatnte 

...          .t   .    .^           ij   V  otla  Hen.  VIII..  c.  Vi,  directing  all  vagabonds 

Hence  it   is  clear   that    it  WOUJd    De  uken  begging  to  he  whipped.    Bat  by  1  Geo.  IV. 

»ece«ary  not  merely  to  limit  the  lashes  ^S%'^';iSt'?mii::;7-'"4"'.»Si«''l2 

to  a  «.MOBable  number,  bat  al«,  to  fix  ^\X,'i^}il'SSJ:;?f''S;^''^JS'^ 

most  rigorously  the  manner  in  which  wtiaaiLuw^f  Bngkmi,^iKn, 
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of  the  Briton.    JiOrd  William,  in  his  militiary  flog^^ng  advocate  its  conlina- 

evidence  before  the  Commissioners  ap-  ance  from  want  of  feelings ! 

pointed  to  inquire  into  militarj  punish-  Nil  fnit  anquam 

ments,    states  his  belief  that  this  dif-  ^^^^  **''^"  *^^^  ^ 

ference  will  not  create  an j  jealousy  on  General  Napier  thinks,  on  the  wholf, 

the  part  of  the    European  troops ;  he  ^»*     >'     ^^J    ^    «*^^lj     dispensed 

probably  thinks  that  the  British  soldier  ^>^   »»  *^™«  «^  P«ace,  and    that  it  is 

will  cry  out,  like  the  swain  in  VirgU,  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^*  ^^»"&»  ^^  transport,  t 

Non  eguidem  invideo,  miror  niagis  !  soldier-thief,  than  to  habituate  troops  to 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  chief  ^^^  «'i?^^  of  flogging;  but  on  a  cam. 

diaSculties  in  the  way  of  the  abolition  PaigT"*  "  the  army  cannot  aflTord  to  lose 

of   flogging  is  the  indifference   to  it  ^he  bayonet  even  of  a  thief." 

which  habit  has  produced  in  the  minds  "~' 

of  militory  men.     On  this  point   we  ON  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

have  General  Napier  with  us ;  for  he  N     Tf 
says,  "  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when 

men  are  charged  with  the  infliction  of  From  the  theori^  we  proceed   to  the 

any  punishment  (no    matter   how    re-  fj^**'  ''^^t.^?,'*  ^*''.!,'  **  -  ^J?  •'S  *"'l 

i  r      ,             1     .     .                VI  these  we  shall  consider  m  the  order  of 

volting  It  may  be  in  its  nature),  they  their  importance.    We  shall  endeavour 

generally  become  desirous  of  adding  to  to  show  that  there  is  not  a  credible  effect 
its  severity :  their  minds  grow  hardened  said  to  be  produced  by.  animal  mag- 
by  seeing  such  punishments  inflicted,  »«tism,  which  does  not  occur  under 
•',.''  *^  ,  ,  ,.  .1  ^  .1  certain  other  circumstances,  from  Causes 
and  they  erroneously  believe  that  the  ^f  ^^ich  one  or  more  is  in  operation 

bodies  of  their   fellow-creatures  g^w  during  the  supposed  exercise  of  roag- 

equally  indurated.    To  correct  this  hor-  netic  influence.    As  the  causes  to  whicL 

rible  disposition  to  cruelty,  which  seems  ^^  »!;»"  **<^"J>«  the  different  symptoms 

.  ,         /^                ^                           ^ .  act  alone,  and  certainly,  in  many  cases, 

inherent  to  our  nature,  reason  must  m-  ^^ere  can  be  no  reason  why  in*' others 

terfere,  or  the  heart  becomes    steeled  in^which  magnetism   is  employed   in 

through  the  eyes  *."  conjunction  with  them,     their   action 

And  after  telling  the  story  of  the  old  should  be  denied,  and   all   the  effecte 

, .              .         1      1        ,1  ascnbed  to  the  other  agent,  whose  pre- 

woman  skinning  the  eels,   he  adds-  ^„^  ^j  ^^^^  ^^  Stoker  bfpo- 

<'  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  see  and  thetical.    A   suflicient    cause    for    the 

inflict  horrible    suffering,  as    the    old  production   of  any  phenonemon  being 

woman  was,  lose  the  power  of  feeling  proved,  it  is  contrary  to  all  reasoning 

^«i.  #k«:..  «;^«:«»<.    -«^  #•—,««.  ♦u^  i^aiT  to  ascribe  the  same  phenomenon  to  any 

for  their  victims,  and  fancy  the  mflic-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  „„,^  ^^e  operation  of 

tion  not  to  be  sufficiently  severe,  be-  the  first  be  clearly  disproved,  or  d  for- 

cause  it  has  ceased  to  excite  their  own  ftort,  while  the  first  is  acting, 

sensibility f."    Yet,  at  p.  140,  the  Gene-  ^^  the  slighter  effects  produced  by 

ral  asserts,  that  it  would  be  utterly  false  TT^}  "^""^^f"^  T"  ^u""  ^^  ""'^ 

,        ,           ,            .     /.           ^  definite  account,  authors  having  gene- 

to  say  that  those  who  are  m  favour  of  rally  related  only  the  more  extraoidinaiy 

'■ of  the  results  obtained.    On  the  majo- 

*  At  an  Instance  to  show  how  the  bystander  r>ty  of  persons  no  influence  whatever 

becomes  hardened  as  well  as  the  Infllcter,  we  may  is  exhibited  :    on   those   least   aflReCted  a 

S"4iTuuy,5lh'/'^.''^,''^n°ta:lSilM:  nuoiber  of  .nomaloa.  .light  .ymptoa.. 

when  there  were  two  hundred  capital  offences  on  are  produced  ;    a  sensaUon  of  heat  or  of 

our  statute-book;  and  Imagining, therefore, that  coolness  in  the  part  operated  On,   which 

the  eels  had  become  used  to  skinning,  he  puts  .*                   ^     a    r  u        ^i.    L      j     r 

forth  a  suggestion,  that  some  criminals  should  be  sometimes  appears  to  follow  the  band  of 

thrown  alive  into  dens  of  wild  beasts.    Tet  the  magnetizer :  a  feeling  of  creepinir 

Paky   was  at  bottom  a  mild,  good-humoured  ^^    trembling    over   all    the    bodj;    or 

t  Bcmarks  on  Military  Law,  dec.  p.  146.  wherever  the  influence  is  said  to  be  most 
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strongly  ezercised ;  a  slight  increase  in  tranquillitj  in  other  persons.     It  may 

the  frequency  and  fulness  of  the  pulse ;  depend  in  part  on  the  transmission  of 

the  respiration  somewhat  hurried  ;  occa-  heat  from  one  to  the  other,  but  its  more 

sionol  blushinfif ;  restlessness,  or  rather  especial  cause  is  shown  by  this— that  if 

the  feeling  vulgarly  called  the  fidgets^  a  healthy  person  who  has  perceived  the 

or  the  va;?<n(r«;  slight  twitch ings  of  the  sensation  when   his  eyes    were   open, 

muscles  of  the  face,  or  of  the  part  ope-  be   made  to  close    them,   he    can   no 

rated   on ;  or  yawning  and   sighing ;  longer  tell  with  accuracy  whether  the 

calmness    and    quietude,    followed   by  fingers  are  approximated   to   his  face 

slight  drowsiness  and  desire  for  repose ;  or  not. 

heaviness  of  the  eyelids  and  the  limbs ;        These  and   the  hundred  similar  in. 

apparent  fatigue;  dozing;  and  at  last  stances  of  subjective  sensations  which 

more  or  less  sound  sleep,  with  or  without  we  might  ouote,  are  sufficient  evidence 

dreams.  that  the  slight  sensations  experienced 

Assuredly,    none    but    magnetizers  during  magnetic  manipulations  may  be 

could  have  thought  of  ascribing  such  imaginary.      M.  Bertrand    says,    that 

common  things  as   these   to  any   un-  the  effects  he  has  produced  have  always 

common  cause.    The  feelings  of  heat  been  proportionate  to  the  conviction  of 

and  cold,  and   those  of  creeping  and  the^atient.     In  all  these  cases,  there  is 

trembling,    for    example,    which   they  attention  strongly  directed  to  different 

would  have  to  result  from  the  entrance  parts  of  the  body  ;   an   expectation  of 

or  exit  of  the  magnetic  fluid,  are  to  us  something  occurring;  anxiety,  or  even 

only  the  usual  imaginary  feelings  which  fear,  any  one  of  which  is  cause  sufficient, 

most  persons  have  if  their  attention  be  and  in  other  similar  cases  actually  effi- 

strongly  directed  to  any  particular  part  cient.     Why  seek  for  another  in  pure 

of  the  body,  more  especially  if  (as  is  hypothesis? 

generally  the  case  with  magnetic  The  same  explanation  is  sufficient 
patients)  something  is  expected  to  occur,  for  the  slight  disturbance  of  the  cir- 
Our  reader  may  at  once  experience  this :  culation  and  respiration,  which  indeed 
let  him  direct  his  attention  to  one  of  are  rarely  undisturbed  by  impressions 
his  feet,  steadilj  and  intently  for  a  few  on  Uie  mind,  however  slight,  and  are 
minutes,  keeping  it  all  the  time  quite  sometimes  so  affected  by  the  more 
unmoved ;  he  whI  ^ery  soon  perceive  powerful  feelings  of  fear  and  joy,  that 
sensations  of  restlessness,  or  slight  itch-  death  itself  is  produced, 
iug  in  it,  and  if  at  all  nervous  he  will  For  the  otner  slight  symptoms  of 
find  the  muscles  begin  to  twitch,  or  vapaurt,  drowsiness,  and  at  last  natural 
cramp  come  on,  so  as  to  oblige  him  to  sleep,  no  other  cause  need  be  sought 
change  its  position.  Every  one  milst  than  the  tediousness  and  eniitct  of  pass- 
have  felt  tne  painful  tickling  of  the  ing  the  hands  for  more  or  less  than  an 
palms  of  the  hands,  or  other  parts  of  the  hour  over  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the 
Dody,  during  anxiety,  or  when  awaiting  body.  This  is  only  an  instance  of  the 
something  that  will  at  last  come  sud-  well-known  effect  of  weak  monotonous 
denly  as  an  electric  shock.  Long  before  impressions  on  the  senses  inducing 
the  knife,  or  other  instrument  expected  sleep ;  analogous  examples  are  found 
to  produee  pain,  has  touched  the  body,  in  Uie  soothing  influence  of  a  body 
a  shivering  retreating  sensation  is  felt  seen  slowly  vibrating,  or  of  a 
or  imagined  in  the  part  i  and  hence  distant  calm  scene,  or  the  motions  of 
many  may  really  be  said  to  cry  out  the  waves,  or  of  quivering  leaves ;  or 
before  they  are  hurt,  from  feelings  for  in  impressions  on  the  sense  of  hearing 
which  there  was  no  external  cause ;  and  by  the  sound  of  a  water-  fall,  the  rippling 
so  when  a  blow  is  suddenly  struck  at  a  of  billows,  the  humming  of  insects, 
person,  although  contact  does  not  take  the  low  howling  of  the  winds,  the 
place,  he  perceives  an  evident  sensation,  voice    of  a  dull  reader ;    or    on    the 

The  approximation  (without  contact)  nerves  of  common  sensation  by  gentle 
of  the  tips  of  the  fingers  to  the  secretive  friction  of  the  temple  or  eye-brow,  or 
part  of  tne  body,  as  to  the  space  between  any  sensitive  part  of  the  body  $  the 
the  eye-brows,  the  spot  selected  by  rocking  of  a  cradle ;  any  slow  and  re- 
many  magnetizers,  gives  rise  to  a  slight  gular  motion  of  the  limbs,  or  trunk  ;— 
tickling  sensation,  which  produces  an-  all  these  instances  show  that  the  effect 
noyance  and  restlessness  in  some,  and  of    monotonous     impressions   on    the 
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senses  is  to  produce,  in  most  persons,  fluid ;  flnsliin^  of  best  and  sfreatingr, 

tranouillity,    or  drowsiness,  and   ulti-  or  sensations  of  chilliness.     As  soon  as 

mateiy  sleep.    In  some,  indeed,  they  one  was  seized,  another  followed  ;  and, 

produce  another  magnetic  symptom-—  before  long-,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 

restlessness,  malaise,   or  the  vapours  ;  patients  were  similarly  affected ;  while 

and   this  is  especially  the  case    with  the  sight  or  a  morenient  of  the  principal 

those  on  whom  mag'netism  is  said  to  act  magnetizer  seemed  sufficient  at  once  to 

most  powerfully— viz.  the  nervous  and  calm  them,  or  a  word  from  bins  would 

sickly,  in  whom  the  same  monotony  give    a    different  appearance  to  ibeir 

that  more  commonly  favours  sleep,  is  symptoms. 

sufficient  to  maintain  all  night  in  rest-        Now  we  would  refer  to  the  jadgfment 

less  watchfulness.  of  any  man  of  average  ability,  who  is 

For  the  production  of  some  of  these  in  the  habit  of  seeing  many  persons 

symptoms,  too,    we  may  suspect    the  affected   with   hysteria,  whether   these 

influence  of  imitation,  which  possesses  symptoms  are  not  daily  under  bis  oh. 

a  power   clearly    seen     in    producing  servation— ^nor  these  arnne,  but  others 

sleepiness;    as  when  the  figure  of  a  far  more  extraordinary,   and   to    «ou. 

gaping  man  is  shown  to  one  slightly  professional  persons  even  frig'htful.     It 

fatigued,  or  when  one  person  in  a  com-  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  say  what 

pan  V  yawning,  all  the  rest  follow ;  or  symptoms  never  occur  in  this  disease, 

in  the  trick  of  slowly  opening  the  hand  Sydenham  said  that,  at  various  times, 

before  the  eyes  of  an  irritable  person.  they  **  resemble  most  of  the   diseases 

Here,  then,  for  all  these  slignt  symp-  wherewith  mankind  are  affected  ;"  and 

toms  we  have  causes  more  than  sum-  it   is   unfortunate  that,  amidst  such  a 

cient;  for  many  of  these  will  produce  choice  as  he  might  have  produced,  Mes- 

them  on  all  persons,  of  whatever  tem-  mer  should  have  presented  only  those 

perament,  while  they  ibllow  ma^etic  which  are,  as  it  were,  its  generic  charac- 
manipulations    in    only    a  portion  of   ters,  and  present  in  nearly  all  oases, 
those  submitted  to  its  influence.     In-        The  symptoms,  then,  of  the  mm  are 

deed,  if  there  be  any  thing  remarkable,  those  of  hysteria  ;  the  causes,  too,  are 

it  is  that  any  body  can  sit  for  an  hour  alike  in  both.    It  is  well  known  that 

vnmoved,    while  another  is,  with  all  the  hysterical  paroxysm  is  very  gene- 

ffravity,  looking  hiift  intently  in  the  rally  produced  by  /ear,  or  anxiety,  or 

face,  and  pawing  over  him.     Human  anger,  or  vexation ;  that  talking  about 

patience  can  scarcely  endure  to  think  it,  or  thinking  intently  on  it,  will  often 

of  the  dulucss  of  such  teasing.  bring  it  on ;  above  all,  that  imitation  is 

Now  one  or  more  of  the  causes  we  an  almost  irresistible  cause  of  it ;  while 

have  mentioned — either  fixed  attention,  among  the   most  strung  predisposing 

imagination,  anxietv,   fear,  ennui,  fa-  causes  is  an  excited  state  of  the  animal 

tigue,  the  influence  of  monotonous  im-  passions,  the  presence  of  the  opposite 

pressions,  or  imitation— is  present  in  sex,  and  an  haoituai  desire  of  attracting 

every  instance.     It  is  certetin  that  the  attention.    Now   of  all  these  Mesmer 

effects  mafi  he  the  results  of  these,  and  took  advantage ;  they  were  his  real  ap- 

it  is  therefore  ouite  irrational  to  suppose  paratus,  which  the  tubs  and  pipes  so 

them  to  depena  on  the  superadded  in-  oflen  described  only  served  to  conceal, 

fluence  of  animal  magnetism,  which  is  by  giving  an  appearance  of  a  really 

entirely  hypothetical,  and  of  the  ex-  active  electricity ;  for  few,  if  any,  of  his 

istence  of  which  we  have  no  evidence  patients  were  of  a  class  who  could  know 

except  from  those  facts  which  are  clearly  the  impossibility  of  disturbing  the  elec- 

explicable  by  the  analogy  of  similar  trie  equilibrium    by  glass  littles  and 

phenomena.  water.      All    Mesmer's   arrangements 

The  next  effect  which  we  shall  notice  were  well    adapted    for   producing    a 

is  the  state  of  rrin#  which  Mesmer  was  in  powerful  impression  on  the  miiH»  of 

the  habit  of  producing.    The  symptoms  Lis  patients.    They  were  all  assembled 

observed  in  this  state  were  violent  con-  in    one   larffe   apartment,   and  seated 

vulsions,  constrictions  of  the  throat,  with  around  an  impressive-looking  appara- 

sensations  of  suffocation,  as  if  a  ball  tus,  while  a   dim  mysterious  twilight 

were  lodged  there  \  spasms  of  the  abdo-  only  was  shed  upon  tbem  from  without, 

minal  muscles,  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  or  from  a  few  lamps  i  notes  of  soft  mu- 

onring,  laughing,  and  hiccup ;  spitting  sic  were  heard  from  a  concealed  comer ; 

ot  a  thick,  viscid,  and  sometimes  oloody  and  young  men,  selected  for  their  beauty 
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and  robust  forms,  began  to  perfoim  the  taiion,  at  once  came  ii^  force.  The  in- 
various  manipulations  of  the  art,  pass-  fluence  of  this  is  estimated  only  bj  those 
ing  their  hands  over  the  face,  bosom,  who  have  seen  it.  It  is  but  a  short  time 
body,  and  limbs,  of  each  of  those  who  since  we  saw  nearly  every  woman  in  a 
sat  around,  in  silent  expectation  of  some  large  surfi>ica]  ward  in  hysterics,  the 
extraordinary  sensation,  of  which  they  example  for  which  had  been  set  by  one 
had  heard  from  Mesmer  or  their  friends,  who  saw  a  slight  operation  performed 
Is  it  wonderful  that  ardent  and  volup-  on  another  patient.  Dr.  Bright  men- 
tuous  French  girls  should  blush,  or  that  tions  a  similar  case.  Dr.  Darwin 
their  pulses  should  quicken,  or  their  speaks  of  a  number  of  nuns  who  were 
breathing  become  rapid,  under  such  successively  afflicted  with  hysteria,  and 
excitement  as  this  P  or  that  a  worn-out  amongst  other  symptoms,  an  anxiety  to 
old  debauchi  should  perceive  unusual  imitate  the  souailingof  cats.  Dr.Whvtt 
sensations  ?  or  that  the  nervous  and  de-  describes  a  disease  common  in  the  Is- 
bilitated  should  tremble  at  such  treat-  land  of  Zetland,  which  affected  a  num- 
ment?  When  all  that  excitement  of  ber  of  young  unmarried  women,  and 
the  animal  passions  —  imagination,  some  few  of  the  opposite  sex.  There  were 
anxiety,  love  and  lust— couliT  accom-  violent  palpitations,  convulsions  of  the 
plish,  then  Mesmer  himself  entered  the  limbs,  and  difficult  respiration.  If  one 
apartment,  habited  in  delicately-  was  seized  in  the  market,  or  at  church, 
coloured  silk,  and  wearing  an  air  of  all  who  had  ever  been  affected  before 
deep  gravity  and  importance :  walking  directly  followed  the  leader,  and  each 
about  as  if  endowed  with  magic  power,  such  general  disturbance  was  sure  to 
he  presented  to  each  in  tuni  a  rod,  or  increase  the  number  of  convulsionnaires. 
bis  hand,  which  they  were  told,  and  be^  Boerhaave  had  a  similar  case  in  a  number 
lieved,  was  charged  with  the  magnetic  of  boys  and  girls  in  a  charity- school  at 
virtue.  Some  o7  them  were  then  at  Haerlem,  ana  Dr.  Haygarth  another  in 
once  seized  with  hysterical  fits,  and  all  Anglesey,  where  in  two  or  three  months 
the  others,  by  imitation,  followed  them.  18  girls  were  affected  with  pains  in  the 
*'  As  soon  as  one  began,"  says  the  first  head  and  side,  convulsions,  and  other 
report,  "  another  succeeded."  "  The  symptoms,  which  magnctizers  would 
convulsive  state,"  says  M.  Du  Potet,  have  called  magnetic.  In  short,  the 
**  once  excited  in  a  patient,  never  failed  acquirement  of  even  severe  hysterical 
to  manifest  itself  in  all  the  others."  affections,  if  not  of  epilepsy  and  other 
Here,  then,  we  have  every  circum-  nervous  disorders,  by  imitation,  is  well 
stance  pointing  out  the  true  nature  of  known,  and  its  occurrence  guarded 
the  crisis.  The  patients  were  nearly  all  against  by  every  practical  physician, 
women,  and  these  the  most  frivolous  of  and  even  by  the  public, 
the  voluptuous  court  of  I^uis  XVI.,  We  lay  the  more  stress  on  this  as  a 
during  tne  most  licentious  period  of  cause  of  the  supposed  magnetic  symp- 
modem  France ;  there  was  therefore  the  toms,  because  it  is  one  that  the  mag- 
favourable  predisposition  in  ardent  ani-  netizers  themselves  (very  few  of  them  be- 
mal  passions,  in  a  superficially  culti-  ing  practitioners)cannot  know  the  trapor- 
vated  intellect,  in  a  body  weakened  by  tance  of,  and  because  its  influence  has 
dissipation,  and  a  mind  yearning  for  been  evident  in  the  account  given  by 
some  new  and  powerful  excitement;  every  one  of  them,  however  different  the 
there  were  expectation,  anxiety,  and  effects  they  produced.  Thus,  all  Mesmer's 
perhaps  some  fear  of  strange  and  novel  patients  had  the  commoner  form  of  bys- 
feelings — for  Mesmer  never  failed  to  terical  fits,  and  aU  were  affected  aliie  g 
let  his  patients  know  what  might  (and  the  same  was  the  case  with  Deslon's. 
therefore  would)  be  the  effect  of  the  Puysegur  discovered  -somnambulism, 
magnetic  influence :  there  were  the  awe  and  immediately  he  had  few  but  were 
with  which  ignorance  looks  up  to  one  somnambules  (a  state  unknown  to  Mes- 
supposed  to  possess  supematurai  power,  mer),  and  he  said  that  every  patieirt  was 
the  neated  passion  excited  by  the  meet-  affected  according  to  the  svsten  and 
ing  and  the  contact  in  no  decent  de-  wish  of  the  magnetizer :  be  bimaelf  de- 
gree of  the  opposite  sexes,  and  perhaps  aired  somnambulism,  and  all  his  patients 
some  modest  fear.  With  these  it  would  had  that  affection.  M.  Petetin  wished 
have  been  more  remarkableif  the  patients  fur  cataleptics,  and  in  less  than  two 
had  not  been  affected  with  hysterical  pa-  years  he  bad  in  the  then  small  town  of 
roxy sms ;  but  these  once  excited ,  the  most  Lyons  eight  cataleptic  cases,— a  greater 
powerful  of  all  their  exciting  causes,  imi-  nvmber  we  bdieire  than  has  occurred  in 
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all  England  during*  the  same  period. 
And  thus  it  has  continued.  The  series 
of  symptoms  which  each  ma^etizer  in- 
duces may,  as  Puysegur  saici,  be  what- 
ever he  pleases :  he  has  but  to  make  one 
case  for  a  model,  and  this  he  may  shape 
and  frame  by  descriptions  of  desir^ 
results,  before  exciting  the  mental  feel- 
ing^, and  all  the  rest  will  at  once  accu- 
rately  imitate  it.  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever^— for  from  what  little  has 
already  been  seen  or  published  it  is  even 
now  nearly  evident— that  the  generic 
character  of  all  cases  of  magnetic  hys- 
teria  produced  in  this  country  will  be 
the  easy  sleep  of  M.  Du  Potet,  and  the 
raving',  abusive,  and  convulsive  form  of 
Dr.  Elliotson. 

If  further  proof  of  the  hysterical 
nature  of  the  crisis  were  wanting,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  cessation  of  these  symp- 
toms when  the  causes  to  which  we  have 
referred  them  ceased  to  be  made  use  of. 
It  would  be  difficult  else  to  explain  why 
the  same  state  never  occurs  now;  for 
the  magnetic  accent  must  be  the  same, 
and  therefore  why  not  the  effect  ?  We 
can  easily  imagine  that  it  was  advisable 
the  crisis  should  be  given  up ;  it  was 
too  violent,  and  not  marvellous  enough ; 
at  times  too  painful  to  the  patient,  and 
alarming*  to  the  by-stauders ;  not  to  add 
that  it  had  been  made  the  means  on  no 
few  occasions  of  gratifying  the  passions 
whose  exaltation  had  favoured  its  pro- 
duction. The  twilight  chamber,  the 
larg'e  assemblies  of  both  sexes,  the  mys- 
tical apparatus,  the  magic  dress,  and 
the  awful  appearance  and  gestures  of 
the  arch  magnetizer,  were  therefore 
given  up,  and  the  common  form  of  hys- 
teria which  they  had  produced  was  ex- 
changed for  the  mild  and  comparatively 
pleasing'  somnambulism  whicn  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  M.  Puysegur  engendered. 

It  may  be  said  by  a  few  that  the  fact 
that  the  crisis  occasionally  occurred  in 
disproves    its    hysterical  nature. 


men, 


But  this  is  an  error;  though  more 
rarely,  it  is  well  known  that  symptoms 
precisel V  like  those  of  hysteria  in  women 
occur  in  the  opposite  sex,  especially 
among  those  who  present  the  same  pecu- 
liarities of  temperament  and  external 
characters  as  the  females  subject  to  it — 
who  are  easily  excited  to  grief  or  joy— 
who  are  of  irritable  or  variable  temper, 
and  of  weak  or  moderate  intellect,  of 
generally  delicate  health,  or  debilitated 
by  disease— and  who  are  what  is  loosely 
but  expressively  called  very  nervous. 
These  are  the  on/y  individuals  of  the 


male  sex  who  are  obnoxious  to 
or  to  the  influence  of  magnetism --a 
fact  which,  while  it  assists  in  proving 
the  correctness  of  the  view  wbicli  we 
have  taken  of  it,  disproves  completely 
any  theory  that  has  yet  been  invented. 
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or   TBI 

Small-Pox  and  Vaccination  Hospital^ 
Ist  of  February,  1838. 

By  George  Gregory,  M.D. 

Pbysiclan  to  the  Honpltal. 

"My  Lords  and  Gentlemsn, 

I  BEG  to  place  before  you  a  statement  of 
the  principal  occurrences  within  the  Hos- 
pital during  the  past  year,  and  this  I  do 
the  more  willingly,  from  a  conviction  that 
the  facts  I  ha?e  to  adduce  are  calculated, 
by  shewing  the  great  utility  of  the  insti- 
tution, to  attract  towards  it  that  share  of 
public  patronage  which  it  enjoyed  in  for- 
mer times,  before  vaccijiation  shrouded  it 
in  a  measure  from  the  public  notice. 

The  hospital  received  within  its  walls, 
during  the  year  1837,  251  patients,  of 
whom  12  laboured  under  eruptive  diseases, 
not  of  a  variolous  character.  There  re> 
main  239  cases  of  true  small- pox,  who 
here  found  a  refuge,  relie?ing  thereby  nu- 
merous families  from  extreme  inconve- 
nience, and  withdrawing  from  the  crowded 
population  of  this  metropolis  so  many 
sources  of  infection  and  danger.  Of  the 
251  cases  admitted,  94  were  females,  and 
157  males. 

There  wert  admitted, 

Under  seven  years  of  age 29 

Between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen    27 
Of  fourteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  195 

Total    251 

Of  these  there  voere  reeeioed. 
With  letters  of  recommendation  from 

individual  governors^ 16 

With  letters  of  recominendation  from 

parishes    •  •  101 

On  payment  of  one  guinea  ^chiefly 

servants  in  gentlemen's  families  •  •     41 

At  obiecU  of  ckartty. 
From  the  several  hospitals  and  public 

asylums  of  London 29 

On  their  own  application,  and  with- 
out any  recommendation  hot  their 
sickness  and  poverty 64 

Total 351 
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I  would  beg  to  invite  the  particular  at-  gquency  but  the  severity  of   the  disc 
tention  of  the  governors. to  the  fact,  that  lincreases  with  the  distance  of  time  froi 
nearly  two-fifths  of  the  patients,  during  Ithe  period  ol'  vaccination.    The  eight  chil- 
the  past  year,  were  admitted  without  any  ^dren,  just  mentioned,  had  each  the  disor- 

letters  of  recommendation,  and  simply  as  der  in  the  mild  or  varicelloid  form.    The 

objects  of  charity ;  and  to  add  my  belief  severe  cases  of  small-pox  after  vaccinq|f oii 

that  this  may  be  assumed  as  the  average  occurred  exclusively  among  the  adults. .    ^  V^ 

practice  of  the  hospital  for  a  long  series  of  III  mfi^e  lacis  mere  are  still  aoundant  ^^ 

years  past.  sources  of  consolation.     While    we    ac- 

The  admissions  were  very  far  from  being  knowledge,  on   the  one  hand,  that    the 

equally  distributed    through   the  several  security  which  vaccination  affords  against 

seasons  of  the  year.    The  accompanying  the  inroads  of  small-pox  is  neither  so  uni- 

Table  will  shew,  that  during  the  first  three  form  nor  so  permanent  as  had  been  antici. 

quarters    they    were   comparatively  few.  pated,  we  see,  on  the  other,  that  vaccina- 

About  the  middle  of  October  small-poz  tion  can,  in  a  measure,  strip  small- pox  of 

began  to  prevail  as  an  epidemic  in  Lon-  its  malignity,  and  reduce  it  to  the  charac- 

don,  and  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  ter  of  a  mila,  and  comparatively  harmless 

70  patients  were  received  in  the  course  of  disorder. 

one  month  (December),  a  circumstance  hi-  The  bills  of  mortality  announce  only  217 

therto  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  deaths  by  small-pox,  in  1837.     Owing  to 

hospital.   This  epidemic  still  continues.  the  recent  law  of  registrations,  these  docu- 

TT     .    1  ments  are  avowedly  much  less  to  be  de- 
Table  of  Admusians  into  the  Small-pox  Hotpital  pended  on  than  formerly.     Making  all  due 
during  the  year  1837.  allowance,  however,  the  past  year  appears 
January 5)  to  have  g^ven  the  fewest  victims  to  small- 
February 8>    25  pox  of  any  year  which  has  elapsed  since 

March  •  •  •  • 12}  the  bills  of  mortality  were  established  in 

April 8)  London.    The  number  of  cases  may  have 

May 14>    42  been  as  great  as  in  former  years,  but  the 

June 20)  difference  is  in  the  rate  of  mortality. 

July 11)  I  shall  next  advert  to  the  vaccination 

August 14>    44  department  of  the    hospital,  which  this 

September 19^  year  presents  a  novel  and  interesting  fea- 

October  27  )  ture.    The  number  vaccinated  during  the 

November   43  >  140  year  amounts   to  3,078.    Besides  which, 

December    70  3  lymph  has  been  supplied  to  1,013  medical 

practitioners^nd  others. 

Total 251  The  lymph  in  use  at  this  hospital  had 

been  preserved,  in  uninterrupted  descent. 

The  general  character  of  the  disease,  for  a  very  long  period  of  time;  but  for 

during  the  past  year,  has  been  mild.    The  three  or  four  years  past,  I  had  noticed  that 

deaths  have  amounted  only  to  46,  equiva-  its  intensity   was   diminished,   and  that 

lent  to  19  per  cent.,  which  is  an  unusually  eight  or  ten  incisions'  produced  not  more 

low  rate  of  mortality.  irritation  than  the  three  to  which  I  was 

The  number    of  cases  subsequent  to  accustomed  fifteen  years  ago.     In  March 

vaccination,  has  been  considerable,  amount-  last,  Mr.  Marson,  the  resident  surseon, 

ing  in  all  to  95,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  employed  lymph  obtained  fVom  a  different 

admissions.    Of  them,  nearly  one-half  (46)  source.    This  new  lymph  was  found  to  be 

had    small-pox  in  that   peculiarly  mild  far  more  intense  and  active  than  the  old 

form,  called  the  varicelloivi.    These  cases  lymph.    Three  or  four  incisions  were  now 

are  devoid  of  all  danger,  and  are  sent  into  found  amply  sufficient;    and  so  satisfied 

the  hospital  chiefly  for  the  security  of  was  I  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  new 

others.  The  remainder  (49)  took  Uie  small-  lymph,  that,  after  a  careful  trial  of  about 

pox  in  various  degrees  of  intensity.    Many  two  months,  the  old  lymph  was  suffered  to 

were  for  a  time  in  danger ;  but  of  the  die  out,  and  for  the  last  six  months  we 
whole  number  one  only  died.    The  records  I  have  vaccinated  exclusively  from  the  new 

of  the  hospital,  this  year,  corrbborate  the  I  stock.  These  facts  have  convinced  me,  that 
important  principle,  that  the  susceptibility  I  vaccine  lymph,  by  passing  through  the 
of  small-pox  increases  with  the  interval  I  bodies  of  many  persons,  loses,  in  procesa 
from  the  date  of  vaccination.    Eight  chU-l  of  time,  some  essential  portion  of  its  acti- 

dren  only  (of  ages  varying  from  seven  to  vity.    It  follows  from  this,  that  an  ooca- 

fourteen  years)  were  received  having  sional  resort  to  primary  lymph  from  the 
small-pox    after   vaccination;    while    of    cow  becomes  a  matter  of  great  impor- 

adults  (between  the  age^  of  fourteen  and  tance,  perhaps  even  of  indispensable  ne- 

thirty-five)  the  numli^r  admitted  having  cessity. 

amall.pox  after  vaccination,  was  87.  Through  the  kindnets  of  Mr.  Sewell,  of 
I    It  further  appears,  that  not  <mly  tha  fre-i  the  Royiu  Veterinary  College,  I  ha? a 
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oently  obtained  trcBh  matter  from  the 
cow,  with  which  trials  have  been  made. 
Although  these  ba?e  hitherto  been  unsnc^ 
cenfal,  I  shall  pursue  them,  as  opportunity 
offers,  and  avail  myself  of  all  favourable 
I  occasions  for  trying  new  varieties  of  lymph. 

of 


an  active  vims  is  a  matter  of 

isuch  obvious  importance  to  the  snccessfi 
practice  of  vaccination,  that  I  shall  con* 
tinne  to  direct  my  earnest  attention  to- 
wards it 
Gboroe  Grboory,  M.D. 
Physician  to  the  Small-Pox  aad 
Vacclnatiou  Hospital. 

Bl,  Weymooth  Street,  Londoo, 
February  1, 1838, 


PHYSICAL  SOCIETY,  GUY'S 
HOSPITAL. 

Saturday,  Feb.  10,  1888. 

Edward  Cock,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Dbndy  read  a  paper — 

Or  Effimoni  into  the  Membrane  of  the  Brain 
and  Spinal  Marrow, 

He  referred  briefly  to  the  discrepancy  of 
pathologists  regarding  the  origin  of  these 
effusions,  Cheyne,  and  Goelis,  and  Aber- 
netby,  having  asserted  that  hydrocephalus 
may  usually  be  traced  to  ramollissement, 
or  hyperaemia,  or  effusion  of  lymph  in  the . 
alimentary  canal ;  while  Spurzheim  and 
some  of  his  disciples,  in  reference  to  cause 
and  effect,  affirm  that  the  cerebral  is 
always  the  primary,  the  intestinal  the 
secondary  disorder. 

He  then  alluded  to  the  varied  situations 
of  the  effused  fluid,  beneath  or  within  the 
envelopes  of  medullary  matter,  and  to  the 
exteusive  intercommunication,  which  often 
reduces  the  ventricle  and  spinal  sheath  to 
one  cavity. 

**  In  the  description  of  acute  and  chro- 
nic effuKinns  into  medullary  membranes, 
authors  have  employed  a  latitude  of  ex- 
pression, as  if  they  consisted  but  of  one 
serous  tissue,  like' the  pleura  or  perito- 
neom,  and  as  if  the  fluids  were  all  alike, 
and  poured  into  one  cyst. 

"  I'he  minute  anatomists  have,  on  the 
contrary,  differed  as  to  this  locality. 
Bichat,  and  indeed  the  majority  of  patho. 
legists,  fixing  on  the  serous  bag  of  the 
arachnoid,  while  Andral,  Magendie,  and 
Dr.  Greon,  have  decided  on  the  subarach- 
noid tissue,  or  pia  mater." 

"  The  effusions  may  be  referred  to  two 
principal  divisions : — 

"  I.  At  the  reatilt  of  abnormal  or  dls- 


eated  action — the  acnte,  or  inflaouiMitoiy, 
or  febrile  forms — the  deposit  of  fluids  and 
films  morbid  in  their  nature. 

**  2.  An  exeeu  of  normal  secietloa^-the 
conate  or  chronic  forms — ^retnltiDg  fttmi 
intra-uterine  derangement 

"  The  termination  of  the  aeate  forms, 
hydrocephalitis  and  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  membranes,  in  limpid  effkition, 
were  most  strongly  marked  in  the  puerile 
itage,  when  the  oalance  of  citcnLittoo  be* 
tween  the  sangoineout  and  absorbent 
systems  is  in  constant  danger  of  distwb- 
lance. 

**  In  most  cases  there  is  an  essential 
^proneness  or  predisposition,  closely  alifaed 
to  struma." 

Mesenteric  disease,  conjoined  with  hy- 
drocephalos,  and  the  acute  disorder  attack- 
ing one  child  after  another,  had  been 
observed  by  the  author.  In  one  family 
six  were  snatched  away  by  rapid  effusion 
—the  water  stroke. 

**  It  is  in  these  cases  that  onr  plans  of 
treatment  are  so  constantly  inefficient." 

**  When  meningitis  occurs  in  children  of 
a  different  temperament,  the  fatal  termi- 
nation is  marked  by  other  characters. 

-"  We  have  in  these  membranes  two 
species  of  inflammatory  action — the 
phlegmonous  and  the  ery  thematic  or  tuber- 
cular. 

**  In  the  first  there  is  more  combination 
of  arachnitis  with  the  diseased  action  of 
the  pia  mater,  and  it  is  marked  by  a  rapid 
course;  while  in  the  second,  it  is  either 
the  sequela  of  a  subacute  form,  or  comes 
on  by  stealth. 

**  The  morbid  products  of  the  two  forms 
are  usually  different.  In  the  first,  lymph, 
false  membrane,  or  purulent  deposit;  in 
the  latter,  generally  serous  effusion. 

"  Probably  these  results  may  be  also  in- 
fluenced by  the  nature  of  the  membranes 
on  or  by  which  the  fluids  are  poured  out 
Cases  have  occurred  where  aqueous  fluid 
has  been  found  on  the  pia  mater,  and  a 
purulent  deposit  within  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid." 

The  author  considered  it  a  question  to 
be  decided  whether  the  usual  termination 
of  sabarachnoid  meningitis  and  arachnitis 
were  essentially  different  in  their  chs* 
racter,  but  thought  it  probable  that  me. 
duUary  ramollissement  and  granuhry  de* 
posits  depended  essentially  on  the  former, 
while  thickening  and  films  of  lymph  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  latter. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  wai  de- 
voted to  the  excess  of  the  normal  secretion 
or  cephalo-rachidean  fluid,  cases  widely 
difierent  f^om  the  sequoias  of  enoephalitiSy 
and  to  which  alone  the  term  hydroosphalns 
rirould  be  applied. 

The  observations  of  the  author  related 
to  two  points  interestinr  botii  in  an  taa* 
tomical  and  pathologiou 
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The  sitoation  of  the  cerebro-gpinal  fluid, 
and  the  origin  of  conate  hydrocepbalai 
and  spina  bifida. 

The  firat  were  adduced  with  a  view  of 
testing  the  opinions  of  Magendie  regarding 
the  seat  of  tbe  fluid. 

It  was  found  that  the  analysis  of  the 
fluid  did  not  yield  the  constituents  of 
serum,  which  we  might  expect  if  it  were 
contained  in  a  serous  bag.  Then,  regard- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  arachnoid,  it 
had  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  the 
arachnoid  passed  into  the  ventricles  by  the 
▼eins  of  Galen,  as  Bichat  states,  or  not. 

"Magendie  asserts  that  it  does  not  line 
the  ventricles,  but  that  their  cavities  com- 
municate  with  the  subarachnoid  tissue, 
and  in  this  is  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
seated.  Were  this  so  decided,  it  would 
refer  the  pathology  of  the  conate  hydro- 
cephalus, as  well  as  the  efiusion  of  gra- 
nular meningitis,  to  the  pia  mater  instead 
of  the  arachnoid,  and  might  explain  the 
comparative  results  of  our  treatment  in 
these  cases.  In  illustration  of  Magendie's 
viewsy  it  might  be  difficult  to  explain  the 
intricate  insinuation  of  the  fluid  among 
the  convolutions,  and  also  the  facility 
with  which  sanguineous  effusion  from  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  communicates 
with  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  the  ven- 
tricles, and  even  descends  to  the  sacrum, 
the  arachnoid  remaining  entire,*' 

Regarding  the  cofiar« effusions,  Mr.  Dendy 
argued,  that  they  might  not  always  de- 
pend on  osseous  deficiency,  but  that  the 
bifid  spine,  as  well  as  the  enclosed  sutures 
and  enlarged  crania,  might  be  the  retult  of 
the  pressure  of  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid 
from  within  outwards.  *'  We  know  that 
excess  of  this  fluid  will  stint  by  compres- 
sion the  growth  of  medullary  matter, 
keeping  down  the  cerebral  mass  to  a  mere 
tubercle,  consisting  of  olfactory  nerves 
and  corpora  striata,  and  checking  the  de- 
velopment of  the  spinal  medulla.  Thus, 
I  believe,  will  the  centrifugal  tendency, 
or  determination  outwards,  often  induee 
the  non- coalescence  of  osseous  sutures. 
In  one  case,  in  which  I  operated  repeat- 
edly, the  t>a^  of  the  tumor  was  a  shut 
lateral  ventricle,  the  fluid  having  prcmed 
upwards,  carrying  with  it  the  ceiling  of 
the  ventricle,  and  bulging  through  a  fis- 
sure of  the  parietal  bone.  May  we  not, 
indeed,  sometimes  regard  these  openingi 
as  the  modes  of  nature  to  avert  the  dangers 
of  compression  from  fluid  excess?  In  the 
acnte  disease,  where  we  may  have,  indeid, 
absorption,  and  a  renewal  of  ossific  de- 
posit, we  have  seen  re-excitement  produce 
fresh  effusion,  tbe  sutures  have  again  exr 
panded,  and  the  disease  has  beeo  r»> 
established  for  a  time 

If  ossification  had  been  in  these  cases 
complete,  the  snfajeots  would  have  probably 
died  with  symptoais  of  compression :  this, 


indeed,  is  very  speedily  the  result  of  hydro- 
cephalus  and  hydrorachitis,  when  tbe 
cranium  and  spinal  canal  are  shut. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  paper,  a  difference  of  opinion 
arose  as  to  whether  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  was  contained  within  the  arachnoid 
or  in  the  sub. arachnoid  tissue.  Mr.  Hilton, 
on  being  requested  to  give  bis  opinion, 
said,  be  had  no  doubt  that  the  cavity  of 
the  arachnoid  contained  it,  and  disagreed 
with  Magendie,  who  had  asserted,  that  the 
ventricles  were  not  lined  by  that  mem- 
brane. The  chairman,  on  being  particu- 
larly called  upon  by  Mr.  Dendy,  expressed 
his  Aill  concurrence  with  Mr.  Hilton  ;  he 
quite  believed  that  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
was  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  society, 
February  24tb,  Dr.  Guy  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Birkett  will  read  some  cases  of  sy- 
philis, with  observations. 
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Surgeon,  Mr.  Anurews. 
AisUtant' Surgeon,  Mr.  Adams. 

Jan.  Sex.  Age.  Cue. 

23.  M.  31     Injured  hand. 
M.  33    Iniured  arm. 
M.  70    Injured  head. 
F.    6    Bum. 

24.  F.  21  Lacerated  scalp. 
M.  31  Lacerated  leg. 
M.  50  Fractured  ribs. 

25.  M.  54  Lacerated  scalp. 

26.  M.  32  Injured  shoulder. 

F.  42    Fractured  leg. 

27.  M.  59    Cut  leg. 
M.  21     Injured  hip. 

29.    M.  54    Fractured  neck  of  femur. 
F.  43    Scalded  hand  and  forearm. 

In-Patients    16 

Out-Patients 41 

Total 57 

Two  oases  of  strangulated  hernia  were 
operated  on :  the  subject  of  the  first  was  a 
female,  aged  45,  who  had  been  labouring 
under  the  severest  svmptoms  of  strangnla- 
tion  for  a  week.  There  was  a  very  small 
femoral  hernia  on  the  left  side.  The  ope- 
ration was  immediately  performed,  and 
the  intestine,  which  had  completelv  lost 
its  natural  appearance,  was  returned.  She 
recovered  without  a  bad  symptom. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  yoang 
man,  who  had  had  an  inguinal  hernia  for 
some  timei  for  whidi  he  had  worn  a  tmss ; 
this,  however,  he  had  ceased  to  do  for  the 
last  year,  in  conaaqveuee  of  a  portion  of 
the  hernial  tomor  remaining  conatantlir  in 
the  sac    Symptoms  of  atnuigttlatioB  oad 
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existed  for  thirty  boars.  After  udsucccsr- 
ful  attempts  at  the  taxis,  whilst  in  the 
warm  bath,  aud  the  application  of  ice,  the 
operation  was  performed.  The  stricture 
was  formed  by  the  neck  of  the  sac,  which 
had  become  much  thickened ;  the  intes- 
tine, dark  in  coh)ur,  but  not  in  the  least 
disorganized,  was  returned,  and  a  portion 
of  adherent  omentum  was  excised. 

The  man  died  on  the  ninth  day  after 
the  operation,  without  any  relief  from  the 
bowels. 

It  was  found,  on  examination,  that  the 
portion  of  intestine,  about  fi?e  inches  in 
length,  had  never  recovered  its  proper  ap- 
pearance,  but  although  not  sphacelated, 
yet  was  dark  and  contracted,  and  seemed 
incapable  of  transmitting  onwards  the 
contents  of  the  bov^els  above.  There  were 
two  lines  of  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  the  situation  of  the  stricture, 
as  if  nature  had  commenced  a  separation 
of  the  useless  part.  There  were  traces  of 
peritonitis,  but  by  no  means  intense. 
■  ■   ■  ■ 

CHOROID  GLAND  OF  THE  FISH'S 

EYE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
In  my  recent  communication  on  the  so- 
callecl  choroid  gland  of  the  fish's  eye,  I 
mentioned  that  its  real  nature  was  still 
very  mnch  misconceived  by  anatomists. 
I  was  not  then  aware  of  Mr.  Owen's  ob- 
servations  on  the  subject,  which  show  that 
the  vascular  structure  of  the  body  had  not 
escaped  him,  otherwise  it  would  have 
given  me  great  pleasure  to  have  adduced 
such  an  authority  in  confirmation  of  my 
description. 

Mr.  Owen's  remarks  contained  in  the 
3d  volume  of  the  Physiological  Catalogue 
of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  1836,  are  the 
following:— 

"  1656,  Parts  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  mem- 

brana  argentea  and  choroid  gland  of  the 

Moon-fish,  to  show  the  structure  of  the 

atter   substance,    which    is    peculiar    to 

osseous  fishes.    It  is   always  situated  be- 

tween  the  silvery  membrane  and  the  true 

choroid,  and  is  extended  more  or  less,  and 

in  different  forms,  about  the  termination  of 

the  optic  nerve,  which  is  here  preserved. 

In  the  present  species  it  almost  completely 

encircles  the  nerve  in  the  form,  of  an  oTal 

ridge,  and  its  structure  appears  fibrous, 

whence  it  has  been  considered  muscular ; 

but   the  Jibrtt   conmt  in  reality    of   minute 

parallel  and  elateiy  duposed  vessels,  which  in 

the  recent  state  are  of  a  bright  red  colour. 

The  use  of  this  part  has  not  been  deter- 

mined."-— Yoar  obedient  servant, 

T.   Whabton  JONEt. 

89*  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Strett» 
Feb.  14, 1888. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  EARLE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Perceiving  by  the  Mis  dig  al  Gazette  of 
last  week  that  a  number  of  the  pupils  of 
the  late  Mr.  Earle,  residing  in  London, 
have  expressed  a  wish  to  mark,  in  some 
appropriate  manner,  their  sen.se  of  his 
worth  and  talents,  I  beg  to  suggest  that 
the  definite  object  of  such  meeting  be 
made  generally  known  by  circular  or  ad- 
vertisement, and  that  the  subscription  list 
be  kept  open  for  some  little  time,  in  order 
that  the  numerous  though  scattered  popils 
of  that  excellent  surgeon  and  most  esti- 
mable man  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
assisting  to  render  as  emphatic  and  suit- 
able as  possible  the  deserved  tribnte  to  his 
memory. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

Richard  Middlemore. 
Temple-row,  Blrrolnghain,  Feb.  20,  1888. 

COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

Ma.  Ttrrell  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Council,  in  the  room  of  the  late 
Mr.  Earle. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OF  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  ofMortalitt,  Feb,  20,  1838. 


Age  and  Debility . 

49 

Hoopinsr  Cough   .      1 1 

Apoplexy 

6 

Inflammation        .      24 

Asthma 

18 

Bowels  &  Stomach     I 

Consumptloa        . 

42 

Brain          .        .7 

Convulsions 

28 

Lungs  and  Pleura  16 

Croup   .        . 

2 

Influensa      •        .        2 

Dentition  or  Teething  0 

InsAnity        .        .        3 
Lirer,  diseased     .        ] 

Diabetes 

I 

Diarrhoea 

I 

MesMies         •        •        4 

Dropsy 

15 

Mortification         .        3 

Dropsy  in  the  Brain 

3 

Paralysis       .        .13 

Dropsy  in  the  Chest 

a 

SmaU-poz     •        •        6 

Erysipelas    .        . 

2 

Thrush         .        .        1 

Fever     . 

11 

Uti  known  Causes       47 

Fever,  Scarlet     . 

2 

Fever,  Typhus     . 

7 

Casualties    •        *        6 

Heart,  diseased   . 

4 

Decrease  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  }    ^ 
the  preceding  week       •        .        .   5 
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J^^.                   THKBMOIIBrftB. 

Baromktbr. 

Thursday .  15 

ftom  23    to  81 

29-62  to  29-53 

Friday    .  .  16 

22        M 

39*50       29*88 

Saturday  .  17 

22        M 

2968       39-83 

Sunday  .  .  18 

26        89 

2994       80-09 

Monday..   19 

27        89 

80-09       29  87 

Tuesday . .  20 

19        89    1    29-69      2988 

Wednesday  21 

28 

87 

2968      39.«6 

Winds  E.  by  N.,  N.,  and  N.E. 

Except  the  mornings  of  the  16th  and  20tli^ 
cloudy;  snow  and  hall,  accompanied  with  rain* 
on  the  17th  )  and  rain  on  the  momfaig  and  even- 
ing of  the  31  st. 

Rain  fallen,  1*875  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Hbkky  Adami. 
Wilson  ft  SoHtPrlntcn,  57»  8kliuier-«t«  Loadoa* 
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LECTURES  brighter  and  the  more  intensely  red  the 

colour,  the  greater  the  evidence  that  it  is 

ON  the  result  of  recent  acute  arterial  action. 

The  more  dusky  or  purple  the  colour,  the 

FORENSIC    MEDICINE;  greater  is  the  probability  that  the  change 

IS  connected  with  interrupted  circulation 

Delivered  at  the  Atdersgate  School  of  MedicvMy  of  the  venous  capillaries,  constituting  the 

w,     c                     c,            «»  Tx  state  of   Tenons  congestion.      When  the 

By  Soutbwood  Smith,  M.D.  arterial  capillaries  give  to  this  portion  of 

Phyilclan  to  the  London  Fever  HospiuL  the  cerebral  substance  a  crimson  colour, 

and  when  this  colour  extends  over  a  lar^ 
■""^  portion  of  the  hemispheres,  ^ou  may  in 
Lecture    IX.  general  consider  it  as  evidentiary  that  in- 
^         _,,           ^  _  ,       .      ,    ^.      .  .       o  .  lamraation  has  been   induced  by  some 
Change  of  Colour  m  the  Ctnentious  Substance  natural  cause;  but  in  proportion  as  this 
of  the  Brain.  --  Change  in    Consistence^  ^^  o^  crimson  colour  is  limited  in  its  ex- 
iMceraiion.-- Ulceration.^  Scrofulous  Tu^  ^^^t^  and   is  distinctly  circumscribed,  it 
hereles.^Change  of  Colour  in  the  MeduUary  g^ould   beget  suspicion  that  it  has  been 
Substance,  —  Ecchymoses.  —  Cloudtness.  —  produced  by  some  cause  acUng  specially 
7 he  Medullary  Sub^taiice  of  a  Grey  CoUmr.  q„  ^^^^  parUcular  portion  of  tlie  brain— 
'^Ramcdlissemmt.--piffuse  Suppuration.--  ^  a  blow,  a  fall,  or  some  other  form  of  ex- 
Encysted  Abicess.^lnduration.  —  Th^  pre.  ^^^^  violence.  When  the  dusky  or  purple 
ceding  Changes  somettmes  unattended   with  colour  indicates  congestion  of  the  cerebral 
any  appreciable  Symptoms  during  Life.  —  vessels,  you  should  examine  whether  this 
EffiiswnofSerous  Fluid,  CoagulabU  Lymph,  gj^le  of   congestion  be  confined   to   the 
Purulent  Matter,  and  Blood,  into  tbe  Yen-  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  or  whether  it  be 
tricles.—Apoplery.—Premonitory  Symptoms,  connected  with  obstructed  circulation  in 
(^            Change  of  colour  in  the  cineritious  substance  some  distant  organ,  or  have  been  produced 
i         of  the  brain. — The  cineritious  substance,  of  by  some  external  agent.    You  may  find 
the    hemispheres  of  the    brain    presents  reason  to  conclude  that  the  congestion  is 
various  morbid   appearances,   sometimes  confined  strictly  to   the    cerebral  blood- 
the  result  of  natural  disease,  and  at  other  vessels  ;  or  you  may  discover  in  the  lungs, 
times    produced     by   external     violence,  in  the  heart,  in  that  peculiar  condition  of 
with  which  it  is  highly  important,  in  a  the  different  viscera  which  accompanies 
judicial  point  of  view,  that  you  should  be  fever,  the  true  source  of  the  congestion  in 
familiar,  and  able,  in    any    given  case,  the  brain ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  this  con- 
promptly  and  accurately  to  refer  to  their  dltion  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels  may 
proper  cause.  afibrd  ope  evidence  of  poison,  or  of  death. 
The  cineritious  portion  of  the  cerebral  from  soqoie  form  of  external  violence— as 
substance  is  often  the  seat  of  inflamma-  suspension,  or  drowning, 
tion,  acute  or  chronic,  and  of  congestion,  Changf  inconsistence. — When  the  change 
active  or   passive.     These  affections  are  of  colour  in   the  cineritious  substance  is 
indicated  by  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  the  result  of  natural  disease,  its  consis- 
cineritious  substance,  which,  from  its  na-  tence  is  generally  equally  altered.    It  be. 
tural  grey  colour,  may  vary  from  a  rose  comes  more  soft  and  pulpy  than  natural, 
red  to  a  bright  crimson,  or  from  a  dusky  and  is  either  torn  away  from  the  convola- 
brown  to  a  deep  violet,  or  porple.    The  lions,  with  the  pia  mater,  on  the  slightest 
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touch,  or, when  that  membrane  is  removed,  ciable  inconvenience;  but  when  at  length 

is  capable  of  being  scraped  away  with  the  they  become  active,  grow,  soften,  and  form 

greatest  ease.  cvsts  of  purulent    matter,  they   product 

Laceration. —  But  instead  of  a  change  in  violent  irritation.    This    irritation   often 

the  colour  and  consistence  of  the  cineri-  manifests  itself  quite  suddenly    in  some 

tious  substance,  you  may  find  it  actually  severe   form    of   cerebral    disease    which 

lacerated.    This,  of  course,  can  result  only  proves  rapidly  mortal.     A  child  may  be 

from  the  action  of  some  violent  agent,  in  apparent  health.     Stopping  suddenly 

You  will,  in  general,  have  little  difficulty  while  at  play,  or  waking  up  in  the  middle 

in  determining  what  that  agent  is.    The  of  the  night  from  sound  sleep,   with  a 

effusion  of  blood  may  have  broken  down  scream,  it  may  complain  of  violent  head- 

the  cineritions  substance.    Then  you  will  ache;  or  without  any  pain,  it  may  sud- 

find  the  clot  probably  at  the  surface  of  the  denly  become  pallid,  faint,  and  perfectly 

convolutions,  and,  on  searching  farther,  prostrate,  and  from  that  moment  with  ap- 

YOU  will  discover  laceration  in  the  medul-  palling  rapidity  may  supervene  the  most 

lary  fibres  also,  or  some  other  evidence  of  urgent  symptoms  of  acute  hydrocephalus, 

an  apoplectic  seizure.     But  if  you  cannot  On  examining  the  brain,  you   may   find 

succeed  in  tracing  this  event  to  any  na-  diflerent  portions  of  the  cineri  tious  sob- 

tural  cause,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  stance  studded  with  tubercles,  in  a  state  of 

may  have  been  occasioned  b?    external  softening,  with  or  without  serous  effusion, 
violence  (as  concussion),  for  the^  evidence         Change  of  colour  in  Ike  medul/ary  »ub$tane^ 

of  which  you  will  then  seek.  — Notwithstanding  the  countless  number 

Ulceration, — The  cineritious  portion  of  of  blood-vessels  with  which  the  medullary 

the  brain,  as  well  as  the  foliated  surface  of  substance  of  the  brain  is  pervaded,  it  is 

the  cerebellum,  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  when  perfectly  sound  almost  a  pure  white, 

ulceration.     This  is  not  a  common  occur-  On  a  circumscribed  spot,  or  over  an  ex- 

rence,  but  you   may   meet  with  it.     On  tended  surface,you  may  find  this  substance 

different  parts  of  the  hemispheres  appear  changed  from  a  white  to  a  pink  or  a  deep 

spots  of  various  extent,  with  ragged  edges  red  colour ;  a  change  which  you  may  re- 

and  sensible  loss  of  substance.    On  the  gard  as  evidence  of  active  inflammation  of 

ulcerated  spots  the  pia  mater  and  arach-  the  brain,  even  though  there  be  not  the 

noid  are  commonly  destroyed:  sometimes  slightest  appreciable  alteration  in  the  con- 

the  spot  presents  the  appearance  as  if  a  sistence  or  structure  of  the  cerebral  mat- 

clean  excavation  of  the  cerebral  matter  bad  ter.    This  evidence  you  may  consider  as 

been  made,  and  the  excavated  surface  is  greatly  strengthened  when  on  making  a 

covered  either  with  bloody  or  with  puru-  section  of  the  brain  you  find  the  points  of 

lent  matter.     From  this  condition  of  the  blood  from  the  cut  surface  increased   in 

brain,  taken  alone,  you    can   determine  number;  when  the  points  themselves  are 

nothing  as  to  the  cau«e  of  death.     It  is  larger    than    natural,    forming    blotches 

sometimes  the  result  of  natural  disease,  rather  than  minute  points;  and  when,  as 

but  it  is  often  the  consequence  of  mechani-  the  scalpel  passes  over  the  cut  surface,  drops 

cal  injury  ;  and  when  you  meet  with  it,  of  fluid  blood  ooze  from  the  vessels.    You 

you  must  search  for  other  indications  of  are  called  to  examine  a  case  of  very  rapid 

disease,  or  of  violence,  before  ytm  can  de-  death.    On  inquiry  into   the  history    of 

termine  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  it,  vou  find  that  the  person  was  attacked 

Scrofulous  tubercles. — The  cineritious  sub-  suddenly  with  headache;  that  the  head- 
stance  is  the  common  scat  of  those  depo-  ache  was  followed  quickly  by  delirium, 
sitions  of  adventitious  matter  which  are  delirium  by  coma,  and  coma  by  death  ;  or 
called  scrofulous  tubercles.  These  bodies  to  the  headache  succeeded  vioknt  convul- 
are  often  wholly  confined  to  the  cineritions  sions,  in  a  paroxysm  of  which  the  patient 
substance,  until  by  their  increased  growth  expired.  On  examining  the  brain,  you 
they  pass,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  white  find  no  appearance  of  disease  whatever 
matter,  and  on  the  other,  become  adherent  excepting  this  red  tint,  which  is  restricted 
to  the  pia  mater  and  the  other  membranes,  to  a  circumscribed  spot,  or  which  pervades 

They  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  that  of  a  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  whole  extent 
millet-seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  and  sometimes  of  the  medullary  matter.  Here  is  an  ade- 
they  attain  to  the  magnitude  of  an  egg.  quate  cause  of  death,  and  whether  the  red- 
Like  the  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  they  ap.  ness  be  limited  or  circumscribed  the  cause 
pear  sometimes  to  remain  perfectly  qui-  may  be  natnrai  disease.  Nevertheless, 
escent  for  a  long  time  after  their  forma-  whenever  the  redness  Is  distinctly  circum- 
tion,  but  at  length  they  begin  to  soften  scribed,  search  diligently  for  evidence  of 
in  the  centre,  and  then  constitute  a  kind  mechanical  injury,  because  inflammation 
of  abscess  surrounded  by  a  firm  cyst,  very  thus  limited  in  its  extent  is  very  frequently 
analogous  to  that  of  the  softened  tubercle  the  immediate  consequence  of  external 
of  the  lungs.  While  quiescent  and  of  violence, 
small  size,  they  may  occasion  no  appre-        Eechymm$.^l(,  instead  of  red  points  or 
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blotches,  you  find  numeroas  minute  ecchy.  card.    The  softening  may  affect  any  part 

moses,  like    petecbiaa,  of  the  medullary  of  the  brain ;  the  surface  or  the  substance 

substance,  yon  may  consider  this  appear-  of  the  hemispheres,  the  corpora  striata, 

ance  as  unequivocal  cTidence  that  the  cir.  the  optic  thalarai,  the  crura  cerebri,  any 

culation  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels  has  portion  of  the  apparatus  of  union,  and  the 

been  from  some  cause  or  other  g^reatly  ob*'  cerebellum.     It  varies  greatly  in  extent, 

structed;  obstructed  to  such  a  degree  that  being  sometimes  confined  to  a  very  minute 

some  of  the  capillary  branches  have  given  space,  and  at  another  involving  the  greater 

way,  and  allowed  the  escape  of  minute  portion  of  one  lobe,  or  even  of  one  hemis- 

portions  of  blood.    This  can  scarcely  hap-  phere.      It  appears  to    result  from   two 

pen  from  any  natural  disease  seated  in  the  different  causes.    The  evidence  is  indu- 

brain  itself;  but  it  may  result  from  great  bitable,  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  it 

obstruction   to  the  circulation,  in  conse-  is  the  direct  result  of  inflammation,  acute 

quence  of  disease  in  some  distant  organ,  or  chronic;  but  in  some  cases  it  would 

as  the  lungs  or  heart.    Often,  however,  it  appear  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  dimi- 

is  entirely  the  result  of  mechanical  vio-  nution  in  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  to 

lence.    One  characteristic  mark  of  severe  the  part  affected,  from  the  operation  of 

concussion  is  the  appearance  of  little  round  some  cause  which   obstructs  the  circula- 

spots  of  ecchymoses,  the  result  of  ruptured  tion,  and  which  thus  produces  a  species  of 

vessels ;  the  spots  varying  from  the  size  of  gangrene.      Dr.    Abercrombie     suggests, 

a  pin's  point  to  that  of  a  pea,  and  situated  that  when  any  portion  of  the  brain  is  de- 

in  different  parts  of  the  brain.  prived  of  its  proper  nutriment,  in  con« 

Cloudhieig. — But  instead  of  blotches  or  sequence  of  the  nutrient  arteries  being 
ecchymoses  you  may  find  the  clear  white  from  any  cause  rendered  incapable  of  sup- 
substance  of  the  brain  clouded,  as  if  from  plying  it  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
staining;  and  the  cloudiness  may  be  either  arterial  blood,  it  may  lose  its  vitality  or 
of  a  pink  or  of  a  purple  colour.  When  it  become  gangrenous,  just  as  any  other  part 
is  of  a  pink  colour,  it  indicates  acute  in-  of  the  body. 

flammatory    action ;   when    of  a  purple        Diffuse  suppuratum.— Sometimes  the  sof- 

colour,  retardation  of  blood  through   the  tened     cerebral    substance    is    evidently 

cerebral  vessels.     Such  retardation  of  the  mixed  with  purulent   matter,   affording 

blood  is  the  constant  consequence  of  dis-  decisive  evidence  that  the  process  of  inflam- 

ease  in  some  distant  organ,  as  the  lungs  mation  has  been  going  on.    Sometimes 

or  heart;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  often  the  inflammatory  action  being  diffuse,  and 

the  attendant  on  death  from  asphyxia,  and  having  no  tendency  to  limit  its  progress 

more  especially  of  death  from  suspension,  by  the  effusion  of  lymph,  or  the  formation 

The  medullary  tubitance  of  a  grey  colour. —  of  a  vascular  cyst,  there  is  formed  a.large 
Sometimes  as  the  result  of  natural  disease,  ragged  undefined  cavity,  filled  partly  with 
apoplexy,  paralysis,  convulsions,  dark-  purulent  matter  extremely  foetid,  and 
coloured  blood  is  accumulated  in  the  partly  with  broken-down  cerebral  sub- 
minute  vessels  to  such  a  degree  that  the  stance,  the  surrounding*  medullary  sub- 
medullary  substance  of  the  brain  is  changed  stance  being  soft  and  disorganized, 
from  a  pure  white  to  a  grey  colour:  an  Encysted  abscess, — But  on  the  contrary, 
approach  to  this  may  also  be  the  result  of  you  will  often  find  a  well-defined  regular 
death  from  suspension.  cavity,  filled  with  purulent  matter,  lined 

RamotUssement, — Such  are  the  changes  of  by  a  soft  and  vascular  cyst,  and  surrounded 
colour  in  the  medullary  substance  to  which  by  medullary  matter  in  a  healthy  state, 
it  is  important  that  you  should  direct  This  constitutes  the  encysted  abscess,  the 
your  attention;  but  you  will  oAen  find  not  apostema  certhri.  Collections  of  this  kind 
merely  the  colour,  but  the  consistence  of  appear  often  to  have  their  origin  in  thedeve- 
this  portion  of  the  cerebral  matter,  essen-  lopment  of  the  scrofulous  tubercles  already 
tially  altered.  By  far  the  most  frequent  described,  which  slowly  grow,  soften,  and 
morbid  change  of  this  kind  is  that  termed  suppurate;  but  in  other  cases  they  seem  to 
softening  {ranutUissement)  of  the  brain,  consist  merely  of  a  portion  or  cerebral 
A  part  of  the  medullary  substance  becomes  matter  itself,  indurated  by  inflammation, 
broken  down  into  a  soft  pulpy  mass,  and  subsequently  surrounded  by  a  cyst  of 
which  at  first  retains  its  natural  colour,  coagulated  lymph,  and  deriving  its  vascu- 
and  is  without  fcDtor;  but  as  the  process  larity  from  the  fine  vessels  of  the  pia  mater, 
goes  on,  the  colour  changes  to  a  yellow.  Cysts  of  this  kind  appear  to  be  readily 
or  grey,  or  greyish  brown,  and  sometimes  formed  in  the  brain  during  the  slow  pro- 
it  acquires  a  reddish  hue  from  the  ad-  cess  of  inflammation,  and  they  often  arise 
mixture  of  blood.  The  degree  of  dis-  spontaneously  from  internal  causes;  at 
organization  varies  from  a  slight  dimi-  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  important 
nution  in  the  natural  consistence  of  the  that  you  should  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is 
medullary  substance  to  a  semi-fluid  mass,  often  possible  distinctly  to  trace  their 
which  often  presents  the  appeaxmnce  of  a  origin  to  external  yiolence. 
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iiufura/i(m.— But  inflammatioD,  Instead  The  neighbours  spread  a  report  that  the 
of  softening,  may  indurate  the  brain.  It  woman  of  the  house  had  poisoned  him, 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  with  the  view  of  selling  the  body  for  dis. 
cerebral  substance  in  general  pretematu-  section.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  it  bap- 
rally  firm  and  unyielding;  at  other  times  pened  that  the  police,  when  they  went  to 
the  hardening  is  partial,  extending  only  apprehend  the  woman,  found  an  anato- 
to  a  small  circumscribed  portion  ;  and  this  mist  in  the  house  concealed  in  a  closet, 
hardened  part  is  often  surrounded  by  a  The  body  was  examined  judicially.  An 
portion  in  a  state  of  softening.  When  the  ulcer  was  found  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
induration  is  limited  in  its  extent,  you  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  a  small 
may  succeed  in  tracing  it  to  a  blow  or  patch  of  softening  on  each  middle  lobe, 
fall,  or  some  other  form  of  mechanical  These  appearances  declared  the  true  na- 
▼iolence;  but  it  may  have  its  origin  purely  ture  of  the  case,  and  were  quite  sufficient 
in  internal  causes,  arid  a  careful  exami-  to  decide  that  the  death  arose  from  a  na- 
nation  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  tural  cause. 

will  often  enable    you   to  ascertain  the        But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  soften- 

true  cause.  ing  of  the  brain,  when  not  far  advanced,  is 

These  changes   sometimes   unattended   with  very  apt  to  escape  notice,  because,  as  has 

any    appreciable   symptoms  during   life, — In  been  already  stated,  it  is  not  necessarily 

general,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  attended  with  a  change  in  the  colour  of 

the  several  morbid  changes  in  the  cerebral  the  diseased  part.    There  is  reason  to  be- 

substance  produced  by  the  inflammatory  lieve  that  it   has  been  often  overlooked, 

action,  are  attended  with  such  manifest  and  that  the  death  which  it  has  occasioned 

disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  organ,  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  simple 

as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  seat  of  apoplexy.      Whenever  you  meet  with  a 

serious  and  alarming  disease.     But  this  is  case  apparently  of  simple  apoplexy,  search 

not  invariably  the  case,  and  it  is  of  the  carefully   through   the  substance   of  the 

last    importance,  in  a  judicial  point  of  brain,  to  see  if  you  can  find  no  point  of 

view,  in  all  your  examinations  of  the  cause  softening  in  it. 

of  sudden  aeath  connected  with  cerebral         Effusion  of  serous  fluid  into  the  ttentricles. — 

disease,  that  you  should  bear  this  fact  in  The  circumstances    connected  with    the 

mind.     Instances  without  number  occur,  eff'usion   of   a  preternatural  quantity    of 

in    which   decided  inflammation   of   the  fluid  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  occa- 

brain,  extensive  softening,  difi'use  snppu-  sionally  present  questions  of  considerable 

ration ,  encysted  abscess,  and  preternatural  interest  in  a  judicial  poiut  of  view.    The 

induration  of  the  cerebral  substance,  exist  moisture   which   lubricates  these  cavities 

during  life  without  being  discovered,  or  during  life  would  appear  to  condense  after 

even   so  much  as  suspected.     Persons  in  death,  so  that  in  the  healthiest  condition 

apparent    health,    but    really    labouring  of  the  brain  they  always  contain  some 

under  one  or  other  of  these  forms  of  dis-  portion  of  fluid  ;  but  the  quantity  seldom 

ease,  are  seized  so  suddenly  with  violent  exceeds  a  drachm  in  each  lateral  ventricle, 

symptoms,  and   die   with   such  extreme  and  that  contained  in  the  smaller  cavities 

rapidity,  that  the  suspicion   is  actually  is  scarcely  appreciable.     In  certain  states 

excited  that  they  have  been  destroyed  by  of  the  system  this  quantity  may  increase 

poison.    An  elderly  sailor  for  months  be-  somewhat  during  the  process  of  death,  or 

fore  had  done  duty,  eaten  his  rations,  and  shortly  afterwards ;  but  when  it  exceeds 

drank  his  grog,  as  usual.    One  day,  while  two  or  three  drachms,  you  may  generally 

in  the  act  of  pulling  his  oar,  he  suddenly  regard  it  as  the  result  of  some  morbid  ac- 

dropped  down,  and  died  at  once.     On  ex-  tion,  the  true  nature  of  which  it  may  be  of 

amining  the  body  after  death,  there  was  great  importance  that  you  should  clearly 

found  in  the  midfdle  lobes  of  the  brain  an  ascertain. 

extensive    abscess,  which  had  made    its        That  a  preternatural  quantity  of  fluid 

way  to  the  surface.     You  can  readily  con.  may  accumulate  in  the  ventricles  of  the 

ceive  of  circumstances  under  which  such  brain,  as  the  result  of  acute  inflammation, 

a  case  of  sudden  death  might  give  rise  to  the  evidence  is  indubitable.    The  inflam- 

the  suspicion  of  the  administration  of  one  matory   action  may  come  on  quite  sud- 

of  the  most  powerful  poisons ;  but  the  in-  denly  from   a    great    variety  of  natural 

spection  of  the  brain  would  at  once  decide  causes,  and    terminate  in    eff'nsion   with 

the  question.      Dr.  Christison  records  a  great  rapidity.    In  a  case  of  this  kind, 

remarkable  case,  which  actually  did  give  with  febrile  and  inflammatory  svmptoms 

rise  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  poisoning.  highly  acute,  death  may  take  place  in  a 

A  man  who  had  previously  enjoyed  ex-  few  days  or  even  hours.     On  examining 

eellent  health   was  found  one   morning  the  brain,  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  from 

in   a  low  lodging  house,  in  the  Lawn-  all  its  cavities  not  more  than   half  an 

market,  at  Edinburgh,  comatose  and  con-  ounce,  or  six  drachms,  of  fluid ;  yet  this 

vulsed  i  he  died  several  hours  afterwards,  may  have  been  a  case  of  inflammation  ter^ 
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minating  in  eflfusion — a  case  of  faydroce-  of  inflammation  as  induced  by  some  natu- 

plialus  in  its  most  acute  form.  ral  cause;  but  yon  should  always  bear  in 

The  more  intense  the  inflammation,  and  mind  that  these  results  are  very  commonly 

the  more  rapid  its  progress,  in  other  words,  the  immediate  consequence  of  inflamma- 

the  more  acute  the  hydrocephalus,  the  less  tion  induced  by  external  violence, 

the  efl'usion.     The  intensit?  of  the  inflam-  Effusion  of  blood  into  the  ventriclei.^  And 

mation  extinguishes  life  before  the  fluid  so  also  is  the  eflusion  of  blood  into  the  Tcn- 

has  time  to  accumulate  in  any  considera-  tricles,  which  may  happen  from  a  violent 

ble   quantity  ;    and    the    small   uuantity  blow,  and  which  is  the  frequent  result  of 

which  is  poured  out,  from  the  suddenness  concussion.     But  the  effusion  of  blood  into 

with  which  the  effusion  talces  place,  pro-  the  ventricles  is  intimately  connected  with 

duces  more  violent  irritation  than  a  much  the  consideration  of  apoplexy,  which,  of 

larger  quantity  slowly  deposited.    Suspi-  all  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  is, 

cion  arises  that  a  child  has  been  put  to  in  relation  to  forensic  medicine,  the  most 

death  by  violent  means.    Two  or  three  important. 

days  before  its  death  it  was  in  perfect  ApopUxy, — Apoplexy  consists  in  the  abo- 
health.  It  was  attacked  suddenly  with  lition  of  sensation,  and  the  loss  of  motion, 
the  most  violent  symptoms,  for  which  no  The  extinction  of  these  faculties  may  be 
probable  cause  can  be  assigned.  You  fiud  complete  or  incomplete,  and  may  be  with 
in  the  brain  manifest  traces  of  itiflamma-  or  without  convulsions, 
tion  ;  you  And  a  quantity  of  fluid  effused  Premonitory  st/mpfomj.-rCBhould  you  be 
into  its  cavities,  the  amount  of  which,  called  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death  in  a 
when  all  of  it  is  carefully  collected,  person  who  has  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy, 
scarcely  exceeds  half  an  ounce.  You  in-  alone  and  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  and 
spect  the  chest  and  abdomen ;  you  find  all  of  whom  no  one  can  give  any  account,  of 
these  organs  free  from  disease.  You  are  course  you  can  obtain  no  light  from  the 
now  in  possession  of  evidence  sufficient  to  existence  of  any  symptoms  that  may  have 
warrant  you  in  deciding  that  the  death  in  preceded  the  fatal  event.  All  the  know- 
question  has  arisen  from  a  natural  cause,  ledge  you  can  gain  in  this  case  you  must 
acute  hydrocephalus,  arising  as  an  idiopa-  derive  from  the  inspection  of  the  body, 
thic  disease  of  the  brain.  But  if  the  deceased  have  been  struck  with 

All  the  other  forms  of  hydrocephalus  this  disease  in  his  usual  abode,  and  in  the 
will  occasion  you  less  difficulty.  When  midst  of  his  companions  and  friends, 
you  find  an  accumulation  of  three  or  four  whatever  apprehensions  or  suspicions  may 
ounces  of  fluid,  with  the  indications  of  have  arisen,  you  may  sometimes  obtain  so 
recent  arterial  action  in  the  brain,  you  much  light  on  the  case,  merely  from  the 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  the  nature  of  previous  history  of  the  symptoms,  as  to 
the  disease.  Still  less  can  yon  be  in  doubt  render  any  inspection  of  the  brain  need- 
when  you  find  the  accumulation  to  be,  not  less — neealess,  that  is,  as  the  means  of 
in  ounces,  but  in  pints;  when,  instead  of  affording  evidence  that  the  death  in  ques- 
two  or  three  drachms,  the  quantity  con-  tion  has  resulted  from  a  natural  cause, 
denscd  when  the  brain  is  perfectly  sound;  But,  of  course,  however  complete  the 
or  half  an  ounce,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  evidence  of  this  may  be  to  your  own 
may  be  all  that  is  effused  when  the  dis-  mind,  you  would  never  fail  to  examine  the 
ease  exists  in  its  inteuscst  form  ;  or  from  body  carefully  in  all  cases,  to  ascertain 
three  to  four  ounces,  the  quantity  accumu-  with  certainty  the  exact  cause  of  death, 
lated  when  the  disease  is  moderately  acute.  Apoplexy  often  appears  to  come  on 
you  find  from  eight  to  ten  pints;  and  quite  suddenly,  without  giving  the  slight- 
when,  as  the  necc<isary  consequence  of  so  est  indication  of  its  approac'h,  while,  in 
large  an  effusion,  the  whole  shape  of  the  reality,  the  premonitory  symptoms  are 
ventricles  is  lost,  and  the  convolutions  abundantly  obvious  to  a  careful  observer. 
form  little  more  than  a  lining  to  the  skull.  Its  voice  is  not  heard  or  not  regarded ;  but 
Such  an  accumulation  of  fluid  can  have  it  not  the  less  sounds  the  alarm  of  the 
tuken  place  only  bv  the  gradual  and  very  coming  evil.  By  giddiness,  headache,  a 
slow  deposition  of  it,  a  deposition  often  sense  of  weight  in  the  head,  dulness  of 
congenital,  and,  when  it  begins  in  infancy  mind,  a  momentary  loss  of  consciousness, 
or  childhood,  not  infrequently  the  imme-  peculiar  noises,  as  ringing  in  the  ears; 
di ate  consequence  of  a  high  degree  of  depraved  vision,  slight  defect  of  sensibility 
congestion,  induced  by  an  enfeebled  state  in  particular  parts  of  the  body,  frequent 
of  tlie  system.  irregular  or  convulsive  actions,    stupor; 

Coagulable  lymph,  or  purulent  matter^poured  palsy,  partial  perhaps,  and  slight,  but  not 

into  the  vetUricles. — When,  instead  of  serous  the  less  significant,  it  announces  that  it 

fluid,  you  find  coagulable  lymph  or  pum-  is  at  hand.    It  is  true  that  severe,  and 

lent  matter  poured  into  the  ventricles,  in  even  fatal,  attacks  do  occur  without  any 

the  absence  of  all   evidence  of  violence,  previous  symptoms   which   have  excited 

you  may  consider  these  undoubted  results  alarm.    It  is  even  stated  by  Rochoux,  a 
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writer  of  authority  on  this  diseafe,  that  that  of  eighty  and  ninety.    Acoordiog  to 

out  of  sixty- three  cases  which  came  under  this  yiew  apoplexy  is  extremely  rare  be- 

his  notice,  only  nine  had  distinct  premo-  fore  the  thirtieth  year ;  from  that  period 

nitor^  symptoms.    This  is  a  vastly  greater  to  the  fiftieth  it  is  not  common,  but  may 

proportion  of  perfectly  sudden  attacks  of  occur ;  after  fifty  it  becomes  more  conamoD ; 

apoplexy  than  occurs  to   the  observant  between  sixty  and  seventy  is  more  fre- 

practitioner    in  this  country,  who  finds  quent,  becomes  of  the  same  rate  of  fre- 

that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  some  quency  alter  seventy  as  before  sixty^  and 

one  or  more  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  is  very  rare  after  the  eightieth  year.     Of 

which  have  been  mentioned  existed  before  the  cases  g^ven  by  Lerminier  and  Serres, 

the  attack.    You  must  not,  then,  attach  though  two  are  between  thirty  and  thirty- 

too  much  importance  to  the   absence  of  five,  the  greater  part  are  between  sixty  and 

these  premonitory  symptoms;  bat  if  yon  seventy-five.    From  the  whole,  then,  it  is 

iind  that  they  have  been  present,  yon  have  plain  that  apoplexy  is  rare  in  the  young, 

obtained   one    fact  evidentiary  that  the  and  common  in  the  old.    If,  therefore,  the 

death  has  arisen  from  a  natural  cause.  person  be  of  advanced  age,  you  have  ob- 

No  age  nor  sex  is  secure  from  this  dis-  tained  another  fact  evidentiary  that  the 

ease,  but  it  is  more  frequent  in  the  male  death  has  arisen  from  a  natural  cause. 

tlian  the  female;  and  it  chiefly  attacks  It  is  also  certain  that  there  is  a  ^ose 

persons   advanced    in    years.    You   may  connexion  between  corpulence  and  apo- 

meet  with  it  in  the  infant,  but  this  you  plexy;    for  the  same  circumstances  pre- 

would  note  as  an  extraordinary  occurrence,  dispose  to  both  conditions  of  the  system — 

whereas  you  would  expect  it  in  the  old.  a  vigorous  constitution  and  good  digestive 

A  case  recently  occurred  in  this  city  in  powers.    The  stout  and  close-built  frame, 

which  it  attacked  a  child  two  years  and  a  the  broad  chest,  the  short  neck,  the  large 

half  old,  and  on  examining  the  head  there  head,  the  full  and  florid  cheek,  the  brawny 

was  found  a  large  extravasation  of  blood  limbs,  have  been  so  often  found  in  con- 

at  the  surface  of  the  brain.    I  have  myself  nexion  with  this  disease,  that  they  have 

recently  met  viiih  three  cases  of  it  in  my  been  conceived  to  form    the    apoplectic 

own  practice  in  persons  all  of  whom  were  constitution.  Apoplexy  may,  indeed,  attack 

under  thirty,  and    one    scarcely  twenty,  the  tall  and  Uiin,  but  the  plethoric  frame 

Ih*.  Craigie  observes,  that  of  eighteen  cases  is  much  more  predisposed  to  that  irregular 

described  by    Bonetus,    five   occurred  in-  action  of  the  arterial  system  on  which  this 

Sersons  above  sixty,  and  six  in  persons  disease  essentially  depends.    While,  then, 

elow  forty.    Morgagni  relates  the  cases  youmustnot  attach  toomuch  importance  to 

of  thirty  apoplectic  persons,  seventeen  of  theabsenceof  the  apoplectic  conformation, 

whom  were  above  the  age  of  sixty,  and  yet,  if  it  be  clearly  and  strikingly  present, 

^ve  below  that  of  forty.     Of  thirty-one  you  have  obtained  a  third  fact  evidentiary 

cases  of  bloody  extravasation  in  the  ven-  that  the  death  has  arisen  from  a  natural 

triclcs  or  the  substance  of  the  brain  re-  cause. 

corded  by  Lieutaud,  one  was  at  the  age  of  The  immediate  cause  of  apoplexy  is 
twenty-five  ;eightbetween  the  ages  of  thirty  often  a  full  meal;  consisting,  perhaps,  of 
and  forty-one;  eleven  between  forty-one  indigestible  food  and  stimulating  drink, 
and  fifty-one;  six  between  fifty-one  and  Articles  of  food  and  drink,  which  may  be 
sixty-one;  two  between  sixty-one  and  se-  taken  with  impunity,  and  even  advantage, 
Tcnty-one;  two  between  seventy-one  and  by  those  in  sound  health,  may  prove  highly 
eighty-one;  and  one  only  above  one  bun-  dangerous,  nay,  even  instantaneously  fatal, 
dred.  Of  twenty -nine  cases  seen  and  dis-  to  those  strongly  predisposed  to  apoplexy, 
sec  ted  by  Portal,  two  were  between  nine-  If  the  death  in  question  has  occurrea  after 
teen  and  twenty-three;  four  between  thir-  a  full  and  stimulating  meal,  and  more 
ty-one  and  forty-one ;  seven  between  forty-  especially  immediately  after,  or  even  dur- 
one  and  fifty-one;  eight  between  fifty-one  Ing  such  a  meal,  in  a  person  accustomed 
and  sixty-one;  four  between  sixty-one  to  habitual  indulgence  amounting  to  in- 
and  seventy-one;  and  the  same  number  temperance,  you  will  have  obtained  a 
between  seventy  one  and  eighty-one.  Of  fourth  fact  evidentiary  that  death  has 
six  cases  of  cerebral  hasmorrhage  given  by  arisen  firom  a  natural  cause. 
Cheyne,  three  were  between  thirty  and  Great  anxiety  of  mind,  violent  emotion, 
thirty-five;  two  at  fifty;  and  one  at  sixty,  whether  depressing  or  exciting,  and  nevere 
three.  Of  the  sixty-three  cases  given  by  long-continued  and  uninterrupted  mental 
Rochoux,  two  occurred  between  the  ages  exertion,  to  the  exclusion  of  physical  exer- 
of  twenty  and  thirty ;  eight  between  that  cise,  lead  to  such  a  derangement  in  the 
of  thirty  and  forty;  seven  between  that  of  circulation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
forty  and  fifty;  ten  between  that  of  fifty  brain,  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  kpoplexy. 
and  sixty;  twenty-three  between  that  of  If,  then,  vou  find  that  circumstances  of 
sixty  and  seventy  ;  twelre  between  that  of  this  kind  have  existed  in  a  powerf^il  de- 
seventy  and  eighty ;  and  only  one  between  gree  for  a  considerable  time,  and  more 
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especially  that  they  have  concurred  in  a  but  very  erroneously,  since  they  are  fixed, 

person  in  other  respects  predisposed   to  and   attached   to,  and  nourished  by,  the 

apoplexy,  you  will  have  obtained  a  fifth  vessels  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  are 

fact  evidentiary  that  the  death  has  arisen  not    parasitic    animals,   which    will   be 

from  a  natural  cause.  hereafter    described   to    you.    They    are 

Severe  blows  inflicted  on  the  head,  the  termed  spurious  hydatids  by  Mr.  Hunter, 

immediate    effect    of  which    may    have  but  I  think  either  of  the  names  I  have 

ceased  for  a  long  time,  and  have  been  for-  mentioned  is  better, 

gotten,  sometimes  lay  the  foundation  of  It  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  that 

apoplexy,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  oc-  they  originate  in  the  obstruction  of  excre- 

casional  very  powerful  predisposing  cause  tory  ducts,  and  Sir  A.  Cooper  assigns  the 

of  the  disease.  same  origin  to  an  analogous  disease  of  the 

Much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  testis.     Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  cysts 

one  of  these  circumstances  alone;  but  the  of  fluid  are  often  formed  in  some  glandu- 

presumption  will  strengthen  as  the  number  lar  structures,  such  as  the  breast  and  kid- 

of  individual  facts   concur  in    the  same  ney,  in  this  manner,  and  in  the  same  wuy 

subject,    according    to   that    cumulative  also  in  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands, 

power  which  I  have  already  shewn  to  be  and  I  'believe  the  mucous  follicles  are  ob- 

characteristic  of  evidence.  structed  so  as  to  form  similar  tumors  about 

But  whatever  force  there  may  be  in  these  the  vagina  and  elsewhere.     It  may  be  ob- 

predisposing    causes,   and   however   they  jected,  perhaps,  that  tumors  thus  formed 

may  assist  the  diagnosis  in  certain  diffi.  shouldbe  termed  mucous  encysted  tumors; 

cult  and  doubtful  cases,  still  the  only  ab-  but,  in  fact,  their  secretion,  when  thus 

solutely  certain  signs  of  the  existence  of  confined  and  changed,  is  no  longer  mucus, 

this  disease,  and  the  operation  of  it  as^he  but  the  cysts  become  exactly  like  serous 

cause  of  death,  are  to  be  found  in  the  mor-  membranes,  and  the  secretion  from  them 

bid  conditions  of  the  brain ;   and  with  is  often  transparent  water.     All  this  is 

these  it  is  of  the  last  importance,  in  a  ju-  no  more  than  we  should  expect  a  prUn-i^  as 

dicial  point  of  view,  that  your  knowledge  analogous  to  the  origin  of  the  sebaceous 

should  be  exact  and  complete.  encysted  tumors.     But  we  must  not  forget 

that    this    will    only  account  for  some 

such   tumors,   and  tnat  serous    encysted 

LECTURES  ON  TUMORS  tumors  are  met  with  in  the  cellular  tissue 

'  of  organs  that  have  no  secreting  property. 

Delivered  at   St,   Georg^i  Hospital,  and  no  ducts  to  be  obstructed.     Look,  for 

instance,  at  this  plate  of  Dr.  Hooper's,  of 

Bv  C^SAR  Hawkins,  Esq.  cysts  of  this  kind  in  the  brain,  or  at  a 

preparation    from     a     patient     <)f    Dr. 

I.  Encysted  Tumors,  continued.  Macleod's  recently,  in  which  you  may  see 

2.  Sermu  or  Aqueom  EncyUed  Tumort.  two  large  serous   encysted  tumors  in  the 

3.  hydatid  Ency»ted  Tnmon.  same  or^an.   Here,  then,  they  must  arise  in 

4.  Congenital  Encysted  Tumors,  A  different  way;  possibly  by  enlargement  of 

6.  Biinal  Encysted  Tumors,  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue :  whether 

,      ^    o              A            17          .1.  the  fluid  secreted  in  them  is  first  prevented 

L-2.  Serous  or  Aqueous  Encysted  Tumors.  by  some  peculiarity  ftom  being  absorbed. 

The   second  genus  of   encysted  tumon  and  the  cyst  subsequently  condensed,  or 

may  be  called  the  aqueous  or  serous  en-  whether  the  secreting  cyst  is  first  orga- 

cysted  tumors,  and  they  consist  originally  nized  in  a  peculiar  way,  may  admit,  in- 

of  a  thin  delicate  secreting  cyst,  contain-  deed,  of  dispute. 

ing  a  transparent  fluid,  like  water  in  ap-  After  a  time,  changes  often  take  place 

pearance,    and  composed  of  pure  water,  in  the  cyst  and  in  its  secretion,  altering 

with  a  small  quantity  of  animal  matter,  the  appearance  of  the  disease.    The  fluid 

which  Dr.  Marcet  has  termed  muco-ex.  becomes  more  mucous  and  tenacious,  but 

tractive  matter.    This  fluid  is  not  ooaga>  still  transparent, or  brownish  and  opaque; 

lable  by  heat, since  it  contains  Qo  albumen,  or  some  albumen  is  deposited,  generally 

as  serum  does,  and  therefore  the  term  serous  finking  to  the  bottom,  or  lining  the  cyst ; 

has  been  given,  you  will  observe,  not  to  or  ihe  fluid  is  mixed  with  blood,  though 

the  secretion,  which  is  aqueous,  but  to  the  still  transparent,  or  dark  and  thick,  like 

cyst,  which  is  like  the  serous  membraDea  currant  jelly ;   xtr  green,  or   black,  like 

in  appearance,  especially  the  arachnoid  ink ;  or  sometimes  mixed  with  pus.    So 

membrane,  which,  you  are  aware,  secretes  also  the  cyst  sometimes  loses  its  delicacy 

scarcely  any  albamen  naturally.    You  will  and  transparency,  and  becomes  thick  and 

find  a  minute  account  of  these  tumors,  espe-  opaque,   like   the   reflected   pericardium, 

cially  as  to  the  liver  and  kidney,  in  a  paper  or  tough  and  fibrous,  like  the  capsules 

of  mine,  published  in  the  18th  vol.  of  the  of  some  of   the  joints;  and  sometimes, 

MedicoChiruivical  Transactions.    These  also,  the  cysts  become  partly  ossified.  > 

cysts    have    also   been    called   hydatids.  Both  the  names  given  to  this  genus  be- 
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come,  therefore,  inapplicable  to  every  stage  applied  on   linen,  even  large  t union  will 

of  the  disease,  and  a  new.  one  would  be  sometimes  be  cured,  when  near  the  surface, 

necessary  for  every  change  in  the  fluid,  or  2dly.  They  may  be  sometimes  cured  by 

in  the  cyst;  we  may,  however,  without  puncturing  the  cyst,  and  evacuating  its 

much  impropriety,  retain  the  name  for  contents  by  means  of  a  grooved  needle,  or 

every  encysted  tumor,  which  probably  con-  a  trocar.      On  the  exterior  of  the  body 

sists  originally  of  a  simple  serous  cyst,  this  plan  will  generally  be  a   palliative 

secreting  an  aqueous  fluid.  only.   A  girl  was  under  my  care  for  a  long 

You  see  the  disease  before  you  in  yari-  time,  with  a  tumor  at  the  side  of  the  neck, 
ous  organs,  in  these  preparations  from  the  who  was  unwilling  to  have  measures 
brain,  ovary,  liver,  lungs,  testis,  breast,  adopted  for  its  perfect  cure,  but  was  re- 
spermatic  cord,  neck,  thigh,  and  so  on  ;  in  lieved  from  the  inconveniences  of  its  pres- 
fact,  scarcely  any  part  seems  exempt  from  sure  upon  the  larynx  and  oesophagus,  by 
their  formation.  evacuating  about  eight  ounces  of  aqueous 

Examine  these  tumors  in  the  living  per-  fluid,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  small  trocar. 

son,  and  you  find  a  smooth,  firm,  elastio.  In  the  interior  of  the  body  a  single  punc> 

rounded  tumor,  in  which   fluctuation  is  ture  will   very  often  obliterate   the   sac, 

very  evident  when  you  tap  it,  unless  the  probably  because  very  effectual  pressure 

sec  is  very  small  and  much  distended,  in  can  be  made,  so  as  to  keep  the  sides  in 

which  case  they  sometimes  feel  very  solid  contact.     You   have  very  lately  seen   me 

and  hard.    You  find  them  of  every  size;  evacuate  twelve  pints  of  pure  water  from 

from   that  of  a  pea  to  a  sac  containing  the  abdomen  of  a  young  woman  in  whom 

several  gallons  of  fluid,  and  yet  still  re>  the  tumor  had  existed  four  years,  and  did 

taining  its  Qriginal  appearance.    If,  bow-  not  appear  to    be    connected    with   the 

ever,  the  sac  has  become  very  thick  and  ovary,  though  I  cannot  say  to  what  part 

fibrous,  the  diagnosis  between  a  tumor  of  the  sac,  that  no  doubt  contained  the  fluid, 

this  kind  and  a  solid  tumor  becomes  more  ^  was  attached,  unless  it  was  the  liver,  as  Dr. 

difficult,  though  with  care  you  will  seldom  Chambers  believes.    A  few  years  ago  I  saw 

fail  to  distinguish  the  fluctuation  of  fluid  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  puncture  a  cyst  of 

even  when  they  are  deeply  situated,  as  in  this  kind,  in  the  liver  of  a  boy  of  12  years 

the  abdomen,  in  which  situation  they  ac-  of  age,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Chambers,  and 

quire  the  greatest  size  ;  probably  from  the  let  out  a  pint  and  a  half  of  pure  water ; 

inferior  degree  of  pressure  to  which  they  and  the  boy  seemed  to  be  cured  when  he 

are  subjected.  Their  deeper  situation  will  left  the  hospital.     In  another  case.  Sir 

almost  always  distinguish  them  from  the  B.  Brodie  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 

last  genus  (the  sebaceous  encysted  tumors),  young  lady  five  years  after  the  same  opera- 

which  can,  of  course,  only  be  formed  be-  tion  for  a  serous  encysted  tumor  of  the 

neath  the  skin.    Their  general  freedom  liver,  and  no  return  of  the  disease  had 

from    inflammation,    and   its    attendant  taken  place. 

symptoms,  will  usually  distinguish  them  3dly.  Although  you  cannot  at  once  pro- 

from  abscesses,  although,    if   they    grow  cure  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  by  exter- 

Tery  rapidly,  they  sometimes  occasion  a  nal  irritants,  nor  by  simple  evacuation  of 

good  deal  of  pain,  and  even  considerable  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  yet  you  may  suc- 

constitutional  irritation;    and    they    are  ceed  by  using  both  means ;  the  secretion  of 

most  like  the  two  next  genera  of  tumors,  the  cyst,  when  it  fills  again,  being  sume- 

from  which,  in  some  instances,  there  can  times  different  from  what  it  had  b«en  be- 

be  no  means  of  distinction  till  they  are  fore  the  puncture  (just  as  you  will  find  to 

dissected.  be  the  case  with  regard  to  enlarged  bursas). 

The   treatment  of  serous  encysted  tu-  andyieldingtothelotioUsyouhademploycd 

mors  must  depend  partly  on  their  size  and  without  success  before  the  puncture.     A 

situation,  partly  on  the  condition  of  the  woman  had  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience 

sac  and  the  nature  of  its  contents.  from  a  tumor,  the  size  of  an  orange,  in 

1.  Ifthey  are  superficial,  and  the  sac  thin,  front  of  the  trachea;  and  having  punc- 

and  the  fluid  watery,  or  nearly  so,  you  tured  it  with  a  needle,  and  let  out  four 

will  sometimes  succeed  in  producing  ah-  ounces  of  dark- red  fluid,  I  applied  an  irri- 

sorption  of  the  fluid  and  obliteration  of  tating  plaster  of  ammoniacnm,   with   a 

the  cyst,  by  external  stimulation.    You  little  powdered  cantharides  sprinkled  on 

may  try  this  lotion :—  it     The  cyst  partly  filled  aniin,  but  then 

R  Muriat.  Ammoniae,  3ij.  5  Aceti,  *!X.;  '>ecame  smaller,  and  entirely  disappeared 

Sp.  Vini  Rectif.  Jiij.  M.  ft.  Lotio.  ^n  ^^^  or  six  weeks.    These  simple  means 

If  this  excoriates  tlie  skin,  the  follow-  ""^^  ^*>*"  *!r^^y»  ^  tried  before  haying 

infr  mav  succeed—  recourse  to  the  more  severe}  and  if  they 
mg  may  sncceea  —                                     .  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^,j  j^^^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

9,  Liquor.   Plumbi   Subacet   ^. ;  Sp.  i  have  next  to  recommend. 

Camphone,  Jvij.  M.  ft.  Lotio.  4thly;  Then  if  adhesive  inflammaUon 

By  something  of  this  kind,  assiduously  is  insufficient   to   cause  the  obliteration 
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of  the  sac,  suppurative  inflammation  second  time  a  tliicker  fluid,  mixed  with 
will  probably  succeed,  which  may  be  blood.  As  it  filled  again  rnpidlv,  I  made 
excited  by  making  a  moderate  incision  an  incision  into  it,  and  rubbed  the  inner 
into  the  tumor,  and  dressing  it  lightly  surface  with  nitric  acid,  the  inside  being 
with  lint  to  the  bottom  ;  or  by  means  of  a  irregular  from  bands  of  ligamentous  struc- 
seton  through  the  longest  aiameter,  as  ture  in  several  directions.  I  felt  the  sea- 
recommended  by  Maunoir,  of  Geneva,  leni  muscles  behind,  on  the  outside  of  the 
and  by  Dr.  O'fieime,  of  Dublin,  for  what  stemo- mastoid,  and  other  muscles  from  the 
the  former  terms  hydrocele  of  the  neck,  sternum  in  front ;  the  larynx  and  trachea 
t.  e,  an  aqueous  encysted  tumor  in  that  were  attached  to  the  cyst  at  its  inner  ex- 
situation,  where  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  tremity,  and  I  could  feel  the  vessels  at  the 
you  will  already  have  seen.  back  part  in  contact  also  with  it.     By  the 

Both  these  methods  are  often  employed  fourth  day  the  cavity  had  contracted  to  a. 

for  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  small  size,  and  the  sloughs  had  almost 

cord,  which  is  this  disease  of  that  part,  separated    without    much    inflammation. 

The  unfortunate  Delpech,  whose  tragical  when  he  was  unfortunately  attacked  with 

end  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  patients  fatal  erysipelas.   This  circumstance  might, 

excited  so  much  sympathy  a  few  years  of  course,  follow  any  mode  of  treatment ; 

ago,  cured  some  very  large  ones  in  the  still  you  should  reserve  this  plan  to  the 

orbit  and  neck  by  dressing  with  lint,  one  last,  as  attended  with  greater  risk  than 

containing  as  much  two  pints  of  fluid;  the  preceding  methods  of  treatment, 

but  I  should  tell  you  that  one  patient  died  Lastly,  you   will  see  here  some  cysts 

from   the  sac  passing  through  the  orbit  which  have  been  entirely  dissected  out; 

into  the  cranium.     For  a  circumscribed  and  if  accessible,  and  the  sac  be  fibrous  or 

and  accessible  tumor  I  like  free  incision,  osseous,  this  operation  is  to  be  preferred  to 

and  dressing  with  lint;  for  a  large  and  the  caustics;  but  it  is  often  quite  inad*: 

irregularly -shaped  tumor  among  muscles,  missible.     A  young  child  was  a  patient  of 

the  setun  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  irrita-  Mr.  Keate's  in  this  place,  with  a  cyst, 

tion  sometimes  requires  to  be  continued  which  I  saw  him  puncture,  in  the  nates, 

for  several  months  before  the  sac  contracts  which  evidently  came  out  of  the  sciatic 

enough  to  be  finally  obliterated;  and  yon  notch,  beyond  reach  of  the  knife;  a  child, 

must  be  prepared  in  important  situations,  two  years  of  age,  was  a  patient  of  Mr. 

such  as  that  in  the  neck,  for  a  good  deal  Bablngton's,   with  one  or  several  cysts, 

of  local  irritation  and  severe  constitutional  reaching  from   the  axilla    to    the    neck, 

disturbance,  from   either   plan  of  treat-  through  all  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  that 

ment ;  and  if  small  and  not  inconvenient,  cavity;  and  the  case  I  have  just  now  men- 

and  not  growing,  you  should  not  unneces-  tioned  shews  you  what  you  wonld  meet 

sarily  expose  your  patient  to  risk.     If  you  with  in  the  neck.    Here  is  a  preparation 

use  a  seton,  you  may  make  an  incision  at  of  a  cyst  in  the  neck,  mixed  with  the  solid 

one  part,  and   through   this  introduce  a  matter  of  fnngus  hsmatodes,  and  which  I 

long  straight  or  curved  trocar,  and  pass  it  therefore  only  punctured   to  let  out  the 

out  in  the  ojiposite  direction ;  and  through  fluid ;   but  observe  what  I  should  have 

the  canula  some  silk  may  be  passed.  encountered  if  I  bad  tried  to  remove  it : 

But  5thly,  you  can  scarcely  hope  that  here  is  the  jugular  vein  in  front,  the  nerve 

a  tough  fibrous  cyst,  or  one  mixed  with  at  the  side,  and  behind  it;  three  inches 

bone,  will  be  removed  by  absorption,  or  from  the  vein,  is  the  carotid  arte^,  and 

filled  up  by  granulation ;  and  therefore  it  all  closely  attached  to  the  cyst.    Even  if 

must  either  be  destroyed  by  caustic,  or  re-  not  mixed  with  malignant  substance,  be 

moved.      Having,  therefore,  opened   the  yery  cautious  how  you  remove  these  serous 

cyst  freely,  you  may  nib  the  interior  with  encysted  tumors  in  the  neck.    Dr.  Warren, 

strong  nitric  acid,  applied  by  means  of  in  the  work  I  have  before  alluded  to,  well 

some  linen  tied  on  the  end  of  a  small  remarks,  bow  tempting  they  sometinies 

piece  of  wood.    A  man,  66  years  of  age,  look,  as  if  quite  detached,  while  in  reality 

had  a  tumor  in  the  neck,  divided  by  the  processes  of  the  tumor  may  dip  into  very 

sterno  mastoid  muscle  into  two  portions,  important  situations;  and  he  relates  two 

one  of  which  was  situated  in  the  triangu-  cases,  in  one  of  which  he  tied  the  internal 

lar  space  between  the  mastoid  and  the  jugular  vein,  held  aside  the  par  vagum, 

trapezius  muscles;  the  other  projected  on  and  dissected  off  the  common  carotid  ar- 

the  inside  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  tery ;  and  in  the  other,  the  internal  caro- 

pushing  the  larynx  to  the  right  side,  and  tid  artery  and  jugular  vein  were  both  left 

making  him    disturb  every  one    by  his  insulated,  after  a  difficult  dissection, in  the 

snoring  at  night,  and  interfering  much  upper  part  of  the  neck.    He  very  properly 

with  the  functions  of  the  parts.    It  was  thought  the    operations,   when    he   baa 

dark-coloured,  and    scemea   disposed   to  completed  them,  scarcely  justifiable  with 

burst.    I  punctured  it,  and  let  out  ten  or  his  knowledge  of  the  connexions  of  the 

t%velvc  ounces  of  transparent  fluid,  and  a  cysts;  and  very  likely  the  cases  might 
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ha?e  been  cured  by  the  other  means  which  place,  rery  much  like  the  appearance  of  a 

I  hare  described.    In  all  operations  on  the  malignant  disease,  and  attended  with  so 

neck  for  tumors,  you  will  do  well  also  to  much  pain,  that  his  sufferings  were  hardly 

recollect,  that  air  may  get  into  the  Tcins,  alleviated  by  six  grains  of  acetate  of  mor- 

and  cause  an  instant  death.  phia  daily.    He  became  gradnallj  enia- 

All  tnese  operations,  howe?er,  are  occa-  dated,  and  died  five  months    after    the 

sionally  liable  to  be  attended  with  dan-  puncture,  at  which  time  the    sloughing 

gers.    Having  punctured  the  cyst,  it  may  ulcer  was  fourteen  inches  broad  by  ten  in 

inflame,  when  you  do  not  wish  it  to  do  so,  its  shortest  diameter.    Here  is  a  prepara- 

as  when  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  tion  and  a  cast  taken  from   a  patient  of 

body,  especially  if  growing  rapidly  before  Mr.  Babington's,  who  died  exactly  in  the 

the  puncture.    A  Httle  boy  had  a  tumor  same  way,    though  the  disease    waa    of 

on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  occa-  smaller  extent    The  ulceration  here  was 

sioned  by  a  blow  six  weeks  before  bis  ad-  so  very  like  that  of  fungus  haematodes  that 

mission  into  the  hospital,  under  the  care  Mr.  Babington  could  not  help  suspecting 

of  Dr.  Seymour  and  myself.    As  he  was  it  was  of  that  nature,  though  he  was  ac- 

suffering  very  much,  I  punctured  it,  and  quainted  with  my  pre? ious  case.      Now 

evacuated  eighteen  ounces  of  water,  shew-  here  there  was  no  disease  in  the  substance 

ing,  therefore,  that  it  was  one  of  these  of  the  liver,  and  no  hardness  like  that  of 

cysts,  the  nature  of  the  case  having  been  an  abscess  of  thii  organ,  but  only  a  little 

previously  obscure.    When  he  died  from  body  of  the  size  of  a  nut,  that  I  am  in- 

the  rapid  growth  of  the  tumor  afterwards,  dined  to  believe  was  an  encysted  tumor 

I  found  it  nearly  filling  the  abdomen,  and  obliterated  after  the  puncture,  but  assum- 

even  projecting  below  Poupart*8  ligament,  ing  an  unhealthy  disposition  analogous  to 

I  gave  an  account  of  this  case,  along  with  that  previously  mentioned  in  the  breast, 
the  description   of  these  tumors  in  the        There  is  a  variety  of  tumor  described  by 

liver,  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transac-  some  persons,  in  which  a  cyst  at  first  ap- 

tions ;  but  you  may  see  in  this  prepam^-  pearing  to  be  of  the  kind  we  are  disenss- 

tion  the  thinness  of  the  cyst  when  contain-  ing,  becomes  filled  with  solid  matter  grow- 

ing  five  pints  of  water  mixed  with  pus,  ing  from  one  side  of  the  cyst,  and  olcerat- 

and  the  curious  circumstance  of  there  be-  ing  and  projecting  through  the  opposite 

ing  a  separate  kidney  removed  from  the  side.    Mr.  Abemethy  describes  one  such 

right,  and  both  attached  to  the  cyst.  case,  where  the  cyst  was  cut  across  in  am- 

Here  is  another  of  these  serous  encysted  putating  the  arm,  where  the  fungus  grew 

tumors  from  the  neck,  which  was  punc-  again,  and  destroyed  the  patient.     I  can- 

tured,   but  bled  so   largely,  from  an  un-  not  say  I  have  seen  any  thing  of  this  kind 

healthy  state  of  vessels,  that  it  was  obliged  in  an  encysted  tumor  of  the  kind  I  have 

to  be  removed  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie;  placed  before  you,  and  I  suspect  the  cases 

but  the  patient  died  of  sloughing.    Occa-  in  question  are  instances  of  cysts  with  fun- 

sionally   when  opened   a  peculiar  action  gus  haematodes,  and  not  of  serous  encysted 

takes  place,  and  a  fungus  arises,  sometimes  tumors.     Here  is  a  little  preparation  said 

called  malignant,  though  erroneously.     In  to  be  of  this  sort,  however,  but  I  do  not 

a  patient  of  Mr.  Walker's  in  the  hospital,  know  its  history. 

with  a  cyst  of  this  kind  in  the  breast,  a         Such  is  a  brief  account  of  this  kind  of 

large  unhealthy  fungus,  three    inches  in  tumor,  but  when  situated  in   important 

diameter,  with  great  pain   and  excessive  situations  other  mischiefs    may  be    pro- 

fcetor  took  place,  requiring  the  amputation  duced.    In  the  chest  they  indnce  oppres- 

of  the  breast;  the  case  did  well,  however;  sion  of  breathing  and  suffocation ; — ^in  the 

nor,  as  for  as  I  know,  is  there  any  reason  in  brain  fatal  irritation  of  that  oi^n  ; — in 

such  cases  to  expect  a  return  of  the  disease  the  liver  they  may  g^ve  rise  to  anasarca 

from  any  thing  malignant  in  its  nature,  and  ascites,  and  occasion  the  death  of  the 

Perhaps  this  fungous  growth  is  more  likely  patient  from  their  immense  size,  as  much 

to  ensue  when  only  a  small  puncture  is  as  twenty  pints    of  liquid  having  been 

made  and  left  open,  or  when  the  cyst  is  found  in  them,  besides  the  fluid  in  the 

thick  and  fibrous,  than  when  it  is  freely  peritoneum.    In  one  case  I  recollect  a  man 

opened,  and  the  sac  still  thin.  being  brought  into  the  hospital  in  coose- 

A  man  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  qnence  of  a  fall  from  a  waggon  in  which 

with  a  tiimor  of  the  liver  of  some  standing,  a  basket  struck  him  and  raptured  one  of 

lately  attended  with  increase  of  suffering,  these  cysts  of  large  size  in  the  Uver,  and 

which  I  punctured,  and  let  out  a  good  deal  occasioned  his  death  in  a  few  hours,  mudi 

of  fluid,  consisting  of   pus  mixed  with  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  having  been 

watery  mucus,  and  tinged  with  bile.    He  absorbed  by  pressure, 
was  relieved  for  some  time,  and  the  cavity 

was  nearly  filled  up,  when  it  began  to  bleed  I-  3.  Hydatid  Encysted  Tumon, 

a  good  deal,  the  edges  ulcerated,  and  an  nn-        The  third  genus  of  encysted  tumors  Is 

healthy  bleeding  and  sloughing  fungus  took  composed  of  hydatids,  and  Uiey  may  be 
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found  in  many  of  the  situations  in  which  with  hydatids,  broken  down,  and  pressed 

the  serous  encysted  tumors  occur.     We  together  into  a  mass  of  the  consistence  of 

have  seen  that  the  serous  cysts  are  some-  isinglass-jelly. 

times    called  hydatids,   but  erroneously.  Even  tne  largest  hydatids  ha?e  no  at- 

because  the  cysts  are  nourished  by  the  tachment  to  the  cyst  in  which  they  are 

Yessels  of  the  surrounding  part;  the  hyda-  contained.    Here  is  a  part  of  one,  for  in- 

tid  cysts, on  the  contrary,  contain  parasitic  stance,  removed  by  Mr.  Keate  from  the 

animals,  zoophytes,  which  are  nourished  breast,  where  three  pints  of  fluid  were  eva- 

by  imbibition  only,  by  means  of  their  own  cuatied  by  a  puncture,  and  this  single  large 

coats,  from  the  fluids  of  the  part  in  which  bag  was  easily  pulled  out  from  the  cavity 

they  are  situated.    They  are  for  the  most  in  which  it  lay  quite  unattached.    The 

part  mere  globular  bags,  situated  in  some  cellular  cyst  in  which  these  globular  bo. 

cavity  of  a  living  animal,  and  are  the  taenia  dies  are  contained  is  often  mistaken  for 

hydatidea  of  Linnaeus.    In  the  lower  ani-  the  parent  hydatid  ;  but  you  will  recollect, 

mals  they  generally  have  a  distinct  head,  from  the  name  I  have  given  you  of  hyda- 

somctimes  elevated  on  a  kind  of  neck,wilh  tid    encysted   tumor,    that   there  is    the 

an  opening  through  it  into  the  great  bag* ;  attached  cyst,  containing  loote  hydatids  and 

they  are  found  in  immense  numbers  in  fluid. 

sheep,  sometimes  in  the  liver,  in  what  is  How  they  become  developed  in  the  liv- 

called  the  rot,  or  in  the  brain  in  the  dis-  ing  body  in  such  enormous  quantities  is  a 

ease  termed  the  staggers,  and  they  are  often  curious   subject  of  inquiry'— whether  by 

accompanied  by  the  flat  worms,  the  flukes ;  spontaneous  generation,  as  some  persons 

placed  in  warm  water  they  evidently  ap-  imagine,  or  whether  (as  is  more  probable) 

pear  to  have  a  kind  of  voluntary  motion,  the  serms  are  conveyed  by  the  mucous 

and   power  of  changing   their    position,  membranes  or  blood-vessels,  through  the 

The  human  hydatid  has  less  evidence  of  textures  of  the  body,  till  they  meet  with 

distinct  vitality,  being  seldom  possessed  of  some  appropriate  nidus,  in  a  frame  6tted 

more  than  a  contractile  property  by  which  by  ill  health,  or  disease  of  some  kind  or 

it  rolls  up  in  a  curious  way,  as  you  may  other,    to    favour    their    retention    and 

here  see ;  it  is  the  hydatis  acephalocystis  of  growth. 

Rudolpbi,  scarcely  ever  being  seen  with  The  hydatid  tumor  is  most  common  in 
a  mouth  or  heaa  ;  but  occasionally  the  the  liver,  in  which  situation  most  of  these 
more  perfect  animal,  the  hydatis  cytticer^  preparations  were  found,  but  they  may 
cut,  is  found  in  the  human  subject  mixed  oe  met  with  elsewhere,  and  I  have  already 
with  the  acephalocysts.  The  parent  by-  mentioned  their  occurrence  in  the  breast 
datid  appears  to  have  a  power  of  generating  and  the  brain ;  in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any 
others,  which  are  attached  at  first  to  the  part  of  the  body  in  which  they  have  not 
interior  of  the  original  one,  covered  by  a  been  seen  by  some  person  or  other.  The 
line  membrane,  whence  after  a  time  they  diagnosis  of  these  tumors  will  be  much 
drop  ofT,  and  float  in  a  kind  of  aqueous  influenced  by  the  thinness  or  solidity  of 
fluid  which  fills  each  bag,  of  which  there  the  cyst,  and  by  the  quantity  and  con- 
are  sometimes  an  immense  number,  as  you  sistence  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  hydatids 
may  see  in  these  preparations.  The  small-  float,  and  by  the  number  and  size  of  the 
est  of  them,  when  formed  in  this  manner,  hydatids  themselves.  The  cyst  will  some- 
are  less  than  the  globules  of  the  blood,  times  fluctuate  distinctly,  if  the  number 
while  others,  as  you  see,  are  an  inch  or  of  hydatids  is  small  compared  with  the 
two  in  diameter.  fluid,  or  if  the  hydatids  are  themselves 
Around  them  there  is  generally  formed  large, so  as  contain  much  fluid ;  at  another 
a  c>-st  of  cellular  structure,  like  the  serous  time  it  vibrates  rather  than  fluctuates, 
cysts  in  appearance,  which,  like  them  too,  when  the  hydatids  are  very  numerous  and 
becomes  thick  and  fibrous,  or  even  osseous,  small,  or  the  fluid  of  the  cyst  is  scanty,  or 
as  in  this  example ;  but  occasionally  there  thick  and  gelatinous ;  sometimes,  again, 
is  scarcely  any  thing  that  deserves  the  the  cyst  may  be  so  firm,  or  so  filled  with 
name  of  cyst  around  the  hydatids.  The  hydatids,  as  to  appear  almost  solid,  espe- 
cellular  cyst  secretes  a  fluid  that  some-  cially  when  deeply  situated.  Sometimes 
times  becomes  thick  and  adhesive,  and  they  produce  little  inconvenience,  even 
even  purulent,  in  which  case  the  fluid  when  of  large  size,  so  as  to  be  distin- 
witbin  the  hydatids  still  remains  thin  and  ffuished  by  this  circumstance  from  a  col- 
transparent,  being  changed  by  the  inde-  lection  of  fluid  pus;  but  on  the  whole 
pendent  vital  properties  of  the  coats  which  they  occasion  more  pain  and  impediment 
compose  them,  and  undergoing  a  kind  of  to  the  functions  of  tne  parts  in  which  they 
assimilation.  Sometimes,  where  the  pa-  reside  than  serous  encysted  tumors,  which 
rent  hydatid  is  large,  the  cyst  is  lined  by  also  generally  fluctuate  more  distinctly 
a  thick  unctuous  secretion  instead  of  fluia,  than  the  hydatids.  Sometimes  they  in- 
and  occasionally  it  becomes  quite  filled  flame  and  supporate,  but  even  then  the 
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existence  of  the  semifluid  tumor,  for  a 
definite  time,  before  symptoms  of  suppu- 
ration sliewed  themselyes,  will  serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  probable  nature  of  the 
disease. 

In  parts  of  the  body  which  have  an 
external  communication,  they  occasion 
little  disturbance  of  the  general  health. 
I  have  seen  them  discharged  by  the  bladder 
from  the  kidney  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
with  only  occasional  inconvenience  from 
their  obstructing  the  urethra.  Not  a  very 
uncommon  situation  for  their  growth  is, 
however,  behind  the  bladder,  where,  hav- 
ing no  exit,  they  have  produced  fatal 
pressure  upon  this  organ,  with  consequent 
disease  of  the  kidnies.  So,  also,  in  the 
brain  or  heart,  although  they  have  been 
found,  when  unsuspected  <)uring  life,  they 
can  scarcely  increase  much  without  serious 
consequence.  Sometimes  it  would  seem 
that  the  containing  cyst  in  the  liver  or 
spleen  bursts,  and  some  hydatids  escape 
into  the  peritoneum  ;  sometimes  a  vast 
number  of  separate  cysts  of  hydatids  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  abdomen, 
amounting  to  many  pounds  weight,  in 
which  case  an  irregular  surface  of  vibrating 
tumors  would  be  a  diagnostic  sign.  What 
are  called  hydatids  are  often  found  in  the 
uterus,  as  in  these  preparations ;  but  T 
doii!)t  their  nature,  since  you  may  see  an 
attached  surface  from  which  they  grow, 
and  they  are  fixed  to  one  another  like 
bunches  of  grapes,  so  that  they  must  have 
a  different  mode  of  generation,  and  are,  in 
fact,  all  attached  intermediately  or  directly 
to  the  uterus.  These  tumors  grow  to  a 
large  size,  and  are  the  result,  as  it  appears, 
of  conception  with  disease  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  ovum ;  and  although  dis- 
charged from  the  uterus  by  means  of  its 
external  opening,  the  disease  is  frequently 
fatal,  by  the  severe  symptoms  occasioneil 
by  their  propulsion. 

Occasionally  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
hydatids  cease  to  increase,  and  the  cyst 
remains  stationary,  or  contracts  upon  the 
dead  animals.  More  commonly  their  death 
induces  inflammation  and  suppuration  in 
the  containing  cvst  ;  and  T  have  seen 
several  pints  of  broken  down  hydatids, 
mixed  with  semi-purulent  fluid,  evacuated 
by  the  trocar.  Sometimes,  even  after  pus 
has  been  formed,  a  natural  cure  has  been 
efl*ectcd  by  the  tumor  ulcerating  towards 
one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  body.  Mr, 
Keate  mentioned  to  me  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  for  a  long  time  ill 
with  some  obscure  disease,  who  suddenly 
had  a  kind  of  diarrhoea,  in  which  one 
potful  after  another  of  hydatids  was  eva- 
cuated, from  some  encysted  tumor  of  this 
kind  giving  way.  A  lady  was  under  Dr. 
•Seymour's  care  with  a  tumor  of  the  liver. 


which  disappeared,  and   the   patient  r- 
covered,    after    the    hydatids    were  £s- 
charged  by  stool.     Sometimes  the  tonor 
in  the  liver  ulcerates  apparently  into  the 
duodenum,  instead  of  the  colon,  and  these 
bodies  have  been  vomited  as  well  ai  dis- 
charged downwards.     At  other  times  t 
communication     has    been      establidied 
*  through  the  diaphragm,  and  the  hydatids 
from  a  cyst  in  the  liver  have  been  conghed 
up  for  years  through  the  lungs.    In  all  tboe 
cases  the  patient  may  get  well,  and  bis, 
perhaps,  quite  as  gooa  a  chance  of  inr- 
viving  as  when   an  opening    is   formed 
either  spontaneously  or  artificially,  on  the 
surface  of  the  body.     Whether  opened  or 
not,  however,  they  may  occasion  death  bj 
niptnre,  or  irritation,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  serous  encysted  tumors.  For  a  detailed 
account  of  them  in  the  liver  I  may  refer 
vou  to  the  same  papers  I  have  alluded  to 
in  the  Medico-Chiurgical  Transactions. 

Next  as  to  the  treatment  of  these  cases 
of  hydatid  encysted  tumors;  which,  how- 
ever, must  necessarily  vary  according  to 
their  situation,  or  connexion  as  well  as 
their  actual  state. 

1.  Can  yon  check  their  increase  and 
get  rid  of  the  disease  without  operation  ? 
One  of  these  preparations,  I   believe,  is 
from  a  patient  of  Dr.  Chambers's,  a  young 
woman,  in  this  hospital,  whose  tumor  in 
the  liver  very  mucn  subsided  under  the 
use  of  iodine  in  friction.     I  apprehend, 
however,    we  cannot  reasonably   expect, 
from  any  treatment  of  this  sort,  more  than 
a  temporary  diminution  of  the  size  of  the 
tumor  from  absorption  of  its  fluid  part; 
at  least  I  conceive  it  can  scarcely  kill  the 
hydatids,  or  if  it  did  so,  leave  them  quiet 
afterwards.    I  should  expect  to  see  what 
took  place  in  this  case,  namely,  that  hav- 
ing some  relief  for  a  time,  the  patient  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  hospital,  and  died 
of  the  disease  about  a  year  afterwards, 
with  suppuration  in  the  sab.     It  can  do 
little  harm,  however,  to  try  for  a  time  the 
stimulant  lotions  I  before  spoke  of,  as 
sometimes    curing    the    serous    encysted 
tumors.     In  some  internal  organs  we  can 
do    little    more    than    administer    those 
medicines,  snch  as  tonics  and  alteratives, 
which  are  called  for  by  the  state  of  the 
system,  and  which  may  possibly  affect  the 
general  health  so  as  to  retard  their  growth, 
or    prevent    their    development  in    some 
other  situation,  or  their  return,  if  one  such 
cyst  has  been  cured.     Or  else  we   may 
remedy  those  symptoms  of  irritation  from 
pressure  which  attend  their  rapid  growth, 
and  relieve  the  further  evils  which  result 
from  their  inflammation  and  suppuration. 

2.  The  tumors  may  be  opened,  the 
hydatids  evacuated,  and  pressure  applied, 
by  which  means  the  sides  of  the  containing 
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cyst  will  often  be  made  to  adhere,  so  as  to  ference.     So  large  was  it,  therefore,  that 

become  obliterated.      This  was  the  case  I  think  much  credit  is  due  to  the  surgeon 

with   this  large  one  from  the  breast,  in  for  distinguishing  the  tumor  from  one  of 

wliich  Mr.  Kcate  made  a  puncture  with  a  fungus    haematodes.      Mr.    Attenburrow 

lancet  and  drew  out  the  hydatids,  and  punctured  it  with  a  trocar,  and  evacuated 

these  bodies  are  so  soft  and  brittle,  that  seven   pints  of  fluid,  with   quantities  of 

a   large  one,  or  great  numbers  of  small  hydatids ;    a  bandage  was  then  applied, 

ones,  will  come  through  a  small  aperture,  and  the  cavity  became  obliterated,  and  the 

In   some  situations,  however,  as  in  the  patient  got  well. 

liver,  or  other  internal  or  deep  situations,  Such,  then,  is  the  simplest  mode  of 
a  trocar  is  preferable  to  the  lancet,  from  proceeding  with  hydatid  tumors,  taking 
the  canula  preventing  the  alteration  of  care  not  to  produce  injurious  pressure; 
position  of  the  textures  through  which  and  with  this  view  using  a  cupping-glass 
the  puncture  has  been  made,  from  closing  sometimes,  rather  than  the  hands,  to 
the  opening.  It  has  been  recommended  break  down  and  draw  out  the  hydatids, 
by  Recamier,  and  some  other  persons,  to  and  watching  carefully  the  appearance  of 
make  an  opening  by  means  of  an  eschar,  the  tumor  and  the  condition  of  the  sys. 
successirely  destroying  the  skin  and  tem  after  the  operation ;  so  that  if  it  in. 
the  subjacent  parts,  till  the  sac  is  flames  and  suppurates,  which  it  does  more 
reached,  both  for  the  aqueous  and  frequently  than  after  the  puncture  of  the 
hydatid  encysted  tumors,  the  object  of  aqueous  encysted  tumor,  we  may  directly 
which  mode  is  to  protiure  adhesion  of  the  open  it  freely,  and  give  exit  to  the  secre- 
peritoneal  surfaces,  and  thus  prevent  extra-  tions  of  the  inflamed  sac. 
vasation  into  the  cavity  of  this  membrane.  3.  If,  then,  the  sac  has  suppurated  pre- 
I  presume,  however,  the  operation  will  viously  to  any  operation  being  practised, 
not  lightly  be  performed  in  the  liver  or  the  same  operation  becomes  necessary,  but 
other  important  viscus,  so  that  adhesion  the  orifice  should  now  be  left  open  after 
will  generally  have  taken  place  before  the  the  puncture,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
operation  ;  and  extravasation  is  not  very  close.  If  the  tumor  is  easily  accessible  it 
probable,  even  if  it  has  not  done  so,  since  should  be  freely  opened,  so  that  no  prea- 
the  cyst  must  at  least  be  in  contact  with  sure  may  be  necessarv ;  and  a  small  and 
the  parietes,  ot  we  could  not  make  the  insufficient  opening  is  more  likely  to  be 
pnneture,  and  in  that  case  pressure,  by  followed  by  irritation,  and  that  unhealthy 
means  of  bandages,  and  long  straps  of  inflammation  and  fungous  growth,  which 
adhesive  plaster,  would  almost  certainly  I  before  mentioned  as  occasionally  foU 
keep  them  in  contact  after  the  puncture,  lowing  the  puncture  of  the  aqueous  en- 
I  cannot  approve  of  this  caustic  mode,  if  cysted  tumor.  In  important  situations, 
no  inflammation  has  taken  place,  since  its  however,  as  in  the  liver,  the  trocar  of  some 
adoption  under  such  circumstances  wholly  size  should  be  used,  through  the  cauula  of 
precludes  any  chance  of  the  sac  being  which  a  catheter  may  be  passed  after  the 
obliterated  by  adhesive  inflammation  after  sac  has  been  emptied,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  puncture,  and  the  chance  of  mischief  the  orifice  may  be  enlarged,  if  necessary, 
from  the  open  suppurating  cavitv,  which  when  time  has  been  aflbrded  for  more 
is,  of  course,  invariably  produced  by  the  extensive  adhesion  of  the  sac  to  the  peri- 
caustic,  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  dangerous  toneum ;  or  if  you  please  you  may  open 
than  the  occasional  probability  of  inflam-  the  suppurating  cyst  by  caustic  (if  the 
mation  from  extravasation  of  the  fluid  of  symptoms  are  not  so  urgent  as  to  require 
the  cyst,  which  is  not  an  irritating  fluid,  a  more  immediate  evacuation),  to  which 
unless  it  happens  to  contain  bile,  when  method  there  is  not  now  the  objection  I 
situated  in  the  liver.  formerly  made  to  it  in  the  uninflamed  sac. 
As  I  have  only  once  or  twice  seen  by-  Can  we  facilitate  the  obliteration  of  the 
datids  in  the  limbs,  let  me  mention  a  sac  by  any  injections?  I  have  not  seen 
case  in  this  situation,  to  show  you  how  any  used  mvself,  for  the  patients  have 
reasonably  we  may  hope  to  procure  union  either  died  a/ter  the  puncture,  before  the 
by  the  first  intention,  and  obliteration  of  period  of  quiet  suppuration  has  arrived, 
the  sac,  when  an  hydatid  encysted  tumor  when  the  puncture  has  been  made  in  an 
requires  a  puncture,  Yrom  its  size.  It  is  important  situation,  or  else,  when  not  dan- 
published  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  by  gerous.  the  cyst  has  filled  up,  and  con- 
an  intelligent  surgeon  (Mr.  Attenburrow,  tracted  readily,  without  them.  Injections 
of  Nottingham),  whose  son  was  formerly  have,  however,  been  recommended  and 
a  pupil  of  mine.  A  tumor  began  about  practised  by  Itecamier  with  success  as  it 
the  groin,  a  month  after  a  fall,  and  in  would  appear,  nor  is  there  any  objection, 
eleven  months  increased  so  as  to  reach  that  I  am  aware  of,  to  their  use,  if  the  sac 
from  the  pubes  two.thirds  down  the  thigh,  is  quiet,  and  does  not  easily  contract  or 
and  to  measure  twelve  inches  long,  nine,  adhere,  beginning  with  warm  water,  and 
teen  broad,  and  thirty-three  in  circum-  afterwards  employing  a  small  quantity  of 
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ipirit  and  water,  or  a  weak  solation  of  tains  mixed  up  with  it  amass  of  longhair, 

chloride  of  lime,  or  other  mild  stimulant.  There  is  here  a  portion  of  a  large  oTarisa 

When  the  diseases  of  the  bones. are  de-  tamor»  which  I  had  tapped  tn  thia  km- 

scribed  to  you  by  Mr.  Babington,  he  will  pital,and  eiracuated  about  sixteen  pints  of 

yery  probably  mention  a  Tery  interesting  dark  liquid,  and  in  which,  after  aeath,  a 

case  of  Mr.  Keate's,  in  which  he  evacuated  mass  of  fat,  half  a  pound  in  weight,  was 

some  hydatids  from  the  diploe  of  the  era-  found  mixed  with  another  mass   seTeral 

nium, by  the  trephine, with  success;  and  I  inches  in  length,  of  long  roUed-np  hair, 

believe,  in   sheep,  they  have  sometimes  This  is  a  drawing  of  it  from  Dr.  Sejmoor^ 

been   remotmA   bj   tl^.  oparatioa  from  beautiful  work  on  the  ovaries,  whose  pa- 

within  the  craninm.  tient   she    was,   while    in    the    hospital 

4.  Sometimes,  lastly,  the  entire  removaf  SMsatimfls  the  cvst  contains  some  shining 

of  the  sac  with  its  contents  may  be  prac-  micaceous  partMUM^iike  fat  kept  long  in 

tised,  in  situations  where  it  is  easily  ac-  spirit,  which  has  been  called  roargaritic 

cessible,  and  not  of  large  size,  and  the  sac  acid  by  Dr.  Prout  and  ChevranL     At  an- 

is  thick  and  fibrous.    Here  is  a  sac  con-  other  time,  the  contents  are  very  lika  a 

taining  an  hydatid  removed  by  Mr.  Ba-  ripe  medlar,  or  rotten  apple,  in  appear- 

bington  Ocom  the  cellular  texture  of  the  ance. 

thigh,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  These  tumors  occur  in  varions  sitoations. 
the  sac  something  like  fascia  in  appear-  Here  is  a  small  tumor  of  fat  and  hair 
ance.  It  is  only  in  cases  such  as  I  have  fVom  the  orbit,  which  is  not  an  nnfrequent 
just  mentioned  that  I  should  be  inclined  locality  for  this  genus  of  congenital  en- 
to  remove  the  whole  tumor  by  the  knife,  cysted  tumors,  as  well  as  for  both  the  two 
rather  than  lay  it  open, and  in  many  cases,  last  genera,  and  where  the  operation  is 
even  in  the  extremities,  the  excision  must  someUmes  difficult,  from  the  intricate  man- 
be  quite  impracticable,  as  in  Mr.  Atten-  ner  in  which  portions  of  the  tumor  some, 
burrow's  case  for  instance.  times  dip  down  between  the  muscles  and 

„            _  nerres,  and  where  also  the  cyst  is  some. 

I.  4.  Congenital  Encysted  Tumors.  tinj^g  found  attached  to  the  bone.     An- 

The  fourth  genus  of  encysted  tumors  I  oUiervery  common  situation  is  a  cavity  in 
will  call  congenital  encysted  tumors, by  which  the  ovary  or  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus. 
I  do  not  mean  all  which  are  found  at  the  I  have  had  two  patients  with  tumors  ap. 
time  of  birth;  for  instance,  a  young  infant  parently  of  this  kind  by  the  side  of  the 
has  recently  been  under  my  care  for  some  vagina,  occasioning  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
encysted  tumors  about  the  neck  and  face  and  pain.  One  of  these  I  laid  open  in  a 
and  tongue,  making  the  side  on  which  pregnant  woman,  who  was  to  have  re- 
they  occurred  double  the  size  of  the  other,  turned  to  me,  if  the  tumor  formed  again. 
Several  of  these  I  punctured,  and  let  out  aAer  her  confinement;  the  other  suppu- 
some  fluid  of  different  kinds  in  each,  but  rated  suddenly,  after  having  been  hxe 
for  the  most  part  like  currant-jelly,  and  years  at  least  in  forming.  The  most  sin- 
most  of  these  cysts  did  not  fill  again,  so  gular  kind  of  tumor,  however,  of  this 
that  comparatively  little  swelling  is  left;  ffenus,  is  when  the  cyst  contains  not  only 
but  these  were  of  the  second  genus,  the  hair  and  fat,  where  none  is  naturally 
serous  encysted  tumors,  developed  soon  found  to  determine  the  peculiar  growth 
after  birth.  Neither  do  I  mean  that  all  by  its  analogy,  but  has  also  in  it  teeth 
tumors  of  the  kind  I  am  going  to  describe  and  portions  of  bone,  especially  the 
are  discovered  at  the  time  of  birth,  but  jaw-bones,  or  other  parts,  of  a  foetusj 
only  that  if  formed  and  developed  later  in  They  are  most  frequently  found  in  the 
life  they  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  ovary,  whence  this  sac  with  teeth  and  hair 
which  are  most  usually  congenital.  was  taken  in  a  patient  in  this  hospital. 

There  are  thin  cysts  met  with,  generally  and  of  which  another  instance  occurred 

inyounginfantSfContaining  a  great  variety  here  very  recently,  though   I   know  not 

of  substances  of  a  peculiar  kind.    Some-  what  became  of  the  preparation,  and  from 

times  there  is  a  quantity  of  substance  like  this  locality  they  have  sometimes  been  re- 

adipocire.  I  assisted  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  garded  as  instances  of  extra-uterine  concep- 

in  removing  a  large  tumorofthis  kind  from  tion,  but  on  very  iosafficient  grounds,  for 

the  back  of  the  neck,  of  the  most  offensive  they  are  found  in  other  situations  also. 

odour,whichwas  situated  too  deeply  to  have  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Exeter,  met  with  teeth  in 

been  a  large  sebaceous  encysted  tumor.  If  I  the  orbit,  and    such  tumors  have  been 

recollect  right,  a  tumor  which  some  of  you  found  in  the  stomach  and  bladder;    Sir 


there  is  a  quantity  of  fatty  substance  of  a  mala  of  no  sex  at  all,  since  Mr.  Coleman 
peculiar  kind,  which  has  been  termed  met  with  a  tumorofthis  kind  in  the  thigh 
stearine  by  Dr.  Bostock,  which  often  con-    of  a  gelding. 
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Sach  portions  of  foetuses  in  congenital  the  cyat;  and  the  connexions  of  the  tu- 

encysted  tumors  are  not  so  common,  how.  mor  with  the  surrounding  parts,  render  it 

ever,  as  the  other  substances  I  have  alluded  favourable  or  desirable  to  do  so,  we  may 

to,  and  I  should  have  little  doubt  that  try  the  puncture  of  the  sac,  with  a  view  to 

they  are  examples  of  double  conception,  its  obliteration  by  adhesive  or  suppurative 

i.e.  of  an  imperfect  foetus  united  with  or  inflammation;  but  the  greater  number, 

inclosed   in  another,  of  which  many  in-  where  accessible,  are  best  treated  by  exci- 

stances  are  on  record,  from  the  nearly  per-  sion  of  the  whole  tumor,  either  entire,  or 

feet  foetus  found  in  the  abdomen  of  a  boy  by  dissection  of  the  cyst  after  the  previous 

by  Mr.  Highmore,  to  the  cysts  containing  evacuation  of  its  contents, 
one  or  two  teeth,  or  a  little  hair  and  fat.         In  sonic  cases,  where  excision  is  unad> 

There  is  here  a  plate  from  Cruveilhier  of  a  visable  from  the  connexions  of  the  cyst, 

tumor  with  hair  and  fat;  the  hair  is  unra-  we  may,  as  with  the  serous  encysted  tu- 

velled,and  you  may  see  that  it  has  been  mors,     where    simpler   means    fail,    90ii^ 

attached  to  what  seems  to  be  a  portion  of  tempt  to  destroy  the  cyst  by  niirietiMt^t 

scalp  at  the  side  of  the  cyst.    In  other  potassa  fusa.     In  ottier  casM^  S8>fn,  all 

cases  you  do  not  find  an/ substance  from  operations  are  out  of  the  ^ptiCfon,  and  we 

which  the  hair  grows ;  and  with  regard  to  are    obliged    to   cMNiHft  ourselves    with 

the  tither  peculiar  contents  of  the  cysts  warding  off  at  untiA  as  possible  the  conse- 

which  I  have  placed  in  this  genus,  it  is  quences  of  the' growth  of  the  tumor,  with- 

possible  that  I  am  wrong  in  classifying  out  trying  measures  which  would  be  im- 

tbem  thus,  and  that  they  should  only  be  poMfHw,  or  too  hazardous  to  be  thought 

looked  upon  as  some  peculiar  change  in  of  with  prudence  and  justice  to  our  pa* 

the  secretion  of  the  serous  encysted  tumon.  tient. 

If  this  be  so,  of  course  the  genus  of  con-  t  *  o  it?  ^  j  t 
genital  cncyJted  tumors  mast  then  be  con-  ^-  *•  ^«~'  ^'"J"'"'  ^'"^- 
fined  to  those  which  evidently  contain  The  next  genus  of  encysted  tumors  on 
such  substances  as  appear  to  be  part  of  a  our  table  are  the  bursal.  These  take  place 
foetus.  Even  in  the  latter  case,  however,  sometimes  in  the  bursas  and  their  secre- 
you  will  understand  that  although  the  tions,  either  as  the  consequence  of  pressure 
rudiments  are  thus  commenced  and  at*  and  inflammation,  or  else  without  our 
tached  in  the  foetal  state,  they  need  not  be  being  able  to  trace  the  cause  of  certain 
large  at  the  time  of  birth,  nor  become  changes,  by  which  tumors  are  formed,  not 
much  developed  till  long  afterwards,  curable  by  the  usual  means  suited  to  in- 
Being  connected  with  vessels  to  the  part  flammation,  but  requiring  the  knife  of  the 
of  the  body  in  which  they  reside,  some  surgeon.  Instead  of  synovia  and  the  se- 
accidental  circumstances  may  occasion  an  cretions  of  inflammation  in  such  mem. 
increased  supply  of  blood  to  the  part,  and  branes,  you  have  semi-fluid  matter,  like 
cause  them  to  lose  their  stationary  con-  currant-jelly  in  colour  and  consistence,  or 
dition,  and  become  rapidly  increased  in  otherwise  altered ;  or  masses  of  solid  mat- 
size;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  altered  ter  like  melon-seeds,  as  in  this  prepare- 
condition  of  the  ovary  at  puberty  or  during  tion;  and  the  cyst,  instead  of  its  usual 
pregnancy.  structure,  becomes,  as  you  may  see  here, 

Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  thus  thick  and  fibrous,  and  the  cavity  is  some- 
bringing  into  one  group  all  the  kinds  of  times  obliterated,  so  that  a  large  solid 
cysts  and  their  contents,  which  I  have  now  tumor  is  formed. 

enumerated,  is  not  of  much  consequence.        In  such  cases  the  changes  are  so  consi- 

however,  since  I  know  not  how  you  could  derable,  and  the  treatment  required  sodif- 

always  distinguish  them  from  the  two  former  ferent  from  what  is  necessary  for  inflam- 

genera  till  after  the  contents  have  been  mation  of  these  textures,  that  they  may 

evacuated,  or  the  cyst  dissected  out.    You  not  be  inappropriately  designated  Dursal 

can  perhaps  ascertain  the  existence  of  an  encysted  tumors.     I  shall  not  at  present 

encysted  tumor;  but  even  this  must  de-  describe  them,  however,  but  leave  them  to 

pend  upon  the  circumstance  I  have  before  be  spoken  of  with  the  other  diseases  of  the 

spoken  of  with  regard  to  the  former  ge-  joints  and  bursse,  and  shall  content  myself 

nera ;  the  quantity  and  consistence  of  the  with  observing,  that  when  you  meet  with 

secreted  materials — the  mixture  of  solid  tumors  containing  more  or  less  fluid,  in 

matter — the  thickness  and  distension  of  the  known  or  probable  situation  of  the 

the  sac,  and  so  on.      Nor  is  the  perfect  bursas  mucose,  you  should  generally  attri- 

diagnosis  of  the  tumor  of  much  conse-  bute  their  formation  to  these  textures;  and 

quence  in  practice,  since  nearly  the  same  the  recollection  will  assist  your  diagnosis 

circumstances    which   I    formerly   dwelt  in  many  otherwise  obscure  aflections. 
upon  should  ffuide  us,  I  think,  in  our  _ 

treatment  of  these.    In  some  few,  where 
the  nature  of  the  contents,  the  thinness  of 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF   CHOLERA;  took  care  that  the  rcgistraror  apothecirf 

did  the  same  wheneyer  I  was   absent. 

ITS  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT.  I  also,  in  conjuHction  wlth   the   other 

physicians,  endeavoured  to  prevent,  as 
By  William  Griffin,  M.D.  much  as  possible,  the  admission  of  pa- 
Limerick,  tients  in  the  mere  premonitory  stage, 
___^  which,  however,  was  not  alwajs  pos- 
sible.    At  the  termination  of  the  month. 
No.  Vin.  I  found  the  gross  amount  of  deaths  was 
Of  Sedatives,  or  Contra-Stimulants-^  47  out  of  166  cases,  or  less  than  one- 
Calomel—Opium-' Brandy-^Emetic  third,  which  was  not  far  away  from  the 
Tartar—Ipecacuanha,  ^c.  general    morUlitjr   in   most    countries. 

But  on  casting  up  the  tables,  and  ascer- 
The  first  practice  almost  universally  re-  taining  the  amount  of  mortality  in  the 
sorted  to  in  this  country  was  that  which  separate  stages,  I  was  perfectly  asto- 
canie    so    highly    recommended    from  nished  to  find  that  while  in  the  primary 
India — the    exhibition    of  calomel    in  stage,  or  that  of  rice-water  vomitmc' and 
large    and    repeated    doses.       It    was  purging,  there  were  only  5  deaths  in 
adopted   at   St.  Manchin's  hospital,  in  119  cases,  there  were  in  those  admitted 
connexion  with  those  other  means  sug-  in  collapse  42  deaths  in  46  cases.  I  bad 
gested  in  the  Board  of  Health  circulars  here  at  once  evidence  suflficient  to  lead 
—emetics,    sinapisms,    injections,    dry  me  to  the  most  certain  and  confident 
heat,  Sec. — and  the  results  proving  very  conclusions.    The  calomel  practice  was 
unsatisfactory,  opium  stimulants,  salines,  clearly  capable  of  effecting  a   greater 
turpentine  frictions,  turpentine  and  to-  numberof  cures  than  any  known  remedy 
bacco  injections,  %cc.,  were  successively  in  any  other  dangerous  disease,  so  long 
resorted  to.    These  remedies  appeared  as  the  patient  was  placed  under  treat- 
as  unsatisfactory  in  their  results  as  the  ment  before   the  pulse  ceased    at  'the 
calomel   had   been  ;    and  afler  having  wrist ;   but  after  tnat  occurred,  it  did 
witnessed  or  conducted  the  treatment  of  nothing,  or  it  did  mischief,  the   reco- 
44  cases,  of  whom  21  died,  instead  of  veries  being  perhaps  less  than  might  be 
deriving  any  advantage  from  the  expe-  effected  if  the  cases  were  wholly  ahan- 
rience,  I  only  became  perplexed  and  doned  to  nature  until  the  period  of  re- 
distrustful  of  every  proposed  means  of  action.     These    inferences   were   after- 
cure.     In   this  frame  of  mind   I   was  wards  amply  confirmed  by  the  reports 
transferred    to   St.  Michael's    hospital,  from  other  hospitals  in  which  similar 
where  the  admissions  were  verjr  name-  notes  were  made  of  the  stage  in  which 
rous,   and  the   mortality  alarming.     I  patients  were  admitted,  and  the  compa- 
here  found  the  calomel  practice  pursued  rative    mortality   in   each  ;    the     same 
with  much  more  boldness  and  resolution  treatment,  with  little  deviation,  having 
than  any  results  I  had  witnessed  could  been  at  the  time  pursued  in  all.     The 
have  induced  me  to  adopt*.     As  it  was  correspondence  of^  these  reports  is   re- 
little  complicated  with  tne  use  of  opium  markable,   and   may    be    looked    upon 
or  any  other  medicine  which  could  ma-  as    in    itself  a    proof  of  the   general 
tcrially  interfere  with  its  operation,  and  correctness     with     which     they     were 
I  had  myself  lost  all  faith  in  treatment,  kept.     I   am  at  the  same  time  ready 
I  determined  to  become  a  mere  observer  to    admit    that     they    only    make    an 
for  one  month,  that  I  might  have  some  approach  in  the  whole  to  the  accuracy 
numerical    evidence,    at  least,   in    the  which  is  desirable  for  medical  induction, 
cases  submitted   to   the   action   of  one  The  deaths  in  cases  treated  before  the 
powerful  remedy,  of  the  good  or  evil  it  pulse  had  ceased  at  the   wrist  are  re« 
was  capable  of  efifectin^.     To  arrive  at  ported  as  5  in  119at  the  most  successful 
more  accurate  conclusions,  I  noted  in  period,  and  at  16  in  the  100  at  the  least 
each  case,  on  admission,  the  presence  or  successful      I  believe,  in   reports   very 
absence  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  accurately  kept,  and  from  which  mere 
— -— 7 — -r -TZT-, Z ; Z premonitory  cases  were  strictly  excluded, 

•  After   the  exhibition  of  an  ipecacuanha  or     fi       .   t't. u       u        "^       i 

mustard  emrtic.  it  wa«  given  in  scrapie  or  half    the  mortality  would  seldom,  under  any 

drachm  do«es  every  hour  until  the  patient  was  treatment,    oe    Icss     than     the    latter 

sail  rated   or    died.      Cordial     mixture,    aoline  flmoiiiit    and     would    nrohablv     At    »kj> 

draughts,  and   turpentine  and  astringent  injec  amou"l|   ana     WOUIQ    prooaoiy,   at    the 

tions,  were  also  employed.  onset  oi  the  disease,  wocn  cases  are 
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gfenerallj  of  the  rapid  type,  exceed  20.  bitterlj,  others  were  Ijinflf  moaning, 
The  recoyeries  reported  in  cases  of  coK  with  their  faces  on  the  pillows,  whicb 
lapse  Faried  from  1  in  1 1  to  3  in  10.  I  were  drenched  with  saliva,  while  some 
do  not  believe  in  anjr  hospital  in  Lime-  hung*  over  the  bed-side,  dribbling  the 
rick  they  ever  exceeded  the  former  same  glairy  secretion,  mixed  with  blood 
amount,  and  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  and  matter,  into  tin  vessels.  The  slow 
the  greater  number  which  took  place  in  recoveries  of  these — the  tortures  thcj 
the  second  instance  partly  to  our  havins^  went  through— the  shattered  constitu- 
tampered  less  with  the  patients  while  tions  they  often  went  away  with, 
insensible  to  medicine,  and  partly  per-  seemed  such  a  drawback  from  the 
baps  to  the  decreased  seventy  of  the  benefit  which  could  attend  any  treat* 
disease  in  the  latter  months  of  its  exist-  ment,  that  I  felt,  even  afler  I  had 
ence  amongst  us.  Dr.  Mackintosh  convincing  evidence  of  the  curative 
states  the  estimate  of  recoveries  in  powers  of  calomel,  remedies  of  less 
Edinburgh  to  be  only  1  out  of  12  in  efficacy  might  be  preferable,  if  not 
cases  in  which  the  pulse  was  either  so  succeeded  in  the  cases  of  recovery  by- 
weak  as  scarcely  to  be  felt,  or  was  im-  such  protracted  suflTering'  and  ill  health, 
perceptible  at  the  wrist ;  but  believes  It  became,  therefore,  at  once  an  exceed- 
this  too  high,  and  that  not  more  than  I  ingly  interesting  question,  whether  the 
in  20  recovered  out  of  that  state.  In  cure  of  cholera  by  calomel  was  to  be 
Paris,  at  least  during  the  first  incursion  attributed  to  the  usual  influence  of 
of  the  disease,  I  believe  the  recoveries  mercurials  on  the  system,  or  to  some 
from  collapse  were  equally  rare.  Such  unknown  property  which  it  possessed 
reports  from  cities  in  which  the  patients  when  given  iin  large  doses.  The 
hs^d  the  advantag'c  of  the  highest  medi-  universally  received  opinion,  among 
cal  talent  in  the  world,  joined  to  the  the  advocates  for  the  calomel  treatment, 
well  ascertained  inefficiency  of  all  re-  at  the  time,  both  in  £ng>land  and  in 
medics  in  those  cadaverized  cases,  leads  this  country,  was,  that  if  once  its 
necessarily  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  mercurial  influence  could  be  established 
greater  or  lesser  success  in  the  results  -^if  once  the  gums  became  sore,  the 
indicated  simply  a  greater  or  lesser  patient  was  beyond  danger;  and 
severity  of  the  disease.  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  in 
To  return  to  the  treatment.  I  had  now  the  presumed  connexion  between  the 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  calomel  recovery  and  the  salivation,  the  facts 
was  a  most  successful  medicine  if  ad-  could  hardly  be  disputed.  As  a  cott- 
ministered  while  the  pulse  was  per*  sequence  tyf  this  opinion  no  limit  was 
ceptible  at  the  wrist,  but,  on  the  placed  to  the  amount  of  mercury  ex- 
contrary,  detrimental  when  given  in  oibited  until  symptoms  of  salivation 
collapse;  not  that  it  can  there  do  any  set  in,  and  of  mercurial  liniment  rubbed 
immediate  mischief,  the  stomach  being  into  the  skin  through  every  stage  of 
apparently  insensible  to  its  action,  but  the  disease.  To  the  results  already  de- 
because  it  is  accumulated  to  an  amount  scribed,  a  protracted  convalescence, 
that  becomes  destructive  or  injurious  as  sloughing  ulcerations  of  the  month, 
soon  as  reaction  takes  place.  Another  and  tortare  unimaginable  by  those  who 
object  of  investigation  arose  naturally  have  not  felt  it,  almust  invariably  sue- 
out  of  these  facts.  On  first  visiting  the  ceeded.  In  reflecting  on  the  rapid 
convalescent  wards,  afler  I  became  manner  in  which  the  influence  of  calo- 
attacbed  to  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  I  mel  is  evinced  in  cholera,  on  the 
was  excessively  sbocketl  at  the  ap-  suddenness  with  which  it  sometimes 
pearaiice  of  the  patients,  all  of  whom  arrests  both  the  vomiting  and  purging 
%vere  in  a  state  of  profuse  salivation,  days  before  its  mercurial  action  on  the 
Their  beads  seemed,  for  the  most  part,  system  is  perceptible,  I  strongly 
of  an  enormous  size,  their  faces  and  suspected  the  correctness  of  the  pre- 
jaws  puffed  out,  and  shining  as  if  they  vailing  doctrine.  Even  if  it  was  a 
woulo  burst,  their  edges  sunk  in,  and  fact  that  persons  who  were  salivated 
their  lips  disgustingly  swollen  and  invariably  recovered,  it  could  be  said  to 
ulcerated  at  the  angles  ;  some  were  prove  nothing,  since  it  was  clear,  when 
sitting  up  in  the  bed  endeavouring  to  calomel  was  administered  so  profusely 
wash  the  sloughs  from  their  mouths  to  all,  no  one  who  recovered  from 
with  the  sharp  gargles,  and  complaining  cholera  could    escape  salivation.       It 
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mififht    indeed    be    said,    with    great  other  medical  jventlemen,    we    agreed 

probability,   that   they  were   salivated  upon  a  plan  of  treatment  which  altogv- 

oecaute  they  recoverea,  rather  than  that  ther  excluded  the  use  of  calomel  dunD^f 

theif  recovered  because  theu  were  sail-  collapse,  and  the  administration  of  large 

vated.       To    satisfy    myself   on    this  doses  after  re-action  had    taken   place. 

point,    I   immediately    sent    a    set  of  No  limit  was  placed  on  the   amount  to 

queries  to  medical  friends  in  LiTerpool,  be  given  in  the  early  stage   of  the  dis- 

Dublin,  and  other  places,  and  I  found  ease.     There  was  moi-e  than  usual  care 

that  in  several  instances,  not  only  had  observed  in  preventing  the  admission  of 

patients  in    salivation   for  other  com-  persons  with  mere  premonitory  symp- 

plaints  fallen  into  cholera,   but    some  toms,  and  in  noting  with  accuracy  the 

who  had  been  salivated  for  cholera  had,  cases  in  which  the  pulse   had   ceased 

during  the  salivation,  sunk  back  into  previous  to  their  arrival  at  the  hospital. 

collapse  and  died.     I  was  indeed  fur-  The  result  is  already  given  among-  the 

uished,  soon  after,  by  a  medical  friend  tablesofthe  mortality  oi  cholera.    There 

in  Limerick,  with  the  details  of  three  were  admitted  within  six   weeks,   120 

cases  which  had  occurred  in   his  own  cases ;  59  in  the  primary  stage,  and  61 

practice,  in  each  of  which  profuse  sali-  in  collapse.    Out  of  the  59  several  ran 

vation    had    occurred,    witn    apparent  into  collapse  in  despite  of  treatment,  of 

relief  of  the   choleric  symptoms,    and  whom  8  only  died.     Out  of  the  61  in 

subsequently^  a  relapse,  followed  bv  the  collapse  on  admission,  43  died  and  18 

usual  cessation  of  pulse,  and  sinking,  recovered,— a  greater  number  than  bad 

and  death.     It  was  obvious,  then,  that  previously  recovered  from  that  state  un- 

the  salivating  influence  of  calomel  was  der  the  most  sedulous  medical  treatment, 
not  that  which  tended  to  eflect  the  cure.        But  the  most  g^tifying  circumstance 

but  some  other  of  which  we  are  less  of  all  was,  we  had  few  sore  mouths,  and 

observant,  and    consequently  that  the  no   very  bad   ones,  such  as  did  occur 

remedy  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  being  slight,  and   attributable   to   our 

as  there  was  an  arrest  of  the  symptoms,  occasional  perseverance  in  the  calomel 

It  also   followed  that  the  external  use  from  mere  apprehension,  afler  the  symp- 

of  mercury  by  ointments  and  liniments  toms  of  the  disease  were  arrested.     I 

should  be  altogether  abandoned,  since  had,  indeed,  numerous  instances  among 

they  could  not  be  supposed  calculated  the  recoveries  to  convince  me  that  the 

to  produce   that  sedative    or  counter-  resistance  to  the  salivating  influence  of 

stimulant     eflect     sometimes     almost  calomel  on  the  system  was  coexistent 

instantaneously  observed  to  follow  the  with  the  presence  of  active  cholera,  and 

exhibition  of  large  doses  of  calomel.    A  that  the  resistance  gave  way  with  the 

third  and    nut    unimportant    inference  disease.     This  was  so  strictly  true,  that 

finally   suggested   itself — that   if    the  one  dose  of  calomel,  even  a' small  one, 

benefit  derived  from  calomel  was  to  be  given  after  the  symptoms  appeared  to 

attributed  to  its  sedative  influence  alone,  be  arrested,  was  found  to  occasion  sore 

as  it  had  been  by  Annesley  and  other  mouth   more  certainly  than   an  ounce 

Indian  practitioners,  it  should  always  administered  while  they  were  violent, 

be  given  in  large  doses  only,  and  those  or  on  the  increase.     The  probability  of 

rapidly  repeated.     It  should  be  given,  salivation  depended  not  on  the  quantity 

in  fact,  altoirether  (on  Rasori^s  counter-  of  the  medicine  administered,  but  upon 

stimulant  plan)  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  non-existence  of  active  cholera  at 

the  system  and    the  disease,   entirely  Uie  moment  of  its  administration.     As 

independent   of  any  sensible    evacua-  long  as  cholera  existed,  none  of  the  usual 

tion,     ,  efiects   o{  calomel  appeared ;    it  acted 

Having   fully    convinced   myself  of  neither  on  the  salivary  glands,  nor  liver, 

the  correctness  of  these  inductions    at  nor  bowels ;  I  suppose  on  the  same  prin- 

the  termination  of  the  first  incursion  of  ciple  that  tartar-emetic  does  not  excite 

cholera,  I  determined,  should  it  return,  vomiting,  nor  opium  narcotize,  during 

to  test  them  on  as  extensive  a  scale  as  the  presence  of  inflammation.    I  have  in 

possible ;  and  this  I  had  soon  a  fair  op-  several  cases  given  it  hourly,  in  scruple 

portunity  of  doing.     The  disease  made  doses,  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three 

Its  second   visit   in   the   latter   end   of  drachms,  or  upwards,  without  eventual 

August,   and   being   appointed   to   the  salivation ;  and  I  recollect  one  instance, 

care  of  St.  John's  Hospital  with  three  in  particular,  in  which  I  gave  nearly 
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two  drachms  within  an  hour  and  a  half,  means    adopted    in    coujunctton    wiih 
with  perfect  success,  and  without  affect-  calomel,    consisting    generally  of  drap- 
ing  the  system.     A  tall  stout  young  frictions,  frictions    with   turpentine,  or 
man  was   brought  into   the  ward   one  sinapisms  to  relieve  the  cramps,  or  the 
day,  who  had  oeen  for  some  hours  in  violent  action  of  the  stomach  or  bowels 
the  disease.     He  had  most  violent  vo-  — of  cold  or  saline  drinks  to  allay  the 
miting  and  purging  of  colourless  fluid,  thirst,  or  of  anodyne  or  astringent  in- 
with  suppression  of  urine  ;  his  look  was  jections  to  suppress  the  discharges  by 
somewhat    sunk     and     alarmed,    and  the  rectum.     This  last  became  a  most 
cramps  were  commencing.     He  was  got  important    object  with    us,    when    we 
to   bed,  and  took  an  emetic   of  ipeca-  grew  familiar  with  the  disease,  as  we 
cuanha ;    of  the    advantage  of    which  often  found  that  where,  from  the  exces- 
on   all  occasions   I   have  much  doubt,  sive  irritability  of  the  stomach,  or  the 
Sinapisms  were  applied  to  the  calves  of  smalluess  and  inefficiency  of  our  doses, 
his  legs,  to  allay  the  cramps,  and  dry  no   early  effect  was   produced   oil   the 
frictions  were  made  ase  of  for  the  same  choleric    symptoms,    the    patient    was 
purpose.     As  soon   as  the  emetic  was  usually  carried  into  collapse  by  the  ex- 
thrown  off,  a  scruple  dose  of  calomel  hausting  serous  diarrhoea.     I  have,  in- 
was  given;  after  which  no  drink  was  deed,  not  infrequently  seen  a. patient, 
allowed  for  a  little  while,  although  the  apparently  maintaining  his  ground  for 
use  of  cold   water,  saline  draughts,  or  some  hours,  sink  suddenly  into  collapse 
occasionally  of  mild    cordial    mixture,  afler  one  profuse  evacuation,  and  have 
usually  formed  part  of  our  plan  of  treats  been  so  deeply  impressed,  by  such  in- 
ment.     In  half  an  hour  afterwards,  I  stances,  with  the  necessity  of  invariably 
found    all     the    symptoms  continuing  suppressing  the  diarrhoea,  that  I  latterly 
unabated  ;  the  skin,  which  was   warm  made  it  a  rule  to  give  an  astringent  in- 
on   his   admission,  becoming  cool,  the  jection  aAer  each  evacuation,  however 
pulse  more  compressible,  and  the  voice  numerous,  until  my  object  was  accom- 
weakor.      Half  a  drachm   of  calomel  plished.     The  injection  generally  con- 
was  instantly  given,  avoiding  the  ad-  sisted  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  acetate  of 
ministraticm    of    drink  after  it  for  a  lead  mixed  with  thin  starch,  to  which  a 
time,  as  before.    On   passing  the  bed  teaspoonful   of   laudanum   was  added, 
when   another  half  hour  had   elapsed,  either  when  the  injections  were  repeat- 
appearances  were  still  more  unfavoura-  edly  retunied  immediately  after  admi* 
ble;  the  pulse  manifestly  failing,  and  nistration,  or  the  cramps  were  distressing 
the   countenance   indicating  approach-  and  resisted  other  remedies.     I  always, 
ing  collapse.     I  now  gave  a  drachm  of  however,  considered  the  administration 
calomel  at  a  dose,  and  anxiously  watched  of  calomel  more  essential  to  the  perma- 
the  effect.    At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  ncnt  suppression  of  the  diarrhoea  than 
I  was  glad  to  find  there  was  no  advance  any  injections.     The  effect  of  the  latter, 
towards  collapse,   and    within   half  an  even  when  successful,  was  often  of  short 
hour  there   Was  a  perceptible  improve-  duration,  and  not  to  be  depended  on; 
ment  in  the  pulse  and  increase  in  the  the  effect  of  the  former,  when  percep- 
temperature  of  the  skin.     There   was  tihle  on  the  discharges,  was  in  itself  a 
from  that  time  forward  no  troublesome  sign  that  the  disease  was  giving  way, 
recurrence  of  the  vomiting,  or  purging;  and  was  more  steady  and  disposed  to 
no   cramps,   no  coldness,    no  sinking,  continue.      The    astringent    injections 
The  thirst  gradually  abated,  the  natural  seemed  calculated  to  divert  and  gain 
secretions  returned,  and,  without  another  time  ;  the  calomel  to  contest  the  ground 
grain  of  calomel,  the  patient  recovered,  with,  and  conquer  the  malady. 
He   was   discharged   in  three  or  four  Opium  was  seldom   given  with  the 
days,  without  the  slightest  soreness  of    calomel,  except  perhaps  in  the  earliest 
mouth,  and  I  met  him  in  the  street,  in  periods  of  the  attack,  its  beneficial  effects 
a  week  afterwards,  returning  from  bis  appearing  always  proportioned  to  the 
work, stout  and  well.  earliness  of  its  use;  but  of  this  it  will 
It  is  of  course  not  to   be  imagined  be  necessary  to  speak  hereafter.     The 
that  in  using  any  remedy,  however  in-  cordial  mixture  (aromatic  spirit,  with 
fluential,  we  could  feel  ourselves  war-  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and  camphor)  was 
ranted  in  rejecting  accessary  treatment,  latterly  given  very  sparingly,  or  not  at 
Nothing,  however,  on  the  whole  could  all,  in  the  primary  stage ;  and  even  in 
be  less  complicated  than  the  curative  collapse  it  was  employed   rather  with  a 
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view  of  fairing  moderate  support,  than  by  a  comparison  which  has  been  hitber- 

of  hastening^   the  period   of  re-action,  to  impracticable.     I  regret  to  say  I  do 

The  application  of  external  heat  in  any  not  consider   the   use  of  calomel   free 

shape  was  latterly  almost  wholly  aban-  from   objection,  employed  even   in  the 

doned,  and  I  believe  without  any  disad-  qualtfiea  manner  I  have  su^g-ested  ;  but 

vantapfe.  no  other  medicine  has  yet  been  proved 

I  have  now  gfiyen  an  account  of  the  to  us  capable  of  eficcting*  so  large  a  pro- 
calomel  treatment  and  its  results ;  and  portion  of  cures.  I  believe,  novrever, 
if  ever  any  remedy  got  a  fair  and  full  there  are  some  which  approach  itchisely 
trial — if  ever  all  toe  good  or  evil  it  was  in  power,  but  from  the  want  of  all  accu- 
capable  of  effecting  was  displayed — -if  rate  classification  in  the  statements  re* 
ever  materials  were  afforded  fur  absolute  specting  them,  I  can  only  offer  well- 
induction  in  medical  science,  it  was  in  considered  opinions  as  to  their  probable 
the  application  of  this  medicine  to  the  value, 
cure  of  cholera  at  Limerick.     It  was 

tested  in  1448  cases  treated  in  different  Opium, 

hospitals,  at  different  periods,  and  with        No  medicine  employed  in  the  cure  of 

a  very  close  correspondence  in  the  re-  cholera   has  been  so  much  praised  or 

suits  in  all.    The  quantity  of  calomel  abused  as  opium.     It  came  to  us,  like 

used  was  enormous,  having  seldom  or  calomel,  highly  recommended  from  In- 

never  been  given  in  any  hospital  in  less  dia,  where  it  was  extensively  used  both 

than  scruple  doses,  and  these  generally  among  the  English  and  native  pracii- 

repeated  every  hour  or  half  hour;  half  tiouers,  but  was  not  long  employed  io 

a  drachm,  and  even  two  scruples,  was  this  country  when  it  fell  into  very  gene- 

indeed  not  an  infrequent  dose.  ral  disrepute.      Some   asserted   that  it 

I  cannot  conceive  that  any  one  who  narcotised  the  patient  without  relieving 
considers  the  facts  and  reasonings  here  the  disease ;  others,  that  it  obstructed 
brought  forward,  can  again  assert  we  the  respiratory  functions,  and  hastened 
have  attained  no  valuaMe  knowledge,  the  fatal  event;  a  third  party,  that  it 
no  successful  treatment,  from  our  expe-  insured  the  supervention  of  destructive 
rience  of  cholera.     It  is  now  at  least  congestion    in    the   consecutive   fever; 
evident  that,  by  the  judicious  appHca-  while  a  few   only  maintained  that  its 
tion  of  one  remedy,  we  can  control  the  merits  had  been  underrated,  and  that  no 
disease,  or  arrest  its  progress,  in   84  remedy   was    calculated   so   safely,    so 
cases  out  of  100,  if  the  patient  be  placed  readily,  and  so  certainly,  to  arrest  the 
under  our  care,  before  the  pulse    has  course  of  the  malady.     It  need  scarcely 
ceased  at  the  wrist ;  and  if,  after  that,  be  mentioned   that  this    extraordinary 
no  more  than  two  or  three  can  be  saved  discrepancy  of  opinion   arose,    as    we 
out  of  ten,  it  is  only  to  be  considered  have  already  pointed  out,  from  the  ap- 
that  the  stage  of  collapse  in  cholera  is  plication  of  the  remedy  to  all  stages  of 
like   the  staj^c  of  muttering  delirium  the  complaint :  some,  when  they  found 
and   floccitation   in  fever,    the   almost  it  effecting  cures  in  one  stage,  extend- 
fatal  conclusion  of  the  disease.     It  is  ing  their  faith  in  its  influence  to  all ; 
our  object  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  and  others,  when  it  was  manifestly  un- 
these  states  in  either;  and  surprising  successful  in  the  state  of  collapse,  in 
though  it  be,  it  is  much  more  easy  of  which   so   many   were    brought   under 
attainment  in  the  former  than  the  latter,  treatment,  assuming  it  to  be  at  all  pe« 
I  am  far  from  thinking  the  tables  I  have  nods  worthless  or  mischievous.     Tnis 
given  as  evidence  of  facts  were  kept  as  was  very  much  the  case  at  the  hospitals 
accurately  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  I  in  Paris,  where  at  first  opium  was  em- 
believe  that  they  closely  approach  the  ployed   very   extensively*      The   great 
truth,  and  that  they  will  be  borne  out  majority  of  persons  admitted  were  on- 
by  subsequent  experience,  except,  per-  fortunately  m  deep  collapse,  to  whii^ 
haps,  their  accuracy  be  tested  in  incur-  the  warmest  advocates  for  its  use  consi* 
sions  of  the  epidemic  of  a  more  rapid  der  it  to  be  inapplicable ;  and  the  naUi- 
and   virulent  type  than    afflicted   this  ral  result  was  a  total  loss  of  faith,  and 
country.     They  nappilv  furnish  us  with  abandonment  of  the  remedy.      At-  La 
evidence  of  the  capabilities  of  a  remedy  Piti6,  where  it  was  given  both  hj  thfe 
more  popular  on  the  whole  than  any  mouth    and     by    injection,    narcotism 
which  has  been  tried,  and  enable  us  to  quickly  appeared    in   the  majority  of 
form  some  estimate  of  the  value  of  others  cases,  witnout  arresting  the  unfavoora. 
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Me  symptoms,  and  so  it  ^as  laid  aside,  the  tongue  with  water*.    Then,  if  the 

The  physicians  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  also,  vomiting   has    not  returned,   he  gives 

for  the  most  part,  discontinued  its  em-  brandy  and   water.      Should   the  case 

ployment,  diminishing  the  doses  consi-  nevertheless  be  running  on  into  collapse, 

derably  even  when  they  did   use  it,  or  the   vomiting  and  purging  continuing, 

limiting  its  exhibition  to  injections  or  be  resorts  to  opiates  and  stimulant  ene- 

linimeuts.     M.  Bally  and  M.  Recamier  mata,    assisted    by  pressure.     By  this 

asserted  that  it  was  absolutely  injurious  plan  he  asserts  that  he  saves  9  out  of 

in  the  blue  period,  and  useless  in  others.  10,   or  90  in  the   100.     Mr.   Tweedie 

Those     practitioners,     however,     who  speaks,  if  possible,  still  more  confidently ; 

commenced   with  its  use  in  the  early  declaring    that,    previous    to    collapse 

stage  of  cholera,  do  not  seem  to  have  taking  place,  the  disease  may  be  stopped 

been   so  disappointed  with  its  effects;  quickly,   safely,  and  with  human  cer- 

as  I  believe  it  was  continued,  more  or  tainty,   by  full  and  energetic  doses  of 

less,  throughout  the  epidemic,   by  Du-  opium,  proportioned  to  the  age,  idiosyn- 

Euytren,  Chomel,  Gendrin,  Rayer,  cracy,  and  condition  of  the  individual, 
rcrminier,  and  M.  Mailly.  Whether  these  gentlemen  consider  an^ 
I  have  not  had  much  experience  case  in  collapse  in  which  the  pulse  is 
myself  of  opium  in  confirmed  cholera,  distinct  at  the  wrist,  I  know  not ;  yet 
but  I  have  now  before  me  the  opinions  much  of  the  value  of  their  statements 
and  statements  of  the  principal  British  depends  upon  the  strictness  of  their  de« 
practitioners,  and,  setting  aside  sucb  as  finition  of  the  word, 
appear  to  be  founded  on  inaccurate  or  Opium  seems  to  operate  in  the  cure  of 
very  partial  observations,  tbe  conclusion  cholera  as  calomel  does,  by  some 
ap]>ears  to  be,  1st,  that,  like  calomel,  it  contra-stimulant  power,  and  not  by  in- 
is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  stage  of  ducing  any  narcotic  or  other  sensible 
collapse,  hastening  the  death  even  where  effect.  This  power  is  manifested  in  cer- 
it  allays  the  sufferings  of  the  patient ;  tain  medicines  only,  and  always  in  the 
2dly,  that  it  is  inapplicable  to  several  exhibition  of  large  or  extraordinary 
cases  previous  to  collapse,  occasioning  doses ;  for  in  small  or  ordinary  doses 
narcotism  without  abating  the  symptoms  their  common  characteristic  enect  is 
or  arresting  the  course  of  the  disease,  more  likely  to  appear.  Thus  in  ordi- 
such  cases  oeing  usually  those  of  persons  nary  doses,  in  inflammatory  disease, 
with  florid  complexions  and  full  habits;  calomel  will  purge  orsalivate,  opium  will 
3dly,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  occasion  sleep,  or  emetic  tartar  vomiting, 
with  pulse  distinct  at  the  wrist,  it  is  ifit  be  possible  to  produce  these  effects  by 
eminently  successful.  such  medicines  in  the  morbid  condition 
It  would  be  exceedingly  gratifying  of  the  patient.  But,  given  in  large 
to  me  if  I  could  draw  an  absolute  com-  doses  for  the  same  disease,  neither  purg- 
parison  between  the  effects  of  opium  and  ing,  nor  salivation,  nor  sleep,  nor  sick- 
calomel,  as,  if  the  former  could  be  ness  of  stomach,  follow  the  exhibition 
proved  at  all  as  successful  as  the  latter,  of  any  of  these  remedies ;  all  of  them 
1  should  unhesitatingly  prefer  it.  in  such  instances,  however  different 
If,  for  instance,  we  could  determine  their  ordinary  influence,  operating  on 
the  exact  average  of  persons  in  one  common  principle,  ana  producing 
the  hundred  who  were  liable  to  narco-  one  common  result — an  arrest  of  the 
tism,  or  other  evil  consequences  of  the  malady  without  sensible  evacuation  of 
remedy,  and  that  it  did  not  exceed  16  any  kind.  It  is,  then,  of  some  import- 
in  the  100,  who  is  there  that  would  not  ance  to  recollect,  when  giving  any  me- 
consider  it  a  *'  heroic'*'*  medicine  in  so  dicine  with  a  view  to  its  contra-stimu- 
dreadful  a  disease  ?  If  we  can  venture  lant  influence,  that  if  any  of  its  ordinary 
on  a  confident  inference  from  the  expe-  sensible  effects  appear,  there  exists 
rience  of  two  very  observant  practi-  some  idiosyncracy  ot  habit  incompatible 
tioiiers,  we  have  their  evidence  that  the  with  the  safe  administration  of  an  ade- 

fatal  cases  under  the  opiate  treatment  do    

not  amount    even    to    so   many.     Dr« 

Brown,   of  Musselburgh,    says,    when  ,  *  ThU  ■hoaid  be  a  frenermi  rule  with  regard 

'       ^'      ^   .     •        **  ^          1      u   1  ^  every  meu.cioe  given  la  cholera,  except  »uch 

once   a   patient  is  m  confirmed   CllOlera,  »»  are  intended  to  excite  vomiting.    Even  where 

he    thinks    of  no    medicine  but   opium,  »*rink  *«  allowed  ad  libitum,  as  it  waa  latterly  In 

««,!  ««   Arvwi:«1  Iv.f  l%»«nJ»-       W^  allnwa  Limerick,  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to 

and  no  cordial  but  brandy.     He  allows  ^^^  ,„y*,^,  a  quarter. of  au  hour  or  twenty 

no  drink  after  the  opiate,  merely  wetting  minutes,  at  least,  after  taking  medicine. 
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qaate  dose,  or  the  disease;  is  on  the  de-  I  must  acknowledg'e  myself  Ikvounible 
cline,  aud  does  not  require  so  large  a  to  a  further  and  more  full  trial  of  it. 
one,  or  was  never  present  at  all,  and  Should  the  opportunity  occur,    its  use 
therefore  the  system  is  free  to  the  ordi-  should  be  as  little  complicated  as  possi- 
tiary  operation  of  the  medicine.  ble    with    other    remedies,    should   be 
I  believe  the  failure  of  opium  in  the  limited  to  the  primary  stag«,    and  in 
hands  of  many  practitioners  has  arisen  that  stag^e  to  those  cases  in  which   nar- 
from  their  not  havinfi^  exhibited  it  with  cotism  is  not  readily  induced.     Id  all 
sufficient  boldness  or  judfrment.    With  new  trials,  too,  of  either  this  or  other 
some  it  was  administered  timidly  and  remedies,  it  would  be  interesting^  to  note 
faithlessly  ;  with  others  it  was  ^ven  in  accurately  the  amount  of  cases  in  which 
cases  where  it  ought  not  to  have  been  fatal  congestion  took  place  in  the  con- 
employed  at  all.      It  is  verj^  possible  secutive  fever,  so  that,  after  some  expe- 
that  those  cases  of  cholera  in  which,  rience,  a  comparison  (impossible  at  pre- 
even  in  its  primary  stage,  a  tendency  to  sent)  might  be  institutea  between  tneir 
narcotism  after  opium  is  observable,  are  results  in  this  way.     It  is  just  possible 
precisely  such  as  would  be  benefited  by  such   congestions    may  take   place  in 
abstraction  of  blood,  and  thus  probably  greater  proportion  after  one   mode  of 
made   tolerant  of  a  remedy  otherwise  treatment  than  another,  but  not  at  all 
inadmissible.  dedncible  from  any  facts  at  present  be- 
There  is  one  great  and  very  mischie-  fore  us. 
vous  error  into  which  the  vast  body  of  «*.-      >     . 
the  medical  profession   has  fallen,  in                            Attmuiantt. 
forming  their  estimate  of  the  value  or        The  employment  of  stimulants,  espe- 
the  danger  of  remedies  proposed  for  the  cially  brandy,  in  the  cure  of  cholera, 
cure  of  this  disease,  and  that  is,  attri-  appears  to  have  been  as  general  in  the 
buting  the  fatal  congestion  in  the  con-  East  as  the  use  of  calomel  or  opium. 
secutive  fever  to  some  medicine  injudi-  They  probably  operate  exactly  in   the 
ciously  made  use  of  in  the  early  stage,  same  way,  and  are  influential  or  useless 
So  long  as  this  congestion  was  referred  at  the  same  periods  of  the  disease.     In 
to  the  fatal  practice,  as  it  was  called,  these  countries,  however,  when  brandy 
of  administering  opium  and  stimulants,  came  to  be  tried,  it  experienced  the  fate 
and  was  advanced  with  sufficient  dog-  of  all  other  remedies  for  cholera,  and 
matism,   I  was  myself  led   away  like  lost  its  reputation  with  the  mass  of  the 
others ;  but  when  I  witnessed  the  same  public,  which  is  not  apt  to  be  very  philo- 
congestion  following   the    cold    water  sophic    in    its    inductions.    The   testi- 
treatment,  and  yet  more,  when  I  beard  monies  in  its  favour  which  have  sur^ 
its  frequent  occurrence  attributed  to  it,  vived  its  loss  of  character  are,  however, 
I  began  naturally  to  consider  whether  far  too  decided  and  too  numerous   to 
it  was  not  rather  a  nccessarir,  or  almost  permit  us  to  assent  to  the  indiscriminate 
necessary,  result  of  the  mischief  or  in-  censure  which  has  been  directed  against 
jury  sustained  by  the  system  during  the  it.     We    cannot    understand   the   very 
collapse ;  and  to  this  conclusion  I  even-  strong  belief  evinced  by  those  who  have 
tually  arrived.     I  make  the  observation  used  this  and  other  stimulants  exten- 
herc,  because  not  only  opium,  but  other  sively,  that  it  is  gencrallv  successful  in 
valuable  remedies,  lost  reputation,  owing  the  primary  stage  of  cholera,  and  espe- 
to  the  dreadful  fatality  of  the  consecutive  cially  in  those  cases  in  which  the  em- 
fcver,  with  which  they  bad  no  absolute  ployment  of  opium  is  admissible  or  use- 
or  direct  relation.     In  the  report  of  the  lul,  without  supposing  it  to  be  founded 
Hopital  St.  Antoinc,  at  Paris,  M.  Kepe-  on  some  very  imposing  evidence.     I  do 
ler  18  stated  to  have  abandoned  opium,  not  indeed  know  of  any  reports  which 
because,  though  effecting  speedy  cures,  would  enable  me  to  compare  its  results 
it  was  sometimes   folIowedT  by  violent  with  those  of  calomel  or  opium,  hut  I 
attacks  of  cerebral  congestion,  which  hold  it  to  be  very  inferior  as  a  contra- 
rapidly  destroyed  convalescents.     Sinii-  stimulant  to  either.    There  are  indivi- 
lar  inferences  were  drawn  by  practi-  dual  cases  to  which,  perhaps,  it  might 
tioners  in  this  country,  on  as  questiona-  better  apply,  but  these  we  shall  never 
ble  grounds  ;  and  it  was  only  afler  the  have  it  in  our  power  to  distinguish  until 
cessation   of  the  disease  that  the  truth  we  are   furnished  with  more  accurate 
began  to  dawn  upon  the  profession.  estimates  of  its  general  effects. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  opium,        I  have  been  here  speaking  of  8tim«<- 
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laiits  giveu  in  )ar^  doses,  with  a  view  laudanum,  and  found   it  to  remain  on 

to  the  arrest  of  the  disease.     There  is,  the  stomach  when  other  fluids  were  re- 

however,  a  much  more  funeral  a^ee-  jected. 

nient  as  to  the  benefit  derived  from  them        Camphor    was  used    extensifely  in 

when    given     more     moderately,    and  India,  and  in  very  large  doses.     I  do 

merely  with  the  object  of  sustainingf  the  not  think  it  has  been  tried  uncombined 

circulation.       Most  practitioners  have  with  other  equally  powerful  medicines, 

enmloyed  them  in  the  stage  of  collapse,  in  Eng^land  or  Ireland,  except  in  those 

ana  if  any  thing*  can  really  be  said  to  places  in  the  latter  country  wiiere  it  was 

assist  the  occurrence  of  re- action,  it  is  administered   as  a   popular  specific  in 

probable  that  very  mild  cordials  may,  the  form  of  a  spirituous  solution,  called 

given  patiently,  and  more  as  a  slight  the  Ponsonb^y    Drops*.      These  drops 

stimulus  to  sustain  the  sinking  powers  acquired  a  high  reputation  among  the 

of  life,  than  to  excite  them.  Even  when  non-medical  portion  of  the  public  in 

they  were  abandoned  as  a  remedy  in  Limerick  and  the  surrounding  counties; 

several  of  the  hospitals  in  Paris,  their  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  effected  nu- 

use  was  continued  in  this  way,  and  ap-  merous  cures  when  given  early  in  the 

parently   with   advantage.     The  same  complaint,  while  the  symptoms  were  ye^ 

change  of  opinion  with  respect  to  sti-  mild;  but   I   believe    their  fame   was 

jnulants  was  observable  among  the  ma-  chiefly  due  to  the  wonderful  recoveries 

jority  of  practitioners  in  this  country,  they  seemed  to  effect  from  the  state  of 

but  some  still  contiuued  to  employ  them  deep  collapse.    They  were  given  in  the 

confidently  as  a  means  of  exciting  or  dose  of  two  drops  every  five  minutes, 

ensuring   re-action ;    and  if  we   could  and   no   drink   whatever   was   allowed 

give  implicit   faith    to   the   correctness  during   their    exhibition,   or   until  the 

with  which  their  reports  were  kept,  not  patient's  recovery,  except  cold  or  iced 

without  good  reason.     Mr.   Stable,  of  water.      Under  this  treatment  reaction 

Aldersgate-street,  stated  that  out  of  107  came  on  in  two,  three,  or  four  cases  out 

cases  with  the  characteristic  dejections  of  every  ten  ;  in  the  usual  proportion,  in 

and  collapse,  only  23  recovered  m  1832,  fact,  in  which  it  comes  on  when  nature 

or  about  2  out  of  10,  when  treated  in  is  not  interfered  with  in   her  efl^orts; 

various  ways  ;  while  in   1833,  17  reco-  and  all  the  credit  of  their  having  lived 

vered  out  of  41  treated  by  stimulants,  to  pass  through  consecutive  feYer^  and 

or  upwards  of  4  in  10.     Mr.  Anderson  die  of  it,  was  attributed  to  the  camphor. 


until  warmth  was  restored — and  many  traordinary  power  they  seemed  to  pos- 
others  might  be  quoted.  But  referring  sess  of  reviving  persons  out  of  the 
to  Mr.  Stable's  statement,  to  which,  deepest  collapse,  was  so  favourable,  that 
from  the  number  of  cases  compared,  on  a  slight  return  of  the  disease  to 
some  value  must  attach,  we  can  only  Limerick,  I  believe  in  September  1832, 
say,  the  weight  of  medical  opinion  is  eight  cases  were  placed  (with  the  sanc- 
immcnsely  against  it.  It  is,  indeed,  tion  of  the  Board  of  Health)  under  the 
a  very  prevalent  belief,  that  excessive  care  of  a  medical  man  who  was  a  strong 
stimulants  given  in  collapse  have,  in  advocate  for  their  employment,  to  test 
general,  tended  to  oppress  what  little .  their  efficacy.  They  were  all  in  col- 
power  remained,  whicn,  I  am  convinced,  lapse,  or  nearly  so,  when  the  treatment 
to  say  the  least,  has  been  occasionally  commenced ;  and  the  success,  as  may  be 
the  case  with  that  very  popular  sti-  imagined,  was  not  very  flattering;  six 
mulant,  the  mustard  emetic.  out  of  the  eight  died,  afler  having 
There  are  other  popular  stimulants,  struggled  into  consecutive  fever,  when 
and  amongst  them,  camphor  and  tur-  the  Board  of  Health  put  a  stop  to  the 

?entine,  of  which  I  have  not  spoken,  trial.  Other  remedies  were  subsequently 
'he  latter,  recommended  by  Mr.  made  use  of  for  the  remaining  two,  but 
Sawyer,  would  appear  to  deserve  a  without  avail.  As  well  as  I  can  re- 
fairer  trial  than  it  has  yet  had  in  this  collect,  not  one  out  of  the  eight  finally 
complaint,— I  mean  in  the  primary  stage,  recovered. 
He  gave  it,  he  asserts,  with  consider-  It  was  the  opinion  of  some  physiciana 

able  success,  in  doses  of  from  two  to    "TT^I T2 T — I — ; z — rr 

four  dracbm.,  combined  wiib  a  liule  „,Vto.!  """•"''""""' •••^'""'•"'•""** 
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iiere,  that  eampbor   certainly  erinced  commuiiicable  by  contagion."     He  also 

considerable  power  in  exciting  reaction,  remarks,  "  I  ha?c  met  with  one  gentle- 

but  that  fatal   congfestion  always  fol-  man  in  whom  spices  or  alcohol  speedily 

lowed.     As  this  congestion,  however,  produce  iL"    lirrey*  atuibates  tlie  at- 

80   frequently   follows   the   cold    water  tacks  of  lepra  which  the   French  army 

practice,  as  well  as  the  stimulant  or  se-  suffered  in  Egypt,  to  the  unwholesome 

dative,  we  cannot  look  upon  such  opi-  quality  of  the  Dork  in  that  coantrj. 

nions  as  at  all  conclusive.  Bakers,  and  those  who  are  much  ez- 

posed  to  the  irritating  inOoence  of  diy 

'  powdered  substances,  are  supposed  to 

REMARKS  ON  LEPRA  VULGARIS,  te  more  liable  to  this  disease.      Dr- 

Willan  considers  lepra  to  be  principally 

XLLCSTRATBD  BY  CASES*.  produccd  by  cxposurc  to  coldT  and  mois- 

B*    i»«w    n«*n/««>    !?•<«  Xxa^y   an    opinion  with    which    I    am 

T     tlOHN     ISISBOP,     f!«SQ.  *i'S'j^                              jl-l 

^-  ^  Strongly  mclmed  to  agree,  and  which 

Surgeon  uit6«  Northern  and  Islington  DUpen.  is  supported  by  the  facU  Contained  in 

^^^'  the  nrst  case  sabjoined.  The  physio- 
logy as  well  as  pathology  of  the  skin 
The  great  diversity  of  opinion  existing  is  not  less  interestin|(  than  importanL 
nmon^t  authors  respecting  the  Lepra  Since  the  investigations  of  Malpighi, 
vulgaris  of  Willan,  or  the  Dartre  fur/u^  modem  anatomists  have  bestowed  much 
racie  at^ondie  of  Alibert,  has  induced  pains  in  endeavouring  to  unravel  the 
me  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  minute  and  complex  structure  of  the 
subject,  with  cases  by  way  of  illustra-  skin,  which  we  may  hope  will  ulti- 
tioii.  The  causes  which  tend  to  the  mately  lead  to  a  better  knowledge  than 
development  of  tliis  disease — the  irame-  we  at  present  possess  of  the  seat,  as 
diate  seat  of  the  organic  change — the  well  as  the  cause,  of  its  rarious  lesions. 
nature  of  that  change-- -and  the  best  If  it  is  capable  of  bein^  demonstrated 
mode  of  treatment,  are  all  more  or  less  thatthereisin  the  composition  of  theskin, 
involved  in  doubt  and  perplexity.  The  as  stated  by  Brescbet  and  Roossel  de 
ibllowing  brief  remarks  are  rather  in-  Yauzemef,  *'  a  mucific  apparatus,  corn- 
tended  to  shew  in  what  respect  m^  ex-  posed  of  a  secreting  ana  an  excretinflc 
perience  concurs  with  the  theories  of  eland,  furnishing  a  soft  material  which 
tins  disease  already  before  the  prufes-  becomes  epidermis  by  desiccation,"  we 
sion,  than  with  any  intention  of  pro-  shall  have  less  difficulty  in  accounting 
posing  new  remedies  ;  yet  as  concurrent  for  some  of  the  phenomena  observed  in 
testimony  has  naturally  much  influence  lepra,  and  in  suggesting  a  probable 
in  recommending  particular  modes  of  cause  for  the  profuse  secretion  of  cuticle 
treatment,  these  details  may  not  be  which  attends  this  malady,  as  well  as 
without  their  use  in  that  respect  also.  for  its  altered  character. 

Lepra  vulgaris  is  by  no  means  an  uu-  According,    then,    to    the    views  of 

common  disease  in  this  country,  parti-  Brescbet  and  Roussel  de  Vauzerae,  the 

cularly  in  the  low  marshy  districts  of  excretory  duct,  which  they  describe  as 

the  West  of  England,  where  it  appears  furnishing  the  epidermis,  must  be  lined 

to  be  endemic.  by  a  mucout  memhrant^  which   is  the 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  lepra,  case  with  all  open  tubes  in  similar 
our  knowledge  appears  to  be  chiefly  ne-  structures  throughout  the  animal  king- 
gative  and  conjectural.  It  is  stated  by  dom.  Now  the  influence  of  cold  and 
Kayerf  (and,  I  believe,  by  all  authors),  moisture  In  promoting  copious  secre- 
that  this  disease  is  not  contagious ;  tions  from  mucous  membranes  cannot 
'*  that  patients  are  not  kept  isolated  in  be  denied.  Supposing,  therefore,  these 
our  hospitals,  and  that  nusband  and  tubes  and  the  connected  apparatus  to  be 
wife  continue  to  cohabit  without  one  iu  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation,  the 
infecting  the  other.*'  Bateman  %  like-  copious  secretion  and  altered  character 
wise  observes,  that  *'  it  is  certainly  not  of  the  cuticle  in  lepra  may  be  satisfac- 
torily  explained. 

*  Read  before  the   London  Medical  Society, 


Feb.  1»,  1838.  ,.v    o^.     .    «  *  Relation  Chlmriflcmle de  TArmAe d'Orient. 
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Tbe  shades  of  character  whiob  serve  corded  by  Alibert*,  to  this  effect:  — 

to  disting'uisb  lepra  vulgraris  from  pso-  *'  Tout  le  systeme  dermoid  ^toit  affect^, 

riasis  are  almost  imperceptible;  but  the  et  se  r^olvoit  en  squamules  furfurac^es 

experienced  eje  will  immediately  dis-  ou    en    molecules    farineuses.      Nous 

ting^uish    the  squamee  of   lepra    from  traitames  cet  infortun^  par  le  r^^ime  le 

those  of  secondary  syphilis.     It  is  well  plus  donz  ;  des  bains  emollients  qui  lui 

known  that  the   whole  of  the  tissues  furent    assidument   prodigti^s,    assou- 

which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  ploientP^piderme,  lui  donner^nt  une  ap- 

skin  are  not  alike  affected  in  lepra.     Its  parence  plus  saine,  finirent  meme  par 

iirst  stage  of  development,  accordingly  detruire  jus(|u*  aux  moindres  traces  de 

to  Rayer,  Bateman,  and  others,  is  the  cette    affection  herp^ttque ;   mais  cet 

appearance  of  small  solid    elevations,  homme  ^tantsorti  de  rh6pital,  n^frjij^a 

aoout  a  line  in  diameter,  of  a  circular  tons  les  soins  qui  rendent  une  gu^rison 

form,  and  firm  consistence ;  a  character  solide  et  permanente."    It  seems  that 

and  result  in  accordance  with  the  hypo-  this  man,  afler  losing  every  extenial 

thesis  here  proposed,  and  which,  pre-  trace  of  the  disease  by  the  use  of  the 

suming  the  accuracy  of  the  anatomical  baths,  subsequently  relapsed,  and  fell  a 

details  ou  which  it  is  based,  is  supported  victim  to  the  disease, 

both  by  analogy  and  observation.  The  catalogue  of  internal  remedies, 

The  remedial  measures  recommended  is,  perhaps,  still  more  extensive,  and 
for  the  cure  of  lepra  are  as  various  as  sometimes  not  a  little  curious.  Roemer 
they  are  indefinite  in  their  results,  and  Carmenati  have  recommended  viper 
The  most  important  of  the  external  and  lizard  broths.  Carr^re,  Crichton, 
remedies  are,  1st,  baths,  simple  and  Razon,  and  Bertrand  Lagr^sie,  have 
medicated.  A  common  vapour-bath,  extolled  the  efficacy  of  dulcamara.  Bate- 
according  to  Rayer,  sometimes  proves  man  f  recommends  dulcamara  to  be  used 
sufficient  of  itself  for  the  cure  of  in  combination  with  1- 12th  of  a  grain  of 
lepra,  whilst  he  observes  that  the  sul-  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury.  Pitch,  "in 
pour  vapour-bath  generally  fails  in  doses  of  from  six  to  twelve  grains,  and 
procuring  relief,  though  we  find  that  it  turpentine,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to 
IS  recommended  W  Galis,  Clarks,  and  thirty  grains,"  administered  in  the  form 
Willan.  2dly.  Mineral  waters,  applied  of  pills,  are  productive  of  a  similar  good 
both  externally  and  internally,  are  sup-  effect,  where  the  cutaneous  circulation 
posed  by  many  to  be  highly  beneficial,  is  verv  inert.  Gurdlestone  {,  Willan, 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  Batter  §,  Bateman,  Duffin,  and  many 
waters  of  Bareges,  Cauterets,  Ba^-  others,  have  more  especially  recom- 
n^res,  Bagnoles,  and  Enghien,  in  mended  the  arsenical  preparations.  It 
France ;  and  those  of  Bath,  Harrow,  u  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  latter, 
gate,  Leamington,  and  Croflon,  in  which  I  have  used  very  extensively, 
England.  3dly.  Ointments  composed  that  I  desire  to  draw  attention  in  the 
either  of  the  phosphate,  acetate,  nitrate,  following  details, 
or  the  proto- chloride  of  mercury ;  the  Cask  I. — Mrs.  Galpin,  a  lady,  aged 
latter  may  be  used  in  the  proportions  of  GO,  residing  in  the  country,  requested 
one  drachm  to  an  ounce  of  lard.  I  have,  my  attendance  on  her  case  m  the  mouth 
however,  preferred  the  use  of  the  ung.  of  March  1831.  On  visiting  her,  she 
hydrarg.  iiitrat.,  with  the  most  bene-  stated  that  she  had  enjoyed  excellent 
ficial  results.  4thly.  Counter-irritants,  health  for  many  years,  until  the  com- 
and  stimulating  liniments,  have  been  mencement  of  the  year  1827.  Having 
found  useful.  at  that  period  occasion  to  walk  to  a 

Now    although    endermic    remedies  neighbouring    village,    the  day  being 

may   be  of  essential  service  as  aoxilia-  warm,  and  her  pace  rather  brisk,  she 

ries,  still  they   cannot  be  relied   upon  found  herself  in  a  copious  perspiration ; 

alone,  when    the   disease    is  of   long  whilst  in  this  condition,  a  heavy  shower 

standing,  or  of  an  aggravated  charac-  of  rain  suddenly  fell,  which  penetrated 

ter,  inasmuch   as  they  exercise  but  a  her  clothes  and  wet  her  to  the  skin.    A 

very  indirect  and  uncertain  control  over  severe  cold  was  the  conse(|uence,  which 

the  morbid  action  of  the  inteniul  organs,  was  succeeded  by  an  itching  sensation, 

or  the  vitiated  states  of  the  blood,  which  •  Description  de«  Maladies  de  La  Peau,  par 

accompany   this  disease ;  nor  do  they  J.  L.  Aiibcrt,  p.  56. 

secure  the  p.tieut  apiinst   a  reUpse.  .J  ?»'£'''Sr4l5i.*Ph,rte.l  Journal.' 

In  uluftratioa  of  wbicb,  a  case  u  i«>  t  ibid.  iniiTou 
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«xteiidin^  over  nearlj  the  whole  surface  }ow  and  feeble,  and  ber  mind  was  im- 
of  the  l>ody,  and  she  almoM  simultane-  pressed  with  the  conviction  that  she 
oush'  observed  on  ber  extremities  detach-  could  not  recover.  Having*,  in  the  first 
ed  Sri^bt  patches,  which,  after  a  short  place,  allayed  this  apprehension  by  ex- 
interval,  terminated  in  desquamation  of  pressingc  an  assurance  that   sbe  would 

the  cuticle,  and  thence  extending*  over    recover,  I  prescribed  as  follows  : 

the  whole  body.     The  secretion  of  the  r  Liq.  PoUss®  A  rsenitis ;  Liq.Potaswe. 

epidermis    now    became    profuse,    one  aa.  31.;    Decoct.  Sarsap.  Comp.  Oj. 

layer  succeeding  another,  until,  after  the  M.  capiat  cyathnm  ter  quotidie.— Pil. 

lapse  of  a  few  months,  every  part  of  the  Hydrarg.   Submar.  oo.  gr.  v.,  omni 

body  was  invested :  the  growth  of  the  nocte  samend. 

hair   was  destroyed,  the   eyelids   were  R    Magnes.    Snlphat.    3ij.    e.    cyatbo 

incrusted,  and  the  nostrils  blocked   up ;  AquaB  Menthaa  viridis  qaoties  alvus 

so   that  it  was  reouisite  to  detech  the  ™>'^"*  laxa  fuerii. 

scales  from  the  eyelids  before  she  could  These  remedies  were  continued  witb- 

open   them,   and  to  clear  the  nostrils  out   intermission  for  about  six  weeks. 

with  a  netting-needle,  in  order  to  per-  At  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  first 

mit  the  passage  of  air.     The  matrices  symptom  of  relief  observed  was  a  gre^i 

of  the  nails,   both  of  the  fingers  and  aimmution  of  the  itching,  amounting 

toes,  became  affected,  and   the  destruc-  almost  to  a  total  absence ;  the  desqua- 

tion  uf  the  nails  followed  ;  her  strength  mation    appeared     more     transparent. 

began  to  decline ;  the  extremities^  bur-  The  dose  ot  the  liquor  potassie  arsenitis 

dened  with  multiplied  layers  of  epidcr-  in  the  same  form  was  now  increased  to 

uiis,  no  longer  obeyed  the  impulse  of  eight  drops,    and  repeated    as   before, 

the  will;  and  the  mind  was  ultimately  three  times  a  day.     The  parts  of  the 

enfeebled   by  the  combination  of  pro-  skin    which    appeared    more     irritable 

tracted  suffering  with  disordered  fuuc-  were  touched  at  night  with  a  liuJe  of 

tions.     She   thus  became  permanently  the  ung.  hyd.  nitrat.  apparently  with 

confined   to  her  bed,  and  incapable  of  (?ood   eflTect;    a   further  period   of  six 

moving  without  assistance,  presenting  weeks  was  devoted  to  this  treatment,  at 

an  appearance  not  only  disgusting,  but  the    expiration   of  which,  the  itching 

it  may  be  said,  horrible.  b^d  entirely  subsided,  the  production  of 

She  had   now   laboured   under    this  scales  had  ceased  in  many  parts,  and 

disease  about  three  years,  during  which  \^^  general  health  and  strength  were 

she  had   been  variously  treated  by  se-  improved.     The  same  remedies  were, 

vcral  intelligent  practitioners,  without  therefore, continued.    After  the  lapse  of 

the  slightest  relief.     The  itching  she  six  months,  the  head  and  face  began  to 

experienced     was     almost    intolerable,  assume  a  natural  appearance,  and  the 

PJunibe*  attributes  this  sensation   '*  to  body  presented  isolated  patches   rather 

the  raising  up  of  the  edge  of  the  scale  )han  a  continuous  surface  of  scales,  the 

detaching  the  centre  forcibly  from  the  interval   being  occupied    with  healthy 

cutis."     In  the  state  just  related  I  first  skin.   The  patient  being  now  desirous  of 

saw  her,  when  the  symptoms,  in  addi-  discontinuing  the  sarsaparilla,  the  liq. 

tion  to  those  already  mentioned,  were  potass.arsenitis  was  given  in  doses  often 

these  : —  drops,  in  a  little  tea,  three  times  a  day. 

The    epidermis,    which   was    of  an  At  the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks,  how. 

opaque  dirty-white  colour,  was  so  pro-  ever,  tiie  stomach  became  irritable  from 

fuse,  that  the  friction  of  a  small  soft  the  action  of  arsenic  in  this  form,  and 

brush    was  sufficient  to  detach  a  large  the  scales  had  not  entirely  disappeared, 

basin   full ;  the  itching  continued   ex-  She,  therefore,  resumed  toe  remedy,  in 

ceedingly  painful ;  there  was  also  great  combination  with    sarsaparilla,    which 

prostration  of  strength ;  the  tongue  was  agreed  perfectly  well.     At  length,  after 

of  a   morbid  redness,   with   prominent  having  used  the  arsenic  without  inter- 

papillee;  the  tunica  conjunctiva  of  both  mission,    for  twelve  months,  the  skin 

eyes  was  slighty  inflamed ;  the  bowels  was  restored  to   its  healthy  functions, 

were    usually  constipated  ;    the   urine  the  hair  and  nails  began  to  grow,  the 

was  scanty  and  high  coloured,  and  de-  strength  returned,  so  that  after  recom- 

posited    a   sediment  on    cooling;    the  mending  her  to  use  the  medicine  occa- 

appctite  began  to  fail,  and   there  was  sionally,  with  a   view  to  prevent  a  re- 

occasionally  nausea ;   the  pulse  became  lapse,  I   left  her    in   a  state  of  con- 

— _-^  valesccuce. 

*  On  DitcMcs  of  the  Skin.  The  points  of  greatest  importance  in 
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this  case  I  consider  to  be,  first,  that  the  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
existing  cause  of  the  disease  was  easily  after  using  these  remedies  for  six  weeks, 
traceable  by  the  effects  immediately  the  itching  began  to  subside,  and  wbeii 
produced  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  another  similar  period  had  elapsed,  the 
cold,  moisture,  ana  suddenly  suppressed  dose  of  arsenic  having  been  increa<(cd 
perspiration.  Secondly,  That  the  liq.  from  six  to  ten  drops,  three  times  a  day, 
potassoe  arsenitis,  exhibited  in  small,  but  it  had  entirely  subsided  ;  the  cuticle  ap- 
long- continued  doses,  was  found  capable  peared  more  transparent ;  the  disease  no 
of  curing  ibis  most  aggravated  case.  longer  extended  its  boundaries;  and. 
Thirdly,  That  the  copious  formation  of  finally,  after  persisting  in  the  use  of 
the  epidermis  under  such  circumstances  arsenic  for  nearly  nine  mouths,  she  be- 
favours  the  opinion,  that  it  is  produced  came  convalescent, 
by  an  apparatus,  the  vessels  of  which  Having  now  for  several  years  pur- 
are  lined  oy  a  mucous  membrane.  sued  the  same  mode   of  treating  this 

The  last  proposition  may  be  regarded  disease,  during  which  a  great  many 
as  purely  hypothetical ;  but,  iiidcpen-  cases  have  been  subjected  to  this  plan  of 
dently  of  the  concordant  theory  of  treatment  in  public  and  private  practice, 
Willan,  we  find  that  Dr.  Duffin  *  enter-  I  can  with  confidence  deduce  the  fol- 
tains  the  same  general  notion,  though  lowing  remarks  from  these  details  :— 
in  a  less  specific  form,  owing,  no  doubt.  The  last  case  established  the  important 
to  his  want  of  that  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  although  lepra  vulgaris  be  not 
structure  of  the  skin,  which  we  now  perhaps  communicable  by  ordinary  con- 
possess,  as  a  basis  for  his  observations,  tact,  it  may  nevertheless  be  transmitted 
He,  however,  remarks,  "  I  imagine  that  from  one  person  to  another  by  inoca- 
the  primary  evil  lies  in  the  secretions  of  lation.  Tnis  notion  is  opposed  to  all 
the  true  skin,  which  becoming  vitiated  theories  respecting  the  propagation  of 
by  their  local  irritation,  induce  chronic  the  disease.  It  appears  also  that  six 
or  subacute  inflammation  of  the  vessels,  weeks  usually  elapse  before  the  first  in- 
that  cither  nourish  or  produce  the  cuticle,  dications  of  relief  are  observed,  and  that 
and  that  they  produce  a  superabundant  it  reouires  many  months  to  effect  a 
supply  of  morbid  cuticle."  complete  cure,  by  means  of  the  arsenical 

The  next  case  was  that  of  a  female  preparations  administered  in  small,  but 

servant  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  long-continued  and  gradually  increased 

the  lady  whose  case  has  just  been  de-  doses.     Bateman  recommends  the   liq. 

tailed.     Her  history  was  briefly  as  fol-  pot.  arsenitis  to  be  used  *'  in  doses  of 

lows  : —  four  or  five  drops,  which  may  be  slowly 

Case  II. — Ann  — ,  aged  thirty,  of  increased  to  eight,  and  ])er8evered  in  for 
fair  complexion,  and  robust  constitution,  a  month,  or  more,^*  a  period  which  ap- 
stated  that  she  had  been  in  excellent  pears  insufiicient  to  effect  even  the  first 
health  until  the  period  of  her  engaging  stage  of  improvement ;  and  it  probably 
in  the  service  of  the  above-mentioned  is  through  want  of  continuing  the  re- 
lady,  during  her  residence  with  whom  med  v  for  a  sufficient  time,  that,  in  the 
she  had  at  times  made  use  of  her  comb,  hands  of  many  practitioners,  the  arse- 
and  on  one  occasion  she  accidentally  nical  preparations  have  proved  ineffec* 
pricked  her  head,  upon  which  appeared  tual.  The  arsenical  solutions,  if  largely 
almost  immediately  aflerwards  a  com-  diluted  either  with  the  decoct,  of  sarsa- 
plaint  of  similar  character  to  that  of  her  parilla  or  the  decocL  of  dulcamara,  will 
mistress,  commencing  at  the  point  where  rarely  disorder  the  digestive  organs: 
the  comb  had  penetrated,  extending  they  appear  also,  independently  of  their 
itself  over  the  whole  head,  and  accom-  specific  effects  on  theaisease  under  con- 
panied  with  a  sensation  of  itching  over  sideration,  to  ^ve  a  stimulating  impulse 
the  whole  body.  This  patient  was  sub-  to  the  circulation,  to  effect  a  change  on 
jcctcd  to  the  plan  of  treatment  just  de-  the  morbid  state  of  the  ca]>illaries,  to  in- 
scribed, with  the  exception  that  she  fuse  tone  and  vigour  in  the  vital  organs, 
used  the  liq.  p<it.  ars.  dropped  into  a  and  to  raise  patients  labouring  under 
little  tea,  instead  of  its  being  combined  extreme  constitutional  debility  to  health 
with  sarsanarillai  the  ung.hyd.  nitratia  and  strength.  Such,  at  least,  has  been 
was  the  only  local  application  employed,  the  eflfects  of  the  arsenic  under  my  ob* 
Without  reciting   unnecessary   details,  servation. 

*«....       ^  -.  .        . «  Bemard-itreet,  BuMell-sqaare, 

*  Edinburgh  M«d.  and  Sarg.  Joaraal,  Jan.  18S8.  Ftb.  3U,  1838. 
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OBSERVATIONS  origiti,  in  common  with  that  Teasel,  tm- 

o**  '"■  mediately  from  the  heart  (fiir  2,  c\  and 

ANATOMY  OF   THE  ORGANS  OF  follow   a  course  ontwaids    and    dowi,. 

CIRCULATION    I^  THE  SCOLO-  wards  on   either  side  of  the  cesopha^s 

PENDRA.  {fif^'  2,  rf),  to  reach  its  inferior  surface, 

where   they  unite  and  form    a   sing'le 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  trunk  (fi^.  1  and  2,  e).    Thus  the  ocso- 
Sir,  pha^us  m  this  situation  is  completelr 
Before  proceedings  to  relate  the  obser-  surrounded  by  a  Tascular  collar,  as  it  is 
vations  that  I  have  made  on  the  circu-  more  anteriorly  by  a  nervous  one.     Hie 
lating  system  in  the  Scolopendra,  I  will  lateral  communicating*  vessels   descend 
f^ive  a  short  statement  of  what  is  al-  abruptly,  forming*  short  arches.      The 
ready  known  concerning  the  anatomy  point  of  junction  of  the  two  vessels  is 
of  that  system  in  this  animal.  situated  almost  exactly  beneath  the  an. 
In    the    excellent    publication     of  terior  termination   of  the  heart,  and  a 
Straus*  on  the  anatomy  of  the  articu-  little  in  front  of  the  second  infra-ceso- 
lated  classes,  the  circulating  system  in  phageal   ganglion :  it  also  nearly  cor- 
the  Myriapoda,  as  in  the  Insecta,  is  de-  responds  to  tne  posterior  border  of  the 
scribed  as  consistinf^  of  a  heart  without  second   segment  of  the  skeleton.     The 
an  auricle,  and  an  artery  which  distri-  two  recurrent  nerves,    in  their  course 
butes  the  blood  throughout  the  body ;  backwards  from  the  brain  (fig,  1  and  2, 
after  which  this  fluid  returns,  and  again  f),  pass  with  the  oesophag'us  throug-b 
enters  the  heart  by  several  orifices.     In  its  vascular  collar, 
the  scolopendra  he  describes  the  heart.        The  single  trunk  thus  formed  runs 
or  dorsal  vessels,  as  commencing  in  the  directly  backwards  to  the  posterior  ex- 
last  segment  of  the  body,  and  continu-  tremity  of  the  animal.     In  this  course 
ing  forwards,  in  the  median  line,  until  it  rests  on  the  nervous  columns  and  their 
it  arrives  at  the  second  segment ;  where  ganglia  (fig.  1  and  2,  cr),  but  is  easily 
it  terminates  by  giving  origin  to  a  large  separated  from  them  :  it  lies  beneath  the 
artery,  which,  passing  forwards  into  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  peritoneal  in- 
head,  becomes  so  small  near  the  mouth  vestment.    The  yessel  appears  to  termi- 
that  it  cannot  be  followed  further.    At  nate  posteriorly,  after  naving    passed 
its  commencement,    this    artery    gives  over  the  last  ganglion,  by  dividing*  into 
origin  to  a  pair  of  branches  smaller  than  minute  branches;  but  it  here  becomes 
the   vessel     itself,    which   are   directed  so  small  and  transparent,  that  it  is  dif- 
forwards  into  the  basilar  segment.     To-  ficult  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  its  mode 
wards  the  middle  of  the  head,  the  trunk  of  termination:  I  have  been  unable  to 
gives  origin  to  a  second  pair  of  branches,  trace  any  connexion  between  it  and  the 
more  slender  than  the  former  pair,  but  posterior  extremity  of  the  dorsal  vessel. 
following  the  same  direction.     A  third  During  its  course  along  the  abdomen, 
pair  goes  to  the  organs  about  the  mouth,  this   vessel    gives    off    seyeral     small 
After  having  given  this  description,  the  branches  on  each' side, 
above  author  states  that  he  has  been        The   lateral    communicating  yessels 
unable  to  follow  an^  of  these  branches  while  passing*  around  the  oesophagus 
to  their  extremities,  m  order  to  ascertain  give  off  each  a  small  branch  (fig.  1,2,  A) 
in  what  manner  they  terminate.  which  proceeds  forwards  to  the  muscles. 
The  above  description,  as  far  as  re-  moving  the  powerful  maxillee  of  this 
guards  the  dorsal   vessel,  or  heart,  and  animal.     From  the  point  of  junction  of 
central  artery  continued  from  it  into  the  the  lateral  vessels  a  single  small  branch 
head,  is  perfectly  correct;  but  the  two  (fig.  1,  t)  is  continued  forwards  between 
lateral  vessels  (fig.  I  and  2,  a),  situated  the  oesophagus  and  the  sub-oesophag*eal 
at  the  commencement  of  this  artery,  ganglion  towards  the  mouth, 
form  a  more  important  part  of  the  circu-        Treviranus    (Vennischte     Scbriften, 
latiiig  system  tnan  this  author  is  aware  bd.  2,  p.  32)  describes  the  nervous  gan- 
of.     Instead  of  being  smaller  in  size  glions  of  the  scolopendra  as  being*  con- 
than  the   cephalic  vessel   (fig.  2,  b),  I  nected  to  each  other  by  three  instead  of 
have  found  tnem  to  be,  in  the  specimens  by   two  cords,  although  in   the  repre- 
of  scolopendra  that  I  have  examined,  sentation  he  has  given  of  the  nervous 
considerably  larger;    they    take    their  system  of  this  insect  he  has  only  figured 
"77;     TTTTi        ^A  ,   ,         .   ,,.    ;;     r  them  as  being  connected  by  two  cords. 
Comp.  des  Anim.  Articui^s.  'rom  ^be  fact  of  the  connecting  colnans 
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in  ibis  class  of  animili  beitiff  onl;  two 
in  nunber,  it  ia])nib>ble  that  this  author 
may  have  miataken  the  lonf^tudinal 
veMel  aboTG  described  for  a  part  of  the 
nervous  sjslem, 

Mr.  Newport  has  likewise  Tallen  inlo 
the  same  emir,  inasmuch  as  he  has  de- 
scribed and  rcpreaeoled  this  ressel  ai 
pari  of  the  acrvous  sjrsiem  (Phil.  Trans., 
part  3,  18,-M):  be  is  correct,  however, 
in  rijfuriiig  it  as  not  connectiiiff  the 
ganglions  (0  each  other,  but  passing 
over  both  ganjj^lia  and  culunins,  being 
but  slijfhil;  coiiiiected  to  tbem. 

Miiller  has  described  (Meckel's  Ar- 
cbiv.  liirAnnt.  und  I'hjs.  1828)  in  the 
scorpion  a  curd  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
Ijintr  "B  the  abdoTniniil  gAogMa  and 
columns,  giving  off  no  branches,  and 
Ihickerltian  both  the  abdominal  cords 
put  ti>{[eiber.  He  sutes  that  it  is  cod- 
Fio.  1. 


nected  (o  the  netrons  cords  and  gnnglia 
loosclj',  and  can  be  easily  separated 
from  tbem,  excepting  at  the  last  gang- 
lion. It  is  distinguished  rrom  the  ner- 
columns  bj  its  uniform  non-gang- 


It  hol- 


low, and  it,  in  his  opinion,  certainly  onlj 
a  ligament  (baud);  it  diminishes  in 
size  posteriorly,  and  can  be  traced  aa 
far  anteriorly  as  the  rertebra!  piece  of 
the  thoracic  segment,  where  it  cods  by 
an  abrupt  extremity,  within  the  opening 
through  which  the  nerrous  conj  paiaea. 
From  many  points  in  tbis  description 
of  Mijller,  and  from  the  representation 
given  of  tbis  cord  by  him,  and  from  exa- 
mination of  the  parts  myself,  I  am  in- 
clined to  cunaiderthis  band  as  analogous 
to  the  vessel  above  descrtbi^d  as  occj- 
pying  the  same  situation  in  the  scolo- 
Fio.  3. 


-,r'f  ■  \ '%'  ""/'"'"•*«'!  »'•'"'  """j     '"'"'"  *  *■  brMchei  of  lateral  v«s)ela  nin. 


lunicaling  vessels;  e,  heart  o 
I ;  t,  tmok  ronned  by  the  u 
d  veaaalij  /,  brain  i  (,  ju 


V^     f  '"  H-  '■  "cepting  6,  cephdic  veLt 
nofilie     rf.^ophagui;  i,  the  single  bianeh  of  t] 
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pendra.  Its  close  reseniblaDcc  to  that 
vessel  is  very  obvious  on  comparin^i;'  the 
plate  of  Miiller  with  the  wood-cuts  here 
§riveu,  and  with  the  plates  of  Mr.  New- 
port. No  connexion  has  been  traced 
between  it  and  the  brain. 

From  the  small  size  of  the  scorpions 
that  I  have  examined,  I  have  not  been 
enabled  to  ascertain  in  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory manner  the  exact  relation  which 
exists  between  this  cord  and  the  heart. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
W.  Lord. 

UnlTenlty  College.  Feb.  34,  1888. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  HEART  AND 
AORTA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  the  last  number  of  your  journal  are 
contained  some  observations  on  Rup- 
ture of  the  Heart,  by  Mr.  Thumam. 
As  instances  of  this  lesion  are  by  no 
means  of  common  occurrence,  I  beg*  to 
forward  you  the  particulars  of  a  case 
which  has  recently  come  under  my 
notice.  I  likewise  send  you  the  notes 
of  two  other  cases  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  patholo}jfy  of  the  heart. 
In  one  of  them,  heemorrhac^e  into  the 
pericardium  was  occasioned  by  ulce- 
ration through  one  of  the  sinuses  at  the 
root  of  the  aorta,  excited  by  ossification 
of  the  semilunar  valves, — a  termination 
of  the  disease  which  must  be  exceed- 
ingly rare.  The  other  is  a  case  of 
Rupture  of  an  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta 
into  the  right  Auricle  of  the  Heart,  of 
which  I  believe  there.,  are  only  two 
similar  examples  on  record. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
T.  B.  Curling. 

1,  Mount  Place,  London  Hospital, 
February  28d,  1888. 

Case  I. — Spontaneous  Rupture  of  the 
Left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart. 

I  was  sent  for  in  a  great  hurry  on  the 
29th  of  December  last,  about  eight  in 

the  evening,  to  see  a  Mrs.  M ,  an 

inhabitant  of  the  Trinity  Aims-Houses, 
Mile  End,  who  was  reported  to  be 
dying.  I  hastened  immediatelv  to  her 
residence,  but  she  had  expired  before 
I  arrived.  It  appeared  that  her  servant, 
who  was  in  the  room  above,  hearing  a 
slight  noise  below,  instantly  descended, 
and  found  her  mistress  insensible  ^* 


gasping  for   breath,   and    in    another 
minute  she  expired. 

There  was  much  opposition    to  the 
post-mortem  examination  on  the  part  of 
the  friends;  but  a  medico-lc^l   inves- 
tigation l>eing  considered  necessary,  the 
body  was  opened  by  a  coroner's  order. 
The  chest  only,  however,  was  examined. 
There   was  a  tolerably  thick   layer  of 
adipose  tissue  over  the  thorax.      The 
pencardium  was  distended    with  dark 
coagulated  blood,  which  completely  in- 
vested  the  heart.    On  the  anterior  sur. 
face,  about  an  inch  from  the  septum  of 
the  ventricles,  and  two  inches  from  the 
apex,    there   was  a   ruptured    opening 
communicating  with  the  left  Tentricle, 
about  eight  lines  in  extent,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres.    The  mus* 
cular  tissue  of  the  organ  was  sound,  and 
not  particularly  soft  ;    there    was   no 
appearance  of  ulceration  in  the  interior 
of  the  ventricle.     The  coronary  arteries 
were    ossified,    but    the    valves    were 
healthy.    There  was  a  good  deal  of  fat 
about  the  heart. 

Mrs.  M was  76  years  of  age,  and 

had  been  for  many  years  a  complete 
martyr  to  the  gout.  Her  toes  ana  fin- 
gers were  crippled  with  chalk  stones, 
and  she  had  been  confined  to  her  couch 
from  the  effects  of  this  disease  for  se- 
veral months.  I  had  attended  her  at 
various  times  during  the  last  twelve, 
months,  but  she  had  never  complained 
of  any  tbin^  which  induced  me  to  sus- 

Eect  the  existence  of  any  disease  of  the 
eart.  A  few  hours  previous  to  her 
sudden  death  she  had  oeen  visited  by 
some  of  her  family,  and  had  appeared  in 
excellent  spirits.  This  wouia  appear 
to  be  an  example  of  the  senile  form  of 
rupture*. 

Case  11. ^'Sudden  Death  from  Htt- 
morrhage  into  the  Pericardium 
through  a  small  ulcerated  opening 
in  one  of  the  sinuses  of  Morgagni^ 
caused  by  os$\fication  of  the  aortic 
valves, 

Thomas  Ferffuson,  a  stout  man,  aged 
35,  was  brougot  into  the  London  hos- 
pital. JalT.9dt  1036p  dead.  It  appeared 
it       liMMUMR  takiii  ill  MMnewhat 

vhiitt  Mbi^ 
Li'hai  BO  §n^ 
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some  time  from  an  affection    of   the  pars  venosa,  near  the  ostium  venosum, 

chest.  there  was  an  opening'  capable  of  admic- 

On  examining^  the  body  on  the  fol-  tincf  a  crow-quill,  and  bavini^  an  irre- 

lowingf  day,  the  pericardium  appeared  guiar  margin,  as  if  caused  by  rupture, 

much  distended;  and,  on  laying  it  open,  which   communicated   with   the   lower 

the  heart  was  found  to  be  surrounded  part  of  the  aneurismal  sac.    There  was 

with   blood   partially  coa§^ulated.     On  a  ^ood  deal  of  hypertrophy,  with  dila- 

removing'  the  blood  and  making  a  care-  tation  of  the  left  ventricle;  also  a  small 

ful  inspection,  no  rupture  of  vessel  or  ossific  deposit  in  one  of  the  aortic  valves, 

source  of  the  heemorrnage  could  be  dis-  and  deposition  at  various  parts  of  the 

covered.     The  heart  was  therefore  re^  aneurismal  sac  and  interior  of  the  aorta, 

moved  for  a  more  minute  examination.  The  aunculo-ventricular  valves,  and  the 

The  cavities  on  the  right  side,  and  the  ralres  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  were 

left  auricle,  were  healthy ;  the  left  ven-  healthy.      There  were    about    twenty 

tricle,  however,  was  greatly  hypertro-  ounces  of  scrum  in  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 

pbied.     The  aortic  valves  were  ossified,  domen,    and    there  was   extreme  san- 

and  of  remarkable  thickness,  the  aper-  guineous  congestirm  of  the  liver,  and 

ture  for  the  efflux  of  blood  being*  re-  an  injected  state  of  the  portal  system*, 
duced  to  fully  one-half  its  natural  size.        I  did  not  see  this  patient  during  life. 

One  of  the  irregular  ossified  valves  was  but  I  ascertained  that  he  was  admitted 

four  lines  in  thickness,  and  the  corre-  into  the  physicians'  wards  in  the  pre- 

sponding  sinus  was  dilated  around  it.  ceding  August,  with  general  anasarca, 

One  part  of  the  sinus,  surrounding  a  cough,  and  great  dyspnoea.    A  distinct 

projecting  part  of  the  ossific  deposit,  pulsation,  and  a  bruit  de  soufflet,  were 

was  extremely  thin,  and  had  a  small  perceived  on  the  right  side  of  the  ster- 

pin-hole  aperture,  caused  apparently  by  num,  and  the  pulse  was  weak  and  resi- 

ulceration.     It  was  evidently  through  lient.     By  bleeding,  and  the  exhibition 

this  opening  that  the  blood  had  escaped  of  elaterium  and  digitalis,  the  anasarca 

into  tne  pericardium.     The  lungs  and  was    removed,    but    the    difficulty    of 

abdominal  viscera  were  sound.  breathing  continued  to  increase.     The 

.  .  .       /.  countenance  became  livid  and  anxious, 

Case  111,— Aneurism  at  the  ortgin  of  ^nd  he  was  unable  to  remain  in  the  ho^ 

the  Aorta,   terminating  by  Rupture  Hzontal   position.     In  the  morning  of 

into  the  right  Auricle  of  the  Heart.  the  day  before  he  died,  the  dyspnea 

Nov.  28,  18:34,  I  examined  the  body  suddenly  became  extremely  urgent;  he 

of  John  Osboni,  a  man  aged  156,  who  could   not  bear  the    clothes   near    his 

had  died   in  the  London  Hospital  the  chest,    but    kept    throwing    his    arms 

previous  day.  about,   cilling  out  for  fresh   air,   and 

The  cutaneous  vessels,  and  superfi-  struggling  in  the  greatest  possible  dis- 

cial  and  large  deep-seated  veins,  espe-  tress  for  nearly  twenty*  four  hours  be- 

cially  of  the  head  and  neck,  were  ex-  fore  he  expired. 

tremely   turgid.     The   vessels    on   the        The  prolonged  period  of  the  dying 

surface  of  the  brain  were  likewise  much  agonies  in  this  case  affords  a  striking 

injected ;    but    the    organ    itself   was  contrast  to  the  suddenness  of  death  in 

healthy.     There  were  tolerably  firm  old  the   two   preceding.     In  the  first  case 

adhesions  of  the  pleura,  on  the  right  death  was  almost  instantaneous ;  and  in 

side   of  the  chest,  and   about  sixteen  the  second,  where  the  opening  into  the 

ounces  of  serum  on  the  left.     The  lungs  pericardium,  at  the  sinus  Morgagni,  was 

were  sound,  but  congested.    On  open-  very  small,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood 

ing  the  pericardium  fourounces  of  serum  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  heart  escaped 

were  oooerved,  and   the  heart  seemed  in  a  few  moments.     In  the  last  case, 

greatly    enlarged    and    displaced,    the  however,  the  blood  which  rushed  out  of 

right  auricle  biin^  partly  concealed  by  the  aneurismal  sac  passed  still  into  the 

a  tuoior,  wbieb  was  found  to  be  formed  current  of  the  circulation,  but  so  freely 

hj  ma  MMmrttm  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  as  to  oppress  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 

awil:  tka  mme  'of  a  heii*8  egg.    The  and  interfere  with  the  return  of  blood  to 

^-    *  ^"^     "Mit  aviole  #aa  com-  that  organ,  ending  rery  gradually  in 

*W  azierior  of  the  fatal  congestion  of  the  important  vis- 

'^loaebed  yer^  cera. 

lid  dimi* " 

A  ^.  ^B^^  *  The  heart  it  preMnred  ia  the  Hospital  mateum. 
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MEDICAL  RELIEF  TO  THE  POOR,  try  remaneratioii,  that  the  mediesl  oM- 

cen  can  perform  this  duty  as  it  ought 

COLCHESTER  UNION.  ^  y^  ^^^ 

*—  From  a  few  of  yoor  ediiorimi  remarks, 

«T   ^L    VJ-*       /•  *r     mr  J'    1  r*      **  in  a  late  number  of  the  Gazette,  one 

To  the  Editor  nf  the  Medical  Gazette.  „„,^„,;„ted  with  tb«  subject  miglit  be 

S>K»  1^  to  suppose  that  the  preaent  diet  is 

As  anj  thingr  connected  with  the  medi-  „„t  sufficient  for  the  health   of  the  hi. 

cal  department  of  the  new   Poor  Law  mates  in  union  houses;  but  that  soeb 

must  be  interesting  to  the  profession,  I  ^n  impression  is  erroneous,  I  have  only 

think  it  riffbt  to  communicate,  through  to  refer  to  the  Colchester,  Lexden,  and 

the  valuable  pages  of  the  Gazette,  an  Wenstree    Union   Houses    (to   both  of 

imporUnt  alteration  that  has  taken  place  ^bjcb  I  have  the  hoiioar  to  be  atUcbed), 

lately  in  the  medical  department  of  the  where,  by  reference  to  the  medical  re- 

Colcbester  Union  House.    The  Guar-  turns,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inmates 

dians  have  resolved,  in  future,  that  all  enjoy  the  best  possible  health.     lo  the 

medicines  required  for  the   use  of  the  Lexden  House,  which  is  alto|rether  an 

paupers,  in  the  house,  should  be  paid  agricultural  union,  there  hare  been  ftr 

for  by  them ;   and   the  medical  officer  the  last  quarter  OW  inmates,  and  o«r 

be  remunerated  by  salary  for  bis  ser-  daily  sick  list  has  not  avera^^d  moT9 

vices.      This  I  consider  to  be  a  very  than  seven.   In  the  Colchester  House,  m 

important  alteration,  and  a  favourable  about  the  same  number  of  paupers,  our 

omen  towards  a  better  management  iu  gjek  list  has  been  double ;  this  arises  iii 

the  medical  affairs  of  onion  houses ;  and  part  from  being  a  town  union,  and  also, 

I  think  the   Chairman   and   Board   of  j[  „,ay  state,  it  has  been  doing  the  duty 

Guardians    of   the    Colchester    Union  of  a  general  hospiul  to  the  town,  from 

deserve  the  best  thanks  of  the  profes-  some  unhappy  misundersUnding  betwixt 

sion,  m  being  the  first,  so  far  as  ray  the  two  esUblishmenU.    Indeed,  in  both 

knowledge  extends,  in  doing  away  with  houses  the  sick  list  is  nearly  made  up 

that   abominable    system   of   drugging  ©f  people  entering  already  in  a  slate  of 

paupers'  stomachs  by  contract.  illness.     In  either  a  death  has  not  oc 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  before  long,  curred  of  any  one  who  has  been  uken 

we    shall   have    still    more    important  i\\  while  living  in  the  house,  with  the 

changes,  and  that  those  sUtely  build-  exception  of  two  children  in  the  Lexden 

ings  that  have  been  reared  up  through-  House,  who  died  of  measles,  out  of  a 

out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud,  number  of  36  cases;  and  these  two  eni 

may  yet  be  formed  into  valuable  medi-  tercd    while    measles    were    prevalent 

cal    institutions  :    at    present,    so    far  amongst  the  children,  and  both  were  of 

as    regards   the    profession,    they    are  one  family,  who  came  into  the  house  in 

next  to  useless.     So  desirable  an  end  a  sickly  ill-conditioned  state;  in   fact, 

might  be  effected  by  intrusting  the  me-  with    only    two  other  expeptions,  all 

dical  affairs  of  the  several  unions  in  the  deaths  have  been  in  persons  upwards  of 

hands  of  a  medical  board  in  London,  65  years,  and  in  one  case  lately  at  the 

who  should  have  the  entire  management  advanced  age  of  99. 

as  to  the  duties  reauired,  and  the  pay-  xhese  facts  will,  I  think,  prove,  that 

ment  of  the  medical  officers.    I  fear  that  if  the  diet  Uble  is  not  over-plentifnl,  it 

if  any  of  those  who  are  pursuing  particu.  is  sufficient  for  the  good  health  of  the 

lar  departments  of  the  profession  were  inmates.— I  am,  sir, 

at  present  to  look  for  information  from  Your  obedient  servant, 

the   medical    returns  of   unions,    they  Geo.  B.  Cijiric,  M.D. 

would   be  rather  disappointed,  as  the  Surgeon  to  thtCoictaMUr,L«xdeD»u4 

form   now  used   gives  but   scanty  in-  Wtntire*  Union  Hoa»«. 

formation  to  a  medical  inquirer.     If  a  Trinlty-ttreet,  Coicbrater, 
form  was  issued  to  the  different  unions  Jan.  31, 1818. 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  public  ser- 
vices, and  the  books  to  be  yearly  sent  [We  readily    give  insertion   to  the 
for  the  examination  and  approval  of  the  above,  although   in  opposition  to  the 
medical  board,  and  to  be  used  as  tbe^  opinions  we  have  ourselves  expressed* 
thought  proper,  what  a  valuable  public  Much   more  extended  evidence,   how- 
medical    record   would   this  constitute,  ever,  would  be  requisite  to  convince  us 
It  is  impossible,  under  the  present  pal-  that  the  diet  is  snfficiem.— '£0.  Gat.} 


Mil.  BELL  ON  DELIRIUM  tREMENS.  ggt 

ON  DELIRIUM  TREMENS.  of  Dr.  Munk's  forms  being  neither  more 
nor  less  than  modifications  of  the  fourth, 

T    ^1    rv^'^         r  *L    Tijr  J'    i^      aa  which  he  himself  States  depends  on  fifas- 

o  the  Editor  of  the  medical  Gazette,  ....       rru*    •    .u     *         »r     •            7->» 

''  tritis.     This  IS  the  true  **  oriyo  malty 

Sir,  however  unwilling  many  practitioners 

I  HAVE  read  with  considerable  interest  are  to  admit  the  fact     But  it  may  be 

Dr.  Munk's  observations  on   delirium  asked,  what  proof  can  be  adduced  in 

tremens.     My  attention  was  first  called  confirmation  of  this  assertion.     To  this 

to  this  subject  during  my  attendance  on  I    would  answer,    1st.  The   symptoms^ 

Dr.   Hannay^s  lectures  at  the   Ander-  2ndly.  Appearances  after  death.     3rdly. 

souian    Unixersity   of  Glasgow.     This  The  effects  of  remedies.     And  4thly4 

gentleman  has  for  upwards  of  twelve  The    nature    of    the    exciting    cause. 

years  taught  his  pupils  that  the  disease  1st.  In  delirium  tremens  we  have  a  set 

in  question  depends  on  inflammation  of  of  symptoms  present  in  every  case,  how- 

tbe  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  ever  complicated  it  may  be,  or  whatever 

canal,  and  that  it  is  best  treated  by  local  modification   it   may  assume — such   as 

depletion  and  anodynes.     So  far  as  my  nausea,  vomiting,  that  peculiar  state  of 

own  observations  extend,  I  have  not  the  the  tongue  (well  descrined  by  Dr.  M.), 

slightest  hesitation    in  affirming    that  tenderness  and  oppression  at  epigaster, 

these  views  are  correct ;  consequently  to  6ec.     Let  me  ask,  what  do  these  indi- 

Dr.  Munk^s  remarks,  so  far  as  they  coin-  cate?     Do  they  not  clearly  point  out  a 

cide    with    them,    I    cordially    assent,  disordered   state   of  the  stomach?     In 

There  are  some  of  his  conclusions  in  some  cases  we  have  symptoms  conjoined 

which,  however,  I  cannot  acquiesce.  to  those  enumerated,  denoting  nervous 

He  endeavours  to  establisb  four  dis-  irritability;  in  others,  signs  expressive 

tinct  varieties   of  the   disease,  each  oi  of  cerebral  affection ;  and  again,  we  may 

which  he  seems  to  imagine  differs  from  have  a  class  of  symptoms  indicating  de- 

the  other  in  its  proximate  cause.     1st.  bility.     These  signs  do  not,  however, 

He  has  a  form  resulting  from  debility,  occur  in  every  case ;  but  we  have  always 

2ndly.   One  in   which    much   cerebral  those  present  indicative  oi  gastric  ae* 

affection  exists.    3rdly.  Another  which  rangement     The  others  are  merely  ez- 

is  of  an   asthenic  nature,  and   accom-  pressive  of  complications,  either  lighted 

panied  with    gastritis,  not  as  a  cause,  up  by  it,  or  induced  by  some  peculiarity 

but   as  a   complication,     4thly.    That  in  the  constitution  of  the  individual. 

form  of  which  gastritis  is  the  proximate  2ndly.  Dissections  reveal  gastritis  In 

cause.    These    distinctions   I    humbly  all  its  phases,  from  its  slightest  forms  to 

submit  are  not  well-founded,  and  there-  its  hignest  state  of  disorganization.     It 

fure  have  a  tendency  to  confuse  our  ideas  mav;  J>e  said  that  in  some  cases  no  traces 

respecting   the   nature  of  the  disease,  or  liiyammation  of  the   mucous  mem<« 

Though  I  freely  admit  that  much  evil  bribe  can  be  detected.     Such  instanceSf 

is  to  be  dreaded  by  too  hasty  generali-  I  presume,  are  indeed  rare.     It  should 

zaiions,  yet  I   firmly  believe    that  as  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  inflammation 

great  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  of  the  mucous  texture  mapr  have  sub.^ 

groundless   and  shadowy    distinctions*  sided,  and  the  affections  which  it  lighted 

Dr.  M  has  entirely  overlooked  the  only  np   through   sympathy  in  other  ogans 

data  on  which  he  ought  to  have  founded  have  caused  the  patient's  death. 

his  distinctions.     In  the  first  three  va-  3rd1y*  The  effects  of  the   treatment 

rieties  which  he  makes,  he  does  not  con-  afford  a  proof  of  no  ordinary  mument. 

descend  to  give  the  least  information  The  benefit  resulting  from  the  appli- 

regarding  the  cause  of  the  disease.     Now  cation  of  leeches  to  the  epigaster  is  so 

he  must  surely  be  aware  of  the  truth  of  marked,  and  so  instantaneous,  as    to 

the  maxim,  '*  scire  vere  est  scire  causas,^*  leave  no  doubt  of  the  presence  oi'  gastric 

He  neither  endeavours  to  elucidate  the  inflammation. 

difference  of  their  pathological  states,  4thly.    The  nature  of  the  exciting 

nor  to  point  out  what  is  their  dissimi-  cause,  the  constant  and  direct  applica. 

larity  in  this  respect  from  that  of  the  tion  of  it  to  the  mucous  membrane,  are 

fourth  variety.     Such  a  task  would,  in-  circumstances    highljr    confirmative  of 

deed,  be  futile,  as  delirium  tremens  uni-  the  existence  of  gastritis.     Much  more 

versally  depends  on  gastritis,  which,  to  might  be  argued  in  support  of  this  view. 

a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  the  real  pa*  I  will  not,  however,  transgress  any  faf*. 

thology  of  the  affectkm  ;  the  first  three  tber  on  your  space  at  present. 
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With  respect  to  the  employment  of  a  number  of  "little  black  fellow^** wli9 

morphia  in  the  disease  under  considera*  are  go'mf^  to  fix  chains  on  bizn.     When 

iion,  I  regard  it  as  a  remedy  of  the  high-  labouring  under  this  delusion  he  starts 

est  utility.     I  would  perhaps  hesitate  to  from   bed.     He  sleeps  none  ;    became 

administer  it  in  many  acute  cases,  pre-  affected  three  days  ago,  before   which 

▼ious  to  local  depletions ;  but  when  this  time  he  had  been  constantly  intosicated 

has  been  premised,  morphia  is  of  the  for  about  six  days ;  and  be  is  gfenerally 

Btmost  Talue:  it  allays  the  irritability  intemperate    in    his   habits.       Leeches 

of  the  nervous  system,  and  procures  could  not  be  obtained, 

sleep — a  circumstance  of  paramount  im-  Admov.  Sinapism,  eptgaat.  et  hab.  SoL 

portance  in  the  treatment  of  delirium  Mur.  Morpb.  xss.  4t4    qq.  b.     Iigi- 

tremens :    sleeplessness  is  one    of   its  ciatar  Enema  oomest.  quamprimum. 

most    distressing:   jymptoms.      I"   t||e  4tb._,g  „„^  collected  ;  slept  a  liU 

cases  adduced  by  Dr.  Munk  this  very  ^      ^^  ,g  ^^^^  .     enema;  t«mo« 

symptom  holds  a  prominent  pkce  al-  ^^  mitigated  ;  pun>e  108;  Vomiting 

tlough  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  U,  j      ^  siJiewh.t  abated,   op- 

as  be  has  not  bad  recourse  to  any  means    _. .  '    .,  _•_.,„.  „i:«__j    u„»    "l. 

by  which  it  miifht  have  been  obviated.  ^""^  "  ep'gwte'  reliered,  but  not 

In  the  last  case  which  he  quotes,  mor-  *^     *  «       -,.       . 

nhia  was  given,  and  he  states  with  the  ^^'  Smapism,  ct  coot.  alia. 

best  effects.     Morphia,  in  subacute  in-  This    treatment  was    persevered    in 
flammatory   affections    of  the  mucous  (with  the  exception  of  sinapism),  and  on 
textures,  seems  to  possess  considerable  the  fifth  day  from  my  first  visit  he  was 
antiphlogistic  powers.     But  be  this  as  enabled  to  commence  his  work, 
it  may,  I  am  confident  that  it  is  of  infi.  In  conclusion  I  would  remark,  that 
nitc  service  in  delirium  cum  tremore.  it  must  certainly  be  gratifying  to  Dr. 
"  ita  balmy  influence  bestows  Hannay  to  thiuK  that  the  experience  of 
On  anxious  ibougbt  a  sweet  repose."  ^^^^^  (^  j^jl^  Corroborating  tbose  V  iews 
The  practice  which  I  follow  in  the  which  he  has  been  carefuUy  inculcating 
affection  in  question  is  that  recommend-  to  his  studenU  for  many  years,  regard- 
ed  by   Dr.    Hannay  in    bis    lectures,  Jng  the  nature  and   treatment  of  this 
namely,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  yery  distressing  disease, 
epigaster,  varying  the  number  accord-  Jf     the    foregoing    observations    be 
iug  to  circumstances.     After  the  leeches  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valu- 
fall  off,  fomenUtions  are  used  to  encou.  able  journal,  by  inserting  them  in  an 
rage  the  bleeding ;  the  bowels  are  kept  early  number,  you  will  much  oblige 
open  by  enemata;  and  morphia  given  Your  obedient  servant, 
in  doses  according  to  the  age,  the  con-  Joseph  Bei^l. 
stitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  degree  _     ^    ^  «  ^  ,.  ,«.„ 
of  excitement  under  which  he  labours.  ^^'^^^*  '«»>• »«'  ^^' 
This  treatment,  in  all  the  cases  which 
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followed  by  immeuiate  relief.     In  some 

instances  in  which  leeches  could  not  be  

obtained   I  have  subsUtiitcd  sinapisms  7^^  ^^^  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

with  very  good  eiiect.     Ihe  following 

case  may  serve  as  an  example  of  this : —  Sir, 

Jan.  3d. — A.  W.,  a  stout  man,  aged  In  the  number  for  Jan.  20  of  your  valu- 

26,  by  trade  a  bricklajr-er,  complains  of  able  journal  is  "  The  History  of  a  Fe- 

severe  oppression  at  epigaster,  which  is  male  with  four  Mamma;  and  Nipples,'^ 

painful  on  pressure ;  vomits  all  matters  communicated  by   Dr.  Robert  Lee    to 

taken    into    stomach  ;    eyes    suffused ;  the   Royal   Med.   and    Chir.    Societjr. 

tongue  tremulous,  red  at  tip  and  mar-  Allow  me  to  transmit  you  the  particulars 

gins,  covered  with  a  dirty  white  fur  in  of  a  case  occurring  in  my  practice, 

centre.     Pulse  about  118,  but  cannot  be  I  was  called  at  one  a.m.  durinjg  last 

exactly  counted,  from    tremors,  which  spring  to  a  poor  woman  residing  in  this 

are    almost    incessant    in    extremities,  town,  who  was  said  to  be  in  a  fit,  and 

Bowels  costive;  thirst  exceedin<^lv  ur-  on  entering  the  room  found  her  lying  on 

gent.    At  some  times  he  imagines  bim-  her  back   quite  dead,  with   an   infant 

self  surrounded  b^  bis  comrades,  who  about  three  months  old  still  sucking  at 

are  **  mocking"  hiih ;  at  others  be  sees  the  right  manuna;  whilst  from  a  small 
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wartlike  nipple,  about  three  inches  be-  cloaks.     I  did  not  like  to  put  this  on, 

low  the  breast,  and  rather  nearer  the  and  told  him  what  I  tbouj^ht  would  be 

median  line,  a  few  drops  of  milk  were  the  result,  which  has  proved  to  be  the 

oo2rng.  case.     The  stockinfjr  thus  prepared  ef- 

►    On    a    post-mortem  examination,  I  fectualljr  resists  radiation;  consequently, 

found  this  smaller  nipple  had  a  mam-  with  a  walk  everyday,  varying^  from 

niary  giand  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  six  to  sixteen  miles,  the  perspiration  is 

which  was  supplied  by  an  artery  of  the  formed,  and  remains- upon  the  limb, 

breast  above,  retumin&r  the  blood   by  I  had  prepared  the  limb  before  putting" 

two  veins  runnings  parallel  to  it.  on  the  stockini^,  by  placing  pieces  of 

It  appeared,  upon  questioning  the  by-  lint  round  it  to  absorb  this ;  but  the  con- 
standers,  that  she  had  never  given  tne  sequence  is,  that  when  I  uudo  the  stock- 
smaller  nipple  to  any  of  her  children,  ing,  tw^e  a  week,  the  stench  of  the 
but  had  always  suffered  inconvenience  perspirttion  is  exceedingly  offensive, 
from  the  escape  of  milk  during  the  time  independently  of  the  skin  getting  into 
the  child  was  applied  to  the  breast.  a  verjjr  thin,  tender,  and  irritable  state. 

1  am,  sir,  This  prepared  stuff,  now  in  general 

Youfr  obedient  servant,  use  for  stocKings  of  this  description,  is 

Thos.  TnuRSFiELDy  M*R*O.S.  radically  bad,  as  it  takes  upon  itself  the 

K.ddennl«ter,  Feb.  17. 16W.  officeoftheepideirmis,withoutit8poro8ity, 

the  epidermis  of  the  patient  becoming 

■■  the  cutis  vera  in  consequence. 

LACED  STOCKINGS.  It  is  with  the  desire  to  prevent  loss  of 

^___^                '  time  to  patients  for  the  recovery  of  their 

.  ailments,  for  which  a  laced  stocking  is 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  necessary,  loss  of  credit  to  the  surgeon 

g]£  by  adopting  proper  instead  of  improper 

A   PATIENT  came  to  consult  me  with  means,  and  finding  it  out  afterwards, 

that  peculiar  kind  of  sore  leg  produced  ^f  the  cure  of  their  patients,  and  loss  to 

by  the  rupture  of  a  varicose  vein,  and  f^e  maker  of  these  bandages  or  stock- 

from  irritation,  bad  treatment,  and  in-  '"^s.  for  they  never  can  keep  a  good 

attention,  a  wound  is  the  consequence,  character,  that  I  have  now  addressed 

with  surrounding  tenderness  and  swell-  ?<>»  J  and  if  you  find  these  remarks  fit 

ing.    He  had  had  this  for  several  years,  f^  your  journal,  you  will  oblige  me  bj 

and  as  his  occupation  caused  him  much  inserting  them  for  a  consUnt  reader  and 

walking  he  was  anxious  to  get  it  cured,  subscnber,  and 

which  I  effected,  by  first  strapijing  the  Your  obwlient  servant, 

leg  from  the  knee  downwards  with  soap  ^-  *1'D<*e,  M.R.C.S.L. 

plaster,  thereby  lessening  the  calibre  "^^'k^iJJm^' 

of  tlic  veins,  and  getting  tne  circulation  t     «  • 
more  equal.     The  wound  iu  the  ankle 
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soon  healed,  and  a  circle  of  nitrate  of 

silver  drawn    round   to  prevent  a  dis-  -— 

position  to  erysipelas  extending.   When  y^  ^^^  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
he  could  bear  it,  and  the  tenderness  of 
the    skin  a  little  subsided,  the  parts  ^'i^> 

were  first  protected   by  the  ung.  zinci  Various  opinions  have  been  lately  put 

spread  on  lint,and  then  strapped  over  with  forth  concerning  the  origin  and  mode  of 

tne soapplaster,and  removed  weekly;  and  formation  of  pus.     Every  one  seems  to 

in  order  to  get  the  skin  firm  and  healthy,  agree  that  it  is  a  product  of  inflamma- 

the  liq.  plumbi  subacetatis  was  put  on  tion,  but  how  or  in  what  manner  the 

with  a  soft  brush,  and  lint  over  that,  and  fiiiid  itself  is  formed,  is  a  matter  by  no 

plastered  up  again :  a  firm  healthy  leg  means  agreed  upon.     Equal  uncertainty 

was  the  consequence  of  this  treatment  also  prevails  as  to  the  nature  and  es- 

I   then    advised    an    elastic    stocking,  sence  of  inflammation, — whether   this 

which,  if  of  a  proper  description,  was  to  is    in    all    cases    the    same    affection, 

be  used  for  the  future.  or  whether  there   be    several  varieties 

A  week  aflerwards  he  brought  me  of  it,  and  what  it  is  which  constitutes 

a   jean    stocking,  prepared  with    the  its  constant  and   invariable  proximate 

caoutchouc,  like   Mackintosh's   patent  cause,  or  pathological  condition. 
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An  investipfation  of  this  kind  is  beset  resist  the  efforts  made  to  distend  Uient, 
u'itli  many  difficulties,  although  there  and  thus  pain  is  produced,  a  state  of 
are  those  who  would  cut  the  matter  in6ammation  is  brought  on.  If  the 
verj  short,  by  affirming  th<'it  inflamma-  vessels  readily  receive  the  increased 
tion  existed  when  the  vessels  of  a  part  i^uantity  of  blood,  no  actaal  iuIIaiDma- 
tnok  on  an  inflammatory  action ;  but  tion  anses ;  it  is  the  resistance  offend 
how  this  action  was  produced,  or  in  which  gives  rise  to  disease, 
what  it  differed  from  any  other  action.  It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  go 
they  arc  by  no  means  prepared  to  say ;  into  further  consideration  of  the  essen. 
indeed,  the  word  action,  as  it  is  fre-  tial  nature  of  inflammation,  concerning 
qucntly  employed,  seems  destitute  of  which  so  much  discrepancy  of  opinion 
any  precise  meaning.  I  can  easily  exists.  I  shall  content  rayseH  with 
comprehend  that  action  may  vary  in  its  assuming  that  inflammation  is  to  be  ex- 
degree  of  force,  or  of  regularity,  but  plained  by  considering'  the  reJatire 
any  alteration  in  the  ouality  of  action  I  force  of  action  between  the  propelling 
do  not  understand.  The  terms  inflam.  and  the  recipient  vessels  :  whilsl  the 
matory  action,  gouty  action,  rheumatic  natural  balance  is  preserved,  no  inflam- 
action,  scrofulous  or  venereal  action,  mation  takes  place;  when  the  force  of 
convey  no  distinct  notion  to  my  mind,  the  propelling  vessels  is  increased  the 
When  a  modem  pathologist ,  ascribes  resistance  of  the  recipient  Tessels  re- 
tbe  origin  of  a  scrofulous  or  venereal  maining  the  same,  inflammation  wiU 
sore  to  the  vessels  of  the  part  taking  on  occur :  the  same  thing  will  happen,  of 
respectively  a  scrofulous  or  venereal  course,if  the  resisting  power  is  increased 
action,  I  am  no  better  satisfied  than  if,  whilst  the  propelling  power  remains  the 
when  I  saw  a  sudden  gush  of  tears  same.  If  the  propelling  power  is  in- 
consequent to  some  emotion  of  the  creased,  and  also  toe  resisting  power  at 
mind,  he  were  to  inform  me  that  they  the  same  time,  then  the  inflaramatton 
were  occasioned  by  the  vessels  of  the  mast  be  of  a  more  intense  de§^e,  so 
eyes  taking  on  a  lachrymal  action.  that  it  may  be  properly  said   inflam- 

If  we  attend  to  the  symptoms  ordl-  mation  exists  in  a  compound   ratio  of 

narily  present  in  inflammation,  and  the  force  and  resistance, 

manifestation  of  which  all  persons  agree  Infli^mmation    thus    defined    varies 

to  be  evidence  of  this  state,  we  shall  not  considerably   in  diflerent  cases   in   its 

find  any  one  to  be  iriiiy  pathognomonic,  progress    and    terminations-^modified. 

When  inflammation  arises  in  a  part  to  perhaps,  by  the  tissue  of  the  part  in 

which  we  have  access,  we  discover  in-  which  it  is  situated,  or  by  some  other 

creased  circulation  through   that  part,  circumstances  not  very  obvious ;   thus 

redness,    swelling,    and   pain ;    yet   is  gout   and   rheumatism,    although    dis- 

neither  of  these   symptoms  pathogno-  playing  some  of  the  characters  of  ordi- 

nionic,  as  each   one  may    take    place  nary   inflammation,    diflier   from   it  in 

when  no  inflammation  is  present.  many  essential  particulars,  and  in  none 

By  contrasting  in   a  part  the  state  more  than   in   its  indisposition  to  the 

very   nearly  resembling    inflammation  formation  of  pus ;  a  fact  which  militates 

with  the  state  of  actual  inflammation,  against  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Marshall 

we  may  perhaps  arrive  at  some  notion  Hall,  who  says,  **  I  believe   that  the 

of  what  actually  constitutes  iuflamma-  secerning  vessels  are  variously  aflTected 

tion — what  is  its  proximate  cause  and  by  the  various  degrees  of  inflammatory 

essential  nature.  action,  an  effusion  of  serum  marking  tfale 

If  I  immerse  my  hand  some  time  in  lower,  a    secretion  of  albumino-fibrin 

hot  water,  there  will  be  produced  in-  the  higher  decrees,  and  pus  the  highest 

creased   circulation,  redness,  swelling,  of  all;"  yet  in  what  disease  does  *' in- 

butnopain;  if  to  these  symptoms  pain  flammatory  action  run  higher  than  in 

was   added,  we  should  pronounce  the  an  acute  paroxysm  of   articular  gt>ttt 

fart  to  be  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  wherein  no  pus  is  produced  ?  'By  the 
n  what  consists  the  difference  ?  Clearly  by,  the  Doctor  speaks  merely  of  various 
in  this;  that  in  the  one  case  the  in-  deyree«  of  action,  not  difference  of  qua- 
creased  flow  of  blood  is  freely  trans-  lity.  I  am  to  confine  myself  to  com- 
mitted through  the  vessels  of  the  part ;  mon  phlegmonous  inflammation  termi- 
in  the  other  case,  the  increased  flow  is  nating  in  suppuration,  and  to  say  a 
resisted  by  the  contraction  of  the  ves-  word  or  two  on  the  mode  in  which  the 
sels  through  which  it  has  to  pass ;  they  pus  is  produced. 
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Two  different  opinions  have  been  tinoes.  It  is  said  tbiit  in  pblegfmons, 
entertained,  altbougli  one  is  much  more  tbe  removal  of  the  parts  injured,  or 
modern  than  tbe  other,  concerning  the  whose  vitality  is  destroyed,  is  effected 
source  and  manner  of  production  of  pus,  by  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  a 
in  inflammation ;  some  attributing'  its  cavity  is  thus  formed  capable  of  re- 
production to  a  peculiar  fermentation  ceiving  the  secreted  pus.  But  it  is  also 
taking  place  in  the  fluid  effused  during  said,  and  I  believe  has  been  proved, 
inflammation  ;  others  to  the  peculiar  that  pus  has  a  solvent  power,  and  it 
action  of  the  inflamed  vessels  secreting  may,  therefore,  dissolve  the  solid  part 
pus,  and  pouring  it  out  instead  of  the  in  contact  with  it,  and  bring  them  into 
nsual  fluicls  furnished  by  them  in  a  state  a  state  flt  for  tbe  absorbents  to  act  upon 
of  health.  An  objection  to  the  first  and  take  up.  If  such  be  the  case,  the 
opinion,  the  conversion  of  the  eflfused  old  doctrine  of  pus  converting  solids 
fluid  into  pus,  has  been  raised,  on  the  into  a  fluid  similar  to  or  identical  with 
ground  that  no  fermentation  takes  place  itself,  may  still  be  true ;  the  absorption 
in  the  fluid  eflfused;  but  this  objection  of  the  solid  matter  without  its  being 
is  rather  verbal  than  solid,  being  founded  converted  into  pus  may  be  a  gratuitous 
upon  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  the  assumption,  and  would  seem  to  be  a 
term  fermentation.  Nothing'  more  is  superfluous  process, 
meant  by  the  term  here  applied,  than  As  to  tbe  secretion  of  pus  in  contra- 
a  spontaneous  separation  and  recombi-  distinction  to  its  formation,  we  may 
nation  of  the  primary  elements  of  a  observe,  that  on  the  surface  of  mem- 
compound  body.  branes    whereon    this    is    said  to   be 

All  the  solid  parts  of  the  animal  secreted,  the  fluid,  at  its  first  appear- 
body,  and  all  tbe  various  fluids,  how-  ance,  is  not  globular,  the  characteristic 
ever  different  in  the  structure  and  pro-  of  genuine  pus,  but  a  transparent  fluid, 
perties,  consist  but  of  a  very  few  pri-  of  a  consistence  in  some  sort  resembling 
mary  elements — as  nitrogen,  carbon,  jeljy  :  the  globules  are  produced  whilst 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  to  the  peculiar  the  fluid  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  sore, 
arrangement  and  proportion  of  which  And  in  the  pustular  eruption  in  small- 
elements  all  the  difference  is  owing,  pox,  the  fluid  in  the  vesicles  is  at  first 
The  separation  of  the  compound  body  thin  and  transparent,  afterwards  be- 
into  its  primary  elements,  and  the  re-  coming  thick  and  purulent, 
combination  of  them  in  different  pro-  Purulent  secretion,  as  it  is  termed,  is 
portions,  was  demonstrated  fermenta-  surrounded  by  no  less  difficulties  than 
tion ;  the  process  is  universally  acknow  are  the  various  natural  secretions  them- 
ledged  to  take  place;  the  proprietor  of  selves;  a  process  not  at  all  understood, 
the  term  when  applied  to  tlie  living  but  one  wnich  has  been  the  subject  of 
animal  system  is  denied ;  although  we  much  discussion.  An  attempt  has  lately 
have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  been  made,  I  believe,  to  explain  secre- 
process  takes  place,  or  in  applying  the  tion  by  attributing*  this  function  to  the 
term  when  the  influence  of  life  is  with-  electric  power  with  which  the  nerves 
drawn,  viz.  the  putrefactive  fermen-  are  supposed  to  be  endued.  But  as  all 
tation.  the  various  secreted  fluids  are  obtained 

A  stronger  objection  to  the  notion  of  from  the  same  identical  mass  (the  blood), 

the  producticm  of  pus  by  fermentation,  and  as  the  action  of  electricity  must 

as  the  word  has  now  been  defined,  is  always   be  precisely  tbe  same,  under 

the  fact  of  this  fluid  being  found  on  the  given  circumstances  of  temperature  and 

surfaces  of  inflamed  membranes,  where  conducting   power     of    the    substance 

no  cavity  exists  for  the  collection   or  acted   upon,  which    in    the   blood   are 

accumulation  of  any  fluid  to  undergo  always  equal,  how  is  the  variety  of  re- 

this  process  or  spontaneous  decompo-  suits  to  be  accounted  for?     Were  this 

sition;   and    it    is  therefore  contended  hypothesis  truth,    the     secreted    fluids 

that  in  this  instance  at  least  pus  must  might  be  obtained  from  the  blood  when 

be  secreted.     Allowing  this  fact  its  due  drawn  out  of  the  body  by  the  applica- 

weight,  it  docs  not  explain  the  forma-  tion  of  electric  power,  which  has  never 

tion  of  pus  out  of  those  extravasated  yet  been  done.     Life,  therefore,  is  es- 

fluids  in  inflammation,  which  are  cer-  sential  to    animal   secretion ;    and    as 

tainly  not  pus  when  first  poured  out,  electric  power  alone  cannot  effect  this 

but  which  become  so  in  a  short  time  process,  the  superadding  this  power  to 

afterwards    if  the  inflammation    con-  the  influence  of  life  b  a  mere  gratuitous 
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asMnnptioii,  and  coDtribotes  nothing  to  eoUmr  of  the  §rloboles    of  the   blood, 

tbeexplanatioii.  partial! j  dq>riFed  of  their   colonnnf- 

If  It  be  said  that  the  diilerent  aecro-  matter  br  rest,  mfter  their  escape  froa 
tioDS  are  produced  from  differeDt  cod-  the  ▼esseU.  -  It  is,  then,  evident  (adds 
stitaent  principles  of  the  blood,  each  M .  Gendfin)  that  in61trated  pus  is  odW 
being*  acted  upon  bj  the  electric  power  a  modification  of  the  spontaneonslr 
of  its  appropriate  secerning  organ,  bow  coai^lable  fluid,  the  infiltration  <u 
is  it  that  the  secretion  in  the  same  se-  which  has  preceded  the  mppev^nce  of 
ceming  organ  ever  varies  ?  For  in-  the  pns,  and  which  we  can  recognize  io 
stance,  if  the  effect  of  the  electric  power  its  transition  into  a  state  of  pos. 
io  the  kidnejs  is  (according  to  Dr.  Can  we,  then,  to  a  certain tj,  say 
Wollaston)  **to  secrete  acid  urine  whether  pos  is  reallj  and  sCrictlj  t 
from  blood  that  is  known  to  be  alkaline,"  secretion,  or  whether  onl  j  the  matcviab 
whence  arises  it  that  other  conditions  of  necessary  to  its  formation  are  at  fint 
the  urine  are  produced,  as  sugar  in  poured  out,  and  that  these  are  after- 
diabetes  ?  Is  there  a  change  in  the  de-  wards  converted  into  pos  bj  spontaneous 
gree,  or  in  the  quality,  of  the  electric  separation  and  recombination  of  the 
power  ?  The  degree  of  power  is  con-  primary  elements,  in  the  same  mannf  r 
siderabl J  within  our  own  management;  as  takes  place  in  the  conrersion  of 
aud  were  this  alone  requisite  to  ptoduce  farina  into  sugar,  or  sugar  into  wine; 
secretion,  we  might  succeed  in  effecting  a  piocess  in  the  animal  system  depend- 
similar  results  out  of  the  bod;|r,  as  we  ing  upon,  and  effected  by,  the  principle 
can  obtain  different  degrees  of  intensity  of  life,  or  living  principle  ? 
at  our  pleasure.  If  there  be  a  change  ,  It  may  be  said  that  the  agitation  of 
in  the  ouality  of  the  power,  it  u  no  this  question  can  contribute  but  little  to 
longer  electricity  ;  to  call  it,  therefore,  the  improvement  of  practical  medicine; 
electric  power,  is  merely  to  substitute  but  if  (as  is  confidentljr  asserted)  our 
another  name  for  living  principle.  skill  in  medical  science  is  in  exact  pro- 

The  same  arguments  will  apply  to  portion  to  the  correctness  of  our  notions 

tlic  hypothesis  of  secretion  being  effect-  of  physiology  and  pathology,  it  is  worth 

ed  by  galvanic  power.  while  occasionally  to  inquire  into  the 

Al.  uendrin  nas  published  some  ob-  solidity  of  the  foundation  upon   which 

aervations  on  this  subject.     He  denies  our  science  is  said  to  be  basea,  although 

pus  to  be  a  secretion,  and  says  that  in-  the  result  of  the  inquiry  may  prove  that 

flammation,  from   its  ver^  commence-  we  know  just  as  much,  ana  no  more, 

ment,  produces  a  state/of  infiltration  of  on  the  subject  than  was  known   half  a 

the  tissues:  at  first  the  infiltration  dif-  century  ago.  We  are  too  apt  erroneously 

fers  little  from  that  in  health,  except  in  to  suppose,  that  by  changing  one  ilf- 

quantity.     As  soon   as  the  infiltration  defined  term  for  another  term  equally 

has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  its  de-  iH.defined,  and  adopting   some    novel 

velopment,  it  is  very  easy  to  recognize  phraseologv,  we  are  making  advance  in 

a  copious  deposition  of  a  substance,  of  our    knowledge    of  medical    science, 

the  consistence    of  jelly,  interspersed  whilst  we  are  but  wandering  from  the 

between  the  fibres  of  the  tissue  of  the  right  path;    for    afler    all,     practical 

part.     This  infiltration,  interspersed  be-  medicine  can  only  be  really  improved 

tween  the  fibres  and  in  the  interstices  of  by  patient  study  of  the  natural  history 

the  inflamed  tissue,  is  easily  reco^ized ;  of  uiseases,  and  the  cautious  investiga- 

not  only  by  the  presence  of  a  fluid  more  tion  of  the  properties  of  remedial  agents, 

or  less  black  ana  gelatinous,  but  also  of  j^  plausible  hypothesis,  maintained 

a  liouid   of  a  yellowisb-wbite  colour,  with   ingenuity,   will  sometimes   wear 

whicb    appears     slightly    incoiporated  |be  semblance  of  science,  and  may  pro- 

with,  or  adherent  to,  the  diseased  tissue,  cure    for    its    inventor     a    temporary 

If  we  examine  with  a  microscope  the  reputation  for  brilliant  discovery;  hot 

fluids  thus  infiltrated,  we  recognize  the  |be  best  knowled^  a  physician  can 

pes  by  its  characteristic  globules.     At  possess  is  that  which,   being    derived 

the  boundaries  of  the  purulent  infiltra-  from  observation  and  experience,  enables 

tion,    and  in  those  points  where  the  bim  most  successfully  to  grapple  with 

infiltrated  fluid*  bepins  to  be  purulent,  diseases  at  the  bed-aid(B  of  bis  patiei^ 

we  detect  the  true  globules  of  pus  mixed  MsMCOl* 

with  smaller  globules,  which  still  pre-  Fab.  liw  MM* 
serve,  in  a  idigbt  degree,  the  pale  rosy 
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\JiT?J\inKl     nA'/FTTR        their  taste  for  these  invcsUgratioDS.    The 

MEDICAL  trAZ-ti  l  l  Hi.       imputation    already    cast    upon    them 

Saturday,  March  3, 1838.  needed  to  be  wiped  off  by  long  absti- 

nence  from  similar  pursuits,  if  not  by 
the  penance  of  publishing  some  work  of 
••  Licet  omnibui,  licet  etiam  mihl.  dignitatem  practice,  in  which  their  science 

ArtiM  Mediem  taerU   potentae  modo  venlendl  In     F""^    V  »  j-  *      ♦  •„ 

pubUcumsitjdicendipeiicaiainnonrecuao."         should  appear  only  at  very  disuni  m- 

^'"»^-      tervals. 

Many  of  those  who  read  this  will  see 
THE  RIVAL  DISCOVERERS.  ^,,^j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  described:   we  have 

A  MEDICAL  man   can  scarcely  have  a    several  in  our  mind  who  now  congratu- 
greater  misfortune  in  this  country,  than    j^te    themselves    on     their    opportune 
to    love   the   scientific   pursuit  of  his    change  of  pursuit,  and  many  who  are 
profession,  or  to  become  a  discoverer,    {q  ^ain  trying  to  make  scientific  studies 
Sir  Charles   Bell  (than  whom  no  one    compatible  with  the  successful  pursuit 
could   more   fairly  judge)  was  in   the    ^f  practice ;  but  we  scarcely  know  one 
habit  of  telling  his  pupils  to  beware  how    ^],c  ^gg  succeeded  in  maintaining  the 
they  let  the  public  suppose   that  they    compound  reputation  of  the  able  practi- 
were  any  thing  but  practitioners.    "  I    tioner    and    the   accomplished  tavant, 
believe,"  he  says,  "  the  philosophy  and    xhe  critical  period,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
the  practice  of  the  profession  to  be  ne-    in  the  life  of  a  medical  man  in  London, 
cessary  to  each  other,  and  both  to  the    (g  that  at  which  he  leaves  off  science 
true  respectability  of  the  individual.    Is    gQ^j  commences  art. 
it  not  strange  that  the  prejudice  of  so-        But  the  injury  which  he  is  likely  to 
ciety  should  run  against  this  association    sustain  in  his  practice  by  the  reputation 
of  objects  so  natural  and  so  just?    But    of  being  a  good  anatomist,  or  physio- 
I  have  felt  that  it  does;  for  on  each  oc-    legist,    or    chemist  (which,   with    the 
casion  that  has  joined  my  name  with    pablic,    are    expressive    of    negative 
science,  it  has  been  necessary  to  double    qualifications    as  a  physician  or  sur- 
my  attention  to  practice*."    If  we  look    geon),  is  not  the  only  dangler  which  the 
at    the    most    successful    practitioners    medical  student  of  science  has  to  ^n- 
around  us,  we  find  no  one  who  devotes    counter.    If  he  should  make  what,  as 
more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  his  time    \x,  were  in  derision,  he  would  call    a 
to  anatomy  orphysiology.or  any  abstract    fortunate  discovery,  he  has  to  run  the 
scientific   investigation;  and  this,  not    gauntlet  of  numerous  competitors  for 
merely  because  their  time  is  much  occu-    the  honour  of  originality,  and,  pirate 
pied  in  actual  practice,  but  because  they    or  not,  he  must  fight  or  give  up  his 
have  learned  the  danger  of  a  high  repu-    claim.     And   these,    too,  he  finds  no 
tation  for  any  thing  but  a  knowledge    childish  combats ;  he  has  too  often  to 
of  the  art    of  medicine    or  surgery,    l^ar  up  against  hard  words  and  ridicule, 
Many  of  them,  in  the  earlier  part  of   not  to  say  positive  abuse, 
their  life,  continued  the  studies  of  their        We  have  often  made  remarks  some- 
pupillage,  and  first  gained  the  public    what  similar  to  these,  but  we  never  had 
attention  by  their  works  on  the  sciences    the  ideas  so  strongly  impressed  on  us 
ministering  to  practice;  but  woe  has  been    as   by  reading    certain    letters  which 
to  those  who,  when  they  bad  once  sue    Dr.    Grant    and    Dr.   Marshall    Hall 
ceeded  thus  far,  did  not  timely  check    have    recently    published,    as    replies 

"■""""■""~""~"~~~~"'~~~"~~"~~"~~^    to    one    by   Mr.    Newport,    claiming 

•  ^<M«*»*^  Ltetnnii  In  Hid*  Oas«  voU  allL      ,      ,.  <.   •  «  i 

^^smm:mi  mchui^  »  »w  wa..  tw.  .m.    ^^  discovery  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
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motor  neires  io  the  articalata.    Tbej  fpioal  eord  of  Tertelmita,  conaatimg  of 

botb,  indeed,  seem  to  have  beeo  deter-  two  colomns,  from  one  o€  which  ame 

rained  to  add  docoments  well  wortbj  of  aeuitiTe    roota  bearinff   g^ma^ia,   aad 

the  Bibliotbeea  Se//ica,  and  to  maintain  from  the  other  motor  roots,  wbidi  have 

the  bad  spirit  with  which  the  intermi-  no  ganglia,  bat  which  join  the  othen 

nable  subject  of  the  spinal  cord  haa  joat  beyond  thetrs.    Whether  the  aaper- 

been  too  general] j  discussed.  added  transrerse  nerrea,  which  Dr. Grant 

Of  Mr.  Newport  personally  we  know  had  described  aa  the  motor  nerres,  form, 

nothing,  but  we  think  that  his  having  as  Mr.  Newport  imagines,  from  their 

leceived   verj  honourable  notice  from  aappljing  the  parts  connected  with  tbc 

manjr  besides  his  present  persecutors,  is  trachese  and  respiratory  mQsdes  (a  se- 

a  sufficient  evidence  that  his  character  parate  respiratory  system,)  is  a  point  of 

cannot  be  quite  what  they  represent  it,  hr  less  importance.    It  is  certain  that 

while  his  well-known  industiy,  and  the  they  <la  nol/brm,  aa  Dr.  Gmnt  thought, 

untrodden  field  in  which  he  labours,  the  true  general  motor  column.     Sorely, 

would,  «i  priori,  render  it  veiy  probable  then,  Mr.  Newport  was  justified  in  his 

that  discoveries  might  be  made  there,  complaint,  and  will  be  so  atill  more,  since 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  case,  his  opponents  hare  published  their  aecn- 

and  to  us  it  appears  perfectly  clear  that  sations  without  eren  alluding,  in  an  in- 

his   pretensions  have   been   altogether  tellig^ble  manner,  to  his  real  discoreiy, 

misrepresented  in  the  letters  to  which  hut  heaping  upon  him  the  most  Timlent 

we  have  alluded.    In  his  papers  in  the  abuse,  for  having  claimed  another  to 

Philosophical  Transactions  for  1832  and  which  he  never  made  the  smallest  pre- 

1834,  he  never  claims  in  the  most  re-  tension. 

mote  manner  the  discovery  of  the  supe-  The  original  papers  will  make  Ae 
nor  transyerse  nerves  in  the  articulata ;  truth  of  our  opinions  quite  erident  to 
fordescriptionsofthese  he  expressly  refers  anyone  who  will  consult  them.  But 
to  Lyonet  and  Miiller,  and  says  that  their  we  will  quote  the  words  of  Professor 
longitudinal  connexions  were  made  out  Miiller,  on  whom  Dr.  Grant  would  hare 
by  him  a/ler  Dr.  Grant  had  suggested  it  believed  that  Mr.  Newport  has  heen 
the  probability  of  their  existence.  His  guilty  of  piracy.  He  sajrs,  in  his  Re- 
discovery is  quite  separate  from  this;  trospect  of  the  Progress  of  Medical 
and  though  it  is  the  most  prominent  Science  in  1834,  *' Among  the  most  dis- 
part of  the  paper,  Dr.  Grant  never  once  tinguished  investigations  in  comparative 
alludes  io  it,  but  would  imply  that  all  anatomy,  is  that  of  Mr.  Newport."  Then 
the  present  question  relates  to  the  point  having  given  him  great  credit  for  his  ac- 
above  mentioned.  Mr.  Newport  found,  curate  descriptions  of  the  deyelopment 
and  has  clearly  proved,  (hat  the  motor  of  the  nervous  cords,  of  the  ragi,  and  of 
tract  of  the  nervous  cord  in  the  articulata  the  transverse  superadded  nerves, he  adds, 
is  not  this  which  is  situated  above,  free,  '*  An  important  diseovery  of  the  author 
and  t{;t(/«/y  <eparate(/yrom  the  main  cord,  is,  that  he  has  found  the  ahdominal 
hut  that  it  forms  part  of  the  latter,  be-  cord  of  insects  and  Crustacea  composed 
ing  separated  only  by  a  linear  depres-  of  an  anterior  and  posterior  pair  of 
sion  from  the  anterior  part,  from  which  cords.  The  upper  pair  hare  no  part  in 
the  sensitive  nervous  roots  on  which  the  ganglia,  which  belong  to  the  lower 
the  ganglia  are  formed,  arise.  This  pair  only.  In  this  manner  the  analogy 
principal  nervous  cord  of  the  articulata,  of  the  abdominal  cord  of  insects  with 
therefore,  was  first  proved  by  Mr.  New-  the  spinal  system  of  vertebrata  is  now 
port  to  be   exactly  analogous  to  the  much  more  evident  than  it  has  hitherto 
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been,  and  the  di8C0?erie8  of  Bell  on  the  Society,  because    they  disallowed    his 

motor  and  sensitive  systems  of  spinal  claim    to  originality;    and   heaps    the 

nerves  find  their  application  in  the  in-  most  unmeasured  abuse  on  one  who  had 

vertebrata."  with  comparative  mildness  asserted  his 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Newport  own  pretensions  in  a  case  in  which  Dr. 

will  be  fully  justified  by  all  of  the  pro-  M.  Hall  was  not  personally  interested, 

fession  who  read  the  above  statement,  This    is    not  the   only   occasion  on 

or  his  own,  if  he  should  publish  one.  which     both     these    g^entlemen    have 

But  granting,  for  an  instant,  that  sullied  the  character  of  their  profes- 
his  conduct  had  been  utterly  shame-  sion  by  the  coarseness  of  their  lau- 
le88,and  that  his  plagiarism  was  quite  evi-  gfuage,  when  they  have  been  ex- 
dent,  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  such  cited  to  attack  either  public  bodies  or 
virulence  as  he  has  been  treated  with.  A  private  individuals ;  and  the  silent  pu- 
simple  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  nishment  which  they  must  feel  that  they 
case  ought  to  have  been  sufficient,  if  have  received,  might,  we  should  have 
his  opponents  do  not  unjustly  hold  imagined,  have  made  them  rather  more 
their  present  place  in  public  reputa-  gentle.  We  would  point  them  out  to 
tion.  How  can  it  affect  his  claims  all  students  who  are  flattering  them- 
that  he  should  be  called  by  Dr.  Grant  selves  with  a  hope  of  reputation  by 
an  "  ungrateful  parasite,'* ;  "  this  cun-  novelty  of  investigations,  as  specimens 
ning  and  arrogant  egotist" — or  be  ac-  of  a  class  too  common  in  the  sci- 
cused  of  *'  sucking  Sir  Charles  Bell's  entific  world,  and  distinguished  by  a 
brain  or  his  purse,"  of  having  *'  arrogant  gfrasping,  miserly  anxiety  after  renown^ 
pretensions,"  and  of  **  directing  insolent  for  which  their  love,  like  the  love 
insinuations  against   his  eminent  and  of  money,  increases  with  the  having. 

honourable  patron"-«idf /ic«*  Dr.  Mar-  creTemnt  et  op*.,  et  opam  fbrica  cnpldo. 

shall     Hall?        Or    what     evidence    is  Et  cam  pouideant  plurlma  plara  petunt. 

afforded  by  the  gentleman  last  men-  Both    these    gentlemen    have    done 

tioned  telling  us, "  I  fed,  and  clothed,  many  things  well,  and  have  obtained 

and     housed,    this    same    individual!  a  fair  share  of  credit  for  them  ;  they 

yes,  I  lent  him  money,  I  procured  him  ought  not  thus  to  try  to  crush  a  young 

a    home    in    his    distress    for     many  aspirant  for  fame,  nor   ought  they  to 

months*,"  or.  by  way  of  parenthesis,  re-  grudge    him    the    reputation    he    has 

ferring  us  to  the  fact  of  his  keeping  an  earned,  and  which  they  do  not  want  i 

account  with  "  Sir  Claude  Scott,  Bart  above  all,  if  they  would  enjoy  the  good 

and  Co.?"  We  are  surprised  that  one  who  .opinion  of  those  whose  applause  they 

is  himself  constantly  writhing  under  the  go  much  covet,  let  them  desist  from  pri, 

▼exation  of  having  his  pretensions  ques-  yate  and  unprored  aspersions,  and  from 

tioned,  should  thus  attack  a  fellow-suf.  that    violence  and    vulgarity    of  Ian. 

ferer.    From  no  one  could  accusations  guage  which  is  sufficient  of  itself  to 

of  this  kind  come  with  so  bad  a  grace  as  obtain  for  them  a  denial  of  the  attcn, 

from    Dr.  M.   Hall.     He    vituperates  tion  they  so  vociferously  demand. 

Mr.   Owen,  and  informs    us  that    he  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there 

does  not  withdraw  the  epithet  of  "  bru-  is  no  means  of  remedying  the  evil  that 

tap*  from    the   Council  of  the  Royal  results  from  the  coincident  claiming  of 

*  An  thi«  was  passing  the  press  we  received  one  discovery  by  several  persons.     The 

Mr.  Newport's  answer  to  Drs.  Grant  and  Hall.  *  ii*  i ^   *     r  *i.     a     *l  •      •  ^      ^ 

It  places  these  gentlemen,  particularly  the  latter,  estalillSliment  Ol  the  truth  IS  important, 

in  a  very  awkward  position.    Mr.  Newport  post-  f^-  the  honour  that  redounds  from  sue. 

tWely  sUtes,  that  the  feeding  consisted  In  occa-  '""^  *"*  nonour  lOU  reuounus  irom  8UC- 

sional  Inritations  to  dinner  or  tea ;  and  that  the  ceSS  is  tho   oulj   reward   for  the  labour 

money  affair  amounted  to  the  loan  of  16^,  Hnet  .      «    .                     .             i     ■  .    . 

r#/>at<f//'Eo.  Gas.  required  to  ensure  it;  and  thisbonour 
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should  be  sufficient,  not  onlj  to  pay  for  that  that    structure   had    (as    is    well 
the  labour,  but  at    the  same  time  to  known)  been  described  hy  him  in  his 
afford  compensation  for  the  injurjr  sus-  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
tained  by  loss  of  practice,  and  the  ex-  long*  previously.      M.  Coste  seems   to 
penses  of  warfare.    When  a  man's  dis-  have  been  misled  by  having'  examined 
covery  in  science  is  disputed,  or  pirated,  Mr.  Owen*s  plates  without  referring  to 
it  is,  as  it  were,  an  invasion  of  an  in-  the  text;  an  oversight  so  g-laring-,  that 
tellectual  patent,  and  as  much  deserves  it  is  scarcely  possible   not    to   believe 
punishment  as  the  analogous  case,  which  that  it  was  intentional,   especially  as 
falls   under  the  penalties  of  the  law.  there  is  evidence  of  his  havingr  guessed 
The  chastisement  inflicted  should  cor-  at  the  structure  of  the  chorion,  which 
respond  with  the  subject  and  nature  of  was  not  shown  to  him. 
the  offence.    We  should  be  glad  to  see        Many  minor  wars  are  also  gt>inf|f  on. 
such  conduct  visited,  in  every  instance.  The  phrenologists  are,  o£  course,  em- 
by  a  published  exposure  by  an  autho-  broiled  in   hot    disputes.       They  now 
rized  scientific  society  ;  for  we  are  sure  fight  both  abroad  and  at  home  by  their 
that  a  plan  of  this  kind  would  insure  own  little  fire-side  at  the  Phrenological 
a  fair  reward  for  unpaid  labour,  and  Society,  where  the  disciples  of  Gall  and 
secure  those  interested  in  science  from  those    of  Spurzheim  expend    a   great 
the  loss  of  much  time,  and  the  annoy,  deal  of  their  remarkable  rolobility  in 
ance  of  angry  feelings,  which  they  are  defence,    each    of  their   own    master. 
now  so  constantly  obliged  to  incur.  The   magnetic    dispute    is    going    on 
The  present  is  not  the  only  case  of  warmly,  the   magnetizers  beating   up 
dispute  that  we  have    lately  noticed,  every  where  for  recruits,  though,  we 
Dr.   M.   Hall  is,  as  usual,  tilting  at  believe,  with    more  perseverance    than 
every  one  that  does  not  acknowledge  success.    In  short,  war  is  in   all    our 
the  supremacy  of  the   reflex  function,  quarters;  there  are  so  many  about 
and    the    correctness  of  every   view    of  «•  Jealous  of  hononr,  sudden  and  quick  in 
every   thing  that  ever    he   looked  at          SeeklnJ'thi' bubble  repnuUon"- 
Professor  Miiller's  short  residence  in  ^y^^^  ^^^  ^an  scarcely  walk  abroad  in 
England  was  sufficient,  we  understond,  ^^f^j^      ^  j^  ^  ^^gj  inconvenient  sUte 
to  break  the  fragile  bands  of  scientific  of  things,  and  we  should  like  to  see  it 
attachment  which  had  existed  between  remedied.     Many  of  the  present  cham- 
him  and  several  of  our  martial  literaU.  pj^^^  ^yj  ^^^j^g  f,^^  ^y^^  g^lj  „  3^^ 
Mr.  Mayo    has  published  a  brochure  ^  ^^^  y^^^^  ^  ^^.q^j^^  ^^^  lucrative 
containing,    amongst  other  matters,  a  occupation ;  but  more  will  rise   up  in 
copy  of  his  account-current  against  the  their  places.    Till  men  of  science,  gene- 
medical  public ;  in  which  we  see   he  y^Uy,  will  agree  that  intentional  pla- 
credits  himself  with  some  very  heavy  giarism,  and  unfounded  claims  of  dis- 
sums:  we  are  glad  to  hear,  however,  coveries,     should     be     treated    much 
that     he    has    consented     to     accept  ^^^e  severely  than  they  now  arc,  the 
the     amount     which     Mr.    Whewell  annoyance  will  of  course  remain.    They 
adjudicated    to    him,    for  the    spinal  ^^^^^  determine  on  doing  this ;  and  a 
nerves.    Mr.  Owen  has  been  writing,  j^neral  chronicle  of  observations,  with 
through  M.  Arago,  to   the  Institute  of  an  accurate  record  of  their  dates  and 
France,  to  prove  that  the  claim  which  publication,  should  be  kept   at  some 
M.  Coste  advanced  (in  a  memoir  read  scientific  society.    We  might  then  hope 
before  its  members,)  to  the  discovery  ^  y^^y^  peace, 
of  the  allantois  in  the  embryo  of  the 
kangaroo,  was  utterly  unfounded^  for 
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CONTROVERSY  REGARDING  THE       TARTAR  EMETIC  IN  HYDROPS 
IRISH  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS.  ARTICULL 


The  treatment  of  eflfusinn  into  the  joints 

A  LETTER  has  been  addressed  to  our  by  tartar  emetic,  in  large  doses,  is  an  im- 

publishers,  by  authority  of  the  College  provement  which  we  owe  to  the  experi- 

/.  o                  •     -Tk  uv       A     it.         •    ii  ments  of  M.  Gimelle. 

of  Surgeons  in  Dublin,  to      require"  yy^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ourselves  with 

that  we  should  ^ive  up  the  name  of  the  giving  a  few  general  points  in  the  treat- 
writer  of  an  article  reffardinff  some  of  ment,  in  anticipation  of  the  work  which 
^,  .  ,  J'  I  •  ?  J  M.  Gimelle  is  about  to  publish  on  this 
their  recent  proceedings,  which  appeared  .object  Since  the  period  when  he  6rst  be- 
in  our  number  of  February  10th.  We  came  aware  of  the  great  advantage  to  be 
determined  not  to  comply  with  this  de-  derived  from  tartar  emetic  in  this  disease, 
J  J  /•  .1  r  11  .  he  has  treated  twenty-two  patients  in  this 
mand,  and  for  the  following  reason :—  manner,  and  all  have  been  cured.    The 

At  the  time  the  paper  in  question  was  efficacy  of  the  remedy  was  the  same  in 

published,  an   official   member   of  the  every  case;  the  differences  in  the  seat  of 

T  •  L   o  1 1         u             J        L    •     T  ^^®  disease,  m  the  age,  sex,  constitution, 

Irish  College  happened  to  be  m  Lon-  q^  temperament  of  the  patient,  in    the 

don,  and  immediately  wrote  an  answer  cause  of  the  effusion,  or  in  its  tendency  to 

to   our  first  correspondent,    requesting  ^  ^»^«  or  chronic,  seemed  to  have  no  in- 

.      "^  .          rrt--  fluence  on  the  cure,  which,  m  every  case, 

Its  immediate   insertion.     Ibis  answer  was  speedy.    The  tartar  emetic  was  never 

accordingly  appeared  in  the  following  administered  during  more  than  eighteen 

number   of   the   Gazette;    while   the  days  in  succession,    and  the  dose  never 

'  exceeded  sixteen  grains    in    twenty- four 

second  part  of  the  paper  complained  of,  hours.    Its  first  effect  was  soothing,  and 

although  in  type  and  on  the  eve  of  pub-  it  made  the  pain  cease  almost  immediately. 

llcation     was  withlipld      Now   wp    do  '^^^  improvement  was    obviously    more 

lication,   was  withljeld.     JNow   we    do  ^^^^^  whenever  it  was  borne  by  the  di- 

iiot  think  that  a  party   attacked   in  a  gestive  organs,  and  caused  neither  vomit- 
journal  has  a  right  first  to  answer  the  ing  nor  purging. 

attack,  aud  then  to  require  the  na^e  of  J.°  ^^i,:;^  6^  Z^  oWeS! 

the  original  writer,  with  a  view  to  ulte-  plovment  of  the  medicine,  which,  never- 

rior  proceedings.     This  was  the  view  theless,  was  ultimately  tolerated.    When 

„.^  «     I.  ^r  .u    _  A«           4  «.       r     *    •*  these  evacuations  had  ceased,  in  some  in* 

we  took  of  the  matter,  and  we  refer  to  it  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  increased  activity  in 

now  as  it  may  be  of  use  to   have  the  one  or  more  of  the  secretions,  such  as  pro- 
question   set  at  rest  by  the  establish-  fuse  sweats,  or  ptyalism. 
_.«                j*/^*u               1.  The  exhibition  of  the    medicine    waa 
ment   of  a  precedenL     On  the  present  ^^^^^  f^n^^^^  by  a  slight  feverishness, 

occasion  the  principle  only  can  be  esta-  which  sometimes  lasted  until  night    The 

blished,  because  it  so  happens  that  the  application  of  leeches  at  the  commence- 

^t              ,                                  I.J  ment  was  useful,  in  cases  where  the  in- 

gentleman  whose  name  was  sought,  and  flammatory  symptoms  were  very  intense. 

which  was  always  privately  attached  to  At  the  same  time  poultices  were  employed, 

his  papers,  has   come  forward  sponta-  wiUi  or  without  laudanum. 

'^i          JJ1       II.          J.  The  food  was  proportioned  to  the  appe- 

neously,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  ^^^  ^f  ^he  patientsf  on  an  average,  they 

enter  the  lists  against  the  Irish  College,  ate  a  quarter  of  the  hospital  full  diet,  or 

This  letter  will  accordingly  be  found  at  \^  equivalent.    Wine  was  given  whenever 

-,_-„       ,      f  •    •.        1- ..                .  it  was  not  contra-mdicated  by  the  general 

page  909*,  extra  hnuttt,  of  the  present  ,tate  of  the  patient.    All  kinds  of  food 

number;  and  if  the  College  or  any  other  were  given,  without  selection;  raw  food, 

party  choose  to  join  in  the  controversy,  however,  must  be  avoided-^nch  as  fruit, 

',     *^    ...    ^       *'               ,              .       "^ '  or  salad,  and  acids ;  for  instance,  vinegar 

they  will  of  course  see  the  propriety  of  ^nd  lemon-juice. 

complying  with  the  conditions  already  Opium  was  given  for  sleeplessness ;  and 

imposed  on  Dr.  Alcock.  dandelion    timne  sweetened  was  used  in 

'^  every  case. 

Such  are  the  general  points.    We  will 

now  give  the  details  of  tnree  cases  treated 
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after  this  method,  hy  M.  Gimelle,  in  the 
pvphilitic  wards  of  the  Ii6tel  des  Invalidet. 
Two  of  them  (Picard  and  Demolombe) 
are  still  detained  in  St  C6me'8  ward,  by 
venereal  affections. 

Cask  T. — Suceemve  Effusi&n  in  both  Kneet. 

Claude  Picard,  a  soldier,  aged  36,  of  a 
lymphatic  constitution,  injured  by  syphi- 
lis, came  into  St.  C6me*s  ward  on  the 
I2th  of  July,  1837.  His  disease  was 
caries  of  the  nasal  bones,  produced  by  the 
▼enereal  Tims.  His  right  leg  had  been 
crushed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  so  that 
he  could  not  walk  without  a  wooden  leg. 
After  he  had  been  in  the  ward  a  fortnight, 
he  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  right  knee. 
In  the  morning,  after  putting  on  his 
wooden  Icff,  he  tried  to  get  out  of  bed ; 
but  he  had  hardly  put  it  on  the  ground, 
when  the  pain  came  on  so  violently  that 
he  was  obliged  to  get  into  bed  again.  In 
a  short  time  there  was  a  considerable 
swelling  of  the  knee,  without  change  of 
colour  in  the  skin ;  the  part,  too,  was  hot- 
ter. The  pain  was  lancinating,  and  was 
present  only  when  the  patient  moved. 
The  swelling  increased,  and  there  was  evi. 
dent  fluctuation. 

For  twenty  days  tlie  patient  was  treated 
with  antiphfogistics  and  emollients;  thirty 
leeches  were  applied,  and  two  blisters,  as 
well  as  poultices  with  and  without  lauda- 
num ;  but  no  improvement  took  place. 

The  tartar  emetic  was  now  administered, 
and  it  was  given  for  eleven  days  running, 
in  the  following  doses : — 

First  day • 4  g^ns. 

Second  day- • 6  do. 

Third,    fourth,   fifth,    and 

sixth  days 8  do. 

Seventh  day    • .  •  • 10  do. 

Eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and 

eleventh  days  •  •  • 12  do. 

For  the  first  three  days  the  medicine 
caused  slight  feverishness,  rery  frequent 
vomiting,  and  abundant  purging.  The 
improvement  in  the  knee  was  remarkable, 
for  the  pain  had  entirely  ceased. 

On  the  following  days  the  medicine  was 
borne  by  the  stomach,  and  no  longer 
caused  purging.  The  improvement  was 
now  more  rapid  ;  the  serous  effusion  was 
re-absorbed,  and  motion  was  soon  re- 
stored. 

On  the  twelfth  day  the  tartar  emetic 
was  omitted;  on  the  fifteenth  the  knee 
was  of  its  natural  size,  and  the  cure  was 
complete. 

Ten  days  after  the  cure  of  the  right 
knee  the  left  one  was  attacked.  This  time 
the  pain  began  about  two  inches  below  the 
patella;  it  was  lancinating,  and  of  the 


same  kind  as  the  former  <me.  It 
hardly  perceptible  when  the  patient  was 
in  bed,  bat  increased  in  proportioii  as  he 
moved. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  it  passed  into 
the  knee,  still  preserving  these  cbaracteris. 
tics.  The  application  of -fifteen  leeches 
had  but  a  slight  effect  on  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms;  the  pain  remained  equally 
intense,  the  knee  speedily  became  larger, 
and  there  was  evident  floctuation.  M. 
Oimelle  now  began  to  exhibit  the  tartar 
emetic,  and  continued  it  for  eight  days,  in 
the  following  doses : — 

First  day 4  grains. 

Second  day 6    d<». 

Third  day   8     do. 

Fourth  day 10    do. 

Fifth,  sixth,  seventh,   and 

eighth  days 12 '  do. 

As  before,  there  was  vomitinfl^  and  paig- 
ing  for  three  days,  during  which  period 
the  pain  ceased  and  improvement  began. 

On  the  following  days  the  tartar  emetic 
was  borne,  and  the  patient  merely  expe- 
rienced slight  nausea ;  there  were  no 
stools.  The  effusion  was  now  rapidly  ab* 
sorbed,  and  the  cure  was  perfect  two  or 
three  days  after  the  medicine  had  been 
left  off. 

To  complete  the  history  of  this  case  we 
must  add^* 

1st.  That  during  both  periods  of  the 
treatment  with  tartar  emetic  the  patient's 
appetite  was  middling;  he  ate  quarter- 
diet,  and  drank  no  wine. 

2dly. — That  sleep  was  procured  by 
opium. 

3dly. — That  the  patient  had  profuse 
perspiration,  and  an  increased  flow  of 
saliva:  the  quantity  of  urine  remained 
the  same. 

Case  II. — Effution  into  the  Elbow  Joini, 

A  man  named  Clavel,  aged  47,  of  Ijrm- 
phatic  temperament,  and  a  medium  con- 
stitution, who  had  had  several  venereal 
affections,  was  admitter*  ^Into  St.  C6me's 
ward. 

The  patient  complained  of  having  had 
a  pain  in  his  right  elbow  for  ei^t  or 
ten  days,  without  any  cause  that  he  knew 
of.  The  pain  had  increased  gradually, 
particularly  when  the  joint  was  moved, 
and  this  at  last  became  impossible;  there 
was  swelling  without  redness;  increased 
heat;  want  of  appetite;  sleeplessness. 

The  symptoms  were  the  same  when  the 
patient  was  admitted  into  the  ward ;  to 
which  we  may  add,  that  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  elbow,  and  upon  the  sides  of 
the  olecranon,  there  were  two  round  aod 
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fluctuating  tumors,  which  were  painful  On  the  sixth  day  (which  was  the  20th 

when  touched.  of  January)  the  swelling  had  diminished 

M.  Gimelle's  diagnosis  was,  that  it  was  hy  four- fifths,  and  the  disease  was  clearly 

a  case  of  effusion  into  the  humero- cubital  getting  well. 

joint.  The     bystanders    now    requested    M. 

For  ten  days  successive  trial  was  made  Gimelle  to  omit  the  tartar  emetic,  in  order 

of  antiphlogistics    (such   as  leeches,  and  that  they  might  be  better  able  to  form  an 

poultices  both  with  and  withoutlaudanum)  opinion  of   the    efficacy  of  the   remedy, 

blisters  on  various  spots,  and  mercurial  M.  Gimelle  readily  granted  their  request, 

and  hydriodated  frictions.   These  remedies  as  he  did  not  see  any  danger  to*the  patient 

were   useless,    excepting  that    the   anti-  in  so  doing. 

phlogistics  somewhat  soothed  the  pain.  The  medicine  was  omitted  on  the  30th, 

The  tartar  emetic  was  then  exhibiteid  for  21st,  and  22nd  of  January.    On  the  20th 

eight  days  in  the  following  doses:—  and  21st,  the  improvement  continued ;  on 

First  day 4  grains.  ^^  22nd,  the  condition  of  the  patient  was 

Second  day 6    do.  stationary.    On  the  23rd,  M.  Gimelle  and 

Third  day 8    do*.  ^e  bystanders  agreed  that  the  malady  was 

Fourth  day   10    do.  aggravated.     On  the  24th,  the  medicine 

Fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  3  ,„     .  was  again  administered  in  the  dose  of  four 

eighth  days S  grains,    which    produced    fomiting    and 

«,,           ...             .                -     ,         „  abundant  stools. 

Thtf  medicine  was  borne  perfectly  well,  On  the  25th  and  26th,  the  medicine  was 

and  was  omitted  on  the  ninth  day.    There  administered  in  the  same  dose,  but  waa 

were  neither  romilings  nor  copious  stools.  n„t  followed  by  any  evacuation.     At  this 

in  spite  of  the  food  which  was  allowed  period  there  was  no  longer  any  fluid  in 

the  patient    The  improvement  was  very  the    synovial    membrane.'      The    patient 

rapid,  and  the  cure  was  complete  on  the  walked  for  a  considerable  time  without 

tenth  day.  feeling  pain,  or  augmenting  the  symptoms  | 

C.SE  ni.-i?f««»  i.o  ,H,  Knee.  °Sir I'^Tw^^s^  ^^h^Tfi^'Z 

Joseph  Demolombe,  a  soldier,  of  strong  could  be  felt  in  the  parts  of  the  synoTlal 

constitution,  and  sanguine  temperament,  membrane  which   are  extended  over  the 

who  bad  suffered  from  the  venereal  dis-  sides  of  the  patella. 

ease,  was  admitted  into  St.  C6me*s  ward  From  the  27th  to  the  30th  of  January, 

on  the  8th  of  January,  1838.     He  was  the  patient  walked  about  every  day;  fie 

labouring  under  effusion  into  the   knee,  ate  and  drank  as  usual,  and  felt  neither 

which  had  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and  pain  nor  uneasiness  in  the  knee.     Never- 

without     any    apparent     cause.       The  theless,  the  symptom  above  mentioned  still 

swelling  began   without  pain,  which  did  remained. 

not  come  on  till  the  fourth  day.    It  was  On    the  31st  of  January  and   1st  of 

intermittent,    and    was    felt    when    the  February,  the  tartar  emetic  was  again  ad. 

patient  moved  the  limbs.  ministered  in  four  grain   d«.ses.      There 

When  Demolombe  was  admitted,  the  were  slight  vomitings  on  the  first  day  only, 

knee  bad  become  of  enormous  size,  and  On  the  2nd  of  February  the  remedy  was 

there    was    manifest    fluctuation.      The  discontinued.      On  the  5th,  Demolombe 

general  reaction  was  intense.     For  the  was  entirely  cured,  after  having  taken  42 

rst  three  days  nothing  was  done  but  ap-  grains  of  tartar  emetic  at  three  different 

plying  poultices  to  the  knee.      On   the  periods,  the  dose  having  never  been  more 

fourth  day  twenty  leeches  were  put  on.  than  eight  grains  in  any  one  day. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  pain  was  relieved,  !„  this  patient  the  tartar  emetic  ne?er 

but  the  knee  was  as  large  as  before.    On  produced  any  feverishness;  nor  were  there 

the  sixth  day  two  blisters  were  applied,  sweats,  nor  more  abundant  spitting  than 

The  size  of  the  knee  did  not  lessen  on  the  usual.    His  sleep  was  always  good,  so  that 

two  subsequent  days.  jt    was    not    necessary    to    give    opium. 

The  eftiployment  of  the  tartar  emetic  Dem«»lombe's  appetite  did  not  fail,  and  he 

was  now  begun,  and  was  continued  for  continued  to  eat  quarter-diet,  and  to  drink 

fivedays,  in  the  following  doses:—  wine.— From  the  Gat€tU  des  HSpitaux   of 

First  and  second  days. .  4  grains.  Feb,  Sth,  1838. 

Third  and  fourth  days. .  6    do.  [It  strikes  us,  that  had  purging  been 

Fifth  day 8    do.  added  to  the  other  antiphlogistic  remedies 

rwy,         «.     .          ...             1  «.*^  employed  before  the  administration  of  the 

*''%®"on^'l^  .Sf^  H^M'h.!^-.^^  „edi,i„,  ^^ht  perhaps  hare  been  Su- 

ones.    On  the  third  dav  there  were  Ire-  -^„-.^  _|ak  ®  rp.. „.,;_.-.„  t 

queot  and  copioui  itoiib,  which  «eM6d  P*"*^  with— T«*»i«latoe.] 

entirely  on  the  fourth. 
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I,  .4  rt Tflf/Mn-w.  '-if  die  Enpfaratea  «x-    eoatiniiailj  pi 
iiti«>n,  «i«livr*refl  a  Icrtarei-Mi  Uu^  Alluviai    fc^s  heen  oh 


Its  4  

p«»<i  tirtn,  *l<liv.»r»H  a  Icrtare  tw  th^  Allavial  lus  been  'oiMerved  with^  ttm 

Deiwriu  ^    the  benk4  ^f  the  river  Ea-  taracy ;    aad  Boantmns,    .if  .    

phnaen,  aiwi  extend  mt^ome  kwfth  <m  eztnic,  aaj  be  eiesrij  sen  ^;»ith  a  .«Ded 

(be    aaeieiit  ^i««l  «Mm   gen^np^j    «f  tdcaeope.    b.  ohKtvui^  «4»»>  'yir^i  [«»*■  ^ 


fhe  MMmt// ftbrwt  ftab^UM.  flte;  wse  hofe  tfaoo^fat  tiiev  <fiHem  a 

•^^     TT        ^  il^htdqpge  of  ■fiiiiphi  ixi  :  'girX  Soath, 

Ff««T,  F««»r«wrT  »-  bearewr,  km  sever  poceived  anr  ciiiiii^  rf 

Jyr,  Famitj  dd'twend  a  ver^  iaWwmiay  das  kiod,  and  m  owr  eonchuie,  tiiat  if  it 

leeinref  las  any  anBoepbesayit  ia  mo  miimre  forv 

tociiacem. 
0»  tJ^^  Atmrnphtre  fif  ikhtr^  «f  dk£r  Hmtu.        gi,  w.  Berm^ti  at  eertazn  times   <ie> 

<>f    Anr  atm/yiphere  Che  ;>ftiieipai  in*  leribed  Satnm  as  baving^  a  bright  ap|icar> 

grfAi^-nU  a/e  ^^sjipen  and  ntCroi^^ea,  ia  tbe  aaee  at  tbe  foltx,  while  the   reat  ^if  tfas 

proportion  #vf  «>ne  ^f  tbe  titnmr  to  ftna  ef  plamec  is  eolnorieai ;  and  this  \m  iinnmiii 

the  \iiiur ;  hot  a  small  qsantitj  of  earb^-  t^  be  swiw  eoOected  tofpsther  in 

Ai4i  add  in  al^  fotind  in  it.    And  tA  thia  aiatigi.     If  tkia  is  the  ease, 

the  MhKt  arran^^ementa  in  natore  are  aieelj  sast  be  wmttr ;  aad  if  theta  ia 

adapted,  <io  that  any  aiaterial  ebao^  ia  anstbedirndPyarsoautfain^  of  i 

the  fftfn'pfmiUm  of  the  air  woaid  be  foU  atberwise  the  twpsialiua  wo«J 

lowed  hy  the  m<Mt  pemiei«Hia  eff»ta ;  for  eqaalized,  aad  the  mam  woold  be  at 

if  it  e/m<:ijited  merely  of  nitrogen,  ciiai>-  cad    Tbe  water,  however,  seed  aot  nee 

Kn^f  ion  wonld  be  at  an  end :  aa  nohstaneea  aarily  be  tbe  Maie  as  wds,  aor  do  pfailo^ 

whi^;h  hnm  in  eommon  air  will  not  baia  sophen  ptetead  to  my  that  the  auiw  is 

in   nitrojfren,  hot  are  immediatety  r^stia-  the  saoieas  oors;  fi>rif  itwereof  the  saaie 

ffnf«hed   hy  it     Again,  nahntance^  wbieb  sateriab  as  oms,  the  ap«ifie  gravity  of 

hardly  hnrn  in  eotnmon  air,  horn  fiercely  the  piaaet  coald  aoib^  aa  it  ia^ouif  L^|h 

in  t.n'junn.    Thnu  a  umall  qnantity  of  oil,  part  of  tbe  earth. 
\tfirttf  mnAt:  m>  hot  aji  almost  to  ham  in  air,        la  Japitcr,  the  bctta 

^f  AipprA  intoarewiel  containing  oxygen,  ihow  that  thcie  m 

will  in^fantly  rnn  into  cornhniition.    The  (thoog^  what,  we  haflr  j^sQ 

e/m<er)i}enee  of  the  atmosphere  eonniAting  liue.    Sir  W.  Bipphil  one 

wholly   of  this  gas,  wrrold  therefore   be,  served  this piasat  oevered  with  hcita^ 

that  when  <mf.   thing  tof»k  fire,  the  fire  on  retaiaiif^ idler  ■■  ahar-nca  of 

wonld  ^pr^ad  with  the  ntmont  rapiditv  to  half  a»  hear,  these  had  ail  dism^,^ 

things  whieh   at  prefient  are  not  cotodds-  How  this  bapper^  we  canaoc  explaia. 

tihie,  and  every  thing  would  fioon  be  de-  It  m,  indeed,  dificalt  to  aceovst  for  so 

nirnyfA.     And  aa  oxygen  i.^  necenMuy  fgg  sadden  a  disappeaiance  in  a  body  of  to 

renpirdtion,  it  \n  f;virlent  that  wc  could aot  large  a  diameter  as  K7,(M)0  miles;   yet  we 

exi«it  in  an  afm^^phere  of  nitrogen  alone,  mn^t,  of  coarse,  place   tbe  most  perfiect 

ffenee  we  r;an  ftereeifethat  an  atSKHphere  confidence  in  Sir  W.  Hcncfael,  and  coq. 

either  of  ox  vgen  alone  or  of  nitrogen  alone,  tent  ourselves  with  hoping,  that  when  stiU 

wofiM  not  he  at  all  adapted  to  liie  present  farther  advances  shall  have  been  made  ia 

condition   of  thifi    planet,     A«    to    the^  this  most  interesting  and  importnnt  scteace 

J^ane*  cx\%X\nn  tog(;ther  In  a  n/miewhat  dif-  of  astronomy,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  fall 
ptfut  proportion  from  that  in  which  we  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  what  in  this, 
find  tl)«'m  at  present,  althoiii(h  this  might  as    in   other  cases,    appears    at    present 
not  materially  affect  combustion,  it  would,  strange  and  unaccoontable.     Dr.  Faraday 
however,  affect  animal  life,  ana  snperin-  then  concluded  by  stating,  that  tbovigh  it 
duee   disease.     The  wei^fht  of  the  atmos-  has  not  yet  been  proved  that   tbe  other 
phcrc,  too,  is  wonrhrrfully  adapted  to  the  planets  have  any  atmosphere,  yA  they  re- 
operations which  have  to  he  curried  on  in  semble  our  planet  so  moch  in  other  ex- 
It.     Inrlced,  of  so  much  importance  is  its  ternal  circamstances,  that  we  can   hardly 
pressure,   that  if  it   were  taken  away,  all  suppose  ours  to  be  the  only  one  in  which 
the  changes  of   season  and  temperature  living  creatures  have  been  placed:  and 
would  disappear.  that  He  who  made   the  globe  with    its 
As  regards  the  other  planets,  it  is  only  atmosphere   and  Its   inhaoitants,    might 
hy  minute    and  accurate  observation  of  with  as  great  ease  have  placed  an  atmos. 
these  bodies,  when  passed   by  any  other,  pbere    and    inhabitants    in    the    others, 
that  we  can  ancertaln  any  thing  respecting  adapted  to  the  order    and  arrangement 
their  atmo^tphcre.    Now  in   tbe  case   of  which  in  them  be  may  bi^ve  seen  fit  to 
Mars,  another  body,  in  passing  it,  was  establish. 
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DRUGS   ON   SALE   IN  THE    ENGLISH   MARKET, 

With  their  Prices  and  several  Duties. 
(From  the  Official  Rsturm,  Feb.  20,  1838.^ 


Aloes,  Barbadoes,  D.p c 

Hepatic  (dry)  bd c 

Cape,  BD c 

Aniseed,  Oil  of,  German,  d.p lb 

Asafoetida,  B.D c 

Balsam,  Canada,  d.p lb 

Copaiba,  bd lb 

Pern,  BD lb 

Benzoin  (best)  BD. c 

Camphor,  unrefined,  bd c 

Cantnarides,  d.p lb 

CarraWay,  Oil  of,  d.p lb 

Cascarilla  or  Eleutheria  Barky0.p.c. 

Cassia,  Oil  of,  bd .lb 

Castor  Oil,  East  India,  bd lb 

West  1.  (bottle)  D.P.  lilb 

Castorenm,  American lb 

D.p.       Hudson's  Bay lb 

Russian.., lb 

Catechu,  BD.  Pale    ...., c 

Dark 

Cinchona  Bark,  Pale  (Crown).. . .  lb 

BD.  Red    lb 

YeUow  lb 

Colocynth,  Turkey  lb 

D.p.      Mogaaore lb 

Calnmba  Root,  BD c 

Cubebs,  BD c 

Gamboge,  BD c 

Gentian,  d.p c 

Guaiacum,  d.p lb 

Gum  Arabic,  Turkey,  fine,  d.p...  c 
Do.  seconds,  d.p.  ..  c 
Barbary,  brown,  bd.  c 

Do.  white,  d.p c 

E.  I.  fine  yellow,  bd.  c 
Do.  dark  brown,  b.d.  c 

Senegal  g^arblings,  d.p c 

Tra^acanthj  d.p c 

Iceland  Moss  (Lichen),  d.p lb 

Ipecacuanha  Root,  b.d lb 

Jalap,  BD lb 

Manna,  flaky,  BD lb 

Sicilian,  BD lb 

Musk,  China,  BD oz 

Myrrh,  East  India,  bd c 

Turkey,  bd c 

Nux  Vomica,  bd lb 

Opium,  Turke^r.  BD lb 

Peppermint,  Oil  of,  F.  bd lb 

Quicksilver,  BD lb 

Rhubarb,  East  India,  bd lb 

Dutch,  trimmed,  d.p.  lb 

Russian,  BD lb 

Saflnron,  French,  bd lb 

Spanish  lb 

Sarsaparilla,  Honduras,  bd*..  ..  lb 

Lisbon,  bd lb 

Scammony,  Smyrna,  d.p lb 

Aleppo    lb 

Senna,  East  Inaia,  bd lb 

Alexandria,  d.p lb 

Smyrna,  D.p lb 

Tripoli,  D.p lb 


Duty  Paid 

Pricb. 

Duty. 

In  16M  to 

SMMjiM 

last  week. 

imtytt. 

je  s.  d. 

^  *.  d. 

«.  d. 

12    0    0  to  SO    0    0 
6    0    0        14    0    0 
2    8    0             

iBP.lbO   21 
JF.    ibl»  «5 

7,880 

18,253 

0    9    6 

0    9    6 

F.    Jl^l    4 

0    7    0 

0    7    6 

ILL 

1    4 

64 

129 

2  10    0 

5    0    0 

€ 

6    0 

29 

' 

0    1    S 

9  i    ^ 

lb 

0    1 

464 

— — 

0    6    6 

c 

4    0 

25 

16 

0    4^ 

lb 

1    0 

111 

142 

as  «  • 

«0    0    0 

c 

4    0 

23 

3 

9.#  « 

c 

1    0 

115 

63 

«   5    6 

lb 

1    0 

8,039 

8,514 

«    9    0 

lb 

4    0 

291 

1  15    0 

lb 

0    1 

3,340 

1,836 

0    7    0 

lb 

1    4 

851 

669 

0    0    6 
0    2    S 

0    0  10 

c 

1    8 

(     829 

1,104 

1  15    0 
10    0 

1    4    0 

(lb 

0    6 

196 

147 

none 

18    0 
8    0    0 



{c 

1    0 

625 

8,495 

0    9    0 

0    3    6 

1.U 

0    3    0 

0    6    0 

Ub 

0    1 

12,580 

38,495 

0    9    0 

3 

* 

0    2    6 
0    8    0 

0    4    0 

^Ik 

0    9 

858 

l,f9l 

1    4    0 

2   5    0 

lb 

0    2 

3,393 

4,896 

5    0    0 

lb 

0    6 

8,174 

6,889 

5    0    0 

15    0    0 

c 

4    0 

8 

1    4    0 

c 

4    0 

23 

65 

0    1    0 

0    1     8 

c 

6    0 

36 

8    0    0 

9    0    0 

■J 

5    0    0 

7    0    0 

Co 

6    0 

1,012 

784 

8    0    0 

8    3    0 

4  15    0 

3 

3    0    0 
1  15    0 

3  10    0 
2    5    0 

^ 

6    0 

75 

437 

4  15    0 

5    0    0 

c 

6    0 

1,497 

C9 

8    0    0 

12    0    0 

c 

6    0 

141 

42 

0    0    2| 

0    0    8 

lb 

0    1 

— — 

810 

0    19 

0    9    0 

lb 

1    0 

3,127 

2,398 

0    2    3 

lb 

0    6 

4,306 

6,713 

0    4    0 
0    17 

0    5    6 

(lb 

0    8 

1,424 

7,754 

1    0    0 

1    8    0 

oz 

6    0 

304 

336 

5    0    0 

14    0    0 

^ 

6    0 

16 

43 

2    0    0 

11  10    0 

0    8    0 

0    9    0 

lb 

2    6 

162 

— — 

0  13    6 

lb 

1    0 

4,558 

5,184 

110 

lb 

4    0 

20 

129 

0    8    6 

lb 

0    1 

30.534 

39,829 

0    9    6 

0    3    3 

lb 

1    0 

4,710 

5,503 

0    8    6 
0    8    8 

0    4    0 

(F.lb 

1    0 

918 

1,936 

0  18    0 
0  19    0 

^1k 

1    0 

919 

1,243 

0    1    0 

0    1    9 

Mb 

0    6 

16,555 

13,046 

0    2    0 

0  12    0 

0  15    0 

('" 

9    6 

1,075 

1,791 

0    0    8 

0    0    4 

'E.LlbO    6    1 

10,975 

15,137 

0    1    6 
0    10 

0    1    3 

i  Other 
\  sorts 

0    6 

15,812 

14,754 

0    10 

0    1    3 

tit  BD.  In  Bond.— c.  Cwt.~B.  P.  British  Possessions.  ~F.  Foreign.— d.  p.  Duty  paid. 
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ACCIDEXTS  ADMITTED  AT   THE 
LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Swrgeo/i,  Mr.  Scott. 
Assistant'Surgeotif  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Jan.  Sex.  Age.  Case. 

30.  M.  47     Lacerated  scalp. 
M.  48    Sprnioed  ankle. 
M.  21         Do.  du. 
F.   19    Scalded  feet. 

F.  77     Fractured  arm, 

31.  M.  55    Fractured  lepr. 

M.  23    Contused    wounds    of    the 
head   and   concussion   of 
Feb.  the  spine. 

1.  M.  36    Compound    fracture  of  the 

humerus. 
M.  57    Hernia  (reduced). 

2.  M.  39    Wounded  leg. 
M.  47    Fractured  ribs. 
M.    6    Burn  (dead). 

F.  43  Injured  abdomen. 

3.  M.  78  Fractured  patella  tnmsTdrse. 
F.  43  Burn  (dead). 

4.  M.  10  Wounded  foot 

5.  M.  39  Retention  of  urine. 

M.  20    Dislocation  of  the  humerus 
and  fracture  of  the  scapula. 
M.  44    Injured  eye. 

In-Patients    19 

Out-PatienU 30 

Total 49 

Surgeon  of  the  Week,  Mr.  Luke. 
AssUtant-Surgeon,  Mr.  Curling. 

Cote. 

Sprained  ankle. 

Contused  foot. 

Contused  head  and  face. 

Scald  on  the  foot. 

Contused  back. 

Contused  side. 

Punctured  wound  of  the 
hand. 

Contused  hip. 

Injured  eye. 

Contused  head. 

Contused  knee. 

Contused  side. 

Concussion  and  contused 
head. 

Fractured  ribs. 

Compound  fracture  of  the 
thumb  requiring^  amputa- 
tion, and  lacerated  wound 
of  the  hand. 

Laceration  of  the  scalp. 

Sprained  ankle. 

Strangulated  femoral  hernia 
(operated  on.) 

Concu.ssion. 

Lacerated  wound  of  the 
scalp. 

Contused  knee. 

Contused  side. 


PeH 

Sex.  Age 

6. 

M.  19 

M.  23 

M.  45 

F.  22 

F.  45 

F.  40 

F.  14 

7. 

F.  12 

F.  45 

F.  17 

* 

F.  28 

F.  48 

M.  17 

M.  58 

M.  17 

8. 

M.  48 

M.  22 

F.  65 

9. 

M.  26 

M.  52 

M.  19 

10. 

M.  30 

F.  26  Gun>shot     wound     of     the 

face  (a.) 

F.  26  Cut  head. 

11.  F.  12  Bum. 
F.    4  Scald. 

M.  49  Lacerated  wonnd  of  the  side. 

12.  M.  41  Lacerated  wound  of  the  knee. 
M.  45  Sprained  ankles. 

M.  37  Contused  back. 

M.  58  Fractured  ribs. 

M.  56  Fractured  tibia  and  fibula. 

F.  82  Fractured  fibula. 

In  patients 33 

Out-patients 35 

Total 68 

(a.)  In  this  case  the  wound  was  in- 
flicted with  a  bullet  ttom  a  pocket  pistol, 
which  was  discharged  about  a  yard  fmm 
the  patient's  face,  by  a  young  man  who 
did  not  know  that  it  was  loaded.  The 
ball  entered  on  the  right  side  of  the  nose« 
tniTersed  obliquely  downwards  to  the  left 
side,  SToiding  the  palate,  and  appears  to 
be  lodged  somewhere  behind  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw.  Blood  continued  to  ooze 
from  the  nose  and  mouth  for  some  boors. 
There  was  much  pain,  swelling,  and  con- 
stitutional irritation,  for  se?enu  days;  bat 
by  the  repeated  application  of  leeches  and 
other  means,  this  has  subsided,  and  the 
woman  is  now  in  a  fair  way  for  recorenr ; 
but  the  bullet  has  not  yet  been  extracted. 

NOTICE. 
We  have  received  several  letters  on  the 
subject  of  the  discussion  which  is  now 
taking  place  in  Dublin,  with  reference  to 
some  recent  regulations  of  the  Irish  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  We  are  unavoidably 
compelled  to  postpone  their  publication. 
Among  them  we  ought  to  mention  a  letter 
dated  Feb.  10,  from  <'  A  Professor  in  the 
School  of  the  Apothecaries*  Hall,"  in  an- 
swer  to  one  which  had  appeared  in  a  pre- 
ceding number. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OF  BURIALS, 
Prom  Bills  orMoRTALmr,  Feb,  27,  1838. 


Age  and  Debility .  87 

Apoplexy      •       .  2 

Atthma         •       .  18 

Childbirth     .       .  1 

Contumptlon       •  47 

CoDvulnions         .  31 

Croup   ...  1 
Dentition  or Teethlnf  6 

DIarrhflea      .        •  I 

Dropay          .        .  9 

Drouiiy  in  the  Brain  6 

Epilepsy      .  1 

Eryaipelss    .        .  1 
Ferer     .       .       .11 

Fever,  Typhua     •  8 

Heart,  diseased   .  8 

Hernia           .        •  I 


Hooping  Coagh    .  7 

Inflammatioo       .  17 
Bo«reU8c  Stomech    6 

Brain                   .  A 
Lungs  and  Pleura  1 1 

Influensa      .        •  3 

Insanity       .        •  I 

LiTer,  diseased     .  I 

Meanles        •        •  3 

MortlAcation         •  S 

Paralysis       •       •  S 

Small-pox     •       •  7 

Stricture       .       .  I 

Tumor          •        .  S 

Uuknown  Causes  48 

Casualties    .  10 


Decrease  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  I    ^9 
the  precedinir  week        •        .        .   f 


WiLsoM  ft  Son, Printers,  67,  Skinner-sU,  Loadev 


(Extra  limitesj 


CHANGES  IN  THE 
nOYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  IN  IRELAND. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  that  this  violence  was  a  last  resource^ a 

fi^amester's  hazard— -to  retrieve  the  fall- 

gj(t  ing  fortunes  of  his  party?     I    cannot 

answer.  The  result  must  decide. 
I  SUBSCRIBE  my  name  to  this  letter.  My  He  has  pronounced  my  letter  to  be 
former  sigfnature  of  "  Member  of  the  <*  a  collection  of  direct  falsehoods,"  and 
College  of  Surgeons,"  was  a  real  and  he  has  "  pledged  himself  to  support  his 
not  a  feigfned  one,  and  I  adopted  it  not  statements  by  reference  to  the  minutes 
for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  for  vo-  of  the  College  and  its  committees."  I 
luntarily  and  of  my  own  accord  I  trans-  accept  his  challenge,  and  I  call  upon 
mitted  to  you  my  name,  but  under  the  him  to  redeem  his  pledge.  I  call  also 
impression  that  the  letter  of  a  member  upon  you  to  l>ear  witness  to  the  pledge, 
of  the  Corporation  would  excite  more  and  to  be  umpire  in  the  quarrel.  And 
attention  than  my  own  name  would  now  for  the  falsehoods : — 
command.  No.  1  states  that  my  assertion  *'  that 
I  was  not  unprepared  for  an  intempe-  the  publication  of  an  article  headed 
rate  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  10th  ult.,  Irish  College  of  Surgeons — Pharmacy 
which  I  here  avow,  but  I  confess  that  Laws,  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Col« 
the  reply  which  has  been  attempted  has  lege,"  is  absolutely  untrue.  My  state- 
taken  me  altogether  by  surprise.  If  my  ment,  sir,  is,  that  the  article  has  not  been 
letter  were,  as  asserted  by  your  cor-  published  **  by  the  order  and  with  the 
respondent,  **  neither  more  nor  less  than  sanction"  of  the  College.  And  I  repeat 
a  collection  of  direct  falsehoods,"  what  it.  If  it  had  been,  the  minutes  of  the 
more  was  necessary  than  to  have  refuted  College  would  contain  the  order,  and  a 
them  ?  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit !  record  that  its  sanction'  for  the  publica- 
I  am  therefore  much  at  a  loss  to  explain  tion  had  been  asked  and  given.  I  de- 
the  total  abandonment  of  temper  and  mand  the  production  of  them.  They 
courtesy  displayed  in  that  reply.  Did  exist  not.  He  has  told  you,  and  per- 
the  writer  imagine  that  he  would  thereby  haps  will  tell  you  again,  that  it  was 
deter  me  from  my  purpose  ?  If  so,  he  done  by  the  committee.  Sir,  I  never 
has  greatly  mistaken  me.  Vituperative  said  that  it  was  not.  In  truth,  until  I 
violence  never  shall  deter  me,  while  I  had  read  his  letter,  f  did  not  know  by 
feel  myself  in  the  right.  Did  he  ima-  whom  it  was  done,  for  the  statement  is 
ginc  that  he  could  thereby  lure  me  to  anonymous,  and  could  not  be  recognised 
descend  from  my  position^ and  to  imitate  as  the  act  of  any  party.  But,  sir,  the 
his  example?  No,  no,  sir!  He  that  has  committee  is  not  toe  College,  and  I  re- 
truth  on  his  side  can  afford  to  keep  his  cognise  no  right  in  any  committee  to 
temper;  and  no  man  loses  it  until  he  has  make  use  of  the  name  of  the  College, 
lost  his  cause.  Can  it  be,  as  his  forward  and  above  all  an  anonvmous  use  of  it, 
authority  to  you  to  publish  his  name  without  its  express  authority  and  sanc- 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  he  intended  tion.  And  I  cail  again  upon  the  Col- 
to  impress  you,  the  profession,  and  me,  lege  to  see  to  it. 
with  the  idea  that  he  contemplated  No.  2.— I  refer  to  No.  6. 
maintaining  his  charges  even  by  the  No.  3. — **  The  proposed  change  has 
duello  ?  If  so,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  not  received  due  consideration,  or  suffi- 
he  must  do  so  by  other  means,  at  least  cient  sanction  from  the  College,  or  the 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned :  or  can  it  be  profession."     In  proof  of  the  falsehood 
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of  this,  be  informs  you  that  **  the  pro-  No.  4.  "  The  proportion  of  the  com- 
posed change  has  been  ander  considera-  munications  from  the  country,  favoura- 
tionsincethemonthof  November  last  ;*'  ble  to  the  change,  does  not  exceed  a 
t.  e.  from  November  0th,  when  the  com-  third  of  the  entire."  I  demand  that  the 
mittee  was  appointed,  to  January  8th,  falsehood  of  this  statement  shall  be 
when  it  agreed  to  its  report.  An  amaz-  proved  by  the  production  of  the  letters, 
ing  lengm  of  time,  aoubtless,  for  so  And  here  I  have  to  lay  before  the  pro- 
unimportant  a  measure!  But,  sir,  the  fession  a  flagrant  breach  of  privilege 
truth,  according  to  his  own  statement,  committed  against  me.  I  have  sought 
(for  out  of  his  own  mouth  I'll  judge  him,)  to  see  these  letters.  It  is  my  right,  as 
is  that  the  proposed  change  had  not  re-  a  member  of  the  College,  to  see  them 
ceived  any  consideration  at  all.  For  if  I  please,  and  when  I  please,  and  they 
what  does  he  say  ?  '*  The  appointment  are  withheld  from  me.  They  have  been 
of  a  committee"  to  consider  the  change !  removed  from  the  College,  and  (as  I 
No  I  but  '*  to  take  measures ybr  its  ac-  have  been  informed  by  the  secretary  of 
complithment  was  at  that  time  made,"  the  committee)  intrusted  to  a  clerk !  to 
&c.  So  that,  according  to  his  own  ad.  make  an  abstract  of  them  !  An  abstract 
mission,  the  first  step  taken  in  the  of  ninety-eight  letters  from  diflferent 
business  was  to  appoint  a  committee /or  persons !  I !  And  the  secretary  declines 
iti  accomplishment.  In  ordinary  cases,  to  inform  me  who  has  them,  or  where 
sir,  the  nrst  step  is  to  appoint  a  com-  the  person  is  to  be  found,  without  leave 
mittee  to  decide  upon  the  principle,  and  of  toe  committee,  who  have  no  autho- 
the  propriety  of  its  adoption,  but  that  rity  in  the  matter, 
seems  to  have  been  deemed  unnecessary  But  leaving  your  correspondent  to 
in  this  case,  and  to  have  been  disregarded,  redeem  his  pledge,  I  shall  here  submit 
In  the  second  place,  he  tells  you  ''  that  the  published  opinions  of  those  practL 
the  report  was  unanimously  agreed  to  at  tioners  in  the  country,  who  have  as  yety 
one  or  the  laraett  meetingrs  of  the  Col-  to  my  knowledge,  expressed  them.  The 
lege  known  for  years!"  Sir,  this  is  a  profession  in  Cork  have  declared  them- 
rash  —a  mad  assertion.  In  reply,  I  dtf-  selves  averse  to  interfering  with  the 
mand  to  know,  1st,  how  many  members  province  of  the  apothecary.  In  Lime- 
composed  the  College  at  which  the  re-  rick  they  object  to  the  **  union  of  the 
port  was  agreed  to  ?  2d,  What  is  the  practice  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  in 
greatest  number  of  members  who  have  the  person  of  the  apothecary ;"  and,  on 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  College  the  other  hand,  they  state  **  that  they 
within,  we  shall  say,  the  last  &ve  years  ?  would  by  no  means  sanction  the  sale  of 
On  the  true  answers  to  these  questions  I  medicines,  compounded  or  otherwise, 
might  rest  my  cause ;  they  alone  would  on  the  part  of  tjbe  physician  or  surgeon, 
suffice.  He  terms  my  proportion  between  whether  prescribed  by  himself  or  others." 
the  number  who  votea  upon  the  question  (See  Limerick  Standard,  January  26.) 
and  that  of  the  entire  Dody,  an  equivo-  And  in  Sligo,  the  licentiates  of  the  Col- 
cation  i  why  I  cannot  say,  since  he  does  lege  resident  there,  and  six  in  number, 
not  deny  the  accuracy  of  my  premises,  have  declared  *'  that  they  never  have  to 
But  he  says  that  *'  there  are  not  more  the  College  authoritatively  offered  any 
than  00  members  resident  in  Dublin."  opinion  whatever  on  the  subject  of  the 
Well,  where  were  they  ?  Half  that  bill."  And,  "  though  they  may  pos- 
Dumber  did  not  vote  upon  the  adoption  sibly  anticipate,  they  would  lament,  the 
of  the  report.  Where  were  the  rest  ?  necessity  which  should  require  them  to 
The  entire  number,  more  or  less  by  three  make  up  medicines  for  their  patients." 
or  four,  have  been  present  at  the  (College  (See  Sligo  Journal.)  Sir,  I  ask,  are  these 
within  the  time  woieh  I  have  specified,  "  unreservedly  favourable  ?" 
and  why  were  they  not  on  this  occasion  ?  No.  6.  "  The  licentiates  of  Dublin 
But  he  says  '*  more  than  one-third,  in  have  actualljr  protested  against  the  mea- 
consequence  of  old  agc^  indolence,  <Scc.,  sure."  "  This  is  totally  false."  The  fol- 
never  attend."  There  is  not,  I  believe,  lowing  is  an  extract  from  the  report 
sir,  at  this  moment,  a  single  member,  presented  by  their  committee  to  the  ge- 
resident  in  Dublin,  incapacitated  from  neral  meeting  of  the  licentiates,  adopted 
attendance  by  old  age,  and  I  hardly  thereby,  and  presented  to  the  pharmacy 
think  that  you  will  admit  indolence  to  committee,  it  has  been  taken  from  a 
be  a  sufficient  apology  for  absence  on  copy  of  the  report  furnished  to  me  by  a 
such  an  occasion.  member  of  the  licentiates'  committee :— 
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*'  They  must,  at  the  same  time,  express  ofgfentlemen  learning  the  meaning  of 
th  eir  Jeep  regret,  that,  to  the  discredit  language  before  thej  venture  to  use  it. 
of  the  medical  profession,  instances  are  But  we  will  suppose  his  meaning  ex- 
not  wanting  where  a  licensed  practi-  pressed.  Now,  sir,  the  published  state- 
tioner  has  combined  the  profession  of  the  ment  contains  but  six  propositions.  The 
physician  with  the  business  of  the  apo-  petition  contains  seven  ;  I  demand  the 
thecary,  an  union  which  your  commit-  seventh.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  part  of  the 
tee  strongly  deprecate,  as  one  disrepu-  instruction  to  the  committee  that  the 
table  to  our  profession,  as  at  present  College  shall  be  empowered  to  educate 
constituted,  unjust  to  the  apotnecary,  and  qualify  a  general  practitioner  ?  I  de- 
and  highly  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  mand  the  answer.  Tne  published  state- 
society."  What  think  you  now,  sir  ?  ment  contains  it  not. 
Do  the  licentiates,  "  with  very  few  ex-  Before  I  conclude,  I  beg  to  re- 
ceptions, heartily  concur  in  the  pro-  mind  you  that  you  have  given  in- 
posed  change?"  Have  the^r  or  have  gertion  to  the  charges  against  me  on 
they  not  protested  against  it.^  Your  a  pledge  that  they  should  be  substan- 
correspondent  states  that  those  of  them,  tiatcd.  You  will  therefore  not  think 
who  are  advocates  for  another  plan,  are  it  too  much  that  I  should  now  expect 
^et  willing  and  anxious,  in  the  event  of  that  you  require  the  fulfilment  of  that 
Its  failure,  to  recur  to  the  general-practi-  pledge.  If  it  be  not  redeemed  you  have 
tioner-system  as  an  alternative.  Hear  been  duped  as  much  as  I  mali^ed,  and 
what  they  do  say :— *•  Should  they  fail  to  I  regara  it  as  an  act  only  of  impartial 
procure  from  parliament  the  redress  they  justice  that  my  accuser  be  required  to 
with  confidence  demand,  they  feel  there  fulfil  his  pledge,  and  that  he  shall  not 
will  be  left  for  them  but  one  alterna-  be  permitted  to  take  shelter  under  any 
tive,  namely,  to  look  for  an  enactment  pretext.  Let  him  not  imagine  that  he 
b^  which  the  physician  and  surgeon  shall  escape  under  cover  of  College  rules  ; 
will  be  entitled  to  dispense  medicines  to  he  was  not  ignorant  of  them  when  he 
their  own  patients ;  a  course,  however,  gave  the  pledge,  which  was  to  stamp 
to  which  they  acknowledge  it  will  be  accuracy  upon  his  statements,  and  Col- 
repugnant  to  their  feelings  to  be  obliged  lege  rules  shall  not  now  save  him  from 
to  bend."  Where  is  the  falsehood  now,  its  redemption.  He  is  a  committee, 
sir  ?  man,  and  it  would  seem  can  do  as  he 
Nos.  2 — 6.  No.  2.  All  "  the  provi-  pleases.  At  all  events,  he  can  easily 
sions  which  it  is  intended  that  the  Act  obtain  from  the  Colles^,  and  I  will  ad- 
of  Parliament  shall  contain  have  not  vocate  and  yote  for  it,  disnensation  from 
been  made  public."  No.  6.  "  They  ap-  any  rule  which  may  stana  in  his  way. 
pear  to  me  to  be  only  a  mask  for  an-  I  beg  to  remind  the  profession  that 
other  as  yet  not  avowed  design."  To  under  the  bill  which  is  to  be  sought 
the  latter  he  replies — "  I  can  only  on  they  are  to  sell  medicine, 
the  part  of  the  College,  the  committee,  I  have  the  honour  now,  sir,  to  subscribe 
and  myself,  flatly  deny  this  statement."  myself. 

You  sraile,  sir,  1  doubt  not,  at  such  a  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

method   of  proving  my  assertion  false,  Benjamin  Alcock, 

that "  they  appear  to  me  to  beso."  I  have  m.b.  m.r.c.s.i. 
resolved  to  refrain  from  corafnent;   else 

surely  I  might  make  one  on  the  propriety  Dublin,  Feb.  24, 1838. 
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LECTURES  and  albuminons,  being  caused,  probably, 

„^  YHi  by  only  an  in6Uration  of  the  pores  of  the 

'TkTT'.ro-r^*  ^v^^^  .  •.T^  •^rr^v^.^^r*  ^t^  tiwucs  wlth  soft  lymph,which,a8  thc  inflaiD- 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF  ^^^ion  subsides,  is  eliminated  and  expec- 

THE  CHEST,  torated  with  the  mucus  of  the  membrane. 

The  deposits  that  are  the  most  readily 

iNCLdDiNG  THE  pRiNCiPLBs  OF  PHYSICAL  produccd  by  inflammation  in  highly  vital 

AND  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  tissucs,  are  also  the  most  readily  removed; 

^,.       ,  ^    ,       ^„.«  *  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  soft  albuminous 

Dehvered  during:  the  Spring  Seasons  of  ^^tter  that  is  effused  by  acute  inflamma- 

1836  and  1887,  ^ion   j^   cellular  textures,  and  in  paren- 

At  the  Atiatomical  School^  Kinnerion  Street ^  chymata  in  general,  if  it  be  not  so  abun- 

near  St  Oeorge^s  Hospital,  J*"^  ."  ^,  interfere  with  the  absorbent 

^  '^      *  functions  of  the  vessels,  becomes  absorbed 

Br  Charles  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.  F.R.S.  as  the  inflammation  subsides. 

— ^  But  it  is  othervirise  vrhen  the  infiam- 

Lectdre  XV.  mation  recurs  frequently,  or  is  of  long  du- 

_.  ^  ,     M-       r     ,       .   .  r.     ^  ration;  for  it  then  causes  an  effusion  of  a 

Diuaset  of  the  Air-tuhes  (concluded)— Changes  i^^  absorbable  nature,  involves  the  less 

ofSiructure:  Thickening  of  the  Membrane* ;  vital  structures,  and,  as  the  changes  in. 

Hypertrophy  of  the   Longitudinal  Hbre$;  duced  are  slow,  so  they  are  more  perma- 

Bioidity ;  Pathology  andSi<rui  ;  Treatment,  nent,  because  they  become  idenUfied  with 

^Dilatations  of  the  Bronchi;    VarietUs ;  the  nutriUve  or  reparative  functions  of 

Pathology  and  Mode  of  Production ;  Symp.  ^^iew  Ussues.      There  will  then  be  pro- 

toms  and  Effects  ;  Physical  Signs,  and  their  juoed  a  degree  of  hvpertrophy  of  some  or 

dhtinciionjrom  those  oj  Phthisis;  Amphoric  all  of  the  various  tissues  composing  the 

Sound  on  Percusswn ;  Treatment  and  Pre^  tubes.     SomeUmes  there  will   be  an  ex- 

vention-^Ulcersof  the  Bronchi.  traordinary  growth  of  the  mucous  mem- 

We  have  now  to  notice  certain  changes  brane,  such  as  appears  to  be  represented 

of  structure  which  the  air-tubes  occasion-  in  this  plate  of  Dr.  Carswell'ff,  where  there 

allv  present.    These  are,  I  believe,  gene-  is  also  a  great  dilatation  of  the  tubes. 

rally  the  consequences  either  of  inflam-  More  commonly,  however*  it  is  the  harder 

mation,  or  of  some  kindred  modification  and  lees  vital  textures,  that  undergo  the 

of   the  vascular  function    affecting    the  change,  and  its  effect  is  to  increase  the  rigl. 

nutritive   process.     Inflammation,   when  dityofthetubes,aotfaatthereisadiminotion 

often  recurring  or  long  continued  in  the  of  their  expansibility  and    contractility. 

bronchial  membranes,  as  elsewhere,  in*  Nothing  ia  more  eommon  than  to  see  the 

duces  a  change  of  structure  ;  and  the  me-  air-tnbn  of  persons  who  have  long  suf- 

chanical  forces  to  which  they  are  subjected  fered    from    bronchitis,    presenting     an 

in  the  function  of  respiration,  may  modify  undue  development  of  the  longitudinal 

this  change  in  various  manners.  elastic  fibres;  whilst  in  other  cases  the 

The  most  simple  change  of  structure  is  outer  cellular  coat  of  the  larger  bronchi  ia 

a  mere  thickening  of  the  mucous  and  sub-  thick  and  indurated,  and  their  cartilages 

mucous  membranes,  which  you   see  ex-  are  sometimes  partially  ossified.    Any  of 

hibited  in  these  drawings.    This  generally,  these  changes  has  the  effect  of  rendering 

in    some  degree,  accompanies  acute  in-  the  lungs  less  easily  expansible  in  respi- 

flammation;  Dut  it  is  then  only  temporary,  ration ;  the  first  in  particular  Is  a  common 

and  subsides  as  the  secretion  Dtcomes  fnm  cause  of  the  short  breath,  which  penoBs 

636.— xzi.  3  N 
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freqnently  affected  with  bronchitis  gene-  death,  no  other  lesion  than  a  general  red. 
rally  manifest;  and  although  not  often  ness  of  the  membrane  lining   the   larger 
Bcrions  in  itself,  yet  it  may  so  abridge  the  tabes,  and  an  extraordinary  derelopment 
sphere  of  the  fbnction  of  respiration  as  to  of  the  longitudinal  fibres.    This  appear- 
make  its  increased  exertion,   on  bodily  ance  is  ?ery  common  in  the  bodies  of  old 
exercise,  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  disorder,  people    who    ha?e  long  been   subject  to 
and  to  render  it  ill  able  to  bear  any  other  cough  and  shortness  of  breath  ;  but  I  hate 
attacks  of  disease,  to  which  the  lungs  can  seen  it  also  in  the  middle  aged,  and  in  a 
in  general  adapt  themseWes  by  supple-  few  instances  in  younger  subjects.     It  is 
mentary  efforts.   Thns,  when  one  portion  not,  however,  met  with  in  all  cases  of  mo- 
ot a  healthy  lung  is  attacked  with  pneu-  tracted  bronchitis;  these  sometimes  lead 
roonia,  or  compressed  by  a  pleuritic  effa-  to  other  and  opposite  results ;  and  it  is 
sion,  its  function  is  supplied  by  the  in-  probabhr  connected  especially  with  some 
creased  and  quickened  movements  of  the  kinds  of  inflammation,  which,  as  in  other 
other  portions,  which,  in  their  natural  situations,  show  a  particular  dispoeitioo 
state,  are  equal  to  this  augmented  task  i  to  affect  the  fibrous  tissues ;  but  farther 
but  if  their  pliant  elasticity  be  impaired,  obserrations  are  wanted  on  the  snbjecL 
and  their  size  more  fixed  by  an  increased  There  is  one  point  with  regard  to  treat- 
stiffness,  they  will  be,  in  proportion,  less  ment,    which  is  sng^ted  by  a  know- 
available  for  additional  exertion,  and  the  ledge  of  this  change  of  structure— that  not 
body  will  suffer  the  more  from  the  crip-  only  should  we  persevere  in  the  nse  of  the 
pled  state  of  the  function.  means  which  tend  to  eradicate  the  low 
The  chief  sign  of  hypertrophy  of  the  degrees  of  inflammation  that  prodnce  it, 
longitudinal  fibres,  and  of  increased  re-  especially  alkaline  expectorants  and  conn- 
gidity  of  the  tubes  generally,  is,  diffieuUff  ter- irritants,  but  we  should  also  endeavour 
qfimpirathn,  which  is  short,  quick,  and  to  countervail,  by  mechanical  means,  that 
performed  with  an  effort,  especially  on  mechanical  limitation  which  this  change 
making  any  exertion ;  whilst  the  expire-  induces  in  the  size  of  the  tubes.     If  the 
tion  is  comparatively  easy ;  but  both  acts  patient  use  no  exertion,  and  give  his  longs 
are  often  accompanied  by  wheezing  sounds,  little  play,  any  increase  in  the  rigidity  of 
from  irregularities  in  the  caliber  of  some  the  tuba  will  mora  readily  fix  them  in 
of  the  tubes,  and  frequently  from  partial  their  present  contracted  state:  but  if  be 
congestions  or  inflammation,  from  which  take  moderate  exercise,  increased  as  habit 
tubes  thus  diseased  are  rarely  tree.    The  improves  his  power,  the  lungs  will  be  kept 
vesicular  murmur  is  impaired,  and  the  ex-  in  that  free  mobile  condition  that  is  least 

{mansion  of  the  whole  chest  is  peroeptibly  favourable  to  rigidity  or  deposition  of  any 
imited.    These  signs  resemble  those  of  kind.    Probably  even  special  efforts  of  in- 
spasmodic  asthma,  except  that  they  are  halation  would,  be  useful  with   the  same 
permanent,  and  are  not  removed  as  the  ▼iew ;  and  as  this  might  be  combined  with 
latter  may  be  for  an  instant,  on  breathing  some  mildly  stimulating  vapour,  such  as 
after  holding  the  breath,  as  I  described  to  that  of  water  impregnate  with  tar,  cam- 
yon  in  the  last  lecttire.  phor,  or  the  like,  it  might  be  made  also 
Inasmuch  as  these  lesions  seem  to  arise  serviceable  in  improving  the  condition  of 
firom  continued  inflammation,  it  becomes  the  secreting  menibrane.    You  can  readily 
of  the  more  importance  to  direct  remedies  perceive,  however,  that  great  discretion  is 
against  those  forms  of  bronchitis  that  are  necessity  in  the  employment  of  these  me- 
habitoal,   or    frequently  recurring.     An  chanical  means;  for    if  they  strain  the 
imperfectly  cured  cough  will  often  hang  tubes    beyond  the  due  limits,    they  may 
on  a  patient  for  months,  and  even  for  cause  a  morbid  yielding  of  their  walls,  and 
years.    Not  being  much  incommoded  by  increased  inflammation ;  and  if  exertion 
It,  and  the  general  health  not  suffering  beusedbeyond  what  the  function  of  respi- 
materially,  he  will  not  think  it  worth  while  ration  can  support,  it  will  occasion  con- 
to  persevere  in  the  nse  of  remedies,  or  of  a  gestions  in  the  lungs,  which  may  aggravate 
£  roper  regimen.    In  the  process  of  time,  the    original   disease,   and    may    induce 
owever,  especially  under  the  influence  of  lesions  of  other  kinds.     They  are  more 
fVesh  colds,  to  which  he  is  always  more  eligible  in  young  than  in  old  subjects,  for 
liable,  the  breathing  becomes  permanently  in  the  latter  the  change  is  more  likely  to 
shortened,  and  an  irritation  is  often  fixed  be    permanent,    under    the  influence  of 
in  some  of  the  affected  tubes,  and  manifests  that  general  law  by  which,  as  age  ad- 
its effect  on  their  secreting  function  by  an  vances,  fibrous  tissues  tend  to  assume  a 
habitual  expectoration,  generally  of  a  thin  cartilaginous  hardness,  and  cartilage  be- 
mucous,    or   pituitous    character.      This  comes  rigid  with  osseous  matter, 
affection  varies  greatly  in  degree.    I  have 

seen    several   cases    of    severe   habitual        There  is  another  kind  of  alteration  of 

dyspnoea,  which  ultimately  proved  fatal,  the  air.tubes  that  has  attracted  more  at- 

present  all  the  characters  which  I  have  tention  than  those  which  1  have  hitherto 

described  ;  and  then  was   found,  after  described;  I  mean  dUatatum  «f  (JW  6reiidki. 
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This  ftStetlon  deterra  attention,  not  onlj 
on  its  own  Boconnt,  bat  alio  boiaaM 
it  ■ranetime*  prodacespb^Tiicaliinii  wbicb 
cloBcIf  rcKmbls  IliDW  nf  pblbiiia.  Tbe 
drawing!  berore  jon  exhibit  diSerent 
forms  wbicb  tbe  dflautlom  annme.  To 
tJiow  tbem  well,  the  branebi  sboaid  be 
laid  nnen,  from  their  targe  to  their  smalt 
branches,  with  a  pair  of  Missani;  and  in 
ciamiQin^  Inngs  in  Ibia  waj,  il  is  not  at 
all  nncommnn  la  find  tbe  calibers  of  the 
branches  larser  Iban  thorn  of  the  trnnka 
from  wbieh  tncT  proceed,  Ibe  enlargement 
being  generallj  most  manifot  in  tbon 
p«rt9  of  the  tabea  where  Ihe  cartllaginons 
pUle*  are  nnall  and  few  ;  bnt  occasionallj 
the  Ibtj^  tubei  are  dilated  also,  tbeir 
TiD^  onlj  here  and  tliere  limiting  the 
dilatation.  Bninetlmea  the  dilatations  are 
pretty  aniform  tbrougfa  aaine  len^^  ofa 
tube  (as  in  fig.  1.)  Id  other  cues  thej 
form  irregular  roundlib  cellt,  or  noucbei. 
freely  communicating  with  each  other,  and 
from  which  tubes  of  anchanged  aize  ?iere 
and  there  arise  (Eg.  3.)  The  titsaei  com- 
posing Ihe  tubes  are  genenkllf.at  the  iiune 
time,  more  or  leu  altered.    The;  are  least 


BO  in  tbe  tabular  form  of  dilatation  (llg.  I), 
in  which  the  coats  are  oflen  quite  thin, 
and  (be  longlladlnol  llhres  are  distinct, 
although  occasionally  enlarged.  Bat  In 
tbe  more  globnlar  dllaUtions,  tbe  walls  of 
the  tubes  are  generally  much  altered. 
Tbev  are  irregularly  thickened;  tbe 
tbickening  being  formed  In  part  by  byper- 
trophv  of  the  mucosa  or  sahmucous  tis* 
sues  lining:  Ihe  cells,  which  mmellmei 
form  folds  or  wrinkles  around  Ihe  tabes, 
and  partly  bv  a  dense  tlsiue  on  Iheir  out- 
tides,  prohably  contlotlng  of  tbe  paren- 
cbyma  ef  tbe  lung  comprESsed  by  the  en- 
croaching tube.  There  is  Utile  or  no  trace 
of  the  lon^ptudinal  or  circular  fibres  in 
this  form  of  dilatation,  -  and  Ibe  lining 
membrane  Is  generally  in  a  softened  state, 
and  of  a  redcolnnr,  whilst  tbere  may  be 
considerable  riBidity  in  some  parts  of  the 
tabes.  This  is  the  worst  kind  of  dilatation, 
as  you  may  suppose,  from  its  more  com- 
plicated character;  but  yori  will  be  better 
ahle  to  understand  this  if  we  examine  ■ 
little Oirlher into  ihecausesand  pathology 
of  dilatation  of  tbe  air-tnbes. 

Laennec,  who  Gnt  described  Hmm  le< 


to  Ibe  ftvqnent  ae-    sidcred  tbU  flwr  wete  formed  cepedoUv 

a  llie  tiibai.GUi-    by long-oonttnaed  chronic bnmehItU, aiM 

ing  tlieir  mcclwaiad  diiteniion.    Be  con-    ttat  the  gobUbuI  nctureim  of  the  luit 
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D  of  the  tnbci  led  to  tbeir  perota- 

.  jt  dilatation.  Bnl  this  TJew  baa  alwaji 
appeand  to  me  to  be  qaile  insuffident  to 
UcooDt  tor  the  remarkabte  chaoges  which 
ire  freqaentlj  tee  in  the  strnclurei  of  the 
dilated  tnbet;  and,  according  lo  mj  ob. 
Mnation,  iheie  leaiona  do  not  b;  an; 
nnnB  cunalantl;  occar  where  the  bron- 
chial Mcretiou  ia  copioga,  and  malt  cslcu- 
Ittcd  to  cauae  disteniion.  Neillier  do  we 
In  Gbronie  broDcbilii  often  meet  with 
■ach  a  complete  auipeniion  of  the  reapl- 
ntotj  murmur  aa  theae  bappoied  diiten- 
■lona  with  mucaa  ought  to  produce.  The 
expectoratian  ia  generally  more  diOlaent, 
and  leas  likeW  to  accumulate  in  the  tabea, 
than  that  of  dr;  GBtarrh,  and  the  latter 
■tagei  or  acute  bronchitis.  U,  Audral 
takei  a  mote  rational  liew  of  theae  lesion  a, 
in  aacribing  them  to  a  mndlGcation  of  the 
natrition  uf  the  leitnrei  composing  the 
tabes  i  but  be  does  not  attempt  to  give 
anj  specific  explanatloa  of  the  mode  Id 
which  tbeir  form  becomes  ao  remarkabt; 
altered. 

If  ;ou  bear  in  mind  all  Ihecirenmslances 
of  the  mechanism  of  respiration,  ai  we 
hare  been  considering  them  in  Ibia  course, 
And  the  various  modes  io  n-hich  thej  ma; 
be  deranged  b;  th«  effect  of  disease  on  Ibe 
textures  which  form  parts  of  it,  you  will 
lOOD  find  no  difficult;  in  acouuting,  in 
■ereral  waya,  for  the  dilatations  of  lbs 
alr-tubea,  aa  well  aa  for  the  modifications 
of  nulrilion  which  accompany  them,  and 
their  eOecti  on  the  adjoining  tissues.  I 
have  had  occasion  lo  point  out  to  yoa 
more  than  once  that  a  mutual  pressure  is 
conlinnall;  exerted  between  the  interior 
of  the  bioDcbial  tree  and  the  air  admitted 
into  it  by  respiration)  in  inaplrutlon,  bj 
the  air  which  enters  to  distend  the  tubes  ^ 
Id  expiration,  b;  the  tubes  contracting  to 
expel  the  air.  In  forcible  acta  of  respira- 
tion, such  as  conghing,  or  energetic  breath- 
ing, this  pressnre  ia  increaiedi  but  in  the 
normal  condition  of  the  tubea,  when  tbey 
all  conrey  the  air  equally  and  freely  to 
and  fro,  and  meet  tbe  preaiare  with  a 
well-proportioned  degree  of  elailicit;  and 
eontmctility,  this  pnsnin  la  balanced  and 
borne  well  i  and  Instead  of  causing  dis- 
tnrbance,  it  serres  lo  keep  the  air  in  a 
constant  relation  to  the  blood,  and  lo  re. 
gnlate  the  drcnlation  IbTough  the  lungs. 
But  disturb  in  an;  way  the  eqnilily  of 
this  pressure,  or  derange  those  elastic  and 
contrsctile  propartiesnhich  are  opposed  to 
it,  and  you  may  then  conitertil  into  a  eaase 
of  unnatural  diilcnslon  in  some  parts, 
whilst  it  does  not  reach  others  with  suffi- 
cient force.  Now  thsre  ars  acTeral  clr- 
cumslances  that  may  cause  theta  distnrb- 
ances,  and  they  are  especially  to  be  met 
with  in  those  diseases  which  are  known  to 
lead  to  dilatation  ofthe  air.tnbes.  Bron. 
ebltU  may  act  Id  both  of  theaa  ways.    By 


thickening  of  the  membranes  or  Tlscid 
lecretiuns  it  ma;   cause  partial  or  tmra- 

EleteubslTaciions,  which  by  preTCDtiag  tbe 
'ee  entT7  of  air  into  some  tubea,  give  in- 
creased force  lo  its  pressnre  lo  otliera, 
which  become  distended  in  conieqaencei 
and  it  may  H  alter  tbe  condition  of  tha 
tisiuei  coinpoainft  the  tubea,  th)il,  losing 
their  elastic  and  contractile  properliei, 
tbey  yield  to  the  pressure,  and  becoma 
fixed  in  this  dilated  condition.  Perhaps, 
as  Dr.  W,  Stokes  bas  suggested,  the  mera 
loss  of  eoniractitit;  ma;  be  lofficient  in 
itself  to  canse  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  ; 
hat  I  think  that  onr  riew  will  be  more 
complete  if  we  take  into  account  other 
eircnmstancei  which  we  know  la  be  often 
present,  and  the  operation  of  which  ia  per- 
fectly intelll)|ible.  Jnst  glance  at  thia 
sketch  (fig.  3),  and  yon  will  t *■  — 


F10.S. 


an  obstruction  (a)  preTenting  the  air  in  in- 
apiralion  from  ei^ring  one  set  of  tube* 
(6),  will  canse  tbe  excessive  distension  of 
Ihe  adjoining  lubes  (cc);  *li^  recollect 
that  this  ia  taking  place  In  tubes  softened 
or  otherwise  modified  by  inflammation, 
and  yoQ  will  perceife  how  the  dilatations 
ma;  become  perpetuated,  and  liable  to  in* 
cieaie  Ihrougb  the  altered  condition  of  the 
constituent  textures.  Hence  the  lesions  are 
oRen  not  simply  dilatations  of  Ibe  tubea, 
bnt  eompnhena  also  Incgular  soneainga 
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mndindurationsyabtenceandthickenlngiof  pulmonanr  parenchyma,  it  then  caaset 
their  sereral  textarcs;  so  that  when  the  habitual  dyspnoea,  with  more  or  less  coagh 
lung  is  cut  open  after  death,  it  may  be  at  and  mnco-purulent  expectoration,  which 
first  difficult  to  distinguish  that  the  irre-  is  often  remarkable  for  its  foetor.  There 
gular  cavities  which  it  presents  are  formed  are,  generally,  present  also  the  ordinary 
by  dilated  tabes.  Then  in  the  production  symptoms  of  severe  chronic  bronchitis, 
of  these  dilatations  we  are  not  to  forget  from  which  some  parts  of  the  affected 
the  influence  of  violence  in  the  acts  of  tubes  are  scarcely  ever  free ;  and  the  per- 
respiration.  They  have  been  ubserred  manency  of  these  symptoms,  together  with 
especially  to  succeed  to  hooping-cough  a  degree  of  lividity,  dropsical  effusion, and 
and  other  bronchial  affections  in  which  cachectic  condition,  often  induced  by  the 
the  cough  is  particularly  violent  and  long-  crippled  condition  of  the  lungs,  forms  the 
continued.  The  effects  of  these  violent  usual  general  character  of  the  aggravated 
acts  of  breathing  maybe  two-fold;  they  forms  of  dilated  bronchi, 
may  cause  the  dilatations  by  the  prolonged  Now  you  may  say  that  these  symptoms 
and  forcible  inspiration  in  the  manner  look  very  like  those  of  consumptive  dis- 
al ready  described;  and  they  may  increase  ease;  and  so  they  well  may,  for  there  is 
them  irregularly  when  so  distended,  by  Injury  to  the  function  of  respiration,  pro- 
the  sudden  pressure  of  the  expiratory  fuse  expectoration,  hectic  fever,  and  the 
forces  upon  them.  But  I  have  met  with  patient  is  often  slowly  wasted  away.  In 
caftcs  of  dilated  bronchi  in  which  there  their  aggravated  forms,  dilated  bronchi 
had  been  very  little  cough,  and  none  of  are  not  more  tractable  than  tubercular 
any  violence;  and  here  we  roust  suppose  consumption  itself;  but  their  tendencies 
that  the  other  conditions,  the  irregular  in.  and  constitutional  effects  are  different, and 
tniduction  of  air  and  the  yielding  of  the  merit  a^  much  of  a  distinction  as  our 
membranes,  were  more  exclusively  con-  means  of  diagnosis  can  find  for  them; 
cerned  in  the  production  of  the  lesion.  I  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  one  of  a  very 
will  tell  you  of  another  manner  in  which  marked  kind  ;  in  fact,  in  many  instances 
the  bronchi  become  dilated.  In  the  dis-  it  is  to  be  made  only  by  those  much  ex- 
ease  called  pleuropneumonia  the  lung  is  perienced  in  diagnosis;  and  even  they  will 
inflamed,  and  at  the  same  time  compressed  give  it  in  terms  rather  of  p/obability  than 
by  an  effusion  in  the  sac  of  the  pleura,  of  certainty. 

Now  if  it  remain  long  in  this  state,  the  You  can  readily  understand  that  the 
smaller  air-tubes  and  cells  become  obli-  air  passing  in  bronchi  dilated  to  a  large 
terated  by  the  adhesion  of  their  sides,  so  size,  or  into  cavities,  will  give  a  hollower, 
that  when  the  liquid  is  removed  from  the  a  more  blowing  sound,  than  in  those  of 
pleura  they  will  not  exi>and  again  with  the  natural  dimensions;  hence,  over  them 
the  enlargement  of  the  chest;  but  the  the  sound  of  respiration  may  be  bronchial, 
large  and  middle-sized  bronchi  are  not  tracheal,  or  cavernous,  in  regions  where 
obliterated ;  they  bear  the  whole  force  of  it  is  naturally  purely  vesicular;  and  if,  as 
the  inspired  air,  and  become  consequently  it  frequently  happens,  there  be  liquid  in 
dilated  by  it.  This  kind  of  dilatation  is  the  tubes,  the  bubbling  into  which  it  is 
usually  conjoined  with  contraction  of  the  thrown  will  be  heard  to  be  coarse  and 
affected  side:  we  shall  notice  these  cases  gurgling,  iufitead  of  the  finer  mucont 
hereafter;  they  are  not  very  uncommon,  rhonchns  of  common  bronchitis.  So,  alto, 
although  they  are  not  to  my  knowledge  the  yoice  may  be  powerAilly  transmitted 
noticed  by  any  writer.  Any  other drcum-  through  these  enlai^ged  tubes;  not  in  a 
stance  which  causes  the  obliteration  or  diffused  fremitus,  as  usual,  but  loud  and 
obstruction  of  a  considerable  number  of  startling,  as  if  issuing  from  the  spot;  in 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  cells,  must  tend  to  some  cases  cracked  and  jarring,  as  in 
produce  a  dilatation  of  the  adjoining  tubes  bronchophony ;  in  others  more  articulate, 
on  which  the  motions  of  the  chest  would  and  with  a  snuffling  and  hollow  sound, 
act  with  augmented  force.  as  in  pect<»riIoouy.  Bnt  these  are  also  the 
The  symptoms  produced  by  dilatations  signs  of  tubercles  and  excavations  in  con- 
of  the  bronchi  will  be  according  to  the  sumption ;  and  we  must  seek  for  further 
extent  of  the  lesion.  Slight  degrees  of  it  distinctions.  Besides,  in  the  history  of  tha 
are  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  piersons  who  case,  and  the  character  of  the  constitution, 
had  not  during  life  manifested  any  pro-  these  distinctions  are  sometimes  to  be 
niinent  disorder  of  the  respiration;  and  found; — in  the  situation  of  these  sounds, 
its  simpler  forms  may  exist  to  a  greater  which,  in  phthisis,  is  usually  in  the  ra- 
extent  without  producing  other  effect  than  perior  parts,  but  in  dilated  bronchi  in  the 
a  liability  to  attacks  of  bronchitis.  But  middle  regions  of  the  chest ;  in  their  cha. 
where  it  affects  many  tubes,  has  modified  raoter  in  relation  to  time,  those  in  phthisit 
their  structure,  and  has  enlarged  them  to  tending  to  increase  and  spread  as  the  ex- 
such  an  amount  that  they  press  on  and  cavations  proceed,  whilst  those  of  dilated 
obliterate  a  conaiderable  extent  of   the  bronchi  reoMin  nearly  ttationafy  for  wceki 
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und  months;  in  there  being  less  change  in    expose  them  to  the  inilaeiioe  of  an  Im- 

the  shape  of  the  chest  with  dilated  bron-    pnise  on  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

chi 

arisen 


case  _  .  ^       _ 

the  nature  of  the  soand  on  percussion,  with  the  signs  and  general  symptoms  of 

which,  in  phthisis,  is  more  extensirelj  the  latter ;  and  I  shall  now  only  add,  by 

duU,  especiallv  under  the  cla?icles,  where-  waj  of  recapitulation,  when  yoa  meet  with 

as,  in  dilated  bronchi,  if  any  dulness  exist,  a  case  in  which  long-oontinoed  oongfa, 


it  is  generally  in  the  mammary,  lateral,  or  with   purulent   expectoration,    djapnom, 
scapular  regions  of  the  chest,  and  is  often  loot  of  flesh  and  strength,  he<;tic  fercr, 
accompanied  by  a  sound  of  a  peculiar  efen  with  some  of  the  physical  signa  of 
kind.    This  is  a  hollow  tube-like  sound,  cavities  in  the  lungs,  beware  of  prononiie- 
and  from  its  resemblance  to  that  produced  log  it  to  be  tulMsrcular^  if  qualified  by  all 
by  mediate  percussion  on  the  trachea,  or  or  most  of  the  following  conditions :— If 
by  tapping  with  the  finger  on  the  mouUi  of  no  proofs  of  a  scrofulous  habit  can  be 
a  small  phial,  I  have  gi?en  it  the  name  of  traced;  if  the  complaint  ha?e  originated 
fraeheal  or  an^horie.    I  can  give  yon  a  no*  io  a  long-continuea  and  fiolent  cough,  or 
tion  of  the  kind  of  sound,  by  filliping  on  a  in  an  attack  of  pleuro-pnenmonia,  and, 
^nger  pressed  on  the  larynx  or  trache^  considering  its  duration,  emaciation  have 
or  on  the  cheek  when  the  mouth  is  opened  not  proceeded  ?ery  far ;  if  the  pumlent 
in  the  mapner  of  sounding  the  letter  O,  expectoration  have  been  foetid  and  sanioos 
thus  — .    This  sound  depends,  not  essen-  rather  than  flocculent  or  caseous  ;  if  the 
tially  on  the  vibration  of  the  walls,  as  in  bronchial  or  cavernous  respiration,  Toice, 
the  case  of  the  ordinary  sounds  of  striking  or  gurgling,  be  heard  rather  in  the  middle 
the  chest,  but  on  that  of  the  air  in  the  than  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  cbaaC, 
tubes  or  cavities,  which  give  a  note  ac-  and  be  there  spread  over  a  considerable 
cording  to  their  length  and  size,  precisely  extent  of  surface ;  if  these  middle  portions 
in  the  manner  of  a  pan-pipe,  or  of  this  chiefly  sound    differently  on  percussion. 
India-rubber  bottle.    In  the  natural  con-  being  dull  when  the  rest  of  that  side 
dition  of  the  chest  you  do  not  obtain  this  sounds  pretty  well,  or  amphoric  when  the 
sound,  because  the  stroke  of  percussion,  aide  is  generally  dull  and  contracted;  and 
and  the  resonance  of  the  large  tubes,  are  if,  although  the  cough  and  expectoration 
intercepted  by  the  ilLoonducUng  tissue  of  oontinue  undiminiBh^,  these  aigna  remain 
the  lung :  but  when  the  bronchi  are  di-  stationary  for  many  weeks  together, 
lated  so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  surface,        I  have  little  to  say  on  the  treatment  of 
or,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  more  per-  dilatations  of  the  bronchi.    You  can  per- 
fectly  when  the  lai^e  tubes  are  brought  in  ceive  that  when  once  formed,  the^  can  be 
contact  with  the  wails  of  the  chest  by  the  litUe  under  the  influence  of  medicine.  The 
pressure  of  a  liquid  effusion ;  or  when,  by  proftiseness  of  the  secretion  may  some- 
perfect  hepatiaatinn,  the  stroke  and  the  times  be  restrained  by  acid  mixtures;  and 
resonance  can  be  transmitted  to  and  from  I  have  known  the  nitromuriatic  acid  in 
these  tubes  near  the  root  of  the  lun^,  you  two  or  three  instances  succeed  in  remoy- 
will  then  get  various  degrees  of  this  am-  ing  its  foetor.     Probably  inhalations  of 
phoric  sound,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  chlorine  would  be  nseftil  in  such  cases, 
distinguish  from  the  duller  and  deeper  Where  the  cough  is  violent  or  troublesome, 
resonance  of  the  healthy  chest    The  cir-  it  should  be  allayed  as  much  as  possible 
onmstances  which  favour  the  production  by  sedatives,  sucn  as  hyoscyamus,  bella- 
of  this  sound  are  the  same  as  those  which  donna,  conium,  and  particularly  opium,  or 
cause  morbid  bronchophony  and  bronchial  some  of  the  preparations  of  morphia,  due 
respiration,  and  pectoriloquy  and  caver-  attention  being  at  the  same  time  paid  to 
nous  respiration ;  but  it  requires  a  more  the  state  of  the  excretina  functions,  and 
perfect  degree  of  them.    Hence,  although  the  general  condition  of  the  system,  which 
somewhat  of  the  amphoric  sound  is  occa-  mi^  need  various  kinds  of  treatment  in 
sionally   yielded   by   empty  cavities   in  difllerent  cases.    The  co-existence  of  chro. 
phthisis,  this  does  not  often  occur,  it  being  nic    bronchitis    often    renders   external 
damped  by  the  insularity  of  their  form  oounter.irritation  of  some  service  in  dila- 
and  materials,  and  the  remains  of  spongy  tations  of  the  bronchi ;  and  other  anti- 
tissue  on  their  surface.    The  cracked-jar  phlogistic  measures  are  occasionally  re- 
sound  (bruU  d§  pat  fili  of  Laennec)  is  of  quired  on  the  supervention  of  intercurrent 
the  same  class,  being  a  slight  noise  of  a  acute  inflammation,  which  sometimes  takes 
sudden  motion  of  air  and  liouid  within  place.      It  is,  however,  from  preventive 
resonant  tubes  or  cavities,  pioauced  by  the  measures  that  we  may  expect  more  sue- 
impulse  of  external  percussion.    It  is  more  cess;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  and 
common  in  large  phthisical  cavities,  be-  tendencies  of  this  lesion  suggests  the  ex- 
i;attse  their  form  and  ui»  more  readily  pediency  of  not  abandoning  the  tifatmeat 
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ofoMes  of  bronchitla,  pertussis,  and  pleuro>  bone  forms  an  element,  and  we  will  call 

pneumonia,  until  all  cough,  and  the  phjr-  them  oneom  tumorg ;  and  the  circumstancea 

sical  signs,  bate  been  satisfactorily   re.  in  which  bone  is  found  in  unusual  dtua- 

mof  ed.    Most  of  the  setere  cases  of  dilated  tions  are  chiefly  these : — 

bronchi  that  hafe  fallen  under  mj  obser-  II.  1.    The  most  frequent  situation,  as 

▼ation,  I  hate  traced  to  imperfect  treat-  you  would  naturally  anticipate,  for  a  bony 

ment  in  former  inflammatory  attacks ;  and  tumor  to  be  founa,  is  upon  the  natural 

I  am  fulihr  convioced  that  many  examples  oneoos  structure;  Uie  nature  of  all  tu- 

of  the  difllerent  structural  changes  of  which  mors,  as  we  hare  seen,  being  in  some 

I  hate  been  speaking  in  this  lecture,  may  measure   determined   by  the  texture  in 

be  prevented  by  an  efficient  plan  of  medi-  which  they  arise.    But  t  shall  not  say  any 

cation,  when  the  complaint  is  considerad  thing  at  present  upon  this  subject,  which 

merely  as  a  severe  cold,  a  cough,  or  **  the  we  will  leaye  to  be  considered  with  the 

inflaenza."  other  diseases  of  the  bones. 

1  need  not  detain  you  on  other  structn-  II.  S.  Another  mode  in  which  bone  is 
ral  lesions  of  the  air- tubes,  for  they  are  of  deposited,  so  as  to  constitute  a  tumor  or 
too  rare  occurrence  to  be  of  much  pracU-  otherwise  to  be  perceived  in  examination, 
cal  importance.  Ulcers  of  the  bronchi  is  by  owficatwn  of  the  natural  texturm,  and 
seldom  occur  but  in  connexion  with  some  chidBy  of  thejibrout  tmuet.  Here  is  a  mass 
cause  which  concentrates  inflammation  in  of  bone  in  the  falx  cerebri,  where  it  is  not 
the  bronchial  membrane  in  a  peculiar  unfrequently  met  with  as  a  cause  of  epi. 
manner,  such  as  the  habitual  inhalation  lepsy,  or  of  an  incurable  tic  douloureux; 
of  irritating  particles  of  dust,  in  the  occn-  such  was  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  lata 
pations  of  needle-pointers,  stone-masons.  Dr.  Pemberton.  Here  again  you  see  the 
and  leather-dressers ;  the  continued  pas-  conversion  of  the  fibrous  covering  of  the 
sage  of  tubercular  matter  in  phthisis,  and  spleen  below  the  peritoneum  into  a  thick 
occasionally  the  specific  influence  of  layer  of  bone:  such  is  seen  occasionally 
measles,  small- pox,  and  syphilis.  I  do  in  the  pericardium,  beneath  its  serous 
not  know  of  any  sig^is  by  wliich  the  pre-  layer,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  liver  or 
sence  of  ulcers 'in  Uie  bronchi  can  be  dis-  lung.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  conver- 
tinguished;  they  rarely,  if  ever,  exist  sion  of  ligament  into  bone  in  the  anterior 
without  a  similar  affection  of  the  larynx,  longitudinal  ligament  of  the  spine,  con- 
in  which  case  the  voice  is  impaired  or  stituting  a  singular  kind  of  anchylosis 
lost;  but  this  happens  commonly  when  between  the  vertebre.  It  is  not  unfre- 
the  bronchi  are  not  ulcerated,  or  only  so  quent  in  over- worked  horses;  and  Sir 
far  as  to  give  vent  to  the  matter  of  vomlcaa  Charles  Bell  relates  a  remarkable  case,  in 
in  phthisis.  which  a  man,  subjected  to  an  injury  of  the 
—^ spine,  broke  across  this  bony  splint  which 
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DeUvtrtd  at  St.  Georg^t  HotpUal,  the  elastic  structure  whose  place  it  sup- 

n^  i^mmAn  TY^ww  i?o«  P^'^'    '°  cldcrly  persons   tendons    and 

By  C^sar  Hawkins,  Esq.  muscular  fibres  are  someUmes  converted 

TY    rk    .         m  into  bone;  as,  in  this  instance,  of  a  pbr. 

II.  Obbeods  TuMoas.  ^i^,^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

1.  J^mortofarupmtheBaneu  ^f  ^^        ^  magnus.    In  the  late  Mr. 

2.  (^vef^offuUuralTertureitntoBaiu.  HeavUidc's  muMum  was   a  preparation 

1'  ^';'^]^<'e^  Tumart,  g^at  number  of  bony  spicuhe,  occupWng 

6.  OABo-UmtamatouiTuman.  ^^  situation  of  the  vuti  muscles.    ThesS 

e.  UttB(h»reamatou$  Imnon.  ^^^^^  constitute  a  kind  of  exostosis  not 

III.  Sarcomatous  Tumors.  usually  productive  of  much  inconyentence, 
7.  Adipcm  TvmoTu  because  the  morbid  growths  occupy  the 

a.  Comnum  Adipom  Tumor, .  places  nearly  of  the  muscle  or  tendon,  so 

6.  Ad'tpoteTumor  with  reflected Cjfit,  as  only  to  shorten  their  point  of  attach- 

c.  Cutaneaut  Adipote  Tumor.  ment,  without  preventing  the  action  of  the 

d.  Hypertrapkyqf  the  Adipote  texture,  muscles,  and    without   interfering   with 

2.  Fibrmu  Tumore,  other  textures,  and  because  the  change  is 

a.  In  Jibrout  textwe.  seldom  produced  to  a  great  extent 

6.  !n  eeUulor  texture.  Unless  we  could  discover  the  elixir  vits?, 

«.  Painful    tub-cutaneaut    Fibrout  >^^  realise  the  dream  of  our  ancestors. 

Tumor.  and  make  our  patients  young  again,  I 

3.  Neuromatoui  Tumor,  know  not  how  we  are  to  check  this  in- 

stance,  among  many  others,  of  the  gradual 

II.  OiMOttf  Tumors.  fkilure  of  their  corporeal  frames.    Thei« 

Asa  second  order  of  tumors,   we  will  is  occasionally,  however,  a  similar  disposi- 

take  thoee  in  whoae  stractore  more  or  lets  tion  to  oMinc  deposit  exhibited  in  eiuly 
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life,  which  conatitutet  a  ?ery  serious  dis-  more,  but  coald  not  persuade  the  patient 

ease,  in  which  ligaments,  tendons,  and  to  submit  to  it.    You  may  see  in  this  pre- 

muscles,  are  all  implicated.  Mr.  A berneth J  paration  a  large  irregular  masa  of  booe, 

met  with  a  boy  in  whom  the  tendency  to  which  was  mixed  with  fery  little  semiear- 

ossification  was  so  strong,  that  besides  ex-  tilaginous  matter,  and  which  was  fonmed 

ostosis,  the  least  blow  produced  the  ossifi.  in  an  ovarian  cyst,  from   which  several 

cation  of  numerous  soft  parts  ;-^in  the  other  pieces  of  the  same  material  came 

ligamentum  nuchas,  so  that  his  head  was  away. 

fixed ;  and  in  the  margins  of  the  axille,  b,  A  second  species  of  osseous  tnmor 
so  that  his  arms  were  pinioned  to  his  side«  consists  of  a  bony  cyst,  with  matter  of  dif- 
In  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  a  skeleton  ferent  kinds  in  its  interior,  freqoeatly  fattv 
in  which  this  disease  is  seen  in  a  remark-  substance,  or  a  glairy  mucilaginous  flniif. 
able  degree,  the  most  extensire  ossification  It  is  called  by  some  ott»^eatoma^  from  the 
of  muscles  having  taken  place,  among  former  secretion.  You  may  see  this  laige 
others  of  the  long  muscles  of  the  back  bony  cyst,  which  I  took  from  the  dissect- 
down  the  whole  spine,  so  that  the  unfor-  ing-room,  so  that  I  do  not  know  its 
tnnate  subject  of  this  affection  must  have  history,  the  contents  of  which  were  of 
been  a  wretched  cripple.  It  would  seem  this  kind ;  it  is  attached  to  the  testis, 
that  the  use  of  acids,  to  prevent  the  depo-  which  is  perfectly  sound  and  natural  at  its 
sit— of  the  nitro-muriatic  bath,  as  it  used  upper  end.  You  will  understand  by  this 
to  be  called,  and  other  remedies,  have  been  situation  that  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
tried  in  vain  to  check  this  peculiar  condi-  the  sebaceous  encysted  tumor,  with  steato- 
tion  of  the  system,  whatever  it  may  be.  matous  contents;  but  I  l>elieve   it  is   fre- 

In  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Medical  quently  only  the  sequel  of  the  serous  and 

Gazette  is  the  description  of  a  curious  hydatid  encysted  tumors,  the  cysts  being, 

example  of  the  ossification  of  muscle,  or  in  these  cases,  changed  into  fibrous  tex- 

formation  of  bone  in   them,  said  to  be  tore,  and  ultimately  into  bone,  partly  or 

common    among  Prussian    recruits,  and  entirely :  look,  for  instance,  at  this  large 

known   familiarly   among   them    by  the  osseous  cyst  in  the  liver.    I  have  not  one 

name  of  the  exercise  bone ;  though  I  am  to  show  you  in  the  common  cellular  tex- 

not  aware  that  it  is  observed  among  our  ture,  nor  are  they  often  met  with.    Yon 

own  troops.  It  is  the  formation  of  a  bony  tu.  may  see  this  plate  of  a  large  one  on  the 

mr»r,  or  ossification  of  the  fibres  of  the  del-  cheek  in  Alibert's  splendid  work,  which  he 

toid  and  pectoralis  msjor  muscles  of  the  says  was  unconnected  at  first,  but  became 

left  side,  where  the  musket  rests.    There  subsequently  attached  to  the  upper  jaw, 

takes  place  a  small  red  painfVil  spot,  which,  and  required  removal, 
if  neglected,  terminates  in  the  formation  of        c.  The  third  species  of  osseous  tumors 

a  mass  of  bone,  fkrom  four  to  seven  inches  may  be  called  oaeo'Sarcomatout  tumors,  as 

long,  and  weighing  from  two  drachms  to  the  name  has  been  used  by  surgical  writers, 

an  ounce;  the  excision  of  which  becomes  though  it  is  not  a  very  good  one,  and  they 

necessary,  to  ^et  rid  of  this  curious  result  consist  of  a  mixture  of  bone  with  solid 

of  inflammation.  substance,  not  attached  to  any  of  the  bones 

II.  3.    The  third  genus  of  ossific  depo-  of  the   body.      Here  is  a   large  mass   of 

sit  consists  of  those  cases  in  which   ossifi-  fibrous  tumors,  or  fleshy  tubercle,  looking 

cation  takes  place  in  new  sitaathns,   not  like  a  child's  bead,  and  completely  filling 

upon  the  bones,  nor  occupying  the  place  of  the  uterus,  all  the  outer  part  of  which  is 

the  original  textures,  but  as  an  entirely  bone,  so  thick  as  to  require  a  saw  to  di- 

new  formatum  among  soft  parts;  and  you  vide  it.    They  are  occasionally  met  with 

may  divide  them  into  three  species,  accord-  in  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  though 

ing  to  the  kind  of  soft  substance  usually  not  commonly.    I  recollect  assisting  Sir 

mixed  with  the  bone.  Benjamin  Brodie  in  removing  a  bony  tu- 

a.  Osteo-eartiloginous  Tumors. — These  are  mor,  mixed  with  soft  substance,  from  the 

usually  met  with  in  the  serous  membranes,  situation  of  the  parotid  gland,  where  such 

where,  after  a  time,  they  lie  free,  like  the  a  structure  is  occasionidly  met  with.     I 

loose  cartilages  of  the  joints,  and  they  are  believe  the  disease  returned.    Mr.  Aber- 

formed  in  the  same  manner,  no  doubt,  nethy  saw  one  of  considerable  size  in  the 

Here  is  a  small  one,  which  I  took  from  the  ham.   There  is  somewhere  in  the  museum, 

tunica  vaginalis  testis,  and  you  can  distin-  but  I  could  not  find  it  just  now,  a  very 

guish  a  solid  hard  nucleus  of  bone  incloKed  large  tumor  with  bone  in   its    interior, 

in  a  firm  close  cartilaginous  texture,  and  which  was  removed  from  the  inside  of  the 

covered   by  a  smooth  surface    of   serous  thigh,  by  a  surgeon  (not  in  this  hospital), 

membrane,  derived  from  the  membrane  to  in  which  case,  I  believe,  the  patient  died  of 

which  it  was  originally  attached.    I  hvaX  a  haemorrhage  on  the  table,  or  immediately 

patient,  not  long  since,  with  excessively  after  the  operation,  from  its  involving  the 

irritable  testis,  which  resisted  all  the  usual  great  vessels  of  the  thigh, 
remedies,  and  which  I  believe  arose  from  a        I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  loose 

body  of  this  kiud,  which  I  wished  to  re*  unattached  osteo-sarcomatons  tumors,  like 
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the  tumors  of  the  same  name  attached  to  remedial  means  independent  of  an  opera« 

the  bones,  are  of  two  diflferent  kinds;  in  tion, 
one  of  which  there  is  bone  formed  on  the 

outside  of  some  innocent  solid  tumor.  III.  1.  The  first  genus  is  the  adipose,  or 
generally  of  the  fibrous  kind,  which  may  fatty  tumor — adipote  aareomft.  It  is  a  very 
be  removed  with  safety  when  accessible,  common  kind  of  formation,  and  requires, 
or  a  limb  removed,  if  the  dissection  of  the  therefore,  to  be  fully  understood  by  you ; 
tumor  is  impracticable,  without  an^  fear  and  let  me  observe,  that  it  is  sometimes 
of  the  disease  returning ;  while,  m  the  called  lipoma — a  bad  name,  since  it  is 
other  form  of  tumor  there  is  a  small  pro-  employed  also  for  other  formations ;  and 
portion  only  of  osseous  deposition,  and  steatoma,  as  in  the  late  work  of  Dr. 
this  is  found  ehieflv  in  loose  spiculse  dis-  Warren—a  bad  name  also,  since  it  is  more 
tributed  through  tne  substance  of  the  tu-  frequently  used  to  designate  one  of  the 
mor,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  fungus  sebaceous  encysted  tumors.  It  is  called, 
hsmatodcs;  consequently,  although  an  too, cellular  tumor,  ashy  Mr.  Bums;  and 
operation  is  equally  proper  to  be  per«  this  is  as  injudicious  a  term  as  the  others, 
formed,  it  is  done  with  much  less  confi.  since  it  is  not  formed  of  the  cellular  tex- 
deuce,  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  that  the  ture  at  aU,  but  of  fat  in  its  appropriate 
operation  will  be  followed  bv  a  successful  cells.  There  are  three  species  of  adipose 
result.  I  amputated  the  thigh  for  this  tumor;  the  first  of  which  is, 
large  malignant  disease  of  the  knee  joint,  a.  The  common  adipote  tumor ;  which  con- 
originating,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  ligamen-  sists  of  a  mass  of  fat,  rather  whiter  and 
turn  patelise,  which  was  of  the  cerebriform  firmer  than  ordinary,  and  of  a  closer  tex« 
kind,  mixed  with  bone,  and  which  had  ture,  which  is  inclosed  in  a  thin  cellular 
ulcerated  so  as  to  bleed  profusely.  The  membrane,  separating  it  from  the  sur« 
patient  died  a  few  days  afterwards  of  co-  rounding  fat,  and  dipping  into  its  interior, 
pious  vomiting  of  blood,  which  came  not  so  as  to  divide  the  tumor  into  a  great 
from  an  internal  tumor,  as  I  was  inclined  number  of  lobes.  The  membranous  cyst 
to  suspect,  but  from  some  disease  of  the  is  very  loosely  connected  to  the  bed  in 
vessels  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  dis*  which  it  lies,  except  at  one  point  where 
tending  them  with  blood,  and  causing  a  vessel  or  two  enter  it,  or  if  long,  the 
their  coats  to  give  way.  vessels  supply  it  at  two  or  three  places. 

In  all  cases  of  osseous  tumors,  except  Its  vascularity  is  very  slight,  however,  so 

the  malignant  form,  in   which  the  soft  as  hardly  to  bleed  if  it  is  cut.    You  saw 

substance  predominating  may  obscure  the  yesterdav  a  tumor  of  several  ounces  weight 

diagnosis,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recog-  removedf  from    the  shoulder,  irregularly 

nizing  the  structure  by  the  feeling  con-  shaped,  and  lobulated ;  and  I  have  seen 

veycd  by  its  solid,  firm,  unyielding  mate*  it  sometimes  almost  like  a  bunch  of  grapes 

rial,  wfiich  is  perceptible  even  at  a  con«  in  shape.    Fatty  tumors  arc  found  cbiefiiy, 

siderable  depth;  and  there  is,  of  course,  as  you  would  expect,  below  the  skin  in 

no  chance    of  any  cure  of   an    osseous  the  common   adipose  texture,    and  they 

tumor,  except  by  its  entire  removal  by  ex-  are  common  on   the  back,  or  thighs,  or 

cision  or  amputation.  chest.    It  is  said  they  do  not  occur  in  the 

eyelids  or  scrotum,  where  there  is  no  fat; 

III.  Sarcomatous  Tumors.  tbey  have,  however,  been  met  with  in  the 

The  third  order  of  tumors  are  the  Ssr-  scrotum,  though  of  necessity  very  rarely, 

comatous  Turners,  meaning,  as  was  former-  They    sometimes    attain    a    ^reat   size, 

\y  explained,  such  new  fonnations  as  are  I  have  seen  one,  removed  by  Sir  Everard 

firm  and  solid  to  the  touch,  not  consisting  Home,    weighing    261bs.,    and    one   of 

of  a  single  cyst,  like  the  encysted,  nor  of  40lbs.    has    oeen    removed.     They  arisa 

bone,  like  the  osseous  tumors;  or,  at  least,  from  a  blow,  or  other  injury,  sometimes  ; 

if  either  cysts  or  bone  are  found  in  them,  but  more  frequently  without  any  evident 

these  appearances  bear  a  very  small  pro-  cause.    Sometimes,  aAer  growing    to  a 

portion  to  the  bulk  of  the  solid  materials  certain  size,  thev  remain  stationary,  and 

of  the  tumor.    We  may  adopt  a  division  nnden^o  no  further  increase;  and  what« 

of  them,  from   the  variety  they  present,  ever  size  they  attain,  they  generally  pror 

into  eleven  genera,  some  of  which  are  in-  dnce  little  pain  or  inconvenience,  except 

nocent,  others  of  a  malignant  character;  from  their  bulk,  dragging  thus  upon  other 

and  the  principal  circumstance  to  deter-  textures,  and  being,  of  course,  very  un- 

mine,  in  their  investigation,  is  whether  sightly.     Here  it  a  small  fatty  tumor, 

they  are  or  are  not  malignant,  in  order  however,    which    occasioned    very    great 

that,  in  the  former  case,  theii*  removal  pain,  from  its  having  accidentally  a  small 

may  be  earlier  eflected  hv  the  knife ;  for  nerve  stretched  over    it     Occasionally, 

unmrtunately  we  shall  find,  as  we  pro-  however,  when  large,  tho  skin  becomei 

ceed,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  one  of  distended  over  them,  and  ulcerates,  and 

them  which  admits  of  being  removed  by  the  tumor  projects,  with  ao  unbaJthy 
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foDgus  growing  from  it,  of  apparentl?  a  to  leate  a  portion  behind  for  the  tmnor  to 

bad  character,  though  not  really  maiig-  be  re-formed,  and  yoo  will  have  moeb  more 

nant.    Here  is  a  small  one,  ulcerated,  and  hemorrhage,  especially  if  the    tamor   is 

it  shows  you  the  yellowish-brown  colonr  attached  to  maseles.    If  it  is  torn  awmj, 

which  the  fat  then  acquires.    Rarely  is  on  the  contraiy,  yon  are  sure  to  renaore 

any  inflammation  establifhed  in  a  fatt?  erery  portion,  e? en  of  the  moat  lobalated 

tumor,  but  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  met  with  fbrm  of  tnmor,  fhnn  the  caTitlea  in  which 

one  case  in  which  the  centre  suppurated,  the  sereral  poitions  lie.    If  there  is  adbe- 

and  matter  formed,  mixed  with  oily  sub-  don  of  the  skin  to  the  cyst,  yoo  are  aome- 

stanoe  from  the  tnmor.  times  obliged  to  dissect  off  the  akin,  |uid 

The  diagnosis  of  a  fatty  tnmor  is  gene-  tiien  you  can  tear  away  the  rest  of  tke 

rally  very  easy ;  it  is  nnaocompanied  with  tnmor  {  and  if  the  tnmor  is  werj  large, 

pain  ;  it  is  soft  and  elastic,  with  a  peculiar  and  the  skin  is  thin,|or  ulcerated  oo  tlie 

feelinff  to  the  touch  that  you  can  seldom  surface,  a  portion  of  it  mar  be  r«Bored, 

mistake  after  bariuff  once  felt  it,  and  is  by  a  double  incision,  with  the  tamor. 

different  from  that  of  every  other  swelling.  If  an  adipose  tnmor  is  situated  ooder  a 

except  sometimes  the  subcutaneons  nasrus,  fkscia,  its  diagnosis  is  more  difficvlt,  aa  it 

the  vascularity  and  colour  of  which  are  loses  mnch  of  its  elasticity,  and  feels  more 

nsually  apparent,  and  except  sometimes  a  solid,  or  sometimes  more  like  an  abscen; 

small  deep   chronic   abscess,  where   the  but  directly  an  incision  is  made  through 

matter  is  too  thick,  or  too  small  in  quan-  the  fiuwia,  the  tumor  starts  ont,  and  can 

tity,  to  be  rendered   sensible    by  fluctu-  be  easily  torn  away.    If  the  tumor  has 

ation,  which  is  very  seldom  the  case :  and  been  subject  to  much  pressure,  however, 

such  an  abscess  is  less  elastic  and  less  the  operation  becomes  more  difllcnlt,  from 

moveable  than  the  fatty  tumor.   Medicine  the  necessity  you  are  then  under  of  using 

has  no  influence  on  this  tumor,  nor  have  the  knife,  which  is  to-  be  done  with  can- 

any  local  remedies  power  over  it,  except  tion,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  fat  of  the 

to  do  harm.     You  may    often  see  the  tnmor  from  that  around.    A  gentleman 

tnmor  ofter  stimulant  plasters  or  blisters  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  had  a  Iktty 

have  been  applied  ;  and  the  consequence  tnmor  on  one  side  of  the  nates,  whieh  an 

is  adhesion  to  the  skin,  making  dissection  eminent  suigeon  advised  his  doing  nothing 

neoessarr  in  the  operation.    Pressure  also  to.    He  followed  this  advice  rather  looker 

by  the  clothes,  or  by  other  means,  induces  than  was  intended,  I  nresame— muDay, 

sometimes  the  same  adhesion,  and  makes  for  twenty  years  {  at  tne  end  of  wlddi 

the  operation  more  difficult.  time  it  was  very  huge,  and  could  not  be 

The  operation  is  generally  very  easy  and  concealed  in  his  clothes,  and  waaa  some- 
very  safe,  and  union  reacfily  takes  place  what  inconvenient  cushion  to  sit  upon ;  in 
alterwards,  in  most  cases,  where  no  in-  fisct,  he  hardly  liked  to  stir  ont.  He  came 
flammation  has  preceded  it,  and  the  skin  to  town  while  I  was  absent,  so  that  I  did 
has  not  been  rendered  thin  by  pressure  and  not  see  him,  but  the  tumor  was  remored 
tension.  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  who  informed 

If  the  tumor  is  small  and  stationary,  me  that  the  pressure  to  which  the  tumor 
and  not  in  an  inconvenient  situation,  no  had  been  subjected  bad  pushed  it  deep 
operation  is  absolutely  necessary;  but  it  is  even  into  the  sciatic  notch,  and  had  pro- 
gcnerally  better  to  do  it  as  soon  as  the  duced  a  good  deal  of  adhesion  to  the  im- 
patient consents,  as  it  is  so  mnch  slighter  portant  parts  there  situated,  making  the 
an  operation  when  small,  and,  if  left,  it  dissection  both  difficult  and  dangerous, 
may  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  or  it  may  There  is  a  singular  situation  in  which 
inflame,  or  become  of  a  different  character  the  fatty  tumor  is  sometimes  found — 
at  some  future  time.  The  operation  is  namely,  in  the  fat  below  the  transversalis 
best  done  by  a  simple  incision  through  abdominis:  one  such  case  I  saw  in  this 
the  skin,  cutting  through  the  cellular  hospital,  removed  safely  by  Sir  B.  Brodie. 
covering  of  the  tumor  into  its  substance;  The  tumor  here  makes  its  way  through 
you  are  then  certain  of  the  boundaries  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  so  as  to  be  pereep- 
the  tnmor,  and  you  can  readily  separate  tible  externally,  and  has  been  called, 
the  attachments  of  the  cyst  by  the  fingers,  erroneously,  a  fatty  hernia  {Hemie  ^rors- 
so  that  you  have  nothing  to  cut  through  teux).  It  requires  caution,  however,  in  the 
except  the  vessels  at  its  base,  and,  as  we  operation,  as  it  is  sometimes  attached  to 
have  seen,  even  a  large  one  will  hardly  the  peritoneum,  and  this  membrane  may 
have  more  than  one  or  two  requiring  to  m  be  dragged  out  and  endangered,  if  unat- 
tied ;  yon  will  then  bring  the  skin  toge*  tended  to. 

ther,  and  make  pressure  over  the  sides  of  b,  A  second  species  of  adipose  tumor 

the  cavity  from  which  the  tumor  has  been  possesses  a  reflected  cyst    The  common 

removed,   by  plasters  and  bandages.     If  fatty  tumor  has  an  entire  membranous 

yon  try  to  dissect  round  the  tumor  without  covering,  but  the  one  I  am  now  alluding 

cutting  into  the  cyst>  you  are  very  liable  to  has  a  loose  reflected  bag  around  the 
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otheri  and  connected  with  it  at  tlie  bafe,  might  be  derived  ttmm  the  local  applica- 
like  the  two  lajera  of  the  pericardium,  tion  of  a  eolatioB  of  iodine  and  n^drio- 
Tbe  tumor,  in  short,  has  no  attachment  date  of  potash,  anch  as  jou  see  used  in  the 
except  where  the  Tcsaels  enter,  and  the  hospital  ooeasionally;  but Ilia?e  not  tried 
surface  is  smooth,  instead  uf  the  rough  It.  If  this  meditine  does  not  disperse  the 
cellular  connexion  which  it  nsuallj  pos-  tooMn,  any  one  of  them  that  is  growing 
sesses  to  the  surrounding  fat  Here  is  a  lasier  than  the  rest  may  easily  be  remo?ea 
small  tumor,  said  to  ha?e  been  of  thk  by  the  knife ;  or,  if  there  is  only  one,  the 
kind,  but  it  is  rare,  and  I  hare  not  teea  It  patient  may  hate  the  choice  of  its  re- 
in the  liring  body.  I  suppose,  howeter,  mo?al  at  once  by  this  means,  and  a  shorter 
there  is  no  apparent  distinction  between  course  of  medicine  afterwards,  to  lessen 
the  two  forms  iMtlbre  operation,  since  no  the  chance  of  a  return, 
fluid  is  secreted  betwaan  the  attached  and  tL  Another  form  of  adipose  growth  may 
the  reflected  layers  of  the  cyst.  In  fact,  I  be  called  hyptrirophy  of  the  adipose  tex. 
should  regard  It  as  a  mere  accidental  dr-  tare,  in  which  there  is  a  rast  increase  of 
cumstanee,  soch  as  I  hare  sometimes  seen  fat  below  the  skin ;  hot  the  fat  has  no 
with  nssf  i  and  other  tumors  which  usually  boundary,  no  cyst,  as  in  the  former  ge> 
•fe  attached  all  round.  The.  operation  nera.  Sometimes  there  is  only  a  general 
must  be  equally  necessanr  as  in  the  other  arowth  of  fat  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  as 
case  ;  ana  I  presume  the  loose  cyst  need  m  this  plate  of  a  child,  making  the  unfor- 
not  be  remored,  since  it  has  nothing  to  do  tnnate  obieet  of  it  quite  unwieldy,  and 
with  the  formation  of  the  fat  of  the  tumor,  seriously  Incommoding  him  ;  but  this  is 
and  is  probably  no  more  capable  of  repro-  only  common  obesitT  in  a  remarkable  de- 
ducing the  tumor  than  the  less  organized  gree.  At  another  time,  however,  the  fat 
cellular  membrane  attached  to  the  cyst  of  of  a  particular  part  of  the  bodj  only  in- 
the  common  adipose  tumor.  creases  in  this  manner,  and  this  is  gene- 
e.  The  third  genus  I  call  the  euiant<m»  rally  of  the  chin,  where  you  may  some- 
adipoM  tumor.  In  this  preparation  you  times  see  an  enormous  bag  of  fat,  as  large 
may  see  a  great  mass,  of  half  a  pound  as  the  head,  which  might  well  be  called  a 
weight,  attached  to  the  body  by  a  very  tumor,  though  not  quite  in  accordance 
narrow  pedicle,  from  which  it  hung  loose  with  the  definition  before  given.  Some- 
on  the  skin,  and  which  was  cut  through,  times,  instead  of  being  on  the  chin,  you 
leaving  a  surfiioe  of  not  more  than  a  third  see  a  great  mass  haufpng  on  the  front  of 
of  an 'inch  for  a  tumor  neariy  four  inches  the  abdomen,  or  some  other,  part  of  the 
in  diameter.  It  is  composed  of  a  thicker  body.  In  a  man  now  in  tne  hospital 
kind  of  (at  than  usual,  whiter  and  firmer,  nncter  my  care,  many  of  you  have  seen  a 
more  lardaceous  in  appearance,  and  it  Is  remarkable  specimen  of  this  tendency  to 
covered  onlv  by  a  thin  white  skin,  without  adipose  hypertrophy;  at  least,  I  believe  it 
an V  natural  tkt  below  It,  and  scarcely  ca-  to  be  this  form  of  complaint  rather  than 

Kble  of  being  dissected  off,  from  fibrous  the  first  genus.    This  man  has  two  masses 

lids  running  from   the   cutis  into    It  of  fat  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  each  as 

There  are  sometimes  a  great  number  of  large  almost  as  your  double  fist,  the  divi. 

these  tumors  attached  to  the  skin,  and  sion  having  been,  in  fkot,  made  by  the 

connected  with  it;  and  from  their  whiter  pressure  of  his  neckcloth.    Another  great 

and  more  solid  appearance  they  may  be  mass  hangs  below  his  chin ;  he  has  ano« 

mistaken  for  medullar?  tumors  of   this  tber  over  each  deltoid  musolD ;  and  on  the 

structure,  especially  when,  after  having  abdomen  is  a  large  quantity,  divided  Into 

removed  one  or  more  of  the  little  tumors,  the   appearance   of  two  tumors  by  bis 

you  perceive  others  rising  near  the  cica-  waistliand ;  besides  which  he  is  tolerably 

trix  perhaps.    This  form  of  disease  is  not  fat  every  where,  so  as  to  form  altogether  a 

well  described  any  where,  and  from  the  remarkable  figure. 

resemblance  to  malignant  disease  in  the  Such  tumors  as  these  do  not  admit  of 
circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  yon  must  removal  by  the  knife,  since  there  Is  no 
bear  it  in  mind.  Inthis  plateof  Alibert's,  distinction  between  the  increased  mass 
under  the  name  of  Umpet  grmumtx,  is  what  and  the  rest  of  the  Ikt ;  but,  as  it  Is  a  coo- 
appears  to  have  been  a  case  of  this  form  of  stitutional  disease,  it  is  capable  of  being 
disease,  since  you  seldom  see  such  an  im-  remedied  bv  medical  treatment,  and  the 
mense  number  of  the  common  adipose  masses  of  wt  disappear  under  the  use  of 
tumors.  It  is  not  a  common  form  of  tn-  Uouor  potassss,  which  you  should  gradu- 
mor,  but  I  have  known  it  subside  under  ally  Increase  till  the  patient  tiUies  a 
the  use  of  liquor  potasssB  continued  for  a  drachm  and  a  half,  or  two  drachms,  three 

Sreat  length  of  time,  which  I  have  com-  times  daily  in  milk  or  beer.    My  patient 

ined  with  sarsaparilla  in  one  person  of  a  has  taken  It  now  nearly  three  months,  and 

weak  constitution.    Of  this  medicine  yoa  the  tumors,  though  not  obnously  lessened, 

may  give  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  dracnm  are  ooasiderably  less  IVill,  and  the  lobules 

three  times  a  d«j.    I  think  a  little  benefit  aia  mora  dlitiiiet  where  the  cellnlar  tex- 
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tore  diTides  the  leparate  portioDs;  bat  it  ino?eable,  except  at  the  point  of  ftttach- 

requires  to  be  oontinoed  for  nearly  a  jear,  meot,  which  it  easily  perceiTed ;  jHtaaea. 

I  belie?e;  and  from  his  having  epilepsy  in|^  little  elasticity,  smooth  on  the  surface, 

and  rheumatism,  the  medicine  has  hardly  and    the    skin   gfenerally    moring    freely 

yet  had  fair  play..    I  recollect,  when  a  npon  it. 

pupil,  a  servant  who  was  in  attendance  at  When  increasing,  the  tumor  may  easily 
the  hospital  for  a  great  mass  of  this  de-  be  removed  by  the  knife;  bnt  joa  mast  be 
scription  under  the  chin,  which  was  so  very  carefhl  to  remove  not  only  the  tamor  it- 
unsightly  as  to  prevent  the  man  from  8elf,but  the  whole  of  the  fucial  or  ligaraen- 
gaining  his  livelihood ;  this  man  took  the  tons  stmcture  to  which  it  is  attached,  other- 
potash  for  a  twelvemonth,  I  believe,  and  wise  the  disease  will  return.  A  patient 
the  fat  at  last  disappeared,  leaving  an  came  under  Mr.  Babington's  care  for  a 
empty  loose  ^Nig  of  skin;  and  I  mention  tumor  of  considerable  size,  apparently  of 
the  case,  because  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  this  kind,  connected  with  the  upper  and 
whose  patient  be  was,  informs  me  that  he  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  which  had  already 
was  accosted  ten  or  eleven  years  afterwards  been  twice  removal  by  operation,  and 
bv  a  servant,  in  a  house  which  he  was  which,  I  believe,  was  perfectly  innocent  in 
visiting,  who  proved  to  have  been  this  in-  its  character,  and  thus  returned  from  want 
dividual,  and  who  had  remained  quite  of  attention  to  this  circumstance  in  the 
well  since,  the  redundant  skin  having,  of  former  operations.  There  is  often  no  ne- 
course,  contracted.  Wherever,  then,  you  cessity,  however,  for  operation,  if  the  pa- 
have  several  masses  of  fat  of  this  kind,  try  tient  is  unwilling  to  have  it  performed,  as 
this  medicine  in  the  laige  doses  I  have  the  tumor  is  very  slow  in  its  progress  ;  for 
mentioned,  for  a  considerable  time.  How  instance,  a  man  came  under  my  care  for 
it  acts  I  don't  know,  unless  it  forms  a  kind  some  other  cause,  in  whom,  over  the  edge 
of  soap  in  the  body.  I(  generally  pro-  of  each  radius,  a  tumor  of  this  kind  exist- 
duces  some  degree  of  universal  emaciation  ed ;  but  although  seven  or  eig^t  years  had 
after  a  time,  by  its  effects  probably  on  the  elapsed  since  their  6rst  formation,  they 
stomach ;  but  the  effect  is  evident  in  a  were  not  so  large  as  a  walnut,  and  be  had 
much  greater  proportion  upon  the  tumors  no  inconvenience  from  them,  and  would 
than  upon  the  rest  of  the  body;  and  this  not,  therefore,  have  them  excised, 
general  thinness  is  recovered  from,  as  it  Fibrous  tomors-^f  the  dura  mater  of 
would  seem,  without  reproduction  of  the  the  spine,  or  brain,  are  somewhat  softer, 
fat.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  once  tried  and  more  yellow  in  texture,  and  pniduee 
iodine  in  this  kind  of  disease;  but  al-  of  course  the  symptoms  of  pressure,  bnt 
though  it  caused  the  usual  emaciation  very  slowly.  I  have  seen  the  spinal  mar- 
which  that  medicine  creates,  it  did  not  row  compressed  to  half  it^  natural  diame- 
influence  the  local  deposit  of  fat,  which  ter.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them, 
increased  notwithstanding  the  general  however,  from  their  incurable  nature, 
falling  away.  The  Jibtoiu  tumor  tf  the  uterv»,  ovfieahy 

tubercle  of  this  organ,  as  it  is  also  denomi- 
III.  2.  The  second  genus  of  solid  tn-  nated,  is  very  common,  and  is  generally, 
mors  is  the  fbrma  tuman,  which  may  be  like  the  structure  of  the  uterus  itself,  a 
subdivided  into  three  species.  little  condensed ;  it  is  consequently  con- 
a.  One  form  of  fibrous  tumor  is  con-  siderably  less  ligamentous  than  the  former 
nected  with  Jihraus  textures,  such  as  fascia,  varieties.  They  grow  in  this  situation  in 
ligament,  dura  mater,  and  the  contractile  any  direction ;  here  is  a  section  of  one 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  uterus.  A  common  which  I  found  filling  the  utenis,  which 
situation  is  on  the  fascia),  under  the  skin,  was  thinly  expanded  over  it;  it  was  nearly 
in  the  arms  or  legs.  Here  is  one  which  I  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  and  the  surface 
removed  from  over  the  annular  ligament  of  is  a  mass  of  firm  bone,  which  required  the 
the  instep.  I  have  seen  three  or  four,  in  »aw  to  divide  it.  Yon  may  see  them  pro- 
the  same  person,  on  both  fore-arms;  I  jecting  into  the  pelvis  and  abdomen,  co« 
have  seen  it  also  in  the  thigh,  arising  from  vered  by  peritoneum.  I  once  saw  one 
the  fascia  lata,  and  on  the  back  of  the  larger  than  any  one's  head,  which  bad 
hand.  .  been  removed  by  operation.  The  opera- 
Examine  the  tumor,  and  you  find  it  tor  who  shewed  it  me  very  naturally  ex« 
from  any  of  these  situations  hard,  whitish,  pected  t<i  find  a  diseased  ovarium  in  a 
semi -cartilaginous;  the  knife  cuts  it  with  moveable  tumor  of  this  magnitude,  and 
difficulty,  like  a  cancerous  tnmor;  and  it  the  patient  as  naturally  died  of  peritonitis, 
dies,  as  the  French  call  it,  when  cut;  it  There  is  a  long  paper  by  Dupuytren,  on 
is,  in  fact,  just  like  a  mass  of  firm  con-  the  Fibrous  Tumor  of  the  Uterus,  and  a 
dcnsed  ligament,  in  a  circumscribed  and  complete  account  of  them  by  Dr.  Lee,  in 
generally  a  circalar  form.  To  distinguish  the  19th  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgic«l 
It  below  the  skin,  you  will  feel  it  hard  Transactions. 
Mid  firm,  nearly  an«ttcnded  with  pain ;  When  situated  towards  the  interior  of 
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the  aterusy  they  project  [into  the  ca?itj  of  to  be  innocent,  so  that  it  dt>e8  not  return 
that  organ,  and  into  the  f  agina ;  and  if  the  whole  tumor  be  extracted  from  its 
when  accessible,  they  may  be  removed  by  cellular  bed.  A  very  remarkable  case  has 
the  double  canula,  or  by  excision,  but  not  been  published  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  ^is 
so  easily  as  the  ordinary  polypus.  The  disease,  which  be  calls  a  cellular  tumor; 
operation  is  not,  however,  devoid  of  risk ;  but  as  it  contains  no  cells,  and  is  tolerably 
for  instance,  in  the  present  Tear  I  had  a  firm  in  structure,  I  think  the  name  fibrous 
woman  under  my  care,  with  a  tumor  of  tumor  of  the  cellular  membrane  less  likely 
the  size  of  the  fist  in  the  vagina,  with  a  to  be  misunderstood.  In  this  case  the  tu- 
neck  an  inch  and  a  half  wide.  I  tried  to  mor  had  grown  for  four  years,  was  thirty, 
bring  it  down  so  as  to  excise  it,  but  could  two  inches  in  circumference,  and  was  as 
not  do  so  without  more  force  than  I  liked  large  as  a  double  head;  it  returned  after 
to,  employ,  and  therefore  tied  it  with  a  the  first  operation,  from  the  end  being  cut 
ligature.  The  mass  separated  by  ulcera-  across;  and  a  second  operation  being  per- 
tion  ;  but  when  the  patient  was  appa-  formed  two  years  after  the  first,  this  end 
rently  getting  well,  a  low  inflammation  was  dragg^  out  of  its  deep  situation,  and 
spread  to  the  uterus,  and  to  the  perito-  the  disease  did  not  return  again, 
neum,  and  destroyed  her.  I  found  on  ex-  This  tumor  must  not  be  confounded 
amination,  that  besides  the  mass  which  I  with  a  peculiar  growth  of  the  labia  and 
had  removed,  and  which  was  attached  by  nymphtp,  which  will  be  described  to  you 
its  neck  to  one  side  of  the  cervix  uteri,  by  and  by,  a  kind  of  hypertrophy  only  of 
another,  which  had  met  with  less  pressure  the  cellular  membrane,  which  becomes 
and  resistance  in  that  direction,  had  en-  distended  to  a  great  size ;  this  is  a  disease 
larged  to  the  size  of  the  fist  within  the  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  is  called 
cavity  of  the  uterus.  They  are  fatal  by  the  Barbadoes  leg.  The  fibrous  tumor  has, 
irritation  and  haemorrhage,  in  some  cases,  on  the  contrary,  no  connexion  with  the 
without  operation.  I  attended  a  woman  skin,  and  is  hard  and  firm, 
with  Mr.  Malton  lately,  and  removed  a  c.  The  third  species  of  tumor  in  this 
polypus  from  the  cervix  uteri  by  excision,  genus  may  be  called  the  painful  tubeutaneout 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  a  fibrous  tumor  fibr<m$  turner^  or,  as  it  was  called  originally 
distending  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  which  by  sone  English  authors,  painful  nibcuta- 
proved  fatal  a  few  months  afterwards,  neous  tubercle.  The  best  description,  bow- 
When  of  very  large  size,  a  change  takes  ever,  of  the  disease,  is  by  Dupuytren,  who 
place  occasionally  in  the  interior,  and  the  remarks  that  it  has  been  erroneously  called 
tumor  becomes  very  vascular, and  ulcerates,  a  nervous  tumor,  and  who  calls  it  himself 
so  as  to  look  like  a  malignant  tumor,  as  in  a  fibro-cellular  tumor.  It  contains  no 
this  drawing  from  a  patient  of  Dr.  Sey-  cells,  however,  as  this  name  would  seem  to 
mour's,  who  died  in  the  hospital,  with  this  imply,  and  is  really  a  fibrous  tumor,  with 
immense  tumor  hanging  down  in  the  a  singular  painful  sensation, 
vagina,  and  connected  with  the  fundus  of  It  is  observed  as  a  little  hard  lump  ba- 
the uterus.  low  the  skin,  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat, 
b,  A  second  form  of  fibrous  tumor  seems  perhaps,  and  never  more  than  as  large  as 
to  originate  in  the  ceUtdar  texture;  it  is  a  pea  or  small  bean;  you  have  seen  me 
somewhat  similar  to  the  last,  but  much  lately  romove  one  of  seven  years'  growth, 
softer,  and  more  elastic,  the  fibres  softer  which  was  even  then  not  half  as  large  as 
and  less  distinct,  and  not  so  white  and  a  small  pea;  I  could  not  find  it  thiseven« 
shining;  and  itcontains  some  fluid,  which  ing  to  show  it  you,  though  it  is  somewhere 
exudes  on  a  section  being  made,  and  thus  in  the  museum.  Its  texture  is  firm  and 
leaves  the  tough  fibrous  cellular  mem-  fibrous,  sometimes  almost  like  cartilage  in 
brane,  which  composes  the  solid  part,  to  a  hardness,  whitish,  or  brownish  white,  and 
certain  degree  flaccid.  It  is  smooth  and  with  a  rather  firm  covering.  It  is  exqni- 
elastic  in  the  living  body,  little  painful,  sitely  tender,  the  least  touch  exciting 
and  grows  to  a  considerable  size  some-  violent  pain  ;  even  the  passage  of  cold  air 
times.  The  most  frequent  situation  in  over  it,  or  the  friction  of  the  clothes,  may 
which  it  is  met  with  seems  to  be  in  the  produce  complete  torture.  The  pain  is 
cellular  texture,  by  the  side  of  the  vagina,  sudden,  darting,  like  an  electric  shock ; 
perhaps  from  the  stronger  and  more  fibrons  sometimes  so  severe  and  frequent,  as  to 
nature  of  the  cellular  membrane  in  this  induce  convulsions,  and  become  quite 
situation.  Here  is  one  of  several  inches  wearing  and  injurious  to  Uie  general 
length,  which  I  saw  removed  by  Sir  Ben-  health.  I  amputated  the  leg  of  a  man 
jamin  Brodie  from  this  situation,  which  it  this  year,  who  had  one  near  the  tubercle 
was  difficult  to  extract  entire,  from  the  of  the  tibia,  and  the  pressure  of  the  wooden 
great  depth  to  which  the  end  dipped  into  leg  after  the  operation  obliged  me  to  remove 
the  pelvic  cavity.  This  circumstance  the  little  tnmor,  from  the  pain  which  was 
makes  the  operation  difficult,  and  requires  produced  by  it,  and  which  seemed  to 
•are  in  the  aisiection ;  but  its  nature  seema  extend  ovar  toe  whole  side.    Sir  Benjamin 
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Brodie  ni»t  long  since  removed  one  flrom  a.  Sir  Everard  Home  has  ffiren  a  vfft 

the  cheek,  in  which  sitaatioa  they  are  not  p^ood  description  of  one  that  be  feawwi 

nncommon,  though  thej  mav  he  met  with  in  this  hospital  from  the  ftxillary  pkm 

any  where.    Yon  can  scarcely  account  for  The  tumor  was  sitaated  in  the  teztarerf 

the  production  of  such  violent  pain  in  the  nerve,  between  its  fibres,  and  was  oft 

these  little  tumors ;  occasionally,  indeed,  tolerably  firm  consistence,  with  a  mixtnv 

you  can  trace  some  nervous  twig  into  of  flnid  of  a  white  or  light  brown  eolosf; 

them,  or  over  them,  but  very  often  you  and    the    nerve  was   flattened    into  two 

will  look  in  vain  for  any  distinct  fibre  of  portions  by  the  separation  of  its  filnes.  It 

nerve.    Dupuytren  attributes  the  pain  to  was  firm  in  its  feeling;  and  alter  growisf 

the  density  of  the  kind  of  capsule  which  slowly  for  several  years,  it  had  increaOT 

surrounds  the  tnmor;  but  this  is  by  no  more  rapidly.   It  could  be  moved  latersUy 

means  always  met  with ;  in  the  one  I  have  without  pain ;  but  if  drasged  upon,  viokal 

just  alluded  to,  the  capsule  was  rather  pain  was  produced  in  Uie  conrae  of  tk 

delicate,  and  there  was  a  reflected  cyni  nerve.    A  small  cord  eould  be  felt  at  eadi 

besides,  which,  like  a  bursa,  must  have  end  of  the  tnmor,  which  was  the  oontimi- 

still  Airther  defended  the  tnmor  fh)m  flric-  ation  of  the  nerve,  and  the  neurilema  d 

tion ;   in  this  case,  by  the  by,  the  pain  the  nerve  formed  the  covering  of  the  ta- 

was  only  occasioned  by  pressure  in  one  mor.    Dr.  Gills,  who  was  house-sargeoa 

direction,  which  draggfed  probably  on  a  here,  T  believe,  and  who  paid  us  a  visit  doC 

nerve.  long  since  from  St.  Petersbnrgh,  where  bs 

The  skin  is  generally  loose  and  move-  resides,  removed  another  Anom   the  nras- 

able,  but  is  somedmes  attached  to  the  cnlar  spinal  nerve,  the  fibres  of  which  wers 

tumor.    It  may  occur  from  fidls,  or  blows,  more  reticulated  and  expanded,  and  the 

or  other  injuries,  but  often  takes  place  fluid  in  the  centre  was  dark  coloured,  like 

without  any  evident  cause.    Dupuytren  blood.    In  the  removal^ja  large  artery  in 

says  that  women  are  more  subject  to  it  the  centre  bled  freely.    The  return  ofsea- 

than  men :  it  so  happens,  as  to  myself,  sation  and  motion  took  place  here  slowly; 

that  I  have  only  seen  it  in  the  male  sex ;  bnt  you  mast  be  prepared,  if  such  a  ease 

but   yet  he    may  be    right.     There   is  presented  itself  to  yon,  for  the  patient 

scarcely  ever  more  than  one  in  the  same  suflering  great  inconvenience  for  a  long 

person.    The  only  disease  for  which  it  time,  from  want  of  nervons  power,  and 

can  well  be  mistaken  is  tic  douloureux,  the  should  not  be  in  haste  to  cerates, 

pain  being  similar  in  the  two  cases;  but  The  situation  of  the  tnmor,  its  cxmnexioB 

the  existence  of  the  little  tumor,  and  the  with  a  nerve  above  and  below,  the  peen- 

prodncUon    of  pain   by  pressure,  easily  liar  pain  and  nervous  symptoms  in  the 

serve  as  diagnostic  marks  between  them.  parts  supplied  by  the  nerve,  will   form 

Narcotics  and  various  other   remedies  grounds  for  an  accurate  diagnosis ;  unless, 

have  often  been  tried  for  a  g^reat  length  of  as  I  have  seen,  a  tnmor  involves  a  nerve 

time,  without  any  avail,  and  the  removal  in  its  structure,  in  which  case  it  may 

of  the  little  tumor  by  the  knife  is  the  best  erroneously  appear  to  have  originated  in 

remedy,  which  is  also  generally  easily  and  the  nerve. 

safely  done,  though  some  of  you  have  seen  I  apprehend  such  tumors  are  of  the  same 
extensive  abscess  follow  the  operation  in  kind  as  what  yon  may  see  in  this  prepa- 
the  recent  case  of  my  own,  which  I  have  ration,  and  which  frequently  thus  form  in 
alluded  to  before.  You  may  make  an  in-  stumps,  and  occasionally  require  a  second 
cision  through  the  skin  over  it,  and  catch  amputation,  from  the  severity  of  the  pain  ; 
hold  of  it  with  a  hook  to  cut  it  out.  or  such  as  you  may  examine  in  this  pre- 
Dupuytren  gives  an  additional  reason  for  paration  formed  in  the  median  nerve  after 
the  operation ;  viz.,  the  tendency  of  the  an  apparent  iigury  which  divided  the 
tumor  to  become  cancerous,  and  end  in  nerve  into  two  portions.  The  tomor  is 
carcinomatous  ulceration.  I  think  he  is  on  the  upper  ena  of  tbe  nerve,  and  when 
probably  not  correct,  however,  as  to  their  recent  was  two  inches  long  and  one  broad. 
naving  any  natural  tendencyof  this  kind:  In  this  case,  too,  the  power  of  tbe  part 
all  tumors  no  doubt  may  become  changed  below  seems  to  have  been  restored  by 
into  cancer,  but  certainly  very  many  years  anastomosing  branches  between  the  mas- 
will  elapse  without  any  alteration.  The  cular  spiral  nerve  and  the  lower  end  of 
operation  is,  however,  right,  for  the  pain  the  meoian. 

producedby  the  tumor,  whether  Dupuytren  Such  tumors  do  not  appear  to  result 

be  correct  or  not  as  to  its  probaole  ter-  flrom  common  inflammation,  which  only 

mination.  thickens    and     condenses     the    oellnlur 

IIT.  3.  The  third  genns  of  sarcomatous  texture   and    neurilema    of    the    nerve^ 

tumor  is  really  a  tumor  of  a  nerve,  or  rather  but  they  seem  rather  to  arise  fW>m  some 

in  the  coverings  of  a  nerve,  and  you  may  pecnliar  action,  by  which  a  fluid  is  effused 

call  it  the  newromatwt  tumor.    It  is  Dot  between  the  fibres  of  the  nerve,  with  a 

common,  however,  ceUalar  covering.  And  judging  fix»m  what 
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is  seen  after  amputation,  there  is  proliably  long  been,  to  contemplate  the  various 
a  peculiar  condiUon  of  the  nerr ous  system,  ^ases  of  medical  life,  we  yet  could  not 
that  would  make  one  indisposed  to  meddle  f  ,  ,  .  « «  •  . 
with  the  tumor,  if  it  can  be  aroided.  The  n«'P  ">«>«>?  staggered  by  this  annaunce- 
loss  of  motion,  sensation,  and  ?ital  pro.  menu  The  shrewd  practitioner,  skilled 
perUes,  is  of  serious  consequence;  and  in  j^  ^^  ^^^f^y^  .rt  of  curing  diseases  bj 
one  case  of  tumor  of  a  nenre,  m  which  ®  .  ^ 
Sir  Everard  Home  operated,  the  patient  ^rngs  and  by  manual  operation,  of, 
died  on  the  fifth  day  afterwards,  with  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  ship- 
violent  nervous  excitement,  after  the  small  « j-«-*:.^^^«*.  « -»-.  ««.«*-;««*^*i  .... 
nerve  had  thus  been  cut  through  in  which  advertisements,      an   expcnenced  sur- 

it  was  situated.  g^n*    "IB  head  full  of  knowledge,  his 

b.  The  case,  however,  which  I  have  just  chest  of  books  and  instruments—placed 

alluded  to,  was  a  tumor  of  a  different  kind  •  i^  •  „    •  i  _  __,;,i,    t_  _i_   rp__    _„  i  „^ 

from  what   I  have  been  describing.    It  «^^  ^^  ^'^\  ^"'*    ^'^^  ^^^  »°^  "^ 

was  one  in  which  he  found  that  the  tumor  warded  on  the  same  scale  by  the  mer- 

was  an  encysted  tumor,  which  could  be  chant-princea,  seemed  at  first  a  contrast 

turned  out  of  its  bed  in  the  nerve,  leav-  .^^  „».««««  *«  iw.  *«..«     v*»#    .a-.-  .ii 

ing  the  fibres  uninvolved.    And  it  would  ^  «^~"i^^  ^,  ^  *™«-     ^^^  *^«'  ^'' 

appear  from  preparations  which  I   have  except  in  the  circumstances  of  the  juxta- 

seen  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  else-  position  of  persons,  the  table  of  pre- 

:[fe"b.*ret';?sTi[rrsroS:;  <-»-««  umg  ^r^^.  and  the .«. 

character,  merely  situated  in  a  nerve,  and  geon  (in  the  pence-table  at  any  rate) 

not  deriviM  any  peculiarity  from   that  coming  after  the  mate   and  the  cook, 

locality,  and  which  probably  cannot  be     ., .        «#  ^       4.  i  *« . 

disUnguished  from  the  neuromatous  tu-  *^««.  »•  unfortunately,  nothing  very 

mor  till  a  dissection  of  the  parts  is  made,  new  in  the  case.    The  extreme  tenuity 

But  I  can  say  nothing  on  this  subject  from  of  the  pay  may  easily  be  matched  or 

my  own  experience.  exceeded  in  our  profession.    The  Lan- 

■    -                                                       =  cash  ire  surgeon,  for  instance,  who  at^ 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE.  *®".*'"    ^»*^^  ^'^^^  operatives  for  six 

guineas  a  year*,    is  even  worse  paid 

Saturday,  March  10, 1838.  ^.^  the  surgeon-sailor  on  board  the 

"—^  Nancy,  or  the  Susan.    There  is,  indeed, 

••  LiMt  omifbiM,  lleet  etisin  nilhl,  dlgnlutfn  gome  slight  nominal  difTerence  between 

imbUcii«itit,dioeiMHpericiiittinno«reca«o."  ««  c"««-     The  surgeon  confined  on 

CicBBo*  board  the  whaler,  or  emigfration  ship, 

""""  has  his  modicum  of  indurated  pork,  or 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MEDICAL  ^^^jj^  ^eef^  l^jj^s  his  lodgings  gratis, 

COMPETITION.  jjj  ^hat  Dr.  Johnson  defined  as  " a  pri- 

We  were  somewhat  struck,  not  long  ago,  son  with  the  chance  of  being  drowned." 

by  a  paragraph  which  appeared   in  a  The  factory  doctor,  on  the  other  hand, 

daily    newspaper*,    with    the    quaint  has  neither  board  nor  hammock,  but,  in 

beading  Her  Merchants  are  Princes,  compensation,  may  take  private  prac- 

The  body  of  the  article  was  in  a  strange  tice— if  he  can  get  it.    Yet,  in  the  main, 

and    facetious   contradiction  with   the  both  situations  are  very  similar ;  for,  in 

title;  for  while  the  latter  alluded  to  the  both,  large  services  are  expected  for  an 

princely  liberality  for  which  the  mer-  infinitesimal  remuneration,  and  in  each 

chants  of  liondon  have  long  been  fa-  ease  this  is  submitted  to,  under  the  vain 

mous,  the  former  betrayed  the  astound-  delusion    that    the   painful    drudgery 

ing  fact  that  it  is  a  usual  thing  for  a  which  is  but  nominally  rewarded,  is  a 

surgeon  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  to  prologue  to  better  things, 

receive  the  same  pay  as  a  common  sailor.  The  more  we  see  of  the  disappointed 

or  even  less.    Accustomed ,  as  we  have  expectations  of  medical  men,  on  the  one 

*  The  Globe  of  Febmvj  lOib,  IMS.  *  Mbj».  Oax.  vol.  xx  p.  343. 
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handy  and  the  popular  notiona  concern'^  daily,  at  the  adjacent  acbool,  wouI«f  be 
ing  medical  pro6ts  on  the  other,  the  considered  equi?alent  to  salary.  Good 
more  we  are  conrinced  that  an  honest  references  will  be  necessary  *.*' 
and  candid  writer  mig^ht  do  the  com-  Surely  the  advertiser  need  '  not  so 
munity  some  service,  who  should  set  specially  have  demanded  *'  an  humble" 
fhrth  die  real  state  of  the  matter,  and  assistant :  even  if  the  very  taking-  such 
thus  diminish  the  number  of  the  de-  a  situation  as  the  one  described  were 
luded.  Such  a  philanthropist, however,  not  in  itself  an  act  of  the  most  saint- 
must  be  satisfied  with  effecting  good,  like  humility,  assuredly  the  place  would 
and  should  not  be  disheartened  if  he  soon  humble  the  lad  to  any  desirable 
finds  that  he  meets  with  much  obloquy,  point  below  the  zero  of  pride, 
and  little  gratitude.  It  is  a  thankless  How  strange  that  any  one  should 
office  to  endeavour  to  persuade  children  wilfully  expend  capital  in  bringing  up 
that  tinsel  is  not  gold.  his  son  to  such  a  lot  as  this !  Is  it  not 
If  we  aspired  to  so  unpopular  an  as  clear  as  day»  that  many  situations 
office  as  that  of  censor  and  adviser,  we  which  are  nominally  lower  on  the  social 
should  address  ourselves  to  parents ;  to  scale,  are  infinitely  above  it  in  aalaiy 
those  especially  who  had  but  little  capi-  and  comfort  ?  Does  any  one  oflTer  a 
tal  to  bestow  on  the  education  of  their  butler  a  salary  of  £0  Of.  Od.  a  year, 
children,  and  none  to  set  them  aOoat  and  desire,  besides,  that  he  should  be 
with  when  their  education  was  ended.  *<  humble  ?"  Is  he  ever  made  to  sleep 
We  should  ask  them  to  look  at  that  under  a  counter  ? 

division  of  the  newspapers  which,  above  Or,  to  drop  the  topic  of  assistants, 
any  other,  shows  *'  the  very  age  and  and  resume  the  question  as  it  regards 
body  of  the  time,  its  form  and  pressure,"  those  who  are  practising  independently, 
(we  mean  the  adverti^ments) ;  and  to  let  us  turn  to  a  controversy  which  has 
ascertain  what  kind  of  offers  are  made  been  raging  in  the  columns  of  a  con- 
to  and  by  medical  assistants.  I^t  them  temporary.  Mr.  Bree,  a  surgeon,  of 
inquire  among  their  professional  friends  Stowmarket,  in  Suffolk,  writes  to  com- 
for  additional  information  as  to  the  plain  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steggall,  of  that 
salaries  doled  out  to  medical  assistants,  neighbourhood,  who  has  two  strings  to 
Will  they  find  it  a  common  thing  for  his  bow,  and  practises  physic  as  well  as 
these  useful  ministers  of  a  liberal  art  to  divinity.  He  asserts  that  the  charges 
receive  200/.,  or  150/.,  or  100/.  per  of  his  clerifcal  rival,  particularly  in  mid- 
annum?  On  the  contrary,  they  wilL  ^ifery,  are  rather  less  than  half  of 
learn,  that  in  the  medical  market  such  those  of  the  regular  practitioners  in  the 
rewards  would  be  laughed  at,  as  ridicu-  neighbourhood ;  and  that,  in  consc- 
ious and  exorbitant;  the  real  wages  quence  of  this,  a  representation  was 
being  40/.,  or  30/.,  or  20/.,  or  even  made  to  the  solicitor  of  the  Apo- 
nothing  at  all  per  annum!  Yes,  nothing  thecaries' Company.  He  replied,  how- 
at  all;  as,  take  for  example,  the  follow-  ever,  that  Mr.  Steggall  claimed  ex- 
lowing  advertisement:  •  "Medical.—  emption  from  the  act,  having  been  in 
Wanted  immediately,  an  humble  young  practice  before  1815:  if  the  medical 
lad,  to  take  charge  of  a  small  retail  at  remonstrants  could  bring  evidence  to 
the  West  End.  He  must  be  competent  disprove  this,  the  Company  would  pro- 
to  read  and  make  up  prescriptions.  A  secute;  if  not,  Mr.  Steggall  might  con- 
comfortable  home,  and  advantages  for  tinue  to  be  an  apothecary.    As  it  did 

study,  and,  should  his  conduct  entitle  

him,  liberty  to  attend  a  lecture  or  two  *  3Ym«t,  Feb.  14, 188& 
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not  fteem  easy,  or  even  possible,  to  ob-  in  his  service  ready  to  take  bis  place  on 

tain  the  negative  evidence  required,  the  such  occasions. 

undersold  doctors  next  betook  themselves  In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Bree  com- 
to  Mr.  Steggairs  spiritual  superior,  the  plains  of  prescribing^  chemists,  and  of 
Bishop  of  Ely ;   but  here,  again,  they  an  "  impudent  quack"  who  visits   his 
were  destined  to  disappointment,  as  the  patients,  taking  medicines  to  them,  and 
right  reverend  Prelate  replied  that  he  fees  from  them.    The  writer  also  wishes 
could   not  interfere,    as  no  complaint  that  some   member  of  the   House    of 
was  made  of  the  reverend  Doctor  hav>  Commons  would  move  for  a  return  of 
ing  neglected  his  clerical  duties.  the  number  of  the  prosecutions  instt- 
But  it  is  plain  that  he  must  some-  tuted  by  the  Company  since  1815.   The 
times  neglect  his  medical,  chirurgical,  fact  is,  that  this  return  is  to  be  found 
or  obstetrical  duties.    With  us  ordinary  annexed  to  the  evidence  given  by  the 
medical    men,    a  professional  engage-  Worshipful  Society  before  Mr.  Warbur- 
ment  is  paramount  to  every  other  con-  ton's  Committee*, 
sideration  ;    the    messenger    finds    the  So  far  Mr.  Bree  is  at  least  always  in« 
Doctor  at  church,  and  off  they  go  toge-  telligible.    But  he  goes  far  out  of  our 
ther.     But  with  Mr.  Steggall  the  case  reach,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  act  of 
must  be  quite  different, — as,  for  exam-  1815,  he  says,  **  Let  the  world  sec,  that 
pie,  it  is  Sunday  morning ;  the  bell  has  instead  of  providing  fur  the  safety  of 
just  done  ringing  for  service,  and  Mr.  the  public,  the  only  effect  of  that  act 
Steggall  is  walking  up  to  the  reading-  has  been  to  establish  a  monopoly  alike 
desk,    in     his     canonicals,    when     a  degrading  to  the  character  of  the  pro- 
horseman   is    seen   coming   up   to   the  fession,  and  ineffective  in  protecting  its 
church-door    at    a    fearful    pace.     He  interests.*'    A  monopoly!    Why,  all  the 
has  gallopped  all  the  way  from  Rat-  facts  he  brings  forward  (to  which  every 
tlesdun,  where  Mr.  Steggall  practises  one  could  add  something  similar  from 
medically,  to  Ashfield,  where  he  prac-  his  own   experience),  go  to  prove  the 
tises  spiritually— a  distance  of  no  less  existence  of  the  most  ruinous  compe- 
than    seven   miles,    according  to    Mr.  tition— that  is,  of  a  state  of  things  the 
Bree,  though  only  Gve  according  to  his  very  antipodes  of  monopoly.  The  grind- 
reverend  rival.     Be  this  as  it  may,  he  ing  monopolist  sells  at  his  own  price, 
has  come  at  a  spanking  pace,  as  his  and  has  no  competitor  to  dread ;  while 
reeking  horse   full   well  displays,  and  the    apothecaries    of   Rattlesdun    sell 
has  hardly  breath  enough  to  say  that  physic  and  advice  at  a  painfully  low 
Mr.  Steggall  is  wanted  on  the  instant,  rate,  and  then  find  themselves  undersold 
A  lady  in  an  interesting  situation,  at  by  their  clerical  antagonist.      Mono- 
Rattlesdun,  was  seized  with  premoni-  poly,   indeed!     Why,   Mrs.   Malaprop 
tory  pains  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  never  used  a  word  more  unseasonably, 
half. past  ten  precisely  was  crying  out,  Mr.  Steggall,  in  his  answer,  gives 
Juno  Lucina,  fer  opem^  with  great  vi-  Mr.  Bree  at  least  as  good  as  he  brought, 
vacity.     Never  was  clerk  or  doctor  in  a  He   observes  **  that  the  accusation  of 
more  perplexing  quandary :  if  he  leaves  low   charges  comes   with    peculiar   ill 
the  church,  he  will  be  hauled  up  before  grace  from  one  who  bled  and  drew  teeth 
the  Bishop  ;  if  he  clings  to  the  desk,  the  at  Bidleston,  at  sixpence  a  head — who 
ladies  of  Rattlesdun  will  begin  to  sus-  wanted  to  establish  the  same  charges  in 
pect  that  half-price  midwifery  is  not  an 


unmmgled    good.       He    cannot  expect  ^***  reader  who  does  not  know  It  alrmdy, 

.j^_.                                          \   ,  "•y  »•"«»  from  th««»  P^per  that  law  is  oue  of  the 

any  aid  from  the  remonstrants,  and  is  Boet  ezpen^we  or  luxuries;  many  or  the  dc- 

Inmt 1 k«   k..   .-—  44  k„».kl^i»  I.J  fendants.  too,  were  not  worth  powder  and  shot, 

lost  UOMBS  be  has  some  •*  bumble"  lad  being  nnable  to  pay  cot tt  and  diima«n« 

536.— MI.  r^  ^ 
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his  penny  clubhand  who  first  iutro-  Nor  would  this  have  been  all;  for 
duced  half-gruinea  midwifery  into  Stow-    Mr.  Newport  himself  abruptly  termi- 

market."'  He  eives  another  instance  of  5?^^    «5'!    ^"^ngrement   by    his   ojni 

, ,               .^.        .             ,,  aisffraceful   conduct, — pryinir   into  hn 

overwrought  competition    (or,  as   Mr.  p^^jps  private  letters,  aVid  addressin}^ 

Bree  would  call  it,  monopoly),  in  the  him  with  vul^r  oaths.     Can    joa  be 

person  of  a  clerical  magistrate,  who  is  a  surprised  that  a  parent  removed  a  soil 

physician  to  boot.  ""^^^  «"^**  circumstances,    or    that  be 

f\    ^%        11           *L'  1    ^1.  A           1  e^tiXi  refused  to  pay  the  last  monthlj 

On  the  whole,  we  think  that  our  cle-  ^^^^  p^^ly  due  ? 

rical  competitor  comes  out  of  the  contest  I  will  only  add,  that  what  I  did  I 
with  fiying colours:  he  seems  to  be  per-  would  do  again,  under  similar  circum- 
fectly  entitled  to  go  on  as  he  began  ;    stances.    More  I  could  not  do. 

and  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  v«.«  ^ivn.-4:I«»  I- -«♦ 

Your  qbedient  servant, 

to  dislodge  him  from  his  Janus-like  po-  Marshall  Hall. 

sition  have  but  served  to  ^:ii  him  there       14,  Manchester  Sqaare, 
more  firmly:—  March  7.  iftis. 

"As  the  loud  blast  that  rends  the  skies,        •        On   the  precedinfif  epistle  we  have  to 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  natWe  oak  1"  •      .        i      i?     7    i  ■ 

-,      -       ,                                        ,  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  when  a 

So  far  the  prwent  controversj  bas  eorfespondcnt  «»u8e.  us  of  "  decided 

gone;  buta8totbere8t.tbelad.es  of  „i,™^„tation,"     it    is     to    be  ex- 

Rattlesdun  must  take  care   bow  tbe.r  j  j^,j  ,,^  ^^^^  ^y^^  ^^^  ^^^y^ 

hour  of  tribulation  comes  to  clash  with    I      .  .    •       u  ^        u     •  .     • 

,     ,  i.   1       ,       ,  .to  state  in  what  such  misrepresentation 

the  hour  of  the  church- service  at  Ash-  •  .  j      n  *      f     •    .•  •    c        i.  • 

consisted.     But  so  far  is  this  from  being 

^_^_  the  case,  that  he  does  not  even  g"ive  us 

DR.  MARSHALL  HALL  AND         \"='""=  f  '^^  *"''  ""  f-P^™*'-??    ""^ 
MR   NE  WPORT  observations  of  last  week  we  can  discover 

nothing  which  is  not  fully  borne  out  by 

We  have  received  the  following  letter    Dr.  M.  Hall's  present  communication. 

from  Dr.  Marshall  Hall :—  !„  ^^^  i^st  number  we  called  atten- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  ^ion  to  two  letters  recenUy  published, 
^  one  having  the  signature  of  Dr.  Grant, 
As  there  is  a  "decided  misrepresen-  of  Universil.y  College,  and  the  other  of 
talion"  in  your  remarks  respecting  my  ^^-  Marshall  Hall,  in  which  these  ^en- 
conduct  towards  Mr.  Newport,  I  beg  tlemen  heaped  upon  Mr.  Newport  such 
you  to  do  me  the  iustice  to  correct  it,  by  a  collection  of  epithets  as  shewed  that 
the  insertion  of  the  few  following  lines,  ^  ^^^^  ^^,^^^j^,  ^^^^^  j^  ^^ 
m  your  next  number: —  ,     .j        •  r      •  r«i 

It  seems  that  I  thrice  responded  to  a  ^i^™*  besides   those   of  science.      The 

request  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Newport  to  impression  made  upon  our  minds  bj  the 

lend  him  6/.     I  had  forgotten  the  pre-  perusal  of  these  documents  was  greatly 


jnd  him  6/.     I  had  forgotten  the  pre-    perusal  of  these 
ise    sum.      I    only    remembered    my    j„  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 


Clse    sum.       X     ou.y     reniemuerea     my  j„  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^          j      ^y^^^   ^ 

willingness,  nay  my  desire^  to  serve  ,    ,                    ^ .          ...      .   "^    .„ 

him.     Was  not  this  pretty  well  towards  tacked— an  impression   which,   it   will 

an  utter  stranaer  P  towards  a  stranger  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  we 

who  had  no  claim  whatever  upon  me,  did  not  hesitate  to  express.     Since  that 

except  that  created  by  his  wants  ?  ^^         however,   we  have  seen  a  reply 

But  this  was  not  all.    For  I  next  /.         .               e  ^r    ht          *         j 

devised  a  plan  for  his  assistance,  of  a  ^">"*  ^^^  P<^»  «^  ^^-  Newport;  and  we 

more  extensive  kind.     I  procured  him  must  say,  that  unless  Dr.  Grant  and 

a  pupil  (although  he  was  but  a  pupil  Dr.  M.  Hall  disprove  his  allegations, 

himself)  and  on  that  gentleman's  ac-  ^^y  have  placed  themselves  in  a  pre- 

count  I  paid  bim  ten  times  the  sum  of  ,.            ,,                       ,    ,           .    , 

6LSi.    Wasallthis,viz.  I5/.  +  56/.4*.  dicament  by  no  means  to  be  envied, 

such  trifiing  assistance  to  a  stranger,  Mr.  Newport,  the  temperate  and  dig"- 

tbat  I  need  DC  ashamed  of  it  ?  nified  tone  of  whose  letter  presents  a 
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Strongf  contrast  to  the  vituperation  and  as  it  was  convenient  for  me  to  discharge 

abuse  of  his  opponents,  charges  both  of  ^'^\ ^ebt  of  16/.  I  did  so.    This  is  every 

4U  -»     '^u      /    ii.      rv    n       4      J  1^  fartbinir  of  money  I  ever  received  from 

them  wih  untruth.     Dr.  Grant  and  Dr.  ^j^     If  the  payment  has  been  sought 

M.   Hall  have  mixed  up  pnvate  affairs  la^    like  Sh.ylock»8,  it  has  been,  like 

with  a  question  of  science,and  endeavour-  Shvtock's,  claimed  from  near^the  heart. 

ed   to  throw  discredit  on  Mr.  Newport  ^^  o"?r^t  to  be  known  that,  long  before 

i.!..,         c     *  ^  4.        -  the  period  of  this  loan,  it  was  offered  to 

as  a  physiologist,  by  refemng  to  cer-  „e,  without  solicitation,  by  Dr.  Hall, 

tain  favours  conferred  on  that  gentleman  and  that  before  I  asked  for  it  I  had 

at  a  time  when  he  was  not  in  circum-  spent  much  time  in  assisting  him  in  his 

stances  to  carry  on  his  studies  without  experiments.     The    statement  of   Dr. 

o««,^  oe<,;o««»/«^      \XT^  ««««.  o«:j   ♦I.-*  Hall,  that  he  had  procured  me  a  house 

some  assistance.     We  never  said   toat  ^       '  *u    ««  •     ^     T*  ^    -^ » • 

_^     _,     ,    „  ^^  „  .  ,  ,        ,         ,„  for  many  months  "  m  my  dtstren,"  is 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  "  need  be  ashamed"  equally  incorrect  with  thefcst;  and  the 

of  having  rendered  such  aid  ;  what  we  designing  statement,  thai  the  engage* 

complained  of  was  his  playing  the  brag-  went  with  my  pupil  iras  abruptly  ter- 

gart,  and  bringing  forward  his  own  libe-  "in^ted  by  my  pf|«ig  into  his  letters, 

11  et,i     ..t.  1  *•  »c.,  IS  equally  antrue,  since    it  was 

ral  loan  of  6/.  at  three  several  times,  as  broken^in  consequence  of  certain  ctr- 

bearing  upon  a  question  in  physiology,  ^cmnstances  which  /  need  not  be  the 

But  as  Dr.  Marshall  HaUJhiMUhoaglit  Pfrty  to  sute*.    *0b  referring,'  si^a 

fit  to  prolong  the  disciiaaion,  instead  of  J?;-  ?*"»   'io   mj  account  with    Sir 

J     J      ^,  *•  ,     '  -  Claude  Scott,  Bart,  and  Co.,*  &c. : — 

adqiitiiqrtfae  more  prudent  course   of  bad  not  this  statement  appeared  in  print, 

letting  itdit)p,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Newport  and  with  Dr.  Hall's  signature  attached 

to  let  his  side  of  the  question  be  heard,  to  it,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  it 

Speaking  of  this  gentleman,  the    Dr.  could   have    been  made   by  him.     Of 

4t  T  r  1        J    1  *i.  J       J  i_        J  course  this  statement  must  convey,  and 

says,     I  fed,  and  clothed,  and  housed,  „„^j  ^e  intended  to  convey  to  the  reader, 

this  same  individual  !  yes,  I  lent  him  the  impression  that  during  the  long  pe- 

money,  I  procured  him  a  home  in  his  riod  mentioned  I  was  supplied  by  Dr. 

distress  for  many  months."  Haul's  bounty;  and  yei  what  was  the 

To  this,  Mr.  Newport  makes  the  fol-  ^^{{^^^'     I  received  not  one  farthing 

.  •  *^  of  his  own   money  dunng  the  period 

lowing  reply :—  mentioned.     The  monthly  payments  to 

"  I  shall  reply  to  the  charges  of  Dr.  '"^^^^h  Dr.  Hall  alludes  were  due  to  me 

Hall  seriatim.    As  to  his  having  either  <>"  account  of  the  gentleman  who  was 

housed  or  clothtd  me,  the  assertion  is  ^^'^^S  ,^^!*?  "*«•     ^' »«  true  that  it  was 

false,  and  Dr.  Hall  knows  it  to  be  so  i  through  his  recommendation  that  I  re- 

I  never  slept  in  his  house,  or  in  any  c«»ved  '}>»?.  P"P»V  ^ut  it  is  equally  un- 

house  of  which  the  rent  was  paid  by  his  true,  I  believe,  that  any  portion  of  the 

money.     He  never  procured  clothes  of  money  came  from   the  pocket  of  Dr. 

any  description  for  me.     As  to  his  hav-  Hall.    The  terms  on  which  I  received 

ing  fed  me,  here  I  plead  guilty,  in  so  this  pupil  were  arranged  with  Dr.  Hall, 

far    as    that  I   occasionally    dined   at  and  the  father  of  the  gentleman  m  qiies- 

Dr.  Hall's  house,  by  sp.'ciaf  invitations,  tion,  when  it  was  then  determined  that 

and  also  took  tea  there,  when  engaged  I  «^o"^^  receive  the  payments  monthly, 

with  him  in  prosecuting  anatomical  and  through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Hall,  on 

physiological  inquiries.     Could  I  for  a  account  of  his  fneiid,  and  be  gave  me 

moment  have  believed  that  when  I  was  cheques    accordingly    on    Sir    Claude 

accepting   Dr.   Hall's   pressing  inviu.  ScoU's    bank.    The    obligaUon.    then, 

tions  I  was  regarded  by  him  as  being  "^^^^^  \ !»«  "n^««"  ^^  ^^  ^^}^  ^^  ^'^^ 

fed    like   a  wild    beast,   and   destined  *core,  which  appears,  as  he  has  slated 

afterwards  to  have  this  published  to  the  ",  so  vast,  amounte  to  this,  that  I  owe 

worid  as  an  obligation  ?    To  the  other  to  him  the  benefit  of  having  had  a  pupil, 

charges,  that   L  borrowed    money  of  Surely  there  never  was  such  a  monstnms 

Dr.  Hall,  I  griewe  to  say  I  must  plead  practical  sonhistry  attempted  to  be  mam- 

guilty.    On  three  seveiil  occasions  I  tamed,  and  hardly  ever,  I  think,  was 
solicited  Dr.  Hall  to  advance  me  d/.,  -  - 

and  he  did  so;  for  the  two  last  sums  I       *•»*«■  it  th«  only  part  of  Mr.  N.wpon't 

CUM  M,^^  "   I      '  •"*  \^^  ••oi.ouuw  A  aosirtr  which  appesn  to  at  locomplete.— So. 

gave  faim  a  written  receipt,  and  so  soon  gas.  * 
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there  put  on  record  charf^es  more  unjust,  tered  the  lists  against  those  who  wmiM 

or  more  insidious,  than  those  which  I  revolutionize  it ;  but  not  a^iDsi  it.      . 

have  now  exposed."  Allow   me    now    to    protect    myiel 

The  next    time   that    Dr.   Marshall  against  another  misconception    on  the 

„  „                   /.     .    . .  P*rt  of  the  profession.     I  am  an  advo- 

Hall  trumpets  forth  his  patronage,  we  ^Hie  for  the  possession   by  every  phj. 

recommend  to  Mr.  Newport  to  content  sician  and  surgeon  of  a    right  to  givt 

himself  with  the  ditty —  noedicine  if  they  please ;  but  not  to  deal 

"  To  John  I  owed  tome  obligation,  *"»  ^^  *®  ^S^^  *^-  . 

Bat  Jobn  thought  fit  i  remain, 

To  pubiiah  it  to  all  the  nation ;  Your  obedient  serrant, 

^         Sure  John  and  I  are  more  than  quit."  BenjaMIN  Alcoce,  ' 
"~ "  M.B.  M.R.C.S.I. 

IRISH  COLLEGE  OF    SURGEONS.  Dobiln,  March  6. 

[With  all  due  deference  to  Dr.  Akock, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  we  really  do  not  see  that  we  have  fallen 

into  any  error.  1.  A  controyersy  re- 
^**>  ^  garding  "  the  change  proposed  to  be 
Permit  me  to  correct  two  errors  into  made  in  its  character  and  functions,"  is 
which  you  have  been  led  in  your  edi-  surely  still  a  controversy  "  resarding 
torial  remarks  upon  the  "controversy,"  the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons,"  the  cha- 
not  "  regarding  the  Irish  College  of  racter  and  functions  of  which  it  is  pro- 
Surgeons,"  '  as  you  have  expressed  it,  posed  to  change.  2.  The  letter  which  we 
but  regarding  the  change  proposed  to  alluded  to  is  dated  "  Royal  College  of 
be  made  in  iu  character  and  functions.  Surgeons,  Dublin,"  and  signed  "  C. 
You  state  that  a  letter  has  been  ad-  0*Keefe,  Registrar,^  and  this,  we  sub- 
dressed  to  your  publishers  "by  autho-  mit,  was  sufficient  ^ound  for  our  assert- 
ritjt  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dub-  ing  that  it  was  written  by  authority  of 
lin,"to  "require"  that  the  name  of  the  the  College.  3.  In  sUting  that  Dr. 
writer  of  the  article  in  your  number  of  Alcock  had  entered  the  lists  "  against 
February  lOth,  should  be  given  up.  Sir,  the  Irish  College,"  wt  meant  no  re- 
I  know  not  by  what  authority  that  let-  proach,  as  indeed  the  context  shews, 
ter  was  written ;  but  I  do  assure  you,  on  but  simply  that  he  was  contending 
the  authority  of  the  Registrar  of  the  against  certain  measures  which  the 
College,  that  the  College  did  not  give  ruling  body  in  the  College  contemplated 
authority  for  it ;  at  least,  that  there  is  adopting.— Ed.  Gaz.] 
no  record  of  such  in  the  College  mi- 

nutes.    And,  sir,  it  is  a  most  inexcusa-  wpqtmivqtfr  TTn«;PfTAT 

ble  proceeding,   that  any  member  or  WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

number  of  members  shall  venture  thus  — ^ 

to  involve  the  name  and  authority  of  the  clinical  remarks  ry  messbs.  white 

College,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  cast  and  octhrie, 

an   unfounded  and  indirect  imputation  On  Compouiid  Fraetum,Gun'ihoi  Woundi, 

of  College  displeasure  upon  any  indivi-  and  Necrosis, 

dual.     You  have  also  stated  that  I  have  Jqhn  Dace,  aat.  62,  a  hardy  old  man,  with 

entered   the  lists   "against    the    Irish  a  frame  (to  use  a  Cockney  simile)  as  tough 

College."    Allow  me  to  assure  you,  that  as  pin-wire,  was  admitted,  under  the  care 

you  have  altogether  mistaken,  as  well  of  Mr.  White,  December  27,  1837,  having 

my  intentions,  as  my  conduct.     I  have  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg.     Being 

not  entered  the  lists  against  the  College,  employed  at  a  floor-clolh  manufactory,  he 

but  against  that  party  in  the  College  fell  from  the  top  of  a  frame  to  the  ground, 

which  seeks  to  subvert  the  original  in-  a  distance  of  six  feet,  ^dhis  leg  came  m 

,      '           1  ^ •:*..♦:««  ^c  4uJY^,A\^r,^  contact  with  a  piece  of  timber,  which  oc- 

tention  and  constitution  of  the  Co  lege.  ^^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

I  am  a  member  of  it.  as  warmly  at-  tj,^  hospital,  the  patient  had  a  wound  two 

tachcd  to  ite  true  honour  and  dignity  as  .^^^^^^  ^^y^^^  the  internal  malleolus,  ex- 

any  other.     I  contend  tor  the  preserva-  tending  from  the  spine  of  the  tibia  back, 

tion  of  the  College,  such  as  it  was  ori-  ^^ards  to  the  fibula.      The  broken  ends  of 

ginally  founded— such  as  it  has  ever  the  tibia,  which  were  very  uneven,  had  be- 

since  continued — and  such  as  it  still  is.  ^ome  entangled  with  the  linen  with  which 

I    am,   therefore,  the   advocate  of  the  the  leg  had  been  rolled.    Upon  putting 

College—its  defender — and  I  have  en-  his  finger  into  the  wound,  Mr.  Dasent  dis- 
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covered  several  loose  pieces  of  bone.     The  a  pillow  ;  a  poultice  being  applied  over 

fibula  also  was  broken,  as  was  evidenced  the  wound. 

by  the  distortion  exhibited.  r  Ammon.  Scsquicarbon.  3ij. ;  Aquie 

Such  a  severe  injury,  in  so  old  a  subject.  distillate,  Jviij.    Solve,  fiat  ilistura 

indicated  an  unfavourable  prognosis,  and  cujus  cap.  Xj.in  impetu  effervescenti® 

Mr.  White  was  therefore  sent  for.    On  his  c.  succi  limonis  recentis,    tss.  quartA 

arrival,  he  removed   the  entangled  linen  qu^.   hor&.     Rice  ptfdding  for  his 

from   the  bony  spicula,  by  extending  the  jjet. 

foot.     A   long  spike  of  bone^  projecting  3^  ,     '.      _^.jg_.  __^_j   _  .oie-ahlft 

from  the  upper  portion  of  the  tibia,  was  .r^\^'  .C^^Jif^i.    P^f,     » j^lerable 

sawn  off.      It  was  now   ascertained   that  "^5  i  n^!f.f^      t"  "°^^  ?1^   V^  ' 

the  fracture  was  not  only  compound  and  ^n  fJ^',^  Jf.?.^  '     a^""  ?T^''          -''' 

comminuted,    but  also  that  it  extended  VLfZllJ^^l'  ''"**  '^®  following  mix- 

into  the  joint.  ^"^  ^^^^'^  ^^^  ^«""  •- 

Notwithstanding    this  complication  of  R  Ammon.  Carbon.  3ij.;  Pulv.  Aromat. 

mischief,  Mr.  White  determined  to  give  5J- >  Aqu»  purae,  ^viij.    M.  fu  Mist, 

the  man  a  chance  of  saving  his  limb.  ««  q"a  sumat.   »ger.  5j.  2dis  horis. 

Several  of  the  fragments  of  bone  were  re-  A  bter.ground  poultice  to  be  applied 

moved,  after  which  the  pulsations  of  the  ^o  ^^^  wound. 

pestenor  tibial  artery  could  be  disUnctly  aist.-The  wound  is  beginning  to  sup- 
felt.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  pirate ;  the  pulse  is  stronger,  but  slightly 
together,  and  retained  by  means  of  liga-  intermittent  »  -^ 
tures.  The  leg  was  placed  on  Amesbury's  jggg^  ^^w  Year's  day.  —A  superficial 
apparatus,  and  very  slightly  bent.  A  8io„gji  jg  forming  in  the  middle  third  of 
piece  of  lint  P  edget  was  placed  over  the  ^he  fe«  on  its  fibular  side.  The  suppura- 
wound,  and  cold  lotion  was  applied  over  tio„  continues.  The  patient  feels  hungry : 
the  entire  limb :  a  cup  of  tea,  with  brandy  bowels  torpid, 
in  it,  was  given  to  him,  and  when  he  was  »  rM     »•  •'  •      rr-     *    o 

left  he  said  he  felt  comfortable.  9>  ^J^'  ^'"V" ' .  T- °*'*'  ®^^"®'  **'  ^''' 

M.  ft.  potio  statim  sumenda. 

R  Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  gr.  iv. ;  Extr.  Col.  oj      tr              •       1    •             mu        1 

""coW  g^r.  vi.  ft.  piful.  ij.  hori  somni  .^  f^'^li^^rwIS''"     "^'"^     ^  '  ^''^"" 

sumendffi.    Habeat  haustum  Senna  q^     i5  \  *^\..  ..       ,   j.  .    u ' 

mane  sequcnto.  ,  3d.-Much  constitutional  disturbances 

^  tongue  dry;  face  flushed;   pulse  frequent 

4  p.m. — His  pulse  beating  full  and  quick,  and   feeble.    Extensive  sloughing  of  the 

he  is  ordered  the  following  medicine  : —  skin  and  fascia  of  the  leg. 

T>  Ts«    A^^,.^    A«««  •>:;  .  vi«   A.,«{m  5th.— A  coUcctiou  of  pus  havlug  foHned 

28th. — He  has  passed    a    comfortable  6th.— The  sloughs,  both  near  the  fracture 

night,  and  his  pulse  is  quiet ;  his  bowels  and  at  a  distance,  are  beginning  to  sepa- 

have  been  opened.  rate  from  the  sound  parts.     His  pulse  is 

2  P.M. — His  pulse  quick,  120,  and  not  better.     Half  a  pint  of  ale  daily,  in  addi- 

com]>ressible  ;    he  is  extremely    restless,  tion  to  his  brandy. 

The  skin  is  hot  and  dry.     V.  S.  ad  ^x.  8th.— The  greater  part  of  the  slough  is 

10  P.M. — The  patient's  pulse  frequent,  detached, 

but  a  little  softer;  his  skin  is  pungentiy  17th.— All  the  sloughs  are  removed;  the 

hot,  and  he  is  retless.  granulations  appear  healthy.     The  limb 

29th,  2  A  M. — The  nurse    called    Mr.  has  been  again  placed  on  Amesbury's  ap*> 

Dasent  up,  stating  that  the  man  was  dy.  paratus. 

ing.    This  gentleman  (the  house-surgeon)  Feb.   13th. — The  wound   continued  to 

found  him  **  throwing  himself  about  the  secrete    healthy  pus,  and  its   surfaces  to 

bed;"    breathing   hard,    with    his    teeth  exhibit  florid  granulations,  but  no  union 

clenched,  and  passing  his  fseces  and  urine  could  be  produced  between  tlie  disjoined 

in   bed.      He    was    insensible    of  what  portions  of  the  bones.    The  continual  dis. 

occurred.    Mr.  Dasent,  with  some  diifi-  charge  likewise  began  to  produce  an  unfa- 

culty,  got  some  brandy  down  his  throat,  vourable    impression     on     the    patient's 

After  some  time  he  became  tranquil.  health.    Under  these  circumstances  Mr. 

9  A.M. — The  patient  is  sleepy;  his  pulse  .White  formed  the  resolution  of  ampntat- 
is  weak :  the  skin  moist  He  is  ordered  ing  the  afiected  limb,  and  carried  his  in- 
to continue  the  brandv.  tention  into  effect  today.    The  limb  was 

12  M. — The  wound  presents  a  sloughy  removed  below  the  knee  by  the  ordinary 

aspect.    The  integuments  of  the  leg  are  circular  incision.    After  the  patient  had 

pitted  on  pressure.    The  Amesbury  appa-  been  remofed  to  bis  bed  Mr.  White  exo- 

rutus  is  removed,  and  the  leg  is  placed  on  mined  the  amputated  limb,  and  pointed 
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out   the    pathological    appearances.     No  no  necessitjr  for  dilatinff  soch  m  wonod  tt 

particle  of  granulation  was  visible  on  the  the  moment,  becaase  the  cat  wookl  haft 

fractured  surfaces  either  of  the  tibia  or  fi-  closed  up  before  any  bone  woald  be  ready 

bula.    Considerable  laceration  of  the  liga-  to  come  away.    This  is  one  of  the  difler. 

ments  of  the  ankle-joint  had  taken  place ;  enoes  between  a  compound  fractiire  from  i 

the  cartilaginous  surfaces  were  seen  to  be  slight  accident  and  a  gun-shot  fractare.  In 

completely   absorbed,    and  the   adjacent  the  accidental    fracture,  the  force  bdog 

osseous  surfaces  were  carious.  often  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  bone,  do 

It  was  obvious,  Mr.  White  observed,  injury  is  done  to  the  broken  part  by  direct 
that  the  patient's  powers  were  inade-  collision.  In  the  simplest  gun-shot  fracture 
quate  to  repair  the  injury  that  had  the  ball  grazes  and  injures  the  bone,  de- 
been  inflicted  on  him.  It  would  al-  privingitofa  part  of  its  periosteum,  and 
ways,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  nice  ques-  a  scale  or  portion  will  exfoliate  at  that 
tiou  to  decide,  which  cases  were  fittest  place;  but  this  is  a  process  that  takes  time, 
for  immediate,  and  which  for  secondary,  and  it  is  to  give  a  free  passage  to  this  ex- 
amputation.  In  civil  practice  he  thought  foliated  bone  that  an  incision  is  made.  If 
it  the  duty  of  the  suigeon  to  lean  to  the  the  ball  lodges  in  the  soft  parts  after 
side  which  suggested  the  saving  of  the  breaking  the  bones,  an  incision  for  its  re- 
limb,  when  the  patient's  constitution  and  moval  is  proper,  as  it  also  is  to  give  Iret 
temperament  were  favourable.  The  army  vent  to  copious  purulent  diitcharge. 
surgeon  had  his  judgment  influenced  by  The  peculiar  danger  from  a  gun-shot 
many  casualties  from  which  the  civil  sur-  Ihictnre,  and  which  is  not  so  great  in  a 
geon  is  exempt ;  such  as  bad  roads,  rude  common  compound  fracture,  arises  from 
n.eans  of  transport,  and  a  distant  hospital,  inflammation  taking  place  in  the  mem* 
On  shipboard,  also,  the  rolling  of  the  vessel  brane  lining  the  shaft,  and  the  cancellated 
is  a  circumstancrt  that  wonld  prompt  the  structure  of  the  bone.  When  Uiis  inflam- 
surgeon  to  amputate,  rather  than  leave  a  mation  exceeds  a  certain  point,  it  causes 
compound  fracture  to  i)e  exposed  to  multi-  the  death  of  the  bone,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
plied  risks.  In  the  case  before  as,  he  said,  corresponding  but  peculiar  action  in  the 
he  was  justified  in  endeavouring  to  pre-  periosteum  covering  the  bone  externally, 
serve  a  useful  member  for  his  patient.  This  membrane  swells, thickens,and  begins 
whose  constitution  had  gone  through  the  to  deposit  new  bony  matter,  not  only  in  its 
ordeal  without  receiving  any  detriment  own  structure  but  external  to  it,  and  in- 

21st — The  patient  has  gone  on  well  duces  the  neighbouring  vessels  to  take  on 

since  the  operation,  not  a  single  untoward  a  similar  action,  often  to  the  extent  of  an 

symptom  having  shown  itself.   The  wound  inch  or  more.     This  ossific  deposition  be- 

is  suppurating,  and  he  feels  quite  com-  gins  early.  I  have  seen  it  by  the  twentieth 

fortable.  day,  and  even  sooner,  and  by  the  end  of 

In  reference  to  this  case  Mr.  Guthrie  the  fourth  week  it  is  often  very  remarkable, 
made  the  following  clinical  observations:  In  a  gun-shot  fracture  yon  have  to 
If  the  rent  of  the  integuments  in  a  com-  dread  the  danger  of  shutting  up  splinters 
pound  fracture  unite  when  the  cut  edges  of  bone  by  the  newly.formed  ossific  mat- 
are  put  in  apposition,  the  compound  frac^  ter ;  and  the  object  you  have  in  view  is  to 
ture  becomes  a  simple  one,  and  the  cure  is  prevent  the  extension,  if  not  the  establish- 
effected  by  a  very  easy  natural  process.  If  ment  of  this  process.  This  is  to  be  done 
it  should  not  unite,  the  wound  remains  by  suppressing  the  inflammation  in  the 
open,  and  the  process  of  cure  is  much  internal  part  of  the  shaft,  and  in  the  limb 
more  complicated.  A  gun-shot  fracture  generally.  The  splinters  should  be  n- 
must  always  be  a  compound  fracture,  be-  moved,  if  possible;  the  limb  should  be 
cause  the  shot-hole  cannot  unite  by  the  ad-  placed  and  maintained  at  perfect  xiest 
hesive  inflammatory  process ;  but  a  com-  Vascular  action  must  be  subdued  by  cold 
pound  fracture  caused  by  a  heavy  cart-  lotions  and  by  leeches ;  and  when  cold  is 
wheel  going  over  the  part  must  be  a  more  disagreeable,  warm  fomentations  may  be 
dangerous  injury  than  any  musket-ball  resorted  to.  When  suppuration  is  fully 
fracture.  The  treatment,  therefore,  in  all  established,  the  remaining  splinters  may 
serious  cases,  is  pretty  much  the  same.  be  sought  for  and  removed :  but  if  this 

In  a   gun-shot  fracture    the  bone  or  cannot  be  done,  the  gradual  thickening  of 

bones  may  be  more  or  less  broken,  and  the  the  limb  begins  to  indicate  the  deposition 

splinters  larger  or  smaller.    In  the  first  of  bony  matter;  and  after  a  certain  lapse 

place,  examine  the  wound  at  the  moment,  of  time,  a  spot  of  inflammation,  at  a  par- 

if  you  can.    The  object  is  to  ascertain  the  ticular  part,  implies  an  abscess  in  the  new 

state  of  the  fracture  and  to  remove  the  deposit.    I'his  is  caused  by  the  irritation 

splinters,  and   the  extent  of  the  incision  of  the  dead  splinter,  and  when  it  breaks, 

must  depend  on  them.    If  the  ball  has  the  probe  will  find  its  way  through  a  hole 

merely  struck  the  bone  and  passed  out,  to  the  rough  iequettrum.    The  dead  bone 

causing  a  transverse  fracture  only,  there  is  must  be  immediately  removed.  The  earlier 
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it  is  done  the  softer  is  the  deposit,  which 
in  such  cases,  will  act  like  Parmesan  cheese 
mixed  with  lime. 

Mr. Guthrie  gave  the  following  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  young  military  sur- 
geon : — 

1.  An  upper  extremity  should  be  am. 
putated  for  scarcely  any  accident  that 
may  occur  to  it  from'  a  musket-ball. 

2.  If  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  broken 
to  pieces,  that  portion  of  the  bone  shoald 
be  sawn  otf,  but  the  arm  must  be  saved. 

3.  If  the  elbow-joint  is  shot  through,  it 
is  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  forearm  brought 
into  the  bent  position. 

4.  A  forearm  will  bear  so  much  fractur- 
ing and  cutting,  that  it  should  not  be  am- 
putated without  especial  reasons. 

5.  A  finger  and  thumb,  or  two  fingers, 
are  worth  saving;  but  a  serious  injury  to 
the  wrist  generally  requires  amputatioD. 

L*. 
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CASES  OF  CHOREA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

Having  noted  the  following  cases,  which 
were  admitted  into  the  physicians'  wards 
of  St.  George's  Hospital,  I  forward  them 
to  your  journal  for  insertion. 

I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
C.  J.  B.  Aldis,  M.D. 

18,  BurliDf^ton- street, 
Feb. 13, 1838. 

Case  I.  —  Sarah  Haines,  spt.  12,  ad- 
mitted October  27,  1832.  Pulse  96,  soft ; 
skin  natural ;  tongue  yellow,  furred ; 
bowels  not  open  to  day. 

Chorea  Sancti  Viti ;  no  pain  in  the 
head.  Had  a  slight  attack  of  the  same 
complaint  twelve  months  ago ;  the  pre- 
sent attack  came  on  three  weeks  back. 

p,  Hydraro:.  Submur.  gr.  iv. ;  Jalapad 
Radio.  9ss. ;  Muc.  Acac.  q.  s.  Fiant 
pil.  iij.  statim,  et  tertio  quoque  mane 
repetendae. 

Bain.  Imbriferum  diebus  intermediis; 
with  a  draught  composed  of  Senna 
et  Mist.  Camph.  ter  die. 

27ih.— Some  giddinesF. 

Hirudines  xij.  temporibus. 

29th. — Motions  dark-coloured. — Perstet. 
3l8t — Bowels  acted  three  times  yester- 
day after  the  pills. 

Rep.  Pil.  Hydrarg.  et  Jalapae  statim. 
|jt,  Ferri   Subcarb.   Sss. ;  Valer.  in  pul- 
vere,  3j .  ter  die. 


|t>  Extract.  Coloc  c.  3ss.  ;    Extract 
Hyosc.  gr.  iij.   omni  nocte.     Omit* 
Haust.  Senna9. 

She  continued  to  improve  under  the 
same  medicines,  the  doses  of  which  were 
occasionally  varied,  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  on  Dec.  12  was  cured. 

Case  IL  —  Ann  Collier,  set.  12,  ad- 
mitted Feb.  22,  1833.  Pulse  84,  rather 
small ;  skin  warm ;  tongue  slightly  coated  ; 
bowels  open  from  medicine ;  emaciated. 

Is  affected  with  irregular  motions  of  the 
muscles,  chiefly  of  her  hands,  over  which 
she  has  a  partial  control;  no  headache. 
Has  been  affected  in  this  way  two  months. 

{t>  Haust.  Sennas ;  Decoct.  Aloes  c.  aa. 

5vj.  mane  et  meridie  quotidie. 
Dia3ta  ordinaria. 

March  1st.— Perstet  cum  Ilaustu  alter- 
no  mane.  Balneum  Imbrif.  tcpidum 
diebus  intermediis. 

4lh. — Much  steadier;  tongue  clean; 
pulse  weak  and  small ;  akin  cool ;  bowels 
open  four  times ;  motions  natural. 

^  Mist.  Ferri  c.  5j.  ter  die.  p.  Pil. 
Aloes  c.  3ss.  o.  n.  Rep.  Balneum  ut 
an  tea. 

'18th.— ^  Infus.  Rosas  c.  5xj.;  Quinas 
Sulph.,  Ferri  Sulph.  aa.  gr.  j. ;  Tinct. 
Cardam.  c.  3j.  ter  die.  Pil.  Aloes  ut 
antea. 

22d.— Not  quite  so  steady. 

^  Hydrarg.  Submur.  gr.  v.  herd  somni. 
Haust.  SennsB  cr^s,  postea  perstet. 

25th. — N6t  quite  so  steady;  complains 
of  headache. 

p,  Calomel,  Extract.  C0I09.  c.  aa.  gr.  iv. 
h&c  nocte.  Haust.  Sennse  eras,  postea 
perstet. 

April  Ist.-^Tongue  clean ;  bowels  well 
opened. — Perstet 
10th.— Cured. 

Case  III.— Jane  Eldcr6eld,  aot.  10,  ad- 
mitted July  31,  1833.  Five  weeks  ago  she 
was  seized  with  convulsive  actions  in  her 
left  hand,  which  were  involuntary,  every 
day  at  five  or  six  o'clock.  She  cries  occa- 
sionally, and  throws  .herself  about;  no 
headaciie;  bowels  open;  tongue  white, 
which  protrudes  to  the  left  side  of  her 
mouth  when  she  attempts  to  speak ;  much 
difficulty  and  hesitation  of  speech.  The 
convulsive  motions  affect  both  hands,  legs, 
face,  and  neck. 

$t,  TincU  Ferri  Muriat.  itix. ;    Infus. 

Quassias,  ^. ;  Aq.   Plmeut.  5ij.  bis 

die. 
p,  Calomel,  gr.  ij. ;  Pulv.  Jalapae,  gr.  ▼. ; 

Ziugib.  gr.  j.  omni  qocte. 
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|t>  Haust.  Sennas,  3j«  omni  mane.  Bal- 
neum Imbriferum  alt.  mane. 

AvLff.  Ist. — Bowels  well  opened  by  the 
medicine;  spirits  low. 

Omit.  Bain.  Imbnf.    Broth  diet.    Perstet. 

3fl.  -s-  Projects  the    tongue    readily. — 
Perstet. 
5th. — Much  better, 
dtb.-— Walks  better.— Perstet 

7tb.— -Perstet  cum  Haustu  bis  in  die. 
|t>  Pulr.  Jalap,  c.  gr.  x.  omni  nocte. 
Enema  Terebinth,  omni  alt  mane. 

9th. — Slept  very  well;  much  quieter; 
puts  ont  her  tongue  with  less  effort ;  very 
much  improred. — Perstet 

jt  Fcrri  Carbon.  9j.  ter  die.  Perstet 
cum  aliis.  Pulv.  Jalap,  c.  omni  alt. 
nocte. 

lOih.— Can  move  her  left  arm;  very 
much  improved. — Perstet. 

IGth.— No  spasm  in  sleep  at  night  — 
Perstet. 

I9ih. — Better;  the  motion  of  left  arm 
is  very  much  improved. 

DisBta  ordinaria. 

She  recovered  by  degrees. 

Cas?:  IV. — Charlotte  Clements,  set.  15, 
single,  Fulham,  admitted  May  23,  1883. 
Pulse  115,  soA;  skin  moist  and  cool; 
tongue  sliehtly  ftirred ;  bowels  open ;  unne 
fi'ee ;  catamenia  have  not  appeared. 

Chorea ;  twitching  of  all  parts,  one  side 
not  more  than  the  other;  no  pain  in  the 
bead  or  any  where  else ;  flatulence.  At- 
tacked  a  week  ago,  and  her  complaint  is 
attributed  to  fright 

P>  Pil.  Aloes  c.  9ss.  sextis  horis. 

JL  Tinct.  Valer.  Ammon.  3j.  ;  C.  De- 
coct. Hordei  sextis  horis  intermediis. 
Diseta  ordinaria. 

May  24th.  —Has  brought  up  her  draught 
each  time  fhe  has  taken  it,  and  the  pills 
have  produced  little  effect;  chorea  the 
same ;  a  large  boil  on  the  chin. 

^o  Hydrarg.  Submur.  gr.  v.  statim# 
Extract.  Coloc.  c.  9ss.  tertils  horis 
donee  exoneretur  alvus. 

25th.~Enema  Oleosum.    Perstet. 

29th.— Skin  cool ;  tongue  nearly  clean. 

9,  Mist.  Ferri  c.  ^.  ter  die.  Rep.  Pil. 
Coloc.  c.  ter  die. 

31st.— Rep.  Pil.  bis  die.    Perstet. 

June  3d. — Somewhat  steadier  than  she 
was ;  bowels  confined  ;  pulse  52,solt ;  skin 
natural;  tongue  furred. 

^  Haust  Senn»  statim,  et  post  horas 

auatuor.    Repetatur  pn^tea  pilnla  ter 
ic.    Adde  Haustui  Fern  6pir.  i£th. 
Sulph.  c.  5«s. 


7th. — Much  quieter;  pulse  GO. 

Balneum  Inibrif.    tepidum  alt'  nuina. 
Rep.  alia. 

17th. — The  bowels  now  act  freely  with 
only  tvio  pills;  pulse  70;  skin  cool; 
tongue  somewhat  furred. — P. 

She  continued  the  use  of  purgatives  and 
steel  until  July  8,  when  she  was  reported 
to  be  quite  steady. 

lOth.— Cured. 

Case  V. — Ann  Blade,  aet.  16,  admitted 
August  1 4, 1833.  Pulse  80 ;  skin  cool  and 
moist;  tongue  slightly  furred,  rather  dry; 
bowels  open;  urine  free;  catamenia  re- 
gular. 

Chorea  ;  headache ;  throbbing  in  the 
head,  relieved  by  being  recumbent.  Ail- 
ing two  months,  and  has  been  getttng 
worse  up  to  the  present  time. 

Applic.  Hirud.  xij.  fronti. 

Jd  Hydrarg.  Submur.  gr.  v.  omni  nocte. 

H.  Sennas  omni  mane.    Diseta  ordi- 

naria. 
16th.  —  Balneum  Imbrif.  tepidum  alt 

mane.     Haust  Sennas  alt.  mane  in- 

termedio. 

19th.  —  Bowels  well  opened;  motions 
feculent,  mud  like,  and  very  offensive; 
skin  cool ;  tongue  nHiite. 

9,  Hydrarg.  Submur.  gr.  ▼.  alt  noct. 
Haust  Sennas  alt.  diebns.  Balneam 
ut  antehac. 

20th.— Not  any  steadier. 

27th.— Motions  of  the  Timbs  still  the 
same;  bowels  well  opened;  pulse  100, 
small ;  $kin  cool. 

9,  Mist.  Ferri  c.  Jj.  ter  die.    Perstet 

dOth.— Not  any  steadier;  bowels  opened. 

Habeat  Bain.  Imbrif.  frigidum  vice 
tepidi.     Perstet. 

Sept.  2d. — Convulsive  movements  con- 
siderably less  troublesome. 

1^  Extract.  Coloc  c,  Pil.  Galb.  c.  aa. 
gr.  V.  iiant  pil.  duae  omni  nocte  su- 
mend.  Augeatur  Mist.  Ferri  c.  ad 
^iss.  ter  die. 

7th.— Much  improved ;  convulsive  move- 
ments almost  ceased ;  bowels  open.  Per- 
stet 

16th. — Very  little  remains  of  the  con- 
vulsive muscular  movements  can  be  per- 
ceifed  ;  in  other  respects  quite  well. 

Discharged  in  a  few  days  after,  cured. 

Remarks —If  we  refer  to  the  ages  of 
the  persons  whose  cases  have.already  been 
detailed,  we  shall  find  that  the  eldest  was 
16,  and  the  youngest  13  years  old.  In  two 
other  cases,  which  I  hare  not  forwarded  to 
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your  journal,  I  find  that  the  disease  com-  5tb  of  Jane  they  extended  to  the  uterus 

menced  in  one  about  17*,  in  the  other  at  and  thighs.    On  the  seventh  day,  uterine 

24f .    Dr.  Ree?e  has  stated,  in  the  eighth  contractions  appeared,  and    the    patient 

Tolame  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  was  obliged  to  keep  her  bed.    M.  Landini 

Surgical  Journal,  that  of  84  patients,  only  was  now  called  in.     He  found  her  labour- 

one  man  was  40,  and  four  females  above  ing   under  burning  fe?er,  anxiety,  great 

the  age  of  21.    This  is  one  of  the  nervous  thirst,  want  of  appetite,  difficulty  of  mak- 

diseases  in  which  modern  practice  has  im-  ing    water,    sharp   uterine  pains,  a  sDght 

proved   upon  the  older  system  of  blood-  sanguineous  discharge   from  the  vagina, 

letting,    the    most   powerful    remedy   we  headache,  and  vomiting.      The  midwife 

possess  against  some  of  them.      Syden-  who  attended  the  patient,  believing  that 

ham's  method  of  cure  consisted  in  vene-  delivery  was  near  at  hand,  made  her  ex. 

section  and   purgatives.      Dr.  Hamilton  haust  berself  by  useless  efforts,  and  gave 

has  more  recentW  cured  it  with  purga-  her  three  glasses  of  Spanish  wine.     The 

tives  alone;  besides  which,  the  authority  abdomen  was  very  painful  when  touched, 

of  many   other   medical   men   might    be  and   there  were  frequent  but  ineffectual 

brought  forward  to  prove  the  frequency  of  attempts  to  make  water.     A  consultation 

the  cure  of  chorea  without  the  assistance  took   place,  and  it  was  agreed  that  there 

of  venesection,  clearly  shewing  that  it  must  was  inflammation    of  the   uterus.      The 

have  been  formerly  employed  in  several  measures  ordered    were    the    immediate 

cases  uo necessarily.     Occasionally  symp-  introduction    of    the.  catheter;    a  large 

turns  appear  which  indicate  the  necessity  bleeding  from  the  arm ;    leeches  to  the 

of  the  patients  losing  blood.    I  have  seen  abdomen  and   the  anus ;  emollient  pouU 

the   method  adopted  in   the  above  cases  tices;  a  purgative  of  castor  oil;  and  cool- 

)>ractised  a  good  many  years  at  St.  George's  ing  drinks.    The  bleeding  wus  repeated 

Hospital ;  and  only  one  case  has  come  three  times,  with  a  marked  amendment  of 

under  my  observation  in  which  it  failed,  the  symptoms ;  the  fever,  however,  con- 

and  that  was  a  patient  in  whom  the  dis-  tinuea,   though  in    a    less    degree.    The 

ease  had  existed  five  years.    I  allude  to  patient  complained  of  dull  pain  in  the  left 

Mary  Preston,  mentioned  in  the  first  note,  side  of  the  uterus,  in  the  loins,  and  the 

The  case  of  Lucy  Blaydon,  referred  to  in  thighs,  which  continued  until  the  19tb  of 

the  second  note,  was  also  very  obstinate,  June.    The  patient  now  suffered  from  vio« 

hut  it  yielded  to  detraction  of  blood,  blis-  lent  contractions  of  the  uterus;  moreover 

ters,  and  diuretics  of  digitalis  and  cantba-  turbid  and  very  fetid  water  flowed  from 

rides.    The  other  cases  treated  with  pur-  the  vagina,  and  afterwards  putrid  blood, 

gatives  and  steel  produced  a  mostsatisfac-  This  flux  lasted   till  the  23d  of  June, 

tory  result.     Some  of  my  notes  mention  but  it  did  not  appear,  from  examination 

the  utility  of  the  liquor  potassaa  arsenitis  P^  i^aginam,  that  delivery   was  about   to 

combined  with  purgatives.  take  place.     The  antiphlogistic  treatment 

_^^^^^  was  still  continued. 

~~  On  the  27th  of  June  the  woman  seemed 

REMARKABLE  CASE  extremely  exhausted;  the  abdomen   was 

^^  very  painfnl  when   touched ;    there    was 

difliculty    in    making  water ;    diarrhoea, 

INFLAMMATION    AND    SUPPURA-  with  very  feUd  stools;  and  sores   on  the 

TION  OF  THE  PLACENTA.  sacrum,  from  the  recumbent  posture.    On 

._^_,  examination,  the  uterus  was  found  to  be 

m               n             #Ti.               i««*  very  high,  and  its  cervix  very  narrow.    A 

ThebesaRaffo  of  Leghorn,  aged  32,  of  second  consultation    was  held,  and    M. 

a  good  constitution,  being  pregnant  for  Landini  was  of  opinion  that  the  disease 

the  seventh  time,  had  miscarried  in  Octo-  had  been  originally  an  inflammation  of 

her,  in  the  second  month  of  pregnancy,  in  the  placenta,  which'had  afterwards  spread 

consequence  of  a  blow   which   she    had  to  the  uterus,  the  intestines,  and  the  peri- 

received   upon   the  abdomen.     She  reco-  toneum.    The  continuation   of  the  anti- 

vered  with  facility,  and  a   month   alUr.  phlogistic  treatment  was  advised, 

wards  became  nregnant  again;   nor  did  On  the  29th  of  June  the  patient  was 

she  complain  ofany  ailment  until  the  end  worse;   there  were  uterine  contractions, 

of  the   sixth  month.    She  was  then  at-  ghort,  but  very  painful ;  and  frequent  de- 

tacked  With  pains  in  the  loins  in  consc-  aire  of  making  water.     In  sitting  on  the 

qucnceofover-fatigueand  vexaUon ;  they  pot  for  this  purpose,  she  voided  a  soft 

became  more  and  more  severe,  and  on  the  substance  from  the  vagina;  this  was  the 

*  Mary  Pre.ton.  »t.  M.  .dmitted  Jun.29.  1851,  ^4? "?J°,?  ?^*^  ""^^ suppuration, 

wltli  chorea  of  five  yean*  dvrttlDn.       ■*•'**"''  M.    Landim  ascertained,   by  attentive 

t  Lucy  fiUydoD,  »t.2»,  Miniittcd  Jan.  90, 180,  inspection,  that  it  really  was  the  placenta, 

affected  oae  yearwllk  chorea.  The  suppuration  extended  over  the  whole 
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surface ;  its  form  was  not  lobular ;  the  cbo-  pated.    The  woman  seemed  oat  of  danger 

Hon  was  perfect,  and  served  as  a  bag  for  the  on  the  fifth  day,  when  the  right   1^  was 

whole  purifurm  placenta,  which  was  con-  attacked  with  phlegmasia  alba  doUn*^  wbicfa 

tained  in   it ;  and  a  portion  of  the  funis  ^as  ascribed  to  the  diseased  state  of  the 

was  to  be  seen,  half  a  foot  long,  which  uterus.     The  leg  was  ordered  to   be  fo. 

bad  almost  become  ligamentous.  mented  with  an  infusion  of  digitalis  leaves 

On  examination,  the  cervix  uteri  was  and  belladonna,  and  improvement    took 

found  to  be  lower  than  on  the  preceding  place. 

days,  but  hard  and  resisting.    The  ergot        The  lochial  discharge  was  bloodj,  and 

of  rye  was  prescribed  with  the  intention  as  if  putrid;  small  bits  of  placenta  were 

of  promoting  parturition  ;   the  pains  be-  distinguished  in  it,  supposed  to  come  from 

came    more  frequent,  but  were    neither  the  breaking  down  of  the  remaining  por- 

lasting   nor  expulsive  ;  the  contractions  tion  mentioned  above.     Injections  of  raal- 

were  excessively  painful,  especially  on  the  low  water  into  the  vagina  were  ordered, 

left  side  of  the  uterus,  where  it  was  sup-  and  oily  clysters. 

posed  that  the   placenta  had  been    ad-        The  8th  day  after  the  operation  the  state 

herent.  of  the  woman  was  sufficiently  satisfactory. 

Meanwhile,  the  patient  grew  worse ;  in  After  this  period,  however*  she  bc^o  to 

the  evening  she  was  covered  with  cold  complain   of  giddiness,    buzzing   in  the 

sweats  all  over  the  body ;  there  was  general  ears,  and  fever.    Leeches  were  applied  to 

oppression;  ardent  thirst ;  very  great  anx-  the  nape  of  the  neck  with  success,  and 

iety  ;  derangement  of  the  cerebral  func-  the  patient's  convalescence  was  no  longer 

tions;  ringing  in  the  ears;  vomiting;  a  doubtful;  indeed,  she  began  to  eat  with 

very  Mmall  and  frequent  pulse ;  and  faint-  such  appetite,  that  there  was  some  difficulty 

ing'fits.    The  vagina  was  very  hot  to  the  in  checking  her  voracity.    On  the   15th 

touch,  the  OS  uteri  soft  and  dilatable,  and  of  July  she  complained  of  dyspnoea  and 

the  child's  foot  was  to  be  felt  in  it    An  fever;  and  the  left  leg  was  attacked  with 

ethereal    draught  was    prescribed,    with  phlegmasia  alba  dolens.      Fomentations  of 

warm   fomentations  to   the    extremities,  digitalis  and  belladonna  were  ordered,  and 

and  on  the  abdomen  ;  clysters  of  mallow  a  gentle  purgative.    Two  days  afterwards 

water  and  olive  oil,  and  the  same  injected  the  oppression  increased,  especially  on  the 

into  the  vagina.    It  was  thought  that  the  left  side   of  the   chest,   and  there    was 

patient  would  sink  in  the  nignt.    Never-  orthopnoea.    The  diagnosis  was,  that  the 

theless,  the  next  morning  she  was  rather  disease  was  acute  hydro-pericarditis :  pills 

better,  having  slept  three  hours,  and  per.  of  digitalis  and  squill  were   prescribed, 

spired  copiously ;   she  made  water  easily,  with  a  grain  of  extract  of  aconite  in  the 

and  had  had  very  fetid  stools ;  felt  stronger,  evening,  and  milk  diet.     She  now  grew 

and  less  thirst;  the  pulse,  too,  was  better,  better;  two  blisters  were  applied  to  the 

M.  Landini  attributed  the  violent  symp-  calves ;  convalescence  again   took    place, 

toms  of  the  previous  day  to  the  four  doses  and  the  patient  left  her  bed.    The  lochial 

of  the  ergot  which  had  been  administered,  discharge  continued  to  be  fetid  and  puru. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  prominent  lent,  but  less  so  than  before.  The  patient's 

effect  of  this  medicine  consists  in  lowering  health  continued  to  improve, 
the  vital  powers,  like  all  contra-stimulant        Some  days  afterwards,  the  woman,  who 

remedies.  was    now   far    advanced    in    her  conva- 

The  child's  hand  having  passed  through  lescence,  underwent  a  strong  mental  emo- 

the  cervix  uteri,  M.  Landini  waited  till  the  tion  by  the  unexpected- return  of  her  hus- 

patient's  strength  was  sufficient  to  allow  band  from  Rome.   The  fever  and  dyspnoea 

him   to  turn,  which  he  did  with  ease  in  returned ;   the  legs  became  swelled  and 

the  course  of  the  day.    The  child  was  anasarcous ;  the  lochial  discharge  stopped ; 

putrid.    Having  again  introduced  his  hand  there  were  vomitinffs,  and  symptoms   of 

into  the  uterus,  M.  Landini  found  a  small  meningitis.     She    died    on    the    7th    of 

portion  of  placenta  strongly  adhering  to  August. 

the  fundus,  which  he  did  not  force  away.  .      ^     ,/•..,    it. 

The  left  side  of  the  interior  of  the  uteris  P^'^rtem  EsaminaUon  tweniyfour   Hours 

seemed    to    him    covered    with    fungous  ^J"^  ^'*'*'*- 

growths.  !•    ^*  lower  extremities. — These    limbs 

The    consequences    of    the    operation  having  suffered  from  phlegmasia  alba  dolens, 

were     at    first     alarming  ;     there    was  first  engaged  the  attention  of  M.  Landini. 

haemorrhage,    very  intense   inflammatory  An  incision  was  made^ on  the  inside  of  the 

reaction,  with  anxiety,  delirium,  a  small  right  leg,  extending  from  the  malleolus 

pulse,      cold      extremities,       and      the  to  the  groin;  and  the  subcutaneous  eel- 

abdomen  painful   and  tympanitic.     The  lular  tissue  was  found  to  be  copiously  in - 

treatment     was     regulated     accordingly,  filtrated  with   a  yellowish   serum,  which 

and  these  symptoms  were  gradually  dissi-  flowed  forth  at  each  stroke  of  the  bistoury. 
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The  aponeuro!«ifl  and  subjacent  muscles  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  was 

were  healthy.  The  vein  and  corresponding  also  healthy. 

artery  adhered  to  the  surrounding  cellular  All  the  intestines  were  of  a  yellowish 

tissue,  which   wa»  itself  thickened,  and  white  colour  externally,  and  they  were 

soaked  with  water.    The  external  surface  distended  by  gases,  especially  the  colon, 

of  the  vein  was  of  a  dull  red  throughout  The  mesentery  was  healthy;    but  the 

its  whole  length;  the  artery  was  in  its  peritoneum,  reflected  over  the  fundus  of 

natural  state.  the  uterus,  the  bladder,  and  the  meso- 

The  left  leg  afforded  exactly  tbe  same  rectum,  was  decidedly  gangrenous.    The 

appearances.   In  continuing  the  dissection  interior  of  the  bladder  was  healthy ;  the 

of  these  vessels  from  the  foot  to  the  groin,  uterus  was  of  the  regular  shape  and  size, 

it  was  seen  that  the  inflammation  of  the  but  its  external  tissue  was  denser  and 

cellular  sheath  was  greater  the  nearer  it  redder  than  in  the  natural  state ;  the  left 

was  to  the  crural  arch ;  that  is  to  say,  its  fallopian  tube  and  ovary  were  completely 

thickening,  its  adhesions   and   the  mfil-  decomposed.     The  inside  of  the  uterus 

tration,  were  more  obvious  in  proportion  and  the  vagina  bore  no  marks  of  structu- 

as  the  spot  was  higher.  ral  disease,  except  that  the  uterus  was 

2.  The  abdomen.  —  A  vertical  ineision,  lined  with  a  false  membrane  of  a  blackish 
which  was  extended  as  far  as  the  vulva,  and  colour,  which  was  easily  scraped  off*  with 
anotheroneinatran8versedirection,divided  the  scalpel;  tbe  subjacent  membrane  of 
the  skin  and  muscles, without  injuring  the  the  uterus  was  slightly  thickened,  but  was 
peritoneum.  It  was  attempted  to  dissect  otherwise  of  the  natural  appearance.  At 
their  layers  without  touching  the  serous  the  orifice  of  the  left  fallopian  tube  there 
membrane,  but  this  was  found  to  be  im-  was  a  smooth  and  shining  tumor,  like  the 
possible,  for  the  peritoneum,  which  seemed  kernel  of  a  peach;  and  this  tumor  was 
much  altered  by  disease,  adhered  strongly  surrounded  by  a  rim,  formed  by  tbe  swell- 
to  the  corresponding  parietcs  of  the  abdo-  ing  of  the  uterine  membrane.  When  cut 
men.  The  liver  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  into  vertically,  the  uterus  shewed  nume- 
atrophy,  particularly  the  right  lobe,  which  rous  openings  of  vessels,  which  poured 
filled   the  upper  half  of  the  abdominal  forth  blood. 

cavity.  The  lymphatic  vessels  meandering  3.  The  Thorax.^The  pleura  was  thick- 
over  its  surface,  and  filled  with  a  coloured  ened,  and  adhered  to  the  ribs.  The  lower 
fluid,  were  easily  distinguished  upon  it.  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  very  small,  and 
The  right  lobe  was  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  manifestly  gangrenous  ;  the  upper  and 
so  soft  that  the  pressure  of  the  finger  was  middle  lobes  were  hepatized.  Tiie  me- 
sufficient  to  break  it  down.  Its  internal  diastinum  was  disorganized  like  the 
tissue  was  very  yellow,  and  seemed  formed  pleura.  The  left  lung  was  diminished  in 
by  the  union  of  a  multitude  of  small  size,  and  full  of  blood ;  its  lower  lobe  was 
bodies  of  a  shining  yellow.    On  cutting  it  gangrenous. 

in  different  directions  not  a  drop  of  blood  Tne  pericardium,  which  was  yellow  and 

flowed  out,  its  blood-vessels  being  Tery  much  Uiickened,  contained  a  glassful  of 

contracted  and  quite  empty.    The  gall-  yellowish  serum.    The  heart,  which  was 

bladder  was  larger  than  natural,  and  ftall  very  small,  was    softened,    flaccid,   and 

of  air,  but  not  containing  a  drop  of  bile;  brownish ;  the  right  auricle  was  inflamed, 

its  parietcs  were  very  thin,  transparent,  large,  and  lined  with  a  great  quantity  of 

and    whitish.     The    hepatic  and    cystic  plastic  lymph. 

ducts    were    small,  indurated,   and    oh-  4.  The  Blood^veueU,^- All  the  principal 

structed ;   the  ductus  ehoUdochw  communis  Tessels  of  the  limbs  and  internal  cavities 

was  wasted  away,  and  entirely  closed  at  were  examined.    In  the  leg^  and  thighs 

its  duodenal  extremity.    The  two  other  the  veins  were  very  red  internally,  decid- 

lobes  of  tbe  liver  were  not  so  much  dis-  edly   inflamed,   and   lined  with    plastic 

organized.     The   whole   organ    adhered  lymph,  like  the  right  ventricle.    The  in- 

strongly  to    the  diaphragm,  which  was  temal  iliac  veins,  and  the  ascending  vena 

itself  r^  and  thickened.  '  The  vena  porta  cava  in  a  still  more  marked  degree,  bore 

and  its  ramifications  had  the  same  stmc-  the  clearest  traces  of  intense  inflamma- 

tural  alterations  as  the  diaphragm.  tion ;  they,  too,  were  lined  with  lymph. 

The  spleen  was  blackish,  very  small.  The  aorta,  the  arteries  of  the  ab(fomen, 

and  contained  a  minute  quantity  of  ?ery  and  those  of  the  thighs  and  legs,   were 

black  blood.  healthy* 

The  stomach  was   distended  by   rery  6,   The  Head,  -*  The  dura    mater  was 

fetid  gases ;  its  external  surface  was  of  a  thickened,  and  very  red ;  its  vessels  were 

yellowish  white  colour;   its  carity  con-  filled  with  blood.     The  cerebellum  was 

tained  a  little  ptisan,    'fhe  mucous  mem-  covered    with   numerous    Tessels  full    of 

brane  bore  no  trace  of  disease,  and  its  ves-  blood,  bat  was  of  the  natural  size.     The 

sels  were  not  even  filled  with  blood.    The  pia  mater  was  red,  dense,  thickened,  and 
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vascular,  and  it  adhered  to  the  brain.  Tbe  he  suffered  himself  to  be   persuaded    to 

Tentricles  contained  much  yellow  serum,  swallow  some  more  the  next  day.     But 

and  the  plexus  choroides  was  very  vascu-  this   time  he  was  immediately  attacked 

lar.     The  arachnoid  was  much  inflamed  anew  with  the  most  violent  pains  of  the 

and  thickened,  and  was  separated  from  the  bowels,  with  vomiting,  and  painful  seust- 

pia  mater  by  sanguineous  serum.    The  bility  of  the  abdomen.    His  state  became 

grey  substance  of  the  brain,  the  corpus  alarming,  and  he  was  obliged  again  to 

callosum,  and  still  more  the  cerebellum,  call  in  Dr.  Rura. 

the  pons  varolii,  and  the  medulla  oblon.  He  was  now  labouring  under  violent 

gata,  were  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  and  headache,  with  profound  drowsiness;  his 

>  steeped  in  red  serum.      All   these  parts  tongue  was  foul,  with  a  bitter  taste  in  his 

were  considerably  softened ;  and  the  sub-  mouth  ;  the  skin  burning ;  the  palse  full, 

stance  of  the  brain  stuck  to  the  fingers,  but  not  frequent;  the  expression  of  the  face 

like  so  much  pultaceous  matter.  extremely  altered.     Every  now  and  then 

The  medulla  oblongata  [the  spinal  mar-  there  came  on  genuine  paroxysms,  accom- 

row?]  could  not  be  examined,  as  night  panied  by  violent  cramps  in  the  legs,  and 

was    coming   on.  —  Gatettt  des   Hopitauj,  retraction   of  the  testes  towards   the  in- 

Feb.  13,  1838.  guinal  ring.     There  had  been   obstinate 

constipation  for  six  days ;   the  urine  was 

voidea  but  seldom,  and  in  small  qnan- 

CASE    OF    LEAD    COLIC    FROM  tity.     The  paUent  vomited  aU  that   he 

SWALLOWING  SMAtL  SHOT.  swallowed. 

The  first  indication  that  Dr.  Ruva  cn- 

.  J  n  J  AM  deavoured  to  fulfil,  was  to  relieve  tbe 
A  MAN,  named  Pezonzmo,  aged  45,  a  bowels  from  the  lead  which  they  sUU  con- 
husbandman,  at  Celavegja,  in  the  Sar-  ^^j^^j  ^  „^a„.  ^f  purgativi  clysters, 
dinian  States,  having  ?sed  too  much  cm-  ^fter  two  bleedings,  twelve  leechei  were 
chona  m  the  intermittent  fevers  with  n^d  to  the  anu?,  ^uid,  at  a  later  period, 
which  he  was  attacked  almost  every  year  ^\^^  epigastrium;  fomenUtionf  and 
towards  the  autumn,  was  seized  with  a  poultices  were  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
violent  gastro^entcntis.  He  got  well,  but  f^^j^  ^^^^  treatment  the  pains  diminish, 
such  an  irntobilyy  of  the  ahraentery  canal  ^d,  the  stomach  was  able  to  retein  some 
remained  behind,  that  the  slightwt  cause  gpionfuls  of  cherry  laurel  water,  and  soon 
brought  on  cdic  and  diarrhcea.  In  lft»  afterwards  a  draught  conUining  castor- 
he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  pneumonia,  ^j,,  ^t  last  a  stoSl  was  procured,  con- 
and  after  it  was  cin^ed,  he  changed  his  oc-  ^^^^  porraceous  and  feti5  matter,  from 
cupation,  and  became  a  pedlar.  In  this  ^hjch'' about  three  ounces  of  shot  were 
new  course  o/ life  he  took  to  drinking,  collected.  From  this  moment  the  state  of 
and  thus  reviired  the  g^tro-intestinal  af-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^anged  ;  intolerable  pain  was 
fection,  which  from  this- period  grew  followed  by  refreshing  tranquillity,  and 
worse,  under  the  influence  of  the  smallest  ^e  was  able  to  enjoy  repose.  Every  syrap. 
atmosphenc  change.  After  a  variety  of  ^m  now  grew  better  and  disap^ared ; 
treatment,  the  patient  not  being  cured  as  ^^e  hiccup?  which  previously  wai Vxcited 
soon  as  he  wished,  applied  to  a  professed  y,y  ^y,^  .^Jallest  quantity  of  drink.  yieWed 
wizard,  who  promised  to  cure  6im,  and  ^  the  employment  of  magnesia,  and  of 
made  him  swallow  six  ounces  of  shot  •.  sulphuric  aciS  diluted  with  a  lar^e  quan- 

The  patient  immediately  felt  an  un-  ^^^^  ^f  water.    The  fever,  too.  went  off, 

comfortaWe  weight  in  his  stomach,  ac  and  <rith  it  the  sharpness  of  the  abdomi! 

companied  by  eructations,  with  a  disagree-  „^      ;„,     gome  wandering  pains,  how. 

able   metallic  taste.      These  were    soon  ever,  with  a  sensation  of  wei^^ht;  were  still 

followed  by  dreadful  colic  which  did  not  f^lt,    somcUmes    in    the    region    of   tbe 

leave  hira   till    the    sixth   day     in   con-  ^„           sometimes  in  that  of  i he  descend- 

sequence  of  the  evacuation  by  stool  of  the  j       ^oU.     Moreover,  the  return  of  the 

lead  which  he  had  swallowecT.     As  he  was  crimps,  and    of  some  of  the  preceding 

relieved  by  this  salutary  evacuation,  and  j,yropt„m,,  gave  reason  to  believe  that  the 

attributed  it  to  the  effect  of  the  remedy,  ^^^^i^  of  the  lead  swallowed  had  not  been 

*  Thi*  remedy  Is  of  long  standing  in  the  treat-  «jy)elled ;   the  use,  therefore,  of  the  castor 

raent  of  volvulus.    Van  Helmont,  in  particoiar.  oil,  and  of  the  magnesia,  was  continued, 

roade  tlie  practice  general,  by  laying  down  this  Forty- six  days  had   now  elapsed    since 

dangerous  aphorism  :— "  Neminem  ileo  perlre  si  p«-«r.ij«*^  Ko<1  .n>.ll^»«j  •!»«  A^*  a^,       r 

globuli  plumbei  sclopeurli  deHlutiantor.  ut  nub  ^ezonziiio  bad  swallowed  the  first  dose  of 

uondere  prt>pellant   Impedimentum  In  intestinis  SDOt,  and  he  thought  himself  quite  cured, 

haercns.*'— (l>e  F/d/tftau.  i»l.)   But  Sydenham,  when  a  slight  excess  in  eating  brought 

:« :-""Hir^"™'"c3«;t  t  'Jrox"J'".LV;  ^^  »!'  *■"  •y-P'""*  *'♦>>  '"^^  nolence 

hand  contemnendaiDinrerre."—<0^.jir4A  Sect.  1.  ^**   *^   was   necessary  to  have   recourse 

cai?.  xiv.)  again  to  bleeding  and  the  other  remedies 
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above  mentioned.  This  relapse  produced 
an  alvine  evacuation,  from  which  two 
more  ounces  of  shot  were  colleeted,  making 
ten  altogether.  His  cc^valescence  was 
very  laborious,  and  lasted  two  months ; 
but  it  was  followed  by  complete  recovery. 
Pezonzino  has  now  been  cured  eight 
months,  and  has  ever  since  enjoyed  perfect 
health. — Annali  Universati. 


ROYAL  MEDICAL   AND    CHIRUR- 
GICAL  SOCIETY. 

Feb.  28,  I88d. 

The  President  in  the  Chau. 


other  form,  had  not  the  external  iliac  beeii 
tied.  The  author  contrasts  this  mortality 
with  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
ligature  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  which, 
we  believe,  is  universally  admitted  by 
surgeons  of  experience.  Mr.  Hodgson 
relates  twenty-two  cases  in  which  this 
artery  has  been  tied,  in  none  of  which 
was  the  operation  succeeded  by  secondary 
hemorrhage.  Indeed,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
that  distinguished  authority  that  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  may  be  tied  with  as  much 
security  as  any  artery  to  which  a  ligature 
has  been  applied.  From  these  premises, 
the  author  deduces  the  conclusion,  that 
the  operation  of  tying  the  common  femoral 
artery  should  be  entirely  exploded. 
A  paper  was  afterwards  read — 

A  PAPER   was  read,  from  Mr.  Hadwen,  OnDmsion  of  Str^ture  of  the  Rectum  high  up 

house-surgeon    of    the  Lincoln   Hospital  t«  ^^^^u*.  By  R.  A.  SxAFroRD,  Esq.  Sur- 

(communicated   by  Mr.  Quain)  detailing  ^^^'^  »«  ^^«  ^*-  Marylebone  Infirmary, 

the  particulars  of  The  author  describes  two  cases  in  which 

be  has  performed  this  operation— the  first 
/4  Case  of  Poplitea'.  Aneurism,  in  1831,  the  latter  in  the  lost  year.  In  the 
for  the  relief  of  which  Mr.  Hewson,  the  former  case  the  stricture  existed  at  about 
surgeon  of  the  hospital,  Ued  the  super-  *^o  inches  and  a  half  from  the  anus,  and 
ficial  femoral  artery  on  the  18th  of  July  was  of  nine  years*  standing  when  the  pa- 
last.  Haemorrhage  having  Uken  place  t*®n^  ^^  admitted  into  the  St.  Mary- 
from  the  wound  to  a  large  amount,  on  the  lebone  lufirmary.  The  contracted  part 
13th  day,  the  common  trunk  of  the  femo-  was  indurated,  and  would  only  admit  a 
ral  artery  was  tied  immediately  below  No.  12  urethra  bougie.  The  author  di. 
Poupart's  ligament.  Notwithstanding  the  vided  the  contraction  towards  the  sacrum 
second  operation,  however,  hasmorrhage  with  an^  instrument  which  was  shown  to 
recurred  two  days  afterwards,  from  the-  ^^^  Society,  and  was  enabled  to  pass  the 
situation  of  the  first  ligature,  which  ren-  middle  finger  through  the  stricture  imme- 
dered  amputation  necessary  on  the  fifteenth  diately  afterwards.  The  operation  caused 
day  after  the  first  operation.  From  this  very  little  pain,  and  only  a  few  drops  of 
time  the  case  proceeded  satisfactorily,  un-  blood  were  lost.  The  case  went  on  fa- 
til  the  eighteenth  day  after  the  operation,  ▼ourably  for  more  than  three  weeks,  after 
when  blood  began  to  issue  from  the  wound  which  the  patient  was  seized  with  enrsi- 
in  the  groin.  The  haemorrhage  becoming  pelas  of  the  face,  of  which  she  died  in  a 
more  alarming  during  the  night  and  on  the  f®w  days.  Dissection  proved  to  the  author 
following  morning,  Mr.  Hewson  deter-  that  disease  of  long  standing  which  had 
mined  on  tying  the  external  iliac  artery,  existed  in  the  whole  course  of  the  intcs- 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  patient's  ^inal  «»"*!  ^^^  been  in  a  great  measure 
life.  The  operation  was  accordingly  ac-  relieved  by  the  operation, and  he  expresses 
complished  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  me-  a  conviction  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
thod,  and  the  patient  afterwards  recovered  occurrence  of  the  erysipelas,  the  patient 
with  scarcely  a  bad  symptom.  The  rela-  would  have  been  entirely  cured, 
tion  of  the  case  is  followed  by  some  obser-  In  the  other  case,  the  author  divided 
vations  on  its  principal  points  of  interest,  two  strictures  by  the  same  instrument — 
The  author  takes  occasion  to  observe,  the  first  so  contracted  as  only  to  admit  a 
that  the  common  femoral  arterv,  from  the  bougie  of  the  size  of  No.  10.  Slight  h»- 
uncertainty  of  the  points  of  origin  of  the  m.orrhage  followed  the  division  of  the 
profunda,  epigastric,  and  circumflexa  second  obstruction,  and  in  two  hours  after- 
ilii,  as  well  as  from  the  probability  of  the  wards  the  bowels  began  to  discharge 
internal  circumflex  arising  from  it  instead  faeces  of  a  very  offensive  character,  which 
of  from  the  profunda,  is  singularly  in-  continued  to  come  away  in  large  quantity 
eligible  for  an  operation  of  this  descrip-  for  two  or  three  days.  In  this  case 
tion.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  diarrhoea  continued  for  some  time,  but 
cites  six  recorded  cases  in  which  this  the  patient  was  ultimately  discharged 
artery  has  been  tied;  two  of  which  were  perfectly  well,  the  passage  of  the  rectum 
followed  by  fatal  hasmorrhage,  which  being  completely  open, 
would  probably  have  also  occurred  in  the  — "— 
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PHYSICAL  SOCIETY,  GUY'S  HOS- 
PITAL, 

Satardaj,  Feb.  24,  1888. 
Dr.  Gut   in  the   Cbair. 

Mb.  Birkett  read  some 

Case*  of  Syphilitf  with  Remarks. 

The  cases  were  of  superficial  sores,  in 
one  instance  followed  by  secondary  symp- 
toms. Mr.  B.  alluded  to  the  few  cases  of. 
Hnnterian  chancre  met  with  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  was  inclined  to  attribute 
this  to  the  immediate  use  of  mercury, 
which  the  lower  classes  now  adopted  on 
the  first  appearance  of  pimples  or  exco. 
riations  on  the  genital  organs.  The  pri- 
mary sores  he  believed  to  be  indications  of 
absorption  of  the  poison  into  the  system ; 
he  could  not  imagine  that  the  peculiar 
suppurating  shrface  was  produced  as  a 
local  eflfect  by  the  irritating  nature  of  the 
poison.  The  author  gave  it  as  his  opi- 
nion that  there  was  but  one  kind  of  syphi- 
litic virus,  and  that  the  varieties  of  sore 
observed  were  the  results  of  differences  of 
constitution  and  habits  among  patients. 
When  speaking  of  treatment,  Mr.  Birkett 
recommended  practitioners  to  wait  a  day 
or  two  before  they  exhibited  mercury,  as 
he  thought  by  that  time  a  correct  judg- 
ment might  he  formed  as  to  whether  or 
not  that  remedy  was  needful  for  the  cure. 
The  discussion  which  followed  the  paper 
was  quite  of  a  practical  nature. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
Chapman  in  the  chair,  Mr.  BrerelMi  will 
read  some  observations  On  Ca^nl  Phyuo- 
logy  derived  from  Cerebral  PmAelogy, 


MEDICO-BOTAtJICAL    SOCIETY 
OF  LONDON. 

Feb.  28,  1888. 

Eabl  §f  anhopb.  President,  in  the 

Chair. 

A  PAPER  was  read,  by  Edwin  Saunders, 
Esq.  one  of  the  secretaries, 

Oft  the  Employment  of  Creoeo^  as  an  Odon- 
talgie  Remedy. 

After  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  drug, 
its  discovery,  qualities,  and  the  various 
diseases  in  which  it  has  been  found  useful, 
the  author  proceeded  to  distinguish  tooth- 
ache into  two  or  three  distinct  species, 
each  requiring  different  treatment.  In 
only  one  of  Siese  is  the  creosote  useful, 
— VIZ.  that  which  arises  from  sudden  eX' 
posnre    of    the  internal  membrane,   or 


nerve,  which  may  be  termed  the  acute 
form  of  tooth-ache.  The  rheumatic  fonn 
of  toothache,  in  which  pain  is  experienced 
over  the  whole  side  of  the  face,  id  neigh- 
bouring teeth,  the  ear,  temples,  &c.  is  not 
susceptible  of  relief  from  it ;  at  least,  in 
its  undiluted  state.  The  cotton,  or  wool, 
which  serves  as  the  vehicle  for  its  intro- 
duction, should  be  small,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the 
drug  from  falling  upon  toe  gums  and  lips. 
The  oil  of  burnt  paper,  an  old  and  |K>pu- 
lar  remedy  for  tooth-ache,  was  supposed 
by  the  author  to  owe  its  virtue  to  the 
creosote  which  it  contains. 


ACCIDENTS  ADMITTED  AT   THE 
LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Surgeon,  Mr.  Anurews. 
Assistant-Surgeonj  Ma.  Adams. 

Feb.  8cx.  Age*  Cue. 

13.     M.  46  Lacerated  forearm. 

M.  45  Compound  fractured  leg. 

M.  19  Contused  testis. 

M.  20  Hernia. 

IS.    M.  28  Retention  of  urine. 

15.  M.  24  Contused  finger. 
^    F.  10  Bum. 

M.  42    Fractured  humerus. 

a.  42    Compound  fticUiie^  leg. 

16.  M.  18    Sprained  aaUe. 

M.  67  StniVB^t^  hernia. 

F.  SO  Contused  side.    - 

17.  F.  6  Bum. 
F.  77  Burn. 
M.  51  Cut  face. 

18.  F.    2    Scald. 

19.  M.  43    Sprained  ankle. 
M.  45    Fractured  fibula. 

F.    8  Bum. 

F.    9  Bum. 

F.  50  Fractured  leg. 

F   50  Contused  side. 

'    In-patients     22 

Out-patients 527 

Total 49 


INSURANCE  OFFICES 


To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gmzeite. 

Sir, 

As  the  subject  of  remuneration  to  medical 
practitioners  by  Insurance  Offices  is  now 
becoming  very  generally  commented  upon, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  apology  in  offering 
the  following  remarks. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  the  **  reso- 
lution'' adopted  by  the  medical  practi- 
tioners at  Leeds  I  have  not  been  able  to 
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ascertain.  If  such  a  resolution  was  to  would  be  more  highly  esteemed  and  better 
become  i^neral,  the  Insurance  Offices  must  spoken  of,  if  they  were  more  chary  of 
eventually  succumb.  Unfortunately  the  doing  so  much  gratuitously;  for  what  is 
profession  is  composed  of  too  discordant  the  necessary  result  of  being  so  liberal  ? 
materials  to  anticipate  such  a  conclusion;  Why,  that  the  public  consider  it  no  favour 
however,  *<  stillicidii  casus  lapidem  cavat,"  to  require  what  they  would  otherwise  be 
BO  may  such  a  commencement  ai  the  ashamed  to  ask.  Let  us  hope  that  those 
Leeds  resolution.  who  are  solely  dependent  upon  their  pro- 
In  my  opinion  the  offices  ought  to  re-  fession,  and  those  who  from  their  station 
muneratc  the  medical  practitioners,  not  and  practice  can  support  their  medical 
only  because  "  they  reouire"  the  informa*  brethren,  adopt  the  **  Leeds  resolution." 
tion,  but  they  can  well  afford  to  do  it;  As  for  any  general  resolution  of  the  pro- 
for,  maugre  their  sentimentality  about  a  fession  in  London,  it  is,  I  am  afraid,  hope- 
man  providing  for  his  family,  &c.,  the  ad-  less :  much  may  be  effected  by  those  who 
vantage  to  those  connected  with  these  have  the  respectability  and  well-doing  of 
offices  is  as  valuable  (if  not  more  so)  as  to  the  profession  at  heart ;  for  the  rest,  we 
the  insurer  himself.  If  the  profits  were  must  trust  to  time  and  more  liberal  feel- 
not  very  considerable,  would  so  man?  of  ings  on  the  part  of  the  public  towards 
these  offices  be  starting  every  day,  and  so  (in  reality)  a  too  liberal  profession, 
few  which  do  not  succeed  ?  and  every  one  I  am,  sir, 
acquainted  with  their  proceedings  is  fully  Your  obedient  servant, 
aware  of  their  immense  returns.  At  the  Medicos. 
present  time  there  arc  offices  whose  "  sub-  March  6, 1838. 

scribed  capital''  is  only  a  few  thousands,     : 

one    I    am   acquainted    with    is    under 

20,000/.  and  have  a  floating  capital  of  TRIBUTE  TO   MR.  EARLE. 

hundreds  of  thousands.     Now   I  would  — — » 

.imply  ask,  whatdiininutlonin  the  profit,  -^o  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

of  the  shareholders  or  assured  would  arise  -^ 

from  this  act  of  justice  to  medical  prac-  gn^ 

titioners?     The  Directors  know  very  well  ,         'i    ^    .v    i  ..       <•  ««■     «».jjii 

it  would  be  a  mere  trifle;  still  they  have  }""  ^P'^  ^"  ^^«  l^"*i^/  ^'V^^^^i.^"?!,* 

the  «  assurance"  to  demand  a  favour  which  1"  ^^f  ""^n^^/J  ^^^  J"*^^:  ^4,  J  am  directed 

they   are    certain    medical    practitioners  "  «tate  that  the  committee  for  managing 

cannot  generally  refuse.  It*  ["r'*J°*?'"J*®t  •**  ™"1  a  tribute  to 

As  for  the  pitient  paying  his  medical  *«  late  Mr.  Earle, have  resolved  to  extend 

attendant,  it  is  unreasonable!  a  patient  na-  !^^  P^r^'rl"'  receiving  subscriptions  to 

turally  says,  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you  ^®  ®°^  ^^  ^^^  P^**"^  ™«"***- 

for  a  certificate,  the  medical  officer  at  the  v         ?"*;."': 

office  examines  me,  and  they  have  likewise  ^^^^  obedient  servant, 

the  testimony  of  two  friends  as  to  my  Henrv  bMiTH, 

habits,  &c. ;  and  as  they  require,  after  all  «.  »  .-v  ,         .  «      ..  i        **°*    *** 

this,  the  certificate  of  my  medical  atten-  ^'^      JuJiriHia?"'* 
dant,  they  are  the  parties*  who  are  bound 
to  remunerate  him. 


The  offices  are,  I  understand,  expressing        naa^vin  An^jr^iij  /m?  mm?  r^-a^a 
surprise  that  there  should  be  so  much  feel-        OSSIFICATION  OF  THE  CRYS- 

ing  displayed  upon  the  subject  by  the  pro-  TALLINE  LENS. 

fession,  as  they  state  the  amount  would" 

be  so  inconsifierable  to    any  individual  Professor  Grillo,  of  Naples,  has  com- 

practitioner  in  the  course  of  a  year;  but  municated  a  curious  case,  that  of  a  sailor 

the  Directors  of  these  offices  sliould  bear  who   had  suffered  from  gout  for  twenty- 


in  mind,  it  is  not  the  amount,  but  the     five  years,  and  who  from  it  was  affected 


a  solicitor  (and  the  solicitor's  client  re-  and  both  eyes  were  by  degrees  converted 

latively  quite  as  much  interested  as  the  into  white  balls.    This  man  died  of  apo- 

practitioner's  patient)  |withoat  intending  plexT.    The  remarkable  part  of  this  case 

to  remunerate  Dim?   No.   They  go  further  is,  that  it  was  not  alone  the  external  sur- 

than  this ;  they  actually  pay  the  solicitor  face  of  the  crystalline  body   which   was 

a  per  centage  for  mciely  recommending  ossified,  but  the  whole  substance  was  per- 

parties  to  their  offices.  feclly  converted    into  solid  bone.— 06ser- 

Finally,  I  am  convinced  medical  men  vatore  Medico  di  Napati ;  and  Dublin  Journal, 
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COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN  WBO  HATE  RECEIVED 

DIPLOMAS. 

February^  1838. 

F.  Margetta,  Hiltnn,  St.  Ires.— T.  M.  Hovell, 
Clapton— J.  Edge,  Tpavlch.— W.  ShilHto,  Cal- 
cutta—W.  Reed,  Whllwell.— J.  Tamer,  S«ran- 
aen.— O.  W.  Bame,  Elraptboq>e.'F.  Parry 
Tretower,  Crickhowell. — M.  A.  Gerrard,  Cal- 
cutta— W.  Moorhead,  A.— F.  Wakeneld.  A.— 
J.  Lidderdale,  Hungerford. — H.  Stephena,  Exe- 
ter.— J.  Prankerd.  Langport.— J.  Scotl,  Jamaica. 
—J.  Hope  Wraith.  Blackburn. — N.  Ror^erH, 
Grantham  — W.  H;  fi.  Wiacheater,  A.->W.  R. 
Milner.  Wakefield. — F.  A.  Laking,  London.— 
J.  C.  Kent*  London. — I.  S.  Bunce,  London. — 
R.  T.  C.  Baxter,  London.—R.  M.  Gabbett, 
Limerick. -C  Marriaon,  High  Bamet.— T.  E. 
Barton,  Long  Stratton.— W.  Pumell,  Bombay. — 
W.  Taylor,  Leiceater.— E.  T.  Knoirles,  God. 
aiming. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thwtday,  Feb,  22,  1838. 

John  Moulden  Burton,  Kocheater,  Kent.— John 
Hirka  Nanklveli,  St.  Columb,  Cornwall.— Wm. 
Benjamin  Hemming.— Edward  Young,  Newton 
Abbott.— Robert  John  De  Hylton  Scott,  Exeter.— 
Thomaa  Norway  Arthur,  St.  Columb. 

Thursday,  March  1,  1838. 

Joaeph  Benaon  Woolmer,  Amemham.— Na- 
thaniel John  Haydon,  Starcrop  Kenton,  Devon. 
— Joneph  Stone.  Mancheater.  -Jamea  Burton 
Moore,  Kirby  Fields,  Leiceatershire. 

Thursday,  March  8,  1838. 

Charles  William  Pickering.— Wm.  Henry  Wll- 
Hams,  Halkertnn  Lodge.  Tiverton,  Devon.— Chaa. 
GreiR.-Wm.  Thomas  Christopher  Robinson.— 
Chas.  Smith,  Kirriemuir.  Forfarshire. —Jamea 
Leonard,  18,  Craven-ntreet,  Strand.— Wm.  Pun- 
ahon  Banson,  South  Shielda* 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS, 
From  Bills  of  Mortalitt,  March  6, 1838. 


NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS. 

Coiilson  on  Diseases  of  the  Bladder.  8fo. 
price  5s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Causes,  and 
Treatment  of  Insanity.  By  Sir  W.  C. 
Ellis,  M.D.    8vo.  10s. 

Practical  Obserrations  on  Typhns  Fever. 
By  A.  H.  Callanan,  M.D.    8yo.  5s. 

Diet  and  Regimen.  By  Robert  Dick, 
M.D.     Post  8fo.  6s.  6d. 

Notes  on  the  Medical  History  and  Sta- 
tistics of  the  British  Legion  of  Spain.  By 
R.  Alcock.     8yo.  5s. 

Dr.  Holland's  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.^  Part  1,  Cholera. 
8fo.  7s.  6d. 


Abaceaa 

1 

Heart,  diseased    . 

8 

Age  and  Debility . 

49 

Hooping  Cough    . 

8 

Apoplexy      • 

8 

Inflammation 

26 

Aathuia 

80 

Brain 

4 

Childbirth     . 

7 

Lungs  and  Pleura    8 

Consumption 

46 

Influensa 

6 

Conatipntioo  of  the 

Insanity 

4 

Bowels      .       • 

1 

Liver,  dhieaaed     . 

4 

ConvuUions 

84 

MeaMlen 

9 

Dentition  orTeething  2 

Miscarriage  . 

3 

Dialietea 

1 

Mortification 

1 

Dropsy 

12 

Paralysis       • 

2 

Dropsy  in  the  Brain 
Epilepsv 
Erysipelas    . 

11 

RUeumatlam          ■ 

J 

1 

Smali-poz     • 

4 

1 

Spaama 

2 

Fever     .       .       • 

15 

Unknown  Caaaea 

tf80 

Fever,  Scarlet      . 

6 

Fever,  Typhus     . 

9 

Cosnaltlea    . 

6 

Increaae  of  Buriala,  as  compared  with  >    okj 
the  preceding  week       •        .        .   §    ***** 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Kept  at  Edmonton,  LatUwh  51*»  37'  S«"  N. 
LmgUude  0«  S'  51"  \V.  ofGreenmeh. 


Feb, 

THBRMOMRrma. 

Baromktrr. 

Tharaday .  22 

from  28    to  87 

29*66  to  29  60 

Friday   .  .  38 

29 

86 

29-46 

29-86 

Saturday  .34 

80 

41 

2920 

29  08 

Sunday  .  .  25 

49 

89 

28-74 

»-87 

Monday..  S6 

82 

89 

28iN> 

29  02 

Tuesday .  .  27 

80 

89 

29-10 

Stat. 

Wednesday  28 

88 

50 

2911 

29.10 

WlndaN.E.aBdS.E. 

Generally  cloudy. 

with 

frequent  and 

kcftry 

ahowers  of  rain. 

Rain  fallen,  1  inch. 

March, 

1 

Thursday  .    1 

from  36  to  47 

2910 

Stat. 

Friday.  .  .    2 

86 

47 

2909  to  29  11 

Saturday  .    8 

87 

46 

2919 

2S»-2I 

Sunday  .  .    4 

28 

47 

29  06 

£9  15 

Monday .  .    5 

86 

45 

29  49 

29  70 

Tuesday   .    6 

88 

50 

2970 

29-73 

Wednesday  7 

80 

49 

29  60 

29-88 

Winda  N.E.,  N.W.,  and  S.W. 
Except  the  6th  and  7th,  cloady )  with  f)r«qnent 
and  heavy  sliower«  of  rain. 
Rain  fallen,  -9125  of  an  inch. 

Charles  IlENar  Adams. 


NOTICES. 

We  cannot  insert  the  letter  of  H.  H. 

Will  K.  be  good  enough  to  suffer  his 
name  to  be  attached  to  his  paper  ?  We  do 
not  like  to  publish  anonymous  contribu- 
tions on  practical  subjects. 

We  regret  very  much  that  we  cannot 
make  room  for  the  Case  of  Opisthotonos 
sent  to  ns  some  time  ago  from  Bury;  it  is 
detailed  too  much  at  length. 

Communications  haye  been  received 
from  Mr.  Julius  Jeffreys,  Dr.  Conquest, 
Mr.  Nnnn,  Dr.  Fencusson,  Dr.  Suberoh, 
Mr.  Newport,  Dr.  Thompson. 

Wi  LB  ON  &  Son,  Printtra,  57,  Sklnner-st.,  London 


(Extra  limitesj 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE 
llOYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  IN  IRELAND. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  tbe  same  position,  and  maj  hail  each 

other  as  soi-disant  profesiors  all,  if  it  so 

Sjg  plea5ie  tbe  Member.     Meantime,  if  he 

will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  Johnson, 

I  HAVE  delayed  a  second  communica-  be  will  find  that  it  reouires  neither  cbar- 

tion,  expecting^  that  a  reply  would  bare  ter   nor  act  of  parliament  to  make  a 

been  made  to  my  former  one,  in  which  professor.     Tbe  second  paragraph  of  the 

tbe  offensive  imputation  complained  of  Member's  letter  sets  forth,  that  tbe  fj^eat 

would  ba?e  been  either  justified  or  re-  bulk  of  my  letter  "  bein^  purely  of  a 

tracted  by  its  author.   He,  however,  has  personal  nature,  does  not,  ih  nis  opinion, 

not  condescended ;  and  I  am  lefl  at  li-  demand  either  notice  or  reply."    This,  I 

berty  to  conclude,  that  be  bad  advanced  must  admit,  is  very  proper  and  digpii- 

a  char&^e  which  he  was  either  unable  or  fied,  and  becomes  amazing^ly  a  gentle-* 

iinwillins'  to  maintain.    A  letter   has  man  who,   in  tbe  ver^  next  sentence, 

appeareafrom ''A  Member  of  tbe  Royal  casts  a  personal  and  individual  asper- 

College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,"  pro-  sion  upon  myself.     The  express  object 

fessed  to  be  "  a  comment,'*  rather  tnan  of  my  letter  was   to   prove    that    the 

"  reply,"  to  mine,  and,  however  strange  charge  against  which  I  protested  was 

it  may  seem  that  one  of  tbe  party,  who  a  calumny,  and  an  unfounded  one.     It 

bave  assailed   us,  should  endeavour  to  was  of  a    personal    nature    doubtless, 

escape  under  shelter  of  a  comment,  I  am  Whai  else  could  it  be  ?    Of  what  kind 

yet  willing  to  take  it  for  what  it  pro-  was    tbe   wanton    assault.^     Personal, 

fesses  to  be,  and,  before  I  proceed  fur-  purely  personal;  and  must  not  the  de- 

ther  in  tbe  case,  to  offer  a  comment  in  fence  be  the  same  ?    But  it  shall  not 

return.  pass.    He  that  attacks  and  chooses  his 

The  nfitmuf  of  the  writer  is  sufficiently  weapons  is  not  at  liberty  to  decline, 

manifest  from  bis  use  of  tbe  epithet.  He  is  bound  either  to  suomit  or  see  it 

'*  the  soi-disant  professor"  &c.     fiut  I  out,  and  the  announcement,  coming  as  it 

regard  not  such  provocations  as  these :  does  from  the  reserve  champion  of  the 

they  are  beneath  my  notice.     However,  party — for  be  it  observed,  that  it  is  no 

as  I  consider  myself  engaged  in  a  con-  longer  tbe  original  calumniator,  "  the 

test  rather  of  general  than  individual  Graduate  of  three  Colleges,"  who  writes 

concern,  I  dismiss  them  with  the  wise  — amounts  to  an  acknowledgment  that 

though  homely  admonition,  *'  that  those  he  was  unable  to  grapple  with  that  which 

who  live  in  houses  made  of  glass,  ought  he  affects  to  disregara.     He  is  too  mag- 

not  to  throw  stones."    "  Member  of  tbe  nanimous,  indeed,  or  else  too  well  as- 

College  of  Surgeons,"  as  be  subscribes  sured,  to  **  bairsplit  the  letters  of  an  offi- 

bimself ! — why  not,  manfully.  Professor  cial  oath,"  in  order  to  proye  another  a 

in  the  School  of  the  College  P— be  has,  renegade !    Yes,  yes — but    though  be 

doubtless,  no  desire  to  bumble  tbe  pride  will  not  bairsplit,  he  seems  not  to  con- 

of  its  professors ;  and  I  repeat,  that  the  aider  it  beneath  him  to  gloss  and  to  per- 

school  of  the  College  was  established  vert.    It  is  enough  for  him  to  know, 

without  any  authonty  of  charter,  and  that  I  bave  *'  thought  proper  to  unite 

neither  in  its  present  nor  its  former  one  myself  in   intimate  relation  with  tbe 

is  there  provision  for  tbe  foundation  of  bitter  and  avowed  enemies"  of  the  Col- 

a  single  professorship.    Therefore,  the  We !    Alas !  this  is  but  a  sorry  sbifl. 

teachers  or  tbe  two  schools  hold  precisely  Were  it  true,  I  should  agree  with  him. 

636.— XXI.  ^^^ 
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But  it  is  Mo^ — emphatically  uoi.  I  bave  fore  I  proceed,  to  bespeak  the  patient 
not  united  mjseif  witb  the  bitter  and  and  impartial  attention  of  your  readers, 
avowed  enemies  of  tbe  College ;  but  for  it  can  bardlj  be  suspected  that  any 
the  party,  of  which  the  Member  is  the  man  would  so  commit  himself  as  to 
champion,  have  thought  proper  to  make  contradict  another,  and  even  to  cast  a 
enemies  to  themselves  or  the  Members  polite  imputation  of  duplicity  or  false- 
of  the  Corporation,  which  had  elected  nood  upon  his  statement,  without  being 
me  and  mj  colleagues  their  professors,  assured  that  he  was  himself  in  the 
And  am  I  to  be  responsible  for  their  right,  or  that  he  would  expose  himself 
misconduct?  or  to  be  the  victim  of  their  to  be  convicted  of  absolute  and  inexcus- 
cunning  ?  Assuredly  not.  Nor  shall  able  ignorance  —  for  I  cannot  suppose 
anjr  power  make  me  so.  The  enmitv  of  that  he  knew  better — of  a  subject  upon 
which  they  complain  has  been  raised  by  which  he  has  undertaken  to  guide  pub- 
the  men  tnemselves ;  and  as  they  have  lie  opinion.  He  asserts  that  **  tbe  me- 
raised,  so  let  them  allay  it.  The^  com-  dical  profession  in  Ireland  has  been 
menced  their  hostilities  at  the  beginning  hitherto  entirely  composed  of  physicians 
of  the  present  session  with  the  lecture  and  surgeons  who  are  in  the  nabit  of 
to  whicn  I  adverted  in  my  last, — a  lee-  practising  only  as  prescribers  or  con- 
ture  introductory  to  a  course  of  Ana-  sultants :  no  class  equivalent  to  tbe 
tomy,  delivered  by  a  professor  and  pre-  general  practitioner  or  apothecary  of 
sident !  of  the  College,  the  object  and  finccland  having  ever  been  sanctioned 
end  of  which  were,  as  I  stated,  the  mal-  by  law  or  custom  in  this  country."  This 
practices  of  .Apothecaries,  and  the  con-  statement  contains  two  errors  so  mon- 
sequent  necessity  that  the  Members  of  strous,  that  it  is  impossible  any  man 
the  College  should  make  Apothecaries  who  knew  better  could  have  ventured  to 
of  themselves!  What  could  have  been  assert  them.  I.  It  is  an  error  that  tbe 
the  design  of  this  proceeding,  if  not  to  medical  profession  in  Ireland  has  been 
create  enmity  between  the  two  bodies  ?  hitherto  entirely  composed  of  phy- 
What  other  effect  could  it  have  but  to  sicians  and  surgeons,  the  profession 
commit  the  College  and  the  Hall,  and  containing,  even  according  to  the 
to  render  it,  and  every  man  connected  writer's  own  shewing,  since  1791  at 
with  it,  hostile  to  the  College  ?  I  can-  latest,  a  third  estate  ;  viz.  the  Apothe- 
not  say  that  such  was  its  design, but  had  caries.  2.  It  is  an  error,  that  "  no  class 
it  been,  the  means  for  its  accomplish-  equivalent  to  the  general  practitioner  or 
ment  could  not  have  been  better  devised,  apothecary  of  England  has  ever  been 
And  now  let  the  party  who  allowed  sanctioned  by  law  or  custom  in  this 
themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  so  rash  country."  1.  Every  graduate  in  mcdi- 
and  unseemly  a  step  retrace  it  as  they  cine,  or  licentiate  in  surgery,  wbo  has 
best  can,  for  it  was  altogether  their  own  taken  the  license  of  the  Apothecaries' 
doing.  If  not,  let  them  pay  the  pe-  Hall,  Dublin,  is  hv  law  entitled  to  prac- 
nalty,  and  pay  it  they  will.  tise  both  as  apothecary  and  physician 
But  I  must  hasten,  else  my  friend  or  surgeon  throughout  Ireland,  except 
the  Member  will  ha?e  fallen  asleep.  I  in  Dublin,  or  within  a  few  miles  there- 
see  bim  nodding  already.  The  next  of.  2.  It  is  notorious  that  Ireland 
paragraph  of  his  letter  furnishes  matter  abounds  with  men  who  practise  in  the 
for  niucb  and  grave  comment.  He  must  double  capacity — that  in  tbe  north  tbe 
therefore  extend  his  indulgence,  and  practitioners  are  chiefly  of  that  class, 
shake  oHT  the  anodyne  (!)  .effects  of  the  and  that  in  Dublin  and  the  south  they 

iircccding  remarks.  In  my  former  letter  are  numerous  also.  How  they  must 
'.  stated  that  tbe  apothecary  is  com-  have  stared  at  the  Member's  assertion ! 
polled,  as  well  by  the  wants  of  society,  And  further,  that  apothecaries  do,  and 
us  by  the  position  in  which  he  is  placed  have  long  acted  in  that  capacity— ac- 
hy othei-s,  rather  than  by  himself,  to  act  cording  to  the  licentiates  of  tbe  Dublin 
as  a  j^eiieral  practitioner.  From  this  College  of  Surgeons  resident  in  Sligo, 
the  Member  ciissents,  and  he  requests  *•  from  time  immemorial."  In  the  next 
that  he  may  be  permitted  to  state  the  statement  to  which  I  shall  refer,  the 
case  as  it  really  is.  Can  you,  sir,  after  Member  asserts  himself  one  half  of  my 
this,  have  any  doubt  that  my  statement  statement,  for  he  admits  that  the  medi- 
is  incorrect,  if  not  false,  and  that  that  cal  profession  itself  had  consigned  to 
*  with  which  he  h.is  favoured  you  is  the  the  apothecary  tbe  offices  of  applying 
true  one.     I  rcaily  feci  it  necessary,  be-  \eecV\cs^&c.    Next  he  asserts,  that  the 
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apothecaries  "  have  boldly  set  them-  thecaries*  Society  of  London  is  the  sis- 
selves  forward,  not  merely  as  general  ter  institution  to  the  Royal  Colleg-c  of 
practitioners,  but  as  the  sole  licensers  Surgeons  in  Ireland !  This  speaks  for 
and  instructors  of  that  class  of  the  pro-  itself,  and  needs  no  commentary.  But 
fession^  What  his  authoritv  may  be  will  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland 
for  the  latter  part  of  this  assertion  I  can-  permit  the  statement  to  pass  without  no- 
not  even  imagine.  Every  member  of  ticc  and  without  contradiction  ?  If  it 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  at  all  con-  be  true,  it  is  time  to  admit  that  all  her 
vcrsant  with  the  matter,  must  know  that  past  claims  have  been  but  pretensions  ; 
the  Hall  were  willing  to  receive,  and  that  she  has  robbed  alike  the  public  and 
did  receive,  the  certificates  of  the  Pro-  the  profession;  and  that  she  has  been  as 
fessors  of  the  College  School  so  long  as  dishonest  as  pretending;  for  the  Society 
they  were  allowed  to  do  so ;  t.  e,  until  of  Apothecaries  neither  profess  surgery, 
the  College  were  induced  to  reject  nor  even  require  attendance  upon  a  sur- 
theirs ;  that  the  Hall  do  receive  the  cer-  gical  lecture.  It  cannot  be.  The  in- 
tificates  of  the  Professors  of  the  School  stitution  which  could  be  so  degenerate 
of  Physic,  and  of  others ;  and  that  the  as  to  sanction  such  a  disavowal  of  duty 
body  of  the  apothecaries  are  desirous  and  station  has  fulfilled  its  destinies, 
that  the  general  practitioner  shall  be  li-  and  is  unworthy  to  continue.  Its  sun 
censed  by  a  Board,  in  which  each  of  has  gone  down,  and  the  hour  of  its  dis- 
the  three  Medical  Corporations  shall  be  solution  has  arrived.  But  let  us  hope 
represented.  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  for  better  things.  The  profession  can 
comment  at  length  upon  the  assertions  now,  indeed,  decide  whether  in  what 
which  I  have  adduced.  Wilful  misre>  the  party,  of  which  the  Member  is  the 
presentation  I  do  not  impute  to  the  gen-  spokesman,  are  doing,  they  are  desirous 
tlenian  ;  ignorance  of  such  familiar  cir-  or  not  to  degrade  the  College  and  its 
cumstances  I  cannot,  without  his  own  members  from  the  station  they  have  hi- 
authoritv,  admit;  but  the  man  must  be  therto  held. 

silly  indeed,  who  could  persuade  him-  I  beg  to  conclude  with  an  apology 

self  that  such  errors  would  be  permitted  to   the  Member  for  the  leng'th  of  this 

to  pass  without  exposure.     I  have  lefl  epistle;  at  the  same  time  reminding  him 

only  the  alternative,  aut  insanit  homo,  of  his  pledge  to  expose  the  "calumnies" 

aut  versus  facit;  and  those  who  have  of  my  letter.     Or  shall  we  have  the 

perused  his  succeeding  paragraph  will,  third  of  the  Curiatii? 

I  suspect,  entertain  little   doubt   upon  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

this  point.     What  does  it  say? — Hear,  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

College  of  Surgeons  in  London!— Hear,  A  Professor  in  the  School  of 

College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland!— Hear,  the  Apothecaries*  Hall. 

ye  sister  and  hitherto  rival  institutions,  _  . ,.    _  .     ^  ,^^^ 

now  such  no  longer!    «  The  apotheca-       Publm,  Feb.  lo,  1838*. 

ries  of  England  are  the  brethren  of  the  ^  ^^  j^^^j^^  ^,  ^^,„  ^^^^^  ^„  ^^^^  ^^,^  ^^ 

Irish  surgeons,"  and  of  course  the  Apo-  for  rarlout  reaaons.— £o.  Gas. 
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LECTURES  ON  TUMORS,  of  cellular  membrane,  from  which  it  maj 

be  dissected,  or  palled  oot,  so  as  to  thew 

Delivered  at  St,  Gwrgi?*  Hotpiial,  as  in  this  preparation,  the  separate  poz- 

tions  of  which  it  is  composed;  and  on 

Br  C^SAR  Hawkins,  Esq.  midLing  a  section  of  the  tomor,  it  has  a 

granulated  appearance,  which  is  here  werj 

distinct,    from    the    number    of  packet* 

Lecture  IV.  which  are  eat  across;  and  in  some,  which 

are  softer' than  others,  you  can  squeeze  out 

III.  Sarcomatous  Tumors  (conttnweti.)  the  granular  bodies  from   their  cellular 

4.  C<n,gUmerate  or  Pancreatic  Tumors.  ^'•.    They  sometimes  attajp  a  considera- 

.5.  Congbbaie  Tumari.  W«  ?'2«'  "  ^^ .  this  case,  where  the  tumor 

a.  SimpU  Conglobate  Tummt.  "  "*  >»^*»«»  *?  diameter ;  but  in  other 

rnmun  in  the  Parotid  Gland,  f^  ^^«  5"^^^^  *>^  ^7®"^  )^«»"  ^^J  ^"^ 

6.  Tubercular  Conglobate  Tuman.  2^\?^'  lu  °.*^  marble. 

^    «,.,-,        *  -*   When  the  tumor  is  tolerably  large,  it 

6.  Arro/u/oi«  Turners.  feds  irregular,  and  lobulated,  and  hard ; 

7.  C  vi/ic  Iiinwri.  H  I,  separate  from  the  part  in  which  it  is 

8.  Tuberous  Cystic  Tumor.  embedded,  but  the  cellular  connexion  it 

Circumstances  m  vfuch  Cysts  org  met  gometimes  so  strong,  that  you  cannot  tmoe 

uuh  in  lumors.  ^     ^       .   ^  iU  boundaries   very  accurately.      Wbea 

Theories  with  regard  to  CyUs  in  Tumors.  ^^^  ^^Xy  ^„„<|  j'^^^  ^  lyj^ls  almost  of 

III.  Sarcomatous  Tumors  (co«Umu«i.)  •»cirrhoushardn«rs;  but  its  more  inreguUr 

^               ^  sarface  is  Tery  different  from  that  of  a  can. 

III.  4.  The  next  genus  of  sarcomatous  cerous  tumor.    There  is  also  no  attach, 

tumors  we  will  call  the  conglomerate  tumors ;  ment  to  the  skin,  unless  it  be  of  very  large 

by  which  term  T  mean  to  designate  the  size,  and  it  is  moFcable  upon  the  deeper 

kind  of  tumor  which  Mr.  Abemethy  has  IMurts;  and  it  generally  rives  little  pain  or 

termed  pancreatic,  t.  «.  a  new  sabsCaace,  inoonvenience,  though  this  circumstance  is 

consisting  of   numerous  small  portions,  not  always  the  case ;  so  that  it  sometimes 

each  resembling  the  rest,  and  the  whoie  reqnires  a  good  deal  of  care  to  distinguish 

bearing  some  similarity  of  appearance  to  it  from  a  cancerous  tumor  in  its  early 

that  of  the  pancreas  or  salivary  glandsw  ttage.      If   the    tumor  is    composed   of 

Some  tumors,  however,  of  apparently  the  smaller  elements,  it  is  smoother  than  usual 

same  kind,  consist  of  much  more  minute  on  the  surface,  so  as  to  make  it  in  some 

elementary  particles,  more  like  the  acini  situations  impossible  to  be  distinguished 

of  the  liver  in  size,  than  the  separate  por.  without  dissection  from  the  next,  or  con- 

tions  of  the  salivary  glands;  and  I  thero-  globat^  tumor.    It  is  a  disease  of  middle 

fore  prefer  the  name  tonglowserate^  imply,  age  chiefly,  not  appearing  to  attack  chil« 

ing,  as  with  the  conglomerate  glands  of  dren  or  voung  persons,  and  seldom  coming 

all  kinds,  that  the  tamor  is  composed  of  a  tor  the  first  time  at  an  advanced  age« 

great  number  of  similar  elementary  por.  Mr.  Abernethy  supposes  that  this  tumor 

tions  firmlyjoined  together,  so  as  to  com.  originates  in  an  absorbent  gland;  but  it 

pose  one  mass.  hardly  seems  to  4o  so,  and  certainly  is,  in 

This  tumor  possesses  a  firm  texture,  it  peneral,  in  parts  where  no  absorbent  gland 

is  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  it  has  little  vas.  is  known  to  exist.    Mr.  Lawrence  conjec- 

cularity ;  it  has  a  general  coat  or  covering  tures,  with  apparently  more  probability, 
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that  the  cong Imnerate  or  puieremtic  ta-  more  cfaftDce  of  anion,  than  if  duwction  b 
mor  is  a  new  itraetore,  derifing  its  pecn-  made  round  the  tumor.  In  the  <»permtioDs 
liar  appearance  from  its  beina  like  the  for  the  remoTal  of  these  tuBors  ffom  the 
structure  in  which  it  is  situated,  just  as  a  neek,  more  diffculty  is  experienced,  and 
bone  will  gire  an  osseous  texture  to  a  more  caution  neeessary,  from  the  irregular 
tumor  upon  or  near  it  If  this  conjecture  processes  which  sometimes  dip  down 
be  well  founded,  the  conglomerate  tumor  among  the  important  Tessela  of  this  re«. 
would  be  nearly  confined  to  the  breast,  in  gion.  Mr.  Lawienoe  has  pohlisbed  the 
which  it  is  most  frequentlr  met  with  ;  to  particnlari  of  one  case,  in  which  the  tumor 
the  parotid  and  submaxillarj  glands,  in  passed  behind  the  pharynx,  and  between 
which  it  occurs  next  in  order  of  fre-  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries, 
qnency;  and  to  the  orbit  near  the  lachry-  both  of  which  were  laid  bare,  while  the 
mal  gland,  where  it  is  occasionally,  though  portio  dura  was  also  divided,  so  as  to 
not  often  obsenred.  I  am  not  certain,  cause  permanent  paralysb;  and  I  mention 
howerer,  that  the  tumor  is  really  confined  this  case  to  yon  as  a  great  encouragement 
to  these  situations;  for  instance,  here  are  in  eren  extensive  tumors,  since  that  gen- 
some  tumors  apparently  of  this  nature,  tleman  saw  the  patient  fire  years  after  the 
said  to  have  been  situated  near  the  thy-  operation,  at  which  time  there  had  been 
roid  gland;  but  I  do  not  know  their  exact  no  return  of  the  disease,  although  the 
history,  nor  whether  th^  were  high  tumor  had  been  of  the  extent  described. 
enougn  to  be  near  the  submaxillary  gland, 

as  well  as  the  thyroid,  to  which  latter        III.  d.  Omglobau  tumor. —  At  tha  last 

structure  they  have  no  similarity.  genus  of  sarcomatous  tumors  is  connected 

Sir  A.  Cooper  has  called  this  kind  of  with,  or  similar  to,  the  conglomerate 
tumor,  when  situated  in  the  breast,  the  glands,  so  is  the  next  either  situated  in,  or 
chronic  mammary  tumor ;  but  the  term  It  resembles,  the  conglobate  or  abeorbeot 
mammary  tumor,  you  will  recollect,  as  it  glands ;  and  I  will  divide  the  g^nus  of 
is  employed  by  Abemethy  and  other  per-  conglobate  tumort  into  two  species, 
sons,  means  a  form  of  growth  like  udder,  a.  Simple  eangUAate  tumor, — This  tumor 
rather  than  what  we  are  now  considering,  is  chiefly  found  in  middle  life  from  the 
and  which  occmv  in  any  part  of  the  body,  age  of  35  to  50,  at  which  time  one  or  two 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  cancerous  strue.  bodies  are  found,  round  or  oval  in  shape, 
ture.  Dr.  Carswell  also,  in  his  admirable  firm,  hard,  or  slightly  elastic,  in  the  sitoa- 
plates  of  morbid  structures,  places  the  tion  of  some  of  the  absorbent  glands.  Not 
mammary  tumor  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  t.  e.thr  unfrequently  it  is  the  sequel  of  the  com- 
conglomerate  tumor  now  before  us,  among  mon  scrofufous  enlargement  of  early  life, 
the  forms  of  cancerous  tumors,  as  if  it  in  which  case,  out  of  a  number  of  glands 
were  exactly  the  same  as  the  udder-like  somewhat  larger  than  natural,  but  which 
tumor.  I  am  myself,  however,  strongly  have  remained  perfectly  quiet  for  years, 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  true  conglo-  one  or  two  will  suddenly  increase  and  be- 
merate  tumor  is  not  in  any  respect  muig-  come  painrul,  still  being  smooth  on  the 
Yiant ;  I  never  heard  of  its  returning  in  the  surface,  but  feeling  harder  and  less  yield- 
breast,  though  it  is  very  frequently  re-  ing  than  they  had  before  been.  When  cut 
moved  from  that  situation,  and  not  seldom  the  tumor  shews  a  firm  uniform  structure, 
from  the  neck  also,  with  perfe9t  success.  something  like  scirrhus  in  appearanee,  but 

You    will    find    in    practice   that  the  still  looking  sliffhtly  gluidmar.    This  one 

growth  of  this  tumor,  and  the  pain  or  in.  was  situated  behind  the  mastoid  muscle, 

convenience  it  occasions,  are  materially  and  I  assisted  Mr.  Keate  in  removing  it 

dependent  on  the  general  health,  and  con-  iVom   a  lady  nearly  40  years  of  age,  in 

sequently  that  you  can  relieve    it,  and  whom  it  had  thus  suddenly  begun  to  in. 

check  the  rapidity  of  its  increase,  by  al-  crease;  it  shews  the  structure  very  welL 

terative  treatment.  .  When  painful,  a  few  In  this  preparation  is  a  larger  mass,  by  the 

leeches  may  now  and  then  be  employed,  side  of  the  larynx  and  (esophagus,  which 

with  cold  or  tepid  evaporating  lotions ;  at  had  obstructed  the  circulation,  so  as  to 

other  times  a  warm  plaster  oyw  the  tumor  induce   apoplectic   symptoms.     After   a 

is  of  service ;  but  the  subject  will  be  men-  time,  the  tumor,  having  perhaps  increased 

tionedtoyou  again  with  the  diseases  of  to  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball,  becomes  at- 

the  breast.    When  large,  or  when  incon-  tached  to  the  skin ;  it  ulcerates,  and  an 


method  of  operating,  though  somewhat  everted,  and  fungous.     The  health  now 

more   difficult,   is  to  cut  into  the  cyst  sufiers  considerably  from  the  irritation  of 

which  surrounds  it,  and  tear  and  dissect  the  tumor;  the  patient  becomes  weak  and 

it  out  of  its  bed,  this  plan  occasioning  less  emaciated,   and   dies  with  hectic    fever, 

haemorrhage,  and  aiording  eontequently  worn  out  by  the  pain  and  irritation  and 
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bleeding  of  the  tamor;  or  perhaps  a  tem-  which  is  deriTed  fVom  such  knowledge, 
porar^  respite  is  afforded  by  the  greater  for  it  is  undoubtedly  a  formidable  opera- 
part  of  tbe  diseased  mass  sloughing  away,  tion.  I  hare  seen  very  good  surgeons 
after  which  the  health  is  restored  for  a  obliged  to  desist  in  tfaie  middle  of  the 
few  months,  till  the  part  which  is  left  operation,  from  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
again  increases.  secting  out  the  whole  of  the  tumor,  from 

I  have  said  that  the  tumor  looks  like  its  passing  below  the  jaw,  or  behind  the 

scirrhus,  and  its  termination  locally  is  pharynx,    with    an    intimate  connexion 

like  that  of  a  malignant  and  cancerous  with  the  important  arteries,  and  vefn,  and 

sore;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  nerres  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.    In 

not  ordinary  cancer,  not  malignant  in  its  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  removal 

effects  upon  tbe  tystem,  but  only  locaUy  ma-  of  a  tumor  from  this  part  is  an  easy  opera- 

lig^ant  in  its  influence  upon  the  neigh-  tion,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  hot  to 

bouring  structures.     Certainlv,  at  least,  dissect  out  the  tumor  from  its  bed  in  the 

the  patient  has  not  commonly  any  scir.  parotid  gland,  without  inflicting  any  in- 

rhous  or  malignant  disease  in  other  parts  jary  upon  tbe  portio  dora  or  the  carotid 

of  the  body,  and  certainly  the  tumor  may  arteries.    Let  me  caution  you,  however, 

very  often  be  removed  without  any  return  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  apparent  jno. 

of  the  disease,  and  that,  too,  even  after  bility  of  this  tumor,  into  a  belief  that  it  is 

ulceration  has  commenced;  and  it  ought  superficial,  when  it  is  really  very  deeply 

undoubtedly  to  be  removed  by  operation  situated ;  for  it  has  occasionally  a  sort  of 

as  soon  as  its  nature  is  ascertained,  whe-  hour-glass  shape,  and  you  can  move  one- 

ther,  on  the  one  hand,   I  am  correct  in  half  of  it  freely,  while  the  rest  dips  down 

placing  it  thus  by  itself  as  a  separate  dis-  among  the  important  parts  below, 
ease,  or  whether,  on  the  other,  it  is  only 

scirrhus  modified  by  its  originating  pn-  There  would  seem,  however,  to  be  seve« 

marily  in  an  absorbent  gland.  ral  kinds  of  tumors  in  the  situation  of  the 

The  situation  in  which  the  conglobate  parotid  gland,  besides  that  which  we  have 
tumor  is  most  frequently  met  with  is  in  just  been  considering.  Sometimes  there 
the  submaxillary  and  parotid  glands ;  and  is  a  serous  encysted  tumor,  sometimes  an 
in  the  latter  place  it  is  bound  down  by  osteo-steatomatous  or  an  osteo-sarcomatc- 
fascia,  so  as  generally  to  ulcerate  early,  matous  tumor;  and,  of  the  solid  structures, 
Now  yon  will  find  in  surgical  writers  nu-  you  may  find  a  fibrous  tumor,  or  a  con- 
merous  descriptions  of  diseases  of  the  glomerate  tumor,  or  a  conglobate,  or  a 
parotid  gland,  for  which  that  gland  has  scrofulous  tumor.  Now  all  of  these  may 
been  removed  by  operation.  But  the  real  usually  be  removed  from  the  parotid  safely 
fact  is,  that  the  salivary  glands  are  very  and  with  facility  early  in  their  growth ; 
seldom  altered  in  structure,  so  as  to  re-  the^  may  also  be  dissected  out  at  a  later 
quire  removal ;  and  the  greater  number  of  period,  Sut  with  more  difficulty,  from  the 
tne  tumors  here  met  with  are  not  enlarge-  processes  arising' Irregularly  from  the  chief 
ments  of  the  parotid  glands,  but  of  Uie  part  of  the  new  growth,  or  from  their  con* 
absorbent  glands  attacned  to  them.  In  nexion  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves ;  but 
general  the  tumor  is  therefore  on  the  sur*  still  safely,  if  the  whole  of  the  disease  is 
face  of  the  parotid,  or  slightly  covered  by  removed.  Here,  for  instance,  are  some 
it;  but  after  a  time  the  pressure  of  the  large  tumors,  which  were  not  followed  by 
tumor  may  cause  the  absorption  of  tbe  any  return  of  the  disease  after  the  opera- 
salivary  gland,  and  the  new  structure  will  tion.  But  with  regard  to  the  conglobate  tu- 
thus  occupy  its  place.  Tn  many  of  tbe  mors,  if  the  least  portion  of  the  disease  be 
reports  of  coses  in  which  the  parotid  gland  left,  a  new  tumor  is  likely  to  appear  in  the 
is  snppot^d  to  have  been  removed,  there  seat  of  the  operation,  and  the  patient  will 
is  no  mention  of  paralysis  of  the  face,  nor  die  of  ulceration  and  haemorrhage;  such 
of  great  bsmorrhage,  nor  of  deep  and  in-  was  the  sequel  of  the  cases  from  which 
tricate  dissection,  which  almost  always  these  two  tumors  were  removed,  although 
present  themselves  when  the  parotid  itself  the^  were  much  smaller  than  the  others 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  diseased  which  I  before  showed  you.  I  have  seen 
mass ;  and  in  many  I  have  no  doubt  the  several,  however,  in  which,  on  a  narrow 
operators  have  deceived  themselves,  and  examination,  it  was  evident  that  a  little 
have  removed  a  tumor,  which  has  pushed  piece  was  cut  off  in  the  operation.  Still, 
aside  the  parotid,  when  the?  imagined  even  in  these  cases  in  which  the  disease 
they  were  dissecting  out  the  salivary  gland  returns,  I  believe  the  malignant  action  is 
also.  confined  to  the  part ;  that  it  is  local,  and 

Certainly  no  one  should  attempt  to  re-  affects  the  textures  in  contact  with  the 

move  the  parotid,  or  a  tomor  which  has  tumor,    but   does   not   contaminate    the 

produced  absorption  of  that  gland,  who  is  glands,  nor  the  whole  system, 

not  conscious  that  he  possesses  consider-  Bnt,  finally,  there  are  other  tumors  in 

able  anatomical  skill,  and  the  boldness'  tbe  parotid  gland,  which  are  really  malig- 
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nant  in  a  higher  sense;  which  are  of  the  situation;  as  in  the  glands  of  the  axillt 

nature  of  cancer,  or  of  fungus  haematodes^  or  groin,  or  along  the  aorta,  in  the  chest 

melanosis  or  medullary  structure,  and  in  orahdomen.     But  further,  daring- the  prn> 

which  consequently  the  disease  will  in  all  gress  of  the  complaint  little  round  bodies 

probability  return,  as  usual,  in  the  glands  may  make  their  appearance  under  the  skin 

of  the  neck,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  various  situations,  where  no  ab«orbcot 

or  in  the  internal  viscera.  glands  are  known  to  exist.     In  this  boy  a 

.    »p  ,       ,     n      I  J.  «   T  ^^  great  number  existed  over  the  front  of  the 

b.  Tubercular  Conglobate  Tumor.  8J^„^^  ^^^  ^,„^  ^^^  cUride..  which 

The  second  form  of  conglobate  tumor  is  disappeared   under  medicine,   while    the 

in  some  respects  like  the  former,  but  is  chief  mass  in  the  neck  was  materiallj  les- 

vet  distinct  from  it  in  other  particulars;  sened  in  bulk.     I  have  not   nsually  seen 

\  suppose  it  is  to  this  disease  that  Mr.  the  patients  suffer  much  pain  either  in  the 

Aberncthy  gave  the  name  of  tubercular  chief  tumor,  nor  in  these  separate  globular 

sarcoma,  and  as  I  wish  as  far  as  possible  to  tubercles  (which,  by  the  by,  are  not  fre- 

speak  to  you  in  the  same  language  as  other  qnent)  ;    but  Mr.  Aberncthy,  under  this 

persons,  t  will  adopt  in  this  arrangement  name,  describes  one  case,  where  the  little 

the  terra  tubercular  conglobate  tumor,  tumors,  which  were  numerous,  were  so  ex- 

The  chief  difference  in  the  appearance  ceedingly  sensitive,   that   the  patient,  in 
of  this  disease  from  the  simple  conglobate  describing  the  pain  he  experienced,  em- 
tumor,  is,  that  it  begins  not  as  a  single  ployed  the  expressive  simile  of  his  lying 
mass,  but  consists  of  a  great  number  of  on  hob-nails.     It  would  appear,  finally, 
round    bodies,    like    swelled    absorbent  that  the  disease  may  exist  at  any  age  from 
glands,  more  or  less  joined  together;  in  ten  to  fifty,  but  the  few  I  have  seen  have 
fact,  they  much  resemble  common  scro-  been  in  lads  from  sixteen  to  twenty  yean 
fulous  enlarged  glands  at  first.    Here  is  a  of  age.     I  have  recently  met  with  an  ob- 
cast  which  I  had  taken  from  a  boy  under  servation  of  Dr.  Hodgkin's,  in  the  17th 
my  care  in  the  hospital,  but  from  an  acci-  vol.   of  the  Med.-Chir.  Transactions,  in 
dental  delay  it  only  appears  of  half  the  which  he  mentions  several  cases  of  appa- 
size  it  had  been  a  short  time  before.  These  rently  this  disease,  and  remarks  that  in 
numerous  round  bodies  vary  in  size  from  every  case  except  one  he  has  found  a  num- 
a  pea  to  a  walnut  or  hen's  egg,  and  are  ber  of  little  bodies  of  a  cyst.like  form  in 
connected  together  by  loose  cellular  tex-  the  spleen.    I  have  not  myself  had  an  op- 
ture,  which  inflames  from  time  to  time,  portunity    of   verifying   this  observation 
with  a  temporary  increase  in  the  bulk  of  since  I  noticed  his  paper,  nor  do  I  know 
the  separate   round   bodies,  which    then  (if  it  be  well  founded)  whether  the  coin- 
form  one  uniform  mass  of  an  irregular  and  cidence  is  of  importance  or  not. 
tubeieulated  figure ;  but  on  the  subsidence  As  to  the  nature  of  tubercular  conglo- 
of  the  disease,  the  globular  bodies  can  bate  tumor.  Dr.   Hodgkin  quotes  a  case 
again  be  moved  upon  one  another.     These  from   Dr.  CarswelPs   valuable    work,  in 
tubercles  are  of  a  white  or  light  brown  which  it  is  called  cerebri  form  disease  of 
colour,  as  you  may  see  in  these  prepara-  the  absorbent  glands.    I  agree  with  Dr. 
tions,  and  possess  a  firm,  bard,  and  uni-  Hodgkin,  however,  in  thiuking  it  a  dif- 
form  texture,  not  in  the  least  scrofulous  fercnt  disease  to  a  certain  extent;  the  tn- 
in  appearance,  nor  so  soft  and  white  as  mors  are  harder  and  firiner  than  cerebri- 
cerebriform  tumors.    When  hardened  into  form  formations,  and  they  run  a  somewhat 
one  mass,  and  increasing  ranch,  the  skin  different    course.    I    have,  indeed,    seen 
over  the  tumor  ulcerates,  and  a  painful  cases  of  fungoid  jciisease  of  the  cerebriform 
intractable   sore,  with   fungous  edges,  is  variety,  which  resembled  the  disease  in 
formed,  with  occasional  hasmorrhage,  and  question.    Mr.  Keate,  for  instance,  had  an 
the  patient  dies  of  irritation,  with  the  elderly  man  under  his  care  in  the  hospital 
aspect  of  a  person  labouring  under  malig-  with  a  great  number  of  superficial  tumors 
nant  disease.    I  have  seen  great  irritation  on  the  head  and  face  and  other  parts  of 
and  emaciation  before  the  ulcerative  stage  the  body,  but  they  affected  the  skin  more 
commences,  and  when    situated    in   the  intimately,  and  were  whiter  and  softer 
lower  part  of  the  neck  and  mediastinum,  than  the  superficial  subcutaneous  tumors 
irritation  of  the  lungs  is  produced;    or  of  the  tubercular  conglobate  tumor;  and 
when  around  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  in  this  case  the  glandular  mass  in   the 
ulceration  may  proceed  into  those  tubes  neck  had  occurred  secondarily  by  absorp* 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  such  a  con-  tion  from  some  of  the  other  tumors,  and 
nexion,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  there  were  tumors  of  fungous  character  in 
the  patient  fVom  whom  this  large  mass  was  other  parts  of  the  body, 
taken ;  and  in  the  abdomen,  ascites  will  Still  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  to 
result  from  a  similar  formation.  a  certain  extent,a  modification  of  malig* 

The  disease  may,  in  fact,  occur  in  any  nant  fungous  disease,  if  there  is  not  con- 
part,  though  the  neck  is  its  most  oommon  fusion  in  the  accounts  related  of  cases  of 
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the  disease.    As  I  have  myself  seen  it,  in-  double  the  usual  quantity  of  iodine,  and 

deed,  it  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  local  dis-  that  he  had  at  least  gi?cn  as  much  as  3ij. 

ease  of  the  absorbent  glands,  (and  I  have  of  this  strong  tincture  twice  daily,  while 

therefore  placed  it  in  this  genus  of  tumors),  you  know  that  five  drops  will  be  too  much 

confined  generally  to  the  glands,  though,  for  some  persons. 

as  we  have  seen,  accompanied  sometimes        It  only  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  an 

bv    small    cutaneous    tumors    where    no  operation,  when  your  medicines  fail,  in 

glands  are  known  to  exist    I  have  already  checking  the  growth  of  the  disease.  Now  in 

observed,  however,  that  Dr.  Carswell  does  general  this  is  useless;  the  disease  is  a 

not  distinguish  it  from  cercbriform  disease,  constitutional  malady,  and  while  you  re- 

and  Mr.  Abernethy  describes  a  case  in  move  some  of  the  tubercular  masses,  others 

which  a  tumor  supposed  by  him  to  be  of  will  continue  to  form.    I  had  a  consul, 

this  nature  in  the  axilla  was  succeeded  tation  on  this  lad  for  instance,  but  both 

by   tubercles  in  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  sides  of  the  neck  being  immensely  large, 

omentum,  and  other  parts.     Now  if  this  while  tubercles  existed  elsewhere,  it  was 

be  so,  we  must  evidently  regard  it  as  only  considered  out  of  the  question.    Where, 

a    modification    of    cerebriform    fungous  however,  the  diseased  mass  is  more  local, 

disease,  in  which  the  whole  body  is  less  and  is  troublesome,  and  the  patient  is  de- 

afTccted  than  is  usually  the  case  with  a  sirous  of  an  operation,  it  may  be  per- 

fungous  tumor  of  that  or  any  other  sort.  formed,  though  not   always  completely. 

In  the  treatment,  however,  of  the  disease  In  this  preparation  you  may  see  a  great 

there  is  sufiicient  to  demonstrate  at  the  number  of  the  tumors  which  I  assisted 

least  a  verv  considerable  modification  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  in  removing  from 

malignant  disease,  since  it  is  sometimes  very  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  a  b(»y  in  this 

much  influenced  by  medicine,  which  can-  hospital;  many  were  drawn  out  from  thei^r 

not  often  be  said  of  fungous  diseases.    As  cellular  beds,  exposing  the  carotid  artei^ 

it  occurs  in  lads,  and  looks  like  scrofulous  and  jugular  vein;  but  even  then,  many 

enlargement,  it  will  at  least  be  right  to  small  glands  or  tubercles  were  obliged  to 

try  some  remedies,  before  having  recoui^  be  left.     In  this  case,  however,  I  under- 

to  operation.    I  have  told  vou  that  in  the  stand  the  tumors  had  not  returned  for  a 

lad  of  whom  the  cast  is  before  you,  the  year  or  two  after  the  operation ;  but  in 

tumors  in  the  neck  had  become  lessened  many  other  cases  the  removal  of  all  the 

to  half  the  former  size,  and  the  separate  glands  and  tubercles  then  enlarged,   has 

cutaneous  tubercles   disappeared;    when  not  prevented  the  subsequent  formation  of 

I    saw    him    some    months    afterwards,  many  otherii,  and  the  death  of  the  patient 

however,  the  disease  was  again  increasing,  from  ulceration  or  irritation, 
and  his  health  a  good  deal  afiected,  and  I         III.   6.   The  next  genus  of  sarcomatous 

daresay  the  disease  proved  ultimately  fatal,  tumors  may  be   called  Scrttf'ubus  Tumors. 

Now  in  this  lad  what  teemed  to  do  most  Scrofulous  or  cheesy  matter  is  a  secretion 

good  (when  a  great  variety  of  means  were  from  the  vessels  of  the  body  in  a  particular 

tried),  was  the  occasional  employment  of  a  state  of  constitution,  and  may  be  deposited 

few  leeches,  with  cold  lotions, whenever  the  in  various  situations,  and  in  several  ways, 

tumor  was  attacked  by  the  temporary  in-  You  meet  with  it  in  the  internal  viscera, 

flummation  I  have  alluded  to  (at  which  in  the  form  of  tubercles,  cyst  like  in  ap- 

tiine,  besides   the  pain  in  the  tumor,  he  pearance — as  in  this  preparation  of  the 

suffered  much  from  pain  in  the  head,  as  if  liver — the  scrofulous  matter  being  a  rAerc 

the  circulation  in  the  brain  was  interfered  deposit  from  the  cyst,  which  Dr.  Carswell 

with  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the  has  demonstrated  to  be  frequently  at  least 

jugular  veins,)  while  he  took  internally,  an  enlarged  biliary  duct  in  that  organ,  or 

during  a  long  time,  small  di>ses  of  bloc  an  air-vesicle  in  the  lungs;  you  find  it, 

pill  with  sarsaparilla.    Mercury,  however,  also,  in  the  cellular,  structure  below  the 

must  not  be  given  so  as  to  afiect  the  gums,  skin,  or  in  the  cancelli  of  the  bones,  or  in 

for  I  have  observed,  that  whenever  the  ac-  the  absorbent  glands,    with  or  without 

tion  of  the  medicine  was  greater  than  that  swelling  of  the  affected  part;  and  thirdly, 

of  an  alterative,  the  disease  became  worse,  but  more  rarely,  it  is  deposited  more  uni- 

and  I  have  been  obliged  to  intermit  its  versally  in  the  structure  of  any  part,  so 

une.    Some  good  was  done  at  this  time  in  as  to  constitute  not  merely  an  inflamed 

this  lad  by  liquor  potassa?,  of  which  he  swelling  with  some  scrofulous  matter,  but 

took  as  much  as  3ij.  three  times  a  day.  adistinctH:hronic  tumor,  consisting  in  part 

Some  good  is  occasionally  done  by  iodine,  of  the  unorganized  matter  in  the  cellular 

but  not  so  mnch,  I  think,  as  by  tne  other  tissue  of  any  organ,  which  tumor  is  some* 

means,  and  sometimes  iodine  does  harm,  times  of  considerable  size. 
))robably  when  there  is  a  disposition  to        It  it  only  in  the  latter  form  that  it  can 

inflammation.    This  patient  had  been  the  be  called  a  tumor;  and  you  may  here  see 

servant  of  a  medical  man,  who  informed  such  masses  in  the  thyroid  gland,  the  brain, 

me  that  be  had  employed  a  tincture  with  (where  it  causes  epilepsy  and  comprestioD) 
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ftnd  in  the  testis  and  breast ;  and  it  occurs  are  not  hydatids,  bat  are  rascnlar,  and 
ip  other  parts  also.  The  scrofulous  tumor  highly  organized;  and  if  a  few  hydatids 
in  any  organ  is  a  soft,  elastic,  globular,  or  are  found  in  some  of  the  cysts,  this  is 
oral  mass,  semifluid  occasionally  in  feel-  merely  a  coincident  circomstaacre,  jost  as 
ing,  though  generally  firmer  in  consistence,  yoo  occasionally  find  these  animals  in  fan- 
resembling  a  fatty  tumor  in  this  respect,  gns  hsmatodes  and  other  tnmon. 
but  deeper  and  more  globular ;  and  often  Sir  Astley  atributes  the  formation  of 
not  single,  hot  two  or  three  are  at  once  the  tamors  to  the  obstmction  of  docts; 
felt  in  the  same  part.  Such  tamors  may  this  will  account  for  their  formation  in  the 
be  of  the  size  of  a  not  or  walnut,  or  small  breast  or  testis  where  the  tomor  ia  some- 
apple,  giTing  very  little  pain,  and  possess-  times  met  with,  or  in  the  kidnej,  as  in 
ing  Terr  little  tenderness;  nor  hare  they  this  preparation  and  plate,  where  a  Tast 
much  disposition  to  suppurate,  unless  the  number  of  watery  cysts  are  seen  with 
acrofulous  tendency  be  rery  strong,  so  bardl?  anj  of  the  natural  strnctare  re- 
that  years  nmy  elapse  without  any  abscess  maining.  But  it  will  not  explain  the 
being  formed.  growth  of  the  tumor  in  the  ovariam,  where 

Scrofulous  tumors  are  rery  much  under  it  is  most  frequent,  and  the  cysts  are,  in 

the  control  of  medicine,  as    you  might  this  situation,  a  g^reat  deal  too  numerous 

expect,  so  that  I  have  seen  rery  large  ones  to  be  easily  attributed  to  enlargement  of 

disperse  when  in  the  breast,  or  thyroid  the  Graafian  vesicles.    But  here  you  will 

gland,  or  when  the  absorbent  glands  have  see  a  tumor  of  apparently  this  texture  in 

been  thus  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  larvae  the  situation  of  a  fractured  and  ununited 

solid  mass  in  the  neck  or  axilla.    The  rib:  and  Dr.  JU'Farlane  has   met* with 

most  useful  remedies  are,  alterative  pur-  such  a  tumor  between  the  peritoneum  and 

gatives,  such  as  the  hydr.  c.  cretd,   and  the  abdominal  muscles.   Just,  then,  as  we 

rhubarb,  with  alkaline  medicine,  especi-  have  already  seen  with  regara  to  a  single 

ally  the  liquor  potasssB  in  large  doses,  con-  serous  or  aqueous  encysted  tumor,  so  with 

tinned  for  a  considerable  time.      With  this  cystic  tumor  also,  if,  as  is  no  doubt 

potash  you  may  combine  bitter  medicines,  the  case,  cysts  of  fluid  arise  from  obstruc* 

or  sarsaparilla  sometimes;  or  the  potash  tion  of  the  ducts  of  secreting  organs,  yet, 

may  be  given  at  the  same  time  with  small  if  it  is  formed  in  simple  cellular  structure, 

doses  ofthe  tincture  of  iodine,orhydriodate  where  no  ducts  exist,  we  must  at  least 

of  potassa.    I  shall  not  dwell,  however,  look  to  more  than  one  cause  for  its  origin ; 

upon  the  medicinal  treatment  at  present,  and  in  the  ovary,  where  the  cellular  stmc- 

as  I  have  recently  spoken  to  you  of  tlie  tare  is  so  tough,  enlargement  of  these  cells 

cure  of  scrofula  in  whatever  way  it  may  will  scarcely  arise Tery  easily.    But,  after 

bo  developed  in  the  body.      Locally,  I  all,  I  cannot  explain  to  you  why  in  a  cer- 

think  a  mercurial  or  ammoniacum  plaster  tain  individual  all  the  ducts  of  the  breast 

alone  will  be  of  most  service,  or  a  sti-  or  testis,  or  all  the  cells  of  the  cellular 

roulant    lotion  of  salt   solution,    or  the  membrane  in  a  given  part  of  the  body,  and 

hydriodate  of  potassa  ointment,    or  the  in  that  only,  should  be  obstructed  and  en- 

Btronff  solution  of  iodine  in  a  solution  of  landed,  and  secrete  peculiar  materials, 

the    hydriodate,    applied    daily    with    a  Examine  the  cystic  tumor  and  you  will 

camePs-hair  pencil.      Constitutional   re-  find  it  soft,  elastic,  with  obscure  fluctu- 

roedies  have  more  influence,  however,  if  ation,  the  fluid  not  being  so  evident  as  in 

judiciously  employed,  than  any  local  ap-  simple  cysts,  from  the  numerous  partitions 

plication.  ofthe  tumors.    It  is  not  very  heavy  when 

III.  7.  We  next  proceed  to  the  Cyitie  poised  in  the  hand,  as  a  completely  solid 

Tumor,  which  is  composed  of  a  vast  num-  tumor  of  fungous  disease  would  be.    It  is 

bcrnf  cysts,  united  by  more  or  less  cellular  of  slow  growth,   several    years  elapsing 

substance,  and  varying  in  size  from  that  before  it  often  attains  a  large  size  ;  and  it 

of  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea  or  marble,  or  in  has  little  disposition   to  inflame,   or  to 

the   ovary  to  a  greater  size  still.    The  adhere  to  the  skin,  or  to  ulcerfite.     It 

cysts  are  vascular,  and  separate  from  one  sometimes,  however,   has  one  cell  after 

another,  as  you  may  sec  in  these  prepa-  another  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  and 

rations,  and  secrete  various  fluids ;  gene-  bursting,  as  a  small  abscess,  without  the 

rally  thin  and  transparent  mucilaginous  inflammation  spreading  to  the  mass  of  the 

water,  like  the  fluids  of  the  serous  encysted  tumor.    This  is  a  part  of  the  cystic  tumor 

tumors;    sometimes    opaque    and    dark  which  grew  in  the  breast,  and  must  have 

brown,  or  green,  or  almost  black;  occa-  weighed  several  pounds ;  and  yet  itpre- 

sionally,  a  few  cells  of  cheesy  matter  are  sents  no  mark  of  much  diseased  action, 

mixed' with  the  rest,  and  sometimes  the  Sometimes  enlaiged  veins  are  seen  on  the 

contents  are  semi.purulcnt.  surface,  as  in  malign|int  disease;  but  this 

In  speaking  of  this  tumor  in  the  breast,  may  be  observed  in  any  tumor,  in  which 

Bir  Astley  Cooper  calls  it  the  cellalous  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  it  is  rc« 

Jbi^datid  disease;  but,  at  yon  lee,  the  c;rtU  tarded,  without  being  neccMtrily  a  sign  of 
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malignant  action.      In   the  oyarium   the  rery  unfrequently  met  with  in  that  organ, 

tumor  grows  to  an  enormous  size.    1  ha?e  In  the  o?arium,  the  tuberous  cystic  tumor 

seen  one  of  se?enty  pounds  weight,  which  is  not  uncommon,  of  which  this  is  a  good 

was  tapped  in  three  places,  and  the  fluid  example.  Here  is  also  a  beautiful  drawing, 

of  as  many  of  the  largest  cysts  efacuated,  from  Dr.  Seymour's  excellent  work  ,on  the 

which  immediately  became  as    solid  as  Ofaria  (to  which  I  may  refer  you  for  a 

jelly  or  glue.  detail  both  of  this  and  of  the  cystic  tu- 

Cruveilhier,  in  speaking  of  this  tumor,  mor,  as  they  present  themselTes  in  that 
I  belie?e,  in  the  oTurium,  calls  it  the  same  organ),  which  shows  you  the  recent  ap- 
disease  as  what  has  been  termed  cancer  pearance  of  the  same  tumor,  in  a  case 
areoluire  or  gelatiniforme,  which  disease  which  I  hare  cause  to  remember,  as  it 
I  show  you  here  in  the  stomach :  e?en  h&  cost  me  three  months'  illness  from  a 
however,  calls  the  cystic  tumor  a  local  wound,  after  the  death  of  the  lady.  There 
disease,  only  affecting  the  neighbouring  was  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  which  I 
textures  by  continuity.  For  my  own  part,  drew  off  seTeral  times  by  tapping,  and  the 
however,  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence  section  of  the  tuberous  masses  beaf^  some 
of  even  the  largest  (not  even  the  one  I  resemblance  to  the  areolar  cancer  of  the 
have  just  mentioned  of  seventy  pounds  mucous  membranes.  The  tumor  was  re- 
weight,)  which  seemed  to  affect  any  part  markable  before  it  contained  much  fluid, 
besides  the  organ  attacked;  and  I  am  not  from  the  contradictory  opinions  given  with 
inclined  to  attribute  any  malignant  action  regard  to  it  by  different  medical  men, 
at  all  to  this  disease,  not  even  the  power  whether  it  was  the  ovarium,  or  spleen,  or 
of  contaminating  the  parts  around ;  believ.  liver,  or  some  new  structure  altogether, 
inff  that  it  is  not  the  saiAe  affection  as  the  In  speaking  of  this  disease  in  the  breast, 
gelatiniform  cancer.  Sir  A.  Cooper  calls  it  a  form  of  hydatid 

Whenever,  then,  a  part  of  the  body  is  disease,  and  expresses  his  opinion  that 

affected  with  this  tumor,  and  is  becoming  hydatids,  having  been  subjected  to  pres. 

inconvenient  from  its  size  and  weight,  you  sure,  have  been  killed,  and  subsequently 

may  remove  it,  I  believe,  if  accessitne,  with  become  attached  to  the  cyst  around,  into 

perfect  safety,  and  without  fear  of  an  un.  which  they  hang  like  polypi ;    there  is 

successful  result  from  any  constitutional  not,  however,  the  smallest  evidence  of  the 

taint    I  say  little  of  anv  thing  but  re-  hydatid  origin  of  the  disease,  nor,  indeed, 

moval,  since  local  remedies    have  little  of  hydatids  in  any  part  ever  becoming  at- 

influence,  even  upon  the  fluid  part,  and  tached  when  deprived  of  their  indepen- 

none  whatever,  I  believe,  upon  the  solid  dent  vitality. 

portion  of  it.    You  may  try,  however,  some  I  cannot,  then,  explain  the  peculiarity 

of  the  stimulant  lotions  I  recommended  of  the  appearance  of  this  tumor;  but  I 

for  the  single  cysts,  the  muriate  of  ammo-  may  add,  that  it  would  appear  as  if  such 

nia,  or  the  camphor  spirit  and  goulard,  pendulous  bodies  as  are  here  met  with  did 

and  so  on,  or  iodine  applications.    You  really  become  sometimes  strangulated,  as 

may  also  try  internal  remedies  for  a  time,  it  were,  so  that  they  are  bloody  and  soft, 

at  least   early  in    the  disease,    such  as  as  if  mortified,  with  coagulum  in  their  sub- 

potassa  and  iodine.  stance. 

III.  8.  The  next  genus  of  sarcomatous  The  appearance  of  the  tuberous  cystic 
tumors  on  our  list  is  more  rare  than  the  tumor  in  the  living  bodv  is  that  of  a  gene- 
last,  and  I  have  bran  accustomed  to  call  rally  smooth  surface,  bat  sometimes  of 
it,  for  distinction,  thttuberotueyttic  tumor;  more  irregular  figure  than  the  cystic  tu- 
and  I  scarcely  know  whether  it  should  be  mor ;  it  has  a  sensation  of  more  distinct 
placed  by  itself  as  a  separate  genus,  or  only  fluctuation,  but  this  will  depend  on  the  re- 
considered as  a  species  of  the  last.  U  lative  quantity  of  fluid;  and  when  it  is 
consists,  as  you  perceive,  of  a  large  cyst,  pressed  deeply,  it  is  generally  easy  to  feel 
which  generally  contains  a  yellowish  or  the  mixture  of  solid  matter  presented  by 
brownish  fluid,  into  the  interior  of  which  the  proiecting  tabera.  The  skin  is  dark- 
cyst  there  project  a  number  of  bodies,  coloured  and  purple,  over  a  large  space 
like  a  bunch  of  grapes  sometimes,  of  va-  8ometimes,andis  more  frequently  attached 
rious  sizes  and  shapes.  These  tubera  look  to  this  than  to  the  cystic  tumor,  and  the 
like  portions  of  the  cystic  tumor,  and  are  enlarged  and  tortuous  veins  on  the  surface 
soft,  of  a  white  or  yellow  colour,  and  a  are  more  evident.  In  the  several  particu- 
section  of  jthem  shows  that  they  are  also  lars  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  tumor 
cells  with  a  similar  fluid  or  semifluid  jelly  bears  much  resemblance  to  one  of  fungus 
inclosed  in  a  membrane  similar  to  that  of  haamatodes,  nor  do  I  know  any  positive 
the  large  cyst  which  surrounds  the  whole,  distinction  between  the  two  before  removal. 
In  these  preparations  from  the  breast  in  all  cases.  Here  is  one  which  Mr. 
there  seems  little  difference,  except  in  the  Babington  removed  IVom  the  breast,  which 
form  and  connexions  of  these  portions,  was  extremely  dark-coloured,  but  from  the 
ffom  the  cystic  disetae,  and  ho^  are  not  perfect  health  of  the  patient,  with  some 
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trifiiiigeirc«iDsta«c«in  tbefmrt,  I  belieTe  appemred  likely  to  baTe  lived  some  tuK 

we  all  formed  a  correct  diaffnoeis  before  looger. 
the  operation,  wbicb  was  conllnDed  bj  tbe 

diflseetion  aad  by  Uie  result ;  at  least  tbere        I  bare  bow  nentioiied  to  joa  a  gnat 
was  no  eTidence  of  any  return  tbree  years  aottber  of  tamors,  of  wbicfa  cme  or  wmatt 
afterwanfe.    In  tbe  orary  yon  can  often  cysts  form  tbc  wbole,  er  m  part ;     scba 
distingnisb    the    toberoos   eystic    tamor  eeous  crsts,  serons  cysts,  congenital  cysts, 
from  tbe  aqaeons  encysted  tnmor,  and  bydatid  cysts;    Sdfy,  octeo-steatoBiatoas 
from  tbc  cystic  tumors^  by  tbc  irregnlar  tnmors;    and  8dly    (of  tbc  aarcomatoos 
woUd  masses  wbidi  ^on  can  feel  tbroiq^  tnmors]^  tbe  cystic  and  taberona  cystic;— 
tbe  parietes  in  a  tbin  person,  and  wbicb  hi  all  of  wbicb  wc  bare  foand  tliat  tbe 
sometimes  bare  hardly  afforded  me  room  disease  is  innosent,  or  rather  not  amdig- 
to  tap  tbc  patient.     In   tbe  lady  from  nant.    But  farther,  cysts  are  often  fiwad 
whom  this  was  taken,  by  the  time  of  tbe  connected  witb  malignant  diaEase,  eitber 
iftb  operatioD,  hardly  any  space  was  left,  in  tbe  same  sitnatlon,  or  in  aome  other 
as  the  xobera  increased  in  size  and  nam-  part  of  tbc  body;  and  tnmors  with  sadi 
bcr  bctweco  tbc  iiyterrals  of  the  tappings.  a  combination  especially  resemble  the  two 
There  is  no  cnre,  I  belie? e,  for  tins  die-  last  genera  of  tomors.    Here  is  a  tsstis 
case;  the  quantity  of  floid  may  be  made  which  I  lemorcd  by  operation,  witb  a 
to  rary,  bat  tbc  whole  tnmor  sbonld,  if  great  number  of  cysts  in  its  sabstanee,  and 
possible,  be  removed, and  tbe  operation,  as  hi  many  respects  like  a  cystie  tamor,  bot 
Ibr  the  cystic  tumor,  may  be  undertaken  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  malignant  tamoi^ 
^th  a  fair  prospect  of  success :  at  least  I  and  returned  in  tbe  glands  in  tbe  abdomen. 
Iiare  not  seen  any  more  evidence  of  malig-  Here,  again,  is  a  tnmor  like  a  ease  of  tube, 
nancy  than  in  cases  of  the  eystic  tumor,  rous  cystic  tumor,  wbicb  I  panetared  in  tbc 
i    bare    mentioned,    in    this   case  from  aeck,  and  dissected  out  after  death ;  bat 
the  breast,  that  the  patient  was  quite  well  whidi  also  followed  fuogas  haunatodcs  of 
three  years  after  remoral:    in  the  case  the  testis,  like  the  ether  specimen,  and 
from  which  this  laiger  tnmor,  with  more  was  accompanied  moreorer  by  a  large  fun- 
solid  matter,  was  removed  by  Sir  B«ija-  gons  tnmor  in  the  abdomen, 
min  Brodie,  (torn  tbe  same  part,  a  longer        In  the  living  body  I  do  not  think  yon 
time,  I  believe,  elapsed ;  and  Sir  Benjamin  can  alwavs  dtstingoish  one  case  from  'the 
informs  me  (and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  other,  wnere  there  are  no  constitotioaal 
tbc  same,  in  his  work  on  the  Breast),  that  symptoms  to  guide  yon,  and  no  tnmors 
the  tumor  has  not  returned,  nor  affected  elsewhere  to  indicate  the  malignancy  of 
the  system,  in  several  cases  where  these  the  diseasa    This  is  of  less  consequence, 
gentlemen  have  operated  on  large  tumors  however,  since  wherever  a  tumor  contains 
of  this  kind.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  many  c>sts,  or  even  a  single  cyst  is  joined 
the  ovary,  where  it  grows  to  so  great  a  to  much  aoHd  matter,  you  must  remove  iU 
bulk,  the  patient  suffers  great  irritation,  whether  it  be  malig^nant  or  not;  and  bav- 
and  becomes  emaciated,  and  dies  worn  out  ing  examined  it  after  the  operation,  yon 
by  her  disease  much  earlier  than  is  usual  can  form,  at  least,  a  probable  opinion  of  its 
with  other  forms  of  ovarian  cysts,  and  nature,  and  give  your  prognosis  accordingly 
with  a  countenance  sallow  and  sunk,  as  if  to  tbe  patient  and  his  friends.     If,  for  in- 
with  malignant  disease;  and  it  is  thought  stance,  a  tumor  contains  a  number  of  cysts, 
by  some  for  whose  opinion  I  have  a  high  the  contents  of  which  are  the  ordinary 
regard   that  it  is  a  malignant  furm  of  secretions  of  such  cysts — watery,  gelati- 
structare.     But  though  1  have  seen  cases  nons,  cheesy,  and  so  on;  and  what  solid 
of  malignant  disease,  with  cysts  too,  in  the  matter  there  is  in  the  substance  of  the  cysts, 
ovary,  yet,  even  when  the  patient  has  died  and  in   the  cellular  membrane   between 
of  the  *  tuberous  cjrstie  tumor,  with  what  them,  appears  to  be  the  ordinary  deposits 
has  been  regarded  as  the  appearance  of  of  inflammation,    vou  may  assure  your 
the  system  being  impregnated  with  the  patient,  witb  tolerable  confidence,  that  he 
poison  of  malignant  disease,  I  have  not  is  safe  fh>m  any  letam  of  disease  w  if«  on 
seen  it  evinced  in  any  tumor  of  the  glands  the  other  hand,  the  secretions  and  the  solid 
communicating  with  tbe  ovaiy,    nor  in  deposits  have  an^  signs    of  the  various 
other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  sometimes,  malignant    deposits,    ccrebriform,    mda- 
when  it  is  of  great  size  even  in  this  inter-  notic,  and  so  on— even  if  tbe  solid  mate* 
nal  situation,  the  irritation  is  much  less  rials  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  tbe 
than  usuaL    I  tapped  a  woman,  for  in-  cysts,  yet  yon  may  feel  assured  of    the 
stance,  about  fifteen  times  in  nearly  three  malignant  nature  of  tbe  tumor;  tbe  ex 
years,     taking     away    as     much  as  74  istence  of  the  cysts,  in  such  a  case,  is  an 
pints  of  floid  at' a  time,  and  vet,  but  for  accidental  circumstance  only,  that  does 
an  accidental  attack  of  erysipelas  and  in-  not  lessen  tbe  chance  of  the  tnmor  retnm- 
flammation  of  the  sac,  which  had  numc  ing.    But  fbrtbcr,  when  the  solid  matter 
fous  tubera  within  tlie  cyst,  tbe  patient  bears  a  laige  proportioa  to  tbe  cysts,  even 
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if  you  cannot  quite  satisfy  yourselves  of  that,  on  a  section,  the  white  lines  »nd 
the  exact  nature  of  such  deposits,  yet  you  bands  of  solid  substance  then  exhibited, 
should,  I  think,  always  regard  the  combi-  especially  in  cancer,  are  the  successively 
nation  with  suspicion.  And  lasUy,  if  a  formed  cysts,  pressed  together,  which  in 
tumor  conUinlng  cysts  is  growing  rapidly,  this  manner  constitute  the  tumor.  Now 
and  is  accompanied  with  severe  constitu-  this  theory  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  at 
tional  disturbance,  such  as  irritative  fever,  all  well  founded,  as  far  as  1  have  tned  to 
you  wiU  learn  to  anticipate  the  malignant  unravel  the  tumors  in  question ;  nor  is  Dr. 
nature  of  the  tumor :  for  Instance,  a  wo-  Hodgkin's  opinion  adopted,  1  believe,  by 
man  came  under  my  care,  with  a  tumor  any  pathologist  who  has  examined  the 
of   only  nine  weeks'    duration,    in    one     subject. 

mamma,  but  which  was  already  two  feet    

in  circumference.      I  punctured    several 

large  cysts,  with  great  relief  to  her  suQer« 

ings,  and  felt  the  solid  matter  between         INTRODUCTION  OF  AIR  INTO 

them;  but  the  tumor,  growing  thus  ra-  yjj£  VEINS. 

pidly,  had  caused  so  much  fever,  that,  on 

consultation,  its  removal  was  not  coasi-  By  M.  Velpeau. 

dered    advisable.      The  circumstances  I  

have  mentioned    led    us    to  believe  the 

tumor  malignant;  and  when  she  died  The  numerous  incidental  questions  which 
with  fever  and  extensive  gangrene  of  the  have  been  raised  on  occasion  of  the  dis- 
tnmor,  three  weeks  afterwards,  its  solid'  cussion  concerning  the  introduction  of  air 
substance  was  distinctly  cerebriform  and  into  the  veins,  have  made  the  original 
hnmatoid,  mixed  with  the  large  cysts,  and  point  be  lost  sight  of.  It  was  desired  to 
the  same  disease  was  just  commencing  in  know  if  air  can  spontaneously  enter  the 
the  axillary  glands.  human  veins  during  surgical  operations ;  if 

science  possesses  facts  tending  to  establish 
The  numerous  cireumstances  in  which  the  reality  of  this  accident;  and  lastly, 
cysts  are  connected  with  morbid  growths,  whether  art  has  any  method  calculated  to 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  numerous  prevent  or  to  remedy  it :  such  were  the 
theories  with  reg^d  to  them.  One  of  points  first  debated.  In  spite  of  my 
these  theories  is,  that  all  tumors  whatever  efforts  to  keep  the  discussion  within  its 
owe  their  existence  to  the  previous  forma-  proper  boundaries,  it  left  them  almost  at 
lion  of  cysts ;  and  some  theorists,  going  the  outset,  never  more  to  return  within 
still  further,  affirm  that  these  cysts  are  them.  As  I  shall  not  be  able  to  treat  the 
hydatids.  Mr.  Carmichael,  for  instance,  subject  again,  I  think  it  will  be  useful  to 
proposes  the  cure  of  cancer  by  the  use  of  my  colleagues  if  I  publish  in  detail  my 
carbonate  of  iron,  to  kill  the  hydatids  of  researches  on  Uie  direct  question  of  the 
the  disease,  as  that  substance  destroys  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  human  veins, 
intestinal  worms.  I  need  say  no  more.  Surgical  practice  had  long  afforded 
however,  upon  this  subject.  examples  of  almost  sudden  death  taking 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  theories    n    place  during  certain  operations ;  but  these 
connexion  with  tumors  is  afforded  by  Dr.    occnrrences  had  been   attributed  at  one 
Hodgkin,  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the    time  to  haemorrhage^  at  another  to  the  ex- 
Medico-Chirnrgical  Transactions.     This    haustion  of  the  patients  by  excess  of  pain  ; 
gentleman,  like  the  pathologists  I  have    at  other  times  to  terror,  and  sometimes  to 
alluded  to,  attributes  the  structure  of  all    syncope.     I  know  myself  that  patients 
tumors,  even  of  solid  scirrhous  tumors,  to    have  died  in  a  few  minutes,  while  the  ope- 
the  previous  formation  of  cysts.    Thisdia-    rator  was  endeavouring  to  remove  a  dis- 
gram,  and  the  tuberous  cystic  tumors,  will    eased  thyroid  gland,  or  a  tumor  in  the 
explain  his^ theory  to  you.    It  is,  that  a    axilla;  or,  to  give  another  instance,  that 
cyst    having  been   formed,  a   second  is    the  accident  has  taken  place  during  tra- 
forpied  thus  between  the  layers  of  the    cheotomy,  and  that  no  explanation  has 
cyst,  and  projects  into  its  interior;  then  a    been  attempted  except  those  which  I  have 
third  between  the  layers  of  the  second,    just  given.     Modern  surgeons,  however, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  so  as  to  constitute    not  satisfied  by   these  explanations,  and 
a  large  mass*     Now  this  theory  would  un-    recollecting  the  experiments  of  physiolo. 
doubtedly  seem  to  be  true  as  to  this  parti-    gists  upon  animals,  have  explained  such 
cular  form  of  tumor  (the  tuberous  cystic),    cases  by  supposing  that  air  entered  the 
to  a  certain  degree ;  but  he  goes  on  to  ex-    yeins.     The  facts  of  this  kind  which  I 
plain  the  solid  structure  of  hard  tumors  in    have  met  with  are  about  forty  in  number, 
the  same  way.    There  is  in  them  no  fluid;    The  question  is,  whether  they  can  be  really 
but  the  secondary  and  tertiary  cysts  hav-    compared  with  those  which  are  fumiriied 
ing  been  developed,  are,  according  to  the    by  experiments  on  animals,  or  whether,  in 
theory,  preaaed  together  and  joined,  lo    any  other  Bianner,  they  contain  the  proof 
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of  the  fact  in  fa?our  of  which  they  are  in  experiments  upon  animals,  wre  see  im. 

qaoted.    I  consequently  think  that  it  will  mediately   that  the  cases  are  dissimilar 

be  useful  to    re?iew  them,  and  give  an  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 

abridged  analysis  of  them.    I  shall  take  internal  jugular,  or  e?en  the  external  jugu- 

care  to  point  out  the  work  where  they  are  lar  vein,  was  opened  during  the  operation; 

to  be  found,  that  the  reader  may  refer  to  which,  besides,  was  not  nnished.     There 

all  the  details,  if  he  thinks  proper.  was  air  alone  in  the  auricle,  and  blood 

Case  I. — The  first  instance  of  the  kind  alone  in  the  ventricle.    Bot  we  have  seen 

which  was  published  in  France,  occurred  in  animals  that  there  was  always  a  close 

in  the  practice  of  BauchSne,  at  8t  An-  union  of  blood  and  air,  in  the  form  of  a 

toine's  Hospital,  in  July  1818  (Piedagnel,  bright- red  froth,both  in  the  aaricle  and  the 

Thae,  No.  250,  Paris,  1827).    He  was  re.  ventricle.   *In  the  case  just  detailed,  death 

moving  a  large  tumor  on  the  right  shoul-  occurred  suddenly,  and  withoot   convul- 

der  of  a  young  man  of   23 ;  but  little  sions;  but  it  never  occurred  in  this  man- 

blood  had  flowed,  and  the  clavicle  had  ner  in  our  experiments.     Hence  the  case 

been  turned  outwards,  when  M.  Piedagnel  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  even  taking  it 

heard  a  noise  like  that  which  is  caused  bv  as  it  is  narrated. 

the  entrance  of  the  air  through  a  small        Case  III. — At  the  same  period  it  was 
hole  into  the  chest  of  a  living  animal,  said  Uiat  a  similar  accident  nad  happened 
The  patient  cried  out,  '*  My  blood  is  falling  to  Grafe,  of  Berlin  ;  but  I  cannot  find  the 
into  my  heart;  1  am  dead !"    The  same  particulars  of  this  case  any  where,  and  be- 
sound  was  beard  a  second  time,  and  the  lieve  it  to  be  a  mere  an  dit ;  unless,  indeed, 
young  man  fainted,  and  died  a  quarter  of  the  name  of  Grafe  was  confounded  with 
*an  hour  after  the  operation,  which,  more-  the  journal  which  he  edits,  and  a  case  by 
over,   had    been    long.      The  body  was  Klein  was  really  meant 
opened  eighteen  hours  after  death,  and  it        Case  IV. — We  find,  indeed,  in  Grafe 
was  found  Uiat  the  external  jugular  rein  .  and  Walther's  journal  (^vol.  i.  p.  120),  that 
had  been  wounded;  there  wxi  no  blood  in  the  Klein,  of  Stuttgard,  while  extirpating  the 
heart ;  its  right  cavities  were  flaccid  and  thyroid  gland  m  a  deaf  and  dumb  child, 
thin ;  all  the  vessels  contained  a  const-  lost  his  patient  in  less  than  a  minute.  But 
derable  quantity  of  air-bubbles.  in  1814,  when  this  occurred,  the  danger  of 

Here  the  external  jugular  vein    was  theintroductionofairintothe  veins  had  not 

wounded.    There  was  a  hissing  noise,  fol-  been  thought  of;  and  it  was  not  till  long 

lowed  by  syncope,  but  no  mention  is  made  afterwards  that  this  case  was  referred  to, 

of  convulsive  movements;  and  there  was  in  order  to  support  Dupuytren's. 
air  every    where,    except   in  the    heart.        Case  V. — Dupuytren    also  quoted  an 

Experiments  made  on  living  animals  show  instance  of  the  same  kind,  as  occurring  in 

precisely  Uie  reverse;  in   them  the  heart  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  practice ;  but  nothing 

contains  air  more  than  any  other  part,  and  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  his  works, 

when  air  enters  the  veins,  animals  do  not  and  M.  Olivier,    of   Angers,    alone    has 

sink  in  this  manner.  thought  it  necessaiy,  on  the  strength  of  an 

Case  II.— Before  the  fact  just  related  on  dit,  to  mention  the  case  briefly,  in    the 

had  drawn   public  attention,  another  oc-  Dicthnnaire  de  Medecine,  torn.  ii.  p.  70. 
curred  at  the  Hotel-Dieu.    On  the  19th        I  think  I  need  not  add,  that,  in  so  im- 

of  November,  1822,  Dupuytren  had  to  ex-  portant  a  question,  evidence  of  this  kind  is 

tirpate  a  large  tumor  from  the  right  supra-  of  no  value. 

clavicular  region  of  a  young  girl,  aged        Case  VI.— In  1826,  M.  Castara,  a  sur- 

about  twenty  {Arch,  Gin,  de  Med,  t.  v.  geon  of  Luneville*,  while  dissecting  out 

p.  430).     During  the  dissection  of  this  a  tumor  situated  in  the  sub-spinal  fossa  of 

tumor,  and  before  it  was  completely  sepa^  the  right  shoulder,  suddenly  heard,  at  the 

rated,  a  hissing  noise  was  heard,  as  if  air  bottom  of  the  wound,  a  sound   like  the 

was  entering  a  pneumatic  apparatus.  The  gurgling  of  a  narrow-necked  bottle  which 

patient,  who  had  lost  only  a  few  drops  of  is  being  emptied  (this  sound  is  called,  in 

blood,  exclaimed,    **  I   am    dead,''    sank  French,  gUmglou).    The  patient,  who  was 

upon  her  chair,  and  expired  instantly.  twenty-one  years  of  age,  fainted,  and  died 

The  body  was  opened  twenty-four  hours  suddenly,  without*  any  convulsive  move- 
after  death.  The  right  auricle,  which  was  ment.  Twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the 
tense  and  elastic,  was  filled  with  air,  but  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  found 
contained  no  blood ;  fluid  blood,  however,  filled  with  fluid  blood,  mixed  with  a  great 
was  found  iu  the  other  cavities  of  the  quantity  of  air-bubbles.  The  left  cavities 
heart.  All  the  vessels  In  the  rest  of  the  also  contained  some.  The  whole  venous 
body  contained  a  large  quantity  of  air,  system  of  the  right  arm  (including  the 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  blood,  fore-arm)  was  filled  in  the  same  way.   The 

It  cannot  be  deniea  that  a  fact  like  this  Q^ly  vein  which  had  been  opened  was  a 

has  something  strange  about  it ;  neverthe-  '• 

less,  if  we  compare  it  with  what  happens  •  Ssacerotte,  l^aeeieSiratbourg,  March  1838. 
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branch  of  the  sub-scapular,  and  the  inci-  had  just  been  attempting  to  remove  a  tu- 

sion  in  it  was  less  than  a  line  in  diameter.  mor  from  the   thyroid  gland),  the  three 

There  are  some  very  remarkable  pecu-  following  cases : — 
liarities  in  this  case;  it  is  the  only  one  of  Case  IX. — A  woman,  from  whom  he 
those  we  have  hitherto  narrated  which  can  had  removed  a  cancerous  breast  weighing 
be  compared  with  the  resolts  of  expert-  twelve  pounds,  died  a  few  hours  after  the 
ments  u]>on  animals,  with  regard  to  the  operation ;  and  air  was  found  in  the  veins 
state  of  the  blood  in  the  heart.  But  the  running  from  the  wound  to  the  heart,  as 
patient  died  suddenly ;  and  this  never  00-  well  as  in  its  right  cavities  (Pu(«^#iar, 
curs  in  direct  experiments.  So  small  an  Thae,  No.  156 ;  Paris,  1834.) 
opening,  and  that  too  in  a  vein  beyond  the  Case  X^— In  another  instance  M.  CIc- 
axillary,  does  not  allow  of  the* entrance  of  mot,  while  dissecting  a  tumor  out  of  the 
air  enough  to  cause  real  danger,  either  in  axilla,  suddenly  heard  a  respiratory  sound, 
dogs  or  horses ;  nor  can  one  understand  It  was  thought  that  the  chest  had  been 
how  the  air  should  be  present  in  the  veins  opened;  the  patient  fainted,  but  soon 
of  the  right  fore-arm,  when  none  was  came  to  himself  again, 
found  either  in  the  vena  cava  inferior,  or  Is  it  not  clear  that  no  one  can  be  cnn. 
in  the  left  arm.  Hence  M.  Castara's  case,  vinced  by  facts  so  vaguely  set  forth,  and 
though  one  of  the  most  authentic,  leaves  which,  in  addition,  have  not  been  pub- 
some  doubts  in  one's  mind.  lisbed  by  their  author  ? 

Case  YII. — Two  years  aAerwards,  in  Case  XL— In  the  third  case  attributed 
1828,  Mr.  Mott,  a  celebrated  surgeon  of  to  M.  Clemot,  the  subclavian  artery  was 
New  York,  who  is  now  in  Paris,  published  tied.  A  small  vein  had  been  opened,  and 
an  account  of  the  extirpation  of  a  tumor,  a  respiratory  sound  was  heard;  but  the 
which  extended  from  the  parotid  region  to  sound  was  stopped  by  putting  a  finger  on 
the  face  (Journal  of  Surgical  and  Medical  the  vein,  and  it  was  thus  allowed  to  re- 
Science,  Nov.  1828,  p.  127.)  During  the  appear,  and  made  to  cease,  several  times, 
operation  the  facfal  vein  was  openeid ;  a  No  bad  symptom  followed  {Gat,  dn  Hopi" 
peculiar  sound  was  heard;  the  patient  fafir,  tom.'iv.  p.  95;  Put^ruit,  in  the  thesis 
uttered  a  cry  of  distress,  and  nearly  faint-  above  quoted,  p.  38.) 
ed ;  but  death  did  not  take  place.  Hence  Mr.  Warren,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of 
there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  the  symp-  Boston,  published  two  cases  in  the  Ameri- 
toms  were  caused  bv  air  entering  the  can  journals  in  1832,  and  has  again  related 
veins,  especially  as  the  facial  vein  does  them  in  an  interesting  work  which  he  has 
not  seem  capable,  knatomically,  of  allow-  lately  published  (Surgical  Observations  on 
ing  it  Tumors,  1837.)    They  are  to  be  found  also 

Case  YIII. — Delpech,  while  extirpat-  in  the  Ga%.  MAI,  for  1833,  p.  226,  and  in 
ing  the  arm  for  a  fungous  tumor  in  oj>ft-  the  Arch,  G6n,  de  Mid,  t.  xxxi.  p.  419.  To 
tient  of  about  30,  heard  two  snuffing  me,  however,  they  seem  to  have  been  ad- 
sounds  (tetiiflemeni)  before  he  had  got  mitted  as  evidence  in  the  present  discus- 
through  the  joint.  The  patient  fainted  sion  without  sufficient  reason, 
twice,  and  died  instantly.  There  had  been  Case  XII.— W.  Buril,  aged  60,  had  a 
but  little  hasmorrhage.  The  dead  body  cancerous  swelling  in  the  right  parotid 
was  placed  under  water,  and  a  considera-  region  and  on  the  face.  In  laying  bare 
ble  quantity  of  air-bubbles  were  fonnd  in  the  carotid'artery,  which  he  wished  to  tie, 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  {Memorial  da  Mr.  Warren  opened  a  vein,  on  which  he 
Hopitaux  du  Midi,  deuxieme  annie,  pp.  231,  heard  a  sound  like  that  of  air-bubbles 
634.)  passing  through  water.    The  patient  said 

Here,again,we  are  immediately  stopped  he  felt  ill,  and  apoplectic  symptoms  fol- 

by  a  number  of  serious  difficulties.    First  lowed.    The  temporal  artery  was  opened, 

of  all,  it  is  neither  the  axillary  nor  the  and  the  symptoms  began  to  go  off  at  the 

subclavian  vein  which  is  in  question,  but  end  of  two  hours.     The  next  morning 

merely  the  veins  of  the  stump  of  the  hu-  they  had  entirely  disappeared  (On  Tumors, 

merus  ;  and  we  have  already  seen*  that,  &c.  p.  298.) 

at  this  distance  from  the  thorax,  the  ab.  Case  XII I. — While  dissecting  a  tumor 

sorption  of  air  appears  to  be  impossible,  out  of  the  axilla  of  a  patient  named  Nancy 

Then  it  is  not  a  snuffing  sound  which  is  Barker,  Mr.  Warren  heard  an  indistinct 

heard  in  animals,  ^or  do  they  sink  sud-  bubbling  or  dncking  sound ;  the  patient 

denly;  moreover,  we  do  not  learn  what  becameinsensible,  and  her  respiration  was 

was  the  state  of  the  air  which  filled  the  apoplectic.     In  spite  of  stimulants,  the 

right  cavities  alone  of  the  heart.  introduction  of  brandy  into  the  larynx, 

M.  Clemot,  of  Rodiefort,  happening  to  tracheotomy,  and   blowing  air  into   the 

be  at  the  H6tel-Dieu,  told  Dupuy  tren  (who  lungs,  the  patient  died  in  a  few  hours. 

-   I  Post-mortem    examination    was  not  al- 


•  That  li  to  Niy,  In  the  experimeiiU  oa  ■nimals.     ^^^f\  (^'  *^- P*  ^'\         ,. 
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not  of  a  kind  to  satisfjr  all  the  demands  of  breast  to  the  axilla,  injured  a  rein  which 

the    critical.      In   the  first  one,  we  see  be  belicTed  to  be  the  axillary,  from  which, 

hardly  any  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  however,  but  little  blood  flowed.     At  the 

which  indicate  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  same  instant  the  patient  was  seized  with 

feins  of  animals;  and  the  patient  did  not  convulsive  movements  of  the   face,  and 

die.    In  the  second,  only  a  small  sub-  died.    The  body  was  not  examined, 

scapular  vein  was  opened,  almost  an  inch  I  would  not  maintain,  certainly,  that 

distant  from  the  trunk  of  the  axillary,  the  death  of  this  woman  was  not  caused 

Moreover,  those  apoplectic  symptoms  hist-  by  air  entering  the  veins  ;  bat  I  cannot 

ing  several  hours  in  a  patient  who  re-  help  saying  that  no  proof  of  this  is  to  be 

mained  insensible,  in  whom  the  temporal  found  in  M.  Duplat's  case.    When   the 

artery  was  opened,  who  was  exposed  to  the  particulars*  are  so  vague,  it  is  impossible 

vapours  of  ammonia,  into  whose  bronchi  that  a  case  can  prove  any  thing.  ■ 

alcohol  was  introduced,   and  on  whom  Case  XVII. — I  will  say  the  same  of  a 

laryngotomy    was  performed,    have    but  case    taken    from  M.  Ulrich  (Jawm,  des 

little  resemblance,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  Conn.  Mi4,-Chir.  tom.  ij.  p.  91,  or  in  the 

the  results  of  our  experiments.    AU  that  Berlin  Med.  6az.)  In  extirpating  a  tumor 

one  can  say  is,  that  the  veins  opened  in  from  the  neck>.  the  internal  jugular  vein 

these  two  patients  were  in  a  part  where  was  opened.    A  hissing  sound  was  beard, 

the  entrance  of  air  is,  in  truth,  possible.  and  death  ensued  in  a  minute.    The  right 

Case  XIV. — A  case  mentioned  by  MM.  auricle  was  distended  with  air,  and  con- 

Putegnat  and  Gueretin,  in  their  theses,  tained  no  blood.    There  was  black  and 

and  attributed  to  Mr.  Hodge,  or  Lodge  fluid  blood,  but  no  air,  in  the  correspond- 

(Gat.  MH.  1833,  p.  27),  seems  stranger  ing  ventricle. 

than  any  which  I  have  hitherto  cited.    If  >fow,  it  is  certain  that  in  animals  death 

we  were  to  believe  this  physician,  a  pa-  never  ensues  in  a  minute;  that  the  auricle 

tient  died  suddenly  from  the  entrance  of  contains  both  blood  and  air;  that  it  is 

air  into  his  veins,  at  the  very  instant  that  the  same  with  the  ventricle ;  and   that, 

Dupuytren  had  opened  the  internal  sa-  far  from  being  black,  the  blood  is  always 

phena !  af  a  very  bright  red. 

This  case,  however,  which  nobody  knew  Case  XVI II.— The  same  remark  may 

of  at  Paris,  and  which  has  come  mick  to  be  applied,  with  still  more  force,  to  Mr. 

us  from  America,  where  it  was  communi-  Barlow's  cases.    While  removing  a  tumor 

Gated  to  Mr.  Warren  bv  the  author,  is  too .  from  the  cheek,  he  divided  some  varicose 

Improbable  to  deserve  discussion.  veins ;  a  fainting  fit  occurred,  which  he 

Case   XV. — M«   Puydebat  {Ga%,  M^d,  attributed  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 

1833,  p.  498),  and  M.  Forget  {Tramact,  veins,  though  the  patient  soon  came  to 

M^d.  t.  X.  p.  75),  have  published  the  case  herself  again. 

of  a  voung  woman,  aged  18,  who  was  ope-  Case    XIX. — In   the  other  case,  Mr. 

rated  upon  by  M.  Roux  in    1832,  for  a  Barlow  was  extirpating  a  tumor  from   a 

lymphatic  tumor  in  the  parotid  region,  woman's  neck,  and,  while  dissecting  the 

While    removing    the  tumor   a    hissing  skin,  he  heard  a  hissing,  and  a  gurgling  ; 

noise  was  heard;  the  patient  immediatelv  the  patient  died  suddenly, without  sighing 

cried  out,  and  was  violently  agitated.    A  or  convulsions.    The  body  was  not  exa- 

fainting  fit  followed,  but  did  not  last  long,  mined. 

The  patient  went  on  well  for  several  days.  Thus,  in   one  instance,  it  was  in   the 

and  did  not  die  till  the  end  of  a  week,  cheek,  and  experiments  show  us  that  in 

Air-bubbles  were  found  in  all  the  vessels  I  this  part  the  veins  do  not  absorb  air;  in 

Although  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  the  other  instance,  the  vein  opened  could 

symptoms  which  are  produced  by  the  en-  only  be  the  external  jugular  at  most; 

trance  of  air  into  the  venous  system  oc-  death  was  sudden,  and  without  convul- 

curred  in  this  instance,  still  it  is  impossi-  sions;  and  yet  it  is  never  so  in  animals! 

ble  to  consider  the  thing  as  proved,  and  Moreover,  thd  absence  of  cadaveric  exa- 

not  rather  to  believe  that  it  was  merely  a  raination  makes  the  case  quite  incomplete, 

case  of  syncope.    In  the  first  place,  we  do  Case  XX. — A  case  published  by  M. 

not  know  what  vein  was  opened ;  and  as  Rigaud  {Quelques  Jtils  de  Pratique  Ckirur.  : 

death  did  not  take  place  till  seven  days  Paris,  1836)  is  less  known  than  the  pre- 

had  elapsed,  it  is  unquestionable  that  it  ceding  ones. 

did  not  arise  from  the  air  which  might  In  exposing  the  subclavian  artery  to 

have  reached  the  heart  during  the  ope-  cure  an  aneurism  in  the  axilla,  he  was 

ration.  enlarging  the  external  incision,  when  be 

Case  XVI. — In  the  Gas  M6d,  of  1833,  opened  a  vein  which  he  believed  to  be  the 

and  in  the  thesis  of  M.  Putegnat,  the  fol-  external   jugular.    A  peculiar   sound,  a 

lowing  case  is  to  be  found,  communicated  sort  of  respiration,  was  heard  three  times, 

by  M.  Duplet.     M.  Goulard  wishing  to  Nevertheless,  M.  Rigaud,  who  was  much 

lemowe  a  ctAoer  which  ext^ded  from  the  alarmed  (iVom   recollecting   Dupuytreu's 
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ca.^)  found  that  no  bad  sjmptom  super-  so  enormous  a  bum,  while  undergoing 

vened.    I'he  patient  died  six  weeks  after,  disarticulation  of  the  shoulder? 

wards,  from  causes  which  had  nothing  to  Cask  XXII.  —  While  this  disctission 

do  with  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins,  was  going  on  in  the  Academy,  M  Dupor- 

We  hare  cfidence  here  of  the  existence  tail  was  made  to  say,  that  Dupuvtren  had 

of  the  sound,  of  the  exit  of  air>bubbles  lost  another  patient  by  the  introduction  of 

from  the  ends  of  the  divided  vein,  of  a  sort  air  into  the  veins,  while  he  was  endeavour- 

of  bubbling  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  ing  to  remove  a  tumor  from  the  axilla 

and  yet  no  particular  symptom  appeared  {Gaz,  M4d,   1837,  p.  757 ;   LanceU  Frang, 

affecting  the  visceral  functions !     We  are,  1837,  p.  422.) 

therefore,  in  some  measure  forced  to  con-  These  journals  add,  that  in  this  same 

elude  either  that  M.  Rigaud  was  deceived,  operation  the  accident  has  happened  six 

or  that  the  introduction  of  a  large  quan-  times  to  M.  Roux  and  other  practitioners; 

tity  of  air  into  the  veins  is  not  always  but  every  thing  combines  to  shew  that 

dangerous.  these  are  mere  assertions,  without  proofs, 

Case  XXI. — In  passing  to  the  exami-  arising  from  some  mistake,  or  only  found- 
nation  of  the  case  which,  next  to  thatHif  ed  on  hearsay. 

Dupuvtren,  has  most  excited  public  atten*  Case  XXIII. — The  following  extract 

tion,  I  mean  M.  Roux*s,  I  meet  with  a  is  found  in  the  BulUtius  de  VAcademie  (t.  i. 

mixture  of  circumstances  amidst  which  p.  132).    M.  Delaporte,  while  removing  a 

it  is  difficult  to  find  conviction.  tumor  from  the  neck  of  a  woman, aged  60, 

A  man  of  good  constitution  was  ad-  was  alarmed  by  a  hissing  sound,  and  the 

mitted  into  the  H6tel  Dieu  for  a  burn,  occurrence   of   syncope.      H'owever,  this 

which  affected  nearly  the  whole  right  side  accident  had  no  bad  consequences,  and  the 

of  his  head,  a  great  part  of  the  hip  and  of  woman  recovered  perfectly, 

the  thigh  of  the  same  side,  and  which  had,  In  this  case  we  see  that  the  jugular  vein 

so  to  say,  sphacelated  the  whole  of  the  may  have  been  wounded,  and  that  the  air 

arm   up   to  a  short  distance  below   the  may  have  entered  it.     But  allowing  this 

shoulder.    After  having   first  refused  to  tone  established,  we  must  conclude  that 

allow   the  disarticulation  of  the  arm,  he  this  accident  is  far  from   being  always 

consented    to    it   four    days    afterwards,  fatal,  being  the  same  conclusion  which 

namely,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1836,  and  we  unqnestionably  derive  from  our  experi* 

was  carried  to  the  operating  room  in  the  nients  on  living  animals.    On  the  other 

beginning    of  the    period    of   re-action,  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  case  Is 

M.  Roux  had  hardly  cut  the  posterior  flap  insufficient  for  conviction, 

in  the  deltoid,  when  he  perceived  that  the  Case  XXIV. — I  must  sav  the  same  of 

patient  was  pale,  and  seemed  to  be  going  a  case  published  by  Af.  Malgaigne  {Gaz, 

to    faint.      The    capsule    was    speedily  A/^d.  1836,  p.  167.)    In  removing  (he  jaw, 

opened;    an    assistant    compressed    the  and  the  ganglia  of  the  neck,  he  opened  the 

axillary  vessels,  and    the  disarticulation  external  jugular.    The  hissing,  which  hat 

was  finished  by  cutting  the  internal  or  an-  been  erroneously  called  a  characteristic 

terior  flap,  after  Desault's  manner.    Bat  sound,  was  heard;  but  no  bad  symptom 

the  patient  had  given  no  sign  of  life,  and  followed. 

it  was  impossible  to  revive  his  circulation.  Case  XXV. — Let  us  see  how  far  the 

Some  of  the  bystanders  afterwards  said  case  communicated  by  M.  Amussat  him* 

that  they  thought  they  had  heard  a  sort  of  self  is  conclusive.    He  was  extirpating  a 

noise,  a  hissing.    On  examination,  gasea  tumor  from  the  breast  of  a  woman,  aged 

were  found  in  the  vessels  and  the  heart. —  47,  when  a  stroke  of  the  bistoury,  carried 

Jonrn.  desConn.  Med.-Chirurg.ft,  ir.p.  106.  below  the  clavicle,  in  order  to  separate 

lievus  M^d,y  1836,  t.  ii.  p.  417.  some  scirrhous  gpranulations,  was  followed 

One  cannot  help  remarking,  that  in  this  by  a  jerking  noise,  as  it  were  in  a  zig-zag 
case  a  crowd  of  data  are  wanting,  and  that  direction.  The  patient  said  she  was  dying, 
it  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  mentioned  and  almost  fainted.  The  wounded  spot 
in  the  account  of  the  direct  experimenta  was  compressed,  and  a  jerking  compres- 
relating  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  sion  {eompreuUm  saeeadie)  was  also  applied 
veins.  It  is  not  very  certain  that  a  sound  to  the  chest;  the  fainting  was  not  fol- 
washeard;andtheopenedveinswereatmost  lowed  by  any  bad  symptom,  and  the  ope- 
but  scapular  branches  of  the  internal  jn-  ration  was  terminatea  without  any  other 
gular.  Death  was  sudden,  without  pre-  accident  {BuU,  de  PAead.  t.  i.  p.  894.) 
monitorysymptoms,  and  without  convol-  Here  the  breast  was  operated  on,  and 
sions.  There  was  no  frothy  fluid  in  the  the  incision  was  made  several  inches  below 
heart,  and  the  air  spoken  of  is  very  im-  the  clavicle.  Nothing  could  be  opened 
perfectly  characterised.  Lastly,  is  it  ne-  there  but  some  branches  of  the  mammary 
cessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  entrance  of  veins;  a  zig  zag  noise  was  heard ;  the 
blood  into  the  veins  in  order  to  explain  patient  said  she  was  dying,  and  then  came 
the  death  of  a   patient  soffering  fh>m  to  herself  agaiD»    It  seems  tome  that  all 
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this  is  fkr  from  proTing  that  air  entered  having  entered  the  heart  in  this  instaoce, 

the  heart,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  as  the  operation  was  performed  near  the 

less  conclusive  fact.  internal  jugular  vein  ;  but  I  caniipt  help 

Case  XXVI.— At  the  same  period  a  remarking,  that  air  does  not  kill  animals 
case  of  the  kind  occurred  to  me,  which  I  after  three  hours  of  tranquillity.  The 
communicated  to  the  Academy.  {BulUt.  want  of  a  post-mortem  examinatioii,  too, 
t.  1.  p.  896.)  While  I  was  removing  by  deprives  tbis  case  of  its  chief  value, 
its  base  a  tumor  of  the  neck,  which  ex-  '  Case  XXIX. — In  operating  open  a 
tended  to  the  carotid  vessels,  in  a  woman  woman  for  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  while 
of  about  36, 1  opened  the  internal  jugular  asking  her  to  move  the  arm  away  from  the 
veir.  An  evident  hissing  sound  was  heard;  body,  M.  Toulmouche  observed,  that  the 
a  kind  of  bubbling  was  then  perceived  at  incision  made  by  M.  Duval  was  imme- 
the  bottom  of  the  wound ;  and  the  patient,  diately  followed  bv  a  hissing  sound,  re- 
like  the  former  one,  cried  out  that  she  was  sembling  that  of  a  loud  respiration  some- 
dying,  and  fainted  away,  i  made  an  what  prolonged.  The  patient  fainted,  and 
assistant  place  his  finger  on  the  orifice  of  the  bystanders  thousht  her  dead;  but  she 
the  vein,  and  finished  Die  separation  of  the  toon  came  to  herself,  and  ultimately  re. 
tumor  with  a  stroke  of  the  bistoury.  I  covered  all  her  senses.  (BulUt,  de  PAead, 
had  immediate  recourse  to  the  remedies  t.  ii.  p.  146.) 

employed  for  common  syncope,  and  the  Here  a  small  vein  only  could  have  been 

symptoms  soon  disappeared.    The  woman  touched,  belonging  to  the  trunk  neither  of 

left  the  hospital  a  month  afterwards,  the  the  axillary  nor  the  subclavian ;  so  that 

very  day  that  M.  Amussat  communicated  It  would  be  difficult  to  deduce  any  thing 

his  cat e  to  the  Academy.  verv  exact  from  such  a  case. 

Undoubtedly  this  case  has  some  points  Case  XXX. — Another  instance  is  men- 

of  resemblance  to  what  is  observed  in  tloned  in  M.  Putegnat's  thesis.    He  says, 

direct  experiments  upon  animals.     The  that  a  case  had  just  been  told  him  of  a 

sound  and  bubbling  caused  by  tbe  agita-  man,  who  being  struck  with  apoplexy,  was 

tion  of  a  mixture  of  blood  and  bubbles  at  immediately  bled  from  tbe  jugular'  vein, 

the  bottom  of  the  wound,  this  immediate  After  tbis  bleeding  he  died  suddenly,  and 

tendencv  to  fainting,  accompanied  by  anx-  air  was  found  in  the  right  auricle.    (T^e^s^, 

lety  and  slight  convulsive  movements,  are  n.  156,  p.  41 :  l^aris,  1&4.) 

altogether   something  striking  and    sur-  One  does  not  immediately  see  why  thia 

prising.     When  I  saw  all  this  combined  patient  is  supposed  to  have  died  from  the 

in  this  patient,  I  must  confess  that  I  was  introduction  of  air  into  the  veins,  rather 

alarmed.     Yet,  would  it  be  possible  for  than  by  apoplexy.     Moreover,   donbtfnl 

me  at  present  to  demonstrate  that  these  facts  cannot  be  cleared  up  by  examples  of 

symptoms  were  produced  by  air  entering  which    tbe    particulars    are    so    vaguely 

the  veins?     Are  all  the  elements  of  well,  given. 

founded  conviction  present  in  this  case  ?  Case  XXXI. — Here  is  another  case  still 

I  cannot  venture  to  affirm  it.  more  extraordinary.      A  woman,    seven 

Case  XXVII. — M.  Malle  has  related  a  months  pregnant,  was  attacked  with  flood- 
case  nearly  resembliuff  mine  {Pre$te  Mid,  ing.  M.  Maugeis  bled  her  in  the  arm ; 
p.  463.)  The  internal  jugular  vein  was  but  eight  ounces  of  blood  had  bardly  flowed 
opened,  wbile  M.  Begin  was  extirpating  a  when  the  patient  uttered  a  plaintive  cry 
tumor  from  the  neck,  and  a  sound  was  and  died !  Nothing  was  found  upon  post> 
heard  like  that  which  is  caused  by  empty-  mortem  examination, 
ing  a  narrow,  necked  bottle  (in  French,  What  can  we  say  of  a  case  like  this  > 
glaugUm.)  No  particular  symptom,  how-  "  If  death  was  not  caused  in  this  instance 
ever, supervened!  by   the  entrance  of   air  into  the  veins,^ 

Case  XXVIII. — According  to  M.  Gue-  cries  M.  Maugeis,  <*  what  could  bave  caused 

retin  {Thetes,  Paris,  1837,  n.  194,)  it  would  it  ?"    Were  I  in  this  pracUtioner's  place, 

seem  that  an  accident  like  Dupuytren's  my  answer  would  be  an  easy  one;  I  should 

happened  to  M.  Mirault,  of  Angers.  content  myself  with  saying,   '*  I   know 

While  dissecting  out  a  tumor  on  the  nothing  about  it" 

right  side  of  the  neck,  M.  Mirault,  who  Case  XXXII. — M.  Dobourg  has  just 

had  undoubtedly  wounded    the  internal  communicated  another,  which  is  as  little 

iugular  vein,  heard  a  hissing  noise,  fol-  conclusive.    M.  Roux,  who  has  brought 

lowed  by  a  second  and  third  sound  of  the  it  forward,  says  so  too.    Such  are  tbe 

same    kind.     Tetanic    movements    took  principal  facts  which  I  have  been  able  to 

place ;  but  the  patient  came  to  himself  at  collect  cenceming  the  introduction  of  air 

the  end  of  eight  minutes,  was  comfortable  into    the    human    veins.     Assuredly,    it 

afterwards,  and  had  not  lost  twelve  ounces  would  be  possible  to  add  others,  if  it  were 

of  blood.    Three  hours  afterwards  he  died  allowed  to  insert  every  case  of  sudden 

suddenly.  death  occurring  during  a  surgical  opera- 

I  would  not  deny  the  possibility  of  air  tion  without  any  satisfVictory  reason.    We 
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might  thas,for  example,  explain  the  almost  I  do  not  know  whether  Legallois  is  not 
instantaneous  death  of  a  patient  on  whom  the  experimenter  of  whom  Nysten  says 
tracheotomy  was  performed  at  the  H6tel-  that  he  has  to  complain  ;  but,  assuredly, 
Dieu,  in  1^,  by  M.  Trousseau ;  as  well  the  facts  which  he  puts  forth  will  not  con- 
as  of  seTeral  of  the  persons  who  have  died  Tince  any  physiologist  who  has  been  pre- 
while  it  was  attempted  to  remoTe  a  tumor  sent  at  modern  experiments, 
of  the  thyroid  gland;  but  as  no  one  has  Nor  do  I  think  that  much  more  reliance 
spoken  of  the  introduction  of  air  in  these  will  be  placed  in  Legallois  the  younger, 
cases,  it  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  them,  who  refers  en  pattant  to  his  father's  ex- 
Animals  themselves  are  sometimes  sub-  periments  {Joum,  Hebd,  t.  iii.  p.  183,  184,) 
jected  to  operations  which  have  caused  the  and  who  maintains  that  the  cases  of  sud- 
same  accidents,  and  the  same  opinions,  as  den  death  in  some  women,  shortly  after 
in  man.  Veterinary  suiveons  have  long  delivenr,  probably  arise  fiom  air  having 
known,  for  example,  that  opening  the  entered  the  veins  of  the  uterus.  This  is 
jugular  vein  of  a  horse  may  suddenly  kill  too  much  opposed  to  all  that  later  re- 
it,  as  I  have  already  said.  searches  have  taught  us,  to  be  now  ad- 

Case   XXXIII. — M.   Boulay,  junior,  mitted  into  science, 

long  since  published,  in  the  Journal  d*  Phy^  ^^  ^  concluded  In  our  next.] 
siologie  Eij>enmentale,  a  fact  wbicn  he  has 

again  brought  forward  in  the  present  dis-  ■    ■ 

cussion,  and  which M.  Putegnat  mentions  STRICTURES 
in  his  thesis  (p.  32;)  a  fact,  too,  which  is 

not  without  its  value.    He  had  bled  a  ^^^^ 

horse  in  the  neck,  and  at  the  moment  DOCTOR    ARNOTT'S   TREATISE 

when  he  was  raising  the  vein  m  order  to 

sew  up  the  incision,  he  heard  a  peculiar  upon 

sound,  and  the  animal  was  seized  with 

trembling,  and  soon  fell  down.  The  blood,  WARMING  and  VENTILATING. 

however,  by  continuing  to  flow,  gradually  

dissipated  these  symptoms,  and  the  horse  fo  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 
soon  recovered  itself. 

Case   XXXIV.  — An   exactly  similar  Sir, 

case  has  been  since  reported  by  M.  Gerard.  Since  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  fol- 

iPiiygnat,TheM!,kc,p.32.)  lowing  strictures  are  attracting  the  at- 

Case   AXAV.  — 1  nave  already  said,  tention    ^f  the    public  at   the   present 

that  a  similar  example  was  related  by  ..^^    „„ .  „.  ^^  fi  ^„  ^J*  „#.  ^.jl.  :_ 

Verrier.  as  long  ago  as  1806.                     ^  ^"^J^  »"^,  ""^®  ^^^y  *!:f  ""{  f'^""^  '"" 

Case  XXXVI.-M.  Leblanc  has  told  portance  to  the  community  at  large,  an v 

me  that  he  knows  ofsix  other  cases  of  the  ?'.""«  periodicals  of   the   day  which 

same  kind.  invite  original   communications  would 

These  are  good  examples  of  the  firet  have  been  a  suitable  channel  for  the 

symptoms  which  follow  Uie  introduction  publication    of    these.       Considering, 

of  air  into  the  veins  of  the  horse ;  and  it  is  nowever,  the  subject  of  warming  and 

difficult  to  avoid  seeing  in  them,  also,  a  ventilating  houses   to  be   of  more  pe- 

partoftbose  which  have  been  i>ointed  out  culiar  interest  to  the    medical  prolcs- 

in  man.    It  will  be  confessed,  however,  gjon,  through  whom  knowledge  of  the 

that  all  thU  is  not  conclusive,  and  that  i^i^d  can  best  be  diffused  amongst  the 

facts  like  these  could  not  be  allowed  to  yj     ^^j  ^eing  a  member  of  t£e  pro- 

tfoT^P^JTm^rr;^^^^^  fes»io°  ^y^^^^  I  bave    been    led*^  to 

tion  were  removed  from  tne  discussion.  i    ^         "^    •           i         xi.                  r 

Cases     XXXVII.     XXXVIIL     and  ^^^^""K  Y^"*^  J«"™*1  aj  the   organ   for 

XXXIX.~Even  before  the  experimenU  submitting  my  remarks    to    the  con- 

of  Nysten,  the    elder  Legallois  pointed  siderations  of  the  profession    and    the 

out,  in  1809,  symptoms  which  he  attributed  public;    if  you  will  do  me  the  favour 

to  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  veins,  of  inserting  them.     My  matter  will  be 

and  which  would  be  much  more  surprising  divided    into  three  or  four  successive 

even,  than  all  that  is  asserted  in  the  pre-  papers,  each   not  exceeding  the   limit 

sent  day,  if  we  were  obliged  to  accept  the  J   suppose  to  be  set  in  a  hebdomadal 

interpretation  which  he  gives  of  them,  publication 

Thus,  LegaUois  Miyis  that  he  has  three  *'      j  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

times  seen  rabbits  die  suddenly  imme-  v«„,  „««,  ^k^^ii^n*  »!..».»* 

diately  after  bringing  forth ;  andlhis  hap.  ^our  very  obedient  servant, 

pened  because  the  atmospheric  air,  pene-  -         ^^              Julius  Jeffreys. 

tratinff  as  far  as  the  comua  of  the  uterus^  3^  March^  xSh, 
entered  into  the  venous  system  and  th^ 

heart.    {Putegnat,  Thete^  p.  25.)  Throughout  the  wide  range  of  sub- 
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jects  to  which  the  attentioB  of  educated  Enrope.     Mj  operations   were   on*  to 

niitiils  is  directed,  in  a  civilized  country,  larg^e  a  scale  as  to  emploj,  sometimes, 

while    those    helong'in^  to    what    are  1000  workmen,  and  were,  for  tlie  most 

called  the  polite  arts  may  be  more  at-  part,  connected  with  the  use  of  fael.    It 

tractive  to  many,  few  can  be  found  of  oecame   necessary   to   subject    to   trial 

greater  importance  to  the  whole  com-  most  of  the  furnaces  used   in  tbe  arts, 

munity  than  those  upon  which   Doctor  and  then  to  modify  them,  or  to  devise 

Arnott  has  lately  favoured  the  public  others  suited  to  the  materials,  fael,  and 

with  a  treatise.     In  this  work  he  has  climate,  of  the  country.     By  subjecting' 

undertaken  a  task,  which  any  author,  of  every  operation  to  a  series  of    unre- 

less  high  rcDUtation,    would  assuredly  raitted    experiments,  complete    success 

fail  in,  namely,  to  bring  about  an  entire  attended    all    of   them    m    tbe    end  ; 

revolution  in  the  opinions,  feelings,  and  although  the  difficulties,  in  some  cases, 

habits  of  the  people,  upon  question?  not  proved    such    as    could     scarcely    be 

only  affecting  their  domestic  comfort,  credited.    Indeed  most  of  mj  experi- 

but  also  highly  important  to  the  public  mtnts  were  directed  to  the  improvement 

health.    The  reputation  of  the  author  is  of  manufacturing  operations,  but  of  many 

such,  that  if  this  revolution  would  prove  of  them  the  object  was  purely  scientific. 

beneficial  to  the  public  health,  there  is  In  all  these  operations  my  agents  #ere 

strong   ground   for  hoping  it  will  be  the  rude  workmen  of  the  country,  to 

extensively,  if  not  g^enerally  effected,  whom  every  thing  they  saw  was  new. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  if  it  would  prove  It  became  necessary  for  me  to  conduct 

injurious  to  the  heallh  of  the  public,  the  making  not  only  of  large  boilers, 

there  is  equal  ground  for  fearing  the  and  other  vessels  of  iron,  copper,  and 

in6uence  which  his  authority  may  give  lead  ;   of  vats,  of  wood  and   iron ;  of 

to  his  doctrines  and  proposals.  pumps,  and  other  hydraulic  apparatus; 

In  coming  forward  myself  on  these  of  lathes,  presses,  and  cogged  ma- 
subjects,  I  shall  entertain  no  fear  of  the  chiucry ;  of  fire  brick  and  stone  ware  of 
charge  of  presumption  from  those  who  various  kinds;  but  of  furnaces  also  of 
will  afiord  me  attention  while  I  state  almost  every  imaginable  form,  such 
the  grounds  upon  which  I  venture  to  do  as  horizontal  and  dome  furnaces ;  verti- 
so.  I  shall  rather  suppose,  that  every  cal,  cylindrical,  and  prismatic  kilos ; 
one  must  acquiesce  in  tbe  opinion  that  a  reverberatory  furnaces :  one  of  which, 
man  cannot,  without  justly  incurring  in  my  saltpetre  manufactory,  was  12  feet 
the  opposite  charge  of  indifference  to  by  10  inside ;  furnaces  with  the  Rre  in 
the  public  good,  allow  any  love  of  re-  the  centre;  furnaces  with  si'le  chambers; 
tirement  to  Keep  back  from  them  know-  boiler  furnaces  of  many  kinds;  vapo- 
ledge  which  he  himself  has  received  rizing  kilns ;  and  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
throngh  study,  followed  out  by  a  long  perimental  furnaces,  and  fire  places, 
course  of  experiments,  when  that  know-  much  too  numerous  to  detail.  In  many 
ledge  bears  directly  upon  Questions  of  these,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of  the 
occupying  public  attention  at  tne  time,  arts,  the  same  circulation  of  hot  air 
and  tending,  in  their  decision,  to  the  obtained,  and  upon  the  same  principles, 
most  important  results.  as  in  Dr.  Arnott*s  thermometnc  stove. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  I  commenced.        Having    long   practised   mechanical 

in  the   East  Indies,  a  series  of  experi-  ventilation,  and   been   extensively  en- 

ments  on  the  ventilating  and  cooling  of  gaged  in  the  use  of  fuel,  my  thoughts 

buildings,  emplojring  in  some  instances  were,    at    times,    turned   to  plans    for 

an  upward,  and  in  others,  a  downward  warming  and  ventilating  buildings  in 

ventilation.    I  put  to  trial  a  varietv  of  Europe.     In  the  tropics,  the  occasion 

mechanical  means,   and    among  them  for  employing  any  of /Ae«e  did  not  exist, 

a  new  instrument    which,  for  reasons  but  upon  my  return  to  England,  three 

that  will  be  explained  in  their  proper  years  ago,  having  matured  one  of  them, 

place,  proved  to  be  the  most  effective  of  I  had  the  apparatus  necessary  made  in 

any   kind   of  pumpina  apparatus    for  Birmingham.       I    had    not,  however, 

ventilation   which   I   have    ever  seen,  the  opportunity  of  erecting  it  at   the 

Subsequently,  I  was  led  to   introduce  time,  and  I  laid  my  plans  aside  for  a 

several  chemical  arts  into  that  country,  while,  and  devoted  my  attention  to  the 

which,  while  they  were  wholly  new  to  carrying  into  effect  the  principle  of  an 

India,  had  to  be  conducted  in  a  very  instrument  which   is   now    before   the 

different  manner   from  similar  arts  in  public,  and  which  was  invented  shortly 
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afler  my  return  to  this  countrj.  About  than  the  nature  of  my  occupations  har 
a  year  afler  this,  I  beard  that  Dr.  Amott  renderetl  indispensable.  1  am  con- 
had  taken  up  the  subject  of  warming*  sctous,  that  weig'ht  of  some  kind  is  re- 
apartments,  and  considering'  that  it  quired  to  give  to  my  obserrations  sta* 
could  not  be  in  better  hands,  T  deter-  bility  a|^ainst  the  midway  tide  of  public 
mined  to  allow  my  own  plans  to  remain  estimation,  and  the  force  of  the  object 
at  rest ;  but  upon  the  examination  of  borne  upon  its  surface.  Having  lived 
his  stove,  and  toe  perusal  of  his  work,  in  seclusion,  it  is  not  of  course  in  the 
I  have  been  compelled  to  consider  the  influence  of  a  name  this  weight  is  to  be 
different  kinds  of  apparatus  I  have  found:  I  can  look  for  it  only  at  its 
above  referred  to,  of  one  kind  of  which  proper  source,  namely,  whatever  of 
the  fire  is  open,  and  of  the  other  en-  soundness  there  maj  be  in  my^  argu- 
closed,  to  be  constructed  upon  principles  ments,  and  of  value  m  my  experiments, 
so  superior,  that  I  purpose,  ere  long,  The  revolution  which  Dr.  Amott 
brinecmg  them  before  the  public.  would  work  in  the  opinions  and  practice 
With  the  above  experience,  and  as  a  of  the  public  on  the  subject  of  ventila- 
member  of  the  medical  profession,  I  am  don,  I  believe  to  be,  not  undesirable 
justified  in  holding  an  opinion  upon  the  only,  but  highly  dangerous  in  its  con- 
matter  of  the  work  before  us.  This  sequence;  tending  to  make  the  visitations 
work  undoubtedly  abounds  with  clear  of  epidemical  and  pestilential  diseases 
statements  of  important  and  well-esta-  far  greater  scourges  than  they  are  at 
blished  truths  in  mediciue  and  natural  present  to  our  land  ;  and,  waiving  even 
philosophy.  Principles  in  these  de-  the  Question  of  ventilation,  I  am  pre- 
partments  of  knowledge  have  been  pared,  and  therefore  bound  to  show,  that 
made  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  the  instrument,  which  is  the  chief  object 
which,  while  they  are  thoroughly  under-  of  his  work,  is  by  no  means  the  one 
stood  by  many,  nave  not  been  compre-  best  suited  to  the  purposes  it  is  intended 
bended  by  the  bulk  of  the  people,  for  for,  and  that  the  modified  forms  pro- 
whose  comfort  in  life  it  is  desirable  that  posed  for  open  fires,  to  which  he  returns 
they  should  be  acquainted  with,  and  at  the  close  of  the  work,  are  singularly 
form  right  judgments  upon  them.    To  defective. 

the  full  extent  to  which  the  author  has        Wherever  the  point  on  which  I  am 

done  this,  and  wheresoever  his  reasoning  compelled  to  be  at  issue  with  the  author 

upon,  and  application  of  these  principles,  is  a  question  for  reason,  ray  argument 

are    in    accordance     with    ttiem,    and  is  before  the  reader,  and  I  submit  it  to 

manifest    that  most  essential  quality,  bis  judgment :    wherever  it  is  one  for 

practical  experience,  I  would  rejoice  to  trial,  a  disciple,  though  a  very  humble 

add  my  humble  meed  of  praise  to  the  one  of  Bacon,  and  a  keen  experimenter, 

unbounded  admiration  which  the  work  I  call  for  an  experiment 
has  drawn  forth.     But  I  am  compelled  -     As  I  purpose  occupying  my  reader's 

to  affirm,  that  in  the  most  important  attention  upon  those  subjects  only  upon 

instances,  these  principles,  laid  down  in  which  I  consider  it  necessary  to  com- 

the  commencement  of  the  work,  have  ment,  it  will  be  allowable,  and  it  will 

been  adhered  to  neither  in  the  subse-  be  conducive  to  brevity,  if  I  take  up 

3uent  reasoning,  nor  in  the  practical  these  subjects  in  a  different  order, 
etails ;  while  in  other  instances,  con-  Accordingly,  they  will  be  discussed 
trivances  are  seriously  recommended  for  under  the  following  heads : — 
adoption,  which,  it  may  be  shown,  are  I.  Ventilation  in  general.  2.  Yen- 
either  indefensible  even  in  theory,  or  tilating  and  warming  by  recovered 
wholly  unpossessed  of  practical  advan-  animalheat.  3.  Ventilating  and  warm- 
tages.  ing  by  the  aid  of  combustion.    4.  Me- 

In  venturing  to  affirm  these  things,  chanical  ventilation, 
and  to  stand  forth  to  prove  the  truth  of        1 .  On  ventilation   in  general^ — viz. 

my  affirmation,  I  am  aware  of  the  un-  on  the  quantity  of  air  desirable  for  man. 
equal  task  I  undertake.    With  so  much        If  the  present  state  of  the  public 

of  private  worth,  and  standing  so  high  mind  is  to  oe  disturbed  upon  this  highly 

as  does  the  author  in  public  estimation,  important  subject,  it  is  of  the  greatest 

I  might  well  be  disposed  to  maintain  consequence  that  the  disturbance  should 

now  that  reserve  which  has  kept  me  take  place  in  the  right  direction, 
from  appearing  before  the  public  till  of       The  subject  of  ventilation  is  so  much 

late,  ana  of  late  no  more  pronunently  inrolred  at  all  times  with  other  questions 

4W7.— XXI.  3  Q 
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which  forc€  themselves  before  our  view,  health,  and  happiness,  the  mass  of  the 

demanding  prior  consideration,  such  as  people  are  beginning  to  deal  u-iili  it  as 

cold  draufi^hts,  trouble  and  expense  of  it  is  befitting.     A  striking  instance  of 

warroingair,mechanical  difficulties,  &c.  popular  ignorance  with  respect  to  this 

that  however  rigidly  we  maj  commence  subject,  and   of   mischievous    practice, 

our  task  upon  right  principles,  we  are  founded  upon  that  ignorance,  was  to  be 

in  much  clanger  of  oeing  forced  from  witnessed  verj  lately,  if  it  is   not  still, 

our  principles,  or  of  seriously  compro-  in  Buckinghamshire,  among'  the  poor 

mising  them,   when  the  tide  of  such  girls  who  gain  their  livelihood  by  lace* 

considerations  sets  in  upon  us.  making,     xo  save  the  expense  of  fire. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  article  they  were  wont,  in  winter,  to  choose 
on  ventilation,  while  treating  of  it  among  the  rooms  belonging*  to  their 
generally.  Dr.  Amott  lays  down  the  families  the  smallest,  which  would  con- 
grand  principle  of  ahundance  in  the  tain  to  the  number  of  from  twenty  to 
supply  of  air,  in  language  so  forcible  thirty  of  them,  and  there  to  congregate, 
and  just,  that  any  reader  would  con-  and  keep  themselves  warm  by  their 
aider  him  the  zealous  advocate  of  a  breathing.  The  odour  of  their  hreaths, 
system  of  liberal  and  copious  ventilation,  though  unperceived  by  themselves,  soon 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  quo-  became  to  a  stranger  exceedingly  ofien- 
tation.  Art.  76  and  77,  p.  67  : —  sive.    The  pale  faces,  broken  healths, 

'*  The  nature  of  man  s  breathing,  and  and  early  deaths,  of  many  of  the  ignorant 
the  conversion  by  it,  of  the  pure  air  self-destroyers,  told  to  a  better  informed 
which  is  life  to  him,  into  foul  air  which  observer  what  they  had  been  doing; 
is  poison,  have  already  been  explained  but  v  it  was  werj  difficult  to  convince 
in  Art.  10,  as  also  the  beautiful  provisions  themselves  of  tlteir  folly.  Proving  how 
of  nature  for  ensuring  the  required  much  is  yet  to  be  done  to  inform  the 
supply  of  air;  first,  by  Uie  heating,  and  public  sufficiently  on  this  subject,  I 
consequent  rising  into  the  atmosphere  need  only  add,  that  even  now,  many 
above,  of  air  which  has  been  breathed,  schools,  manufactories,  churches,  ball- 
to  be  replaced  by  fresh  air  from  below  ;  rooms,  courts  of  law,  and  other  rooms  of 
and  secondly,  by  the  never  ceasing  assembly,  are,  for  hours  together,  in  a 
greater  motions,  called  winds,  of  the  state  little  better  than  the  rooms  of  the 
atmosphere  itself^  which  mingle  the  lace-workers  above  described ;  indeed, 
whole,  and  submit  it  to  influences  maiu-  sometimes  in  a  worse  state,  as  shown  by 
taining  its  general  purity.  These  the  carrying  out  of  persons  fainting  and 
aerial  movements  are  to  man,  what  the  half  suAbcated,  and  the  cry  among  the 
constant  gliding  past  of  a  clear  river  company  left  for  open  windows.  The 
stream  is  to  the  fishes  which  inhabit  it;  scene  of  death  in  the  Black  Hole  of 
and  as  certainly  as  we  should  destroy  Calcutta  was  the  consequence  ofcon- 
the  trout  of  a  stream  by  confining  them  finement,  without  ventilation,  carried 
In  a  small  portion  of  their  watery  ele-  not  very  much  further  than  has  been 
ment,  until  it  became  a  dirty,  putrid  witnessed,  for  a  short  time,  in  some 
puddle,  or  as.  we  should  distress  and  voluntary  English  crowds."  And  in 
injure  them  by  confinement  and  pri-  Art.  77,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  same 
vation  in  a  less  degree,  so  do  we  de-  efiect. 

l»troy,  or  injure,  human  beings  when  we  These  passages  should  be  written  in 
too  closely  confine  around  them  a  por-  gold.  They  are,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
tion  of  their  aerial  element  The  arts  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
of  life,  and  usages  of  society,  have  led,  work.  They  may  well  place  the  reader's 
in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  to  the  prac-  mind  in  a' position  of  confiding  security, 
tice  of  forming  apartments,  which  thus  that  whatever  Dr.  Ailiott  shall  write 
confine  the  air ;  but  because  the  air  be-  or  propose  in  his  details,  an  abundant 
come  unfit  for  breathing  is  still  as  in-  ventilation  is  his  primary  object.  Al- 
visible  as  before  the  change,  and  the  though  this  impression  on  the  mind  of 
cause  of  the  consequent  distress  and  his  reader  may  be  powerful  and  lasting, 
disease  is  not  obvious,  it  has  been,  and  it  nevertheless  may  be  but  of  an  in- 
still is,  in  innumerable  instances,  allowed  definite  kind.  The  facts,  also,  which 
to  continue  working  its  fatal  results,  he  relates  in  the  admirable  passages 
without  awakening  suspicion.  Science,  ouoted  above,  may  not  fail  to  influence 
however,  having  at  last  detected  the  tne  mind  of  the  reader ;  and  yet  their 
concealed  destroyer  of  so  much  life,  ^nd  influence  may  only  be  of  a  general  ch&. 
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racter,  unless  he  has  paused  well  and  what  is  excess.  It  would  be  a  similar 
measured  carefully  the  quantities  de-  error,  if  a  man,  from  knowing*  that 
noted  by  these  facts.  And  it  will  ap-  water  is  a  necessary  of  life,  should 
pear  presently  that  the  reader  is  soon  abandon  the  never-failing  well  in  his 
called  upon,  in  our  author's  work,  to  garden  and  his  convenient  home,  that 
admit  arguments  and  adopt  opinions  of  he  might  drink  always  from  the  Nile  or 
so  diflerent  a  kind,  that,  in  order  his  the  Ganges.  A  man  needs,  per  minute, 
judgment  may  not  be  offended  by  them,  as  explained  in  Art-  10,  the  oxvgen  of 
It  is  necessary  that  these  first  impres-  one-sixth  of  a  cubical  foot  of  atmos- 
sions  should  be  only  vague  and  general,  pheric  air ;  but,  because  of  the  mixture 
involving  no  measurement  of  quantities,  of  his  breath  with  the  air  around  him. 
If  the  new  doctrines  to  be  acquiesced  in  he  requires,  to  he  safe,  a  ventilatioa 
had  followed  close  upon  the  first,— if  supply  of  from  two  to  three  cubical  feet 
the  matter  in  Art.  82,  quoted  below,  had  per  minute.  Now,  the  ordinary  work- 
joined  hard  upon  that  in  Art.  76,  quoted  manship  of  house-builders  in  England, 
above,  while  the  reader  was  fresh  from  leaves,  as  crevices  round  the  doors  and 
the  perusal  of  it, — his  mind  could  scarce  windows,  passage  for  many  times  three 
ly  have  followed  the  bias  of  the  author's,  gallons  per  minute  ;  besides,  that  there 
In  that  case,  he  ought,  upon  coming  on  is  the  powerful  ventilation  of  the  fre- 
the  new  arguments,  to  start  back  upon  quent  openings  of  the  door  when  per. 
the  first,  and  to  observe  how  irrecon-  sons  come  and  go.  Yet  there  are  in 
cileable  was  the  one  set  with  the  other ;  England  many  persons,  who,  under  all 
but,  unfortunately,  the  author  is  led  circumstances,  call  out  for  open  fires  and 
from  the  grand  subject  of  quantity  of  open  windows,  and  by  the  cold  currents 
air  suitable  for  man,  into  a  long  digres-  and  other  concomitants  of  a  ventilation, 
sion  upon  mechanical  questions  respect-  twenty  or  a  hundred  times  more  than 
ing  the  method  of  suppl^'ing  air.  Im-  necessary,  prodigiously  waste  fuel,  and 
portant  as  these  questions  are,  they  injure  or  kill  their  children  and  friends 
ought  to  have  occupied  another  place,  by  catarrhs,  rheumatism,  pleurisies.  Sec, 
The  too  probable  enect  of  this  digres-  To  these  persons  it  must  appear  won- 
sion  may  be — nay,  in  order  to  make  it  derful,  tnat  in  Russia,  where,  all 
possible  for  the  reader  to  fall  in  with  the  through  the  winter,  there  are  only 
new  arguments,  its  necessary  efiect  close  stoves  and  double  windows  care- 
must  be  —  such  an  occupation  of  his  fully  closed,  and  no  provision  made  for 
mind  with  mechanical  sunjects  that  it  ventilation  beyond  accidental  crevices, 
shall  retain  no  more  than  general  im-  the  people  are  very  healthy,  and  more 
pressions  upon  the  previous  physical  individuals  attain  a  very  advanced  age 
questions,  especially  if,  confiding  in  his  than  in  almost  any  other  country  m 
leader,  he  shall  have  neglected  to  study  Europe.  In  a  room  of  12  feet*  in  all 
well  his  facts  and  the  arguments  con-  its  dimensions,  and  containin]^  therefore 
nected  with  them.  Thus,  by  reducing  1728  cubical  feet  of  air,  there  is,  without 
any  clear  and  particular  impressions  any  ventilation  whatever,  an  allowance 
regarding  the  quantity  of  air  consti-  of  2  feet  a  minute,  for  one  person,  for 
tuting  wholesome  ventilation  into  such  more  than  14  hours.*' 
as  are  but  vague  and  general,  the  long  This  paragraph  is  perhaps  the  most 
digression  from  Art.  77  to  82  performs  a  influential  in  the  book,  on  account  of 
sophistical  part,  though  not  intended  to  which^  and  of  the  doctrine  it  inculcates, 
do  so  by  the  author:  it  serves  as  a  it  may  be  considered  by  far  the  most 
bridge  (or  carrying  the  reader  gradually,  important.  The  reader  who  carefully 
and  without  a  shock  to  his  understand-  studies  each  successive  sentence,  will 
ing,  from  the  pleasant  and  airy  ground  perceive  a  gradually  progressing  de- 
fae  was  first  placed  upon,  to  the  terj  parture  in  the  mind  of  the  author  from 
opposite  side,  as  will  now  appear.  that  demand  for  copious  ventilation 
Art.  82,  p.  66: — *' There  is,  with  re-  expressed  formerly,  until  he  at  last 
spect  to  ventilation,  a  popular  miscon-  closes,  by  giving  countenance  to  the 
ception  and  erroneous  practice,  of  a  Russian  system  of  what  we  should  call 
nature  the  opposite  of  the  total  neglect  sufibcation  in  England.  Impressed 
described  in  the  former  paragraphs:  with  a  conviction  of  the  prodigious 
because  ventilation  is  important,  tnere  importance  of  a  right  settlement  of  the 
are  persons,  not  satisfied  with  enough,  question  upon  which  the  author  ha» 
but  who  demand,  at  heavy  sacrifices,  agitated  the  public  mind,  I  must  request 
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aqj  one  time  entertDf^  our  houses,  falls  tive  amount  of  all  the  creTices  by  which 
short  of  the  quautitj  which  can  do  us  it  is  entering  the  room,  and  the  facilitjr 
good ;  but  the  water  entering^  a  ne? er-  by  which  it  can  pass  out  again,  and 
failingr  well  ereatlj  exceeds  the  quantitjr  also  according^  to  the  square  root  of  the 
which  can  oo  a  man  f^ood  at  anj  one  difference  between  the  external  and  in- 
time;  so  that  the  air  entering^  our  houses  temal  pressure.  In  how  disadvantage- 
falls  short  in  comparison  witn  the  water  ous  a  liffht  this  law  places  Dr.  Amott's 
of  a  ncTer-failing  well  even,  and  how  stove,  when  compared  with  open  fires, 
incomparably  short  of  a  Gangetic  or  will  be  shewn  hereafter.  In  tne  former 
Nilotic  ocean.  Before  such  a  compa-  part  of  the  passage  just  quoted,  refer- 
rison  bad  any  reality  in  it,  it  would  be  ence  is  maae  to  Art.  10  of  the  work, 
needful  to  shew  tnat  the  people  of  where  we  find  it  stated  : — **  In  respira- 
England  had  left  the  insides  or  their  tion  or  breathing  a  man  draws  into  his 
houses  to  live  upon  the  house-tops,  or  chest,  at  one  time,  about  twenty  cubic 
in  open  sheds.  The  author  proceeds — **  A  inches  of  air,  and  of  that  a  fifth  is  oxy- 
man  needs,  per  minute,  as  explained  gen,ofwhich  again  there  is  converted  into 
in  Art.  10,  the  oxygen  of  one-sixth  of  a  carbonic  acid  gas  nearly  one-half."  To 
cubical  foot  of  atmospheric  air ;  but,  be-  suppose  that  the  lungs  employed  so  much 
cause  of  the  mixture  of  his  breath  with  as  one-half  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  of 
the  air  around  him,  he  requires,  to  be  ordinary  respiration  would  be  to  fami- 
safe,  a  ventilation  of  from  two  to  three  liarize  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  our 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  Now,  the  ordi-  lungs  are  tougher-working  organs  than 
nary  workmanship  of  house-builders  in  they  really  are  ;  and  it  might  be  argued 
England,  leaves,  as  crevices  around  b^  some,  if  they  can  endure  to  retain 
doors  and  windows,  passage  for  many  air  in  their  vessels  until  one-half  of 
times  three  gallons  per  minute  ;  besides,  its  oxygen  has  been  vitiated,  they  can- 
that  there  is  the  powerful  ventilation  of  not  be  very  sensitive,— very  needful  of 
the  frequent  openings  of  the  door  when  perfectly  pure  air :  whereas,  if  only 
persons  come  and  go."  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  the  oxygen 
I  will  remark  upon  the  latter  part  of  of  the  air  we  inhale  is  employed— if 
this  sentence  first:  since  cubic  feet  the  air  yessels,  which  the  air  of  our 
have  been,  throughout,  the  term  em-  ordinary    respiration    traverses.    rej|ect 

Eloyed  by  the  author  to  measure  the  air  and  have  done  with  air,  of  which,  being 

y,*and,  as  he  had  just  said,  **  from  two  to  delicate,  they  can  only  make  use  of 

to  three  cubic  feet  were  needed,"  it  is  a  this  small   quantitjr ;    how  very  pure 

pity  that  the  expression  *'  many  times  ought  the  air  to  be  in  the  first  instance ! 

three  gallons"  should  have  been  used,  I   am  aware  of  the  experiments,    on 

when  the    actual    supply    was    being  record,  of  able  chemists,  showing  that, 

spoken  of,  for  the  argument  would  lead  while  ia  the  chest,  air  loses    from  a 

a  reader  to  suppose  that  many  times  fourth   to  one-half  of  its  free  oxygen; 

three  of  the  first  measure  were  being  and  from  these,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 

promised  him ;    and,  unless  watchful,  the  author  has  drawn  his  information, 

he    would    overlook    the     new    term  If  he  had  afforded  the  subject  more  at- 

**  gallons."     It  is  therefore  to  be  re-  tention  he  must  have  been  led  to  draw 

gretted  that,   having  commenced    the  a  distinction    between    the    two    yery 

argumentin  cubic  feet^  the  author  should  different  conditions  in  which  the  air  in 

have  closed  it  in  ^a//ofu.  Now,  a  gallon  our  lungs  is.     One,  and  by  far  the 

being  barely  the  sixth  part  of  a  cubic  larger  portion^  is  that  which  is  deep 

foot,  many  times  three    gallons  may  seated,  occupying  the  finer  ramifications 

still  be  under  one  time  three  cubic  feet,  and  extremities  of  the  air  vessels;  its 

The  quantity  must  exceed  four  times  quantiu  varies,  probably,  from  100  to 

three  gallons,  or  it  will  be  under  two  200  cubic  inches.      With  this  air  the 

cubic  leet  even.      What  the  leakage  lungfs  are  more  or  less  distended  during 

really  amounts  to,  in  any  one  case^  or  life ;  and  U  manifestly  must  undergo 

whether  the  author  meant  cubic  feet,  but  a  very  gpradual  renewal ;  for,  since 

and  not  gallons,  as  the  measure  of  it,  it  a  very  little  of  it  onl^is  discharged  with 

is  not  possible  to  form  any  judgment  of,  the  air  of  each  respiration,  very  many 

without  knowing  what  crevices  there  acts    of  ordinary  respiration   must  l>e 

are,  and  what  Uie  pressure  from  without  performed  before  this  air  can  be  chaii|^ed. 

is.    The  quantity  of  air  entering  will  If  tki$  air  should  be  breathed  out  into 

yary  according  to  the  form  and  coUec-  a  vessel,  I  have  no  doubt  that  one-half 
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•r  the  oxjgeD  it  bad  coDtaiocd  wodM 
be  fonad  conTCTted  into  euboDic  acid  ; 
and,  I  imagine,  that  it  mmt  bare  been 
upon  ibia  deeper-*e«te4  air,  wbieb 
camea  forik  onlj  by  a  rorced  eipiration 
or  aigh,  tbtt  ibe  cxperimenU  relerred  to 
baTe  been  made.  Indeed,  for  ibe  pnr- 
poae  of  catching  a  ^nnitilj  of  (be  ait 
from  ib«  Inof^,  it  m  higmj  ^bable 
that  ■  long  and  deep  expiranon  wm 
pncliaed  in  iboie  ciperimenU,  wbieb 
were  donbtleat  ttrj  correel ;  bnt  wbM 
cinnot  rigbllj  be  applied  to  ll>e  air  of 
our  present  or—*''™  ■   ''■"  '•-•   -■-  '- 


It  primar 


inarerT 

cbanffed 


dinerent  prcdicamcDt;  being; 
reapiration,  it  ia  bnt  a  abort  time 


t  ererf  ebb  and  flow  o 


n  the  cbett,  and  appean  to  occupy  on\j 
the  upper  put  and  tbe  larger  reiKU. 
In  quantity  it  nia;  not  exceed  from  15 
to  2d  cubic  incbea,  and  it  is  Ihii  air, 
of  courae,  which,  beine'  the  air  of  ordi- 
narr  reapiration,  fa  thai  of  wbieb  ibe 
author  i«  treating. 

At  hii  low  eitimate  of  fifteen  rcspi. 
ritiun*  in  a  minate,  about  300  cubic 
inches  of  air  would  be  breathed  each 
minute,  or  nearlj  93  grains  in  weight; 
and  in  34  faoan,  133,030  graina,  of 
which,  the  oxjften  would  amount  to 
31,471  grains;  iThalfof  this,  or  15,736 
^ratDR,  were  conTcrted  into  carbonic  acid, 
■t  would  require  fullj  three-eighths  of  ita 
weiffht,  or  6900  grains,  of  carbon  to 
corobine  with  it,  in  order  that  it  should 
be  converted  into  that  acid.  Now, 
taking  our  driest  food,  bread,  even  it 
has  so  much  moisture  and  other  ele- 
ments in  it,  that  we  shall  find  it  doe* 
not  contain,  at  it  comes  from  ihe  oren, 
mare  than  aboat  one-fiflh  of  ita  weigbt 
of  pure  carbon.  A  quartern  loaf,  there- 
furc,  maj  contain  about  tbe  above 
quantity,  5900  grains  of  carbon.  In 
order,  then,  to  supplj  tbe  carbonic  acid 

eenerated  in  bis  lungs,  at  the  rate  stated 
y  the  anthor,  a  man  would  have  to  eat 
a   qunricm  lonf  daily-   for  lliis  purpose 
alone,  in  mldition  to  all  llie  food  ii. 
earr  T'lr  his  nutrition, 

or^nary '■ —    ■ 

fearfully 


IpUlo- 

sophy  woolJ  be  •acfifiecd  to  a  furioBS 
and  (lonrodncliTe  out- breath bi^  of  car- 
bon.   Tbe  aolboT  proceed* — 

**  Yel  ibcro  are  in  Eogland  man/ 
penona,  wbo,  nnder  alt  circa  mslancea, 
call  ont  for  open  fires  and  open  windowa, 
and  by  the  cold  cnrrenta,  and  mWt  coa- 
conitanta  of  a  rentilatioii  tirentjr  or  a 
bandred  time*  man  than  weceasaij, 
■rodigiotnly  waste  fnel,  and  injare,  or 
Idl,  their  eUldren  and  frirada  by 
pleuriascs.   See." 


be   a' warm    adroeate  for   (,  .._, 

(though  I  would  hare  tbem  eiii)riajed 
m  a  different  manner)  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  persons,  who,  nnder  any  circnm. 
atances,  excepting,  perhaps,  to  aweetcn 
a  bouse  of  a  morning,  caH  ont  for  open 
windows  from  the  month  of  October,  at 
least,  to  that  of  April ;  and  nnder  certain 
circumatancet  only  in  the  aammer. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  pity  that  tbe  anibor 
should  connect  together  so  very  different 
desires,  as  that  for  open  firet,  and  that 
(or  open  windows;  and  by  tbe  help  of 
an  alliteration,  by  repeating  in  the 
reader^  ear  tbe  sound  of  the  epithet 
open,  should  endanger  in  bia  mind  sncb 
a  connecting  of  the  two,  as  would  cfaa^e 
the  one  with  the  abaurditiesof  tbe  other. 
Is  it  tbe  ordinary  ventilation  excited  by 
open  fires  through  the  crevices  ot  eloted 
windows  and  doors,  or  is  it  a  ventilation 
unheard-of  eUewhere,  through  windows 
thrown  open,  which  ia  said  to  be  so 
prodigiouslif  more  than  necessary,  and 
so  deslroctive  to  the  public  health  ? 
It  were  far  better  for  the  subsidence  of 
error  in  the  public  mind  to  let  the  sab- 
ject  rpst,  than  to  handle  it  in  sncb  a 
manner  r  the  continuance  of  any  ex- 
isting error  were  preferable  to  that 
wbieb  must  arise  from  interweaving  two 
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venlilation  which  prevails  universallj  tig^ation  of  the  oriciu,  nature,  and  pro- 
in  England  in  our  houses,  is  exorbitantly  gress  of  this  formidable  disease,  with  its 
great,  and  the  cause  of  all  these  dis.  appropriate  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
eases.     The  usual  method  of  supplying  ment. 

unterapered  air  through  crevices  onlv.  The  operation  consists  in  passing  « 

is  a  practice  no  one  can  more  earnestly  small  and  delicately  constructed  trocar 

desire  to  see  altered  than  myself,  as  the  into  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and 

Eublic   will   in  due   time  be  satisfied;  drawing  off  so  much  fluid  as  the  powers 

ut  while   I   would    greatly  desire   a  of  the  constitution  will  admit  of.     The 

change  in  our  system  of  ventilation,  I  most  eligible  spot  at  which  the  trocar 

would  increase  rather  than  diminish  its  can  be  introduced,  is  in  the  course  of 

auantity,    convinced    that    these    (the  the  coronal  suture,  about  midway  be- 

iseases   of  our  climate)  arise,  in  the  tween  the   crista  galli  process  of  the 

great    maiority    of    cases,    from    that  ethmoid  bone   ana  the  anterior  funta- 

occasionai  and  unaccustomed  exposure,  nel,  so  that  the  danger  of  wounding 

against  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  the  corpus  striatum  is  avoided  on  the 

be  always  on  our  guard,  but  ag^ainst  one  hand,  and  the  longitudinal  sinus  on 

the  effects  of  which  all  our  experience  the  other.     The  instrument  usually  pe- 

I troves  that  we  are  rendered   less  and  iietrates  about  two  inches,  and  in  moat 

ess  susceptible,   in  proportion   as   we  cases  the  serum  has  been  colourless,  but 

accustom  ourselves  to  a  more  and  more  occasionally  tinged  with  blood.     In  one 

frequent  renewal  of  the  air  in  which  we  instance,  and  that  was  in  the  last  child 

live;    and   there  is  no   reason   why  it  operated  on  at  St.  Bartholomew's  only 

should   not  be  renewed  with  tempered  a  few  weeks  since,  a  large  and  alarming 

air ;    but  in  that  case  I  am  prepared  to  (quantity  of  florid  bloocT  escaped  ;  most 

show  that  the  thermometer  stove  is  an  likely  from  a  branch  of  the  meningeal 

apparatus  by  no  means  well  calculated  artery.     Sometimes  on  withdrawing  the 

for  the  purpose.      Of  this,   however,  trocar  the  water  will  not  flow  until  a 

hereafter,  under  its  proper  head.  probe  has  been  passed  along  the  canula 

[To  be  continued.]  ^^  remove  portions  of  cerebrum  which 

____^_^^_______^_______________^.  block  it  up.    Afler  taking  away  all  the 

_    _  fluid  that  can  be  removed  consistently 

THE  RESULTS  OF  TAPPING  THE  ^ith   safety,  the    bead,  which   should 

HEAD  always  be  steadily  compressed  by  an 

assistant  during  the  operation,  may  be 

IN  NINETEEM  CASES  OF  BTDROCBPHALCS.  ,,^p^^   ^i^^,  IdheSlTe  plwter,    that  it 

— — "  may  retain  its  diminished  size,  and  that 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  *''«  ^e.«'"^"l   consequenc^i  of  suddenly 

removing  long-continued  pressure  from 

Sir,  the  brain  may  be  averted. 

Nearly  ten  years  having  elapsed  since  I  have  now  tapped  in  nineteen  cases, 

I  was  first  induced  to  attempt  the  cure  of  and  of  these  ten  were  living  when  last 

chronic  hydrocephalus  by  withdrawing  heard  of.    Several  of  the  children,  be- 

the  fluid  from  the  ventricles,  the  time  fore  the  operation,  were  reduced  to  the 

seems  to  have  arrived  when  the  profession  most  deplorable  condition,  having  fre- 

hasa  claim  on  me  for  some  account  of  the  quent  convulsions,   with  loss  of  sight, 

results  of  these  operations ;  and,  indeed,  emaciation,  (Sec. ;  but  the  diminution  or 

this   has  become   necessary,  in   conse-  disappearance   of  these  symptoms  has 

quence  of  the  numerous  applications  for  been  very  remarkable.     In  some  cases 

information    on   the  subject  by   prac-  the  results  have  been  triumphantly  suc- 

titioners,  not  only  in  Britain,  but   in  cessful ;  in  others,  from  the  reluctance 

many  distant  parts  of  the  world.     Still,  of  the  parenU  to  have   the  operation 

it  is  a  matter  involving  such  important  repeated,  only  temporary  relief  has  been 

considerations,  that  until  experience  has  afforded  ;    but  none   of  these  children 

thrown  much  more  light  upon  it,  I  do  died  either  during  or  immediately  after 

not   feel   justified    in   advancing    any  the  operation,  and  those  which,  in  the 

thing  beyond  the  mere    statement  of  subsequent  list,  are  reoorted  as  dead, 

facts,  sucn  as  the  present  position  of  my  survived  weeks  or  montns  ailer  the  fluid 

inquiries  warrants,  leaving  to  a  future  was  withdrawn, 

day  a  more  methodical  and  full  inves-  All  the  operations  were  performed  in 
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tbe  pretence  of  many  medical  men,  and  qaantity  thirtj-four  ounces  and  a  half, 

moat  of  tbem   before  lar^e   bodies  of  Tbia  child  was  progrressing' moat  aatiafiic- 

fttudents,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi-  toriljr  when  it  became   tlie   aobiect  of 

ta1,and  their  prosress  has  been  watched  booping-coagby  to  which  intractaole  dts- 

hy  gentlemen  wlio  bare  felt  a  deep  in-  ease  it  fell  a  victim  some  montlis  after 

terest    in    their  termination ;    ana  al'  the  last  operation, 
though  exclusive  dependence  has  been        The  lAtril  operation  was  performed  oo 

Slac^    on    tbe    withdrawal    of    the  William  Wilmer,  a  boj  now    (March 

uid  without  tbe  auxiliary  assiatance  of  1838)   under  a  course  of  edncatioB  in 

any  pharmaceutical  or  other  medical  tbe    Orphan    Working    School,     City 

means,  yet  I  consider  much  of  tbe  sue-  Road  ;     nearly    tight    years     baring 

cesstobe  attributable  to  tbe  kind  and  able  elapsed  since    twenty-fonr    oonees    of 

superintendence  of  medical  friends.  water  were  taken  away  by  twice  tapping 

Having  long  entertained  a  conviction  him.    Tbe  history  of  this  iotereating 

that  this  deplorable  disease  ought  not  ease  has  been  g^ven  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  of 

to  be  left  without  something  being  done  the  City  Dispenssfy,  whose  patient  he 

for  its  relief  or  cure,  and  not  discou-  was.     That  toe  account  asay  be  aatben- 

raged  by  the  want  of  success  that  had  ticated    and    impartial,    tbe   fc^lowing 

followed  sinular  attempts,  and  consider-  statement  is  an  extract  from  that  com- 

ing  **  anceps  remedtum    melius  quam  munication  :— '*  William  Wilmer,  age«I 

nulluniy^  it  was  in  tbe  autumn  of  1828  4  months,  came  under  my  care  in  the 

that—  month  of  July  1830.  His  bead  was  of  an 

The  first  operation  was  performed,  enormous  size,  and  had  been  so  from  its 

on  Catherine  Seager,  aged  w  months,  birth :  tbe  forehead  was  large  and  pro- 

whose  head  bad    been  gradually  es-  ament;  his  eyes  heavy,  and  somewhat 

hirgring  during  the  previous  half  year,  eonvolsedlv  frequent  hiccup  and  rorait- 

Not  more  than  two  ounces  of  serum  ing,  <Sce.  Several  gentlemen  bad  seen  the 

flowed  ;  but  on  a  probe  being  passed  case, and  thejr  all  gave  it  upas  hopeless, 

into  the  ventricle  (oy  Mr.  Harvey,  of  In  tbe  beginning  of  August  jDr.Cononest 

Islington),    when    the    child    reached  performed  the  operation  upon  tb»  child, 

home,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  and  immediately  tbe  fluid  issued  forth 

escaped  stillicidio^  so  that  during  the  in  a  stream,  at  first  clear,  and  afterwards 

night  it  was  calculated  that  the  satu-  a  little  tinged  with  blood.     During  the 

rated  bandages  and  napkins  could  not  remainder  of  tbe  day  tbe  child  conti- 

contain  less  than  two  pmts.     Only  one  nued  rather  weakly,  but  was  more  lively 

paroxysm  of  convulsions  followeo   the  than  be  had  ever  previously  been,  and 

operation,  and  some  symptoms  of  me-  for  some  time  afterwards  the  intensity 

nmgeal    in-itation     whicn    supervened  of  all  the  former  symptoms  greatly  di- 

were  speedily  subdued  by  leeches  and  minisbed.     When   a  month,  however, 

cold   evaporating  lotions.    Two  years  had  nearly  elapsed,  it  was  considered 

and  a  half  subsequently  I  bad  the  high  requisite  to  repeat  the  operation,  and  on 

gratification,   in  company    with    some  the  3d  of  September  Dr.  Conquest  again 

friends,    to    see  this  child,  when   tbe  extracted  a  clear  liquid,  to  toe  amount 

parents  lefl  England  for  America,  and  of   twelve    ounces  more.      Tbe    child 

It  was  not  only  in  perfect  health  of  bod^,  sleeps  well,  eats  heartily,  is  very  lively, 

without  tbe  slightest  evidence  of   its  and  in  full  possession  of  all  its  mental 

having  been  the  subject  of  so  formida-  faculties. 

ble  a  disease,  but  in  the  full  possession  "  (Signed)   H.  S.  Caldwell,  M.D. 

of  its  intellectual  powers.  «<  September  6,  1832." 

Tbe  second  case  was  that  of  William 
Honey,  aged  8  months.    The  enlarge-        Amongfst  other  things  mentioned  in 

mentof  the  bead  bad  been  perceptible  the  paper   from  which  this  extract  is 

about  six  weeks,  and  on  the  20th  of  taken,  is  tbe  curious  fact,  that  the  head, 

November,  1829,  I  tapped  him,  at  St.  which  was  so  enormously  large  at  tbe 

Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  withdrew  time  of  the  operation,  remained  sta- 

twelve  ounces  of  colourless  serum  from  tionary,  although  the  size  and  strength 

the  right  ventricle.    On  the  2d  of  De-  of  the  body  has  gradually  increased  in 

cember,  twelve  ounces  more  were  with-  proportion  to  the  age  of  tbe  boy ;  and 

drawn ;  and  on  the  16th  an  additional  now    that    nearly    eisrht    years    have 

ten  ounces  and  a  half:  making  the  total  elapsed,  the  bead,  although  dispropor^ 
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tionatelj  larj^e,   remains  at  alK>ut  the  sight  of,  and  may  now  very  probably 

same  dimensions.  be  dead,  althous^h  when  last  seen,  some 

The  fourth   case,  that  of  Elizabeth  time  subsequent! v  to  their  having*  been 

ForBter,  is  referred  to  with  more  than  operated  upon,  they  were  living, 

ordinary  interest,  not  only  because  it  is  Of  course  these  operations  have  been 

the  one  from  which  the  largest  quantity  attended  with  different  degrees  of  suc- 

of  water  was  extracted  (no  less  than  cess.      Unquestionably  some  are  cases 

fifty-five  ounces),  but  more  particularly  of  perfect  recovery ;  but  in   every  in- 

because  I  had  lost  sight  of  tne  child  for  stance  there  has  been  a  very  marked 

years,  and  thought  it  was  dead,   until,  diminution  of  suffering,  and  prolonga- 

in  September  last,  I  received  the  follow,  tion  of  life,  and  in  no  one  case  has  a 

ing    most    gratifying    communication,  fatal  termination  been  accelerated, 

which   I   transcribe  entire,    as  it  will  Dr.  B.  G.  Babington  has  analysed 

convey  all  necessary  information  of  the  the  fluid  with  g^^at  care,  and  states  its 

case : —  specific   gravity  to   be   1004.     It  does 

not  coagulate  by  heat,  acids,  or  alcohol, 

"  Dear  sir, — Being  lately  on  a  visit  and  consequently  does  not  contain  al- 

in   Buckinghamshire,  I   was   enabled,  bumen.     Tincture  of  galls  produces  no 

through  the  kindoe&s  of  Mr.  Cowley,  of  immediate  precipitate,  but  after  stand- 

Winslow,  to  see  the  child,   Elizabeth  ing  some  hours   a  few  brown    flocculi 

Forster,  residing  at  Little  Harwood,  on  subside,  proving  that  it  contains  a  very 

whom  you  performed  the  operation  for  little  gelatine.    On  evaporation,    1000 

hydrocephalus  about   five  years  since,  grains  yield  10  grains  oi  solid  matter, 

Her  countenance  and  general  appear-  chiefly  chloride  of  soda,  proved  by  pre- 

ance  are  health V,  her  appetite  good,  and  cipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver.     The 

her  rest  at  night  undisturbed  ;  she  has  liquid  therefore  contains,  in  100  parts — 
been  attending  a  school  in  the  village, 

where  her  progress  has  been  equal  to  ?^^^®r ^', 

that  of   the   o3ier  children;    she   an-  Sui    ^5®"r"^ *L/t 

swered  questions  which  I  addressed  to  Rl'i^"^,?/!^*,  "J .^1^  . 

her  on  tlis  and  other  subjecU,  with  a  ^^^^  «^^  *^"^  ^^» J ^ 

shrewdness  for  which  her  governess  says  100000 
she  is  remarkable.  The  greatest  cir- 
cumference of  the  head  is  twenty-two  In  no  instance  has  clearly  marked 
inches;  the  ossification  is  complete,  congenital  disease  been  permanently 
with  the  exception  of  the  posterior  fon-  benefited,  and  those  cases  have  done 
tanel,  and  two  other  openings  of  the  best  in  which  eflfusion  manifestly  re- 
same  size,  two  inches  apart,  on  either  suited  from  inflammatory  action,  and  in 
side  of  the  medial  line,  in  the  course  of  which  cerebral  excitement  followed  the 
the  coronal  suture.  Her  mother  shewed  operation.  The  number  of  cases  tapned, 
a  lively  sense  of  g^titude  for  the  benefit  with  the  quantity  withdrawn,  will  be 
she  has  experienced  under  the  treatment  seen  in  the  tabular  summary  which 
to  which  you  had  subjected  her.  concludes  this  brief  notice  of  the  subject. 

**  Yours,  &c.  {Vide  next  page J\ 
"  Francis  Cook,  M.D." 

I  feel  no  ordinary  pleasure  in  thus 

It  would  be  useless  at  present  to  de-  simply  recording  the  progress  of  my 

tail  the  particulars  of  the  other  fifteen  investigation  of  this  momentous  and 

cases,  as  all   that  is  important  to  be  interesting  subject,  and  shall  be  most 

known  will  be  found  in  the  summary  happy  to  receive  from  my  professional 

given  at  the  end  of  this  communication,  bretnreo  any  suggestions  that  may  as- 

and  from  which  it  appears  that,  of  the  sist  me  in  attempting  to  diminish  this 

nineteen  children  operated  upon,  ten  one    source    of  oaman  suffering  and 

were  living  when  last  heard  of,  and  death. — lam, sir, 

nine  are  ciead ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  Your  obedient  senrant, 

state,  that  as  most  of  these  children  J.  T.  Conquest,  M.D* 

were  amongst  the  lower  classy  of  so-  p,„,^„^  g^„^^ 

ciety,    who  are  continually   changing  March  i.isas. 

their  residences,  several  have  been  lost  » 
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No. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

la 

H 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


Name. 


19 


Catherine  Setger 

William  Honey 

William  Wilmer 

JohnHall    

Aifrad  P^uman   

Mary  Ragon    

Charles  Biacomb 

John  Ward 

JohnClanditt 

Charles  Clarke    » 

Elizabeth  Forster  •  •  •  • 

Jemima  Evans    

Jane  Brocken 

Eleanor  Mahoney  •  •  •  • 

Francis  Chiddy     

Thomas  Norman    •••• 

Anne  Armenio*  • 

James  Thomson  •••••• 

John  Pratt 


No.  of  timet 
operated  on. 


I 
3 
S 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 


Qoantity  with- 
drairn. 


44 


"xxxirss. 

XXIT. 

xlvigss. 
xlr. 
XXV j. 
XX. 

•  •  • 

xxij. 
xvij. 
Iv. 
▼ijss. 

•  •  • 

XllJ. 

ix. 
xxxig. 

V' 
xxxjss. 

xiv. 

ix. 


Liviog« 


455 


I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

I 

1 

1 
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O 
1 

O 
1 

i 
O 
1 
1 
1 
1 

o 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0 
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ON  THE  ANATOMY  OF  CERTAIN 
STRUCTURES 

IN 

MYRIAPODA  AND  ABACHNIDA, 

WHICH   HAVE    BEEN    THOUGHT    TO    HAVE 
BELONGED  TO  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

The  communication  of  Mr.  Lord,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Gazette,  respectinf^^ 
a  structure  observed  in  the  centipede, 
Scolopendra  morsitant^  is  one  of  parti- 
cular interest,  since  the  fact  stated  by 
liim  has  immediate  application  to  the 
controversy  now  penaing  between  Dr. 
Orant  and  myself ;  this  structure  being 
that  which  Dr.  Grant  has  hitherto  de- 
scribed as  the  true  motor  tract,  and 
which  has  also  been  considered  by  my- 
self as  analogous  to  the  transverse 
nerves  of  lepidopterous  insects.  It 
now  appears  tnat  the  analogies  between 
these  aifferent structures  in  Invertebrata, 
had  not  been  correctly  ascertained. 

I  had,  however,  long  ago  suspected 
that  the  structure  in  question  in  the 
ceDtipedci  and  an  analogous  one  in  the 


scorpion,  did  not  in  realitj  belong  to 
the  nervous  system^  and  have  stated  my 
opinions,  and  shewed  my  preparations  to 
many  friends,  but  have  becrn  withheld 
from  publishing  them  in  conseqaence  of 
my  investigations  of  those  structures 
forming  part  of  a  yet  unfinished  series 
of  observations  on  the  vascular  system 
of  invcrtebrated  animals.  I  had  not, 
however,  traced  the  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  dorsal  vessel  in  the  cen- 
tipede and  the  structure  in  question  (f), 
wnich  may  be  called  the  iupra-spinal 
vessel,  analogous  to  one  in  a  similar 
situation  in  Crustacea,  as  described  by 
Dr.  Edwards.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Lord^s 
description  of  this  vessel  in  the  centi- 
pede, I  must  state  that  the  central  ar- 
tery  or  continuation  of  the  dorsal  vessel 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cesophagus 
gives  off  a  pair  of  branches  almost  im- 
mediately behind  the  brain,  and  these 
pass  outwards  behind  the  two  lobes, 
while  the  middle  arterjr  is  continued 
beneath  the  brain,  as  m  insects  and 
other  Articulata.  The  branch  described 
as  originating  at  the  side  of  the  OBsopha. 
gus  from  the  lateral  communicating 
arches^  between  the  heart  and  supra- 
spinal vessel,  passes  forwards  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  second  segment,  and 
then  divides  into  two  branches ;  the  fint 
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of  wbicb  p:isses  outwards,  and   enters  and  one  single  central  one,  which  be« 

the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  niandi>  comes  very  small,  and  runs  along  the 

bles,  while  the  other  runs  to  the  mid-  mediiin  line  of  the  oesophagus  to  the 

die  of  the  headland  passes  beneath  the  anterior  part  of  the  cepbalo-thorax.  The 

muscles  of  the    anterior  part   of  the  other    vessels    are  again  divided   and 

mouth  and  antennae.  From  the  posterior  given  to  the  surroandiug  limbs.    The 

part  of  the  communicating  arches  there  second  pair  of  these  vessels  appears  to 

appears  to  originate  a  branch,  wbicb  I  pass  around  the  oesophagus,  and  unite 

consider  as  the  commencement  of  a  ve-  oeneatb  it  in  a  sinus  just  posterior  to  the 

nous  lateral    trunk;    while  the  small  great  ganglion,  and  from  this  the  supra- 

branch  which  arises  in  the  median  line,  spinal  vessel  (e)  apparently  takes  its  ori- 

on  the  anterior  part  at  the  junction  of  gin.  It  then  passes  under  a  bony  arch  in 

the  arches,  on  the  nervous  cord,  passes  the  cepbalo-tborax,  unto  which  it  is  so 

forwards   to    the   first  sub-oesophageal  strongly  attached,  that  it  was  considered 

ganglion,   and  then   divides  into   two  by    Professor  Miiller  as    a   ligament. 

branches,  which  proceed  to  the  base  of  Ailer  this  it  pursues  its  eoa«se,{rradually 

the  antennae.     It   was  the    course    «^  deereasiBg  in  aisKe,  as  noticed  by  Dr. 

these  branches  diat  fint  led  me  to  sos-  (Jrant,  along  the  upper  surface  of  the 

pect  that  thb  structure  was  not  part  of  cords,  as  far  as  toe    terminal  caudal 

the  nervous  system.  ganglion,  and  appears  to  end  in  two 

I  have  now  to  state,  that  the  structure  small  branches,  wnich  seem  to  take  the 
which  lies  upon  the  nervous  cord  in  course  of  the  terminal  nerves  of  the 
the  scorpion,  Scorpio  afw  and  S.  Eu-  cords.  Throughout  this  course  it  sends 
ropcDus,  belongs  also  to  the  vascular  down  from  its  under  surface,  both  ante- 
system.  I  was  first  led  to  suspect  this  rior  and  posterior  to  each  ganglion  (e  A), 
in  the  scorpion  from  this  structure  be-  between  the  nervous  cords,  a  branch, 
iiig  always  contracted  irregularly  in  its  which  unites  beneath  the  cord  with  an- 
course,  being  sometimes  compressed  other  vessel  (/)  Me  nf&f^tii<i/,  but  which 
from  side  to  side,  and  sometimes  flat-  I  am  not  aware  has  hitherto  been  no- 
tened,  and  lying  on  the  nervous  cord,  ticed  in  the  scorpion,  althouj^h  a  similar 
like  a  ribbon,  and  from  its  tearing,  one  was  noticed  by  Duges  m  the  leecb, 
transversely,  like  a  vessel,  very  easily ;  and  called  by  bim  the  tubnervaL  I 
but  was  recently  confirmed  in  this  opi-  have  been  unable  to  trace  this  vessel  to 
nion  on  finding  it  was  hollow,  and  its  origin  in  the  cepbalo -thorax,  where  I 
oAen  partially  filled  with  granulated  first  observed  it,  and  from  whence  it  is 
matter,  and  I  have  since  more  com-  continued  along  the^  under  surface  of 
pletely  made  out  its  anatomy  and  vas-  the  cords  to  the  caudal  ganglion.  Be- 
en lar  nature.  neatb   the  first  abdominal  ganglion  it 

The  dorsal  vessel  or  heart  (&)  in  the  gives  ofi*  a  branch  which  passes  back- 
scorpion  may  be  said  to  originate  from  wards  along  the  middle  of  the  under 
the  superior  caudal  vessel  (c),  which  surface  of  the  abdomen  until  it  meets 
runs  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  tbe  tail  and  amastomoses  with  a  vessel  which 
to  the  base,  gradually  enlarging  in  its  runs  transversely  across  the  body  (^r), 
course,  and  giving  ofi*  in  each  caudal  and  pursuing  the  course  of  the  nerves, 
segment  a  pair  of  lateral  vessels  (Q,  from  the  first  abdominal  ganglion,  is 
which  pass  around  the  sides  of  the  tail,  distributed  on  each  side  to  tbe  base  of 
and  anastomose  beneath  each  ganglion  the  respiratory  sacs ;  a  similar  trans* 
of  the  nervous  system,  with  a  vessel  verse  vessel  is  given  off  from  the  subner- 
(/*)  beneath  the  cord  (d),  and  which  val  beneath  the  second  ganglion  (g),  in 
I  shall  presently  describe  as  the  the  course  of  the  nerves  to  the  respira- 
sub'spinal  vessel.  The  heart  or  true  tory  sacs ;  and  a  similar  one  beneath 
dorsal  vessel  consists  of  distinct  cham-  the  third  ganglion,  which  is  distri- 
bers,  furnished  with  valves*,  and  runs  buted  in  like  manner ;  while  another 
along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  as  single  vessel  also  originates  from  the 
far  as  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ce-  subnerval  beneath  the  third  ganglion, 
phalo-thorax  (a),  where  it  descends  very  and  passing  forwards  into  tbe  integu- 
suddenly  upon  tbe  cesophagus,  and  ment  of  tbe  abdomen,  divides  into  two 
spreads  out  behind  and  above  the  great  equal  trunks,  which,  like  the  preceding 
ganglion  into  three  pairs  of  branches,  vessels,  are  given  to   the    respiratory 

: sacs.    In  the  tail  of  the  scorpion  the 

*  Not  figured  la  the  drawing.  subnenral  vessel  also  gives  off  a  branch 
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beneath  each  ganglion,  which  unites,  as 
above  stated,  witn  a  branch  from  the 
superior  caudal  vessel  (y/c),  or  origcin 
of  the  heart.  Judging  from  the  pecu- 
liar  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the 
subspinal  vessel  to  the  respiratory  sacs, 
I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the 
true  portal   or  venous  trunk,  and  the 


supra-spinal,  to  judg-e  from  its  directioa 
and  direct  continuity  with  the  heart,  as 
an  aortal  or  arterial  trunk.  The  blood, 
after  beine  aerated  in  the  sacs,  is  re- 
turned to  toe  heart  by  four  seta  of  ves- 
sels, which  originate  in  the  pulmonaiy 
sacs  in  small  branches,  and  which,  bav. 
ing  formed  distinct  trunks,  pass  directly 
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from  the  sacs  to  the  inferior  lateral  sur- 
face of  the  heart.  I  suspect  that  there 
are  also  two  lateral  venous  trunks ;  but 
these  I  have  not  satisfactorily  traced. 

These  structures  find  analogies  in 
insects  and  other  Articulata.  In  perfect 
lepidopterous  insects  there  is  a  large 
spinal  vessel  lying  upon  the  abdominal 
portion  of  the  cords.  This  was  first 
noticed  by  Lyonet,  but  not  as  a  vessel,  in 
his  posthumous  publication,  1832,  p.  505, 
(plate  52,  fig.  18  ;  and  54,  fig.  2  )  ;  and 
subsequently  by  myself,  in  the  Phil. 
Trans.  1834,  p.  3»5,  plate  xiv.,  fig.  9(a). 
This  is  evidently  the  supra-spinal  ves- 
sel. Duges,  as  above  stated,  shewed  an 
infra.spinal  vessel  in  the  leech  ;  but 
there  exists  also  a  su^ra-spinal,  and  I 
regard  the  like  to  exist  in  Myriapoda, 
although  not  distinctly  traced. 

These  facts  will  prove  that  the  supra- 
spinal structures  inmyriapodsand  arach- 
nidans  belong  to  the  vascular  and  not 
to  the  nervous  system,  and  controvert 
the  opinion  entertained  by  Dr.  Grant, 
who  regards  them  as  the  mo/ory  portion 
of  the  nervous  system ;  while,  I  trust, 
they  will  tend  to  establish  the  opinion  I 
have  advanced,  that  the  true  motor 
structures  in  these  classes  consist,  as  de- 
scribed in  my  paper,  1834,  of  a  series  of 
fibres  which  form  part  of  the  longitudi- 
nal cords,  and  pass  directly  over  the 
ganglia  in  all  the  classes. 
I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
George  Newport. 

10,  UnUeraity  Street. 
March  «,I8S8. 


ON  THE  ERUPTION  ATTENDING 
EPIDEMIC  FEVER*. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 
Sir, 

Since  the  attention  of  the  medical  world 
has  been  directed  to  the  exanthematic 
nature  of  what  is  called  petechial  erup- 
tion in  continued  or  typhus  fever,  almost 
all  the  practitioners  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  such  epidemics 
acxnowledge  a  peculiar  spottea  appear- 
ance of  the  skin  taking  place  m  the 
first  week  of  the  disease,  exhibiting 
•pots  of  different  colour,  size,  form,  and 
number,  according  to  the  different  cha. 
racter  of  the  epidemic,  the  age  and  con. 
stitution  of  the  natient,  the  time  which 
the  spots  themselves  have  existed,  Sec. ; 
but  having  all  the  common  character- 
that  they  disappear  on  pressure,  or  that 
they  consist  of  a  simple  turgescence  of 
the  capillary  vessels  in  the  points  in 
which  they  are  seen.  It  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  we  call  them  fever 
eruption,  typhoid  eruption,  roseolaf, 
measle-like  spots,  and  so  on.  I  feel 
myself  convinced,  by  a  special  attention 
which  I  have  paid  to  the  subject  from 
1833,  when  I  first  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  an  epidemic  typnus,  while 
attending  the  dispensary  practice  of  the 
well-known  clinical  school  in  Halle, 
down  to  the  present  time— having  at- 
tended the  fever  wards  in  Vienna  for  a 
few  months,  the  Parisian  hospitals  for 
almost  a  year — having  visited  the  fever 
wards  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool,  for  a  few  days,  attended 
carefully  the  Dublin  hospitals  for  three 
months,  and  until  this  day  the  fever 
hospital  of  Glasgow  (as  oAen  as  my 
health  allowed  me)  during  two  months 
—that,  from  the  pale  or  rose-coloured 
spot  (macula),  which  is  called  in  France 
tache  ttfphode,  Eruption  typhode^  to  the 
papular  spots,  which  have  deceived 
even  experienced  practitioners  at  first 
sight,  taken  by  them  for  measles,  there 
is  a  regular  gradation,  that  all  degrees 
are  observed,  occasionally,  in  the  same 
epidemic  or  endemic  fever,  but  that 
there  is  no  doubt,  although,  that  either 
may  be  at  one  time  the  rule,  and  at 
another  the  exception. 

*  As  there  It  tome  pecaliarity  of  idiom  in  thia 

Kiper,  it  may  be  proper  to  keep  ia  mind  that  the 
telilgent  anthor  of  It  it  a  foreigner.—Eo.  Oa«. 
t  In  an  account  of  the  epidemic  typhus  of  Ib33 
IC  ,?■"•.  ('•  8taberoh,  de  typho  exantheinatico 
Halts  epfdcmtco:  Halls,  1884),  I  waa  induced  m 
to  caU  the  fonu«  which  I  always  obscnred. 
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In  like  manner  the  course  which  he  permitted  to  call  exanthematous  pe- 
those  spots  follow  differs  in  length,  de-  tecnice  (ecch ymotic  state  of  the  ezantoe- 
Telopment,  and  termination.  Sometimes  matous  spots).  Dr.  Peehles  (/.  e,  p.  10), 
they  disappear  in  a  few  days;  some-  I  understand,  denies  this  chang'e  posi- 
times  they  become  livid,  and  remain  so  tively  ;  and  in  the  thesis  above  quoted, 
until  they  disappear,  or  they  become  p.  30,  I  said,  speaking  of  the  roseola 
red  again  ;  sometimes  thev  disappear  spola  sometimes  oecoming  livid — *'  mi- 
while  yet  pink-coloured,  and  so  on;  but  nime  vero,  hie  peteccbias  me  vidisse, 
I  must  repeat  that  they  continue  to  fade  quis  suspicetur,  quum  macule  htecce 
on  pressure  until  they  disappear.  semper    digito    prementi    cederent,  ac 

The  spots  observed  by  Hildenbrand,  circa  eas    rare    apparerent,    petechia 

Reuss,  bischoff,  &c.,  and  recently  by  verce,  colore  ceterisque  criteriis  plane  ab 

Peebles,  Perry,  and  many  other  medical  lis  discrepantes.'' 

authors,  are  <lescribed  as  following  this        But  although    f  am  satisfied  that  I 

course ;  and  I  may  add,  in  the  epidemic  was  not  mistaken  with  regard  to  those 

of  1833  above  mentioned  I  never  saw  observations,     which,    however,     were 

another  termination.  made  in  an  epidemic  of  small  extent,  I 

What  is  called  Petechia  vera  (purpura,  shall  be  most  nappy  to  show  to  any  man 
Willan)  are  ecchymoses  of  different  sizea  who  will  accompany  me»  for  two  or 
in  the  rete  mucosum,  of  which  we  have  three  days,  into  ttie  wards  of  the  Glas- 
tbe  best  example  in  the  purpura  km*  gow  fever  hospital,  the  above-mentioned 
morrhagica  of  Werlhof.  We  may  com-  change  of  the  exanthematous  spots  into 
pare  them  to  flea-bites,  because  the  re-  the  petechial^-into  spots  whicn  do  not 
semblance  is  often  very  striking.  Those  fade  on  pressure— taking  place  in  many 
•pots  were  supposed  until  now,  by  a  cases  of  well-marked  exanthematous 
great  many  practitioners,  to  have  cba^  eruption.  While  studying  the  fever  in 
racterized  the  typhus  epidemics,  which  the  Dublin  hospitals  Isuuposed  this  to 
afflicted  more  or  less,  in  the  beginning  be  the  case,  ana  I  think  I  mentioned  it 
of  this  century,  all  the  countries  which  to  my  learned  friend.  Dr.  Robert  Law  ; 
were  the  theatres  of  the  French  wars,  but  as  I  am  not  certain  how  far  he  ap- 
and  I  refer  to  the  very  numerous  ac-  proved  of  this  opinion,  I  cannot  avail 
counts  gi^cn  of  them  in  Germany  (of  myself  of  his  authority :  hut  in  Glas- 
which  I  have  quoted  in  my  thesis  those  gow,  attending  the  same  cases  ewcry 
alone  who  paid  more  or  less  attention  day,  and  comparing  the  state  of  the 
to  the  existence  of  an  exanthema-  eruption  with  great  care,  I  found  that 
tons  eruption).  Many  very  accurate  petechial  spots  (which  did  not  fade  on 
observers  describe  them  as  being  pete-  pressure)  were  to  be  seen  to-day  in 
chial  (purpura,  Willan).  Others,  and  I  cases,  were  the  day  before  exanthema^ 
may  refer  to  the  most  valuable  paper  of  tons  snots,  fading  on  pressure,  of  the 
Dr.  Peebles,  in  No.  126  of  the  Edin^  same  form,  and  almost  of  the  same  co- 
burifh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  lour,  existed.  This  struck  me,  and  I 
suppose  that  those  authors  have  been  mentioned  it  to  my  very  learned  and 
mistaken,  and  that  they  overlooked  the  very  kind  friends.  Dr.  Anderson  (the 
circumstance  that  the  true  petechial  physician  of  the  fever  hospital)  and  Dr. 
spots  (purpura, Willan)  occasionally  ap-  Cowan,  who  has  favoured  the  medicalr 
peared  among  the  exanthematous  spots  world  with  the  valuable  pamphlet  on 
m  the  latter  stages  of  the  fever,  depend-  *•  Statistics  of  Typhus  Fever,"  partly 
ing  upon  the  state  of  the  skin,  the  gene-  the  result  of  his  attendance  in  the  same 
ralconstitution, and  the  treatment,  Sec*  hospital  in  1836.  Both  acknowledged 
and  appear  to  be  convinced  that  those  the  possibility  of  the  above-mentioned 
practitioners  observed  epidemics  of  con-  change,  but  tney  told  me  that  they  had 
tinued  fever  similar  to  those  which  we  never  ascertained  it.  Hence  I  adopted, 
see  at  this  time.  No  person  that  my  as  well  in  their  presence  as  in  the  pre- 
very  learned  and  highly-esteemed  sence  of  my  kind  companions,  Mr. 
friends  in  Glasgow,  nor  l^are  aware  of,  Carey  and  Mr.  Stewart,  clerks  of  this 
mentioned  a  change  of  the  first  de-  mentioned  hospital,  the  following  me- 
scribed  exanthematous  eruption  into  pe-  thod  to  bring  it  to  the  proof.  When  I 
techial  spots — into  spots  which  do  not  saw  that,  in  a  case  of  well-marked  ex- 
fade  on  pressure — a  stage  which  I  may  anthematous  eruption,  some  of  the  spots 

— faded    but    slowly  on   pressure,  wtiile 

•dl  \hto*hwoieio5.** '  ****"'^**  ■^***  '^^•■*'  others  disappeared  easily  (instantly);  or 
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when  I  found  some  of  the  spots  not  at  I  extend  my  observations*)  strongly  sup- 

all  disappearing^,  but  merely  differing  ports  the  idea,  that  tbe  ancient  authors, 

bj  a  deeper  shade  of  brownish  red  from  so  remarkably  well  appreciated  by  Dr. 

the  others,  which  still  faded,  I  surround-  Peebles,  observed  epidemics  of  continued 

ed  a  certain  number  of  these  yet  fading  fever    of  a  character  very   similar  to 

spots  with  a  circle  of  dark  thick  ink,  what  we  now  see.  both  in  this  country 

(better  still  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,)  and  in  Ireland.     Further,  that  they  may 

and  I  could,  almost  in  every  case,  prog-  easily  have   overlooked   the  change  of 

uosticate  with  certainty  that  some  of  the  exanthematous  spots  into  petechial,  es- 

marked  spots  would  not  disappear  on  pecially  when  the  tjrpe  of  the  epidemic 

pressure  the  next  day,  or  the  aay  after,  caused  it  to  take  place  in  tbe  earlier 

It  was  always  necessary  to  mark  a  num-  stages  of  the  fever,  as  I  think  I  saw  it 

her  of  spots,  in  which  I  supposed  that  more  than  once  the  sixth  or  seventh  day 

the  change  would  take  place  ;  as,  very  afler  the  eruption  of  the  spots  ;  before 

singularly,  the  change  of  one  did  not  attention  was  directed  to  the  exanthe- 

injure  that  of  the  others  ;  and  while  I  matous  nature  of  the  spots  by  medical 

fuund  that  some  of  the  marked  spots  men,  who  observed  epidemics,  in  which 

became  petechial,  others  continued    to  the  appearance  of  petechial  spots  among 

disappear  on  pressure,  and  followed  the  the  exanthema  (or,  perhaps,  the  change 

course  formerly  described,  of  a  true  ex-  above  mentioned  also)  was  but  the  excep- 

authema,  like   measles  and  scarlatina,  tion ;  as  even  until  now  it  has  not  been 

Vet,  if  I  was  not  mistaken,  I  saw  some  proved  by  observers,  in  whom  the  medi- 

of  the  spots,  which   became  dark  and  cal  world  has  the  greatest  confidence.    I 

faded  but  slowly  to-day,  regain  a  lighter  conclude    these    remarks  with   a    few 

colour,  and   facie  promptly  on  pressure  characters  which  could,  perhaps,  serve 

the  next.     Hence,  by  marking  but  two  to  distinguish  the  second  (ecchymotic) 

or  three  spots,  I  was  very  often  disap-  stage  of  the  exanthema  (which  may  be 

pointed,  as  the  expected  change  did  not  partly  a  mere  expansion  of  the  capillary 

take  place  in  them,  although  the  lividity  vessels),  the    exanthematous    petechia, 

or  brown  colour,  &c.  of  the  spots  seemea  from  the  primary  ecchymotic  petechia 

to  promise  the  success  of  the   experi-  (purpura)  where  they  are  found  toge- 

ment.    When  the  exanthema  was  very  tberi  although  I  admit  that,  in  many 

prominent,  those   pseudo-petechise  pre-  iustances,  only  the  complete  attendance 

served  almost,  I  may  say  entirely,  the  of  the  case,  but  particularly  the  experi- 

»ame  elevation  above  the  skin*.     But  ment  above  mentioned,  enabled  me  to 

as  to  the  relation  of  this  change  to  the  distinguish  them, 

state  of  the  patient,  of  the  fever— as  to  Purpura  has  its  seat  in  the  rete  mu- 

the    proportion   between    the  different  cosum  Malpighii ;  touches,  at  most,  the 

forms  of  exanthema— as  to  the  relation  level  of  the  skin,  but  never  rises  over 

of  the  exanthema  in  general  to  the  epi-  ^ :  its  colour  has  a  well-marked  blue 

demic  at  last,  as  to  the  comparison  of  the  shade  in   the  red-brown,  hence  is  the 

epidemic  in  Great  Britain,  Scotland,  Ire-  .•!?_„       Tin.— 


bad 

servations, .  _^ 

hope  you  have  not  yet  adopted  an^  con- 
clusion ;"  and  certainly  \i  there  is  any 

*      r  w.^:«.1    lrnnwlMl<rA   t»kprP   thp        *  Thii  condition   of  the    v«"T>a«    ^"  "*»•* 

part  of  medical  knowledge  where  tde    ^„^^^  ,„  ,  ^^^  „,  .mtoii-pox,  in  which  the 

young  practitioner  gams,  by  cautious  ana  ernpUon  receded  alnioat  ratirely  the  third  day. 

reneated  observation,  it  is  in  forming  an  Purpura, ••  weU  as  U«  larger  variety,  vlblces,  ep. 

repeaiea  °"'**'^*"."y»  "  " '"  *^^                 j  peared  throughout  on  the  «kln,  and  the  conjunc- 

opinion  on  essential  (nervous)  lever,      l  *J        appeared   dark  bloUh    red,    purple,  from 

wish  only  to  add,  that  the  change  of  the    dctended  eccbymoaea,  an  •PP^^*^^J^''  J|^^lJJI.i 
eruption  observed 
saw  here  (and  I  c 
of  other  epidemic 
*  I  think  I  mav  ascertain  It  by  Terr  like  casts     atomacii  (my  etteemed  Men'd,  Dr.  PaterPon,  took 
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The  exarithematous  petechia  is  always  delicate    constitution;    the    history  of 

to  be  seen  on  tfaeleYelof  the  epidermis,  whose  previous  state  of  health   I  aacer- 

When  the  exanthema  is  very  prominent,  tained  to  be  as  follows :— She  had  been 

the  corresponding  petechial  spot  retains  the  subject  of  habitual  constipation,  to 

almost  the  same  elevation — (further  in-  a  great  extent,  two  or  three  weeks  hav- 

vestigations  are  required) ;  and  on  exa-  jng  frequently  elapsed  without  her  bav- 

roining  it  with  a  lens,  a  granular  ap-  ing  had  any  dejection  from  the  bowels 

pearance  of  the  spots  is  observed,  exhi-  (an  occasional  head-ache,    or    nausea, 

citing  an  aggregation  of  more  or  less  being  the  only  effects  till  then    expe- 

elevated  brown  red  points  on  a  paler  rienced).     She  evinced  a  somewhat  ca- 

ground.    This  dark  red-brown  colour  pricious  disposition,  easily  acted  on  by 

has  scarcely  a  shade  of  blue,  and  the  trivial  causes.    The  catamenia  had  been 

edge  of  the  spots  is  not  so  distinctly  little,  if  at  all,  interrupted  ;  leucorrfaiea 

circumscribed    as  the    purpura    spots,  had  been  more  or  less  present  for  above 

which  is  easily  ascertained  oy  ^xamin-  a  year  past ;  her  present  sufferinjf  con* 

ing  It  with  an  armed  eye.  sisted   (according  to  the  notes  I  then 

Julius  Staberoh,  M.D.  took)    of  symptoms    resembling'  those 

Of  Berlin,  characteristic  of  colic — such   as  acute 

At  pretent,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  \efi  hypochon- 

60.  North  Albion  Street.  Glasgow.  J^^^^   extending  towards   theNimbili- 

— — ,  cus;   contractions     of    the    abdominal 

CASE  OF  HYSTERIA.  muscles ;  costiveness ;  no  febrile  excite- 
ment;   animal  beat    somewhat    below 

..-^  par;  tongue  furred,  but  moist;    pulse 

nearly  natural ;  excretion  from  the  blad« 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  der  considerably  diminished,  &e.     Not- 

^  withstanding  these  symptoms,  I  enter- 

"^»  tained  some  doubt  as  *to  the  future  pro- 

FuLLY  conscious  that  the  pages  of  your  gress  of  the  case,    and   was  therefore 

valuable  journal  are  ever  extended  for  resolved  to   use  much,  caution    in    its 

the  reception  of  au^ht  that  can  benefit  treatment.    I   merely,  at  first,  cleared 

science  or  meliorate  human  suflTering,  I  out  the  alimentary  canal,  which  was  not 

am  induced  to  offer  the  subjoined  cu-  effected   without  some  difficulty.     The 

rious    case    of  Hysteria   for    publica-  P^iu  continuing  for  two  days,  and  pres- 

tion  in  your  columns,  should  your  esti-  sure  on  the  abdomen  inducing  a  degree 

mation   of  its  merits  entitle  it  to  the  of  tenderness,  I  applied  a  few  leeches, 

favour.— I  am,  sir,  and  a  J  vised  the  use  of  poppy  fomenta- 

Your  obedient  servant,  tions.    Meanwhile  I  prescrit>ed  a  course 

John  Jacob,  of  purgatives,  anodynes,  &c.     A   few 

Resident  Medical  Officer,  Farring-  ^^y^  elapsed  when  the  abdominal  ten* 

don  General   DUtpeniary   *nd  demess,  &c.  suddenly  and  Completely 

ifa,.h  I,  i^^''^*"*'^  ^*"''"^*  vanished,  and  I  found  my  patient  suf. 

March  12, 1888.  f^^^^  ^^^^^  Considerable  irregularity 

in  the  heart's  action.     It  was  now  that 


I 

hi 


rather    pre-posse^iog   appearance  and  Sf:rb::,rn\El  w^iltntnuTrve 
the  accuracy.  Astate  of  considerable  dysp. 

rhagicaWerlbofii),  In  iheboweli,  in  the  bladder,  "®*»  identical  in  aspect  with  convulsive 

Jn  the  kidney*,  and  In  the  uretera.    On  examin-  asthma,     next    engaered    mv    attention 

;?.'!.,!l:furo"  T.  r.l'.1'i,?hl'%'.'rn."«w\'  "J^J",;  ^t  8ome.  period*  ifXmwid  mo«  .  fit 

least  a  part  of  the  epidermis  unchanged  above  of    boopmg-COUgh,     iuasmucb      as      bv 

the  dork  purple  colour  of  the  spots.    I  could  not  freouentlv   reneated    eonvnlsiri*  t^vniw^ 

ascertain  whether.  In  the  placea  where  the  pap«.  li^^.     ♦i!'^     u'^  f  k   •  COnvuiSlve  expii^- 

lar  elevations  of  the  rising  variola  existed  berore,  <10ns,    tbe   Chest   being  exhausted  of  itS 

petechise  of  different  kind  from  the  purpura  spou  Contained  air,  and  the  respiration  en- 

existed  or  not}  but  it  would  be   Interesting  to  tirplv  nrrt^itts^A    f/ii.  fk»  eno^I^r  ♦U-^-. 

examine  whether,  in   amalLpox,  caaea    of   this  V'^V    arrested    lor  tbe  space  of  three  OF 

kind,  as  well  as  in  mea«ltfB  and  scarlatina,  when  four   mmutes,   the   whole   muscular  SVS- 

SJi'~!tLW.'r  n^'*^''**''  '"**•  «\5c°'d»n8to  tem   has   been  thrown  into  a  sute  of 

the  general  belief, all  appear  among  the  exanthe-  ,:«^, I  .,»..«.     .:il  *«   •   owiic    ui 

matic.spots,  both  exantiiematous  uetecbtnc  and  "JH^  "Pa*™*   t"*    *    sense    of  the    most 

purpura  spots  are  to  be  dUiioguiahed.  dreadful  suffocation  being  induced,  the 
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conrulsion  has  abruptly  terminated  by  made  in  respiration,  bare  cause^  an 
a  Jon<>^  deep  inspiration,  similar  to  tbe  aag^mentation  in  the  capacity  of  tbe 
back  draugflit  in  pertussis.  Tbe  thorax  to  a  ytry  perceptible  extent, 
whole  paroxysm  has  ?aried  in  duration.  Were  I  to  gcive  a  more  elaborate  ac- 
from  half  an  hour  to  four  hours;  to  count  of  every  symptom  in  such  a  train 
which  has  succeeded  a  state  of  coma,  of  morbific  action  as  was  exemplified 
that  I  have  known  continue,  with  little  here,  I  should  be  rather  attempting'  a 
interruption,  for  two  days.  For  three  treatise  on  diseases  g'enerally,  tnan  the 
weeks  these  attacks  of  convulsive  recital  of  an  individual  case, 
breathing'  recurred  periodically,  tbe  in-  I  will  now  expose  the  plan  of  treatment 
termission  becoming'  more  protracted  as  pursued.  My  first  care  was  to  keep  up  a 
tbe  g'eneral  streng'tb  seemed  to  improve,  gentle  and  regular  peristaltic  action  of 
theirseveritybeinijr  reduced  in  frequency  the  bowels,  for  which  purpose  I  have 
and  degree :  there  nevertheless  pre-  used  decoct,  aloes  comp.  l^s.  pro  dose, 
sented,  at  each  recurrence,  some  new  During  tbe  attack,  when  deglutition 
feature,  indicative  >  of  the  imitative  was  practicable,  I  have  exhibited  corn- 
powers  of  this  singular  affection ;  for  binations  of  eether,  liquor  opiisedativus, 
scarcely  a  function  in  the  whole  body,  and  camphor  mixture  ;  the  stomach  in- 
whose  interruption  constitutes  disease,  variably  rejected  the  preparations  of 
has  eluded  the  grasp  of  this  mimic  asafoetida.  I  was  induced,  from  the 
of  diseases.  I  have  oDserved  its  action  analogy  existing  between  some  symp- 
on  the  brain,  counterfeiting  separately  toms  in  this  case  and  the  disordered 
the  various  cerebral  affections — as  de-  respiration  in  pertussis,  to  make  trial 
lirium,  coma,  mania,  &c.  I  have  no-  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  must  con- 
ticed  a  spastic  state  of  the  muscles  fess  it  afforded  the  temporarj^  relief  re- 
of  one  (generally  the  left)  side  of  the  quired.  Tbe  tinct.  looel.  mflatec,  in 
body,  including  tbe  extremities  of  the  combination  with  valerian,  was  used 
affected  side.  Here  was  a  direct  simu-  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  dyspncea,  but 
lation  of  tetauus!  Tbe  temporal  failed  in  effeet.  I  administered  large 
and  masscter  muscles  have  been  so  Quantities  of  tbe  sulphate  of  quinine, 
rigidly  contracted,  constituting  tris-  tninking  to  check  the  periodic  return  of 
mus,  for  the  space  of  twelve  hours  or  the  paroxysms,  with  some  advantage; 
more,  that  all  attempts  to  administer  but  that  medicine,  from  which  the 
by  tbe  mouth  were,  even  by  tbe  greatest  benefit  was  derived,  was  the 
exercise  of  force,  rendered  perfectly  sesquioxyde  of  iron,  5ss.  bis  terve  quo- 
impracticable.  tidie,its  administration  being  persisted  in 
Amaurosis  of  both  eyes,  to  the  for  some  weeks.  I  recommended  the 
effect  of  total  blindness,  forms  the  next  use  of  the  shower  bath,  but  could  not 
item  in  this  description.  It  has  con-  succeed  in  getting  it  employed;  the 
tinucd  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  cold  bath  was  nevertheless  substituted, 
hours,  the  pupils  remaining  quite  pas-  It  would  be  irksome  for  me  to  enume- 
sive  on  exposure  to  a  lighted  candle,  rate  every  remedy  I  have  ventured 
The  most  peculiar  feature  in  this  m^-  upon  :  suffice  it,  that  valerian,  by oscya- 
iange^  was  a  kind  of  hysterical  som-  mus,  camphor,  morphia,  cubebs,  arsenic, 
nambulism,  under  whose  influence  country  residence  on  the  coast  of  Kent, 
my  patient  has  performed  correctly  on  have  all  severally  been  bad  recourse  to, 
the  pianoforte  her  favourite  pieces ;  with  variable  success  ;  for,  despite  every 
walked  up  stairs,  undressed,  and  im-  measure  ingenuity  could  suggest,  tbe 
perfectly  fulfilled  many  accustomed  attacks,  though  mitigated,  returned  after 
domestic  duties,  unconscious  of  all  a  longer  or  snorter  period  of  compara- 
around  her ;  with  no  recollection,  aAer  tive  convalescence.  This  detail  com- 
the  paroxysm,  of  what  had  ^  tran-  prehended  a  term  of  two  years,  at  the 
spirea.  Some  portion  of  this  detail  end  of  which  time  circumstances  trans- 
may  appear  extravagant  t  I  wnll,  how-  pired  that  opened  a  perspective  of  mar- 
ever,  pledge  myself  to  its  accuracy,  riagfe  to  my  patient,  rrom  maid  she 
The  irregularity  in  the  heart's  action  became  wife,  and  a  period  not  exceed- 
was  a  general  coexistent  with  almost  ing  nine  months  made  her  mother.  Six- 
every  other  symptom.  The  globus  teen  months  have  now  elapsed  since  she 
hystericus  was  altogether  absent,  and  first  became  pregnant  (which  will  be 
the  secretion  from  the  kidney  considera-  observed  to  have  ensued  immediately 
bly  diminished ;  the  convulsive  efforts  subsequent  to  marriage),  during'  which, 

637.— XXI.  ^  ^ 
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she  has  had  no  recurrence  of  any  pre-  tect  some  dcrangfed   condition    in    the 

▼ious  symptoms,  and  her  general  health  uterine  function.    In  those  few  in  whom 

has  gradually   improved   to  a  natural  I  have  failed  to  discover  this,   I  have 

standard.     Her  prolific  powers  are  by  thought  it  right  to  imagine  it   to  exist, 

no  means  inactive,  she  being  at  present  though    latent  to   my  ubserration ;    I 

Bwe  months  advanced    in  tier  second  have  therefore  treated  them  in  accord- 

pregnancy.  ance  with  this  view.     We  are  tcjo  apt 

It  appears  from  the  examination  of  to  think  of  alleviating  the  most  con&pi- 

this,  to  me,  unusual  case,  that  distant  cuous  feature  in  a  disease,  without  di- 

local  irritation  was  the  cause  of  all  the  recting  our    attention   to   that    which, 

symptoms  herein  developed.    The  oh-  though   apparently   insignificant,   ulti- 

stinate  and  long-continued  constipation  mateljr  proves  the  actual  source  of  all 

will  appear  ample  grounds  for  remotely  the  mischief. 

referring  the  whole  derangement  to  the  The  foregoing  remarks  maj  appear 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  but  ad-  redundant  and  intrusive,  but  the  no- 
milting  this  as  only  a  remote  cause,  and  velty  of  the  above  case  will,  I  trust, 
taking  into  consideration  the  contiguous  exonerate  me  from  a  suspicion  of  iro- 
relation  of  the  uterus  and  its  appen-  pertinence. 

dages  with  the  lower  boweb,  the  conse-  

^uent  continued  pressure  of  a  loaded 

intestine  on  the  adjacent  viscera,  coupled  ^^ASE  OF   SUPPURATION  IN  THE 

with  the  constitutional  irritation  neces-  VENTRICLES; 

sary  to  such  a  state,  there  is  sufficient  witb 

evidence    to    ar^ue    that    the    uterus,  Remarks  bt  Sir  Chas.  Scud  a  mork. 

though  secondarily  affected,  might  it*-  

self  become  the  source  of  the  sympa-  ^                            ,     --   ,.     ,  ^ 

thetic  disturbance  indicated  in  distant  ^^  '^'  ^^*^^^  ^f  '*'  J»^tcal  Gazette. 

organs.     The  facts  of  the  disease  being  Sir, 

wholly  arrested  by  marriage,  the  subse-  j  porward  the  enclosed  case,  thinking 

quent  good  health,  and  immunity  from  j^  ^     ^^^^  ^  sufficient  degree  of  in- 

attacks,  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  dis-  terest  to  merit  publication.- 1  am.  sir, 

turbance  m  so  important  an  organ  as  your  obedient  servant, 

the  uterus,  partly    dependent  on    the  j^^^,  p^^^^^^ 

want  of  exercise  of  its  natural  function,  ..      *  o*  ^.  «     -        » 

rn   '      ^    ^      '     y                        \   ^'           e  Monnt  street,  Orosrenor  Square. 

IS  sufficient  to  induce  a  simulation  of  March  o«  lase. 
disease  difficult   to  detect  from  actual 

disease    by    ordinary  observation.      I  Saturday,  March  11,  1837.  —  Eliza- 

think  that  we  are  warranted  in  most,  if  beth  Price,  aet.  31,  cook,  suffering  from 

not  all,  cases  of  hysteria,  to  consider  it  severe  pain  in  the  head,  referred  more 

dependent  on,  or  coexistent  with,  ute-  particularly  to  the  forehead,  which  she 

riiie  disturbance,  whether  the  local  de-  describes  as  a  constant  throbbing  and 

rangement  be  sufficient  or  not  to  attract  excruciating  pain.      Skin   cool;  pulse 

our  attention.    We  are  all  aware  that  small  and  slow ;  tongue  slightly  furred ; 

disease  may  continue  to    exist  for   a  bowels  regular ;  catamenia    staled    to 

length  of  time  in  an  important  viscus,  have  been  always  scanty;  was  in  ordi- 

without  any  considerable  local  disturb-  nary  health  until  the  evening  of  Wed- 

ance  resulting ;  it  is  therefore  not  un-  nesday  last,  November  8th,  when,  after 

fair  to  conclude,  that  hysteria  invaria-  much  exertion  in  household  work,  she 

bly,  though  not  always  evidently,  de-  was  seized  j^th  vomiting :  at  that  in- 

pends    on    uterine  derangement.      An  stant  came  tae  severe  headache,  and  it 

irritability  of  the  nervous  system  peca-  has  continued  to  the  present  time, 

liar  to  the  female  sex  (witiiout  consti-  StaXes  tfcat  for  the  last  two  years  she 

tuting  the  disease  itself),  may  act  as  the  has  been  subject  to  headache  on  exer- 

medium  through  which  the  local  irrita-  tion  ;  is  commonly  very  drowsy,  and  is 

tion    can  develop   itself   witb   greater  accustomed   to  sleep  for  an  hour  after 

facility,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  to-  dinner.     Has  been  in  the  habit  of  being 

bercular  or  strumous  habit  is  more  fa-  bled  twice  in  the  year,  in  consequence 

vourable  to  the  development  of  phtkisis  of  headache.     Some  years  ago  (possibly 

than  a  robust  constitution.     I  have  met  seven)  she  fell  horn  a  gate,  and  cut  her 

with  ordinary  cases  of  hysteria  in  public  head ;    but  no    particular   notice    was 

practice,  in  most  of  wnich  I  coiud  de-  taken  of  it 
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V.  S.  B.  ad  f.  S^x.;   Hinidines,  ztj.  I5tb. — Slept  for  about  three  hoars, 

fnmti   et  temporibos.   Pil.  Coloc.  c.  Vomited  this  morniDS',  aod  suffeivd  in- 

Calomel.    iij.   statim.     Mist  Rose  tense  headache,  which  she  continaes  to 

A  per.  f.  51  r.  sumet  Stiam  partem  horis  suffer ;  groans  much  on  beiug*  moved ; 

duabus  elapMs  ct  repetat  4tis  horis.  extremeTy  nervous    when  spoken    to; 

donee  alvus  plene  dejecent,  ^^^^^^  J^^ ^^  ^  ^^^^^ .   •,  ^^^^  •„  ^„^ 

12th.— Became  yeir  hot  after  V.S.  way  delirious  or  inseosible ;  pupils  na- 

and  leeches ;  no  relief  from  headache ;  tural ;    bowels  well   purfred  ;    motions 

did  not  sleep;  bowels  freely  purged;  lighter;  complains  of  back  and  limbs; 

motions  dark;  pulse  80;  head  hot  universal  tenderness;  urine  scanty,  and 

Himdines   zvi.    ftonti    et  temporibos.  said  to  be  none  except  when  the  bowels 

Lotio  SpiritHosa,  c.  glade  capiti  raso.  act. 

Evening— 'Pain  in  the  head  as  severe  Haust.  Salin.  c.  Syrup.  Papav.  Alb.  3j. 

as  before;  has  found   no  refief;   eyes  4ti8horis.    CaIom.gr. iv.;  P.  Ipe<»c. 

suffused;  intolerance  of  light ;  pulse  88.  ^\  ,»'•  .^*J- ?  o^*"«'-  ^''  *"^-     ^^ 

r^        L.*i     i^        *    *TUj^«j  PilplfB  viij.  c  Sympo  quarum  sumat 

Cucurbitulss  Cmentas  Nucbssad  f.  Jxiv*  ^^^^  4i{g  horis. 

PiL  CaL  gr.  v.  h.  s.  s.  Haust  Sennss  r«       •          o     *    j-  ^       •           »       e 

crJtf,  primo  mane.  Mist  Salin  4tis  ^  Evening.--SMne  distressing  p^m  of 

boris.  head.    No  alleviation. 

lo^L      rri.    Lu*          •       1*      jk  Cataplasm.  Micas    Panis   capiti   loco 

13th.-Throbbingpain  relieved ;  cony.  i^j^j,  Liq.  Amm.  Acet  f.  Sj. ;  Liq. 

plains  now  of  intense  pain  over  the  whole  Spu  Sedaiiv.  nixlv. ;  Morphise  Acet. 

head,  as  ifit  were  being  "nven  asunder;"  gr.  i.;    Mist    Camp.  Jiij.;   Sjnip. 

scalp  hot ;  pupils  natural ;  cannot  bear  Tolat    Siij.     M.   sumat   coch.    iij. 

the  light ;  suffused  state  of  eyes  dimi-  ampla  statim  et  post  horas  duas  re- 

nisbed  ;   hearing   morbidly  acute ;  no  petal  cocb.  ij.  ampla.   Postea  repetat 

sleep ;  pulse  88 ;  tongue  slightly  white ;  coch.  j.  ampl.  omni  bora. 

urine  scanty;  bowels  purged  four  times ;  leth.-Has  Uken  all  but  one  dose  of 

motions  dark.  ^T^e  composing  mixture ;  slept  for  about 

R.  Mist  Salin.  4ti8  addenda    Tinct  an  hour  or  two  ;  intense  pain  as  before; 

Opii  miij.  sing.  dos.  „o  paralysis;  pulse  108;  tongue  whitish ; 

Evening.— Has  slept  about  half  an  countenance  indicative  of  cerebral  op- 

bour  since  the  morning.      Headache  pression;   pupils  not  so  active  on  tne 

intense.      Other  symptoms  as  before,  approach  or  withdrawal  of  light ;  urine 

Pain  in  the  back ;   general  soreness  of  scanty ;  prefers  the  poultice  to  ice. 

the  body  and  limbs.  Perstet  c.  Mist   Opial   cojus   sumat 

CucurbitolsB  CruentsB  ad  f.  ^xij.  tern-  coch.  j.  ampl.  omni  bora  si    sjrmp- 

poribus;    Empl.  Cantharid.  Nnchss.  tomata  orgeant     Hanst  DiureUeus, 

Pil.  Cal.  c.  Antim.  2  h.  s.  s.  Haust  4tis  horis.   Pil.  Cat  gr.  iij. ;  P.  ScillsB, 

Sennas  primo  mane.  Perstet  e.  Lotion.  gr.  iij. ;  P.  Digital,  gr.  vj. ;  Terebinth. 

Spirituosa  et  Mist  Salina.  X^°^^  4*  **  ^^  ^^°^  Pilulss  xij.  Cap. 

14th. — Not  relieved  by  cupping;  con-  ^* 

tinues  to  suffer  same  intense  pain  of  Evening.  —  Becoming     comatose ; 

head  ;  groans  a  great  deal ;  was  slightly  groans    much  ;    pupils    inactive,    and 

delirious  in  the  niffht,  for  the  first  time  ;  somewhat  dilated ;   very  restless;   sud- 

pulse  soft,  100;   bowels  well  pureed;  den  startings ;  no  sleep ;  gums  a  little  af- 

skin  soft,  but  not  apparently  perspiring;  fected ;  bladder  distended;    About  three 

much  pain  in  the  back,  and  gcnenl  pints  of  urine  drawn  off  by  the  catheter. 

soreness.  Empl.    Cantb.  capit    raso  OI.  Tere- 

Calomel.gr.  i.;  Polv.  Ipecac,  co.gr.  in.  Wnth.   3ij.;    Muc.  O.  Acaciae  5ij.; 

M.  4Us  horis.     Mist  Salin.   Aper.  Syrup.  Tolut  Sij.;   Aqnaa  Jij.      M. 

Effcrves.    c.    Antim.    Tart.    gr.  i,  •""at  quartam    partem   4tis   horis. 

quartis  horis.    Fotus  Papav.  et  Andi.  P*"*®f  *;  PiloUs  ex  Calomel.  Sciila 

pedibos,  glade  capitL  •t  Digital. 

Evening.— Much  the  same.  17th.— Coma     increasing  ;     groans 

Haust  Salin.  c.  Morph.  Acet  gr.  ss.  ""«'' «    in    other    respecU    the    same. 

bac  nocte.    Empt  Cantharid.  cmri  i^wcr  parts  of  eyes  injected  ;  one  pint 

interne.  Mist.  CatbarUc.  f.  jvt  Sum.  ^^  ""»«  ^^^^  0^5  P»"«e  108. 

cocb.  iij.  ampL  primo  mane  et  re^  Perstet  c.  Mist.  Terebinth,  at  hieri.  The 

pitat  codi.  U.  ampl.  seeund.  qu  Aque  blistered  surfoce   was   draised  with 

iior&  donee  aivas  plena  dsjeoerit  Ung.  Hydraig.  Fort 
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£?ening.— Much  the  same.  to  the  same  extent ;  it  was  of  tlie  same 

p,  Calomel ;  Scill»  aa.  gr.  j.  Sacchar.  reddish -brown  colour,  but  not   so  soft, 

gr.  iij.  M.  3tia  qq.  hor&.  although  much  softer  than  natural. 
to.x.      Tfc    r   ^1      •          'vi                L        The  trunk  not  examined. 
18th.-Perfectl3r   insensible  ;     much        o„  Tuesday,  the  14th,  the  ad»ice  of 

more  quiet    and  composed;    abdomen  Sir  Charles  Scudamore  was  requested  in 

tense ;  Wels  confined ;  unne  escapes  consultation :  be  has  fa*our«a  me  with 

involununly;  pulse  steady,  and  some  the  following  observations  :- 
•"**•              .  "  This  case,  unfortunate  as  it  was  in 

lodin.  gr.  j.  Potass.  Hydriod.  gr.  x.  iu  result,  affords  much  useful  matter  for 

Aqua  5MV,  Symp.  Aurant.  3ij.  M.  ^flection.     It  w    unavoidable    in   the 

sQmat    4tam  part,  rsecondis  tons,  proctice  of  physic  that  erery  now  and 

?.'l.Tai.*'M%^f  T  S«t^;  tben  we  areljoomed  to  receive  instmc- 
Jalap  >988.  M.  ft.  falT.  ss.    Ferstet  .-      r  r  n       *    j.     j    /> 
e.  pSlffex  Calomel.  Scilhe  et  Sac  tion  from  our  failure  instead  of  our  suc- 
Q})m^^  cess  ;  so  much  is  our  art  connned  within 
.',>-,.          .,,  certain  limits.    The  pain  of  head  which 
ETeninfir.—Perfectljr insensible;  pulse  this  patient  suffered  was    remarkable 
108,  regfular  and  somewhat  sharp ;  skin  fo^  iu  severity,  and  she   almost    con- 
warm  every  where;  bowels  purgred  seve-  gtantlv  exclaimed  with  affonr  as  if  she 
ral  times  unconsciously ;  motions  black ;  ^^^e  undergoing  a  painful  surgical  opc- 
urine  escapes  as  it  is  secreted ;    eyes  ^tion.    It  appeare  singular  that  none 

^i?*^^!.  i?"P*^j,^'l?^f^'    *°^    scarcely  of  the  bleedings  yielded  any  relief  from 

affected  by  candle-light.  pain;  the  sense  of  beating  was  the  only 

Perstet  c.  Mist.  lodin.  symptom  alleviated ;  ana  hence  it  was, 

19th.— Mortua  est.  that  on  my  first  seeing  the  patient,  and 

finding  great  evidence  of  exhaustion 
Sectio  Cadaveris,  and  debility,  I  did  not  recommend  fur- 
On  opening  the  head,  the  dura  mater  ther  depletion  from  the    vessels,    and 
appeared  e^ery  where  exceedingly  tur-  thought  it  a  safer  course  to  employ  mc- 
gia.     On   its  under  surface  it  was  in  dicines  calculated  to  act  consecutively 
some    places    over    both    hemispheres  on]  the  liver,  bowels,  kidneys,  skin,  and 
firmly  adherent  near  to  the  falx  major,  nervous  system  ;    while,  as    auxiliary 
so  as  to  require  great  care  in  detaching  treatment,  thejsedative  influence  of  cold 
it,  lest  the  substance  of  the  brain  be  was  used  to  the  head,  and  counter-irri- 
torn.     The  tunica  arachnoidea  cover-  tation  employed  remotely.      The  cold 
ing  both  hemispheres  was    thickened,  failing,  the  relaxing  power  of  beat  was 
more  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  tried,  as  will  be  seen ;  but  all  the  atten- 
The  substance  of  the  brain  was  much  ti?e  treatment  adopted  in  this  case  from 
iinected,    and    exhibited    innumerable  first  to  last  appeared  to  have   scarcely 
bH>ody  puncta  on  cutting  into  it :   this  the  smallest  useful  result.     The  disease 
was  also  greater  in  the  left  hemisphere,  pursued    its    course    with   unrelenting 
The  left  lateral  ventricle  containea  from  severity.     It  was  deep-seated    tnenin- 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and   a  half  of  gitu ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
serum ;  the  right  lateral  ventricle  con-  sheath    of  the    spinal  cord  was    also 
tained  from  four  to  five  drachms  of  pus,  affected,  so  remarkable  was   the  pain 
with  flakes  of  coagulable  lymph ;  gela-  down  the  back,  the  general  soreness, 
tinous  lymph  was  abundantly  effused  the  extreme  restlessness,  the  inattention 
along  the   floor  of  that  ventricle;   on  to  a  full  state  of  the  bladder,  even  before 
cleansing  it,  a  patch  the  size  of  a  shil-  the  16th,  when  no  urine  had  been  passed 
lin^  in  the  situation  of  the  hippocampus  for  a  considerable  time,  and  three  pints 
major  was  altogether  disorganized,  pre-  were  drawn  off  by  the  catheter, 
senting  a  brtfwn-reddisb  colour,  and  ex-        "  Could  any  treatment  have  met  with 
ceediti^ly  soft  and  pulpy.    On  opening  success  in   this  case?    None,  I  appre- 
the  thira  ventricle,  a  small  quantity  of  bend,  unless  at  the  very  commencement 
pus  was  seen,  which  is  supposed  to  have  a  still  freer  abstraction  of  blood  had  been 
escaped  from  the  fourth  ventricle  at  the  employed,  carrying  it  each  time  ad  de- 
time  that  the  brain  was  being  removed  liquium,  and  with  a  view  so  to  impress 
from  the  cranium  ;  for,  on  opening  the  the  heart  and  circulation  that  the  vessels 
fourth  ventricle,  it  was  seen  filled  with  of  the  brain  should  have  their  morbidly 
pus,  and  the  floor  of  it  was  disorganized  increased   action  decidedly  controllea; 
as  in  the  right  lateral  ventricle,  but  not  for,  manifestly,  it  was  purely  inflam- 
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niatorj  action  termiDatingf  in  tuffpura-  almost  throughout  its  entire  surface  to 
tio7i  whieh  led  lo  death.  Such  is  our  the  fundus  uteri,  and  could  not  be  sepa- 
information  derived  from  the  post-mor-  rated  without  Tenr  considerable  force, 
tern  examination,  but  it  must  be  at  once  When  removed,  it  presented  a  very 
admitted  that  Mr.  Parratt*s  immediate  unusual  appearance,  beingc  a  firm, 
treatment  was  active  and  quite  ap])ro-  whitish,  leathers-looking'  mass,  inter- 
priate.  It  is  often  difficult,  perhaps  im-  spersed  with  solid  masses  of  bon^  mat- 
possible,  to  decide  how  far  depletion  ter.  A  preparation  of  this  morbid  pla- 
from  the  blood-vessels  shall  be  carried  centa  was  made,  and  deposited  in  the 
with  propriety;  fur  if  our  zeal  with  the  King's  College  Museum,  by  the  late 
lancet  Sec.  be  intsmperate,  we  may  rush  lamented  A.  A.  Cann,  Esq.,  curator  at 
from  Scylla  to  Charybdis,  and  prove  the  that  time.  The  patient  did  well,  and 
immediate  authors  of  destruction.  has  since  been  delivered  under  very 
"  But  if  there  be  one  point  of  treat-  similar  circumstances  ;  the  placenta, 
mepi  more  important  than  another  in  however,  this  time  did  not  contain  so 
the  most  active  inflammations,  it  is  much  ossific  matter,  owing,  it  was  sup- 
this — that  our  depletions  from  the  vessels  posed,  to  the  use  of  bleeding  and  purga- 
should  be  early  as  well  as  free,  and  tivcs  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy, 
quickly  repeated,  as  far  as  may  be  neccs-  If  the  foregoing  brief  account  is  thought 
sary  to  control  the  heart  and  whole  cir-  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  journal,  by 
culation  in  a  very  cficctual  manner.  If  publishing  it  you  will  oblige 
such  treatment  be  delayed  till  the  dis-  Your  obedient  servant, 
ease  has  greatly  advanced,  it  may  not  J.  Wetherfield. 

only  prove  ineflectual,  but  actually  bring  l,  Henrietta  street,  Covent  Garden, 

on  the  fatal  termination.  March  I2ih,  1888. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  foundation  _ 

of  this  disease  had  been  laid  very  long.  ^ 

Slid  tTbe  biX  uTas*"  MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

marked  by  her  fellow-servants  that  for  Saturday^  March  17,  1838. 

a  considerable  time  past  she  had  com-  

plained  greatly  of  headache,  and  of  op-. 

pressive  sleepiness  in  the  day-time.     It  "  Licet  omnlbun,  licet  etlam  mlfal,  dignitatem 

was  a  chronic  disease,  all  at  once  ren-  ^'/f'  ^'^'IT  *""'*  P**?*'"  '"****'  veniendi  in 

dered  perfectly  acute."  P""*'^""*  **'•  ^^"°'*  P*'*^"*""  ""»  ""ITcnL 
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It  has  long  been  a  moot  point  whether 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette.  »»  unsparing  enemy  or  an  injudicious 

friend  is  most  to  be  dreaded  ;  for  the 

^'*»                                               ,  support  of  the  latter  will  too  often  ruin 

Having  read  the  case  of  inflammation  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^     ^^  ^^^1  ourselves  at 

and  suppuration  of  the  placenta,  pub-  ...           ,.           ,         j 

lished  in  your  last  number,  I  am   in-  P^^ent  m  this  predicament,  and   are 

duced  to  forward  a  few  particulars  of  a  backed  in  this  undesirable  manner,  by 

case  of  disease  of  that  organ  which  oc-  the  writer  of  a  pamphlet  which  is  lying 

curred  in  my  practice  a  few  years  since,  y^^^^^^  ^^  »      ^^^  ^^ter  tries  to  explain 

in  which  the  placenta  contained  a  vast  ,              ,                                j    .         •. 

quantity     of     ossific     matter     nearly  ^^7   quackery  prospers,    and    how   it 

amounting  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  should  be  put  down,  but  we  do  not  think 

substance.    The  symptoms  were  shortly  he  is  very  successful  in  either  attempt; 

these  :— Considerable     pain   over     the  ,  ^  ^^         ^  ^j^j,  j,^  j^  y^^  ^^^^^ 

region  of  the  uterus  during  the  latter  ;,...,    ^    ^      ,      ,     .          ^,   ;; 

months  of  pregnancy,  unattended   by  »*  "  w»t*>  »  "^'""^^  reluctance  that  we 

any  other  symptoms  of  inflammation,  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  his  omis- 

Aiter  the  birth  of  the  child,  a  fearful  sions,   and    rectify   his  misstatements, 

hemorrhage  supervened,  rendering  im- ; — ; — — 

mediate  AnnJTlnU^kpu.^  nece««T.  .'^^^'Zi  i!r«.S'Sf  7i  Ji'^SSffii  ^ 

The  placenta  was  found  firmly  attached  MemM  of  lu  Supprcision. 
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The  causes  of  the  success  of  quackery  queutlj,  if  be  recovers,  ascribes  all  the 
are  very  faiutly  and  yaguely  set  forth  merit  to  the  Batavian  Bolus,  instead  of 
bj  the  Bath  pamphleteer.  He  thinks  the  vis  medicatrix  NaturtE. 
that  the  success  of  charlatans  maj  be  This,  then,  is  the  troe  reason  whj 
explained  hy  the  "  strong  and  absorbing  utter  ignorance  may  long  impose  on  the 
feeling  of  the  human  mind — the  lo?e  of  credulous  public  in  physic  rather  than  in 
life,"  to  which  their  pretensions  are  ad-  other  arts  ;  most  diseases  hmwe  a  natural 
dressed,  and  by  the  eztra^agant  com-  tendency  to  get  well.  This  tendency 
mendations  of  those  who  hare  derlred  may  be  encouraged  by  judicious  treat- 
benefit  from  quack  medicines ;  more-  ment,  or  thwarted  by  ?ery  bad  ;  bat  the 
over,  patients  "  are  ignorant  of  the  tendency  is  still  there,  and  excepting, 
structure  and  functions  of  their  body,  perhaps,  in  cases  of  malignant  disease, 
of  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  great  ma-  this  salutary  effort  is  never  absent, 
jority  of  the  diseases  to  which  it  it  Hence  we  see  why  a  painter  turning 
liable,  of  the  principles  which  should  physician,  without  any  knowledge  of 
regulate  their  treatment,  of  whether  physic,  may  make  his  5,000/.  a  year  by 
they  are  capable  of  cure,  if7otf/<j^e#  ire//  excoriating  the  chests  of  his  em^ 
of  themtelvetf  or  are  inevitably  fatal."  ployers ;  while  if  the  converse  were 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  words  we  to  happen,  and  a  physician  were  to  pro- 
have  underlined,  these  reasons  seem  to  pose  to  live  by  painting,  wtthont  know- 
us  singularly  weak.  The  mere  love  of  ing  an  atom  of  the  art,  he  would  be 
life,  however  strong  it  may  be,  however  thought  fit  only  for  Bethlem.  Hence» 
weak  the  person  whom  it  afflicts,  would  too,  the  analogy  fails  which  the  author 
never  make  him  choose  a  quack,  when  institutes  between  a  remedy  absurdly 
he  might  have  a  Mead  or  a  Heberden.  extolled  as  curing  every  disease,  and 
Many  people  have  a  greater  horror  of  the  supposed  panacea  of  a  hygeian 
shipwreck  than  of  fever,  yet  this  does  watchmaker. 

not  induce  them,  when  they  are  about  <t  ^|,^t  ^^uU  \^^  thought  of  the  indi- 

to  undertake  a  voyage,  to  request  the  yidual  who  advertised  that  he  had  dis- 

first  schoolboy   whom    they  see  navi-  covered  a  something  which,  if  pat  into 

gating  a  punt,  to  become  the  captain  of  »  watch,  would  rectify  all  imaginary 

*!    .   "^     '^,     '      .        .               '^    ^,  [imagmablej  deficiencies ;  mend  main- 

their  vessel.     Quite  the  reverse ;  they  iprin^s,  supply  broken  cogs,  lost  axles, 

make    anxious  inquiries    whether    the  renew  worn-out  wheels,  and  make  the 

captain  is  experienced,  the  crew  steady,  hands,  on  whatever  cause  their  irregu- 

and  the  ship  A  1  in  Lloyd's  register,  ^^ity  might  depend,  keep  proper  time  .^' 

Nor  do  we  see  why  extravagant  com-  As  In  the  former  instance,  the  wateh- 

mendatious  are  more  likely  to  be  la-  maker  has  no  help  from  any  vU  metU- 

vished  on  a  successful  nostrum,  than  a  catrix  horologii ;   and  he  who  should 

successful  remedy  in  regular  practice ;  attempt  to  make  a  watch  go  bj  poking 

and  as  every  sick  man  must  have  heard  something  into  it  at  random,  would  in- 

of  fifty  persons  cured  by  educated  prao-  evitably  be  set  down  by  every  customer 

titioners,  for  one  suffered  to  get  well  by  ,^1^  fo^)  ^p  ^  madman.    On  the  other 

a  quack,  the  balance  of  commendation  hand,  the  watchmaker    possesses    the 

must  be  infinitely  on  the  side  of  com-  advantage  of  taking  his  machine  to 

mon  sense  and  honesty.  pieces,  which   the  physician  does  not 

The  gist  of  the  matter  unquestionably  enjoy.    Lastly,  the  watchmaker  is  the 

lies  in  the  few  words  we  iulicized  in  professor  of  a  sort  of  exact  science, 

our  quotations    the  patient  does   not  ^hile  medicine  is  a  conjectural  art  *. 

know  whether  or  what  diseases  would  .  s.,  ^„  ^^  ^  c<^«ct»raii.  -  CWNf. 

get  welJ  oi  themselves,   and,  cont^  u\>A.^t%t. 
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A  curious  topic  nii^ht  be  touched  is  a  sur^i^eon  by  diploma,  not  by  skill, 
upon  here,  which  is  not  even  alluded  to  or  that  the  patients  ha?e1oftt  their  wits, 
by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet.  Sur-  This  last  supposition  is  the  only 
g'ery  has  always  been  justly  accounted  method  of  explaining  a  curious  adver- 
the  clearest  part  of  the  art  of  healing* ;  tisement  for  a  quack,  which  appeared, 
its  merits  and  effects  are  the  most  obvi-  not  long  since,  in  the  Leeds  Mercury, 
ous  *.  The  difference  between  a  ge-  It  seems  that  alarming  accidents  are  of 
nuine  surgeon,  and  an  itinerant  attempt-  almost  daily  occurrence  in  the  neigh- 
ing to  set  bones  by  the  light  of  nature,  bourhood  of  Grassington,  and  therefore 
would  be  obvious,  one  might  imagine,  sundry  benevolent  persons,  including 
to  the  meanest  capacity.  Yet,  even  three  victuallers,  advertise^for  whatP 
here,  uneducated  cataract-curers,  rup-  — for  a  skilful  surgeon  P  Minimi 
ture-doctors,  and  whatnot,  have  poached  gentium—fot  a  hone-setter!  This  is 
upon  the  medico-chirurgical  preserves,  certainly  not  sustaining  the  character 
and  bagged  some  game.  which  the  men  of  Yorkshire  have  ac- 

Perbaps  this  may  be  attributed  in  quired  for  acuteness  in  the  commoh 
part  to  the  following  reasons:  —  The  affairs  of  life.  Even  supposing  (which 
entire  domain  of  medicine  and  surgery  we  have  no  reason  to  do)  that  the  neigh- 
is  so  vast  in  extent,  that,  until  a  vtry  bouring  surgeons  did  not  put  up  frac- 
receut  period,  certain  regions  were  tures  with  the  most  consummate  skill, 
hardly  brought  under  regular  culture,  still  this  way  will  mend  no  broken 
and  lay  like  a  kind  of  debateable  land,  bones. 

between   the  limits  of  honest   practice        It  mnst  be  confessed,  however,  that 

and  charlatanism.    Thus,  not  more  than  as  in  surgery   the  superiority   of   the 

forty  years  ago,  the  first  oculist  in  Lon-  skilful  orer  the  pretender  is  boundless, 

don  used  secret  remedies ;  his  prescrip-  and  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  is 

tions  being  drawn  up  in  a  way  intelli-  not  utterly  demented,  so  the  mistakes  of 

gible  by  one  druggist  only,  in  order  to  the  half-educated  wilf  be  painfully  dis- 

keep  his  lucrative  mysteries  as  much  as  tinct  to  the  patient,  and  will  sometimes 

possible  from  rival  eyes.  have  the  effect  of  throwing  him  within 

Now  if  the  regulars  did  this,  the  pub-  the  grasp  of  the  empiric.     Thus,  if  we 

lie  could  not  hope  for  better,  nor  experi-  may  be  allowed  to  put  a  case  by  way 

ence  much  worse,  at  the  hands  of  pro-  of  illustration,  an  Englishman  sprains 

fessional    Cossacks    and   Lanzknechts.  his  ankle  at  Hamburgh,  in  the  severest 

They  would  naturally  say,  if  the  tip-  manner ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  sub-luxation, 

top  oculist  in  London  has  no  medicines  He  calls  in  an  eminent  surgeon,  who 

but  nostrums,  why  should  we  hesitate  at  uses  the  usual  remedies,   leeches  and 

taking  them  from  our  circumforaneous  cold  lotion,  and  bandages  the  suffering 

eye-doctors    in  Cornwall,  or  Cumber-  part  with   the  dexterity  of  a  practised 

land  ?  baud,  so  that  the  patient  is  soon  able  to 

This  reason,  however,  will  not  apply  walk,  the  bandage  not  being  disturbed 

tp  surgery  proper,  qua  manu  curat;  by  motion.      He  returns  to   England, 

and  here  we  are    redaced    to  suppose  and  his  foot  still  requires  support ;  but 

either  that  those  who  employ  the  spun-  living  in  a  small  market-town,  he  is  no 

ous  surgeon  are  not  within  the  reach  of  longer  within  reach  of  an  eminent  sur- 

a  genuine  one,  or  that  the  genuine  one  geon,  but  calls  in  his  usual  family  atten- 

*  cei.».,  wben  n>e.kiag  of  the  br»eh  of  me-  ^^^     A  great  mystcry  is  now  revealed 

didoe,  9«uB  «p«mi  emret,  taya,  **  Mtowe  iim  «f«e-  to  our  Astonisfaed  Countryman :   it  is  not 


Lib,  TlJ.  Pnef;  epery  one  who  undtrstandi  all  that  ho 
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prafesses  ;  the  foot  baudaged  b^^  Dr.  A  ,  secret  remedy  prrjposed   by  one  Boycr ; 

of  Hamburgh,  could  vi'alk  up  tbe  Junfj^.  aud  the  fourth  article  was  another  letter 

femsteigr  without  pain  or  stumbling;  the  from  the  same  high  source^    with   the 

foot  bandaged  by  Mr.  B.,  of  the  small  receipt  of  a  refreshing  lemonade*.     The 

market-town,  will  not  walk  at  all,  for  Academy  has  the  honourable  office  of 

tbe  bandage  becomes  loose  in  two  mi-  investigating  the  merits  of   these  nos- 

nutes.    Now  the  foot,  is  the  same  foot ;  trums,  and  reporting  upon  them  to  the 

it  is  therefore  the  surgeons  that  differ,  government. 

and  Mr.  B.  is  no  longer  the  cleverest  The  same  learned  bodj,  too,  has  been 
man  in  Sussex.  If  a  wandering  pro-  long  occupied  with  attempts  to  suppress 
fessor  of  the  art  of  bandaging  should  the  sale  of  quack  medicines;  thej  pro- 
pass  through  Crowthorpe,  we  will  not  pose  that  patents  shall  not  be  given 
pledge  ourselves  that  the  disappointed  either  for  medicines  or  for  cosmetics, 
patient  will  not  employ  him.  and  that  the  substances,  whether  simple 

Again,  as  to  the  suppression  of  quack-  or  compound,  which  are  employed  under 

cry,  though  we  agree  with  the  author  the  name  either  of  cosmetics  or  reme- 

of  the  pamphlet  as  to  the  end,  we  differ  dies,  shall  be    subjected    to   the    laws 

much  as  to  the  means.  which    relate  to    the  compounding-  of 

One  of  his  assertions  concerning  this  medicinef. 

branch  of  the  subject  is  most  startling ;  These  constant  attempts  to  suppress 

he  says  :»•  quackery  in  France  shew  clearly  that 

"  Quackery  «  suppressed  in  all  the  the  previous  ones  have  met  with  litUe  sue 

other  countries  of  Europe.    The  French,  cess ;  just  as  Hume  says  of  the  continual 

German,  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Ita-  confirmations  of  Magna   Cbarta,  that 

lian  systems  of  medical  jurisprudence,  ^hej  shew  how  little  that  great  compact 

all  enforce  the  necessity  of  a  compre-  ,           i      tu  ♦  ♦u^  -.           •-.•          r 

I                  V    •              J       J*    1    j*^  was  observed*     1  bat  the  propositions  of 

hensive  preliminary  and  medical  educa-  /     i~«.mwu»  v» 

tion ;  they  protect  the  righte  of  medical  the  Academy,  if  passed  into  a  law,  will 

practitioners,  and  prevent  their  slightest  be  habitually  eluded,  no  one  can  affect 

infringement  hy  illegal  pretenders:'  to  doubt.    At  the  sitting  of  the  Aca- 

Assuredly,  it  is  at  least  bold  to  say  ^^my  where  the  article  we  have  just 

that  quackery  is  suppressed  in  France,  quoted   was  confirmed,  M.    Desportes 

One  has  only  to  walk  in  the  streeU  of  thought  that  the  word  cosmitigue  was 

Paris,  and  in  spite  of  the  regulation  put  not   sufficiently  clear,  and    wished    to 

up  in  letters  a  foot  long,  il  est  dSfendu  l»ave  it  followed  or  preceded  by  an  ex- 

de  diposer  des  ordures  centre  ce  mur^  planatory   phrase ;    on  which   a   voice 

wherever  there  is  a  dead  wall^it  is  co.  cne^  out—"  CTest  une  affaire  de  die 

vered  with  placards  vaunting  the  spSci-  tionnaire:*    Like  M.  Desportes,  how- 

Jiqne  of  M.  Un  Tel,  or  the  Rob  anti^  ever,   we    have  our  misgivings;    nay 

syphilitique  of  M.  Chose.    Those  who  ^^^^  ^^  ff®  farther,  for  we  fear  that,  in 

have  not  seen  Parisian  dead  walls  may  ^  ^re©   country,    where  thousands  are 

have  read  Parisian  journals,  which  will  willing   to  administer    nostrums,    and 

bear  witness  to  tbe  same  fact-— to  tbe  millions  to  swallow  them,  no  definition, 

flourishing   state   of  quackery    in   the  however  logical,  will  prevent  their  sale. 

country  where    the    pamphleteer  sup-  Nevertheless,  we  agree   entirely  with 

poses  it  to  be  suppressed.     Thus,  in  the - — -- 

sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  on  «  ,.  Lettreminlst^riellearec enrol  d'utireinW. 

the  20th  o{  February,  the  first  article  of  ""^^  proposd  par  le  sieur  Boyer. 

•"  ..-^  Lettre  idem  mvec  envoi  de  U  recette  {l*an« 

the  official   correspondence   consisted  of  llmonade  rafratchiasante.  — Our,  M4d,  Feb.  34, 

1838 

a  letter  from  the  minister,  sending  a  t  bas.  M6d.  Marcb  z,  1888.      . 
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the  Academy,  and  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  abolish  the  shameful  prac- 
tice of  stamping  quack  medicines,  and 
thus  giving  them  a  kind  of  royal  sanc- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant. 


DR.  MARSHALL  HALL  AGAIN. 

"  Ecce  iterumP^  —  We  have  received 
the  following  from  Dr.  Marshall  Hall : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

I  am  sorry  I  was  not  more  explicit  in 
my  letter,  and  now  send  you  a  very 
brief  note,  which  will  supply  this  defect. 

The  "  misrepresentations*'  (the  word 
is  borrowed* )  \\\  your  two  articles,  are  at 
least  four:— 

1.  You  represent  my  assistance  as 
very  iiisigniticant.  I  have  explained 
what  it  really  was.  I  might  have  added 
that  I  had  engaged  also  to  supply  the 
admission-fee  and  subscription,  should 
the  individual  alluded  to  be  elected  an 
F.R.S, 

2.  You  have  represented  me  as  trum- 
peting forth  my  assistance;  whereas, 
in  fact,  I  stated  it  in  replv  to  a  charge 
of  "  suppression  of  facts y"  this  being 
the  onljf  fact  which  I  had  suppressed. 

3.  You  have  made  a  misrepresenta- 
tion, arising  out  of  the  mystification 
which  has  been  employed  relative  to  the 
subject  of  discussion :  that  subject  is 
the  third  nervous  column  in  the  articu- 
lata,  its  discovery  by  Miiller,  in  1828, 
and  that  of  its  motor  function  by  Pro- 
fessor Grant,  as  given  in  his  lectures,  in 
1832. 

4.  You  represent  me  as  repeating  the 
word  brutal,  in  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  to- 
wards me.  I  did  not  repeat  that  word. 
But  I  do  now  repeat,  tiiat  to  refuse  to 
witness  my  experiments,  when  I  oflTered 
to  give  up  ove  years  of  professional 
avocations  and  advantages,  wom  brutal 
in  the  extreme. 

To  revert  to  the  more  recent  subject 
of  discussion,  I  beg  your  readers  fur- 
ther to  remember,  that,  in  what  I  have 


*  Possibly ;  but  not  from  us.- Bo.  Gas* 


written,  I  was  stimulated  by  unfounded 
accusations:—!,  of  '*  decided  misrepre- 
sentations ;  2.  of  "  suppression  of 
facts  ;  3.  of  "  statements  not  in  strict 
accordance  with  facts,"  &c.,  without 
one  tittle  of  proof,  by  one  whom  I  had 
befriended  to  the  uttermost. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Marshall  Hall. 

14,  Manchester  Square, 
If  arch  1«.  18S8. 

We  are  thus  charged  with  four  **  mis- 
representations ;"  and  we  sha]l  answer 
them  numerically,  as  set  forth  by  our 
antagonist. 

1.  We  did  not  represent  the  assistance 
as  "  very  insignificant ;"  but  we  said, 
and  we  now  reiterate  the  opinion,  that 
the  loan  of  15/.,  and  recommending  a 
pupil  to  Mr.  Newport,  did  not  warrant 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  in  asserting  that  he 
had  '*  fed,  clothed,  and  housed,"  that 
gentleman. 

2.  We  represented  Dr.  Hall  as  trum- 
peting  forth  his  assistance,  for  this 
plain  reason — that  he  did  so ;  as  every 
one  must  admit  who  took  the  trouble  to 
read  his  letter  published  in  a  contem- 
porary journal.  As  to  his  having  been 
obliged  to  do  this  because  he  was  charged 
with  a  '*  suppression  of  facts,"  the  sim- 
ple truth  is,  that  the  worthy  Doctor  was 
accused  of  suppressing  certain  facts  re- 
garding the  nervous  system ;  to  which 
he  replied  by  adducing  certain  facts 
relating  to  his  account-current  at  Sir 
Claude  Scott  and  Co.'s. 

3.  This  relates  to  a  matter  of  opinioOy 
with  regard  to  which  we  have  made  no 
'*  misrepresentation ;"  the  most  that  can 
possibly  be  said  is,  that  we  are  mistaken. 
We  are  perfectly  satisfied,  however,  that 
the  mistake  lies  with  Dr.  M.  Hall. 

4.  The  fourth  paragraph  shows  the 
constitution  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's 
mind  to  be  so  utterly  inaccurate  and 
confused,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of 
conducting  any  discussion  in  which 
precision  is  requisite.  We  did  not 
accuse  him,  as  he  erroneously  states,  of 
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repeating    the   term    '*  brutal,"  in  re-  dr.  hall's  opinion  of  mb.  Newport. 

ference   to    the    Rojal    Society  ;    our  **  I  have  great  satisfactioti  in  bearing 

words  were,  «'  he  does  not  withdraw  the  "7  testimony  to  the  menta  of  Mr.  New- 

epitbe,  of  ;bn.Ul.  from  the  Council''  ^-^^^  ^^,yX?  ?»  SrKu^^h^ 

Sec. ;  and  this  assertion  we  made,  and  now  Transactions,  sufficiently  attest   bis  ta- 

reiterate,  on  the   authority   of  Dr.  M.  lent  for  this    kind    of    iiiTestigmtion ; 

Hall  himself,  in  one  of  his  published  lee-  *>"t  having  known  Mr.  Newport  daring 

t«^.    But  farther.  Dr.  Marshal  Hall.  ^^T-  SbTjf  l^-LntarhTS 

while  mdignanUy  accusing  us  of  misre-  [^een  most  assiduous  in  acquiring  both 

presentation,  in  having  said  that  he  re-  the  preliminary  and  the  pract^al  Iniow. 

pealed    the  epithet    brutal  (which   we  ledge  of  our  profession.   On  thia  gn^ouwl 

«^^«,  a; A    -««\     n«.b^.  ..o«  **f  *ko««  ^  recommended,  some  ttme  ago,  a  medi- 

never  did    say),    makes  use  of  these  ^,  ^^^^  ^    'j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^        .j 

words:— "I    do  now    repeat,  that  to  with  Mr.  Newport ;  and  I  abould  tbink 

refuse  to  witness  my  experiments,  Sec.  the  young  gentlemen  who  may  in  future 

«;«#  brutal  in  the  extreme"!!     It  were  have  the  advanUge  of  Mr.  Newport's 

a  waste  of  words  to  argue  with  a  man  «""t*nce  in  their    studies.    wUl   ever 

,                      ,           "      ,              ,,  afterwards  consider  it  aa  an   unportant 

who  seems  to  be  so  utterly  regardless  ^^^^4  j^  ^1,^^,.  jj^^ 

of  all  the  courtesies  of  civilized  life,  and  **  Marshall  Hall,  M.D. 

who  thus  contradicts  himself  at  every  '^-^  ^»«*-  "»•*  K«iittb.  Ac.  Ac 

turn  "14,  Maocbester  SqQare» 

*"™'  If  arch  20, 18S5." 

Dr.  M.  Hall  concludes  by  enumerat-  .i.     ,             .1                            . 

in?  certain  accusations  brought  .gainst  .    ^ow,   .f    the    pupil    wa.    renoTed 

him  by  Mr.  Newport;  but  he  has  omit-  '"  ^^onnequtace  of  any  disgraceful  ««- 

ted  one  rather  important  charge  brought  «'"«'    "^    **    P'^t.      ,,     x,^.*" "^"^ 

by  that  gentleman  against  him-namely,  f*    T'*^.«^/        \          °f"*    ^' 

that  of  wilful  falsehood.   His  words  are,  ''fP*  ^^  *'"  ^  S"^  enough   to   «- 

"  the  assertion   is  false,  and  Dr.  Hall  P)""  '""'  •"  "">•:  ^  ?7«'  »•»»»  »«"- 

knows  it  to  be  so."    When  the  Doctor  "•="'«°  """=''  »  testimonial  as  the  pre- 

next  enumerates  the  charges  which  Mr.  "^'"Sr-  «'  *  P"?"*"  subsequent  to  the 

Newport  has  adduced,    and  which  be  perpetration  of  the  alleged  immorality .» 

1        '       r      -1  •*               2     4  4    «  4:^»  ^n  comparing  dates,  we  find   that  Dr. 

has  not  found  it  convenient  to  notice,  __  ,,,     *^           ..  ,,  V^t                   .  ;. 

we  advise  him  to  add  this  to  the  lUt.  ^all  s  sense  of  Mr.  Newport's  dehn- 

As  we  shall  not  be  readily  induced  to  ^''*"''«*  '>"'''*  "»  "P""  •""•  '""'«'•  »"«'- 

recur  to  this  subject,  we  may  take  the  '>«"'y  "»";•«»»  }*">  «»«'  "^  '«?«•  "*"" 

opportunity  of  stating,  that  Mr.  New-  '^«  »7«'  Society  honoured  that  gen- 

1*  u         J  1-^     ^  4^   ...   .   i«**«-   :«  tleman's  paper  with  their  medal ;  and, 

port  has  addressed  to   us  a  letter,  m  .        .       t<w     *-r  «  •       •             , 

1  .  ,   1          .                   ^  r     au        ..:i  knowing  that  Dr.  Hall  has  been  a  less 

which  he  assigns  a  reason  for  the  pupil  J?,         ,.,       ^       .    .,      ,.    . 

recommended  by  Dr.  M.  Hall  having  »''cce«f»»  candidate  for  similar  duUnc- 

left  him,  which  wholly  ewnerates  Mr.  "»"'**  ""P'**"'"'  P««>''««^  "Pf"  our 

Newport,  and  yet  renders  it  impossible  ""'"'*''  'T*  '»"»'  ««"''^  *»>•  t^*»  *»"« 

to  give  publicity  to  the  circumstances  ^J!^^'  •>"  subsequenUy  newed  every 

.  ,      .                  .  .            al'  J    ««-#„  thing    connected    with    Mr.    Newport 

without  compromising  a  third    party,  ,     *  ,           ,.          , .  ,  ,                '^    , 

towa«ls   whom  the   exposi  would    be  '^""S*  *  medium  winch  has  perrerted 

i     an  act  of  cruelty.    This,  however,  we  b-feehng.  and  blinded  hi.  judgment, 

may  state,  that  the  separation  of  Mr.  •*"• 

Newport  and    his  pupil  took  place  in  ON  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM, 

May,  1834,  and  that  in  March,  1835(!),  No.  HI. 

Dr.  M.  Hall  penned  the  following  ccrti-  j^  our  last  paper  wc  considered  the  pro- 

ficate  in  favour  of  Mr.  Newport  :^  duction  of  common  sleep  and  of  byslari- 
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cal  paroxysms,  hy  the  impressions  made  slate  (for  the  sake  of  distiuction)   we 

on  the  senses  or  the  mind  hy  the  ma^-  shall   call  natural   somnambulism ;    its 

netic  manipulations;  we  now  propose  to  varieties  are  endless,  and  we  re^ifret  that 

consider  the  several  phenomena  included  our  space  prevents  us  from  offering'  to 

under  the  name  of  mag'netic  somnambu-  the  reader  some  of  the  most  remarkable 

lism.  cases  which  are  recorded  by  authors  on 

We  showed  that  the  production  of  it;  man  j,  indeed,  are,  like  those  of  mag"- 
common  sleep  depended  on  some  com-  netic  somnambulism,  far  too  marvellous, 
mon  cause,  as  the  ennui  of  a  continued  but  in  others,  well  authenticated,  there 
sliorht  sensation,  or  imitation ;  and  in-  have  occurred  phenomena  which  are 
duced  in  this  manner,  in  a  person  unac-  of  extreme  interest, 
gnainted  with  its  real  cause,  but  believ-  Another  state  which  we  would  request 
mg  it  to  have  been  done  by  the  will  of  the  reader  to  bear  particularly  in  mind, 
the  magnetiser,  it  will  follow  on  each  is  that  of  ecstasis,  as  first  described  by 
occasion  with  less  difficulty,  from  the  Sauvages,  and  of  which  a  considerable 
assistance  which  imagination,  habit,  and  number  of  cases  may  be  found  in  dif. 
a  kind  of  resigned  expectation,  will  afford  ferent  authors,  under  the  names  of  De- 
to  its  production.  From  the  fact  of  its  monomania.  Reverie,  Cataphora,  Cato- 
being  more  easily  produced  on  each  chus,Catoche,&c.,  appellations  invented 
succeeding  occasion,  the  magnetisers  by  nosologists  in  a  vain  endeavour  to 
would  deny  the  influence  of  imagi-  arrange  the  varied  and  anomalous  symp. 
nation,  which  they  say  would  act  with  toms which  differentcaseshavepresented; 
less  power  each  time,  but  it  is  evident  some  with  lethargy,  others  with  cata- 
(and  we  shall  present  in  a  future  article  leptic  rigidity,  others  with  violent  con- 
several  analogous  cases  proving  it)  that  vulsions,  others  with  raving  delirium, 
the  reverse  obtains;  that  the  imagination  <Scc.  They  are  now,  for  the  most  part, 
once  vielded  to,  acquires  a  stronger  hold,  merged  into  hysteria,  for  nearly  all  the 
and  that  its  power  over  one  whom  it  can  subjects  were  girls,  or  women  subject 
once  subdue  is  gre«tly  increased  by  to  that  Protean  disorder.  We  shall  not 
being  exercised.  We  may  see  too  the  attempt  to  lay  down  the  most  frequent 
effect  of  habit  in  producing  sleep  rapidly  characters  of  the  cases  we  include  under 
every  day.  Most  persons  go  to  sleep  on  this  head,  but  they  will  appear  in  the 
particular  occasions  without  any  regard  cases  we  shall  allude  to. 
to  actual  fatigue — as  under  the  stimulus  Other  conditions  which  are  occasion- 
of  a  meal,  or  in  the  absence  of  stimuli  ally  met  with,  and  which  it  will  be  well 
on  going  to  bed.  It  matters  not  how  to  remember  in  reading  magnetic  cases, 
mucn  or  now  little  exertion  of  mind  or  are  those  of  lethargy,  trance,  torpor, 
body  they  may  have  previously  under-  catalepsy,  and  day-sleep  or  day-mare, 
gone,  the  majority  of  persons  in  health  as  described  by  Mr.  Macnish  in  his 
go  to  sleep  within  five  minutes  of  the  Philosophy  of  Sleep.  It  is  necessary  to 
application  or  removal  of  the  usual  recollect  the  phenomena  observea  in 
stimuli.  cases    related    under    these  names,  of 

Now  the  character  of  common  sleep  which  at  least  nine-tenths  have  occurred 

naturally  produced  varies  infinitely  in  in  hysterical  patients,  because  we  shall 

different  persons^some  never  dream  at  be  able  to  show  that  there  has  never  been 

all  (at  least  as  far  as  they  know) ;  some  a  credible  effect  produced  by  animal 

only  occasionally;   others  have  scenes,  magnetism  which  has  not  occurred  in 

acts,  and    thoughts,    presented    before  cases  related  under  one  or  other  of  these 

them  with  all  the  clearness  of  reality :  names.    And,  if  the  exciting  causes  of 

some  again  seldom  sleep  without  talking  these  disorders  are  coincident  with  the 

on  the  subjects  of  their  dreams,  on  which,  supposed    magnetic  action,  we  repeat 

if  another  person  can  discover  the  clue,  there   is   no  reason  for  rejecting   the 

he  may  sometimes  lead  them  into  pro-  former,  whose  influence  is  certain,  for 

longed  conversations :  others,  lastly  ^but  the  latter,  whose  existence  is  altogether 

these  are  far  more  rare),  walk^  as  it  is  hypK>tbetical. 

calledf  in  their  sleep,  and  are  able  during  The  performance  of  the  common  acts 
its  continuance  to  perform  all  the  acts  of  life  during  somnambulism  is  con- 
of  their  ordinary  occupation,  or  even  stantly  observed,  perhaps  more  corn- 
others  which  they  would  not  have  dared  monly  in  this  state  when  naturally  than 
to  undertake,  or  would  have  been  unable  when  artificially  induced.  We  need 
to  effect,  in  their  waking  state.    This  quote  no  particular  instances,  for  all  our 
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readers  must  have  met  with  such.     It  is  him,  Sec, ;    the  majjfnetiser   and   mag- 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  if,  before  netism  are,  of  course,    the    sabject  of 
falling  asleep,  the  somnambulist's  mind  his  dreams,  and    once    dreaming',   her 
has  been  much  occupied  b^  a  plan  which  thoughts  niaj  be  led  on  iu   Uie   same 
he  is  desirous  of  accomplishing',  or  if  it  train.     Hence,  too,  thoufi^b  sensible  even 
have  been  much  affectea  by  some  occur-  to  slight  impressions  which  have  refer- 
rence,  then,  like  the  imagination  in  com-  ence  to  the  mag^netic  condition,  she  is 
mon  dreaming,  the  acts  performed  during  totally  insensible  to  more  powerful  ones 
sleep  will  take  theirdirection  from  its  pre-  (though   rareljr  to  the   most   powerful) 
vious  train  of  thoughts.     Hence  in  mag-  which  have  no  such  relation.     If  there 
netic  somnambulism,  the  patient's  mind  be  any  credible  cases  of  these  pbeno- 
is  filled  with  thoughts  of  the  magnetiser  mena,  and  in  our  belief  there  are  a  veiT 
and  his  manipulations,  of  her  supposed  few, '  thej  are  thus  explicable  by  their 
or  real  disease,  of  her  previous  nts  of    similarity    with    the    above    analogoas 
convulsions,  &c. ;  these  will  be  the  sub-  ones,  which  are  of  more  frequent  and  of 
jects  of  her  conversation,  and  of  all  her  natural  occurrence, 
acts.  From  this  (/irec^ton  of  the  thoughts        Another  occurrence   said    to    he  ob- 
it  is  that,  in  natural  somnambulism,  the  served   in  magnetic    somnambulism  is 
sleeper  goes  about  the  work  that  be  has  that  the  patient  rcmemhers    what  oc- 
been  anxiously  engaged  in  or  planning,  curred  iu  the  preceding  fit,   though  it 
and  that  in  the  magnetic  state,  the  pa-  had  been  forgotten  in  the  interval.  This 
ticnt  talks  of  pain  in  various  parts  of  the  also    is    very    generally    the    case    in 
body,  imagines  that  she  has  obtained  an  dreams  and  in  common  somnambulism. 
insight  into  the  scat  of  her  own  disease.  Such  a  case  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Abercrom- 
and  of  those  of  others  ;  in  short,  talks  hie,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Intellectual 
of  and  docs  all  those  things  which  she  Powers.    The  patient,  a  servant  giri, 
has  heard  or  imagined  to  be  the  conse-  used  during  the  day  to  have  somnam- 
qucnces  of  animal  magnetism.  bulic  fits,  in  which  she  would  continue 
It  is  well   known,  too,  that  natural  her  usual  work  with  diligence  and  ac- 
somnambulists  have  very  oflen  no  per-  curacy.      She    used   to    forget   all    the 
ception    of   things  which   have  not  a  occurrences  of  each  attack,  but  distinctly 
reference  to  the  subject  of  their  dream,  remembered  in  one  of  them  the  circum- 
Thus,   in   the  famous   instance   of  the  stance  of  having  been  taken  to  church 
sleep-walker,  Castelli,  related  by  Soave,  during  the  preceding,  which    she   had 
he  heard  nothing  but  what  fell  iu  with  throughout  the  interval  been  quite  un* 
the  train  of  his  ideas,  nor  did  he  see  any  conscious  of.  The  somnambulism  ceased 
of  the  persons  standing  around  him  as  on   the    appearance   of  the  catamenia^ 
he  was  reading,  though  if  interrupted  in  afler   six    months.      More    remarkable 
his  study  he  would  answer  and  would  cases  still,  perhaps,  are  those   by   Dr. 
carry    on    prolonged    conversations   on  Silliman,  in   the  American  Journal   of 
the  subject  of  it.    And  so  in  the  case  Science,  of  three  persons  who  were  sud- 
quoted    by    Bertrand,    as    related    by  denly  seized  with  delirium,  from  which, 
the   Bishop  of   Bordeaux;  in  that  of  on   their   sudden  recovery,   after  some 
Negretti,  as  given  by  Muratori ;  in  that  time  (in  one  case  after  two  years),  thej 
told  by  Dr.  Darwin^  and  in  many  others,  recommenced  the  conversation  that  pre- 
the  sight  or  hearing  were  awake  to  those  ceded  the  attack,  or  asked  after  the  work 
impressions  only  which  had  some  rela-  in  which  they  had  been  then  engaged. 
tion   to  the  subject  on  which  the  som-  One  of   them,   who  had  several  such 
nambulist  was  actually   engaged.     In  paroxysms,  used  also  to  recommence  at 
other  cases  one  sense  only  seems  to  he  each  attack  of  delirium  the  subject  she 
awake ;    the  somnambulists  see  every  bad  been  talking  on,  and  had  suddenly 
thing,  but  are  insensible  to  impressions  broken  off  from,  in  the  last — so  that  she 
of  hearing  or  common  sensation.    These  appeared  as  a  person  might  be  supposed 
phenomena  of  natural  somnambulism  are  to  do  who  had  two  souls,  each  occasion- 
])recisely  similar  to  some  of  the  most  ally  dormant  and   occasionally   active, 
extraordinary  of  those  stated  to  occur  and  utterly  ignorant  of  what  the  other 
in  the  magnetic  state — as  the  rapport^  was  en&faged  in    in    the    intermediate 
said  to   exist  occasionally  between  the  time.     Hence   Dr.   Pritchard,  who  re- 
magnetiser  and  the  patient,  who  will  gards  the  cases  as  examples  of  reverie 
answer  none  but  him,  and    perceives  rather  than  any  form  of  madness,  pro- 
nothing  but  what   is  connected   with  poses  for  them  the  name  of  diptyckia. 
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The  same  phenomenon  was  obseired  in  rous)  of  trance,  in  which  persons  have 

cases  related  by  Sauvages  and  Lorry,  and  been  buried  alive,  or  awakened  by  the 

is  said  by  Andral  to  occur  in  epilepsy,  so  dissectin^f  knife,  or  have  suflfered   the 

that  in  ibis  ag-ain,  which  has  been  quoted  excruciating  pain  of    pulling  off  the 

as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cir-  nails,   without  awaking  —  these  every 

cumstances  in  the  magnetic  somnambu-  one  must  know  by  tradition,  if  not  by 

lism,  we   have  nothing  which  does  not  observation.     They    are,    however,    of 

occur,  perhaps  more  frecjuently  in  that  great  importance,  for  the  insensibility, 

state,  when  produced  without  the  ap-  as  evidenced  by  external  signs,  is  per- 

parent  assistance  of  magnetism.  feet,  although  sometimes  there  is  a  con- 

Tbe  insensibility  to  other  impressions  sciousness  of  what  is  going  on,  without 

than  those  which  have  reference  to  the  the  power  of  resisting  it.    The  immo- 

train  of  ideas  forming  the  dream,  may  bility  of  the  limbs  alone  seems  to  dis- 

be  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  means  tinguish  it  from  the  cases  above  quoted, 

which  in  the  waking  state  would  cause  and  from  those  of  complete  magnetic 

intense  pain,  may  be  employed  without  insensibility ;  a  condition,  b^  the  way, 

disturbing  sleep.   In  the  commoner  cases  far  more  rare  than  maguetisers  would 

of  somnambulism,  whether  natural  or  have  us  believe. 

magnetic,  an   impression  of  moderate  Such  cases  are  fully  sufficient,  in  our 
violence  is  sufficient  to  arouse  the  patient,  opinion,  to  counterbalance  the  most  im- 
but  in  the  severer  cases  of  reverie,  and  portant,  because  the  best  authenticated,of 
still  more  in  those  of  trance,  the  most  all  the  magnetic  wonders  ;  but  lest  there 
powerful  stimuli  are  insufficient.     Thus  should  not  be  proofenough  of  the  analogy 
m  cases  given  by  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  ofthe  two  sets  of  cases,  we  will  place  one 
Zoonomia,  vols.  1  and  3  :  in  one  of  these  of  each  together     The  magnetic  one  is, 
a  girl  was  attacked  by  hysteria,  in  which  we  need  not  say,  that  in  which  M.  Jules 
the  convulsions  were  followed  by  a  reve-  Cloquet  removed    a    schirrous    breast 
rie,  in  which  she  talked  aloud  with  ima-  without  any  evidence  of  pain  on  the  part 
ginary  persons,  sang,  repeated  poetry,  of  the  patient,  who  had  been  put  into 
and  conversed  sometimes  sensibly   on  a  state  of  trance  by  a  magnetizer.    We 
the  subject  of  her  dream,  yet  no  notice  need  not  detail  the  history  of  this  oh- 
was  taken  by  her  of  even  the  strongest  told  case ;  suffice  it  to  say,  the  patient 
impressions  on  the  ear  which  did  not  was  by  habit  easily  put  to  sleep  by  ma- 
accord  with  that  subject.     So  also  in  nipulations,  and  was  not  aware  of  what 
Lorry's  well-known  case  of  ecstasy,  (in  was  intended  to  be  done.     Our  case  is 
the  Comment.  Acad.  Paris,  Mem.  des  this;  it  occurred  some  few  years  since, 
Etraiigdrs,  t.  3)  the  patient,  though  she  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  names  are 
conversed  freely  witn  those  around  her  suppressed  : — A  young  lady,  subject  to 
on  the  subiect  of  her  dream,  could  not  hysterical  fits,  fell  down  in  one  of  them, 
be  excited  by  severe  pinching  and  prick-  and  struck  her  forehead;  she  was  taken  up 
iug  ;  and  in  that  by  Sauvages  (Acta  quite  insensible,  with  her  features  fixed, 
Acad.  Upsal.  742)  of  Magdalena  Va-  ber  pulse  regular,  her  respiration  easy  $  in 
Ictta,  tbe  patient  was  even  more  viva-  short,  in  a  state  of  deep  sleep — of  trance, 
cious  than  when  awake  in  conversation.  There  was  a  pufiy  tumor  over  the  situa- 
and  in  all  the  acts  of  her  dream,  singing,  tion  of  the  blow,  and  under  the  idea  that 
whistling, joking,  and  dancing,  and  yet  injury  might  have  resulted  to  the  brain 
she  gave  no  sign  whatever  of  sensation ;  or  its  membranes  from  the  violence,  she 
a  smart    blow   on    the    face,  a  finger  was  trephined  after  having  been  insen- 
moved    rapidly    towards    her    eyes,  a  sible  for  two  days.     The  whole  of  this 
lighted    candle  brought  so    near    her  painful  operation   elicited  from  her  no 
open   eyes  as  to  bum   her  eye-lashes,  expression  of  sensibility ;  every  thing 
striking  hard  on  the  bedstead   with  a  was  found  healthy,  and  the  wound  was 
stone,  brandy  and  sal  ammoniac  placed  closed  ag^in :  she  remained  for  two  days 
under  her  eyes  and  put  into  her  mouth,  more  in  the  same  state,  and  then  awoke 
tickling  the  ejre,  snufT  blown  into  the  in  her  usual  health.    The  wound  did 
nostrils,  pricking  with  pins,  twisting  well,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
the  fingers, — all  these,  and  many  others  two  more  similar  fits,  she  experienced 
of  a  like  kind,  were  quite  incapable  of  no  further  inconvenience  than  before  tbe 
arousing  her.     A  similar  case  is  related  accident,  her  hysteria  being  soon  afler 
in  Blumenbach,  Bibl.  i.  376.    We  need  completely   cured.     On    awaking,  she 
only  allude  to  those  cases  (now  nume-  detailed  all  tbe  proceedings  of  the  ope- 
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ration  of  which  she  had  been  painlessly  what  small  portion  is  trae  of  the  talci 

sensible.     In  thi»  particular  alone  did  about  transferred  senses. 
the  case  differ,  as  regarded  sensibility,        Increased  intellectaal  powers  are  said 

from  M.  Cloquet's,  and  from  those  be>  to  ha^e  been  exhibited  durinir  nuaiipKtie 

fore  related  of  Sauvaf^es,  Lorry,  Sec,  as  somnambulism,  especially  in  M.  Potm^ 

well  as  from  those  of  the  fanatics  of  St.  ffur's  cases.     We  are   not  disposed  to 

Medard,  whose  histories  we  shall  take  think  that  much  of  this  was  depended 

occasion  agfain  to  refer  to  at  length,  who  on  any  thing  but  the  disproportion  be. 

endured  apparently  without  pain,  and  tween  the  magnetizer's  own   intellect 

even  called  for,  the  most  violent  blows  and  his  imagination ;  but  there  are  ana. 

from  heavy  weapons  on  the  most  sensi-  logons  non-magnetic  cases  related  on  as 

tive  parts ;  and  Bodin,  in  bis  Demono-  gw)d  authority.    Two   of    ike   fanatic 

manse,  p.   164,  give^    insensibility  of  convulsionnaires  of  Loudun  (of  wb<mi 

parts  of^  the  body  as  one  of  the  most  more  hereafter)  were  known  during  their 

frequent  sig^ns  of  possession.  fits  of  ecstasis  to  conyerse  in  Latin  with 

Before    proceeding  to  other  pheno-  fluency— a  language  of  which,  io  the 

mena,  we  must  observe  that  if  we  have  intervals,  they  knew  scarcely  more  than 

not  hitherto  exercised  the  privilege  to  the  rudiments.    This  resulted,  however, 

which  we  have  proved  our  right,  of  dis-  from  the  perfection  which  the  memoiy 

believing  very  many  of  the  statements  sometimes  acquires  in  cerebral  afiections; 

made  by  so  many  magnetic  authors,  it  no   new   language  was  ever  acquired, 

has  been  simply  that  we  have  not  yet  The  fanatics  of  Cevennes,  for  example, 

had  to  deal  with  any  that  have  not  been  are  said  to  have  talked  polite  French  in 

reconcileable  to  common  sense  and  pro-  their  fits,  and  Patois  in  the  intervals, 

bability.    Not  that  we  believe  more  tnan  but  they  nei'er  talked  German  ;  the  new 

half  the  cases  that  have  been  told  of  the  languages  they  spoke  were  like  the  on- 

occurrence  of  the  phenomena  we  have  known  tongues  of  our  own  day,  unia- 

alrcady   considered,    but    finding    fair  telligfible — a  mere  babbling,  which  the 

evidence  of  their  having  been  met  with  hearers  supposed  it  was  their  misfortune 

occasionally,  and   produced  in  appear-  not  to  unoerstand.    The  most  remarka- 

ance   by  magnetic  influence,  we    are  ble  case  of  perfection   of  memory  by 

anxious  to  point  out  the  causes  to  which  cerebral  disorder,  occurred  some  years 

they  may  be  more  properly  referred ;  and  since  at  St.  Thomases  Hospital.    A  man 

this  more  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  fell  on  his  head,  and  remained  for  some 

those  who  may  herea/ter  witness  or  hear  time  insensible;  on  recovering,  be  spoke 

of  similar  cases.    The  statements  we  are  a  language  unknown  to  all  around  nira, 

now  coming  to,  however,  will  need  far  and  coula  not  in  any  way  make  himself 

more  freedom  of  scepticism.  understood,  till  a  Welcn   milkwoman, 

Among  them  are  those  of  the  occur-  coming  into  the  ward,  recognized  her 

rence  of  exalted   sensibility.    This  is  own  dialect.     It  appeared  now  that  he 

seldom  noticed,  but  may  have  occurred ;  had  lefl  Wales,  where  he  was  bom,  at 

for  it  is  a  common  occurrence  in  hyste-  three  years  old,  and  had  totally  forgotten 

ria  and  other  nervous  disorders.     It  was  the  language  till  he  met  with  Uie  acci- 

present,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  in  dent;  the  blow  which  had  knocked  out 

Sauvages'    patient,    Helena    Renault,  all  his  English,  restored  him  his  Welch. 

(Observ.  Med.  Pract.  p.  248,  and  Noso-  When  he  recovered,  however,  he  again 

logy,  vol.  iii.)  who  could  perceive  the  lost  the  latter,  and  regained  the  former, 

smell    of   weak  ammonia   ten  feet  off  Now  had  this  man  been  magnetised,  one 

her,  and  went  into  her  ecstatic  fits  when  might  indeed  have  said  **  Quel  prodige !" 

forced  to  smell  it  more  strongly.     This  Similar  though  less  remarkable  cases  of 

symptom  we  have  oflen  observed  our-  improved  memory  are  sometimes  met 

selves  in  hysterical  girls,  or  in  persons  with   in   common    delirium.      And    in 

convalescent  from  acute  diseases:   and  dreams,  during  the  absence  of  every 

indeed  most  antipathies  are  founded  on  thing  that  might  distract  the  attention, 

excessively  acute  sensibilities  of  par-  not  only  are  forms  and  ideas  recalled  to 

ticular  organs,  or    towards   particular  the  mind  with  unusual  accuracy,  but 

stimuli.     Exalted  sensibility  to  some  the  imagination  is  exalted  so  as  to  attain 

stimuli  has  also  been  observed  in  many  extraoroinary  power.    We  need   only 

eases  of  fanatic  extasy,  and  both  in  them  allude  to  the  composition  of  the  well, 

and  in  magnetic  somnambules ;  and  this  known  sonata  by  Tartini,  to  which  be 

is  of  some  importance,  as  it  may  explain  imagined  himself  in  his  dream  to  he 
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instig^aled  bj  the  devil,  and  to  the  many  ROYAL  MEDICAL    AND   CHIRUR, 

instances  in  wbish  thoaebts  of  peculiar  GICAL  SOCIETY, 
beauty  have  sue'g'estea  themselves  to 

imafpnative  minds  during  sleep.     Had  March  12,  isse. 

thej  occurred  in  magrnetic  somnambules  ^he  President  in  toe  Chaie. 
they  would  have  been  deemed  peculiar 

toiL  

Other      extraordinary      intellectual  u     *>    n,           1^         * 

powers,  shewn  by  somnambules,  have  5"^^'  a  paper  by  Dr.  Tmvert  Cox,  of 

been,  an  insight  into  the  diseases  of  Yarmouth,  descriptive  of 

others  and  a  discovery  of  their  reme-  ^  Cyrt/ound  at  the  under  Sufface   tf  the 

dies ;  these  were  esptciall j  enjoyed  by  ^    •'                ^^^^            -'        ^ 

the  patients  of  the  philanthropic  Puy.  ..       *.        #          I-     *    #     u 

segur.     As  he  liveJ.  however,  during  Ae  fS^  hfst^rvWven^^^^^^ 

the  popular  prevalence  of  humoral  doc-  Thepatient,amScullr  man,of  32jears 

tnnes,  they  saw  every  tbing,  as  it  were,  ^f^^^  ^^^^  under  the  observation  of  the 

through  humoral  spectacles;   and  they  author,    in    1833,   while  suffering  from 

diagnosed  actions,  acrid   matters,  and  ascites,  for  which  he  was  tapped,  when 

other  things,  whose  existence  is  about  twentjone  pints  of  fluid,  resembling  or- 

as    evident  as    that  of   the  magnetic  dinary  bile  in  consistence  and  colour,  were 

principle   itself.      The    remedies,    too,  drawn  off.    The  patient  afterwards  took 

which  they  ordered,  were  of  the  simple  iodine  and  diureiics,  and  no  fresh  accumu- 

and    efficacious     character     generally  lation  took  place.    He  continued  at  work, 

known  in  the  class  in  which  the  patient  ^^^'"''^  *^«*^f »  ^^^  ^."  *»™«  till  April 

lived,    as   vegeUble  purges,    &c.,    on  1836  when  pulmonary  disease  manifested 

which  the  patients  of  course  sometimes  i^^  ",1!^^  ^A*^;?  °5.«™rJJ  Jl^n?  ^I 

.  '  xm^      T>                        •    a\,  vember  last.      Un    examination   or   the 

recovered.    When  Broussais  was  in  the  y^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^^^   ^  ,         distended  cyst 

ascendant,  nothing  but  gartro-enterile  was  discovered  at  the  under  surface  of  the 

was  seen— the  intestines  of  every  patunt  Hver,  attached  by  a  small  portion  of  its 

were  red  Or  ulcerated,  and  leeches  and  surface  to  the  right  of  the  gall-bladder, 

g-um-water  were  the  only  prescriptions,  and  in   front  of  the    transverse  fissure. 

We  would  venture  privately  to  predict  The  cyst  (a  preparation  of  which  was  ex- 

what  will  be  the  discoveries  and   reme-  hibited)  was  about  four  times  the  size  of 

dies  of  the  first  physician-somnambule  the  gall-bladder,  contracted  in  its  centre, 

that  is  met  with    in    London.      This  where  it  was  cartilaginous,  and  was  found 

medical  power,  however,  is  but  an  imi-  to  contain  a  gelatinous  mass  composed  of 

totion  of^that  long  ago  enjoyed  by  the  concentric  layers  capable  of  being  unrolled 

poisessed,  and  vanou!  fanatics  ;  and  it  ^^''^  ^^^^  ?^^^J'    ^^^  outermost  of  these 

^t^  «••  ..,  •««    ^  *  u           -J     •./  „,u*  u  were   nearly  transparent,    those    m    the 

IS   singular  that  the   words   in   which  ^^„^^    ^.^       opaque,      between    these 

Corre  de  Montgeron  describes  it  in  the  gbrous  layere  lay  here  and  there  small 

convulsionnaire  of  St.  Medard  are  almost  pieces  of    a   substance  resembling    wax 

identical  with  those  in  which  it  was  first  and    vermillion,    prepared   for    injecting 

announced  as  enjoyed  by  somnambules.  arteries  in  the  dissecting-room,  both  in 

It  needa  no  explanation.  consistence  and  colour. 

Read  also, 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHY-  °'^*Jr'  '"  '*$  2j:^'"'S'„  If ^'pT./ 

oTnTAiua  the  Fingen  and  Toes.      By  JOHN  r.  Vin- 

SICIANS.  CENT,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  St  Bartholo- 

Mooday,  March  6, 1888.  mew's  Hospital. 

The  object  of  the  author,  in  this  paper, 

-,               ^.             ji         A.         #  *u      ^  is  two-fold:  first,  to  point  out  the  princi- 

This  wu  the  tecond  meeting  of  the  «•-  ,            ^^.  ^  ^^  ^„etion  of  the  pha- 

son,  and  wm.  nnmeronJT  attended.-    A  ^^^  „f  ^^^  g           „„d  toes  shoulS  be 

paper,  eontaining  luny  >»«•"•"»«.'«»»  conducted;  and  ^ndly,  to  call  the  at- 

on  dw  tobject  of  feat,  by  Sir  ChwlM  tentionofiuijfeons  to  the  manner  in  which 

Scudamoie,  was  read.    We  regret  that  we  ^              ^^'^^^^         .^„  „,  the  muscles 

k7i  °?r  '^ul  'i.~  i.T  in^  L^t  which  remain  uninjured  may  be  made  to 

shall.   If  poesible,  gife  it  in  our  next  ^       „te  with  their  efforti  in  the  rednc- 

""■"»*'•                    tion  of  dislocations   in    general.    With 

reference  to  the  former  point,  the  author 
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Insists  strongly  on  the  propriety  of  extend- 
ing the  dislocated  phalanx,  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  bone  from  which  it 
has  been  dislocated,  instead  of  employing 
the  force  in  the  axis  of  the  bone.  These 
ob<;erTations  are  illustrated  by  a  diagram, 
in  which  it  is  shown  that  theMateral  liga- 
ments, supposing  them  to  remain  entire, 
oppose  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
reduction  in  the  latter  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the 
inquiry,  the  author  adduces  reasons  for 
believing  that,  in  the  reduction  of  other 
dislocations,  the  operator  can  do  no  more 
than  bring  the  head  of  the  bone  down  to 
the  acetabulum  or  glenoid  cavity;  after 
which,  its  replacement  is  effected  by  the 
agency  of  the  muscles  which  are  commonly 
employed  in  moving  the  bone  upon  its 
axis.  The  paper  concludes  with  some 
observations  on  the  effect  of  position  of 
the  body  in  keeping  fractured  bones  in 
apposition,  and  relates  an  instance  of  re- 
cent occurrence,  in  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  of  fracture  of  both  clavicles, 
where  no  bandage  at  all  was  employed  in 
the  treatment,  and  the  patient  was  dis- 
charged in  a  month  with  the  bones  well 
united. 

Read  also,  a  paper  on 

The  Perforation  of  the  Third  Lobe  of  the  Prot- 
tate  Gland.  By  R.  A.  Stafford,  Esq. 
Surgeon  to  the  St  Marylebone  Infir- 
mary. 

The  author  recommends  this  practice  to 
be  adopted  in  cases  of  enlarged  third  lobe 
of  the  prostate,  considering  it  quite  free 
from  danger.  He  relates  an  instance  in 
which  he  had  performed  the  operation  in 
a  man  of  82  years  of  age,  in  whom  it  ap- 

? eared  to  him  to  produce  no  bad  effect, 
'he  patient  died  shortly  afterwards  of 
apoplexy,  when  the  author  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  bladder;  a  pre- 
paration  of  which  was  exhibited. 

PERFORATION    OF  THE   ACETA. 

BULUM,  CAUSED  BY  A  FALL  on  thb 

TROCHANTER. 

M.  Gam  A  has  given  a  case  of  the  above- 
mentioned  accident.  It  occurred  to  a  man 
set.  30,  who  had  fallen  from  a  height  of 
eighteen  feet,  and  who  had  suffered  a  severe 
contusion  in  the  region  of  the  right  tro- 
chanter. There  was  neither  shortening 
nor  deformity,  but  there  was  very  severe 
pain  at  every  movement  of  the  limb.  Some 
days  afterwards  the  patient  walked  in  the 
garden  on  crutches,  and  said  that  he  fdlt 
very  little  pain.  On  the  fourth  day  symp- 
toms of  violent  peritonitis,  with  inflam* 
matory  swelling  of  the  entire  limb,  came 


on.  On  the  dissection,  infiltration  of  pus 
was  found  in  the  immensely  distended 
subcuticular  cellular  tissue,  from  the  hip 
to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  In  the  right  ilise 
fossa  a  conical  swelling  arose,  and  extended 
nearly  to  the  kidney ;  this  was  an  absces 
containing  pus  and   torn    pieces   of  the 

Esoas  muscle,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  the 
ead  nf  the  femur  was  to  be  seen  where  it 
had  burst  through  the  mcetabnlum.  The 
acetabulum  was  broken  in  three  pieces; 
the  smallest  of  these  was  placed  with  the 
round  ligament  upon  it,  and  unbroken  oo 
the  head  of  the  bone  ;  the  second  was  the 
horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubis  which  was 
separated  from  the  symphisis  pubis  and 
ischium;  and  the  third,  the  ischium, which 
Was  no  longer  connected  with  the  ilinm.— 
Catette  MedicaUf  and  Dublin  JournaL 
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LIST  OF  GENTLE  MEN  WHO  HATB 
CERTIFICATES. 


RBCBIVBB 


Thurtday,  March  15,  1838. 

Thomas  BIrt,  Stroudwater. — Loralne  Wemrer, 
Liverpool.— George  Ebeneter  Ely,  Rochester.— 
Thomas  Cam,  Bath.  —  Charles  John  Rohcrt 
Cook. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Rogers  passed  his  ezaminatiou  os 
the  l«t  of  this  month.  The  name  was,  hy  some 
accident,  omitted  in  the  printed  list. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OF  BURIALS. 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Mar,  13, 1838. 


Abscess        .        .  1 

Age  and  Debility  .  36 

Ajioplexy      •        .  8 

Asthma          •        .  13 

Childbirth     .        .  5 

Consumption        .  86 
Constipation  of  the 

Bofirels      .       •  1 

Convulsions         .  22 

Croup   ...  I 


Haemorrhage        .  I 

Hooplnf  Cough    •  8 

Inflammation        .  19 

Bowelfs  8c  Stomach    3 

Brain           .        ,  i 
Lungs  and  Pleara    6 

Insanity        •         •  1 

Liver,  diseased     •  1 

MesMles         •        •  7 

BIorti6cation         .  6 

Paralysis       •        •  7 

Small-pox     •       •  10 
Sore   Throat    and 

Quinsey     .        .  9 

Venereal       .        .  i 

Unknown  Causes  2j^ 

Casualties    .        -  ft 


Dentition  or  Teething  8 

Diarrhoea      .         .  1 

Dropsy          .        .  6 

Dropsy  in  the  Brain  6 

Dropsy  In  the  Chest  1 

Epilepsy      .        .  I 

Fever     ...  15 

Fever,  Scarlet      .  1 

Fever,  Typhus     •  2 

Decrease  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  7   j^g^g. 
the  preceding  week       .     -  .        .    |    ^'^ 

NOTICES. 

The  communications  of  Dr.  Borrett, 
Dr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Greenhow,  "  Z.,*' 
Dr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  L.  Parker,  have  been 
receiyed. 

The  letters  relative  to  Mr.  Dermott  and 
his  pupils,  can  only  appear  as  advertise- 
ments. 

Wilson  &  Son,  Printers,  67,  Sklnner-st.,  London. 
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T  FPTfTPFQ  AV  TfTMOllS  ^*^»^  ^  ^*^«  *^^®^'»  V  irritation,  by  ulccra- 

LECTURES  ON  TUMORS,  ^^^^  slougbing.  and  bleeding,  unless  they 

DeUvered  at  St.  CmrgeU  Hospital,  are  removed  by  operation,  wbich  may  be 

done  witb  safety  witb  all  of  tbese  tnmors, 

Bt  CiESAR  Hawkins,  Esq.  except  sometimes  tbe  tubercular  conglobate 

tumor,  if  tbe  operation  is  done  early,  and 

""^  tbe  tumor  is  accessible  to  the  knife. 

But  yon  must  not  forget  tbat  all  tumors 

Lectdrb  V.  jjj^y  become  malignant,  although  they  are 

III.  Sarcomatous  Tumors  {continued.)  f ^^  ^  originally;  and  perhaps  they  are  in 

*                             ^               ^  themselves  a  source  of  malignancy ;  tbat 

On  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Malignant  is  to  say,  if  the  constitution  of  an  indivi- 

Diseases.  <Iual  is  disposed  to  malignant  action,  and 

9.  Verruanu  Tununs  of  Cicatrices.  happen  to  have  a  tumor  in  any  part  of  his 

10.  Carcinomatous  Tumors.  body,  that  part  will  be  selected  for  the  de- 

Defitiition^— Various  Forms  of  Carcinoma,  velopment  of  the  constitutional  taint ;  jnst 

Period  of  Life,-^Hereditatyf—Esciting  as,  if  a  paUent  deranges  his  system  so  as  to 

Causes,  dispose  it  to  form  ulceration  somewhere, 

Histmy  of  a   Cancerous  Tumor, — Treat-  the  new  Structure  of  a  cicatrix  will  be  the 

meiU,  General  and  Local,— Operation  first*  >"  all  probability,  to  give  way.    Thus 

for.  a  mole,  or  a  fatty  tumor,  may   become 

malignant,  and  go  through  all  tbe  changes 
We  have  novi  discussed  eiffht  different  of  a  malignant  tumor:  a  man  was  ad- 
genera  of  the  third  order  of  the  class  of  mitted  into  the  hospital,  for  instance, 
tumors;  namely,  the  adipose,  fibrous,  under  Mr.  Babington's  care,  with  a  fun- 
neuromatous,  conglomerate,  conglobate,  gous  tumor  of  the  size  of  the  fist,  which,  for 
scrofulous,  cystic,  and  tuberous  cystic  forty  years,  had  been  a  small  mole  nn- 
tumors,  and  we  have  found  that  they  are  changed  in  size  and  nature.  A  new  action 
all  innocent,  i.e.  nonmalignant ;  not  pos-  is  suddenly  developed,  and  a  new  cha- 
sessed  of  any  contaminating  influence,  meter  assumed  by  the  part,  and  it  now 
even  of  the  lowest  kind,  so  that  they  are  gains  the  property  of  contaminating  the 
all  local  diseases  in  this  respect ;  unless  it  structures  around,  and  making  them  like 
be  that  the  conglobate  and  the  tuberculated  themselves  in  appearance,  and  of  con- 
conglobate  tnmors  are  malignant;  but  I  taminating  also  the  glands,  and  of  poison - 
am  rather  inclined  to  call  even  those  tn-  ing  the  whole  body.  1  need  harolv  say, 
mors  incurable  affections  of  the  absorbent  then,  that  this  observation  is  a  suflicient 
fflands,  than  really  malignant  diseases.  I  reason  for  your  taking  away  even  innocent 
do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  evidence  tnmors,  if  the  patient  can  be  induced  to 
that  either  of  these  tumors,  nor  the  cystic,  submit  to  their  removal,  lest  they  should 
nor  tuberous  cystic  tnmors,  possess  tbe  become  a  cause  for  the  development  of 
power  of  causing  the  same  structure  as  malignant  action,  which  the  patient  might 
their  own  to  be  formed  by  their  influence  have  escaped  if  no  morbid  strqcture  cx- 
in  the  surrounding  tissues,  nor  in  the  ah-  isted. 

sorbent  glands,  nor  in  the  whole  system.  I  have  used  the  expression  malignant 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  found  that  condition  of  the  whole  system ;  now,  what 

they  are  not  innocent  in  their  effects  on  are  you  to  understand  by  this  ?     You  will 

the  patient;  on  the  contrary,  they  may  be  recollect  what  was  formerly  told  you  as  to 

538.— XXI.  3  S 
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the  diflerent  degrees  in  which  malignant  patient  of  Dr.  Seymour's,  died  niddenlj 
action  is  exhibited ;  first,  it  maj  be  appa-  while  at  the  closestool,  bj   bsBmorrbagc 
rently  entirely  local4  to  that  forty  years  may  into   the   pericardiaDi.      e.     Sometimei, 
leaTC  a  patient  with  only  one  part  affected,  again,  malignant  matter  gets    into   the 
Secondly,  the  glands  to  which  the  ab-  vessels  by  aosorption ;   I  have  seen  it,  in 
sorbents  come  from  a  malignant  tumor  the   absorbent   vessels,    coming    from   a 
may  be  enlarged  in  consequence  of  their  tumor,  in  its  pansage  to  the  glands,  and  I 
connexion  with  that  tnmor,  and  yet  the  believe  it  is  found  in  the  same  way  in  the 
general  health  may  still  remain    pretty  small  veins;  but  this  is o^ler  it  has  been se- 
good;  but|  thirdly,  the  health  may  give  creted  by  the  oapillaries,  joat  as  pus  it 
way  nearly  simultaneously  with,  or  even  fonndin  the  same  vessels^Mid  thus  yon  have 
before  there  is  any  evidence  of  local  dis-  one  mode  of  contamination  of  the  systeib 
ease  at  all,  shewing,  in  the  latter  case.  Thirdly,  the  only  probable  proof  ^at  the 
that  the   constitution   must   have    been  malignant  matter  exists  in    the  first  in- 
tainted  before  the  formation  of  the  tumor*  stance  in  the  blood,  without  having  been 
But  now  comes  the  important  question,  previously  formed,  like  every  other  part, 
whether  any  malignant  disease  whatever  by  the  vital  action  of  the  capillary  veneb, 
is  really  local,  or  whether  the  constitution  is  the  circumstance  of  an  effasioa  being 
is  always  affected  first,  as  it  unquestion-  observed  in  a  soft  condition, in  some  pbees 
ably  is  sometimes  f  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  UocnI  and  ma^ 
It   was   said,  I   believe,  first  Inr  Mr.  lignant  matter.    But  I  have  not  sees  this 
Wardrop)  witb  regard  to  fungus  hema-  satisfactorily  made  out.      I'  have  oftea, 
todes,  and  the  opinion  is  elaborately  snp-  indeed,  seen  a  mixture  of  llaid  malignant 
ported  by  that  Eealous   pathologist  Dr.  matter  mixed  with  blood,  but  only  wbea 
Carswell,  as  to  all  malignant  tumors,  that  it  appeared  likely  to  have  been  formed  pre- 
the  actufd  matter  of  the  disease  circulates  viously  to  the  rupture,  either  in  the  cd- 
in  the  blood,  and  the  arguments  in  favour  lular  substance  or  on  the  snrfaoe  of  a 
of  the  opinion  are  threefold : — first,  be-  membrane, — in  the  same  way  as  you  nay 
cause  the  new  substance  is  deposited  by  often  see  a  mixture  of  pumlent  matter 
the  capillary  vessels,  nutrition    and    in-  and  blood,  without  adopting  the  soppod- 
terstitial  absorption  going  on  together,  so  tion  that  the  pus  had  been  mixed  with  tbe 
that  the  malignant  matter  simply  occupies  blood,  so  closely  combined  as  to  be  dropped 
the  place,  and  assumes  the  form  of  the  f^om  one  anotner,  as  it  were.     The  pos 
original  materials  of  the  body;  an  argu-  and  the  malignant  materials  are^  surely, 
ment  that  goes  for  very  little,  as  it  would  alike  formed  out  of  the  elements  of  the 
apply  equuly  to  cartilage  or  urine,  though  blond,  bv  the  capillaries  in  some  part  of 
nobody  goes  further  with  regard  to  such  the    body,   before    these    respective    sub- 
substances  than  to  sffimi  that  their  ele-  stances  become  mixed,  as  such,  with  the 
ments  are  contained  in  the  blood,  and  se-  blood  in  the  circulation, 
parated  by  the  capillaries  in  a  new  form  See,  now,  what  an  important  question 
from  that  fluid.  this  is  in  practice:  if  the  whole  system  be 
Secondly,  because  the  matter  of  malignant  so  noisoned,  as  actually  to  contain  perfect 
disease  is  found  in  the  blood- vesseh  ;  you  malignant  matter  in  the  circulation,  be- 
will  see  in  these  preparations  the  trunk  of  fore  it  is  deposited  anywhere,  either  in  the 
the  vena  portte,  and  all  its  branches  in  the  molecular   structure,  or    as   a   secretifui, 
liver,completely  filled  with  solid  substance,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  local  ma- 
so  that  the  circulation  must  wholly  have  lignant  disease ;  no  operation  can  oonae* 
been  interrupted  through  the  vessels.    But  quently  be  performed  before  the  whole 
this  also  is  no  proofthat  tbe  blood  has  con-  system  is  tainted;  the  blood  always  cir- 
tained    the    peculiar   substance    in    that  culates  the  poison.    I  trust,  however,  that 
shape,   a.  In  the  vessels,  as  well  as  else-  there  is  often  a  predisposition   only,  or 
where,  the  malignant  structure  is  depo-  tendency,  to  malignant  disease,  just    as 
sited,  in  all  probability,  by  the  capillary  there  of^ten  is  to  scrofulous  action,  before 
branches  of  those  vessels,  as  in  ordinary  any  scrofulous  matter  is  formed;  I  trust, 
nutrition,  and  it  is    therefore   generally  therefore,  that  a  tumor  composed  of  ma- 
organised  and  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  lignant  substance  may  sometimes  be  local, 
vessels,  by  means  of  organised  communi-  aye,  and  for  several  years,  during  which 
cation,      b.  Tt  gets   into  the  vessels  by  time  the  blood    does   not   contain    any 
ulceration  through  their  coats,  and  then  formed  malignant  matter;  but,  at  last,  if 
spreads  rapidly,  from  its  being  subjected  a  further  influence  is  exerted  on  tbe  sys. 
to  less  pressure  :  you  may  see  here  a  little  tern,  or  if  the  matter  already  deposited  is 
portion  of  tumor  just  ulcerating  into,  and  absorbed  and  mixed  with  the  blood,  so  as 
hanging  loose  in  the  vena  cava  superior;  to  deteriorate  that  fluid,  the  patient  has 
another  portion  is  ulcerating  through  the  now  passed  the  boundary  within  which  an 
pericardium,   and   the   ^ntlemun    from  operation  affords  any  security  against  a 
whom  I  took  the  preparation,  who  was  a  return  of  the  malady.    Sometimes,  on  the 
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other  hand,  there  is  not  only  a   slight  recei?e  1,000  lashes.      It    was    ya-scnlar, 

predisposition,  but  the  blood  has  so  strong  warty    in    appearance    on    the    surface, 

a  tendency  to    separate   those  elements  scarcely  ulcerated,  but  dischai^ing  an  of. 

which,  when  united,  constitute  malii^nant  fensive  watery  secretion  ;  in  this  particular 

structure,  that  the  whole  system  may  be  case  there  was   very  little  pain,  but  the 

said  to  be  in  a  malignant  ctmditiou,  be-  pain  is  sometimes  considerable.     You  may 

fore  the  vessels  have  yet  formed  any  local  see,  also,  little  elevations  of  the  same  cha- 

tumor;  or,  if  a  tumor  has  been  formed,  racter  around  the  larger  portion  of  the 

although   no  malignant  matter  has  yet  tumor.    The  section  of  any  portion  of  t|ie 

been  absorbed,  so  as  to  be  mixed  with  the  tumor  in  this  condition  shews  yon  a  ^rm 

Mood,  yet  an  operation  is  useless,  or  worse  hard  stmcture,  of  a  dense  white  colour, 

than  useless,  and  may  hasten  the  forma-  rising  in  a  fibrous  manner,  perpendicu- 

tion  of  the  same  structure  elsewhere  in  the  larly,  from  the  substance  of  the  cutis, 

body.  In  the  second  stage,  the  tumor  becomes 

IVow,  there  are  several  forms  of  ma-  less  warty  in  appearance,  and  is  composed 

lignant  disease  which  are,  for  a  greater  or  of  a  mass  of  rounded  fungous  elevations, 

less  period  of  time,  merely  local,  especially  still  very  solid,  but  less  fibrous,  when  cut 

in  the  skin  $  one  such  form  I  shall  here-  into,  than  before.    You  may  see  it  in  this 

after  speak  of,  with  the  other  diseases  of  preparation,  which  was  removed  from  a 

the  face.    There  is  also  another,  which  is  man's  back  by  Mr.  Jeffreys,  and  wbi^ch 

to  peculiar  in  several  respects,  that  I  shall  also  followed  a  flogging  receired  27  years 

speak  of  it,  a  little  out  of  its  place  per-  previously.    Or  tou  can  see  the  nature  of 

haps,  as  another  genus  of  sarcomatous  the  disease  still  netter,  in  this  plate  and 

tumors,  under  the  name  of  preparation,  from  a  young  woman  of  28 

in.  9.  THe  V^muo^  Tu^  «/C«.,ri^.  ^^  i°'tbT4.ri?«t 'J^  IxXVl  ?.« 
I  think  it  deserves  separate  considera-  seen  it,  and  it  followed  a  bum  received 
tion,  because  it  has  not  been  well  described  when  she  was  a  child,  which  had  healed, 
in  surgical  works,  a  circumstance  which  and  left  a  scar  from  the  toes  to  the  knee, 
induced  me  to  publish  a  series  of  cases  It  had  broken  out  into  an  nicer,  six 
which  I  had  seen  of  the  disease  in  the  months  before  her  admission  into  the  hos- 
19th  voL  of  the  Med.-Chir.  Transactions,  pital,  which  had  generated  a  luxuriant 
to  which  I  may  refer  you  for  a  more  mi-  mass  of  fungous  warts,  accompanied  with 
Bute  account  of  it  tiMUi  o«r  tima  will  at  the  most  intolerable  pain,  and  a  very 
present  allow.  offensive  discharge, under  which  her  health 

It  belongs  to  those  cases  which  are  seemed  rapidly  sinking.  She  refused  the 
called,  sometimes,  semimalignant;  but,  amputation  which  I  had  proposed  to  her: 
for  my  own  part,  as  I  think  it  is  essen*  but  one  day,  on  coming  to  the  hospital, 
tially  carcinomatous  in  its  nature,  I  prefer  I  found,  from  the  house  surgeon,  that  she 
the  term  locally  malignant,  by  which  I  had  told  him  if  I  would  perform  the 
mean  that  it  is  a  kind  of  cancer  which  operation  directly  she  would  submit  to  it, 
contaminates  only  the  neighbouring  tex-  but  that  she  would  not  have  it  done  on 
tares,  and  does  not  aflect  the  glands ;  at  any  future  occasion.  You  see  a  large 
least,  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  do  so.  I  have  mass  of  fungous  growth,  two  inches  in 
never  seen  it,  except  in  the  cicatrices  of  old  thickness,  and  nine  in  diameter,  and  the 
injuries,  and  I  think  it  probable,  there-  section  still  shews,  in  some  parts,  very 
fore,  that  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  new  well  the  fibrous  warty  nature  of  the  dis- 
skin  mav  influence  its  growth,  making  it  ease ;  you  may  also  perceive  that  although 
occur  wiiere  the  constituiional  tendency  is  of  this  large  size,  and  attached  to  the 
less  than  would  be  sufficient  to  develop  periosteum,  the  morbid  growth  bad  pro- 
malignant  disease  in  sound  parts,  and  doced  no  alteration,  except  a  little  in- 
causing  it  also,  when  formed,  to  differ  flaromation  in  the  bone  below.  This 
from  the  malignant  tumors  of  original  and  woman  remained  ouite  well  two  years 
sound  skin.  The  iigured  parts  may  re-  afterwards,  and  haa  no  retnm  of  disease 
main  quite  well  for  many  years,  or  may  in  a  part  of  the  cicatrix,  which  I  had  left, 
frequently  thicken  with  common  inflam-  in  order  to  amputate  the  limb  below  the 
mation,  or  ulcerate  from  the  usual  causes,    knee. 

and  with  the  common  appearances,  before  f  n  the  third  stage,  the  fungous  growth 
the  peculiar  changes  in  question  evince  ulcerates,  and  leaves  a  foul  ulcer  on  the 
themselves.  level  of  the  skin,  and  spreads  by  the  edge 

The  warty  tumor  of  cicatrices  presents  around,  when  the  skin  goes  on  forming 
three  successive  stages  to  your  notice: —  warty  elevations  of  the  same  character. 
1.  Here  is  a  tumor  which  formed  in  the  Here  is  a  verv  beautiful  preparation  of 
scar  left  by  a  flogging,  and  was  removed  the  disease  in  this  state,  which  I  took  from 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  from  a  man  who  a  man  whose  limb  was  removed  by  Mr. 
had  been  sentenced,  eleven  years  before,  to    Gnnning,  when  I  was  house  surgeon,  and 
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to  whom  it  formed  in  consequence  of  a  imagination  are  not  confined  to  the  mM, 

gun-shot  wound.    A   patient  was  under  but  are  carried  into  surgical  practice,  and 

my  care  for  a  very  extensi?e  ulcer  in  the  nothing  is  more  common  than  iu  liear  of  a 

back,  following  a  bum,  which  had  been  great  number  of  operations  for  cancer  of 

healed  eleven  years ;  it  was  too  late  for  the  rectum,  in  which  that  gat  (spbincUs 

operation,  being  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  and   all),  has   been   cut    out  for  simplt 

diameter,  and  the  man  fell  a  victim  to  the  ulceration,  or  of  a  great  number  of  cases 

intolerable  pain  it  produced.    Elven  then,  of  excision  of  the  cervix  uteri,  in  yuong 

however,  it  had  not  extended  below   the  women  of  eighteen,  for  supposed  cancer  of 

fascia,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  morbid  that  part    Some,  indeed,  instead  of  dying 

structure  in  any  part  of  the  bodv.  of  cancer,  have  survived  the  operation,  and 

I  have  seen  various  methods  tried  to  have  borne  children  afterwards,  gratefal, 

destroy  the  morbid  growth,  many  of  them  doubtless,  to  their  operative  friends  for  the 

on   the  supposition  of  the  disease  being  preservation  of  their    lives!    such    cases, 

only    an    unhealthy   ulcer,   but    without  no  doubt,  having  been  instances  of  harden- 

avail.    Looking  upon  it  as  a  malignant  ing  and  enlargement  of  the  oa  uteri  from 

disease,  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  not  to  simple  inflammation,  for  which  some  per- 

expect  any  measure  to  succeed  which  does  sons  might  prescribe  caustic,  and  sons 

not  insure  the  entire  destruction  of  the  matrimony ;  and  either  remedj,  I  dare  say, 

new  growth,  which  can,  of  course,  only  be  would  be  pleasanter  than    excision,  and 

effected  by  strong  caustics,  or  by  the  knife,  quite  as  efficacious. 

Of  the  caustics,  the  best  is  the  chloride  of  By  carcinoma,  then,  I  mean  the  generic 
zinc,  but  I  much  prefer  the  excision  of  the  name  applicable  to  all  forms  and  stages 
tumor,  if  that  is  practicable,  bv  the  knife,  of  the  disease,  whether  there  be  a  distinct 
or  the  amputation  of  the  limb,  when  the  tumor  or  not,  and  whether  the  part  be  re- 
disease  is  too  extensive  for  excision.  The  cently  formed,  or  extensively  ulcerated. 
patient  remains,  I  believe,  free  from  a  re-  Almost  every  structure  in  the  bodj  is 
turn  of  the  disease,  as  he  ought  to  do  if  liable  to  carcinoma,  but  some  textures  ars 
the  disease  is  only  locally  malignant,  and  more  disposed  than  others  to  the  disease; 
as  he  has  done,  as  far  as  I  know,  where  I  it  is  very  common  in  glandular  organs, 
have  seen  the  removal  of  the  disease  prac-  such  as  the  breast  and  liver,  which  yoa 
tised.  m&y  liere  see ;  and,  where  mucous  follicles 

abound,  as  in  these  preparations  of  the 

Separating,  then,  for  convenience  sake,  cervix  uteri,  the  cardia  of  the  stomach, 

the  verrucous  tumor  of   cicatrices  from  the  oesophagus,  the  colon,   the    rectum  : 

cancer,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  va-  you  may  see  it  here  in  the  lungs ;  here  in 

riety,  the  two  remaining  genera  of  tumors  the  skin,  and   at   the   junction    of   the 

are  malignant  in  the  highest  degree,  af-  mucous  membranes  with  the    skin,  as  in 

fecting  not  only  the  surrounding  textures,  the  penis  and  labia ;  in  this  preparation 

but  the  absorbent  glands  also,  and  poison-  you  perceive  it  in  the  serous  membrane, 

ing  the  whole  system  ;  and  most  of  the  re-  the  pleura:    and  in   this  in    the   bones, 

marks  I  have  to  make  upon  them,  apply  And,  in  whatever  tissue  it  originates,  the 

equally  to  the  disease,  whether  there  be,  morbid  structure  affects,  by  degrees,  all 

strictly  speaking  a  tumor,  or  whether  the  the  contiguous  textures :   vou  see  in  this 

new  structure  be  only  an  interstitial  de-  plate,  for  instance,  and  in  this  preparation, 

posit,  as  in  the  cancelli  of  the  bones,  or  that  it  implicates  distinctly  all  the  <»ats 

the  textures  of  the  internal  organs,  with-  of  the  stomach,  after  having  begun,  as  it 

out  increase  of  their  bulk.  would  appear,  in  the  mucous  membrane. 

Cancerous  structure  affects  several  dif- 

III.  10.  Careinomatout,  or  Cancerous  Tumon.  fgrgQ^  forms,  and  varies  much  in  iU  ap- 

Surgical  writers  have  often  divided  this  pearance.    a.  The  most  usual  form  of  an 

disease  into  two  stages: — 1st,  Scirrhus;  external  tumor  is  that  of  a  tolerably  cir- 

2d,  Cancer;  terms  which  are  synonymous  cumscribed  tumor,  which  is  generally  firm 

with  the  expressions,  occult  and  open  (or  and  hard  in  texture,  something  like  carti- 

ulcerated)  cancer.    Scirrhus  is  a  bad  name,  lage,  sounding  under  the  knife  when  cut: 

however,  to  retain,  since  it  is  used  by  the  running  through  tbisyou  can  distinguish  a 

older  authors  to  designate  any  hardness  number  of  bands,  or  rays,  of  a  white  or 

which  is  the  result  of  inflammation  or  dis-  brownish   white  colour,  from   which    the 

ease.    I  should  rather  say  the  older  English  disease  derives  its  name  of  cancer;  these 

authoi-s,  for  it  is  still  very  oflen  used  by  bands  extend  to  the  neighbouring  struc- 

foreigb  writers,  without  any  definite  idea  tures,  however,  from  the  tumor,  and  are 

of  the  disease  as  an  affection  of  the  system  ;  the  result  of  carcinomatous  deposit  in  the 

some  of  the   French,  for  instance,  oflen  cellular  tissue,  which  is  much  disposed  to 

speak  of  scirrhus  and  cancer  from  syphilis,  the  disease,  so  that  you  will  occasionally 

a  sequel  of  the  latter  disease  purely  i magi-  see  the  skin  connected  to  the  tumor  by 

nary.     Unfortunately,  these  efforts  of  the  these  cancerous  bands,  while  the  interme- 
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diate  fat  remains  healthy.  It  seldom.  Cancer  appears  much  more  frequently 
therefore,  happens  that  a  tamor  is  really  in  females  than  in  men  ;  it  is  said,  in  the 
as  circumscribed  as  it  appears  to  be;  it  is  proportion  of  ten  to  one;  and  in  females 
not  confined  by  a  cyst,  but  these  bands  (in  whom  it  takes  place  chiefly  in  the 
are  sufficient  to  propagate  the  disease  after  uterus  and  mamma),  the  disease  occurs 
the  tuiDor  itself  has  been  removed.  In  very  often  about  the  time  that  menstrua- 
tbe interstices  of  these  membraneous  bands  tion  begins  to  cease,  and  when  these  organs 
a  cancerous  tumor  is  less  compact,  and  are  no  longer  useful.  It  is  said,  too,  by 
you  can  squeeze  out  a  milky  fluid,  or  a  many  persons,  that  cancer  of  these  parts 
transparent  liquid  like  glue.  6.  At  another  occurs  more  frequently,  in  unmarried  fe- 
time  the  tumor  is  less  solid  and  has  few  males  than  in  those  who  have  borne  chil- 
bands,  and  resembles  what  was  called,  by  dren;  as  if  these  organs,  when  their  natu- 
Mr.  Abemethy,  the  udder-likeor  mammary  ral  functions  are  not  called  into  action,  are 
tumor,  e.  Sometimes  the  tumor  has  a  like  children,  who  cannot  remain  idle,  and 
number  of  cysts  within  it  of  small  size,  are  therefore  always  netting  into  mischief, 
and  containing  mucus,  or  a  bloody  fluid,  if  not  properly  employed.  1  am,  myself, 
or  a  liquid  like  chocolate  in  appearance,  however,  very  doubtful  if  this  observation 
and  in  a  large  cell  fungous  excrescences  of  be  well  founded,  or  whether  even  the  re. 
cancerous  structure  are  sometimes  found,  verse  may  not  really  be  the  case. 
d.  In  another  instance,  especially  in  the  It  seems  not  improbable  that  cancer  is, 
hollow  viscera,  as  in  these  instances,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent,  hereditary,  so  that  yon 
soft  and  transparent,  constituting  gclati*  will  often  find  the  parents  and  children  in 
niform  cancer,  or  emicer  areoiaire,  as  it  is  a  family,  successively,  have  the  disease,  or 
called  by  Cruveilhier,  or  the  matiere  coUoide  several  sisters  will  each  die,  at  a  certain 
of  Laennec.  e.  In  other  cases,  the  cellular  age,  of  the  disease.  Of  course,  from  what 
bands  are  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  I  have  before  said,  you  are  not  to  under- 
there  is  a  larger  quantity  of  uuorganized  stand  that  cancer  is  bom  with  them,  or 
greasy  secretion  in  the  interstices  of  the  that  cancerous  materials  exist  in  their 
cellular  membrane,  making  the  lardaceous  bltA)d  from  birth,  but  only  that  a  certain 
tumor,  such  as  you  here  see  in  the  lung  peculiarity  of  constitution  is  hereditary,  so 
and  liver.  /.  In  other  cases,  any  of  these  that  when  any  exciting  cause  is  applied, 
structures  will  affect  a  distinct  tubercular  cancer  is  more  likely  to  shew  itself  in 
form,  with  a  surrounding  cyst  more  com-  them  than  in  persons  who  have  not  this 
pletely  insulating  the  uiseascd  substance  peculiarity;  just  as  persons  with  an  here* 
than  usual,  as  here  in  the  liver  or  lung,  or  ditary  predisposition  to  scrofula  cannot 
in  the  form  of  a  number  of  little  tubercles  expose  themselves  to  cold  with  impunity ; 
around  the  original  tumor,  without  any  though  no  one  imagines  that  scrofulous 
apparent  connexion  with  it.  g.  Or,  lastly,'  matter  Is  circulating  in  the  vessels, 
yon  will  find  millions  of  little  hard  The  cause  of  the  development  of  a  can- 
rounded  or  flattened  tubercles  in  the  serous  cerous  tumor  is,  then,  the  existence  of 
membranes,  especially  the  pleura,  as  in  such  a  state  of  system  as  that  just  de- 
this  instance,  projecting  into  the  serous  scribed;  but  the  situation  chosen  is  fre. 
cavity.  But  there  is  no  essential  distinc-  quently  attributable  to  some  external 
tion  in  the  disease  from  the^e  variations  of  injury,  or  other  exciting  cause.  It  fre- 
character,and  you  will  meet  with  all  these  quently  takes  place  in  the  hardness  left 
forms  of  structure  in  the  same  person  in  by  inflammation,  as  by  a  blow  on  the 
diflfercnt  organs  or  tissues,  and  several  of  breast;  it  often  arises  from  the  local irrita- 
them  at  once,  in  separate  parts  of  even  the  tion  of  soot  upon  the  scrotum,  or  of  a 
same  tumor.  tobacco-pipe  upon  the  lip.  Sir  Everard 
A  characteristic  distinction  of  cancer  Home  met  with  this  remarkable  case :  a 
from  other  malignant  tumors,  is,  that  it  sailor  contrii'cd  to  get  his  penis  squeezed 
is  a  disease  of  the  middle  period  of  life,  by  a  piece  of  wood,  and  flattened  like  a 
from  about  35  to  55 ;  it  is  very  seldom  met  half-crown,  an  accident  which,  as  you  may 
with  under  30  years  of  age:  I  have  only  imagine,  made  the  man  faint  from  pain, 
once  seen  it  in  ayoung  woman  under  that  and  produced  inflammation  of  the  penis 
period  ;  but  no  rule  is  without  exception,  and  testes  ;  he  recovered,  however,  except 
and  Sir  Everard  Home  met  with  an  in-  having  a  small  pimple,  which,  six  months 
stance  of  a  girl  who,  when  15  years  old,  afterwards,  ulcerated  in  the  form  of  can- 
received  a  blow  on  the  breast,  which  left  a  cer  of  the  penis;  this  was  followed  by  a 
hardness  in  the  injured  part,  and  at  20  tumor  in  each  groin,  which  ulcerated  also, 
this  lump  began  to  enlarge,  with  the  i|«oal  and  in  four  years  he  died  in  this  hospital, 
signs  of  cancer,  and  was  subsequently  re-  from  frequent  bleeding  from  the  ulcerated 
moved  by  operation.  So  also  cancer  some-  parts  ;  and,  after  death,  a  number  of 
times  shews  itself  after  60  or  70  years  of  glands  were  affected  in  the  lumbar  region 
ag(s  but  seldom,  exce]>t  in  the  skin,  at  such  in  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  mesentery,  liver, 
an  advanced  age.  and  other  parts.     Sir  Everard  Home  went 
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so  far  M  to  believe  that  cancer  Defer  wai  qneDt  hemorrhage,  aa  in  tbia  caat,  aa4 
developed  aoleM  Id  a  part  which  had  been  toe  edges  are  sometimes  thicky  rmiaed,  and 
injarea,  or  diseased  in  some  manner  or  everted,  as  is  shewn  in  this  cast.  Some- 
other,  previously,  in  which  case,  the  morbid  times  ulceration  is  established  in  tba  int^ 
alteration  of  a  simple  kind,  the  pimple  or  rior  of  the  tomor^  instead  of  on  its  anrfaec, 
wart,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  became  and  suppurates  imperfectly.  I  attended  a 
afterwards  cancerous;  but  he  was,  no  patient,  with  Mr.  Peregrine*  in  whoon  a 
doubt,  wrong  in  thus  supposing  that.it  did  considerable  siz^  ca?itj  waa  thua  fonacd^ 
not  occur  in  healthy  parts,  and  yon  will  with  such  an  extent  of  hmmonhmge  from 
find  cases,  not  unfrequently,  in  which,  the  innersnrface  that  the  cavity  waa  obliged 
with  all  their  fondness  for  finding  local  to  be  freely  laid  open  to  eontrol  the  bleed- 
causes,  your  patients  can  assign  no  reason  iag;  then  the  disease  became  qoiet  and 
why  any  particular  locality  is  attacked.  nearly  dormAOt  for  above  a  year,  bat  it  has 

Cancer,  as  it  is  modified  by  texture  and  since  heen  fatal, 

situation,  will  be  more  particularly  de-  Now  commences  the  third  stage  perbapa. 

scribed  to  you  hereafter,  with  the  diseases  Hitherto  the  general  health  may  have  b«ea 

of  the  breast,  the  scrotum,  the  lip,  the  eye,  not  much  affected,  but  alter  the  nleeratioa 

and  so  on,  and  in  your  medical  lectures;  the  patient  begins  to  droop,  looka  this* 

but  let  us  now  trace  the  progress  of  a  emaciated,  haggard,  with  a  dulaeaa  of  eye, 

cancerous  tumor,  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and    relaxation    of  muscle,    and    has   a 

in  its  common  form  below  the  skin.  peculiar  sallow,  or   leaden    hoe    in  her 

A  cancerous  tumor,  in  its  early  stage,  coontenance, « hich  is  well  depicted  in  ths 

feels  like  a  firm,  hard  mass,  circuinscribea  plate  of   Alibert's,  or  in  thia  cast,  and 

and  distinct  from  the  organ  in  which  it  is  which  communicates  an  expreasion  whidi 

situated,  but  ^et  generally  giving  you  the  the  experienced  eye  of  the  anrgeon  recoc- 

sensation  of  its  beiug  intimately  attached  nizes  as  indicative  of  a  malignant  oondi. 

to  other  textures ;  sometimes  moving  freely  tion  of  the  system,  perbapa  before  much 

below  the  skin, and  upon  the  deeper  parts:  complaint  is  made  by  the  patient  heraeiC 

but  this  circumstance  also    is    doubtful  If  seen  there  is  now  no  hope  of  core  frooi 

even  in  the  early  progress  of  the  tumor :  surgical  operation,  and  the  nnfortanate  saf- 

tbe  tumor  is  generally  irregular  on  the  ferer  is  condemned  to  drag  on  a  miserable 

surface,  with  somewhat  angular  projec-  existence,    sensible,  too,   of    the    disgust 

tions,  but  in  many  cases  where  the  inster.  created  in  the  feelings  of  her  attendants, 

titial  fluid  is  in  considerable  quantity,  so  by  the  appearance  and  smell  of  thia  bar- 

as  to  make  the  tumor  softer,  its  exterior  rible  complaint    The  condition  and  alale 

feels  quite  smooth  and  uniform.    It  has  of  mind  in  a  cancer  ward  is  well  depicted 

grown  to  a  certain  size  without  being  ob-  by  Milton  ^— 

served,  and  without  pain,  but  as  it  in-  "Despair 

creases  further,  it  is  attended  with  a  good  *Trnd«d  the  sick,  bsslett  from  coadi  to  coach« 

deal  of  pain,  which  is  described  as  acute,  i"**°^7  '*»'?  *!i??P^!?u  ^fiU-SI*.**"!.^  «» 
1.  ■  -Ti-  «„kk:»^  ^«.*:«  -«j  -^  ««  Shook,  Imt  delayed  to  itrlke,  the*  oft  la Tok«d.*» 
itinciiating^,  stabbing,  darting,  and  so  on,  '  '  ' 

expressing  its  irregularity  in  degree  and  The  time  which  elapses  before  a  fatal 
kind;  the  tumor  is  not  very  tender  in  result  varies  very  much;  it  is  influ- 
general,  but  the  pain  is  much  increased  enced  by  the  texture  in  which  it  arises 
afterwards  by  handling;  sometimes  the  — by  the  organ  in  which  it  is  situated; 
pain  is  most  at  one  part,  and  this  oc«  it  depends  on  the  kind  of  carcinomatous 
casionally  from  a  nerve  stretched  over  the  formation  in  each  case,  and  variooa  mo- 
tumor,  difications  of  the  disease  will  be  de- 
The  pain  is  considerably  aggravated  as  scribed  to  you  by  and  by,  which  will  in- 
the  second  or  ulcerative  stage  comes  on.  fluence  your  practice,  especially  in  the 
The  tumor  now  becomes  attached  to  the  breast.  For  the  most  part,  about  thnee  or 
skin,  which  is  generally  puckered  and  four  years  will  be  occupied  from  the  first 
Contracted  at  the  point ;  then  it  becomes  discovery  of  the  tumor.  The  last  scene  ia 
red  and  ulcerates;  or  a  part  of  the  tumor  sometimes  very  rapid :  a  woman,  for  in- 
iprows  more  rapidly  than  the  rest  and  pro-  stance,  came  under  my  care  with  a  tumor, 
jectsi  and  becomes  of  a  dark  colour  t  it  which  she  discovered  a  year  before,  and 
gets  thin,  and  gives  way  by  being  stretched  which  was  just  bo^inning  to  ulcerate,  and 
as  it  were ;  it  does  not  suppurate,  but  sim-  in  three  months  trom  this  time  she  died 
ply  ulcerates  and  wastes  away.  The  dis.  1«-ith  most  extensive  disease  in  both  breaata, 
charge  is  thin  and  watery,  or  an  imperfect  and  in  the  skin  and  glands,  «and  in  the 
pus  mixed  with  mucus,  or  it  is  ichorous,  internal  viscera:  and  sometimes  your  pa- 
and  has  a  peculiar  foetid  odour.  The  tient  will  die  in  a  few  months  from  the 
ulcer  is  flat,  and  the  edges  thin  and  super-  appearance  of  a  tumor,  when  there  is  no 
ficial,  and  increases  gradually,  as  repre<«  evidence  of  internal  disease  to  hasten  the 
sented  in  this  cast;  or  it  has  sloughs  evenL  On  the  other  hand,  cancer  some* 
formed  upon  it  of  a  dark  colour,  with  ire-  times  proceeds  very  slowly :  a  woman  waa 
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three  weeks  under  my  care  for  some  other  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 

affection,  saffering  so  little,  that  she  al-  pain  was  intensely  increased,  and  she  was 

lowed  this  time  to  pass  before  she  even  emaciated,  and  apparently  dying.    I  im- 

mentioned  to  me  that  she  had  had  a  can-  mediately  put  her  again  on  a  more  ge- 

cerous  tumor  in  one  breast,  which  had  been  nerous  diet,  and   gave  her  a  course  of 

ulcerated  eleven,  years,  and  had  existed  sarsaparilla,  and  in  a  short  time  she  had 

twenty;  she  had  also  a  tumor  of  the  same  regained  her  flesh  and  strength,  and  nearly 

kind  in  the  other  breast,  of  four  or  five  lost  the  pain  in  the  tumor.   Subsequently, 

years' standing,  and  had  a  little  cough,  that  of  course,  the  tumor  ulcerated,  and  she 

appeared,  perhaps,  to  be  connected  with  fell  a  victim  to  the  disorder,  but  her  life 

disease  in  the  chest.  was  certainly  prolonged  considerably,  and 

Cancer  runs  its  course,  I  think,  quicker  her  condition  rendered  mach  more  sup- 
in  yoang  persons  than  in  old;  I  knew  a  portable, 

lady  who  had  had  a  tumor  forty  years,  The  medicine  I  have  just  mentioned  is, 

ulcerated  several  years  before  she  finally  on  the  whole,  the  best,  I  think,  given  in 

died  of  hydrothorax,  at  an  advanced  pe-  considerable  quantity— a  pint  of  the  comp. 

riod  of  life.     It  is  more  rapid,  perhaps,  in  decoction,  with  a  dram  of  the  extraot 

fut  and  bloated  individuals,  than  in  those  daily, if  the  patient  bears  it, and  continued 

of  less  ample  dimensions.    In  short,  there  for  several  weeks,  whenever  the  health  ap- 

are  great  varieties  in  different  cases  of  pears  to  be  sinking,  before  the  irritative 

cancer.  fever  of  the  last  stage  comes  on.    If  the 

countenance  is  assuming  the  peculiar  as- 

I  need  hardly  say,  after  this  account  of  pect  I  have  alluded  to,  about  §  of  a  grain 

cancer,  that  we  possess  no  care  for  it;  the  of  the  oxy muriate  of   mercury,   or  five 

removal  of  the  diseased  part,  before  the  grains  of  Plummer's  pill,  or  ij  grains  of 

system  has  become  affected  by  it,  affords  calomel  and  a  grain  of  opium,  is  of  ser- 

us  the  only  chance  of  safety  fnim   the  vice   with    the  sarsaparilla.      Sometimes 

complaint.     Bat  even  when  the  operation  other  tonics  are  of  more  service,  such  as 

has  been  considered  improper,  or  has  been  gentian,  or  calnmba,  which  may  be  joined 

ineffectually  performed,  we  can  still  do  with  soda,  or  p^ttassa  and  rhubarb,  where 

much,  both  locally  and  constitutionally,  to  the  appetite  is  beginning  to  fail.    Some- 

alleviate  the  patient's  sufferings,  and  to  times  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  iron, 

retard  its  final  result.  or  the  comp.  steel  pill,  will  agree,  but  not 

Unquestionably,    whatever    debilitates  so  often  as  the  less  heating  and  stimulant 

the  body,  or  irritates  the  mind,  accelerates  tonics.    I  have  seen  the  malignant  state  of 

the  appearance    of   the   complaint,   and  the    system    repeatedly  disappear,  for   a 

hastens  its  progress.     Anxiety  of  mind,  time,  under  this  plan ;  1  have  even  seen 

such  as  that  induced  by  poverty,  or  the  the  tumor  become  much  smaller,  so  as  to 

loss  of  children,  or  other  dear  relatious,  is  excite  delusive  hopes  in  the  patient's  mind 

often  the  immediate  exciting  cause  ;  and  of  final  recovery. 

it  runs  its  course  quicker  in  persons  of  Such  a  method  of  treatment  as  I  have 

irritable  constitutions,  and  occasions  much  now  recommended  is  of  service  to  the 

more  suffering.  patient  under    several    different   circum* 

Mr.  Pearson,  who  is  a  high  authority  on  stances,  though  it  will  not  cure  the  dis- 
some  medical  subjects,  recommencb  a  ease:  it  is  usefiil  before  an  operation, 
starving  diet,  and  depletion  by  purging,  enabling  the  patient  to  bear  it  better;  it  is 
and  so  on,  to  retard  the  progress  of  cancer,  of  service  after  an  operation,  by  delaying. 
More  modem  experience,  however,  hat  at  least,  the  recnrrence  of  the  disease  in 
fully  established  the  reverse,  and  I  advise  some  other  situation ;  and  when  an  opera- 
yon  to  recommend  a  moderately  nourish-  tion  is  altogether  improper,  the  case  I  nar- 
mg  diet.  Whatever  stimulates  aoes  harm,  rated  to  you  shews  what  benefit  it  may 
such  as  wine  and  bark,  if  any  heat  or  fever  confer  upon  the  sufferer,  by  retarding  the 
are  caused  by  them,  but, on  the  other  hand,  progress  of  the  complaint.  Almost  the 
whatever  lowers  the  tone  of  the  system  only  thing  you  can  do  besides,  is  to  soothe 
accelerates  the  rapidity  of  the  disease.  A  the  patient's  sufferings  as  much  as  pos- 
young  woman,  29  years  of  age,  was  under  sible  by  opium  and  coniom,  and  other 
my  care,  as  an  out-patient  of  this  hospital,  narcotics,  with  a  little  colocynth,  or  other 
with  a  cancerous  tumor  of  the  breast,  and  purgative,  to  prevent  the  constipation  and 
enlarged  glands  of  the  axilla,  and  the  diminution  of  the  secretions,  which  at- 
state  of  the  parts  altogether  induced  me  to  tends  their  use  when  employed  singly, 
advise  her  not  to  have  an  operation  per-  Locally,  also,  yon  can  do  mudi  good, 
formed:  after  some  time  she  changed  her  When  slightly  inflamed  and  hot,  a  weak 
residence,  so  as  to  make  it  more  oonve-  spirituous  and  gently  stimnlatinff  lotion, 
nient  to  her  to  attend  at  another  hospital,  used  cold,  or  tepid  under  an  oiled  silk, 
where  she  was  kept  <m  low  diet,  and  had  according  to  circumstances,  will  agree 
a  great  number  of  leeches  applied  during  much  better  than  poulticea  and  fommitti> 
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tions;  warmth  generally  increasing  the  Sometimes,  under  some  plan  or  other 
pain.  Occasionally,  a  few  leeches  are  of  of  these  kindx,  with  jndicious  constito- 
service  applied  around  the  tumor,  not  tional  treatment,  the  sore  will  beoome 
upon  it, especially  when  the  skin  is  thin  more  healthy;  it  does  not  gpranulate  in- 
and  inflamed,  otherwise  the  ulcerati?e  pro-  deed,  but  is  healthy  enough  to  cicatrise 
cess  is  hastened  by  the  leech-bites;  and  completely  though  not  soundly,  a  thin 
yoH  must  take  care,  at  the  same  time,  that  shining  dark-coloured  skin  only  being 
they  are  not  applied  so  often,  or  in  such  formed;  or  perhaps  just  as  it  is  completed 
numbers,  as  to  weaken  the  patient  by  loss  ulceration  is  again  established,  ana  goes 
of  blood.  on  to  its  fatal  termination. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  tumor,  when  The  great  point,  however,  with  all  can- 
not inflamed,  a  warm  plaster  spread  on  cerous  complaints,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  loeal 
leather,  and  placed  over  and  around  the  disease,  whenever  this  is  practicable  and 
whole  tumor,  gives  frequently  great  re-  desirable.  One  method,  which  is  often 
lief;  it  may  be  the  mercurial,  or  opium,  or  resorted  to  by  quacks,  is  to  destroy  the 
sioap,  or  ammoniacum  plaster ;  or,  when  disease  by  caustics,  of  which  the  most 
the  pain  is  severe,  a  plaster  consisting  of  common  is  arsenic.  If  used  to  an  ulcer» 
one-third  part  of  extract  of  belladonna,  it  may  be  employed  in  three  ways : — as  a 
with  two-thirds  of  soap  plaster.  The  paste,  by  mixing  up  equal  parts,  or  a  third 
opium  and  belladonna  are  ooth,  however,  of  white  arsenic  and  two-thirds  of  sulphur, 
offensive  to  some  patients,  and  induce  which  destroys  the  whole  at  once ;  or  in  a 
headache ;  and  the  latter,  in  lai^ge  qnan-  solution  on  li'nt,  from  five  to  ten  grains  in 
titv,  will  dilate  the  pupil  and  cause  head-  an  ounce  of  lime  water,  the  effect  of  which 
ache  and  other  symptoms  of  its  narcotic  is  more  gnmdual  and  less  painful  and  se-  ' 
influence.  I  have  seen  the  pain,  when  of  vere;  or,  as  recommended  by  Dupa^tren, 
three  years'  duration  in  a  tumor  in  this  in  powder,  with  calomel,  bat  this  is  the 
stage,  kept  quietly  within  moderate  least  useful  of  all  the  forms.  Be  very 
bounds,  merely  oy  these  applications.  mudi  on  your  guard,  however,  whenever 

Pressure  has  been  recommended  as  a  you  use  arsenic,  and  never  employ  it  at  all 
means  of  cure,  by  the  late  Mr.  Young,  but  with  a  large  sore ;  for  many  a  patient  baa 
I  believe  it  only  lessens  the  tumor  by  ren-  probably  been  destroyed  by  it,  as  it  is 
dering  it  more  solid,  when  it  would  other-  easily  absorbed.  A  better  caustic,  from  ita 
wise  have  had  fluid  within  it,  and  by  not  being  attended  with  this  risk,  is  the 
causing  the  absorption,  not  of  the  morbid  chloride  of  sine,  mixed  with  two-thirds  of 
structure,  but  only  of  the  ordinary  effects  sulphate  of  lime  in  paste,  and  with  a  small 
of  inflammation.  diseased  part,  and  a  superficial  ulcer,  it 

When  the  tumor  is  ulcerated,  the  foetor  may  be  used  with  advantage  sometimea, 
is  subdued  and  the  sore  made  more  healthy  but  not  if  the  tumor  is  large  or  thick, 
by  the  chlorides  of  lime  or  soda  in  soln-  And  caustics  are  always  to  be  considered 
tion,  and  they  check  the  sloughing  pro-  inferior  to  the  knife,  if  the  patient  is  will.* 
cess ;  a  charcoal  poultice,  or  the  yeast  ing  to  have  it  used,  and  the  situation  of 
poultice,  will  do  the  same.  The  pain  of  the  disease  renders  it  easily  accessible, 
the  sore  is  much  relieved  by  a  poultice  of  The  removal  of  a  cancerous  tumor  by 
fresh  hemlock  leaves,  if  you  can  procure  the  knife  forms  a  very  important  subject 
them,  or  by  a  solution  of  the  extract :  j  a  for  consideration.  It  is  not,  indeed,  very 
drachm  to  j  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  used  often  that  any  operation  will  effect  per* 
as  a  lotion,  or  in  a  poultice.  The  woman  manent  good;  the  disease,  in  a  large  ma- 
from  whom  this  cast  was  taken  derived  jority  of  instances,  will  return  again,  and 
more  relief  from  the  following  liniment,  often  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  re- 
than  from  any  other  application,  which  moval,  where  circumstances  appear  at  the 
you  may  rub  down  and  spread  on  lint : —  time  not  very  unfavourable ;  but  still  some 
p,  Liq.  Plumbi  Subacet,  3iss ;  Tr.  Opii,  ^^  persons  escape  without  any  return, 
3iss;  Conserva  Ros»  Gall.  5j.  M.  and  their  lives  are  doubtless  preserved  by 
fiat  Linimentum.  the  operation.    It  is  right,  too,  to  perform 

In  another  case,  most  relief  from  pain  ^*  ^^^^^^f^  j"  ^^.^^  ^bich  a  complete 
is  iriven  by  nrussic  acid  ^'^  "  perfectly  hopeless,  in  order  to  afford 

«  .   . /»/ .  .  .'-        .  a  respite  to  the  patient's  fate,  and  remove 

9>  Acid  Hydrrcyanici,  Sss.;  AqusB  distill,     a  souroe  of  local  suffering.    A  man,  75 
5V1IJ.    M.  fiat  Lotio.  years  of  age.  had  a  cancer  of  the  penis;  it 

When  the  sloughing  ulcer  bleeds  much,  was  removed  because  his  health  was  good, 
as  it  often  does,  apply  one  of  these  appli-  and  the  disease  very  painful,  although  a 
cations  :-r- the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  gland  was  enlarged  in  the  groin.  A  woman 
Ruspini's  styptic,  the  decoction  of  tormen-  was  under  my  care  with  a  lam  cancerous 
tilla,  or  of  galls,  or  the  subcarbonate  of  tumor  of  the  breast,  with  enuuiged  glands 
iron  in  powder  or  mixed  with  hone^*,  so  as  in  the  axilla,  the  tumor  being  full  six 
to  sprfadon  lint.  inches  high,  and  sloughing,  and  irritating^ 
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her  so  much  that  she  could  scarcely  have  scarificator,  and  bj  leeches,  have  become 

lived  three  weeks.     I  removed  the  tumor,  cancerous  tubercles.     Now,  whenever  the 

with  a  great  part  of  the  pectoral  and  inter-  skin  is  thus  diseased,  or  tubercles  exist  any 

costal  muscles,    in  which  a  number    of  where  around  the  tumor,  you   have    no 

little  cancerous  tubercles  existed,  and  the  chance  of  removing  the  whole  disease,  and 

woman  said  she  would  gladly  have  gone  the  operation  will  generally  do  harm  by  its 

through   the  operation  for    less  than    a  eflfect  on  the  system.    For  the  same  reason, 

week's  freedom  from  her  previous  suffer-  when  the  skin  is  ulcerated,  an  operation  is 

ings  ;  she  got  well  in  health,  and  enjoyed  seldom  admissible,  but  I  do  not  think  a 

life  for  eight  months  afterwards,  when  she  state  of  ulceration  so  bad  as  the  thickening 

finally  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease.    Your  and  tuberculation  of  the  skin. — Secondly, 

patient  may  again,  even  in  an  advanced  cancer  is  propagated  by  the  poison  being 

B^K^>  K^t  rid   of   a    loathsome  malady,  conveyed  by  the  absorbent  vessels;    the 

which  she  exchanges  sometimes  for  one  of  evidence  of  which  is  a  hardness  in  their 

equal  bodily  suffering  perhaps,  but  in  an  course,  or  an   enlargement  in    the    next 

internal  viscus,  the  lungs,  or  the  liver,  it  seriesof  absorbent  glands— in  the  neck,  the 

may  be,  but   removed    from   sight,  and  axilla,  the  groin,  the  loins,  and  so  on. 

causing  therefore  less  mental  agony.  Now,  whenever  glands  are  thus  enlarged. 

But  in  other  cases  the  operation  may  the  operation  becomes    either    altogether 

only  hasten  your  patient's  death ;  some-  improper,  or  affords  you  very  little  cliance 

times  it  returns  with  greater  activity  in  of  permanent  good,  even  if  you  can  re- 

thc  part  itself;  sometimes  the  operation  move,  at  the  same  time  with  the  tumor,  all 

afl'ects  the  constitution  so  as  to  hasten  the  the  glands  that  appear  diseased.     Some- 

development  of  disease   elsewhere;    and  times,  indeed,  especially  with  cancer  of  the 

sometimes  there  are  dangerous  and  even  skin,  the  glands  are  irritated  and  swelled, 

fatal  results  from  the  operation  itself.  as  they  might  be  from  any  disease  not  of  a 

The  question  of  an  operation  depends  a  malignant  nature,  and  in  such  case  the 
good  deal  on  the  kind  of  cancer  in  each  glands  may  subside  after  the  removal  of 
case,  or  the  organ  in  which  it  is  situated,  the  irritating  c&use.  You  endeavour  to 
and  some  circumstances  of  this  sort  will  distinguish  whether  this  be  the  case  by  the 
be  explained  to  you,  with  the  separate  dis«  hardness  or  softness — the  inflammatory 
eases  of  the  breast  and  other  parts;  much  redness  and  throbbing  pain,  or  lancinating 
however  depends  also  on  the  state  of  the  pain,  of  the  two  cases.  But,  except  to  re- 
parts  affected,  and  the  state  of  system  move  a  cause  of  great  suffering,  as  in  the 
wherever  the  disease  is  found,  and  1  will  instance  of  my  own,  before  described  to 
briefly  allude  to  some  particulars  which  you,  yon  should  seldom  operate  if  the 
are  to  guide  you.  glands   are  altered  in  structure  by  can- 

We  have  seen  that  the  disease  is  pro-  cer. — Thirdly,  the  whole  system  become^ 
negated  in  several  ways ;  let  us  examine  affected,  either  previous  to  the  appearance 
how  each  of  these  affects  the  chance  of  re-  of,  or  by  absorption  of  morbid  matter  from 
moving  the  whole  disease:— first,  cancer  the  local  tumor,  according  to  the  circum- 
spi-cads  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  where  stances  of  the  case.  You  are  to  look  care- 
tbese  are  even  so  Tittle  affected  as  to  be  fully,  therefore,  forevidence  of  this  state,  io 
apparently  healthy,  yet  when  cut  into,  the  the  sallowness,  emaciation,  dulness,  and 
disease  may  quickly  return  in  the  cicatrix,  languor  of  the  patient.  Sometimes,  cough, 
or  the  wound  never  heals  entirely.  You  h8emoptysis,orhydrothorax,  will  show  you 
may  see  the  skin  sometimes  altered,  firmer  that  the  lungs  or  pleura  are  affected;  some- 
and  thicker  when  you  pinch  it  op,  pre-  times  an  examination  will  shew  you  the 
senting  a  number  of  spots  and  black  uterus  affected,  when  there  is  also  an  ex- 
specks,  from  enlarged  sebaceous  glands,  temal  tumor;  and  the  whole  body  must 
when  compared  to  the  skin  around ;  and  I  thus  be  investigated  before  determining  oil 
have  alluded  to  the  curious  fact,  that  the  an  operation  on  any  part, 
skin  may  be  thus  contaminated,  while  the  Something  depends  on  the  age  of  your 
fat  between  the  skin  and  the  tumor  re-  patient.  A  comparatively  young  pe*n:oQ 
mains  healthy.  Sometimes  you  find,  per-  may  encounter  more  risk  than  an  old  one^ 
haps  unexpectedly,  in  the  operation,  a  fh>m  the  greater  number  of  years  that  may 
number  of  little  cancerous  tubercles  in  the  be  gained  if  the  operation  be  successful; 
muscles  and  in  the  fat  around,  perfectly  at  least  she  may  do  so  if  the  tumor  is  insu- 
distinct  from  the  chief  tumor,  varying  in  lated,  and  unattached,  and  not  growing 
size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea;  or  yon  rapidly:  otherwise,  the  very  fact  of  can« 
may  dis'.inguish  them  with  the  finger  cer  appearing  in  a  young  person  is  an  ar- 
moviug  below  the  skin ;  or  little  flat  or  gument  in  favour  of  the  system  being 
roundish  tubercles  are  found  and  seen,  as  probably  already  poisoned,  or  at  least  very 
well  as  felt,  in  tbe  skin  itself.  1  have  seen  strongly  predisposed  to  the  disease.  In 
such  a  dii«iK»bitiun  to  this  tuberculation  very  old  persons  all  operations  are  fumiida- 
that  ail  the  marks  left  by  the  cup^ng,  ble,  and  you  will  probably  accelerate  their 
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diuolation  by  perfonning  one,  for  the  dis.  Aingoas  tumor  in  that  orgmn,  mnd  Dr- 
ease  is  slower  in  its  progress  than  it  is  in  Monro  adopted  the  name  of  Milk- like 
earlier  life.  You  may  be  guided  by  the  Tumor,  for  another  form  of  the  aaiDe  eon- 
natural  constitution  of  your  patient,  whfr-  plaint.  Soon  afterwards  great  ttttentioB 
ther  8he  is  fat  and  bloated,  or  has  a  more  was  paid  by  Laennec,  ana  other  Franeh 
healthy  constitution ;  and  much  also  by  pathologists,  to  the  same  form  of  the  die. 
the  temper  of  your  patient :  you  should  ease  which  Abemethy  called  Medollary 
seldom,  indeed,  press  the  operation  very  Sarcoma,  and  they  useid  the  corresponding 
strongly  on  a  reluctant  person,  for  this  terms,  Encephaloid,  or  Cerehriform  To- 
very  state  of  mind  may  cause  a  fatal  re-  roor,  to  describe  its  appearance.  It  is  ain- 
sult,  in  a  case  where  a  person  of  a  calm  gular,  howerer,  that  while  they  haTe  much 
cheerful  disposition  would  recover,  and  imnroved  our  knowledge  of  the  eubjeet^ 
have  no  return.  *dc1  have  discovered  another  formy    the 

— .^  Melanotic  Tumor,  they  should,  mahj  of 

Lbcturb  VI  them,  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  real 

---    ^                       _                    ,   ,  .  nature  of  the  disease  so  well  described  by 

III.  Sarcomatous  Tumors,  concluded.  English  authors,  and  should  stUl  class  ti 

II.  Fungout  Tuman,  gether  the  vascular  nevus  and  the  real 

o.  Fungus  Hdtmatoda.  fungus  haematodes.     Sir  Astley  Cooper, 

b.  Encephahid  or  Medullary  Tumor,  again,  has  used  the  term  fungoid  disease 

c.  Melanosis,  for  all  varieties  of  the  complaint;  bat  as 

the  peculiarity  alluded  to  is  not  like  a 
11.  Fungous  TYnaon.  fungus,  but  is  actually  a  fungous  growth,  I 
Thb  last  genus  into  which  I  have  divided  prefer  the  name  pUced  in  the  table  behind 
the  solid  tumors,  is,  like  the  carcinoma-  me,  Fungous  Tumors, 
tons,  of  a  malign^ant  character;  and  it  One  of  the  latest  and  best  of  onr  antbo* 
may  be  divided  into  three  species ;  viz.  rities  upon  the  subject  of  malignant  dis- 
(a.)  The  Fungus  Haematodes  Tumors;  (6  )  The  sases.  Dr.  Carswell,  has  plaeed  thens  all 
Medullary  Tumors^  and,  (c.)  The  Melanotic  under  one  head,  with  the  title  of  Carci* 
Tumors,  The  most  striking  peculiarities  noma,  which  is  subdivided  into  heads :«— 
attending  these  tumors,  besides  a  more  ].  Scirrhoma,  under  which  name  he  in- 
rapid  increase  than  the  last  genus, are,  the  eludes  sdrrhus,  or  cancer,  in  its  ordinary 
growth  of  an  irregularly-shaped  fungus  form,  and  in  that  of  a  lardaceons,  and  a 
when  the  tumor  is  not  subjected  to  pres-  gelatiniform  mass,  and  also  the  pancreatic 
sure,  or  when  it  is  exposed  by  ulceration,  tumor>,  or  conglomerate  tumor,  of  our  di- 
and  generally  a  disposition  to  erosion  of  vision. 

the    vessels    of    the    tumor,    occasioning  2.  CepAa<(mia,  placing  in  this  division  the 
hsBmorrhage,  sometimes  in  considerable  medullary  or  encephaloid,  and  the  bsBma- 
quantity,  from  the  exposed  substance,  or  toid  varieties  of  fungous  diseases,  and  also 
into  its  interior,  and  we  will  call  it  the  the  mammarv,  or  mastoid,  tumor  of  Mr. 
genus  of  Fungous  Tumors,  Abemethy,  which  I  mentioned  as  a  variety 
These  tumors  have  received,  however,  a  of  cancer  (which  is  not  the  mammary  tu- 
variety  of  different  names,  derived  from  mor  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  you  will  recollect), 
their   different     appearances,    sometimes  and  also  what  Mr.  Abemethy  called  com- 
only  at  different  stages  of  the  same  struc-  mon  vascular  sarcoma ;  but  what  that  is  I 
ture,  which  occasion  modifications  of  co-  (io  not  profess  to  understand, 
lour,  and   various    alterations    in    their  Now  we  shall  find,  presently,  that  there 
course,  without  materially  affecting  their  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  cancer  and 
essential  characteristics.     They  used  for<i  fungous  diseases   are  very  much   allied, 
merly,  and   not  very  improperly,  to   be  For  instance,  here  is  a  preparation  of  can- 
called    soft   cancer,  to  distinguish  them  cer  of  the  breast  removed  by  Sir  Benjamin 
from  the  last  genus  of  carcinomatous  tu.  Brodie,  which   was  followed  by  fungoos 
mors.    Sir  Everard  Home  imagined  that  haematodes  of  the  rib ;  but  I  am  not  quite 
the  disease  was  cancer  in  muscular  struc-  pleased  with  the  generic  name  of  carci- 
ture;  but,  in  reality,  cancer  is  as  distinct  noma,  as  including  both  these  forms  of 
in  the  muscles  as  it  is  in  other  textures,  disease,  since  it  is  almost  universally,  in 
They  began  to  be  described  nearly  at  the  medical  and  surgical  writings,  confined  to 
same  time,  in  this  country,  by  Mr.  Hey,  one  of  them,  viz.  the  true  cancer;  and  it 
under  the  name  of  Fungus  Haematodes —  seems  very  doubtful  to  me,  whether  some 
by  Mr.  Abemethy,  under  that  of  Medul-  of  the  diseases  included  by  him,  especially 
lary   Sarcoma— by  Mr.  Bums  the    term  the  conglomerate  tumors,  have  any  title  to 
Spongoid  Inflammation  was  used  (a  very  be  placed  among  the  malignant  diseases, 
bad  term,  however,  since  inflammation  is  And  then,  again,  fungus  hemotodea  is  not 
not  essential  to  their  formation)— by  Dr.  like  brain, as  the  term oephaloma  implies; 
Baillie  the  appellation  of  Pulpy  Testicle  and  exactly  the  same  reasoning  which 
was  used  to  describe  the  appeaiance  of  the    connects  together  the  carcinomatons  and 
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medullary,  and  baematodea  tumon,  will  eqaal  pressure.  The  cofosistence  of  fbngnus 
join  to  them  also  melanosis,  which  Dr.  tumors  varies,  however,  considerably,  fh>m 
CarRwell  excludes  from  the  class;  because  a  milkj  semi-fluid  substance,  which  will 
just  as  cancer  is  often  joined  with  a  fun-  not  retain  its  form,  when  you  cat  across  it, 
gous  structure  in  the  same  tumor,  or  they  to  a  solid  firm  structure,  almost  like 
mutually  succeed  each  other  in  the  same  scirrhus  t  even  the  hardest,  however,  want 
part,  or  in  different  organs  of  the  same  in-  the  peculiar  radiated  and  fibrous  appear- 
dividual,  so  also  does  a  melanotic  tumor  ance  of  cancer,  and  the  peculiar  stony 
join  itself  to  each  of  the  others.  All  of  hardness,  like  cartilage,  of  that  kind  of 
them  are  allied,  while  each  possesses  some    morbid  structure. 

peculiaritic!!,  and  melanosis  is,  perhaps,  Contrast  the  two  genera  in  these  inter* 
most  allied  to  the  fungus  hsBmatodes  in  nal  viscera.  In  the  lung  there  are,  in  this 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth  and  the  extent  case,  the  solid,  hard,  round,  well-defined 
to  which  it  affects  the  system.  tubercles  of  scirrhus ;  here  are  the  large, 

They  may  then  all,  1  think,  be  included  soft, yellowish  white  (not  insulated)  masses 
in  one  great  division  of  malignant  diseases,  of  cerebriform  disease,  and  here  the  soft, 
of  which  we  noticed  the  carcinomatous  or  red,  brittle,  vascular  tubercles  of  the  hema* 
cancerous  variety  in  the  last  lecture,  and  toid  fungous  tumors :  the  former  seated 
we  now  have  the  encephaloid,  haematoid,  on  the  surface  under  the  pleura,  and  pro- 
and  melanoid  varieties,  to  take  into  our  jecting  into  the  cavity  of  that  membrane ; 
consideration.  The  origin  of  all  these  is  the  latter  intimately,  and  almost  insepA- 
often  the  same  exciting  cause,  and  the  ex-  rably,  united  with  the  parenchyma  of  every 
temal  characters  are  so  much  alike,  that  part  of  the  organ.  Look  again  at  thii 
we  can  often  not  tell  what  tumctr  our  pa-  pertion  of  a  lifer  containing  lam  diffused 
tient  has  till  it  has  undergone  some  farther  tubera  of  fungous  disease,  with  all  the 
changes,  and  sometimes  even  when  re-  branches  of  the  vena  portie  filled  with  the 
moved  we  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  same  substance  (as  I  explained  in  the  last 
our  knowledge,  decide  of  what  character  lecture,  or  as  you  may  see  in  this  plate  of 
the  tumor  is.  Cruveilhier) ,  and  compare  it  with  this  mass 

Still  the  division  between  them  is  real,  of  carcinomatous  substance,  with  the 
in  many  respects,  and  it  is  usefVil,  because  centre  harder  and  depressed,  puckered  in, 
our  reasoning  upon  the  proper  treatment  as  it  were,  while  the  rest  of  the  morbid 
to  be  adopted,  especially  with  regard  to  growth  expands  around — exactly,  in  fact, 
the  important  subject  of  operation,  very  as  the  nipple  is  drawn  in  and  retracted  in 
often  depends,  not  upon  the  general  cha*  cancer  of  the  breast,  with  prominent  en- 
meters  in  which  they  all  agree,  but  upon  largement  of  the  substance  around  it. 
those  specific  differences,  or  upon  the .  Such,  then,  is  the  kind  of  structure  yoa 
changes  undergone  by  the  tumor  at  differ*  will  ordinarily  find  in  this  genus  of  tumors 
ent  stages,  in  which  its  characters  are  in  its  two  species  of  medullary  and  hasma* 
sometimes,  to  a  certain  degree,  merged  in  toid  materials,  which  1  have  for  the  pre* 
those  of  another  variety.  sent  blended  together,  as  they  run  insen- 

sibly into  each  other;  and  the  peculiarities 
The  Fungous  Tumors,  in  their  more  or.    I  have  described  are  sometimes  as  dis- 
dinary  form,  the  encephaloid  and  hasma-    tinctly  marked  in  a  tumor  not  larger  than 
toid  varieties,  are,  on  the  whole,  softer    a  pea  as  they  are  in  one  of  twenty  pounds 
than    carcinomatous    tumors    during  all    weight,  ana  differ  materially    from   the 
their  growth,  and  often  feel  quite  of  a    forms  of  cancer, 
pulpy  consistence :  a  quantity  of  soft  sub- 
stance may  be  washed  out  of  them,  leav-        I  told  you  in  the  last  lectnre,  that  scirr- 
ing  a  flocculent   membranous    structure    bus  affected  particular  organs  more  than 
pervaded  by  numerous  vessels.     In  colour    others,  especially  the  female  breast  and 
they  vary  much;  sometimes  there  is  a  soft    uterus;  so  also  does  ^  fungous  tumor;  but 
white  matter,  exactly  like  brain;  some-    it  is  fVequent   in  parts  which   are   not 
times  a  yellowish  or  brownish  hue  predo-    usually  the  seat  of  scirrhus.    Fungus  he- 
minates,  and  there  is  a  mixture  of  effused    raatodfes  is  very  common   in   the  testis, 
blood  in  some  parts,  as  in  this  example,    while  cancer  of  that  gland  is  almost  un- 
in  minute  specks,  or  in  larger  masses;    known.   Fungus  haematodes  is  frequent  in 
sometimes  there  are  a  number  of  cells    theglobeof  the  eye,  and  in  the  orbit,  while 
filled  with  different  fluids,  and  mixed  with    cancer  is  rare  in  those  parts ;  but  cancer  is, 
solid  fungous  matter  in  the  intervals  be-    on  the  other  hand,  often  found  in  the  eye- 
tween  the  cells,  and  these  cells  are  often    lids  or  lachrymal  gland.    So  indisposed,  in 
half  broken  down,  or  more  or  less  filled    fact,  is  the  globe  of  the  eye  to  cancerous 
with  coagulated  blood,  as  in  these  nrepa-    ulceration,  altbough  so  readily  affected  by 
rations ;  which  fact  is  probably  explained    the  other  forms  of  malignant  disease,  that 
by  supposing  that  the  soft  coats  of  the    yon  may  see  it  quite  surrounded  and  insu- 
blood-Tessels  have  been  mptnred  by  un-    lated,  and  hanging  loose  in  a  large  and 
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deep  canceroiit  lore,  withmit  being  itself  plexion.    Fongus  hannatodesy  on  the  coa- 

tainted.    Fongus  bematodes  is  rare  in  tbe  tnirj,  frequent! jr  appears,  and  grows  to 

coats  of  tbe  alimentary  canal,  whicb  are  tbe  size  of  a  person's  bead,   perhaps,  in 

freanently  tbe  seat  of  gelatiniform  cancer,  young  people,  stoat,  and  with  a  fair  skin 

Still  no  stmctnre,  probably,   is  exempt  and  florid    complexion,  and    apparently 

from  either  of  the  diseases,  thoogb,  per-  bealtby  constitution,  for   a   considerable 

haps,  the  contamination  of  fungous  dis-  time.    Mr.  Trarers  expresaea  this  ciicnm- 

ease  is  less  resisted  by  most  structures  than  stance  by  giving  it  as  bis   opinion,  that 

scirrhus  may  be.  fungus  baematodes  is  cancer  in  a  aerofa- 

Fungous  tumors,  like  cancer,  frequently  lous  system ;  tbe  delicacy  of  the  skin  and 

arise  from  local  causes.    Here  is  a  prepa-  fall  development  of  tbe  cmtaneoos  circala- 

ration,  which  was  removed,  when  I  was  tion  being,  in  such  cases,  like  what  may 

house-surgeon,  from  tbe  breast  of  a  groom,  be  observed  in  scrofulous  individuals  not 

thirty  years  of  age,  five  months  after  he  immediately  labouring  under   that   com- 

ruptured    some    fibres    of   the    pectoral  plaint.    At  last,  however,  in  all  the  forms 

muscle, in  catching  a  run-away  horse;  tbe  of  malignant* disease,  whether  cancerous 

tumor  began  a  fortnight  after  the  acci-  or  fungous,  there  occurs  that  half-jaandiced 

dent,  and  was  of  tbe  size  of  an  egg  in  five  complexion,  and  peculiar  aspect,    which 

weeks;  then  it  grew  more  rapidly,  and  in  tbe  experienced  eye  detects  without  much 

four  months  from  the  accident  it  ulcerated,  difficulty. 

and  a  fungus  as  large  as  an  orange,  of        Anotner  circumstance   which   strongly 

which  this  is  a  section,  grew  from  it,  and  demonstrates  the  different  condition  of  the 

the  whole  mass  of  the  tumor  was  seven  or  system,  is  the  age  at  which  the  two  genera 

eight  pounds  weight.    A  tight  fboe  has  of  tumors  respectively  occur.     Cancer,  as 

been  known  to  occasion  fungous  disease  of  we  have  seen,  is  a  disea^  of  tbe  middle 

the  foot.      A  gentleman,  a  pupil  of  this  and    latter  periods  of  life,   very   seldom 

hospital,  three  or  four  years  since,  pricked  taking  place  under  thirty  years  of  age. 

bis  finger  with  a  needle,  and  fungus  has-  Fungous  disease,  on  thecontranr,  may  ap- 

matodes  arose  from  the  injury,  which  was  pear  at  any  age,  but  it  is  most  frequent  in 

speedily  fatal.  young  persons,  and  is  seldom  met  with  in 

But  certainly  funffous  tumors  are  less  mature  years.    Here  is  a  plate  of  fongus 

frequently  local  in  their  effects  than  can-  baematodes  of  tbe  eye  in  a  child  of  eight 

cerous  tumors.    Either  the  system  is  more  months,   and    I   have  seen    it  in   much 

affVeted  before  any  local  disease  is  formed,  younger  infants  even  than  this.  Still  fungus 

or  the  secretions  of  the  part  are  more  easily  Nematodes  may  take  place  at  any  age, 

absdibed,  so  as  to  contaminate  the  system,  and  you  are  not  to  regard  the  two  genera 

and  the  poison  is  less  frequently  arrested  of  tumors  as  the  same  disease  modified  by 

by  the  absorbent  glands.    This  fact  in.  different  ages;  for  if  an  enccpbaloid   or 

volves  tbe  importantcouKequence,  that  you  fungus  h;ematode8  tumor  take  place  late 

have  much  less  chance  of  a  successful  ope-  in  life,  tbe  disease  is  just  as  characteristic 

ration  than  for  some  forms  of  cancer,  and  as  in  young  persons;  except,  indeed,  as 

the  disease  generally  reappears  in  a  greater  we  might  expect  from  the  greater  activity 

number  of   places.      For    instance,    Mr.  of  their  circulation,  that  the  fungous  dis. 

Keate   removed  a   fungous  tumor  of  the  ease  is  generally  more  rapid  in  Its  progress 

breast,  in  January,  from  a  woman  whose  in  younger  persons  than  in  adults, 
general  health  was  so  little  disturbed  that        Another  circumstance  in  whicb  the  can- 

thc  disease  was  at  first  opened  as  for  an  cerous  and  fungous  tumors  are  contrasted 

abscess.    Before  she  died  in  the  following  with  one  another,  is,  that  the  fungous  tu- 

April,  that  is,  in  three  months,  twenty  or  mormaybe  handled  in  general  without  its 

thirty  external  tumors  had   formed  in'dif-  causing  much  pain,  while  the  examination 

ferent  parts  of  the  body,  besides  extensive  of  the  scirrhous  tumor  is  sure  to  be  fol. 

morbid  deposits  in  several   viscera;   and  lowed  by  increased  pain,  even  when  you  do 

thc'e   tumors  seemed  to  present  every  va-  so  gently.     During  the  progress  of  tbe 

riety  of  form,  both  of  cancerous  and  fun*  fungous  tumor,  it  is,  in   its  fir^t  stage, 

gous  structures.  much  less  attached  than  scirrbns  to  the 

There  is,  doubtless,  an  original  differ-  surrounding  parts,  and  it  is  insulated  and 

ence  uf  constitution,  which  has  something  confined  by  a  cyst  of  cellular  membrane, 

to  do  with  the  kind  of  malignant  struc-  more  or  less  condensed,  allowing  it  to  be 

ture  which  is  developed  when  a  malignant  freely  moved,  and   more  easily   removed, 

diathesis  is  engendered.      The  patients,  The  skin  also  is  seldom  fixed  to  tbe  tu- 

both  with  cancer  and  fungous  complaints,  mor  till  ulceration  begins,  and  is  seldom 

become  emaciated  and   unhealthy  as  the  affected  by  this  genus  of  morbid  growths, 

disease  proceeds;  but  cancer  chiefly  an.  while  it  is  easily  contaminated  by  scirrhus. 

pears  in  persons  whose  countenance  is  pale  These  tumors  have  also  large   tortuous 

and  bloodless  when  the  system  is  affected,  veins  on   their  surface  more    frequently 

with  sunken  eyes,  and   a   leaden   com-  than  other  kinds  of  tumors,  although  this 
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appearaDce  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  but  does  not  fluctuate  if  yon  tap  it  on  one 

necessarily  implying  the  malignancy  of  a  side,  and  press  voiir  finger  on  the  other; 

tumor.  and  there  is  a  difl'erence  in  degree  of  soli- 

A  striking  difference  between  cancer  dity  in  the  several  parts  of  the  tumor,  one 
and  fungous  tumors  is  afforded  by  the  part  feeling  just  as  if  there  was  fluid  be- 
comparative  rapidity  of  their  growth,  low,  while  another  part  is  more  solid  and 
Scirrhus  generally  increases  steadily  for  resisting.  The  testis  affected  with  the 
several  years,  and  seldom  attains  any  great  disease  will  look  and  feel  at  first  like  a 
magnitude,  nor  are  the  fungous  growths  hydrocele,  but  a  careful  examination  will 
from  its  ulcer  very  large  and  vascular,  show  that  it  is  somewhat  irregular  and 
Fungus  hasmatodes,  on  the  contrary,  may,  tuberculated  in  its  shape  and  consistence, 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  become  as  large  If  yon  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  a 
as  a  person's  head ;  or,  having  grown  tumor,  you  may  puncture  it,  and  then,  if 
slowly  for  a  certain  time,  will  suddenly  it  be  fungous,  you  will  see  nothing  but  a 
increase  with  frightful  rapidity  from  some  little  blood,  or  semm,  or  gelatinous  fluid, 
internal  change  in  the  tumor,  or  from  the  escape,  and  the  resistance  will  be  that  of  a 
removal  of  pressure  by  ulceration,  or  other  body  more  or  less  solid.  If  you  do  punc- 
circumstances.  A  girl  was,  not  long  since,  ture  the  tumor,  and  I  know  no  harm  from 
in  the  hospital,  under  Mr.  Cutler's  care,  doing  it,  it  should  be  with  a  grooved  ex- 
with  a  fungous  tumor,  of  a  mixed  medul-  ploring  needle,  not  with  a  lancet;  the 
lary  and  ha?matoid  character,  below  the  wound  made  by  the  latter  instrument  is 
hip,  a  part  of  which  by  degrees  protruded  liable  to  ulcerate,  and  the  tumor  inflames, 
upwards  under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  and  a  fungus  rapidly  arises,  which  is  not 
immediately,  from  the  little  pressure  it  the  case  when  the  needle  is  used, 
was  subjected  to  in  the  abdomen,  increased  Another  peculiarity  in  fungous  tumors 
witli  additional  rapidity,  and  in  about  is  of  great  consequence;  they  are  some- 
three  weeks,  I  think,  from  its  first  being  times,  especially  in  the  haematoid  variety, 
perceived,  this  part,  which  had  only  a  nar-  very  vascular,  and  very  large  vessels  circu> 
row  connexion  by  vessels  to  the  mass  of  late  within  them.  This  is  an  important 
the  tumor  below  the  pelvis,  grew  to  the  circumstance  in  the  diagnosis,  for  the 
size  of  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter.  If  tumor  may  then  pulsate  exactly  like  an 
the  pressure  is  taken  off  by  ulceration,  an  aneurism.  There  is  in  the  museum,  I  be- 
immense  fungous  mass  is  sometimes  ex«  lieve,  but  I  could  not  find  it  for  you,  a  pre- 
posed,  which  bleeds  most  profusely  from  paration  of  a  tumor  which  was  situated  in 
emsion  of  the  vessels.  the  thigh  of  a  woman,  which  pulsated 

One    reason  of    the   rapidity    of    the  every  where  like  an  aneurism,  the  pulsa- 

growth  of   fungous  tumors    is    the  cells  tion  being  controlled  by  pressure  on  the 

which    are    oAen   intermixed    with    the  common   femoral   artery.      The    surgeon 

solid    part  of  the  tumor,  the  fluid  con-  whose    patient    she   was,    however,    felt 

tents  of  which  are  more  readily  secreted  doubts  upon  the  subject,  and  punctured 

to  distend  them,  than  the  solid    matter  it,  on  which  a  stream  of  arterial  blood 

can  be  deposited  and  organised.     Look,  jetted  out  to  some  height;   still  he  had 

for  instance,  at  these  two  testes  which  I  doubts,  and  on  other  occasions  punctured 

amputated.    In  a  tumor  of  the  breast,  of  it  again,  with  the  same  result.    I  was  pre. 

encephaloid  character,  I  emptied  some  of  sent  when  the  artery  was  tied,  as  for  aneu. 

the  cysts  occasionally,  from  one  of  which,  at  rism ;  and  on  the  patient  dying  a  few  days 

a  time,  as  much  as  six  or  eight  ounces  of  afterwards,  it  was  found  to  have  been  a 

fluid  sometimes  flowed.    In  a  patient  of  large  hematoid  tumor  of  the  thigh. 

Dr.  Seymour's,  lately,  I  gave  great  relief,  A  very  instructive  and  interesting  case 

for  a  time,  by  evacuating  about  four  ounces  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  m  the 

from  a  cyst  in  a  fungous  growth  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Medical  Ga- 

abdomen,  I  know  not  of  what  organ.  zette,  in  which  he  tied  the  coinmun  iliac 

Recollect,  then,  in  examining  tumors,  artery;  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  instances 

the  existence  of  cysts  in  those  of  a  fungous  in  which   the  operation  has   been    per- 

character,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  formed  with  success.     A  lady  had  a  tumor 

nature  of  the  solid  portions  of  the  tumor,  of  the  size  of  the  head  on  the  buttock, 

if  there  bo  any  at  the  same  time.     But  which  was  seen  by  several  distinguished 

further,  there  is  a  frequent  source  of  error  suigeons,  of  whom  Mr.  Kvate  was  tne  only 

in  diagnosis,  from  the  cyst-like  division  of  one  who  expressed  any  doubts  of  its  being 

a  fungous  tumor,  when  there  is  really  no  an  aneurism  of  the  gluteal  artery.    The 

fluid;  the  semi-organized  deposits  in  these  operation  having  been  done  in  August,  the 

separate  portions  feel  pulpy,  especially  in  tumor  diminished  considerably,  and  the 

the  medullary  kind,  and  are  verv  often  patient  was  supposed  to  have  been  cured 

mistaken  for  abscesses.    The  distinction  of  her  aneurism.     The  tumor,  however, 

is  chiefly  this :  the  tumor  feels  firm  and  returned,  and  she  died  ip  the  following 

clastic,  like  fluid,  when  you  press  upon  it,  April,  with  an  immense  tumor  of  the  me- 
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dollary  and  faogos   hsmatodes   species  had  completelj  lost  all    palaaticNi,    and 

mixed,  which  originated  in  the  os  inno-  could  not  be  oTade  to  vaij  its  aixe  at  alL 

minatam.  Thus,  then,  it  appears  that,  in  its  f  nC 

It  is  foitanate  when  sargeons  of  distin-  stage,  a  fungoas  tumor  may  oocasioD  some 

gnishcd  reputation  have  the  candour  to  doubts  in  your  minds  regardan|^  its  aa- 

pobllsh   their   mistakes;   and  all    must  tnre;  not  so,  however,  when  it  laacbes  its 

make  mistakes.    8uch  cases,  indeed,  are  second   stage,  that   of   local   alaeimtloB. 

not  intended  to  justify  carelessness  on  the  When  this  begins,  yonr  patient  will  eoa- 

part  of  those  who  are  of  less  eminence,  plain  of  more  pain  than  he  had  hitkerto 

hut  they  should  teach  caution  to  all  in  the  ei^perieneed ;    the   skin    becomes     daik- 

exercise  of  their  judgment,  in  practice  as  coloured  and   ihore  fascnlar,    and  tbea 

well  as  prognosis,  especiallj  to  the  young,  purple,  and  ulcerates  and  diaehaiges  a  tibia 

who  are  prone  to  think  Uiat  they  know  watery  fluid;  then  there  arises  a  fnngoos 

efcry  thing ;  they  riiould  inculcate  a  Ics-  projection,  at  first  of  the  snrfaoe  of  the 

■on  of  charity,  also,  when  mistakes  are  cjrst  inclosing  the  tumor;  then  a  sloogh 

committed  by  others.  forms,  a  dark  yellow  slough,  perbaps,  as 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  you  may  be  led  in  this  preparation,  or  of  a  brown  colour, 
into  exactly  the  opposite  error.  Here  is  The  edges  of  the  skin,  perhaps,  look  thick, 
an  enormous  aneurism  of  the  thigh,  which  and  weTted«  and  everted,  as  Is  well  seen 
looked  like  a  maligpsant  tumor,  as  it  had  here,  but  are  still  distinct  fttim  and  mmt. 
no  pulsation,  except  where  the  femoral  tached  to  the  surface  of  the  tnmor;  whik, 
and  popliteal  arterjr  passed,  not  through  on  the  contrary,  no  difision  caa^  be  per- 
it,  but  o?er  its  surface.  I  did  not  myself  ceifcd  when  cancer  is  thus  ulcerated ;  and 
examine  it  werw  narrowly  before  it  was  although  the  discharging  surface  is  foetid, 
amputated  by  Mr.  Keate,  for  as  mortilica-  the  foDtor  is  rather  that  of  a  gangrenoos 
tion  was  beginning  in  Uie  toes  from  its  ulcer  than  the  peculiar  sickening  odour 
pressure  on  the  blood-Tessels,  the  operation  which  emanates  fhnn  cancer, 
was  called  for,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  A  third  stage  commences  as  these  sloughs 
tnmor  might  be.  A  man  had  a  tumor  in  separate,  by  which  process  the  large  res- 
the  thigh,  where  the  femoral  artery  enters  sets  of  the  tumor  are  opmed,  and  bleed 
the  sheath  of  the  triceps,  into  which  an  considerably,  and  irritative  fever  comes  on. 
opening  was  made  with  the  intention  of  Yon  see  here  the  large  tumor  I  have  al- 
dissecting  out  the  fungous  tumor  that  it  luded  to  in  the  breast,  in  its  second  sloughy 
was  supposed  to  be ;  but  a  coagulum  was  and  Aingous  state ;  in  this  prepaimtion 
found,  through  which  the  arterial  blood  of  you  see  a  tumor  in  the  same  situatioB  in 
an  aneurism  made  its  appearance,  on  the  its  third  stage,  which  illustrates  the  mode 
discovery  of  which  I  made  pressure  over  in  which  a  patient  frequently  dies  of  the 
the  wound,  while  the  artery  was  tied  disease.  The  wound  had  nearly  healed, 
above.  The  patient  afterwards  got  well,  when  a  little  tumor  formed  by  the  side  of 
I  believe  I  was  the  only  one  who  suspect-  the  cicatrix  about  three  months  after  the 
ed  that  the  tumor  was  aneurismal ;  and  I  operation,  and  in  three  months  more  it 
mention  the  circumstance,  that  I  may  tell  had  formed  a  large  bleeding  and  slougli. 
you  why  I  formed  the  opinion,  in  order  to  ing  tumor,  with  prominent  florid  masses 
guide  you  in  similar  cases.  I  believe  that  of  granulations  alternating  with  the 
a  fungous  tnmor  pulsates  like  an  aneu-  sloughs,  and  he  died  worn  out  with  irrita- 
risro,  and  yon  can  alter  its  size  by  pres-  tion,  and  pain,  and  loss  of  blood,  and 
sure ;  but  the  diminution  never  seems  to  cough,  and  hectic  fever.  You  may  see  all 
be  in  one  part  only,  and  on  the  removal  of  that  had  not  sloughed  away  adherent  to 
your  pressure  the  blood  never  comes  into  and  implicating  the  upper  nbs,  and  pro- 
the  tnmor  again  with  the  peculiar  thrill  of  jecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  with  a 
an  aneurism :  in  this  case,  on  the  contrary,  portion  of  long  adherent  to  it ;  and  the 
I  distinctly  felt  a  kind  of  central  softer  pleura  was  also  full  of  serum,  which  com- 
depression  after  I  had  pressed  some  blood  pressed  the  long.  Hydrothorax  is,  in  fact, 
*  out  of  the  cavity,  and  there  was  a  thrill  on  not  an  nnfrequent  result  of  either  can- 
its  regaining  its  former  size,  which  thrill  cerous  or  fungous  tumors,  and  its  exist- 
you  may  distinguish  with  the  stethoscope,  ence  must  be  well  investigated  before  an 
or  the  ear,  when  you  cannot  by  the  band,  operation  is  performed  on  any  tumor  on 
Almost  all  aneurisms,  in  fact,  even  when  the  chest.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  fun- 
most  solid,  have  some  fluid  within  them,  gous  tumor  commencing  in  the  rib  itself, 
which  you  can  thus  press  out,  unless  the  and  care  must  be  taken  lest  an  operation 
aneurism  is  under  the  process  of  natural  be  undertaken  on  the  supposition  of  the 
cure.  Even  this,  however,  is  not  an  uni-  ease  being  only  a  tumor  external  to,  and 
versal  rule,  for  Mr.  Lawrence  has  pub.  only  attached  to  the  rib,  when  it  really, 
lished  a  case  in  which  he  amputated  the  perhaps,  projects  almost  as  far  within  t6e 
thigh,  as  for  a  solid  tumor,  but  which  chest  as  it  does  externally.  I  recollect  a 
proved  to  have  been  an  aneurism,  which  case  in  which  a  large  soft  swelling  existed 
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on  the  side  of  the  chest,  in  a  state  of  inei-  tumors,  is  not  merely  the  result  of  their 
pient  suppuration*  and  with  an  impulse  great  vascularity,  especially  in  the  hsBma- 
commonicated  to  it  by  couffhing,  as  in  a  toid  variety,  but  is  the  consequence,  as  it 
case  of  empyema.    WhenMr.  Keatepunc-  would  seem,  of  some  peculiarity  in   the 
tured  the  tumor,  a  quantity  of  broken  and  texture  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels ;  so  that 
d^ui  pieces  of  bone,  mixea  with  some  pus.  in  an  operation  your  patient  may  almost 
were  felt  by  the  finger,  and  the  ease  proved  die  of  hemorrhage  under  your  hands,  if 
to  be  really  an  instance  of  fhngus  henuu  yon  cut  across  a  part  of  the  tumor,  while 
todes  of  the  ribs.  he  will  hardly  lose  any  blood  if  the  inci- 
It  is  not  only  by  hectic  and  irritative  sions  are  made  just  beyond  the  limits  of 
fever,  or  serous  eflfusion  in  the  chest  or  the  tumor,  through  the  same  vessels,  of 
abdomen,  that  a  fungous  tumor  causes  course,  which  transmitted  the  blood  in  the 
death ;  witness  many  of  the  preparations  former  case,  but  which  have  a  contractile 
on  the  table.    In  this  case  a  man  was  ad-  property,  which  those  in  the  tumors  are 
mitted  into  the  hospital  under  Mr.  Keate,  destitute  of;   the  vessels  in  this  respect 
and  you  may  see  that  the  fhicture  is  across  resemble  those  of  the  vascular  nasvi. 
a  tubercle  of  medullary  substance  in  the  And  this  peculiarity  of  the  texture  of 
bone;  indeed,  it  is  not  unOvqnent  in  the  the  vessels  influences  also  the  basmorrhage 
osseous  texture.    A  few  days  afterwards  he  fluently  observed  in  the  interior  of  the 
died  suddenly  of  vomiting  of  blood,  and  tumor;  the  vessels,  when  congested,  are 
you  may  perceive  extensive  disease  of  the  easily  ruptured,  so  as  to  cause  offiiston 
same  kind  in  the  lungs  and  oesophagus,  into  the  cells  and  cellular  texture  of  the 
with  a  large  ulcerated  opening  in  the lat-  tumor.    At  the  same  time^  I  do  not  wish 
ter  tube,  iVom  which  the  fktal  hnmor-  you  to  understand  that  Uie  effusion  of 
rfaage  had  taken  place.  blood  in  the  texture  of  a  tumor  is  a  com* 
Here  is  a  case  of  fungus  hssmatodes  in  plete  proof  of  its  malignancy ;  the  same 
the  bladder  and  prostate  gland,  for  the  circumstance  may  doubtless  occur  in  other 
hemorrhage  of  which  disease  the  high  tumors,  if  there  is  a  similar  brittleness  of 
operation  has  more  than  once  been  per-  texture  in  their  interior.    So,  also,  the 
formed,  though  unnecessarily  as  I  con-  strangulation  of  a  portion  of  the  tumor 
oeive,  since  the  blood  can  be  dissolved  and  during  its  irregular  growth,  and  the  con- 
washed  away. — Hasmorrhage  again  took  sequent  mortification  of  that  portion,  may 
5 lace  in  this  instance  into  the  pericar-  occur  in  several  kinds  of  tumors,  perhaps, 
ium  ;  and  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Dr.  Hodgkin, 
the  other  internal  cavities. — This  medul-  which  I  explained  to  you  formerly.    But, 
lary  tumor  was  removed  by  Mr.  Ewbank  whenever  you  see  in  a  tumor  of  doubtful 
from  the  head  of  a  young  man,  while  I  was  nature  much  disposition  to  internal  eifu* 
house-surgeon ;  but  the  disease  returned,  sion  of  blood,  and  to  partial  sloughing  of 
and   proved  fatal  by   stupor  and  other  portionsoftheinterior,you  should  strongly 
symptoms  of  pressure  on  tne  brain. — The  suspect  that  it  possesses  a  malignant  cba- 
same  thing,  or  apoplexy,  or  watery  effu-  racter. 

sion,  will  be  the  termination  of  such  a  There  is  yet  one  other  circumstance  in 

tumor  as  this  within  the  brain  itself;  and  the  history  of  fhngous  tumors  to  be  men* 

it  is  singular  that  the  gentleman  from  tinned  to  you.     The  sloughing  process 

whom  I  removed  this  hematoid  disease  occasionally  pervades  the  whole  tumor, 

had  lost  two  others  of  his  family  with  a  and  it  dies.    The  patient  is,  perhaps,  near 

similar  disease,  nearly  in  the  same  situa-  dying  too,  but  recovers  from  the  dangerous 

tion  in  the  cerebellum.  constitutional  symptoms  he  has  laboured 

When  an  external  fungous  tumor  is  sitn-  under,  and  the  disease  Is  cured,  at  least  in 

ated  on  the  thigh  or  trunk  of  the  body,  that  part.    A   man  was  under  my  care 

where  it  can  easily  gain  skin  from  the  with  a  iVingous  tumor  in  the  bam,  origf- 

neighbouriog  surface,  it  seldom  ulcerates  nating  in  the  femur;  this  ulcerated  and 

till  it  has  attained  a  great  sise,  and  thus  then  sloughed,  after  he  had  refused  ampn- 

it  frequently  happens  that  the  patient  is  tation,andwas  almost  dying  with  the  jann- 

carried  off  by  some  co.existing  internal  diced  appearance  of  malignant  diseases, 

disease  of  the  same  kind,  where  its  pret-  and  he  left  the  hospital,  expecting  to  die 

sure  occasions  fatal  results,  or  whero  it  each  hour ;  but  having  as  great  horror  of 

ulcerates  more  readily  than  the  external  being  examined  after  death,  as  he  had 

tumor ;  a  happy  circumstance,  very  often,  of  the  knife  while  living,  and  when  it 

for  the  patient,  who  is  perhaps  spared  the  might  have  saved  him.    I  saw  him,  after- 

dread  of  hourly  impending  death  from  a  wards,  however,  and  continued  the  small 

bleeding  surface,  together  with  the  annoy,  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  with  sarsa- 

ance  and  pain  and  suffering  of  a  sloughing  parilla,  which  I  was  giving  him,  and  in 

f  jstid  fungus.  six  weeks  the  cavity  in  which  both  hands 

The  hemorrhage,  by  which  so  many  mi^ht  have  been  put,  filled  up  with  granu. 

are  exhaoited  in  the  progreti  of  fungous  lations.    He  became  itout  and  well  enough 
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to   rerame  his  occupation  of  a  g^room.  and  brainlike,  and  no  portion  had  in  the 

Only  half  the  tumor,  howefer,  had  thus  least  assumed  the  characten  of  fmngoas 

sloughed,  the  other  part  of  the  bone  was  luematodes. 

affected,  and  six  months  afterwards  he  was  The  cerebriform  species  of  fnogous  ta- 

again  looking  thin  and  haggard,  and  I  mor  is  no  less  fatal  and  no  leaa  deeply 

dare  say  he  did  not  long  snnrive.  rooted  in   the  constitntion,  and  no  less 

The  history  I  have  thus  given  you  of  unit ersal  in  its  appearance,  than  the  Am- 

the  progress  of  a  fungous  tumor,  applies  gus  hsematodes  species  i  and  I  may  ob- 

chiefly  to  those    in  which  the  vascular  serve,  that  if  the  tubercalskted  conglobate 

Juematoid  species  pr^lominates ;  the  well-  tumor  is  really  a  form  of  fnngooa  tanon, 

marked  etrArifarm  species  is  less  vascular  rather  than  a  separate  species,  it  is  to  the 

in  its  texture,  and  hence,  perhaps,  is  less  meduUair  tumor  of  the  glands,  soch  as 

seen    in    very  young   persons   than  the  the  case  I  have  just  now  aliaded  to,  that 

hsmatoid;  and  its  lesser  vascularity  influ-  it  is  most  allied, 
enoes  its  progress  to  a  certain  extent,  so 

that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  less  rapid  MelanotU  is  a  species  of  fangons  disease 

in  its  growth ;  there  is  less  haemorrhage  which  derives  its  name  from  the  pecoltar 

and  sloughing  in  its  interior,  a  less  dis-  dark  colour  of  its  masses,  which  are  black, 

position  to  form  cells  of  various  fluids,  and  or  purple,  or  dark  brown;    and  it  was 

less  bleeding  from  its  surface  when  ul-  first  described,  I  believe,  br  Laiennec,  as  a 

cerated,  and  from  its  structure  when  cut  separate  affection  from  the  ence|rfialoid 

or  torn  in  operation.    It  has  been  some-  and  ha^matoid  species.    This  colour  arises 

times  said,  from  its  great  resemblance  to  from  the  secretion  of  the  pecolisu'coloared 

brain  in  appearance,  that  this  form  of  matter  into  the  cells  or  cellular  textnre  of 

fungous  tumor  ori^nated  in  the  nervous  the  tumor  or  organ  affected,  and  it  varies 

matter ;  but  the  opinion  is  quite  erroneous,  in  solidity  from  a  semifluid  consistence  to 

and  the  medullary  tumor  really  originates  a  completely  solid  substance.     Melanosis 

in  every  texture  that  the  other  forms  affect,  generally  consists  of  a  number  of  globnlar 

and  the  difference  must  arise  from  some-  portions  united  together,  as  in  these  pre* 

thing  in  its  growth  which  is  not  yet  un-  parations  from  the  eye.    The   first  case 

derstood.  which  I  ever  saw  was  a  tomor  of  coosi- 

Fungus  hsBmatodes,  and  medullary  tu-  derable  size  on  the  dorsum  of  tbe  foot, 

mors,  are,  however,  often  mixed  in  dif-  which,  from  this  form,  and  from  its  colour, 

ferent  parts  of  the  same  tumor,  and  a  looked  exactly  like  a  bunch  of  dark  purple 

medullary  tumor  often  changes  its  cha-  grapes,  besides  several  other  single  tuber- 

racter  as  it  proceeds,  and  a  part  of  it  be-  cles  which  she  had  elsewhere.      I   well 

comes  redder  and  more  organized,  and  recollect  the  case,  as  I  accompanied  Mr, 

like  the  haematoid  species.     Here  is  a  Ewbank,  whose  patient  this  woman  had 

large    tumor   connected   with    the    liga-  been,  twenty  miles  into  the  country,  on  an 

mentum   patellas  chiefly,    the  surface  of  exceedingly  wet  night,  and  having  our  ar- 

which  became  fungated,  and  bled  enor-  dour  in    the  pursuit  of  science  rewarded 

moiisly.    I  amputated  the  limb,  and  the  with  a  positive  retractation  of  tbe  promise 

patient  died  in  a  few  days  afterwards  with  which  had  been  given  for  us  to  examine 

haemorrhage  from  the  bowels  ana  by  tbe  the  body. 

mouth.    You  may  see  that  the  base  of  the  Sometimes    the  whole  surface  of   the 

tumor  is  exactly  like  brain,  while  the  pro-  body,  as  in  this  plate  of  Alibert's,  or  as 

jecting   fungus    alone    is    like    fungus  in  a  patient  who  was  a  year  ago  in  the  bos^ 

haematodes.  pita],undermycare,whomsomeof  yon  maj 

Still  tbe  medullary  and  haematoid  spe-  remember,  is  studded  with  an  immense 

cies  are  not,  as    some    have    imagined,  number  of  little  blue  tubercles,  like  seeds 

merely  the  first  and  second  stages  of  the  in  size.    Your  may  see  the  same  appear- 

same   tumor;  each  is  often  distinct  and  ance  in  this  portion  of  the  liver:  some- 

well  marked  at  its  commencement,  and  times  it  is  in  larger  masses,  as  in  this  plate 

preserves  its  specific  difference  to  its  ter-  of  Croveilhier's;  at  another  time,  though 

mination.      The  medullary  form  is  not  not  so  frequently,  it  is  seen  in  tbe  form  of 

unfrequent  in  the  glands;  and  I  recollect  a  number  uf   distinct    round    tubercles, 

examining  a  patient  of  Mr.  Merriman's,  as  in  this    beautiful  preparation   of  the 

at  Kensington,  with  an  immense  lobolated  liver,    from    a    patient  of  Mr.   Keate's. 

tumor,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  Here  is  the    eye   of   the    same  patient, 

glands,  reaching  from  the  upper  part  of  which    was    removed    some  time  before 

the  head  into  tbe  mediastinum,  which  had  her  death,  where  the  melanotic  matter  is 

destroyed  a  large  portion  of  tbe  parietal,  mixed    with  other  morbid  structures   of 

temporal,an(lmaxillarybones,  with  which  a  different  appearance.    The  disease  in 

it  was  in  contact,  by  suppuration  under  the  liver  showed  itself  not  long  after  the 

their  periosteum ;  and  yet,  when  of  this  operation, 

extent,  every  lobule  was  perfectly  white  Melanosis  is  very  frequent  in  the  eye, 
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and  it  has  been  imagined  that  the  pigment  the  final  result,  but  is  in  general  quite  as 
of  the  choroid  coat  might  inflaence  the  rapid  as  that  disease, 
colour  and  growth  of  the  tumor,  while  the  All  the  malignant  diseases,  howcTer,  are 
retina  was  supposed  by  the  same  persons  often  mixed  up  together: — melanosis  with 
to  determine  the  medullary  form  of  tumor,  cancer — and  both  with  the  encephaloid  and 
In  reality,  however,  meliinotic  tumors  are  h»matoid  tumors.  The  last  patient  I 
found  in  as  many  structures  as  the  other  myself  had  in  the  hospital  came  under  my 
varieties  of  fungous  disease,  and  cannot  be  care  for  a  tumor  in  each  axilla,  which  tu 
attributed  to  any  pecnliaritv  in  the  tissue  mors  were  of  the  joint  characters  of  fungus 
affected.  The  disease  has  been  observed  bsBmatodes  and  medullary  tumor ;  and  in 
not  unfrequently  in  white  horses;  and  a  short  time  melanosis  made  its  appearance 
Dr.  Carswell  has  supposed  that  this  cir-  most  extensively,  both  in  the  interments 
cumstance  may  arise  from  the  absence  of  and  in  various  internal  organs, 
coloured  matter  in  the  skin  and  its  other  The  term  melanosis  is  sometimes  very  im- 
proper tissues ;  but  then,  why  should  we  properly  applied,  even  by  pathologists  as 
see  the  disease  in  every  colour  of  the  bu-  distinguished  as  Andral  and  Cruveilhier, 
man  species,  and  not  in  albinos  only  ?-«  to  the  collection  of  carbon  often  found  in 
and  why  is  it  not  confined  to  the  lungs,  or  the  glands  of  the  bronchi,  and  to  the 
to  the  eye,  or  rete  muoosum }  In  fkct,  change  of  colour  produced  in  the  blood 
however,  the  nature  of  the  colouring  ma»  by  chemical  agents.  Of  the  latter  kind  is 
terials  of  melanotic  tumors  has  not  been  the  blackness  of  the  stagnant  blood  in  the 
well  ascertained.  Chemiod  examination  vessels  of  the  intestines  and  peritoneum, 
shows  us  in  them  carbon,  with  some  phos.  from  the  contact  of  their  contents,  either 
phate  of  lime  and  iron,  but  affords  us  no  before  or  after  death ;  such,  also,  is  the 
reason  for  the  peculiar  deposit,  nor  for  the  black  vomit  from  effused  blood,  f>om 
constitutional  condition  on  which  the  cancer,  or  other  ulcere,  which  erode  the 
formation  of  melanosis,  as  well  as  of  the  vessels  of  the  stomach.  Dr.  Carswell 
malignant  growths,  depends.  attributes  this  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 

The  structure  of  melanotic  tumors  is  juice  and  other  acid  secretions  of  the  all- 
most  like  that  of  the  cystic  and  other  mentary  canal,  whence  the  change  is  only 
kinds  of  fungus  hasmatodes;  so  that  it  sel-  observed  in  those  situations,  and  proposes 
dom  feels  tbtj  firm,  but  I  have  sometimes  the  use  of  the  designation  "  spurious  me- 
seen  the  tumors  very  hard  and  solid  when  lanosis"  for  such  appearances.  You  will 
examined  through  the  skin.  Melanotic  recollect,  however,  when  you  see  the  ap- 
tamors  have  not  the  same  high  degree  of  pellation,  that  tnese  forms  (*i  black 
organization  that  the  hematoid  tumors  appearance  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
exhibit,  there  being  a  good  deal  of  the  with  the  disease  melanosis,  as  a  fungous 
secretion  in  the  tumor,  but  the  orllular  disease,  to  which,  therefore,  to  avoid  con- 
texture is  tolerably  vascular.  .  fusion,  the  term  ought  to  be  restricted. 

Melanosis  is  equally  fatal  with  either  of 

the  other  species  of  fungous  tnmors;  but  Such,  then,  is  an  account  of  these  curious 

perhaps  its  less  organised  condition  is  one  malignant  affections,  as  ample  as  our  time 

reason  why  the    tumors    less   frequently  will  allow,  in  their  several  forms— fungus 

ulcerate  and   generate    a   bleeding   and  haematodes,  encephaloid  tumor,  and  mela- 

slougbing    fungus     than     the     others  :  nosis.    There  are  also  some  other  trifling 

another  reason,  however,  appears  to  me  differences  in  the  appearance  of  some  tu- 

to  be  the  fact  of  the  still  more  uniform  mors,  which,  at  present  at  least,  are  not 

malignant  condition  of   the  system,    so  sufficiently  distinguished  to  require  notice 

that,  pervading    more  structures  at  the  as  separate  species.    They  are  all,  we  find, 

same  time,  the  constitution  sinks  under  it  allied,  and,  like  carcinoma,  are  all  incura. 

at  an  earlier  stage  of  any  one  tumor  than  ble;  and  an  operation  for  their  removal 

even  in  the  other  forms  of  fungous  disease,  alone  offers  any    chance    of   permanent 

Melanosis  is,  on  the  whole,  a  disease  of  success.    They  may  temporarily  diminish 

later  life  than  the  hasmatoid  variety,  in  under  pressure,  and  iodine  will  also  some* 

which  respect  it  resembles  the  cerebnform  times  considerably  lessen  their  size.  Here, 

tumor  and  cancer.  It  ultimately  occasions  for  instance,  is  a  case  of  fungus  ha?matodes 

the  same  emaciation  and  gradual  sinking  of  the  rib,  which  appeared  like  a  tumor  of 

as  other  malignant  diseases,  with  a  faUu  the  breast,  from   its  poshing  that  gland 

result  from  the  affection  of  some  internal  forwards;   this  was  seen  by  Sir  B.  Brodie 

organ, — sudden  peritonitis  or  pleurisy,  or  three  or  four  years  before  the  patient's 

ascites,  or  hydrothorax,  or  universal  ana-  death,  and  for  a  tine  its  size  was  mate* 

sarca,  as  is  oeautifuUy  shewn  in  this  pic-  rially  diminished.     Relief  is    sometimes 

tare  of  the  disease  in  Alibert's  work.    A  obtained  by  evacuating  the  fluid  of  Uie 

melanotic  tumor  is  sometimes  observed  a  ^^'  cells,  by  a  grooved  needle,  as  I  have 

longer  time  than  a  hsmatoid  tamor  before  berore  mentioned. 

538.— XXI.  3  T 
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Caustics  afford  the  same  means  of  de.  cerebri  form  tumor  in  the  Inmbar  glands, 

•troying  these  tumors  that  thej    do    in  from  the  effects  of  which  the  patient  died 

cancer;   they  imitate,  in  fact,  the  natural  soon  after  the  operation.        In  «ine  case, 

cure  by  sloughing.    They  are  dangerous,  indeed.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  informs  ns  that 

however,  and  have  even  less  power  than  in  he  found  the  receptacninm  chyli  and  tbo- 

cancer  of  destroying  the  whole    tumor,  racic  duct  completely  filled  with  the  same 

their  greater  activity  of  circulation  giving  morbid  matter  that  the  testis  of  the  patient 

them,  perhapji,  more  power  to  resist  the  contained,    so    that  there   was   do   more 

action  of  caustic  t  hence  the  knife  alone  is  passage  for  chyle  throtigh  it  than  there  is 

a  safe  means  of  extirpation.  in  this  prt' paration  for  blood  to  flow  through 

You  may  adopt  the  same  remedies  to  the  vena  portae;  the  respective  fluids  must 

retard  the  growth  of  the  disease,  and  make  in  each  case  have  got  into  the  circulation 

the  operation   more  successful,  which    I  by  some  circuitous  route.     I  have  also  seen 

before  recommended  for  cancer.     Sarsapa-  the  absorbent  vessels  filled   in   the  same 

rilla  and  other    tonics,    sometimes  with  manner  by  morbid  matter  from  malignant 

small  quantities  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  disease  of  the  bowel.     But  although  the 

or,  if  the  countenance  is  yellow  and  sunk,  disease  is  propagated  in  this  waj,  and  the 

small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  a  half  abdominal  glands  are  very  often  affected 

or  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  former  to  half  by  di<<eR!«e  of  the  testis,  still  I  think  there 

a  grain  of  opium,  night  and  morning;  and  is  considerably  less  affection  of  the  gUnds 

I  have  mentioned  one  case,  in  which,  under  by  fungous  tumors  in  other  situations,  than 

this  plan  with  sarsaparilla,  a  patient  of  there  is  in  the  cancerous   tumors  of  the 

mine  rallied  from  the  slong:hing  process,  same  parts;  and  you  will  often  find  the  next 

and  got  stout  and  well  in  health.     Narco-  absorbents  unaffected   by  a  tnmor,  while 

tics  and  gentle  evacnants  are  also  called  the  malignant  state  of  the  system  is  shewn 

for,  as  in  all  malignant  affections.  by  the  occurrence  of  other  tumors  of  the 

Neither  shall  I  detain  you  with  speaking  same  or  analogous    character   elsewhere, 

of  local  remedies,  which  are  also  to  be  of  If  they  are  enlarged,  even  when  you  have 

similar  qualities  with  those  which  I  spoke  no  evidence  of  disease  in  other  situations, 

of  in  the  last  lecture  as  useful  in  cancer ;  the  operation   is  generally  useless ;     bat 

but  you  can  do  much  less  towards  stopping  remember,  moreover,  that  when  the  glands 

the  haemorrhage  and  sloughing  of  fungous  are  perfectly  safe,  the  chances   are  still 

tumors  than  you  can  do  in  cancer.  great  that  you  will  find  malignant  disease 

In  the  last  place,  with  regard  to  the  in  the  viscera, 

propriety  of  operations  for  the  removal  of  3d.  You  should,  therefore,  devote  mors 

fungous  tumors,  somewhat  similar  rules  especial    attention    to   the   state    of   the 

are  to  guide  your  determination,  since  the  general  system,  in  order  to  detect,  if  possi- 

disease  is  propagated  nearly  in  the  same  ble,  the  simultaneous  morbid  condition  of 

way  ;   but  still  there  are  some  modifica-  the  lungs  or  liver,  or  some   other  part, 

tions  of  your  practice  to  be  adopted.  Certainly,  I  think,  considering  the  whole 

1st.  There  is  less  contamination  of  the  history  of  the  disease,  that  an  operation  is 

surrounding    textures    than    there    is    in  less    frequently  successful    than    one  for 

cancer;    there  is  often  a  complete    cyst  cancer,  bad,  indeed,  as  is  the  prospect  even 

around  the  morbid   structure;    and    the  there.    Mr.  Wardrop,  in  his  observations 

textures  of  the  skin  are  seldom  adherent  on  fungus  haeraatodes,  which  well  deserve 

and  diseased :  consequently,  there  is  much  your  perusal,  has  collected  a  great  nnmber 

greater  facility  in  removing  the  whole  tu-  of  cases,  in  not  one  of  which  was  the  pa- 

mor.      Fewer  circumstances  have  to  be  tient  exempt  from  a  return  of  the  disease 

inquired  into  with  regard  to  the  local  con-  a  year  after  an  operation  ;    but  then  these 

dition  of   the  disease,    and   the    morbid  cases  are  almost  entirely  instances  of  fon- 

structure  seldom  returns  in  the  cicatrix,  as  gous  disease  in  the  eye,  on  which  organ 

it  is  so  prone  to  do  after  operations  for  the  operations  arcnotoriously  unfavourable, 

cancer;  unless,  indeed,   the  ulceration  is  Certainly  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  even 

extensive,  as  in  this  tumor  of  the  breast,  when  the  tumor  has  l)een  growing  a  longer 

in  which,  however,  there  is  probably  some  time,  it  would  appear  that  the  life  of  the 

admixture  of  cancer  with  fungus  hsema-  patient  is  occasionally  prolonged.     I  have 

todes.  notes  of  a  case  which  I    well    recKtllect, 

2d.  The  disease  is   propagated,    as    in  where  the  testis  was  removed  by  Sir  Ben. 

cancer,   by  the  absorbent  vessels.     Here,  jamin  Brodie,  and  the  section  of  the  dis- 

for  instance,  is  a  fungous  disease  of  the  ease  was  considered  by  every  one,  at  the 

testis,  which  I  removed  by  operation,  and  time,  to  be  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of 

I  found  distinctly  the  same  white  medullary  fungus  hasmatodes ;  yet'  I  know  that  this 

fluid  in  some  of  the  absorbent  vessels  of  man  was  alive  and  well  nearly  five  yean 

the  spermatic  cord,  which  existed  in  parts  afterwards.    I  know  not  how  long  he  has 

ef  the  testis,  and  which  was  perceived  still  subsequently  lived. 

iDoreremarkably  in  alarge  maft&ottuik%o\x%  K  ^evi  «ucb  cases  are  a  suflScient  en« 
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eoarag^ement  to  as  to  operate,  where  there  tent  of  above  half  a  pint  at  a  time,  though 

are  no  forbidding:  circnmiitances,  though  the  Tessels  which  I  divided  in  dissecting  it 

with  but  a  feeble  hope  of  ultimate  success,  off  were  not  remarkably  large  ;   but  its 

Even  when  the  disease  already  exists  in  texture  is  not  distinct. 

more  than  one  part,  jret  if  one  tumor  is     , 

ulcerated,  or  affects  the  system  much  bj  q^  .pgj^ 

the  irritation  it  excites,  it  may  be  right  rTSTTnonrrrTTOv  nv  aip  nsrro 

sometimes  to  get  rid  of  this  part  of  the  INTRODUCTION  OF  AIR  INTO 

malady.    We  thus  retard  that  fatal  result  THE  VEINS, 

which  we  cannot  wholly  prevent.    A  gen-  Rv  M  v«>ti>«^.rt 

tleman.  of  whom  I  formerly  knew  some-  '^^  "'  ^^^^^^^^ 

thing,  had  a  tumor  on  the  thigh,  which  [Concluded  from  p.  »59.] 

was  so  malignant  in  appearance  that  am-  y.  .    ^ 

pu!ation  was  refused  by  several  surgeons,  ^^thmatton  of  the  Cam  iohich  have  oeeurred  in 

although  he  was  greatly  emaciated,  and  Human  Beings, 

dying  of  this  tumor,  while  there  were  se-  Excluding  the  cases  which  occurred  in 

veral  others  in  other  parts  of  the  body  not  animals,  1  may  divide  those  belonging  to 

in  so  advanced  a  state.    Sir  William  Bli-  man  into  four  classes :  the  first  containing 

zard,  howerer,  performed  the  operation ;  the  unimportant  cases ;  the  second,  those 

and  twelve  yeaYs  afterwards,  when  I  last  in   which   death  did  not  supervene ;  the 

heard  of  him,  he  was  still  alive,  even  al-  third,  containing  fatal  cases,  in   which 

though  two  or  three  of  the  other  tumors  there    was    no    examination ;     and    the 

subsequently  enlarged  so  much  as  to  re-  fourth,  those  where  there  was  an  exami- 

quire  removal  at  different  times.     These  nation. 

latter  operations  were  performed  by  Mr.  First  Class.  Catet  to  be  r^'ertcii.— These 

Lawrence,  who  has  published  the  case  as  are  the  cases  which  are  built  upon  mere 

an  encouragement  to  operate  in  cases  of  hearsay.    They  are  four  in  number,  being 

the  tuberculated  sarcoma  of  BIr.  Abeme.  those   attributed  to  MM.  Grafe,   Lodge, 

tbv,  of  which  disease  Mr.  Lawrence  con-  Duportail,   and    Sir  Astley  Cooper.    It 

sidered  the  case  an  example,  though  it  seems  certain,  indeed,  that  these  are  not 

appears  to  me,  from  all  I  hare  heard  of  it,  real  facts,  and  that  they  have  been  referred 

to  have  been  more  probably  a  modified  to  merely  through  some  mistake, 

case  of  fungous  tum(»r.  Second   Class.    Caeet  not  foUowed  by 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  as  well  from  death. — Fifteen  of  the  cases  above  ana- 

this  case  as  from  other  facts  in  particular  lysed,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  the 

instances  of  fungous  tumors,  that  there  is  patients  came  to  themselves  again,  seem, 

probably  some   variety  in  the  degree  in  at  any  rate,  to  prove  that  they  did  not  die 

which   different  cases  are  malignant,  as  under  the  influence  of  the  first  symptoms, 

there  undoubtedly  is  in  cancer,  as  it  af-  Oneof  these  cases  belongs  to  Mr.  Mott,  two 

fects  particular  localities,  and  is  modified  toM  Clemot,one  to  Mr.  Barlow,  one  to  Mr. 

by  texture.    Future  investigations  there-  Warren,  one    to  M.  Roux,  one   to  Mr. 

fore,  I  hope,  may  determine  more  precisely  Mirault,  one  to  M.  Rigaud,  one  to  M.  De> 

the  several  species  and  varieties  of  these  laporte,  one  to  M.  Dubourg,  one  to  M. 

malignant   affections    than    our    present  Malgaigne,  one  to  M.  Begin,  one  to  M. 

knowledge   enables    us    to   do ;   and  by  Toulmoucbe,  one  to  M.  Amussat,  and  one 

greater  accuracy  in  laying  down  the  ap-  to  myself. 

pearances  of  the  tumors,  and  the  states  of  These  fifteen  cases  are  of  very  different 

system  attending  each  variety,  to  guide  us  Talues.    Those  of  M.  Rigaud,  of  M.  Mal- 

in  resolving  in  what  cases  an  operation  is  gaigne,  and  Mr.  Alott,  only  indicate   a 

proper  to  be  performed,  as  affording  a  to.  wound  of  the  external  jugular  vein.  Those 

lerable  chance  of  success;  and  under  what  of  MM.  Amussat  and  Tonlmouche  merely 

circumstances,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  relate  to  the  mammary  veins.  In  Mr.  Bar- 

avoided,  as  likely  to  aggravate  the  morbid  low*8  case,  and  in  one  of  M.  Clemot's, 

condition   of   the  system.      In   the  skin  it  also  seems  that  neither  the  axillary  nor 

especially,  I  have  seen  a  few  tumors  in  the  internal  jugular  vein  was  wounded, 

the  skin,  (in  which  texture  cancer  is  less  There  remain,  then,  only  those  of  MM. 

virulent  than  in  most  other  textures,)  of  Roux,  Warren,  Begin, Delaporte,  Dubourg, 

the  nature  of  which  I  could  not  feel  cer-  and  my  own,  wiUi  one  of  M.  Clemot*s, 

tain,  but  which  I  have  suspected  to  have  which  allow  us  to  regard  the  fact  as  pos- 

been  some  rarer  forms  of  fungous  tumor  of  sible,  considering  the  region,  and  the  vein 

this  texture.     Here,  for  instance,  is  one  wounded.  The  case  taken  by  M.  Gneretin, 

like  a  mushroom   in  shape,  which  was  from  M.  Miranlt's  practice*,  leaves  us  in 

attached  to  the  skin  of  the  thigh  by  a  doubt  as  to  the  vein  opened, 

narrow  pedicle,  the  surface  of  which  ha?-  TeiaD  Class.     Cauee  followed  by  death, 

ing  ulcerated,  bled  repeatedly,  to  the  ex-  but  without  fott*mortem  sxaminatum,— These 
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are  six  in  number,  and  are  attested  by  the  breast,  shoulder,  or  fkce.     Tn  the  othen 

name  of  Warren,  Clemot,  Barlow,  Gou-  the  a|>erture  in  the  Tein  was  small,  asd 

lard,  Klein,  and  Maugeis.  but  little  air  conld  enter;  and,  lastly,  ca. 

In  M.  Clemot's  case  the  ?ein  opened  is  daveric  examination  never  showed,  io  aaj 

not  well  determined ;  in  M.  Barlow's  it  case,  the  appearances  which  have  been  et- 

was  probably  the  internal    jugular;    in  tablished  by  direct  experiment. 

Klein's,  it  was  the  thyroid  plexus ;  and  a  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  relhte  the 

subscapular  branch  in  Mr.  Warren's.    M.  language  of  those  who,  no  doaht  tbroi^ 

Duplat  asserts,  positively,  that  it  was  the  inadvertence,  have  always  kept    beyond 

axillary  in  the  case  which  he  attributes  to  the  points  at  issue,  both  in  tbe  coarse  of 

M.  Goulard.  The  median  vein  at  the  bend  our  experiments,  and  in  tbe  discnssioQS  at 

of  the  arm  was  the  only  one  opened  in  M.  the  Academy ;    and    who    have    always 

Mangels'  case.    This  simple  abstract  suf.  reasoned  as  if  I  and  others  had  denied  the 

ficiently  shows  how  vague  must  he  our  possibility  and  the  dangers  of  the  entranes 

ideas,  when  such  facts  are  presented  to  us.  of  air  into  the  veins.     Withont  aeekinf 

FouaTH  Class.  Coiet  folUnoed  by  dtath^  for  the  motives  which  may  have  induced 
uihere  there  vmu  a  pott-mortem  earomtiMUum.—  some  of  my  colleagues  to  fall  so  eonti* 
These  are  seven  in  number,  and  belong  to  nnallv  into  this  unfortunate  error,  it  is 
MM.  Piedagnel,  Dupuytren,  Delpech,  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  boUetin  of  tlie 
Castara,  Ulrich,  BLoux,  and  Pntegnat.  Academy,  to  show  the  fklseness  of  the  sup- 
M.  Putegnat's  case  being  given  without  position.  A  point  which  I  most  take  up, 
any  particulars,  and  on  the  word  of  a  third  as  it  might  otherwise  lead  to  error,  relates 
person,  must,  I  think,  be  put  aside.  M,  to  the  manner  in  which  some  have  thongiit 
Piedagnel  says  it  was  the  external  jugular  to  refute  the  interpretation  which  I  nsd 
vein  which  was  wounded  in  Bauchdne's  put  upon  certain  cases.  M.  Roax.  for  ex- 
patient.  He  has  also  informed  me,  that  ample,  who,  in  relating  several  cases^ 
in  Dupuytren's  case  the  tumor  was  on  the  which,  though  otherwise  inteiestinr,  weif 
right  posterior  and  lateral  region  of  the  completely  foreign  to  the  subject^  utoagfat 
neck ;  consequently  it  is  not  possible  that  it  very  strange  that  I  endeavoared  to  con- 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  or  thesubcla-  elude  from  animals  to  man ;  that  I  accused 
vian,  could  have  been  wounded.  In  M.  observers  of  not  having  given  all  tlie  re- 
Roux'sandM.  Del pech's  cases,  the  opera-  quisite  details  of  their  <*asea  ;  and  that 
tion  was  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  while  rejecting  one  explanation,  I  gave 
and  the  only  veins  wounded  when  the  bad  no  other ;  M.  Roux,  I  say,  whosed  isoourse 
symptoms  came  on,  were  unconnected  seemed  to  make  an  impression  on  the  as- 
with  the  axillary.  M.  Saucerotte  says,  sembly,  yet  appears  to  me,  I  must  confess, 
that  in  M.  Castara's  patient  it  was  a  sub-  not  to  have  thrown  light  npon  any  point 
scapular  vein  which  had  been  opened  to  of  the  question. 

the  extent  of  less  than  a  line,  which  was  To  assert  that,  at  the  instant  of  aoci- 

also  the  case  in  Mr.  Warren's.    Hence  dents  like  these,  the  sui>geon  has  not  suffi- 

M.  Ulrich's  case  is  the  only  one  which  af-  cient  presence  of  mind,  and   is  too  dis- 

fects  the  region  where,  according  to  our  quieted  and  too  grieved,  to  think  of  any 

experiments,  the  introduction  of  air  into  thing  but  the  danger  which  threatens  his 

the  veins  appears  possible  and  dangerous,  patient,  and  that  he  cannot  give  an  exact 

If  we  now  take  up  the  question  again  and  circumstantial  account  of  what  has 

at  a  higher  point,  we  are  in  some  sort  com-  happened,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  such 

pelledto  admit  the  following  conclusion —  occurrences  it  would  be  unjnst  to  reproadi 

Either  the  experiments  hitherto  performed  operators  with  having  published  cases  des- 

on  living  animals  are  incomplete  and  de-  titute  of  sufficient  details,  or  badly  drawn 

ceptive,  or  else  these  cases  concerning  the  up,  is,  indeed,  a  sufficient  justification  of 

introduction  of  air  into  the  veins  of  man  those  who  have  been  placed  in  these  nn* 

are  not  conclusive.  fortunate  circumstances;  but  does   it,  in 

Looking  upon  the  question,  I  see,  in  fact  the  eye  of  science,  improve  the  facts,  or 

— First,  by  direct  experiment,  that  it  re-  make  them  more  conclusive  >     Is  it  not, 

quires  a  large  quantity  of  air  to  kill  a  dog;  on  the  contrary,  confessing  at  the  outset 

that  air  does  not  enter  the  heart  spon-  that  these  facts    are  necessarily  incom* 

taneously,  excepting  by  vety  large  aper-  plete,  and  that  in  so  arduous  a  question  it 

tures  in  the  iugular,  suMavian,  or  axillary  is  impossible  to  bestow  our  complete  con- 

'Vein ;  and  that  the  right  cavities  are  then  fidence  upon  thera  } 

always  distended  by  a  red  frothy  matter,  M.  Roux,  while  allowing  that  tbe  phe- 

evidently  formed  by  the  intimate  mixture  nomena  observed  in  animals  are  far  nom 

of  blood  and  air:  Secondly,  in  many  of  resembling  those  which  have  occurred  in 

the  cases  in  which  human  beings  were  human  beings,  exclaims  that  this  proves 

concerned,  the  only  veins  wounded  were  nothing;  for  since  symptoms  offer  nnme- 

tbe  external  jugular,  or  the  veins  of  the  rous  varieties, even  in  different  individuals 
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of  the  same  species,  or  of  difierent  species,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  admit  somie- 
in  direct  experiments,  we  may  well  be-  thing  more  in  the  cases  of  MM.  Pledagnal, 
licve,  be  says,  that  matters  will  not  be  the  Dupuytren,  Castara,  Delpech,  Umcb, 
same  in  men  as  in  dogs.  I  might  answer,  Barlow,  Warren,  and  Goulard, 
that  I  myself  mentioned  this  supposition  In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  might  one 
to  the  Academy,  and  proposed  to  take  it  not  ask  whether,  at  the  moment  of  the 
into  account  long  before  M.  Roux  had  operation  in  human  beings,  veins  canalised 
uttered  it.  But  he  must  allow,  in  his  by  the  nature  of  the  tumor  itself,  or  by 
turn,  that  it  is  only  a  supposition ;  and  the  handling  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
that  the  differences  between  what  has  been  ma^  not  be  (for  the  moment)  in  the  state 
said  of  human  beings  and  what  has  been  which  is  the  natural  one  of  the  veins  at 
seen  in  animals,  are  so  striking,  that  until  the  apex  of  the  chest  in  living  animals, 
the  contrary  has  been  proved  it  is  impos*  With  the  help  of  this  explanation,  how- 
sible  not  to  retain  some  doubts  upon  the  ever,  the  only  cases  which  can  be  brought 
subject.  Besides,  M.  Roux  seems  to  have  into  the  class  of  very  probable  ones  are 
forgotten  that  reasoning  of  this  kind  would  those  of  MM.  Gpulard,  Piedagnel,  Du- 
autborise  us,  at  the  outside,  to  presume  the  puytren,  Castara,  Delpech,  Warren,  and 
fact  in  question,  to  regard  it  as  probable,  Mirault.  It  appears  to  me  clear  that  no* 
or  as  very  probable,  but  that  it  cannot  be  thing  had  caused  this  transformation  in 
demonstrated  in  this  manner.  But  what  is  the  cases  of  MM.  Rigaud,  Amussat,  Toul- 
the  question  between  us?  Not  to  know  if  mouche,  Mott,  and  Malgaigne. 
it  is  pas$ible,  presumable,  or  even  very  pro-  Can  we  attribute  it,  then,  to  the  pre* 
bable;  but  whether  it  \s  demonetrated,  irrc'  vious  debility  of  the  patients?  Every 
sistibly,  that  in  the  cases  referred  to,  death  thing  tends  to  show  (although  our  direct 
took  place  from  the  introduction  of  air  experiments  still  allow  some  doubts  upon 
into  the  veins.  Thus  we  remain  in  doubt,  this  point)  that  a  great  loss  of  blood  must 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  real  state  of  make  the  entrance  of  air  more  dangerous, 
the  question.  But  on  analysing  the  cases,  we  see  that 
As  to  reproaching  us  with  nut  explain-  the  patients  were  still  strong,  with  thaex- 
ing  why  the  patients  died,  if  we  do  not  ception  of  those  belonging  to  M.  Piedag- 
allow  that  they  died  from  the  introduction  nel,  M.  Roux,  and  Klein;  that  most  of 
of  air  into  the  veins,  I  think  that  M.  Roux  them  were  in  perfect  health ;  and  that  they 
must  have  done  this  through  inadvertence;  had  not  lost  more  than  a  few  ounces  of 
for  if  we  must  always  consider  tl\ose  facts  blood  when  the  symptoms  came  on. 
as  demonstrated  or  incontestable  of  which  If  practitioners  are  unwilling  to  aban- 
we  cannot  give  any  other  explanation,  or  don  this  comparison,  our  last  resource  ii 
must  admit  them,  because  in  denying  the  to  admit,  that  either  physically,  or  physio- 
explanation  of  a  phenomenon  we  cannot  logically,  or  pathologically,  the  conditiont 
give  any  other  more  satisfactory  une,  it  accompanying  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
would  certainly  not  be  long  before  science  veins  are  remarkably  different  in  the  hu- 
was  overwhelmed  with  an  infinity  of  dan-  man  species  and  in  animals.  These  dif. 
gerous  errors.  Nevertheless,  I  must  say,  ferences  may  be  regarded  as  possible,  when 
that  all  the  cases  which  have  occurred  in  we  reflect  that  air  in  the  veins  kills  a  horse 
the  human  species  have  something  sooner  than  a  dog— that  death  is  more 
strange,  and  altogether  unusual,  about  speedy  when  the  animal  is  held  in  one  po- 
them.  Though  it  is  true  that  patients  sition  than  in  another — that  by  blowing 
may  die  of  syncope,  hemorrhage,  alarm,  in  air  from  the  mouth,  we  kill  with  the 
or  exhaustion,  during  rreat  operations,  it  rapidity  of  lightning,  while  it  requires  a 
is  also  true  that  in  such  cases  life  is  extin-  pretty  long  time  to  produce  the  same  effect 

Jfuished  with  a  different  train  of  symptoms  if  a  syringe  is  employed, 

^om  those  which  have  been  reUted.    If  ,    I  am  ready  to  allow,  however,  that  no 

we  erase  from  the  list  the  cases  of  Klein,  one  of  these  reasons  is  conclusive  ;  and 

Duportail,  Lodge,  Dubourg,  Mangels,  and  nothing  of  what  Lhave  said  is  sufficient, 

8ir  Astley  Cooper,  which  are  either  quite  at  present,  to  place  beyond  the  limits  of 

unimportant,  or  which  may  be  easily  ex-  doubt  what  has  been  advanced  in  favour 

plained  without  the  supposition  of  air  of  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  veins  of 

having  entered  the  veins,  it  is  difficult  not  man. 

to  return  to  this  way  of  explaining  the  The  most  reasonable  thing  to  rely  upon, 
others.  *  If  we  suppose  that  in  the  cases  to  aid  us  against  all  these  difficulties,  is 
related  by  MM.  Rigand,  Clemot,  B^gin,  the  want  ofcare  with  which  the  cases  have 
Malgaigne,  and  myself,  the  gush  of  a  been  drawn  up.  There  is  no  doubt,  that 
tmaU  artery  against  some  organic  lasers,  if  writers  had  had  a  more  accurate  know- 
or  Uie  entrance  of  air  into  the  sinuosities  ledge  of  what  had  been  already  done,  they 
of  a  eul-de-taCf  may  have  produced  the  would  have  entered  Into  minute  particu- 
hissing,  tho  bubbling,  or  the  sound  of  lars  as  to  what  concerns  human  beings, 
emptying  a  bottle,  mentioned  by  anthors^    There  is  no  doubt,  too,  but  that  a  number 
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of  important  circa  instances  hare  been  several,  certainly,  which  are  not  condi- 
either  omitted,  or  inaccurately  related,  or  sive.  Bichat  thought  that  it  was  enoiifk 
wrongly  explained,  by  those  who  have  to  inject  a  few  air-bubbles  into  the  Tdif 
published  these  cases.  I  say  this  without  of  an  animal  to  kill  it,  and  that  detth 
blaming  observers  for  it,  because  in  phe-  then  took  place  through  the  brain.  Nystet 
nomena  which  rapidly  pass  away,  and  are  showed,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  required  a 
at  the  same  time  complex,  and  difficult  to  great  quantity  of  air  to  kill  a  dog,  and  that 
apprehend,  persons  do  not  take  every  thing  death  then  took  place  bj  stoppage  of  the 
into  account,  unless  the  question  impli-  circulation.  Nysten's  experiments  bare 
cated  in  the  phenomena  has  already  en-  been  since  repeated  bj  a  boat  of  persons, 
gaged  their  attention,  and  unless  the?  are  among  others  every  year  by  Magendie, 
well  acquainted,  beforehand,  with  all  the  and  have  always  wen  followed  by  the 
details  which  it  is  possible  to  collect.  same  results. 

Summary. — Meanwhile,  to  gpive  my  can-  '*  Bylsbowing  that  the  larse  veins  of 
did  opinion,  I  consider  the  introduction  of  the  root  of  tne  neck  are  always  in  a 
air  into  the  veins  as  fnvbabU  in  the  cases  state  of  tension,  M.  B^rard  has  proved 
of  MM.  B^in,  Malgaigne,  Miraolt,  War-  that  air  may  pass  thronyifh  them  whea 
ren.  Barlow,  Delaporte,  one  of  M.Clemot's,  they  are  open ;  while  M.  Poiseoille  main- 
the  first  pointed  out  by  M.  Roux,  and  my  tains  that  this  is  not  possible  at  more  than 
own.  There  is  no  proof  that  this  accident  a  few  centimetres  from  the  first  rib.  Bot 
took  place  in  the  cases  of  MM.TouImouche,  in  most  of  the  cases  several  of  these  oondi- 
Mutt,  M.  Clemot's  second  and  third  cases,  tions  are  wanting.  Thus,  Dopuytren^ 
or  in  those  of  MM.  Rigaud,  Dubourg,  patient  had  a  tumor  on  the  shoulder,  and 
Maugeis,  and  Amussat  It  appears  to  me  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  onlj  a  few 
eit'emely  probubU  in  those  of  Delpech  and  air.bubbles  were  found  in  his  heart.  la 
Ulrich,  and  almost  certain  in  the  cases  of  others  so  little  air  seems  to  have  entered, 
Dupuytren,  Castara,  and  Goulard.  But  that,  to  ludge  of  what  we  see  in  animals, 
after  all,  this  can  only  be  given  as  my  per-  they  could  not  have  died  of  it.  Lastly, 
sons!  belief;  for  I  allow  that  no  one  of  in  others  the  operation  was  performed 
these  facts  can  be  exactly  compared  with  upon  the  face,  chest,  &c. ;  and  pbysiolo- 
the  results  of  direct  experiment,  and  that,  gical  experiments  do  not  allow  os  to 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  there  is  not  grant,  that  death  can  occur  byr  the  intro. 
one  that  carries  absolute  conviction  auction  of  air  into  those  parts,  flence 
with  it.  the  question  is  still  open  for  ezaminatioo." 

Thus  my  readers  will  see,  that  at  the  end 
of  this  discussion  I  find  myself  brought  Therapeutic  Means, 

back,  by  force,  to  repeat  what  I  said  on  the  Treatment. — In  scientific  questions  there 
introduction  of  air  into  the  veins,  in  1832  is  a  rock  which  we  ought  to  make  every 
{Mtd,  Op6r,  t.  ii.  p.  194)—-"  Without  de-  effort  to  avoid ;  I  mean  the  error  of  form- 
nying  the  possibility  of  this  phenomenon,  ing  an  opinion  too  soon,  and  wishing  to 
when  the  veins  form  open  canals  extend-  pronounce  a  positive  decision,  in  spite  of 
ing  to  the  thorax,  I  think  that  new  ex  peri-  the  absence  of  proofs.  Although  the  facts 
ments  are  required  to  decide  the  question."    quoted  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of 

I  will  add,  as  I  said  in  1833  {Anat.  Chir,  air  into  the  veins  are  as  vet  incomplete,  it 
t.  ii.  pp.  104,  457,  471,  2nd  edit.)  *'  That  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  this  ac- 
if  the  fact  is  really  so  in  human  beings,  cident  has  never  taken  place.  For  my 
we  must  look  for  a  different  physical  ex-  own  part,  I  repeat  that,  in  my  opinion,  it 
planation  from  the  one  given  by  MM.  Poi-  has  happened  several  times  ;  only  1  feel 
seuille  and  Berard ;  for  it  is  clear  that  that,  until  more  conclusive  proofs  are 
phenomena  resembling  those  which  seem  alleged,  this  can  only  be  a  personal  belief 
to  denote  the  introduction  of  air  into  and  that  there  is  nothing  at  present  ia 
veins,  have  been  observed  in  other  parts  science  that  can  change  this  belief  into  a 
besides  the  neck  and  the  axilla."  general  conviction.    With  this  phenome- 

The  reader  will  see,  at  a  glance,  how  non  before  us,  we  are  like  magistrates  ia 
much  the  question  has  been  cleared  up  by  whose  presence  there  stands  a  criminal 
late  experiments,  if  he  compares  its  pre-  against  whom  there  are  no  witnesses, 
sent  state  with  what  I  said  of  it  at  the  first  Holding  these  opinions,  I  have  reflected, 
sitting  of  the  Academy.  I  then  summed  like  many  others,  on  the  means  of  ward- 
up  in  the  following  manner:^-  ing  off  the  dangers  attributed  to  the  intro- 

*'  The  introduction  of  air  into  the  veins  duction  of  air  into  the  veins.  These 
raises  several  important  questions.  There  means  must  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  the 
are  already  about  twenty  instances  (I  preventive  and  the  curative, 
ought  to  have  said  thirty,  at  least),  where  Preventive  means. — There  is  a  difficulty  at  " 
serious  symptoms,  which  have  supervened  the  outset  which  will  long  throw  doubt 
during  surgical  operations,  have  been  at-  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  attempts  which 
Iributed  to  it.    Of  this  number  \^ete  «ja    ma.^  Vm  made  to  prevent  air  entering  the 
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▼eins  daring  operations.    The  difficolty  is,  chest  would  be  eqoally  extended  in  its 
that  no  one  can  tell  beforehand  if  thephe-  vertical  diameter  by  the*  depression  of  the 
nomenon  will  take  place  or  not,  supposing  diaphragm ;  nor  has  it  ?et  been  shewn 
that  such  or  such  a  vein  is  opened.     Thus,  that  the  dilatation  of  the  heart  has  uo 
suppose    some    particular    precaution    is  share  in  the  absorption  of  the  air. 
taken  in  the  case  uf  three,  six,  ten,  or  fif-  M.  Poiseuille,  reasoning  as  if  inspire- 
teen  patients,  in  whom  tumors  are  extir-  tion  alone  could  drew  air  into  the  heart 
pated  near  the  apex  of  the  chest,  dnd  that  (Gat.  M^d.  1837,  p.  671),  thought  that  it 
the  air  does  not  enter  the  veins  in  any  one  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  this  acci- 
ofthem.     Those  who  put  their  trust  in  the  dent,  if  we  could  make  the  patient  care- 
given  precaution  will  not  fail  to  conclude,  fully  avoid  deep  inspiration.     This  rccom- 
that  if  nothing  had  been  done,  some  of  the.  roendation  seems  to  roe  to  be  connected 
])aticnts  would  have  sunk.     Yet  this  con-  with  the  same  error  which  suggested  com. 
elusion,  which  would  seem  very  natural,  pression   to  M.   Gerdy.      In   fact,  expe- 
might  be  altogether  erroneous  ;    for  the  rience  has  long  shewn  surgeons  that,  dur- 
eases  quoted  of  the  introduction  of  air  ing  serious  operations,  the  chest  of  the 
into    the  veins  are  very  rare,  compared  patient  is  generally  contracted  spasmodi- 
with  the  number  of  operations  of  a  kind  cally— that  respiration  becomes  slow,  and 
which  would  seem  to  favour  it.    I  have  is  performed  by  small  movements — and 
myself  more  than  fiftv  times  extirpated  that  one  has  rather  to  excite  patients  to 
submaxillary,     parotid,    axillary,    supra-  breathe  deeply,  than  to  prevent  them  from 
clavicular,  or  supra-sternal  tumors,  oblig-  doing  so,  if  we  wish  the  venous  circula- 
ing  me  to  go  very  near  the  great  veins  of  tion  not  to  be  too  much  clogged, 
those   regions,    and    often  even    to    open  Compression  of'  the  veins  between  the  heart  and 
them;  yet  the  case  which  I  related  above,  the  tnmion, — When  the  idea  of  the  intro- 
and  one  of  a  young  boy,  are  the  only  ones  ductiou  of  air  into  the  heart  first  arose 
which  alarmed  me,  even  for  an  instant,  as  among    practitioners,    the    first    remedy 
to  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  veins,  which    necessarily  presented    itself   waa 
I  will  add,  that  when  assisting  M.  Roux,  this    kind  of    compresRion;  it  seems  so 
I  saw  him  make  a  large  incision  in  the  natural   and    so    certain.     Thus  Larrey 
upper  part  of  the  subclavian  vein  in  one  says  that,  when  bleeding  in  the  neck,  we 
case,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  axillary  vein  ought  to  compress  the  vein  below  the  inci- 
in  another,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sion  until  the  bandage  has  been  put  on, 
internal  jugular  in  a  third  ;  and  yet  no-  if  we  wish  to  prevent  air  from  reaching 
thing  which  could  be  referred  to  the  intro-  the  heart  {CUn.  Chir.  t.  i.  p.  357.)     Du- 
duction  of  air  ever  resulted.     When  we  puytren  does  n(»t  omit   to  point  out  the 
reflect  on    the    number    of   amputations  same  means  when  narrating  his  case (^rcA. 
which  have  been  performed  at  the  shoulder-  Gtn.  de  Mid.  t.  v.  p.  438),  which  he  had 
joint — on  the  frequency  of  operations  in  previously  communicated  to  the  Academy, 
the  axilla  for  cancerous  or  lymphatic  tu-  A  similar  recommendation  is  to  be  found 
mors — on  the  numerous  instances  in  which  in  Mr.  Barlow's  memoir  {Gat.  Mid.  1831, 
arteries  have  been  tied  above  the  clavicle,  p.  355.)     M.  Putegnat  likewise  gives  it  in 
and  in  the  carotid  regions,  without  any  his  thesis.     Mr.  Warren  states,  at  page  266 
results  comparable   to  what   takes  place  of  his  treatise  on  Tumors,  that  the  surgeon 
when  air  enters  the  heart — we  are  forced  to  who  operates  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jugular, 
admit,  at  least,  that  the  accident  in  ques-  subclavian,  axillary,  or  iliac  veins,  or  even 
tion  is  hard  to  happen.     How,  then,  can  of  thesaphena,when  it  is  dilated,  ought  to 
we   be  certain   that,  if  it  does  not  take  leave  to  the  last  the  separation  of  the  pe- 
place  in  a  given  instance,  we  are  to  attri-  dicle  of  the  tumors  on  that  side,  in  order 
bute  this  to  our  precautions,  rather  tlian  to  be  better  able  to  compress  the  veins  be- 
to  the  natural   resistance  of  the  frame  ?  fore  opening  them.     He  adds  that,  if  poa* 
Hence  we  see  that,  to  settle  the  question  sible,  one  ought  to  compress  the  veins  be- 
of  preventive  means,  requires,  like  the  rest  tween  the  incisions  and  the  heart     I  have 
of    the  subject,    numerous    experiments,  myself  thought  it  necessary  to  insist  upon 
Let  us,  however,  examine   those    which  this  reciimmendation,  and  to  follow  it  in 
seem  to  have  attracted  attention  up  to  the  some  cases  of  extirpation  of  parotid  and 
present  time.  submaxillary  tumors;  but  it  must  be  con- 
Compression  of  the  thorax  during  the  whole  fessed  that  the  remedy  is  a  weak  one.     If, 
of  the  o|>eration  seems  to  me  to  be  suita-  like  the  first  observers,  we  admitted  the 
ble  neither  in  theory,  nor  according  to  the  possibility  of  air  being  inspired  at  a  very 
experiments  already  tried.      If  the  com.  great  diiitance  from  the  heart,  the  remedy 
pression  were  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  would  deserve  our  serious  consideration, 
any  raising  of  the  ribs,  the  patient  would  In  case  of  the  internal  saphena,  or  femoral 
obviously  suffer  a  constraint  so  considere-  veins,  the  iliacs,  the  veins  of  the  arm,  the 
ble  as  to  be  insupportable.    Moreover,  the  face,  and  the  external  jugular,  nothing 
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would  be  so  easy  as  to  pat  it  into  pmctice ; 
but  if  it  is  true  that  the  iDtrodnetion  of 
air  is  impossible  in  all  these  regions,  com. 
presfiioD  is  useless  as  a  pre? entive.  On  the 
other  band,  who  does  not  see  that,  in  the 
region  above  the  claTicle,  the  upper  part 
of  the  axilla,  and  the  upper  hyoidean  re- 
gion, where  it  woald  be  useful,  it  is  inap* 
plicable  ?  The  subclavian  vein,  concealed 
under  the  claficle  or  the  sternum,  and  se- 
parated  from  the  ribs  by  the  root  of  the 
scaleni,  lies  in  such  a  manner  that  its  ca- 
libre  cannot  be  obliterated  through  the 
skin.  It  is  the  same  with  the  internal 
jugular  vein  below  the  larynx.  To  which 
we  must  add^  that  compressing  this  vein, 
when  we  are  operating  near  the  parotid 
region,  puffs  up  the  face,  and  increases  the 
size  of  all  the  veins,  which  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  wounding. 

For  these  various  reasons  we  must  ad- 
mit that  compression  of  the  venous  trunk 
between  the  wound  and  the  heart  is  a  re- 
source of  small  importance,  and  rarely 
applicable. 

Hence  it  follows  that,  in  practice,  we 
cannot  count  upon  the  efficacy  of  any  of 
the  preventive  means  which  have  been 
hitherto  mentioned,  and  that  all  which  is 
in  the  surgeon's  power  may  be  reduced  to 
these  three  points : — 

1st.  To  avoid  with  the  utmost  care 
wounding  the  internal  jugular  or  subcla- 
vian veins  in  operations. 

Sdly.  In  cases  where  he  is  obliged  to  go 
near  these  vessels,  he  is  not  to  separate  tne 
pedicle  of  the  tumor  without  previously 
com]>ressing  it  between  his  6ngers  on  the 
side  of  the  heart,  or  passing  a  strong  liga- 
ture around  it. 

3dly.  He  must  avoid  as  much  as  possi- 
ble  ail  stretching,  pulling,  and  separating 
the  parts,  lifting  the  arm,  or  throwing 
back  the  shoulder  or  the  neck,  when  the 
bistoury  is  near  the  great  veins  at  the  apex 
of  the  chest 

CurativB  vMaru. — If  the  art  of  healing 
possesses  nothing  capable  of  preventing 
the  air  from  entering  an  open  vein,  we 
must  confess  with  sorrow  that  it  is  still 
poorer  in  any  method  of  expelling  air 
from  the  heart.  I  greatly  doubt  that  it 
can  be  of  much  use  to  place  the  patient  on 
his  side,  as  recommended  by  M.  Forget 
{Tiaiis.  Med,  t.  X.  p.  75.) 

Compression  of  the  thorax — the  jerking 
compression  by  which  Nysten  thought  he 
could  expel  the  air  from  the  auricle 
through  the  incision  in  the  vein-^is  evi- 
dently useless,  at  any  rate  in  hnman  be- 
ings. Even  in  dogs,  the  air  contained  in 
the  right  ventricle  cannot  be  thus  driven 
out,  and  the  right  auricle  gives  up  but 
verv  little  of  it.  Who  does  not  see  that, 
In  human  beings,  the  thorax,  whidi  is  far 


less  flexible  than  in  dogs,  can  ne9tt  h 
flattened  to  such  a  degree  as  to  react  tM- 
eaciously  upon  the  heart  ? 

The  most  obvious  method  of  all,  that  ii 
to  say,  closing  the  inciaion  in  the  vcis, 
which  has  been  already  freqoently  adofl> 
ed,  offers,  periiaps,  as  much  danger  en  oat 
.hand  as  advantage  on  the  other.  Whik 
it  puts  a  stop  to  the  introdactioo  of  sir 
into  the  wounded  vessel,  nnfoitonately  it 
also  obstructs  the  exit  of  the  air  whidi 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  tend  to  cxpd; 
so  that  it  cannot  succeed  unless,  at  tlie 
moment  when  it  is  applied,  the  air  is  not 
enflicient  in  qaantity  to  cause  death. 

Drawing  out  the  air  by  iipplying  the 
mouth  to  the  aperture  of  the  vein  csb 
hardly  ever  be  applicable*  The  least  re- 
flexion,  too,  would  suffice  to  ahew  that  it 
could  not  be  of  advantage^ 

Artificial  respiration^  either  bj  Beaai 
of  tracheotomy,  or  by  intiodncing  a  tnbe 
into  the  natural  passage,  were  meaas  tried 
by  Mr.  Warren,  but  seem  to  me  to  have 
no  object. 

The  introduction  of  a  saline  fluid  lots 
another  vein,  which  he  also  reoonunend^ 
would  only  be  adding  to  the  danger  of  the 
patient. 

There  remains  the  plan  of  drawing  oat 
the  air  bv  a  tube  or  syringe,  introdaced  as 
far  as  the  heart.  Bat  thia  snggestioo, 
which  arose  from  experiments  on  animal^ 
should  be  rigorously  proscribed  in  hamaa 
beings,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  It  is  ^ain 
that  it  could  be  adopted  only  when  the 
internal  jugular  was  wounded  ;  and  it  is 
eqoallv  clear  that,  in  order  to  introdvce 
the  tube,  the  vessel  must  be  placed  in  the 
precise  condition  most  favonrable  to  the 
introduction  of  air.  Moreover,  daring  a 
serious  operation,  it  would  be  requisite 
first  to  inquire  whether  the  sjrmptoms 
which  had  supervened  really  depended  on 
the  phenomenon  in  question ;  then  to  look 
for  ihe  aperture  in  the  vein  ;  then  to  ask 
the  assistants  for  the  tube  prepared  for 
this  purpose;  then  to  introaooe  it,  and 
apply  the  syringe  or  the  mouth  to  it.  Now 
all  this  would  necessarily  require  more 
time  than  intervenes  before  the  death  of 
the  patient,  if  the  accounts  of  these  cases 
are  correct.  In  short,  we  have  really  no- 
thing to  oppose  to  this  occurrence. 

This  is  a  painful  avowal,  no  doubt,  but 
it  is  the  truth.  We  are  reduced,  therefore, 
to  the  general  remedies  against  mioope, 
unless  there  is  any  efficacy  in  bleeding, 
which  was  formerly  proposed,  and  is  still 
extolled,  by  MM.  Boulay,  Leblanc,  &c 
To  avoid  extending  the  veins  in  the  neigh- 
boufhood  of  the  chest  during  operations ; 
to  applv  the  finger  to  the  wound,  and  to 
suspend  the  operation  for  a  short  time, 
when  the  snppoted  characteristic  sound  it 
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heard ;  to  keep  the  patient  in  the  horizon-  and  although  one  has  a  constitutional 

tal  position,  and  stimalate  him  with  the  tendency  to  an  affection  in  the  bead, 

vapours  of  ammonia,  alcohol,  or  vin^ar;  ^hich  grew  alarming  under  a  system 

to  uw  friction  to  his  body,  and  to  throw  ^f  ventilation,  moreliberal  even  than 

water  upon  his  face-such  are,  at  present,  ^^^  thermometer  stove  alone  can  ensure, 

the  only  means  which  reason  and  cxpe-  .•                      *.u      •  *           ri.     wl        * 

rience   kllow   us  to   use  without  appre.  thev  are  now  the  pictures  of  health, 

hension— Gosrtt*  Midieale,  Feb.  24,  1838.  ^  ^}^}  ^  8»>all  be  excused  for  havinflf 

occupied  my  reader  s  time  with  this  case, 

since  it  appears  to  me  an  instructive 

STRICTURES  one;  not  because  with  a  profusion  of 

UPON  freah  air  the  family  g^rew  so  healthy, 

DOCTOR    ARNOTT'S  TREATISE  fo/ there  are  farm-houses  in  every  part 

of  the  country  presenting  the  same  as- 

^'o**  pect,  but  because  this,  which  was  the 

WARMING  AMD  VENTILATING.  extreme  of  what  Doctor  Amott    pro- 

Bt  Jolius  Jeffreys,  Esq.  "^""5^*  ***  ^f  ^^«  ??"'*'/"i1  pleurisy- 

'  excitingf  system,  did  actually  deliver 

[Contiaued  from  page  967.]  them  from  the  catarrhs,  which,  under  a 

-: —  different  system,  they  were  constantly 

I   TAKE   the  liberty  of   mentioning^  a  suffering  from.     Once  more  I   would 

case,   remarkably    illustrative    of    the  repeat,  that  this  extreme  course  is  not 

fact,  that  freshness  of  air  in  a  house  held  up  for  general  imitation ;  that  it 

lessens,  instead  of  increases,  the  liability  would  not  answer  in  the  case  of  delicate 

of  the  inmates  to  take  cold ;  although  I  constitutions ;  and  that  for  these  the  air 

am  aware,  while  apparently  necessarv,  should  be  rendered  mild,  but  its  salu- 

it  was  a  bold  experiment  which  could  tary  copiousness  should,  if  possible,  be 

not  always  be   followed,  inasmuch  as  retained. 

it  was  unmitigated  air  which  was  so  Having    brought    himself   and    his 

freely  admitted.  reader  gradually  over  from  the  advo- 

In  her  father*s  house  a  lady  had  been  cacy  (if  strong  language  and  Ulustra- 

accustomed  to  rooms  in  which  the  ven-  tions  mean  any  thing)  of  a  system  of 

tilation  was  greatly  lessened  by  close  more  copious  ventilation  than  is  usual, 

fittings  and  felt*    Yet,  since  open  fires  to  one  of  much  more  confiiied  ventila- 

were  used ,  there  could  not  fail,  as  will  be  tion,  it  seems  necessary,  lest  there  should 

shown  hereafler,  to  be  more  air  admitted  be  any  misgivings  in  the  reader's  mind-— 

than  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Amott'a  stove  in  any  wont^  longings  after  fresher  air— 

the  common  way.    In  her  own  house,  that  bis  thoughts  should  be  familiarized 

accordingly,  she  followed  up  this  plan,  with  a  Russian  state  of  things,  where 

The  bouse  was  made  very  secure,  an4  almost  no  ventilation  exists,  and  in  such 

the  children,  though  allowed  plenty  of  a  manner,  that  penny.a-day  ventilation 

exercise,  were  kept  as  snugly  as  possible  may  be  associated  together,  in  his  mind, 

from  every  draugot ;   nevertheless  they  witn  long  life  and  rnbicundity.    The 

were  always  catching  colds,  and  the  author,  therefore,  continues,  '*  To  these 

more  she  checked  draughts   the  more  persons,'*  namely,  all  the  people  who 

they  ailed,  catching  also  every  epidemic  are  advocates  for  open  fires,  **  it  must 

that  prevailed.    Living  in  the  country,  appear  wonderful,  that  in  Russia  where, 

she  was  led  to  contrast  with  her  own  the  all  through  the  winter,  there  are  only 

healthy  children  of  the  farmers  around ;  close  stoves,  and  double  windows  care* 

and,  observing  their  ill-fitted  casements  fully  closed,  and  no  provision  made  for 

and   doors,  and  open  fires,  with  large  ventilation,  beyond  accidental  crevices, 

mouthed  chimneys,  resolved  boldly  to  the  people  are  very  healthy;  and  more 

copy  what  she  saw.     Haying  removed  individuals  attain  a  very  advanced  a^ 

to  an  old-fashioned  bouse,  with  doors  than  in  almost  any  otner  country  in 

and  windows  fitting  as  badly  as  she  Europe."      On    reading  this  Russian 

could  desire,  she  aflowed  them  to  re-  argument,  one  is  led  to  exclaim— What 

main  as  they  were,  and  the  children  to  bas  become  of  the  case  of  the   poor 

run  constantly,  even  in  cold  weather,  Buckinghamshire     lace- makers,     and 

in  and  out  of  the  parlour  door,  which  where  is  now  its  contrast,  the  delicious 

opened  into  the  gfarden.    Such  has  been  trout  stream  of  Uie  author's  imag^na- 

her  course  for  some  years.   Her  children  tion  ?    Alas,  he  has  left  it  far  off  upon 

now  know  not  what  it  is  to  take  cold ;  the  opposite  side,  and  has  taken  up  nil 
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abode  in  aland  of  suffocation !  As  this  the  hot  seasons,  is  much  lower  in  boases 
argument,  however,  is  nut  without  which  have  massive  walls,  and  few  and 
plausibility,  and  as  it  may  have  weight  small  doors  and  windows.  It  is  chieflf 
with  many  readers  in  favour  of  what,  I  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air.  And  altbougb 
believe,  would  be  a  dangerous  revolu-  these  large  and  numerous  doors  and 
tion  in  popular  feeing,  it  is  necessary  windows,  ill- fitted  as  they  are,  allow  of 
to  request  of  my  reader  an  attentive  ex-  a  leakage,  when  closed,  manifold  greater 
amination  of  it.  than  our  similar  ventilation  in  JEngland, 

The  squalid  appearance  of  the  inha-    it  is  still  necessary  to    throw  tbem   all 
bitants  of  very  northern  regions,  after    open  for  several  hours  every  nig-ht,even 
their  six-months'  inhumation,  travellers    when  the  outer  air,  as  is  oftentimes  the 
have  often  noticed.     I  had  supposed  the    case,  is  much  hotter  than  the  inner.     In 
appearance  of  the  Russian  poor,  who  were    the  western   provinces  of  India   espe- 
much  at  home,  must  have  partaken  to    cially,  from  the  month  of  March  to  the 
some  extent  of  such  effects  of  close  con-    middle    of    July,    during    the    whole 
finement ;  and  that  although,  as  in  most    twenty-four  hours,  the  air  out  of  doors  it 
simpler    states    of   society,    individual    hotter  than  that  within.     Nevertheless, 
cases  of  longevity  might  be  more  com-    although    air    passes   freely     through 
mon  there  uian  in  £ngland,  England    the  house  all  the  day,  not  by  crevices 
bad  greatly  the  advantage  over  Russia    only,    but   through    doorways,    before 
as  to  the  cnances,  or  average  duration,    which  are  wetted  surfaces,  which,  while 
of  human  life.     The  case,  however,  with    they  cool  the  air,  give  free  passage  to  it, 
which   we  have  to    deal  is  not  at  all    so  that  it  might  be  supposed  more  v en - 
affected  by  the  author^s  argument.     The    tilation  could  not  possibly  be  needed,  it 
Russian  might  be  able  to  live  for  ever    does    still    prove    necessary    to    throw 
without  air,  like  a  toad  in  a  stone,  and    awide,  some  time  after  sunset,  every 
it  would  be  no  proof  that  the  system    window   and   door  for    several    hours. 
would  answer  in    England,   where  all    Any   family   neglecting    this    practice, 
our  experience,  as  formerly  shown  by    soon  declines  in  health.    Here  is  a  case, 
the  author  himself,  is  against  it.     The    where,  in  an  oppressively  hot  climate, 
Buckinghamshire  lace-makers,   for  in-    a  great  sacrifice  of  coolness  has  to  be 
stance,   have  been   trying  the  experi-    made  to  freshness.     It  will  not  be  said 
mcnt  for  years,  even  in  a  more  moderate    that  all   tins  air  is  wanted  merely  to 
degree,  for  they  have  the  opening  of  the    carry  off  the  the  increased  perspiration 
chimney,  and  it   has  miserably  failed,    in  a  tropical  climate,  for  the  quantity  is 
diticase  and  early  death  being  the  ef-    ten  thousand  times  more  than  would  be 
fccts  of  a  stifling  system,  practised  in  a    abundant  for  that  purpose.     Compared 
greater   degree  with  impunity,  if  not    with  this  ventilation,  any  in  England  is 
with  vigour,  by  the  Russian  poor.     The    as  nothing.     Is  it  not  plain,  then,  that, 
reason  of  this  there  will  be  no  difficulty    as  a  ventilation  to  be  tolerable  in  India 
in  seeing.  must  be  a  hundred  fold  what  will  suffice 

The  quantity  of  ventilation  necessary    in  England,  so  a  ventilation  to  be  tole- 
for  man  decreases   in   some  very  high    rable   in    England    must    be   manifold 
dej^ree  with  the  temperature  of  the  cli-    greater  than  what  may  do  in  Russia.** 
mate.     It  may  not   oe  easy  to  explain     Hence,   the   Buckinghamshire   women 
upon  what  physical  causesthisdepends —     failed    deplorably   when    they   experi. 
how  the  animal  system  is  so  modified    mented    with    Russian    ventilation,  or 
by  climate,  as  to  require  the  presence    rather    non-ventilation,    here,  just    as 
of  so  disproportionate  quantities  of  air    would  any  family  itr  India  which  should 
in  different  climates  ;  but  the  fact  is  an    try  English  ventilation  in  that  country, 
unquestionable  one   in   regard    to  the    The  author's  Russian  argument,  there- 
several  climates  with    which  English-    fore,  though  a  dangerous  one,  must,  if 
men  are  most  familiar,  and  our  author's    riifhtly    understood,    go    for    nothing, 
very  argument  establishes  it  in  Russia.    The  closing  sentence  of  the  paragraph 
In  tropical  countries — in  India,  for  in-    remains  to  be  noticed  : — **  In  a  room  of 
stance — we  find    it   necessary  to  build    twelve  feet  in  all  its  dimensions,  and 
houses  with   gigantic  doors   and  win-    containing,  therefore,  1728  cubical  feet 
dows,  to  the  English  eye,  at  first,  out  of    of  air,  there  is,  without  any  ventilation 
all    proportion    large    and    numerous,    whatever,  an  allowance  or  two  feet  a 
This  is  not  done  for  the  sake  of  coolness    minute    for    one    person    for   fourteen 
oii]f;  for  the  mean  temperature, during    hours.''    The  author,  though  not  meav  > 
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in^  it,  of  course,  speaks,  in  this  place,  come  wider  and  more  air^.    What  now 

as  if  the  air  could  be  used  in  distinct  must  be  thought  of  objecting  to    the 

parcels  until  the  whole  was  consumed,  bare  ventilation  which  our  houses,  with 

each  parcel  being  put  aside  as  it  was  their  open  fires,  -commonlj  afford  us ; 

done  with,  like  a  heap  of  waste  paper,  naj,  to  the  indulgence  in  anjr  quantitjr 

so    as    not   to    contaminate    the   rest,  of  air  which  we  can  severally  afford  to 

Whereas  (as  he  has  himself  said  else-  warm  ? 

where)  every  breath  mixes  with  all  the  Such  is  the  beneficial  infiuence  of 
rest :  the  whole  air  is  soon  a  little  fresh  air  over  the  body,  that,,  as  expe- 
taiiited,  and  ought  then,  without  delay,  rience  proves,  with  all  the  trying  vicissi- 
to  be  renewed.  tudes  of  weather  opposing  him,  the 
The  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  more  nearly  a  person  can  live  in  the 
notice  a  grand  omission  of  the  author,  open  air  the  better,  for  the  most  part. 
He  has,  throughout  all  his  arguments,  will  his  health  be.  The  ploughman  en- 
spoken  only  ol  the  demand  of  the  lungs  joys  more  vigorous  health  than  the 
for  oxygen,  and  of  the  presence  of  the  equally  hai<d -working  mechanic ;  and 
carbonic  acid  they  give  off.  He  has  the  coachman  seated  on  his  box,  than 
said  nothing  of  the  animal  impurities,  the  accountant  at  his  desk.  It  cannot 
of  a  much  more  peniicious  kind,  thrown  be  said  that  exercise  is  the  chief  agent 
off  profusely  botn  by  the  lungs  and  by  in  effecting  this  difference,  for  a  joiner 
the  skin.  The  air  of  an  assembly,  of  in  his  workshop,  even  with  much  more 
\%  bicb  so  little  has  been  used  by  the  air  flowing  into  it  than  the  quantity  the 
lungs  that  the  chemist  cannot  detect  author  has  set  as  a  maximum,  does  not 
any  diminution  in  its  oxygen,  nor  any  in  general  present  the  hearty  aspect  of 
of  the  carbonic  acid  they  have  added  to  a  coachman  or  a  guarfl,  although  the 
it,  may  in  the  meantime  have  become  work  of  the  former  throws  all  his 
very  oppressive  on  account  of  animal  muscles  into  the  most  useful  exercise, 
impurities  of  the  other  kind  so  freely  and  the  occupation  of  the  latter  has 
discharged  into  it;  and,  if  he  were  to  the  defect  of  being  sedentary  ; 
lock  up  the  assembly,  until  he  could  showing  that  exercise,  even  con- 
discover,  with  all  his  skill,  the  presence  fessedly  beneficial  as  it  is,  cannot 
of  any  considerable  quantity  of  car-  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
bonic  acid,  he  would  have  sealed  the  effect,  not  of  a  very  confined,  but  of  a 
fate  of  most  of  them,  by  forcing  them  fairly  ventilated  place  and  the  open  air. 
to  imbibe  their  own  poison — matter.  With  regard  to  exercise,  it  is  of  impor« 
though  less  offensive,  perhaps,  yet  as  truly  tance  to  remark  how  subservient  is  its 
animal  off-scourings  —  as  thoroughly  influence  to  that  of  the  open  air.  It 
excremcntitions — as  any  that  goes  forth  loses  greatly  of  its  beneficial  powers, 
into  the  draught.  I  make  no  apology  nay,  often  proves  injurious,  when  de- 
for  using  expressions  which,  under  other  pnved  of  fresh  air  to  give  effect  to  it. 
circumstances,  would  be  unpardonably  It  is  very  common  to  bear  warehouse- 
coarse.  It  would  be  a  mistaken  affec-  men  and  mechanics  complaining  that  the 
tation  which  should  hesitate  to  do  so  work  is  too  much  for  their  health  ;  work 
upon  the  present,  a  question  of  vital  less  laborious,  in  general,  than  that 
importance.  The  above  is  a  fact,  which  with  which  the  hedger-and-ditcher,  or 
no  physiologist  will  venture  to  deny,  the  lighterman,  is  familiar.  The 
It  is  one  which  cannot  be  too  generally  effect  of  the  exercise  of  the  former 
known  by  the  public.  Moreover,  the  persons  appears  often  to  fall  uneqtially 
confined  habit  or  body  of  a  large  por-  upon  the  system,  and  therefore  too 
tion  of  our  city  population,  espe-  heavily  upon  some  one  part ;  while  upon' 
cially  of  the  sedentary  classes,  is  those  who  work  abroad,  it  would  seem 
such,  that  the  skin  and  the  lungs,  to  be  more  equally  diffused.  Determi- 
in  addition  to  these  their  natural  nations  to  the  head,  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
duties,  have  to  throw  off,  in  vaporous  dis-  &c.  being,  I  believe,  much  more  corn- 
charges,  much  that  ought  to  pass  off  in  mon  effects  of  labour  within  doors  than 
another  way.  So  deleterious  are  all  of  labour  without, 
these  matters  to  the  health,  that,  as  If  the  presence  of  the  air  of  heaven 
the  author  himself  has  shown  in  hit  around  the  body,  without  measure,  is 
Introduction,  pestilential  diseases  have  unquestionably  beneficial -» the  benefit 
decreased  in  our  land,  in  proportion  increasing,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  with 
as  our  streets  and  our  houses  have  be-  the  speea  with  which  it  passes  over  the 
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bod  J,  a  windr  being  more  inTigorating  folly  meted  oat  in  cabicfeet;  but,  of 
than  a  calm  day,  and  a  seat  outside  of  a  the  two,  rather  inquire  what  ia  the  otp 
coach  than  one  e?en  with  the  windows  moat  sum  jou  can  afford  toirards  warm- 
open  inside — are  there  anj  properties  in  ing^  and  introducing  it  in  unmeaaiired 
brick  and  mortar  which  empower  them  quantities  into  your  house.     If  joa  will 
to  subvert  this  order  of  things  within  alter  your  supply,  increase  its  qomnti^ 
doors  ?    It  is  true  that  the  body  at  rest  by  all  means,  out  on  no  account  think 
cannot  endure  cold  or  draughts.   These,  of  diminishing  it.      Behold   the  hale 
of  course,  must  be  afforded  the  fullest  looks  of  your  neighbour,  whose  ooca- 
consideration ;  and  it  will  then  be  ob-  pation  keeps  bim  always  mbrosd,  and 
▼ious  that  the  only  limit  to  that  quan-  ask  yourself,  .if  any,  or  if  all  of  joor 
tity  of  fresh  air  which  is  desirable — that  luxuries  together,  are  capable  of  doing 
quantity  which  is  to  exercise  the  most  for  your  health   what  boundless  fresh 
salutary  infloence  on  the  human  frame—  air  is  doing  for  his,  and  be  gnided  .by 
is  to  be  found  at  the  point  where  the  your  own  reply.     You  will  then  giro 
current  excited  in  the  air  commences  to  your  luxuries  up,  one  and  al^  rather 
be  too  strong,  or  the  expense  of  warm-  than  part  with  any  of  the  little  air  com- 
ing it  too  considerable.     What  limit  is  pared  with  hi8,wBichyoa  already  have. 
there,  then,  to  the  quantity  of  fresh  air        To  the  poor  man  this  argument  mar 
a  person  should  be  allowed  within  his  with  jjeat^  if  lessened,  force  be  applied, 
house,   if  he  can  introduce  it  without  To  him  it  may  be  said,  that  no  penon 
draughts,  aud  if  he  can  afford  to  warm  ever  yet  could  proye  the  kahitmui  use  of 
it?    Nay,  if  such  a  person ' should  be  any  quantity  of  beer,  or  spirits,  to  he 
philosophical,  and  should   hare  ascer-  necessary,  nay  even  to  be  beneficial,  to 
tained  that  one-sixth  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  health ;  that  they  may  be  a  luxury, 
air  per  minute  will  do  for  the  breath,  but  not  certainly  a  necessary  ;  whereas, 
and  should  prudently  hare  allowed  two  no  one  can  deny  the  very    beneficial 
cubic  feet,  on  account  of  the  constant  effects  of  abundant  fresh  air.     Give  up, 
mixing  of  the  damaged  with  the  fresh  then,  your  useless  beer  and  pernicious 
air,  and  should  liberally,  as  be  thought,  spirits,  and  devote  a  part  of  the  saving 
have  apportioned  to  himself  two  or  three  to  the  warming  of  more  air  for  your 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  and  should  family.     Let  bim  be  offered   every  as- 
be  satisfying  himself  that  the  air  of  his  sistance    towards    employing    bis   fuel 
apartment    ought,    therefore,     to     be  more  economically,  but  never  b^  any 
warmed   for  less  than  a  penny  a-day ;  plan  which  does  not  insure  to  bim  bis 
would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  any  friend,  former  supply  of  fresh  air,  at  the  least, 
upon  whose  mind  the  previous  and   a  Auy  plan   which    involves  with   it    a 
multitude    of  other    evidence     which  yielding  up  of  a  portion  of  fresh  air, 
might  be  cited  to  the  same  effect,  were  should  be  considered  as  applicable  only 
exercising  their   proper   influence,    to  to  the  cases  of  the  destitute,  who  have 
contend  against  economy  such  as  this,  no  lesser  necessaries  to  part  with,  rather 
as  of  a  very  erroneous  kind  ?    Might  he  than  to  sacrifice  any  portion  of  so  great 
not  say — I  will  not  dispute  your  philo-  an  one. 

Bophy,  whether  I  can  admit  your  mea-  Defective  as  the  open  cottage  fire  is 
surements  or  not;  but  I  affirm,  that,  in  some  respects,  the  ventilation,  which 
unless  miserably  poor,  you  ou^ht  to  be  it  not  only  permits  but  vigilantly  in- 
seeking  fresh  air  in  quantities  com-  sures,  is  a  redeeming  quality  of  far 
pared  with  which  all  that  is  indispen-  greater  importance.  It  the  chimney 
sable  for  mere  existence  is  but  an  inde-  draught  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  use 
finitely  small  fraction.  You  have  be-  of  close  stoves,  in  the  manner  recom- 
fore  you  irrefra^ble,  irresistible  proof,  mended  by  the  author,  impure  and  in- 
that,  to  air  flowing  over  them  in  bound-  fectious  effluvia  would  not,  as  now,  be 
less  quantities,  myriads  of  your  fellow  hurried  away  up  the  chimney  ere  Uiey 
men  do  chiefly  owe  their  hale  and  vigo-  bad  time  to  excite  disease,  but  they 
rous  health.  It  is  but  a  small  part  of  would  circulate  for  hours  about  the 
this  which,  sedentary,  and  within  doors,  rooms  of  the  poor  before  they  werecom- 
you  can  command ;  but  do  not  reduce  pletely  removed  through  the  crevices ; 
this  quantity,  limited  as  it  must  be,  and  it  is  too  probable  that,  when  an 
^ve  hundred-fold  more.  Inquire  not  epidemic  was  lighted  up,  it  would  not, 
upon  how  trifling  a  sum  you  can  ma-  as  now,  commonly  attack  a  few  of  the 
nage  to  warm  air  for  your  rooms^care-  inmates  only,  but  woidd,  as  iu  some 
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coantries,  waste  itself  upon  tbe  wbole  narj  circumstances,  either  infectious  or 

familj  with  a^grayated  force.     I  will  contagious,  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to 

not  here  anticipate  matter  belonging  to  give. 

my  third  division— warming  and  venti-  No  question  bas  been  so  frequentlj 
latincf  bj  the  aid  of  combustion.  Under  and  satisfactorily  decided  in  the  affir- 
that  bead  it  will  be  shown,  that  tbe  fa-  mative,  bj  tbe  concurrent  testimony  uf 
▼ourable  comparison  the  author  has  experienced  medieal  men,  as  tbe  non- 
drawn  regarding  the  ventilating  powenT  contagion  of  yellow  feyer ;  yet  it  has 
of  the  thermometer  stove  will  not  stand  always,  after  a  time,  been  revived,  and 
tbe  trial  either  of  careful  reasoning  or  tbe  alarm  rung  again ;  and  this  will 
of  experiment.  ever  be  the  case  as  long  as  Quaran- 
tine establishments  and  boards  of  health 
In  concluding  this  portion  of  my  sub*  are  paid  to  discover  imported  contagion, 

i'ect,  I  have  to  express  a  hope,  that  my  in  justification   of  their  own  appoint- 

lumble  endeavour  to  defend  the  general  ments.      Men    have   ever   possessed  a 

opinions  of  Englishmen  in  favour  of  the  wondrous  facility  in    bringing   them- 

free  ventilation  ensured  by  open  chim-  selves  to  believe  what  it  is  toeir  interest 

neys,  against  the  arguments  opposed  to  to  believe ;  and  we  might  as  well  look 

them  by  the  author  m  the  treatise  be-  to  find  the  expectant  subalterns  advo- 

fore  us,  especially  in    Art.  82,    upon  eating  tbe  reduction  of  the  armv,  as  a 

which    I    have    commented    at   some  quarantine    officer  failing   to  discover 

length,  will  not  appear  to  my  reader  imported  contagion  whenever  an  epi- 

either  as  uncalled  for  or  unsuccessful,  dmic    disease    pervaded   the    country. 

It  has  been  rendered  especially  neces-  They  are,  in  fact,  enlisted  in  the  cause, 

sary,  by  the  promising  manner  m  which  It  is  their  trade  to  discover  it ;  and  to 

the  author  commences  his  work  as  tbe  suppose  that  they  would  not  act  up  to 

advocate  of  ventilation,  so  copious,  that  tbe  principles  and  motives  of  that  trade, 

any   reader  must   understand  by   it  a  is  to  suppose  what  rarely  occurs  in  the 

larger,  instead  of  a  less,  supply  than  is  affairs  of  men.      But  to  the  point  in 

usual  in  our  dwellings,  and  may  there-  question. 

by  be  placed  off  his  guard,  and  be  in  all  As  in  every  epidemic  where  multi- 

the  greater  danger  of  lapsing  into  the  tudes  are  in  the  course  of  being  affected, 

sub^quent  bias  of  the  author's  mind,  and  ewery  degree  of  necessary  commu* 

The  vast  importance  of  the  questions  to  nication    must    be    constantly    taking 

the  well-being  of  the  community  on  tbe  place  amongst  all  classes  of  the  commu* 

one  band,  and  the  weight  of  the  author's  nity,  no  one  can  possibly  discriminate, 

authority  on  the  other,  do  also  add  to  in  the  first  instance,  between  the  epi- 

the  necessity  of  a  commentary,  such  as  demic  and  contagious  current  of  dis* 

I  desire  to  conduct  with  right  reasoning  ease ;  so  Dr.  Fraser  has  taken  advan* 

and  candour.  tage  of  this  state  of  things  to  relate 

__^___________^_____^_^____^__^______  various  instances  where  the  disease  ap- 
peared to  have  been  communicated  from 

YELLOW  FEVER— QUESTION  OF  direct  intercourse^  which  being  tbe  na- 

CONTAGION.  iunl  law  of  society  every  wnere,  he 

could  have  no  difficulty  in  doing,  for 

the  living  or  the  dead  were  equally  at 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  his  disposal    to    choose    the  infection 

from.     I  acknowledge,  then,  that  his 

^'^>  cases  would  be  good  enough  in  the  way 

Hating  seen  in  a  late  number  of  the  of  proof,  if  we  had  not  others  equally 

MEDrcAL  Gazette   a  letter  from  my  good,  which  will  shew   contagion  to 

friend.  Sir  Andrew  Halliday,  covering  have  been  impossible,  of  which  I  shall 

another  from   Dr.  William  Fraser,  of  now  state  some  from  the  official  records 

Demerara,  setting  forth  that  a  highly  of  tbe  Army  Medical  Department,  when 

contagious  yellow  fever  had  been  de-  I  was  last  in  tbe  West  Indies;  merely 

▼astating  British  Guiana,  I  feel  it  in-  premisiu||^,  that  these  are  not  got  up  for 

cumbent  upon   me,  from  having  offi-  the  occasion,  but  taken  from  documents 

cially  visited  those  regions,  to  take  this  of  long  standing,  that  have  stood  unim- 

early  opportunity  of  giving  as  explicit  peached  and  unimpugned  for  nearly  a 

and  direct  a  contradiction  to  the  assump*  quarter  of  a  century.     It  would  be  an 

tion  of  that  disease  being,  under  oidi*  unwarrantable  abuse  of  your  valnable 
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J»a)^es  to  cumber  them  with  a  mass  of  and  laid  in  for  fuel  on  the  suae  dcf, 
brmal  documents,  I  shall  therefore  and  that  as  nanj  tons  of  it  then  re- 
adopt  the  form  of  narratiTe  abstract,  mained  as  would  serve  for  the  Tojage 
leaving^  the  authenticated  writing,  to  Eng'land ;  that  on  the  second  daj 
which,  being  public  property,  maj  be  after  sailings  the  fever  broke  out  amonjrrt 
examined,  by  all  who  choose  to  take  the  the  crew,  until  then  perfectly  healthj, 
trouble,  at  the  office  of  the  Army  Medi-  and  two  presently  died  ;  and  that  tbej 
cal  Board.  did  all  they  could  by  fumigations  ta 
In  the  summer  of  1815,  the  Refj^alia  stop  its  course,  but  these  were  of  no 
transport  arrived  at  Barbadoes  from  the  avail.  We  then  ascertained  that  the 
coast  of  Africa,  with  liberated  negroes,  ballast  was  shingle  ballast,  cpieady 
in  a  very  sickly  condition  from  scurvv  fouled  with  mud,  and  that  the  ship  was 
and  dysentery.  She  was  a  fine  vessel,  comparatively  a  leaky  ship,  keeping  the 
and  on  that  account  had  been  selected  ballast,  that  had  not  been  changed  for 
to  convey  invalided  white  soldiers  to  years,  in  a  state  of  moisture,  and,  with 
England.  I  went  on  board  to  inspect  the  help  of  the  greenwood,  almost  in  a 
her,  accompanied  by  Deputy -Inspector  state  of  fermentation.  Funiigatinns  were 
Forbes  and  Dr.  Mortimer,  then  Cnief  of  then  attempted  by  the  Agvnt  of  Trans- 
the  Navy  Medical  Department  in  the  ports;  but  it  would  not  do,  for  the  cook, 
West  Inclies,  now  of  Haslar  Hospital,  an  old  well-seasoned  subject  of  fiflLy  years 
when,  to  our  astonishment,  we  found  of  age,  who  alone  had  resisted  the  fever, 
that  she  had  been  under  what  may  be  presently  sickened  and  died  with  black 
called  a  course  of  aggravated  yellow  vomit  in  our  hospital  ashore  *,  and  it  was 
'  fever  ever  since  quitting  the  coast  of  not  until  I  got  the  ballast  altogeiber 
Africa,  every  man  having  been  ill  with  changed,  and  the  hold  subjected  to  the 
it,  and  five  having  died  with  all  the  concentrated  heat  of  many  stoves,  that 
worst  symptoms  during  the  passage;  the  fever  was  stopped.  She  was  then 
that  she  had  been  at  Barbadoes  for  four  employed  as  a  transport  in  the  expe- 
days  a  few  weeks  previously,  when  the  dition  against  Guadaloupe,  and  I  saw 
captain's  wife  sickened  and  died,  and  her  three  months  afterwards,  filled  I 
the  captain  himself  underwent  the  same  may  say  to  the  brim,  with  rebel  French 
fate  on  the  second  day  after  sailing  for  prisoners  from  the  gaols — one  of  whom 
the  Saints,  an  appendage  of  Guada-  naving  been  put  on  board  indisposed, 
loupe*;  that  before  returning  to  Bar-  was  then  dying  of  yellow  fever  with 
badoes  she  went  to  Antigua,  still  un-  bLick  vomit  on  her  decks — proceed  the 
questioned  and  unsuspected.  The  fresh  next  day  to  France,  without  further 
men  that  had  been  shipped  in  room  of  accident  or  sickness  worthy  of  notice 
those  that  had  been  lost,  regularly  during  the  voyage.  No  yellow  fever 
sickening  and  dying  themselves  in  the  whatever  existed  at  this  time  amongst 
same  proportion ;  and  when  insoected  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes,  the  ship- 
by  us,  the  mate,  who  nine  days  oefore  ping  in  the  bay,  or  the  troops  in  gar- 
had  been  taken  on  board  from  a  healthy  rison ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  begin* 
Newfoundland  ship,  was  lying  ill  of  ning  of  the  following  year  that  the  first 
concentrated  yellow  fever.  Here  was  case  of  yellow  fever  appeared  in  Bridge- 
the  disease  and  free  communication  town,  in  the  person  of  a  youthful 
with  a  vengeance,  for  there  had  been  stranger  recently  arrived  from  Europe ; 
no  report  of  bad  health,  consequently  and  further,  for  more  than  twelve  months 
no  restraint  in  any  way,  nor  communi-  after  the  arrival  of  the  Regalia,  n(»ne 
cation  of  disease  at  any  of  the  places  but  rare  insulated  sporadic  cases  amongst 
where  she  had  been ;  and  it  was  only  the  new  comers  were  known  in  Bar- 
by  chance,  I  may  say,  that  we  disco-  badoes. 

vered  the  mate  in  the  above  condition,  On   the  26th   of  August,  1816,    the 

and  then  all  the  foregoinj^  was  brought  Childers  brig  of  war  came  into  Carlisle 

to  light  from  unwilling  witnesses,  who,  Bay  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  distress 

by    dint    of    cross-questioning,     were  wito  yellow  fever ;  the  captain,  all  the 

obliged  to  confess,  that  immediately  be- ___ 

fore  leaving  the  coast   of  Africa  a  large  «  He  was  recclTed  into  the  largeit  and  fnlleal 

quantity    of  greenwood    had    been   cut  fever  wnrd  of  our  aeneral  bovpital,  where  1  saw 

him  tenderly  nursecU  and  carefully  dissected  after 

' he   was   deadj    the    report  of   which    last,  by 

•  It  was  then  the  rer.dezvoas  of  our  squadron  Deputy- Inspector  Forbes,  was  recorded  at   th« 

WMtcbing  CuaJaloupe.  time,  ^ad U  now  exf ant. 
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medical  officers,  one  midshipman,  two  This    was    satisfactorily   proved    from 

petty  officers,  and  seventeen   seamen,  official  returns,  and  these -proofs  are  still 

1^'ing'  ill  at  the  time — four  midshipmen,  on  record. 

two   pursers,  and   fifteen   of  the  men,  The  year  1816  was  one  of  the  sickly 
having  died  of  the  dii^ease  during*  a  ten  seasons  of  the  West  Indies.     Towarffs 
days*  passage  from  Trinidad,  and  the  the  close  of  the  year  the  endemic  fever 
people  continued   to  fall   ill   for  some  pervaded  the  whole  island  of  Antigua 
time,  in  numbers  varying  from  three  to  and  even  the  coloured  population  began 
four  daily,  until  more  than  five-eighths  to  suffer  like   those  aescribed   by  Dr. 
had   passed   through   the  disease.     AH  Fraser,   in   Guiana,  from  intennittent 
the  sick  were  promptly  removed  to  our  and  remittent  fevers.     To  a  white  regi- 
bospitals,  where  they  were  received  lite-  ment  in  Monk*s  Hill   Barracks   were 
rally  with  open  arms,  and  in  my  report  assigned  the  dock-yard  guards  of  En- 
dated  8th  September  I  find  the  follow-  glish  Harbour,  the  most  pestiferous  pro. 
ii)g>:.^<*It  is  most  grati Tying  to  report  bably  in  the  West  Indies,  where   the 
that  no  sickness  of  any  kind  has  been  men,  after  standing    sentry   at  night, . 
communicated  to  any  medical  officer  or  would  be  seized  shortly  after  with   the 
other  attendant  of  whatever  description  fever,  and  expire  in  all  the  horrors  of 
employed  about  the  sick,  althuugh  the  black    vomit    when    carried    back    to 
devotion  of  the  medical  officers  to  their  Monk's  Hill*.     This  occurred  to  num- 
duty   on   this  important  has  been  un-  hers,  but  in  all  that  time  not  a  single 
bounded.     The  hospital  asistants  have  case  of  the  disease  originated  in,  or  was 
scarcely  ever  quittca  the  hospital  yard  communicated  to,  the  quarters— that  is 
since  the  seamen  were  brought  on  shore,  to  say,  the  families  of  the  garrison,  the 
and  two  of  them  are  vouiig  men  recently  staff,*   and    non-combatants    of    every 
arrived,  for  whom  I  bad  the  most  serious  kind;  all,  in  fact,  who  never  slept  out 
apprehension — not  that  they  would  be  of   it,  remained   free    and   untouched, 
exposed  to  contagion,  which  in  these  Need  I  go  on  with   similar  narrative, 
climates  I  have  ever  found  to  be  impos-  every   word    of   which   is  taken   from 
sible  under  circumstances  of  due  veuti-  official  reports  and  returns  prepared  in 
lation,  discipline,  and   accommodation,  the  face  of  day,  and  in  presence  of  the 
bui  that  fatigue,  watching,  and  exertion,  army  who  were  its  subjects  ? 
would  predispose  them  to  be  atucked  I  shall  now  go  further  back  to  a  pe- 
with  the  epitlemic  yellow   fever  of  the  nod  of  twenty  antecedent  years,  when 
country  ;"  yet  true  it  is,  that  soon  after  our  army  served   in   the  St.  Domingo 
fatal  yellow  fever  began  to  infest  our  war,  and  I  was  then   surgeon  of  the 
hospiuls,   not,  however,   amongst    the  67th  regiment  during  the   years  1796, 
attendants    on    the   sick    seamen,    but  7,  and  8.     I  presume  it  will  not  be  de- 

■    •>«                                    -*l           f • J     -.,.^1  'i^i.              ■                                                            -1                          1 


the  distance  of  little  moi-e  than  a  mile,  have  reigned  triumphant.     I  can  take 

with  which  there  was  at  all  times  the  it  upon  me  to  assert  that  in  all  these 

freest  communication  from   the  begin-  three  years  not  a  single  day  passed  when 

ning  of  the  year,  and  the  garrison,  from  it  might  not  have  been  seen  in  some 

occupying   the    better  and   quarter  of  quarter  or  other  of  the  army,  and  the 

St.  Ann^s,   were  enabled    till   then   to  re^nient  to  which  I  belonged  may  be 

resist  the  epidemic  influence  ;  but  here  said  to  have  died  three  times  over  from 

again   we   obtained   the   most   decided  the  disease;  for  three  times  were  we 

proofs  of  its  non-contagious  nature ;  all  filled  up  and  renewed  by  recruits  from 

the  attendants  on  the  sick  (and  those  of  England,  and  drafts   from  other  regi- 

tbe  Queen's  were  unseasoned)  being  in-  ments,  yet  not  a  single  individual  wno 

finitely  less  liable  to  be  attacked  with  bad  been  in  the  country  for  a  twelve- 

the  disease  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  month,    whether  medical,  military,  or 

barracks  who  never  approached  them  f .  civilian,  ever  supposed  that  contagion 

*  The  r.tIo  of  loTa^ion.  mu  .boat  one  .rtrj  S?"^    have   any    thing    to   do   with    it. 

ten  or  twelve  days,  and  then  for »  long  time  only  1  he  constant  daily  experience  of  tbeir 

•mongtt  newly- wrlted  European*.  — — — — i— .— -.««i.___— _«_____^_— .— — 

t  At  In  the  caae  of  the  RegaUa,  the  Childera 
underwent  a  thorough  purification  at  the  duck-         *  It  ta  a  amall  Inaulated  bill,  600  feet  high, 

{ard  at  Antigua,  when  the  ballaat  waa  found  to  Immediately  overhanging  the  marshea  of  English 

e  actually  in  a  state  of  fermenting  ^ludge,  and  HartMur. 
a  candle  could  scarcely  be  made  to  burn  In  the        t  Yellow  fever  la  an  aba<atd.  T^%aEDA\  ^%,'^k^ 

bold.     After  the  purification  aha  becamt  per-  dealfuiUou  VeVn%  >Xmx  ol  ^%  'Vwvl^^  ^-t«<K«^% 

/« r//  bcMlthy.  nho  ai^U  W  In  fi\rrf  Sw«p4«wM. 
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lives  satisfied  that  it  was  impossible;  in  ref^ard  to  its  eonta|poiu  utnt.i 

and    bad    any    learned    newly-arrived  whom  26  were  in  the  affiiiiiatif(,a1 

doctor  (for  I  must  confess  that  all  were  more  than  150  dissented ;  and  vkoi*] 

contagionists  on  first  arriral)  preached  consider  that  the  quarantine  staff  r 

to  them  such  an  absurdity  as  contafirion,  in  all  probabilitT,   have  foUy  col^ 

the  very  women  and  drum-boys  of  the  bended  twentj>siz  officials,  we  leednl 

army  would  have  laug^bed  him  to  sconi,  wonder  at  the  number  stated,   ma] 

for  they  all  knew,  because  they  had  I  was  last  in  the  West  Indies,!  iab 

uniformly  found    that   th^re    was    no  manner  addressed    the  same  qseiy  %\ 

danger    whatever   to   be    apprehended  every    individual      under    ray   siio^l 

from    approaching  and   tendering  the  throughout  the  whole  of  the  colwifi: 

kindest  offices  to  their  dying  comrades;  and  althou^  the  jellonr  lever  waste' 

that  these   offices    were,  in  fact,    the  raging  before  their  ejes,  the  ■nrteril 

safest  they  could  perform,  the  causes  of  contagionists  was  only  two.    I  fimkr 

the    disease    being    exposure    to    the  proved,  from  inoontestu>le  letnnii,  tte 

heat   of  the    sun,  to    the    chUl    and  the  immediate  attendants  on  the  skk, 

dews  of  the  night,  to  fatigue,  to  anx-  whether  on  sea  or  land,  were  lessUdye 

iety  and  fear,  to  intemperance,    and,  to  be  attacked    with   the  disease  tksi 

above  all,  to  being  unseasoned* :    and  those  who  never  approached  them ;  at 

after  all  this,  is  it  to  be  borne  that  such  if  this  be  not  the  criterion  and  imdi- 

men    as  Jackson,  and  Bancroft,    and  stone  of  the  existence  of  contagion,  ik 

Burnett,  who  in  various  colonies,  and  very    experimenium    cruci*^     I   ksss 

with  different  armies,  while  living  both  not  what  is.      Staff^ur^eon    DmikiB, 

by  sea  and  land  under  the  direst  scoarj^e  Doctor  Fraser's    respected   predccesHf 

of  the  disease,  should  be  branded  with  in  Demerara,   stated    to    me  offioaDj 

the  imputation  of  infidel  principles,  and  at  George  Town,  that  during  the  but 

classed  with  Tom  Paine,  Hume,  and  years  he  had  been  in  I>enienia,  aas 

Voltaire,  because  they  had  honesty  and  witnessing  various  iuTasions  of  yelWv 

courage    first  to   renounce  their   own  fever,    he  never  perceived   any  thiif 

prejudices  in  regard  to  contagion,  and  that  at  all  resembled  contagion,  excest 

afterwards  sought  to  disabuse  tne  ininds  once  or  twice  amongst   sailois'  in  £ 

of  their  fellow-countrymen?    Out  upon  foul  ill -ventilated    holds   of   merdiaat 

such  abominable  cant,  which  can  only  ships,   under  which  circumstances  it  it 

bring  disgrace  upon  the  man  who  forces  very  well   known   that  all  febrile  dit- 

it    into    an   investigation    of   medical  eases  will  more  or  less  assume  a  coi- 

truths.     I  would  recommend  to  Doctor  tagious  character, — in  fact,  generate  a 

Frascr  a  more  suitable  vent  for  his  re-  contagious  atmosphere,  which  will  pie- 

Jigious  feelings  in  the  example  of  the  vail  until  ventilation  and   puritj  be  re- 

celebrated  Doctor  Rush,   of  Philadel-  stored,  but  no  longer.     And  here  I  will 

nhia,  who,  like  many  others,  deceived  state  an  occurrence  as  related  to  me  by 

by  the  first  visitation  that  he  had  wit-  Doctor  Dunkin,  that  took  place  shortly 

nesscd   of  yellow  fever,  stood  forth   a  before  my  arrival  in  Demerara,  which 

strenuous  contagionist;  but  when  con-  will  prove,  I  think,  to   Doctor  Eraser, 

vinced  of  his  error,  on  seeing  it  return  that  the  worst  yellow  fever  with   black 

during  successive  sickly  seasons,  and  vomit  may  arise  without  the  possibility 

being  on   his  deathbed,  devoutly  im-  of   its    having    been    imported.     Two 

plored  pardon  of  his  God,  of  his  country,  youthful  Europeans  arrived   in  Deme- 

and  of  every  friend  of  science  and  hu-  rara  at  a  time  when   the  colony  was 

manity,  for  having  been  instrumental  healthy,     nothing    like    yellow    fever 

in  propagating  so  pernicious  a  delusion  1  haviug  been  seen  for  a  long  while  pie- 

But    further.      The    yellow    fever  viously.    They  were  welcomed  with  all 

has,    at    times,    fearfully    devastated  the  hospitality  so  characteristic  of  the 

the      seaboard     of     North     America  West  Indies,  and  at  a  convivial  dinner 

during  the  autumn ;   but  at  no  other  P&rty  in  the  country,  a  sportive  cbal- 

tiuie  of  such  sickly  seasons  as  assimi-  lenge    passed    between     them,    when 

lated  its   towns  to  the  climate  of  the  heated  with  wine,  to  run  a  race.     The 

tropics,  and  jiains  were  taken  to  ascer-  race  was  run,  but  both  sickened  on  the 

tain  the  opinion  of  those  medical  men  following    day,    and     both     speedily 

who  had  seen  and  treated  the  disease  perished  in  all  the  horrors  of  the  black 

— — — — : vomit.    Dr.  Dunkin  declared  be  never 

♦  The  Inspectors-General,  Bowland,  Warren,  „^  f-.^  w/>m>a  ««o«Aa       TU^^  — 

and  Theodofe  Gordon,  are  yel  alWe,  and  I  knoi^  ^^  ?^?  ^^^t  ?**?/     f^^^  ^*'*    •"'^ 

wUl  ngiy  bear  ne  oat  in  aU  the  ibo^t.  touho^^  x»^  ^^\\  \tv«ik^  vcA  Akus^A^ 
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Iprnarscd  ;  and  I  can  youch  that  no  infec-  to  raise  the  wild  alarm  of  imported  pes- 

fft  tinn  proceeded  from  them,  for  the  colony  tilence,  he  does  what  in   him  lies   to 

K  continued  to  be  hcalthj  ;  no  more  than  loosen  every  social  bond — to  sever  every 

■  it  ever  did  from  the  hundreds  I  am  sure  domestic  tie — to  cause  the  sick  to  be 
r-  I  have  seen  where  the  matter  of  black  deserted  at  their  utmost  need— and  to 

■  vomit  was  received  upon  the  hands  or  convert  men,  otherwise  humane  and 
ri  upon  the  clothes,  or  its  exhalations  kind,  into  selfish  barbarians ;  for  while 
m  freely  breathed  by  the  attendants  of  possessed  by  the  insanity  of  panic,  all 
I  tbe  sick  *.  Doctor  Fraser  attempts  reason  will  be  extinguished  in  the  para- 
li  to  prove  that  the  late  visitation  mount  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and 
A  in  Guiana  was  imported  from  Barba-  its  appeals  g^iven  to  the  winds.  When 
il  does,  and  differinfif  from  any  thing*  in  the  Asiatic  cholera  invaded  the  British 
^1  the  shape  of  yellow  fever  he  had  ever  Isles,  which  is  just  as  much  a  conta^on 
I  seen  before ;  but  be  surely  must  know,  as  the  yellow  fever  of  Guiana,  ship. 
^  that  the  mildest  form  of  scarlatina,  sub-  wrecked  sailors  were  stoned  upon  tne 
n  jecting  the  patient  every  where  to  no  beach,  under  suspicion  that  they  came 
I  greater  annoyance  than  the  nimia  dili-  from  infected  places  ;  and  wayfariugf 
I     gentia  medicorum,  will,  without   any  women,  seized  with  the  pains  oriabour, 

cause  that  we  can  possibly  comprehena,  were,  under  the  same  suspicion,  thrust 
suddenly  assume  the  features  of  an  ex-  from  the  out-houses  where  they  had 
terminating*  plague ;  or  has  he  never  sought  shelter,  and  committed  to  the 
heard  of  malignant  measles,  or  typhoid  chances  of  the  public  highways.  Panic 
pnepmonia,  without  any  thing  in  the  fear  ever  steels  the  heart,  and,  when 
seasons  or  ostensible  circumstances  that  the  cholera  prevailed,  caused  scenes  to 
could  account  for  such  change  in  the  be  enacted  through  every  nation  of 
diseases?  and  would  any  one  be  justi-  Christian  Europe,  that  bring  disgrace 
fied  in  proclaiming  these  to  be  new  im-  upon  human  nature ;  and  if  now  told  of 
ported  plagues  ?  for  such  must  have  been  the  New  Zealanders,  would  scarcely  be 
the  case  with  the  late  yellow  fever  of  believed.  Happily  for  Dr.  Fraser,  and 
Guiana,  where  the  poison  ever  lurks  in  the  colony  where  he.  resides,  the  inha- 
one  of  the  deepest  swanibs  o(  the  world,  bitants  of  Demerara  will  not  believe 
and  according  to  laws  of  its  own,  which  him ;  they  will  appeal  to  their  own  ob- 
we  can  neither  understand  nor  control  servation  and  common  sense — to  the 
(for  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  records  of  past  epidemics — and  to  the 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philo-  testimony  of  other  trustworthy  medical 
sophy),  invadeth  where  it  listeib,  there  men,  and  then  the  ban  of  pestilence  will 
being  seasons,  and  even  courses  of  sea-  no  longer  be  pronounced  against  the 
sons,  in  no  way  differing  from  others  in  dying  man,  nor  will  the  faithful  co- 
regard  to  heat  and  moisture,  when  this  loured  people  desert  his  couch  ;  but 
poison  will  lie  dormant,  and  then,  seem-  were  it  possible  for  him  to  prevail,  he 
mgly  without  a  cause,  burst  forth  would  go  far  to  disorganize  society, 
amongst  the  white  inhabitants,  to  the  annihilate  its  commerce,  and  cause  tfie 
terror  and  desolation  of  whole  districts,  desertion  of  its  towns,  almost  as  efiTec- 
But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  contagion,  tually  as  the  cry  of  mad  dog  in  their 
I  freely  acknowledge  that  there  exist  streets*. 

true  contagions,  and  terrible  ones  too  ;        I  may  now  call  myself  an  old  man, 

and,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  it  may  for  nearly  half  a  century  has  passed 

be  made  possible  for  temporary  contin-  away  since  I  first  entered  the  Medical 

gent  contagion    to   be   generated  any  — ~" ~~ 

where;  but  the  yellow  fever  is  none  of  ./  '  tWn'' »»  >•  l>r-  o'HaUoran  (i  may  minuke 

*liA  #;«.«.   ««^  »,C^«  T^      T?  ««  .  thename,  for  I  have  mUlatd  the  book,  but  I  am 

the  first;  and  when  Dr.  Fraser  attempts  tare  of  the  fact)  who  relate*,  th.t  wnen  he  ea- 

. terrd  a  town  In  Spain  where  the  yellow  fevrr  wae 

^  _,      .        .  .      ,        ,  raging,  he  brheld  a  soldier  dragging  a  man,  ivl- 

*l/.u  •  *^  °"y  *^  American  faenlty  appreei-  dently  far  advanced  In  dliiea«e,at  the  extremity  of 

ated  the  vaunted  contaiiion  of  black  vomit,  I  wiU  a  long  rope.    He  followed  tbU  stmnge  upectncle 

Aerr  relau  an  incident  I  recollect  reading  lu  a  through  de«erted  itreeta— no  inbabiiant  daring  to 

perlodlcalof  the  iime:—A  party  of  them  had  pro-  appear— until  be  aaw  him  depoHlied  in  a  largt- 

cured  a  chamber- vreael  fuU  of  the  liquid  from  a  remote  wooden  abed,  which  he  then  diwcoTered  to 

.'^  2*.  P*' **?*.*  thi*  they  taated,  amelled  too,  be  the  recepUcle  for  the  outlawed  victim*  of 
atuffednp  their  noatrila.  into  their  ears,  and  in-  the  diaeaae :  and  this  i*  the  tender  nuraing 
oculated  themselves  in  every  variety  of  way,  until  Dr.  Fraser  would  esUUlish  for  bis  friends  in  De- 
one  of  them  ca^Ung  his  eyes  upon  a  large  clysMr  memra}  for  whether  he  means  it  or  n»U  "nch 
syringe  that  chanced  to  be  in  the  room,  flUed  tb«  would  infUllbly  he  the  result,  should  he  oucesAc-  v. 
instrument  with  it,  and  admlnlatered  to  bloMelf  a  cecd  In  eonvincVnc  \\i%  ^««vVft  •t  »«fe  x«s\vn  '^ 
full  enema?  UnyotUd pe%U\tii%. 

6,18. —xxi.  "^^ 
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DepaHment  of  the  Army ;  but  while  I  responsibility;  on  the  other,    that    the 
have  power  to  raise  m?  voice,  or  to  hold  medical  charities  should  fullil  their  Icjfi- 
my  pen,  I  never  will  permit  so  false  timate  ends.     Moreover,  the  very  mate- 
and  pernicious  a  doctrine  as  the  conU-  rials  furnished  to  the  sick  poor  at  these 
gion  of  yellow   fever   to   pass   unim-  institutions,  the  proper  mode    of  pur- 
puffned.    This  letter  is  a  lonj^  one,  I  chasing,  preparing,  and  pre»eTvin|fthc« 
fear  too  lonjf  ;  but  I  trust,  Mr.  Editor,  materials,  the  very  accouDtiDf|r  for  their 
you  will  give  it  publicity,  for  it  is  a  expenditure,  can  be  understood  hj  pro- 
letter  of  defence  and  retaliation  against  fessional  men  alone ;  while  it  is  easy 
a  gross  attack,  and  on  every  principle  for  the  medical  or  other  officer   to  make 
of  fairness  the  reply  ought  to  appear  in  such  returns  in  writing  to  a  series  of  set 
the  same  pages  from  which  the  provo-  questions  when  proposed,  and  to  furnish 
cation  issued.— I  am,  sir,  such  a  statement  and   account  of  the 
Your  obedient  servant.  application  of  the  funds,  and  exaggera. 
Wm.  Febgusson,  M.D.  tion  in  the  number  of  persona  relieved, 
inppector-Generai  of  Hoapitait.  to  be  laid  before  the  grand  Juries  at  each 
Windsor.  Feb.  34. 1888.  Awizes,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to   cover 
abuse.     Hence  there  is  an  ohvious  ne- 
cessity for  appointing    doly    qualified 
SUGGESTIONS  persons  to  visit  and  inspect  the  medical 
,oR  THK  charities,  and  to  report  upon  their  actual 

BETTER    REGULATION  --    KeTraiJl^jaTu; 

or  TBS  parliament  have  all  been  framed  with 

IRISH    MEDICAL    CHARITIES,  such  a  view. 

AND  But  the  medical  inspectors  to  be  en- 

RKM ARKS  upoM  TBB  BILLS  OF  LATB  iNTEO-  trustcd  with  this  chsrgc  must  themsdrei 

DUCEO  INTO  PARLIAMENT  FOR  bc  subjcct  to  control,  iu  onJcr  to  insure 

THAT  PURPOSE.  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties. 

To  make  them  report  to  a  medical  cha- 

To  the  EdUor  of  tlie  Medical  Gazette,  rities'  office  in  Dublin,  as  was  proposed 

in   the  last  session  of  parliament,  u 
^^^^  clearly  of  no  avail.     Again,  to  establish 
To  improve  the  present  system  of  public  a  board  of  superintendence  from  amount 
medical  aid  in  Ireland,  and  to  make  it  medical  practitioners,  if  they  are  to  act 
adequate  to  the  effectual  relief  of  the  without  any  remuneration,  as  is  provided 
sick  poor,  it  is  necessary  to  amend  the  by  the  bill  now  before  parliament, is  not 
law  in  several  very  important  respects,  likely  to  have  the  effect  desired.     For, 
as  well  as  to  supply  the  defects  of  former  supposing  such  a  board  to  be  established, 
legislation.                                 ^  the  next  thing,  in  all  probability,  would 
A  fundamental  means  for  this  end  is  be  an  application  to  tne  government  for 
the  providing  by  law  for  a  vigilant  in-  paid  meoical  commissioners  as  well  as 
spection  of  tne  medical  charities,  com-  paid   inspectors,  upon  the  plea  of  the 
bmed  with  an   efficient  control.    The  great  sacrifice  of  time  they  would  he 
only  security  under  the  existing  law  for  compelled  to  make  in  discharge  of  the 
their  proper  management  is  to  be  found  duties  assigned   to  them  by   the   bill, 
in  the  association  of  gentlemen  who  sub-  But  a  main  objection  to  the  establishment 
scribe,  and  certain  ex  officio  governors,  of  such  a  board  is,  that  it  would   not 
But  such  persons  seldom  visit  the  insti-  possess  sufficient  authority  over  the  in- 
tution  to  which  they  belong,  or  take  any  spectors,  while  it  would  itself  be  quite 
part  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  independent  of  th<;  Poor-law  Commis- 
£ven  the  committee  they  appoint  is,  in  sioners,  and  might  thus  give   rise   to 
general,  merely  nominal ;    no  minutes  conflicting  regulations  for  the  manage- 
being  kept  of  its  proceedings,  or  no  ment  of  the  sick  poor,  and  the  poor  in 
meetings  held,  but  every  thing  \tii  to  general,  which  it  is  intended  to  obviate, 
the  medical  attendant,  or  the  treasurer.  Another  proposition  is,   to  put   the 
who  is  probably  his  friend;  and  it  is  medical  inspectors  upon  the  staff  of  the 
not  to  be  expected  under  such  circum-  poor-law  commission  ;  but  this,  I  con- 
stances,  without  the  corrective  influence  ceive,  would  not  be  a  popular  act.  Much 
o/ an  active  and  intelligent  superin-  obloquy,  it  is  to  be  feared,  might  attach 
teadcDce  on  the  one  side,  and  a  tiense  oi   xoixiOi  «^^wv^^^^^.'«^^Vluot  fail  to  be 
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insinuated    that     the     attempt    would  the  investigfation  of  the  provincial  me- 

tbenccforth  be  made  to  dole  out  medical  dical  charities. 

relief  upon  the  contract-scheme,  and  by  It  is  expedient,  in  the  next  place,  to 
the  institution  of  medical  clubs,  instead  provide  by  law  for  the  proper  allocation 
of  administerinj^  it  liberally  as  hereto-  of  dispensaries,  and  for  increased  bos- 
fore  ;  and  if  public  opinfon  were  to  set  pital  accommodation ;  also,  besides  rais- 
in agrainst  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ing*  the  funds  for  this  purpose,  to  render 
through  this  meatus, it  mi|(ht  be  Sirected  them  fixed  and  secure.  Instead  of 
against  the  measure  itself  in  the  execu-  leaving  it  to  one  or  more  interested  in- 
tion  of  which  they  were  employed,  and  dividuals  to  origfiuate  a  dispensary  where 
thus  an  unnecessary  risk  would  be  in-  they  please,  by  procuring^  an  equivalent 
ciirred.  But,  independently  of  any  from  the  county  rates  for  money  al- 
consideration  of  this  kind,  it  should  be  le^edtohavebeensubscribed,orto|rrand 
borne  in  mind  that  the  medical  cha-  juries,  to  diminish  or  even  annihilate 
rities  are  capable  of  so  much  usefulness  the  activity  of  a  charity  of  which  there 
in  Ireland,  owinff  to  the  prevalence  of  happens  to  be  no  patron  at  band,  these 
sickness,  and  its  liability  to  spread  at  par-  establishments  should  be  restricted  to 
ticular  periods,  and  are,  even  in  their  pre-  certain  localities  and  a  certain  popula- 
sent  state,  so  great  an  auxiliary  means  tion,  and  at  the  same  time  under  such 
for  the  alleviation  of  distress  and  po-  circumstances  they  should  be  made 
verty  among  the  people,  that  it  is  in-  compulsor^r.  But  as  ample  powers  have 
cumbent  upon  the  government  to  watch  been  provided,  according  to  the  draAs 
over  them  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  to  of  the  bills  lately  laid  before  parlia- 
take  care,  in  extending  relief  to  the  merit,  fur  changing  hospital  and  dis- 
poor  in  general,  not  to  curtail  of  iis  fair  pcnsarv  districts,  and  for  raising  such 
proportions  the  relief  hitherto  afforded  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  required  for 
to  the  sick  pooi^-the  only  species  of  erecting  as  well  as  supporting  and 
relief  ever  vouchsafed  to  the  poor  of  maintaining  the  medical  charities,  there 
that  country,  and  to  which  they  have  a  is  no  occasion  forme  to  insist  upon  these 
prescriptive    right    that  ought    to    be  ])oiiits. 

respected.  Another  leading  defect  of  legislation 

For  these  reasons  it  would  seem  ad-  is,  the  exclusivenrss  of  the  professional 

visahle  to  conduct  the  administration  of  qualification  required  by  law  for  certain 

the   medical  charities  anart  from   the  medical  officers,  and  the  total  omission, 

poor-law  commission — still,  not  entirely  on    the  contrary,  of  any  qualilicatiou 

independently  of  it.     A  means  of  con-  whatever  for  the  rest, 
nexion   might  be,  to  make  one  of  the        The  surgeon,  who  is  in  general  the 

five  medical  inspectors,  to  be  appointed  only  medical  ofjicer  attached  to  a  county 

under  the  hills  of  late  brought  into  Par-  infirmary,  must  be  a  licentiate  of  the 

liament,  a   chief  inspector   or  medical  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin, 

commissioner,    and   to    associate    such  He  has  a  salary  of  100/.  Irish  currency, 

chief   inspector    or    medical    commis-  paid  out  of  the  treasury;  and  he  almost 

sioner,witn  the  Poor- Law  Commissioners  invariably  holds  some   other  appoint- 

for  the  time  being ;  to  act  together  in  meut,    to  the   county   gaol  or  lunatic 

all  matters  and  tilings  appertaining  to  asylum,    at    nearly   the    same   salary, 

the  management  and  medical  treatment  Mjiireover,    he    is   frequently   provided 

of  the  sick  poor;   and   to  constitute  a  with  apartments  in  the  hospital.     The 

board   to   be   vested    with   the  general  character  he  thus  acquires  for  surgical 

superintendence  and  control  of  the  me-  skill  and  dexterity  in  operating,  becomes 

dical  charities.     By  this  arrangement  a  monoprdy :  he   has  no  local  compe- 

the  Poor- Law  Commissioners  would,  in  titer,  and  is  enabled,  having  the  entire 

efiTect,  exercise  such  a  power  as  would  field  to  himself,   to  derive  considerable 

be  sufficieat  for  their  purpose,  without,  emolument  from  private  practice.  While 

however,  appearing  so  much  to  do  it ;  snch   advantages    are   secured   to   this 

and  the  chief  inspector,  or  medical  com-  privileged    class  of  practitioners,   the 

missioner,  being  resident  for  the  most  medicu  attendants  to  the  dispensaries, 

part  in  Dublin,  would  be  able  to  take  instead  of  having  a  fixed  salary  upon 

cognizance  of  the  reports  transmitted  to  which  they  can  rely,  seldom  know  from 

the  medical  charities'  office  by  the  four  year  to  year  what  sum  thef  are  to  re- 

inspeetors,  who  would  be  employed  in  ceive  for  their  services*     It  ds^^^^ 
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upon  the  amount  of  subscriptions  and  beds  distributed  between  them,  and  all 
presentments,  alike  fluctuating  and  pre-  trulj  necessitous  persons    admitled,  if 
carious.    The  funds  of  the  dispensaries  seriously  ill,  even  without  the  fonn  of 
have  declined  so  materially  in  several  a  recommendation,  ^ivinfif  a  preference 
instances,  ^hat  they  barely  suflice  for  always  ta  accidents  and  fever  case^. 
the  purchase   of  medicines ;    and   the  However,  it  is  not  proposed  to  inter- 
means  of  providing  a  salary  are  alto-  fere  with  the  existing*  rig^bts  of  those 
l^ether  wanting.     Still,  the  duties  of  the  who  are  now  attached  to    the  County 
medical  attendants,  if  well  discharg'ed,  Infirmaries  or  other  medical  charities. 
are  very  onerous — if  th^Y  visit  the  poor.  So  lon^  as  they  shall  act  in  their  pre- 
as  they  ought  to  do,  at  their  own  dwell-  sent  capacity,  their  salaries  oug-bt  to  be 
ings.    But  as  they  have  to  depend  for  secured  to  them;  but  there  is  no  sufli- 
their  pay  upon  the  chance  amount  of  cient  reason  why  their  successors  should 
contrioutions^  and  to  court  subscribers,  enjoy  the  like  privileges.     True  it  is, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended   that  they  will  that,  for  services  of  a  higher  order,  the 
consult  the  convenience  of  the  rich  be-  rate    of   remuneration    should    be   in- 
fore   the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  creased  i     but    the    Infirmaries    being 
especially  as  other  than   humane  con-  placed  in  towns,  where  there  is  oppor- 
siaerations  may  have  led  to  their  ap-  tunity  and  scope  for  acquirinfl;>  private 
pointment.  practice,  pecuniary  compensation  is  not 
The  Etness  of  medical  men,  whatever  so  much  an  object  to  the  medical  at- 
may  be  the  class  of  institutions  for  which  tendant  as  it  is  in  the  country  villagfes. 
they  may  be  candidates,  should  be  duly  where  he  depends    for   his    liveliboixl 
certified)  and  some  restriction  imposed  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  emolu- 
by  law  to  insure  the  selection  of  com-  ments  of  the  office.     Hence,  instead  of 
petent   individuals   in   every  instance,  leaving  the  determination  of  the  amount 
Neither  should  it  be  any  longer  per-  of  salary  to  the  subscribers,  in  the  case 
mitted   to  exclude  from  the  county  in-  of  the  Dispensaries,  which  is  productive 
firmaries  the  members  of  the  London  of  much  abuse,  as  well  as  hardship  on 
College  of  Surgeons,  or  other  persons  the  part  of  the  medical  attendants,  and 
who  shall  have  obtained  a  liberal  pro-  fixing  it  at  an  unnecessarily  high  rate 
fessional  education  in  any  university  or  fur  the  County  Infirmaries,  I  think  that 
established  school  in  Great  Britain  as  certain  limits  ought  to  be  prescribed  by 
well  as  Ireland.     But  the  bill  now  be-  lajv,  applicable  to  all  the  medical  offi- 
fore    parliament  not    only    docs    this,  cers  in  like  manner.    Thus  the  salary 
but   more ;    for   while   it   professes  to  need  not  exceed  50/.  in  places  contain - 
throw  the    appointments    open,   it    in  ing    10,000   inhabitants.      For    a   less 
fact  monopolizes  all  the  medical  cha-  amount  of  population  the  salary  should 
rities   for    the    Dublin   Colleges.     By  be  increased  ;  and  it  should    never  be 
the     qualification      clause,      notwith-  less  than  100/.  in   the   rural  districts; 
standing  the  shew   of  liberality  with  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  places  con- 
which  it  commences,  no  person  is  eli-  taining  20,000  souls,  even  a  less  salary 
gible  to  the  office  of  surgeon  who  has  than  50/.  might  suffice ;  and  no  pecu- 
not  pursued  his  professional  studies  in  niary  reward  whatever  need  be  given  if 
some    hospital   or    medical  school   for  there  be  40,000    souls    and    upwards, 
five  years,  attended  hospital  practice  for  especially  if  the  institution    be  made 
three  years,    and    been  examined  for  available  for  the  purposes  of  medical 
two  hours — this  being  exactly  what  is  education.     The  aistinction   conferred 
required  by  the  Dublin  College  of  Sur-  by  the  appointment  would  insure  candi- 
geons,  but  by  none  other  that  1  know  of.  dates.     It  will  be  necessary,  however, 
Also,  it  would  tend  to  the  advancement  to  prohibit  the  medical  officers  from  be- 
of  surgical  science  and  to  the  benefit  of  longing  to  more  than  one  institution  at 
the  public,  if  the  number  of  surgeons  to  the  same  time,  as  I  met  with  several 
the  county  infirmaries  were  increased,  as  instances  where  two,  and  with  one  in- 
well  as  tne  invidious  distinction  done  stance  where  even  four,  such  appoint- 
away  with.     But  more  than  this  is  re-  ments  were  held  by  one  individual. 
(|uircd  for  the  proper  regulation  of  these  With   a   view  to  encourage   private 
institutions.     They  should  be  converted  contributions  for    the    support  of   the 
into  general  hospitals ;  physicians  and  medical  charities,  and  to  increase  their 
sfirifeoDS  should  be  alike  appomud,  the  amo\yw\.^vVi«  elections  of  the  medical  and 
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other  officers  should  be  Tested  in  the  m^  notice  as  Medical  Assistaut  Cum- 

subscribers,    as    heretofore  ;    also,    the  missioner  upon  the  Irish  Poor  Inquiry, 

number  of  votes  might  be  made  propor-  The  medical,  or  other  officer,  is  pur- 

tionate  to  the  sum  subscribed.     But  the  veyor  of  stores  of  all   kinds    for   4he 

Lord    Lieutenant   should    possess    the  charity,  and    upon   his  own  terms,  as 

power  of  a  *'  veto''  in   sucn   elections,  nothini^  is  obtained  by  contract ;  or  be 

and,  in  default  of  subscribers,  should  becomes  the  contractor  for  a  particular 

nomin-.te  and  appoint  the  said  officers,  article   of  diet,  and    the  dietary   is   so 

and  be  able  to  remove  them.  constructed   as  to  favour  its  consump- 

Unless  the  medical  and  other  officers  tion.     Frequently  no  daily  diet-table  is 

be  brought  under  ctmtrol,  how  will  it  be  kept,  nor  any   account  of  the   kinds, 

possible  to  carry  into  effect  such  rules  quantities,  and  prices,  of  the  provisions 

and  regulations  as  are  required  for  the  received,  issued,  and  ni  store, 

proper  manajrement  of  the  medical  cha-  The  medical  officer,  with  his  famil?, 

ritiesP    This,  indeed,  is  a  matter  of  the  occupies  the  best  part  of  the  hospital ; 

first  importance,  and  the  administrative  he  builds  for  his  own  accommodation 

machinery  to  be  formed  for  this  purpose  on   the  premises,  or  he  turns  the  land 

should  consist  of  individuals  well  ac-  belonc^ng'  to   the   charity   to   his  own 

3uninted    with    the    imperfections   and  profit, 
efecis,  as   well  as  the  abuses,  which  He  resides  at  a  distance  of  four,  six, 
have  crept  into  the  present  mana<{ement,  and  even  eig'ht  miles  from  the  institution 
or  rather  through  want  oi'  management  of  which  he  has  the  charge, 
into   the   present  system.      Unless   an  He  attends  only  once  a  week  at  the 
uniform  and  efficient  plan  of  manage-  dispensary  ;  he  docs  not  vaccinate,   or 
ment    be   established   for    the    medical  he  makes  a  charge  for  it ;  he  does  not 
charities,  but  little  good,  comparatively  attend  to  midwifery  cases;  he  does  not 
speaking,  will  be  done  by  the  amend-  visit  out-patients;  he  delegates  the  com- 
ments of  the  law.  pounding  and  dispensing  of  medicines 
The  following  are  rather  matters  of  to  an  ignorant  ancl  unprofessional  jour- 
detail  than  of  principle,  and  cannot  well  ncyman,  or  servant ;  he  absents  himself 
be    defined    by   law;    hut    full    power  from  duty  without  providing  an  efficient 
should    be    given    to   the  medical   in-  substitute. 

spectors  (or  any  three  of  them,  the  chief  The  beds,  are  occupied  by  chronic 
inspector  included),  to  make  such  rules  cases  hy  the  month  together;  by  pa- 
ana  regulations  as  they  shall  think  fit,  tients  with  scrofulous  ulcers,  sore  legs, 
respecting  the  dietary,  pnarmacy,  appro-  sore  eyes,  <Scc. ;  while  those  who  are 
priation  of  wards  and  rooms,  reception  suffering  from  acute  febrile,  infiamma- 
of  patients,  and  respecting  the  occupa-  tory,  and  other  internal  and  very  dan- 
tion  of  premises  and  cultivation  of  gerous  complaints,  are  inadmissible  into 
gDund  belonging  to  the  medical  chari-  the  county  infirmaries,  according  to  the 
tics ;  also  resjiectiog  the  description  of  existing  regulations,  and  are  tous  lef^ 
cases  and  condition  of  persons  entitled  to  perish  of  disease,  for  want  of  that 
to  relief;  also  respecting  the  number,  very  accommodation  which  is  so  need- 
denomination,  and  residence  of  the  lessly  bestowed  iu  the  former  cases, 
medical  officers,  and  the  nature  and  It  is  a  common  practice  for  sub- 
amount  of  their  duties  iu  case  of  hospi-  scribers  to  insist  upon  advice  and  me- 
tal, dispensary,  or  domiciliary  attend-  dicines  ^m/u,  for  their  servants  and  de- 
ance,  accidents,  vaccination,  and  mid-  pendents  of  all  kinds  :  so  that  more  than 
wifery;  and  the  medical  inspectors,  as  the  full  worth  is  had  for  the  money 
aforesaid,  should  be  able  to  alter  such  subscribed,  and  the  destitute  poor  are 
rules  and  regulations  from  time  to  time,  deprived  of  a  large  share  of  the  means 
as  they  shall  think  fit.  intended  exclusively  for  their  relief. 

The  necessity  of  authorizing  the  me-  In  proof  of  peculation  and  jobbing 
dical  inspectors  to  interfere  with  the  in  the  funds,  as  well  as  the  chicanery  re- 
existing  management,  and  to  regulate  sorted  to,  to  cover  abuse  in  the  mode  of 
the  above  very  important  matters  con-  supplying  the  drugs,  I  beg  to  refer  to 
nected  with  the  practical  operation  of  my  report  (Dispensaries,  Part  I.,  Phar- 
the  medical  charities,  will  appear  from  macy  and  Management,  Appendix  B., 
a  concise  statement  of  the  principal  ir-  Poor  Inouiry,  Ireland), 
regularities  and  abuses  which  fell  under  It  still  remains  to  provide  against  two 
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Tery  terioiis  e^ilt  noticed  in  mr  report 
For  their  preTention  I  would  sng^t 
that  Krand  juries  should  be  authonzed 
and  required  to  make  presentments  for 
such  sums  of  monej  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  due  instruction 
and  qualifying  of  a  sufficient  namberoT 
midwives,  and  that,  when  Ibb  aball 
have  been  dose,  all  ^fermmm  dionid  be 

J  prohibited,  under  pain  of  a  small  fiue, 
i^m  enn^grine  in  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery, who  GO  not  hold  a  certificate, 
signed  by  a  lecturer  on  midwifery  in  a 
medical  school,  or  a  superintendent  of 
a  lying-in  charity,  and  counter-signed 
by  a  magistrate  or  other  public  func- 
tionary ;  also  that  all  persons,  whether 
medical  or  otherwise,  should  be  pro- 
hibited under  like  penalty  from  inocn* 
lating  with  the  matter  of  small-pox. 

Lastly,  T  would  suggest  that  a  dis- 
cretionary power  should  be  accorded  to 
the  medfcal  attendant  to  order  certain 
articles  of  diet,  and  eren  of  clothing,  to 
be  supplied  from  the  funds  of  the  Dis- 
pensary, or  other  charitable  society 
established  for  this  purpose,  and  to  l>e 
distributed  to  the  sick  poor  under  sacfa 
circumstances,  and  upon  such  terms,  as 
the  medical  inspectors  shall  determine. 
If  this  be  objected  to  as  involrin^  the 
principle  of  out-door  relief,  let  it  be 
Dortie  in  mind  that  it  is  almost  a 
mockery  of  charity  to  prescribe  medi- 
cines for  the  sick,  unless  they  have  the 
means  of  warmth,  and  can  procure  com- 
mon  diluent  and  demulcent  drinks, 
broths,  &c.  Physic  is  a  very  good  thing 
in  its  way— by  physic  I  mean  dru^ — 
but  uitbout  such  collateral  aids  it  may 
be  worse  than  useless.  The  able-bodied 
poor  man  may  contrive  to  get  enough 
in  the  way  of  sustenance  to  enable  tne 
heart  to  beat,  and  to  make  a  little 
blood  for  the  organ  to  act  upon ;  but 
when  he  is  sick  and   deprived   of  the 

I  lower  of  working,  what  is  he  to  do  un- 
ess  hospital  comforts,  or  the  above  re- 
quisites, can  be  procured  P  I  am  quite 
sure  tbatit  woulu  be  much  better, instead 
of  applying  large  sums  to  the  purchase  of 
medicines,  and  drugging  the  poor  unne- 
cessarily, as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  lay 
part  of  the  money  out  in  supplying  oat- 
meal, pearl-barley,  rice,  ic.  together 
with  blanketing  and  flannel  dresses. 
Moreover,  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  a 
principle  of  relief,  if  guarded  by  proper 
checks,  might  be  acted  upon  without 
leading  to  any  great  abuse  or  expcuse, 


and  certainly  with  the  moat  beneficial 
cflecta,  in  the  adniniaUmtion  of  4inmi 
saries. 

^  lu  eonclnaioo,  I  beg  toMd^b^mtj  eon- 
Tiction,  the  rcanlt  of  iMnpfirience,  that,  if 
the  law  bcMMBded,  and  competent  per- 
8MM  be  jdeeted  to  carry  oat  its  proti- 
mooMf  and  make  such  niles  and  n^la- 
tions  as  suggested,  the  medical  charities 
being  in  Uiat  case  well  aitoated,  well 
supported,  and  well  oondocied,  will  be 
found  a  most  invaluable  meant  of  relief 
to  the  sick  poor;  while  tlie  advantages 
resulting  to  the  eountry  at  large,  £rom 
the  estMlishment  of  a  sjatematic  and 
efficient  plan  of  pablic  medical  aid, 
will  greatly  exceed  the  cost  that  need  be 
incurred  by  it.— I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  BORRKTT, 

FcUov  of  tlw  Boymt  Cnllcgc  ot 
PbyslcUns,  Loodoa. 

Qutcn  Ann  Street, 
Csvcodish  Square,  If  areb  S,  ISM. 

EARLY  RUPTURE  of  thc  UTERUa 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medicml  GmzHte. 

Sir, 

I  BELIEVE  the  following  case  to  be  one 
of  very  rare  occurrence  (in  fact,  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  similar  one  apon 
record) ;  and  if  you  should  consider  it 
worthy  of  insertion  in  your  joomal, 
yon  will  greatly  oblige 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Roger  Shirley  Nonn, 

Surgeon  to  tlie  Essex  and  Colchester 
Hoepiua. 

Colcbesler,  Feb.  2ft,  1888. 

On  Monday,  the  I9th  of  February,  I 
was  summoned,  about  10  o'clock  a.m.  to 
attend  Mrs.  C,  whose  husband  told  me 
she  was  extremely  ill.  Upon  visiting 
her,  I  found  she  was  in  a  state  of  col. 
lapse,  without  any  apparent  cause,  as, 
upon  making  a  minute  inquiry,  I 
learned,  that  although  she  was  in  her 
fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  she  had  been 
perfectly  well  up  to  the  previous  even- 
ing,—'that  then,  and  during  the  night, 
she  had  complained  of  some  pain  and 
uneasy  sensations  in  the  abdomen,— and 
that  she  had  onct  vomited.  She  had  of 
her  own  accord  taken  some  castor  oil 
early  in  the  morning,  which  bad 
operated  previous  to  my  seeing  her. 
one  died  within  two  hours  after  my 
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Tisit.    1  hi^  known  the  woman  pw-       MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

▼lously  :    she  wmt  about  25  years  of 

a§rc,  and  bad  griven  birth  to  oue  still-  Saturday,  March  34, 1838. 

born  child  about  twel?e  months  since, 

when  her  labour  was  tedious,  but  natu-  

ral.    She  bad  since  had  one  miscarriag-e ;       <•  Lic«t  omnibus,  Ucet  etiim  mihi,  digniuteoi 

in  other  respects  her  f^feneral  health  was  Arti*  Meiiem  taerl  t  poteatM  modo  renlendl  1« 

good.      Upon   a    post-mortem  examina-  pabUcumtlt,  dlccndlpcricalamooBrecuto." 
tion,  I  found  the  external  appearances  __^^  Oicsmo, 

of  the  body   natural  ;    but  in  laying* 

open  the  canity  of  the  abdomen,  a  far^  CAN  QUACKERY  be  SUPPRESSED  > 

quantity  of  coasfulated  and  fluid  b]o<Ml,  «y7      >         ,   .  i  .      _.•  i  ^i.* 

to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  pints,  wa^  ^^  *^«^^»  "»  «"«•  >**«  "^icle  on  this 

found  covering    the    hypogastric    and  subject,  that  quackery,  far  from  being 

pelvic    viscera  :     upon   removing^   this  suppressed  in  France,  as  supposed  by 

blocid,    I    dUcovered  the  membranous  ^hg  pamphleteer  whom  we  quoted,  is 
envelopes  containinflf  the  fcetus  floatmer  -  _,  ^i        -.*i  j  .i.  j  *i.  *  •* 

in  the  Nominal  cavity,  above  and  an-  comfortably  setUed  there;  and  that  it 

terior  to  the  uterus,  atuched,  however,  ^^^^  "P  >^  banner,  not  merely  on  dead 

to  this  organ  by  the  funis.    On  clearing^  walls,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  very  Aca- 

away  a  mass  of  coagrulum,  the  uterus  Jemy  of  Medicine;    for  many  of  tha 

was  found  in  its  natural  position,  par-  •  r^i-    i  jl  j  \     ^a 

tially  collapsed,  having  a  "fissure  o^^  its  f^^""  °^  ^^'^  ^^^""^  ^^^  *^^  employed 

superior  and   posterior  wall,   from   an  *«  smmg  the  pretensions  of  nostrums, 

inch  and  a  half  to  an  inch  and  three-  and  reporting  to  the  Minister  whether 

Quarters    in   length,  immediately  over  they  are  worthy  of  a  patent.    In  fact, 

the  attachments   of  the  placenta,  and  «  «♦  ,    r«     i     j  t*  -.     i— 

through    which    the  membranes,  with  next  to  England,  France  seems  always 

their  contents,  had  escaped.     The  pla-  ^o  have  been  the  country  where  quack- 

centa  remained  attached  to  the  fundus  ery  has  flourished  the  most;  from  the 

uteri,  save  where  it  was  exposed  by  the  days  of  mere  mountebanks  to  those  of 

rupture,    showing  there   had   been   no  ^^^  ^a^^A  ;i«,w..*»..o 

efliirt  to  throw  off  this  body.     The  body  i»ore  refined  impostors, 
of  the  Qtorus  was  rather  thinner  and        Addison  tells  a  pleasant  story  of  tha 

much  softer  than  natural,  yet  the  part  appearance  of  a  French  quack  in  Parii, 

ruptured  showed  no  greater  indications  with  a  boy  walking  before  him,  and 

of  disease  than  the  whole  substance  of  publishing  with  a  shrill  voice,  "My 

the  organ ;   the  neck  was  healthy,  and  \,  .  ®     ,,  -  ,.  .. 

the  OS   utori  closed;    the  right  ovary  father  cures  all  sorts  of  distempers ;'»  to 

healthy,  the  left  larger  than  a  pigeon's  which  the  doctor  added  gravely,  *'  The 

^STSTt  and   hydropic ;    the  bladder  was  child  says  true." 
emnty.  and  the  rectum  free  from  accu-        q    j^  \^^  ^  ^^„^  ^^         ^^ 

mulation ;     the    remaining  abdominal  ^    ,  .    ,  ,  ' 

viscera  quito  Natural  in  their  appear-  ?°^  f°™«  good  observations  and  amus- 

ance.  infiT  instances  in  the  Dictionnaire  des 

The    peculiarities    of  the  foregoing  Sciences    MSdicahs,    under    the    head 

case  would  seem  to  be- the  rupture  of  o{  Charlatan ;    though,    in  sad   truth, 

the  uterus  at  so  early  a  period  of  preg-  ,,  ,  i        i  .       . 

nancy,  — the  absence  of  extemaf  vi5-  **"«.  °°^J^    examples  there    mentioned, 

lence, — of  acute  pain,  or  apparent  strong  which  occur  to  us  at  this  moment,  are 

contraction  of  the  womb;    nor  am  1  irregularities     committed     by    regular 

aware  of  any  symptoms  in  her  general  members  of  our  corps.     One  is  a  story 
bealtb  which  could  at  all  have  led  me      ,  i.     •  •         /  %«•     ^    n*  i. 

to  suppose  that  she  was  suflering  from  ^^^  *  physician  of  Montpellier,  who. 

organic  lesion  of  so  important  an  organ ;  ^nen  he  came  to  a  new  place,  used  to 

the  morbid  appearances   indicating  a  pnetend  to  have  lost  his  dog ;  and  then 

softening  down  of  the  component  tissues  gent  the  crier  about  the  town  to  offer  a 

^ri" S'  ;::;tufev  v"  oxlffl  «:"?  «f  t-t^^e  louu  for  bri„,p.» 

appearances  only,  it  might  have  been  »'  hack,  taking  care  at  the  same  Ume  to 

considered  healthy.  mention  all  the  d!(M.\AV%  \\>S»^  v&^  V^ 
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noura.      Tlie   .townspeople,    naturallj  scarlet  fever,  wliidi  is  eajoined  io  Pros- 

thoug^bt  that  the  ph  jsician  must  be  both  sia^  is  such  as  could  not  be  attempted 

rich  and  fp'eat,  to  offer  so  larg^  a  re-  bj  anjr  bat    a    despotic    goTemaiettt 

ward ;  and  (bough  the  dog^  never  was  The  regulation,  howeyer,  is   evaded— 

found,  patients   verj  frequently  were,  a  proof  how  little  even  the  moal  abso- 

Tbis  facetious  storj,  where  the  char-  lute  authority  can  do,  when   opposed 

la  tan  appears  to  have  had  his  diploma,  to   the  manners  and    instincts   of  the 

tends  to  lead  us  to  the  painful  doubt  people. 

whether  the  public  are  not  sometimes  in-        After  all,  the  great   difficulty  is  to 

duced  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  ascertain    what    is   really    done,    and 

regular  practitioners,  by  the  difficulty  how  the  laws  work,  in  countries  wheie 

of  distinguishing  them    from  the  in-  the  press  is  not  free,  and  where  the 

truders,  in  any  thing  more  material  than  government    attempts  to  place    fetters 

the  possession  of  a  parchment.    In  such  even  on  the  intercourse  of  society,  and 

casjs,  where  the  regular  troops  fight  the  ordinary  topics  of  conversation*, 
with  very  irregular  arms,  one  is  inclined        In    a   country  like  Austria,    where 

to  reverse  an  old  question,  and,  instead  even  the  Prussian  journals  are  deemed 

of  asking  too  liberal  to  be  circulated,  no  man  can 

**  Q«id  domini  fkcient,  audent  cum  uUa  fbret  ?**  tell  what  is  the  actual  effect  of  a  |^ven 

to  inquiK  what  will  the  thieves  do,  ^egnl^i"".  «'  P«tend  »o  uy   that  a 

wbeii  the  masters  rentuw  on  such  acU?  »••*"»  «•»«•  •"»»  **"'  "«'*'J'  •»««•««««  '^ 

Come  we  now  to  Austria,  aud  the  «  ""^  meotioned.    Just  ima^ne.  if  ia 

other  sutes  of  Germany,  whei«,  accord-  «""  »'"'  «»'""^  we  were  to  trust  to  the 

.iu^  to  our  mistaken    fellow-labourer,  8r«rW«i  «coounte  and  one-aided  panegy. 

quackery  U  suppressed.  f"  "^  *«»«  "•«> '"«  »>/  »  T**^'  •'. 

Supposing  for  a  moment  the  asser-  w  other  words,  were  to  take  official  state- 

lion     to    be     true,  and    that    not   a  "««"» <■«"•  *^  "•"»'«  '""*•  ''••**  '•''«*- 

quack  were  to  be  seen  fi«m  the  Rhine  "«*  "«  •''«""  »*««'«  f*"  '^««»' 

to  the  Baltic,  we  should  sUil  hare  to         ^ot  unlike  this  are  the    aeeonnts 

weigh  the  enormous  price  paid  for  the  »'''«''  ^l"*  ^''«*"*  «'•»"  «»  »"«*  «•»»- 

exemption,  and  to  consider  whether  the  *"«»  P'^  "P<"»  •'"'J^  trwrellera,  espe- 

i.eople   of  England  could  be  brought  ««Wy  up»»   *<>»«  "••«  being  ignorant 

to  submit  to  it.    This  price  is  neither  of  the  language  of  &e  people,  see  ererjr 

more  nor  less  than  the  abrogation  of  *^*°g  ^"'"^^  *«  «'""'  medium  of  in- 

liberty,  in  speech,  writing,  or  action,  terpretatioiif. 

aud  the  consequent  conversion  of  men        Thus   we  are  led  to  the  in«*itabk» 

into  infante  six  feet  high.    In  such  a  conclusions  that   it    is    very    doubtfiil 

State  of  things  the  iron  hand  of  au-  ''•'ether  quackery  «  suppressed  in  the 

thorily  which    attempts  to    crush    the  countries  where  the  pamphleteer   aupr 

charlatan,    presses  very  hard   on    the  po«e»  this  happy  phenomenon  to  hare 
reirular  practitioner,  aud  intermeddles       *  a  Oermaa  told  at,  tint  .t  Badm  it  m* 

With  him  in  matters  woere  in  iJritain  that  )•  to  wf,  for  raRie  rexon,  tb*  ikt.or  tbi. 

no  one  would  dream  of  the  possibility  SS?.«n^»'d:h':r:fb?"pSSS  w.'!^V«"lS: 

of  government  interferenc*.     Thus  in  B.-«u»g^a«^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

Hanover,  and  we  believe   in   other  Ger-  in  which  criminals  of  the  Mockcst  dye  are  coo* 
,  ,         ,,                             ^              .1    ^  fined  It  Vienna,  at  a  very  pleasant  kind  of  real- 
man    states,  the   government  prescribes  ^ence-ao  clean,  to  wholesome,  and  th«  bread  •• 
thp  Tiiimhpv  nf  nnnclun^a  tn  b«»    made    in  food  (ju»t  as  the  water-gruel  In  with  aa.)    Ooanft 

me  numoer  of  punctures  lo  oe  macie  in  |o„,e)^ody.  who  showed  her  about  thit  waUed 

vaccination;   aud  the   mode  of  isolation  paradise,  hinted  at  only  one  drawback  npon  tl.« 

-  11.  1  11  peffrcl  happiness  of  the  Inmates ;  thiy  are  wLi|>^ 

iff  persona  labounng  under  smaU-pox  m\  vvdv««\^\'^«!^^^* 
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occurred ;  and  that  it  is  still  more  ques-  sajs,  "  This  is  also  the  privileg^e  of  the 

tonable  whether  the  measures  adopted  leg^  profession  in  Eng^land,  which  al- 

for  the  purpose  there^  would  be  tolerated  lows  no  one  to  assume  the  title  and 

one  moment  here.    Our  well-meaning^  powers  of  advocate  except  in  his  own 

ally,  of  Bath,  however,  feels  no  doubt  cause."    We  wonder  that  he  did   not 

upon   the  subject,  and  says,  that  "  to  see  that  unqualified   advocates  can  be 

arg^ue  that  measures  successfully  adopted  prevented  from  pleading^  in  court,  but 

in   every  other   European  country  are  cannot    be     prevented     from     giving 

inapplicable  to  the  free  institutions  of  opinions  at    their  chambers ;    just  as 

Great  Britain,  is  absurd  and  fallacioas.  unqualified   practitioners  of  physic  do 

If  a  British  government  is  unable  to  not  get  appointments  in  the  army  or 

adopt  regulations    which    enlightened  navy,  but  practise  on  those  who  acci- 

experience  has  shown    to  be  essential  dentally  fall  into  their  clutches.     The 

for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  oflicial  discouragement  is  the  same  in 

then  its^  freedom  is   a  curse,  and  its  both  cases ;  only  that,  from  the  custom 

existence  a  fiction.*'  of  the    professions,     the     unqualified 

We  fear  that  few  among  medical  chamber-counsel  would  get  little  or  no 
men,  and  hardly  any  of  the  laity,  will  practice,  as  his  clients,  the  attomies, 
coiucide  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  would  be  aware  of  his  ignorance;  while 
these  zealous  paragraphs.  It  is  a  la-  the  mock-doctor,  addressing  himself 
mentabie  thing,  unquestionably,  that  directly  to  the  multitude,  and  not 
foolish  people  should  be  induced  to  through  any  such  critical  medium,  is 
fuddle  themselves  with  drams,  under  the  less  easily  detected.  In  the  lower 
names  of  balms  and  elixirs;  and  that  walks  of  the  law,  however,  we  believe 
when  they  have  thus  dried  up  the  small  that  a  good  deal  of  business  is  done 
portion  of  brain  with  which  they  were  among  the  poor  and  uneducated  by  UQ- 
originally  blessed,  they  should  doggedly  qualified  attomies. 
bring  on  an  enteritis  with  colocynth  Another  comparison  might  be.  insti- 
and  gamboge  in  hygienic  doses.  Yet  tuted  with  the  remaining  learned  pro- 
this  mania  can  never  destroy  the  British  fession;  and  we  shoulc)  a^e  here,  like- 
constitution,  though  it  may  their  own ;  wise,  how  difficult  it  is  to  abolish 
and  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author  quackery  by  law.  We  believe  that.ui 
that  the  existence  of  the  former  is  in  this  present  year,  1838,  no  one  propeaes 
danger  of  being  reduced  to  a  fiction  by  to  put  down  the  Jumpers  or  Irviugites 
any  quantity  either  of  purgatives  or  by, force.  If  the  war  against  unedu- 
stimulants.  cated  empiricism  should  ever  be  carrie4 

If,   indeed,  it  were  a  common  thing  on  with  the  spirit  which  the  Bath  pam- 

to  bear  of  Lynch-law  being  executed  on  phleteer  desires,  it  would  assuredly  be 

helpless  patients ;   if  they  were  tied  to  requisite  to   consider  the    patients   as 

trees  while  a  boxful  of  No.  I,  or  No.  2,  accomplices.    The  possession  of  an  en^- 

was  forced  down  the  oesophagus;  we,  brocation    of  which  he  could  give  no 

too,  might  cry  out  for  the  paternal  care  satisfactory  account,   would  subject  fL 

of  the  Austrian  government :  but  while  sick  man  to  fine  or  imprisonment ;  and 

no  force  is  exercised  upon  our  degluti-  the  excise  must  be  empowered  to  seize 

tion,  we  must    be    content    with  the  antibilious  pills,  like    run  brandy  or 

mingled  yam  of  liberty,  and  take  the  silks.      To  adopt    the  question    of  a 

evil   with  the  good.      After    asserting  former  writer,  **  Will  my  Lady  Boun- 

that  the  law  in  continental  Europe  pro-  tiful  be   allowed  (like  the  master  of  a 

tects   the   ri{rhts  of  the  qualified  prac-  house   under  tha.  Conventicle  Act)   to 

titioner,    the  author  of  the  pamphlet  yh^bic  Wt  Vkv>VL^^Vv>\^  ^\A  ^>\\Ax^  ^'wsi 
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does  not  exceed  twenty  beds?    Shall  ^^^  j^ 

we  hear  of  the  trinmphant  seizure  of  a  ^  .     _  .         , 

,     r  1.9       «:ii  ^u..  There  now  remain  for  our  notice  odj 

cask  of  pennyroyal  water?  or  will  rhu-  ^^  ^^^  marvellous  of  the  pbenomeilk 

barb  pies  be  searched,  charg^ed  on  oath  g^jj   iq  \^  produced    by  animal  mag- 

with  beings  made  with  the  root  instead  netism.     Before  entering'  opon  them  it 

of  the  stalk  ?"    That  these  sererities,  if  w  of  importance  to  observe,  that  all  tbe 

feasible,  would  do  «.n.ethi«,  .owrd.  L"»:;^rli:::;:b:iL^^,e'rii 

suppressing  cbarlaUnism,   we  do  not  ^  ^g  enjoyed  by  the  foundera  and  earl/ 

doubt ;  tbe  difficulty  would  be  to  get  adherents  of  several  sects  of  religioiis 

them  enacted ;  the  impossibility,  to  put  fanatics,  and  by  those  supposed  to  be 

....  .*  ^  either  inspired,  or  possessed    bv  evil 

them  into  execution.  ..^^  ^  ^^^^'  ^^  j  themselves  to  the 

The  author  whom  we  have  so  often  ^fgvil,    or    to    have     been    bew  itched, 

quoted  does  not  date  his  pamphlet  from  These  powers,  too,  they  have  generallj 

Utopia,  and  yet  his /ormo/oe<rtiVm/<>f  exhibited    daring  fits   of  convulsions, 

theaboHtion  of  quackery  couUiim  the  ^"^^["l^^^l'r^^^^ 

-  „      .         t  ^  ,     .      1       r  *"  *  'tate  of  extasis  often  so  similar  to 

following  clause:  — **  It  is    therefore  that  which  the  mapetiaersabsurtlly  call 

humbly  proposed,  that  all  patent,  quack,  somnambulism,  that  the  same  descrip- 

and  secret  medicines,  be  abolished."   To  *»<>"  migT^t  serve  for  cither. 

ask  for  the  withdrawal  of  patents  from        ^^f  ^c">««  *i'^'*"*®t  to  the  poj. 

.     '^  , ,  sessed  and  inspired,  have  been— speak- 

nostrums  is  no  more  than  reasonable ;  i„^    ^nd    understanding  of  unknowii 

but  to  ask  Parliament  to  abolish  all  tongues ;  sudden  exaltation  of  the  in- 

quack  and  secret  medicines,  is  to  ask  tellectual  faculties;  knowledge  of  futnre 

them  to  abolish  the  frailty  of  human  events,  and  of  circumstances  occorringrrt 

•*  •    u      ui    .  *L  *  distant  places ;  knowledge  of  thoucnt* 

nature;  it  is  humbly  to  propose,  that  no  unexpr^sed  ;     great    development    of 

knaves  be  permitted   to  set  traps,  nor  physical  force,  and  a  power  of  remain- 

any  fools  to  fall  into  them.  mff  for  a  long  time  suspended   in  the 

We  can  hope,  therefore,  for  improve-  "^''5.  *"  7^'^°  P^*^®"  '.*^«  »>^n  •!» 

^t'  ^  r       .L        *  ascribed   to   the  magnetized.     In  like 

ment  on  this  score,  not  from  the  esta-  ^^nner  both  have  afways  arisen  under 

blisbment  of  a  medical  inquisition,  but,  strong  menUl    excitement    in    highly 

1st,  From  the  more  equitable  admiui-  irritable  persons,  and  most  especially 

stration  of  the  laws;   so   that  quacks  in  hystencal  women ;  both  have  become, 

.  ^  J     r  *!.  \      1     1.1     L      .  as  It  were,  epidemic  from  imitation,  so 

convicted   of  the  most  culpable  bomi-  ^^^^  i„  ^j  iwtances,  while  a  general 

cide,  or  of  the  unpardonable  offence  of  character    has    been    preserved,    there 

keeping  an  unlicensed  madhouse,  may  have    been    some    slight    peculiarities 

not  be  let  off  almost  unscathed.  *'*i*"?&  [»•«!?  ^«  copying  of  the  model 

nji      17         «•  ,    i.A>  which  tbe  first  case  by  accident  or  de- 

2dly,  From  the  more  general  d.ffu-  ^j^   ^^j  presented.   ^Both  have  b«fa 

sion  of  sound  knowledge,  the  best  pre-  constantly  influenced  by  impressions  on 

servative   against  the  artifices   of  the  the  mind. 

medical  impostor.  ^^  *^*^^  "o^  proceed   to  examine 

3dly,   Our  surest    hope    would    be  'hese  Powers  only  as  attributed  to  som- 

t      A  1      -u   J-  V       , .  V     .  .  nambuhsts,  remarking,    that   whoever 

founded  on  the  disuse  of  quackish  tncks  believes     that     they     are      possessed 

among  regular  practitioners ;  and  we  in  one  set  of  cases,  is  bound  to  believe 

could  appeal  to  the  public  with  more  ^^'^^^    ^^    '**^®    ^®"    present    in    the 

confidence,  if  docto«  did  not.  like  him  ''^^''1  ^'^V^*'  "T  ^l  description  their 

^  1^     ,    «.  ,  ,  .  '    ,      "    ,  very  homologues,)  and  that, on  the  other 

of  Montpellier,crydogs  which  they  had  baud,  if  proved  deceptions  in  the  one, 

not  lost,  and  advertise  books  which  they  we  have  every  reason  for  suspecting^ 

had  not  written.  fallacy  in  the  other.    No  rational  man 

^^__  Miaves  now  in  ^^ossession,  or  in  fanatic 
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ground  for  believing^  the  power  of  the  that  their  original  owner  died  io  Naples; 

weird-sister,  mesmerism  ?  or  that  rubbiugf  healing  ointment  on  a 

To  begfin  with   the   facultj  of  pro-  sword  would   cure   the   wound  it   had 

phecy.      There    is    no    evidence   that  made;   or  that  applying  stjptics  to  a 

any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  these  pre-  shirt  would  check  the  hsBmorrnage  from 

dictions    ever    came    to    pass,    except  its  owner's  body.     For,  let  it  be  remem- 

those  which  related  to  the  return  of  bys-  bered,  these  thingfs  are  not  the  inventions 

terical  or  epileptic  fits,  or  of  imaginary  of  those  who  parodied  on  them ;  but  the 

sensations,  or  of  sleep,  either  in  the  pro-  three  absurdities   we   have   just  men- 

phetess  herself,  or  in  the  person   pro-  tioned  were  deemed  so  well  autbenti- 

pbesied  to,  and  that  these  proved  ire-  cated,  that  they  formed  a  principal  sup- 

3uently  true  we  are  not  inclined  to  port  of  Maxwell's  theory  of  a  universal 
oubt.  For  we  know  that  at  whatever  fluid,  which  Mesmer  copied,  and  pub- 
time  an  hysterical  girl  wishes  or  expects  lished  as  his  own.  Yes  !  from  these 
a  paroxysm,  she  can  have  one — they  lie  things  Mesmerism  sprung. 
so  near  the  surface.  It  is  in  this  pretended  faculty  of  see- 
M.Bertrand  gives  an  amusing  account  ing  what  is  goin^^  on  at  vast  distances, 
ofhow  his  patients  propbecied  the  returns  that  the  magnetic  practices  resemble 
of  their  fits  and  their  recoveries.  They  most  closely  toe  tricks  of  conjurors  and 
always  fixed  a  time  at  which*  or  very  magicians.  From  time  immemorial, 
near  to  which,  some  clock  would  strike  magicians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
witbin  their  hearing,  and  the  event  took  bibiting  in  mirrors  or  in  clouds  of  smoke 
place  6y  Mafc/ocA;  for  if  it  was  altered,  not  only  the  future  destinies  of  those 
the  event  was  delayed  or  accelerated  in  who  came  to  consult  their  horoscopes, 
correspondence  with  it.  We  do  not  but  the  forms  of  those  whom  each  most 
mean  to  say  that  in  all  these  cases  the  desired  to  see,  representing  them  as  en- 
patients  were  intentional  impostors—  gaged  in  the  very  act  which  they  were 
they  deceived  themselves ;  for  oelieving  at  Uie  same  instant  performing  perhaps 
that  at  the  time  a  fit  would  occur,  a  real  in  a  distant  land.  Our  present  space 
one  doubtless  did,  and  that  they  should  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more 
bear  the  clock  strike  during  their  sleep  than  allude  to  this,  the  favourite  prac- 
or  somnambulism  is  not  extraordinary ;  tice  of  the  heroines  of  romances,  and 
the  expectation  of  it  occupied  their  refer  the  reader  to  Sir  D.  Brewster's 
minds  on  falling  asleep,  and  toeir  atten-  Natural  Magic,  and  Sir  W.  Scott's 
lion  and  hearing  were  therefore  alive  to  Demonology,  for  cases,  and  the  expla- 
it.  A  similar  thing  is  observable  in  nation.  At  present  it  seems  to  be  sen* 
most  persons ;  if  they  go  to  bed  ex-  ously  practised  only  in  Egypt,  as  de- 
tremely  anxious  to  be  up  at  a  certain  scribed  first  (we  believe)  by  Lord 
hour,  tney  aro  sure  to  wake  at  that  time,  Prudhoe  and  Maior  Felix,  and  lately  by 
and  very  often  at  the  precise  minute  on  Mr.  £.  Lane,  in  his  Account  of  Modem 
which  they  had  fixed,  «i|>ecially  if  that  Egypt. 

be  a  striking  minute — as  one  of  the  With  regard  to  the  power  of  onder- 
quarters.  Such  b  the  summum  of  mag-  standing  the  unexpressed  thoughts^ 
netic  prophecy.  .  M.  Bertrand  says  that  the  patients  were 
The  next  power  we  shall  notice  is,  •  very  seldom  able  to  do  it,  and  that 
that  of  knowing  what  is  occurring  at  when  they  could,  it  was  only  by  guess- 
miles  distance,  in  places  altogether  re-  ing  from  the  expression  of  Bis  face,  aa 
moved  from  the  senses,  and  unknown  he  proved  by  acting  a  particular  thought 
except  to  the  mental  eye.  There  is  no  by  which  he  was  always  able  to  deceive 
reasoning  on  such  a  thing  as  this;  but  them.  It  is  well  known  that  the  same 
if  we  believe  such  statements  as  that  a  method  of  judging,  or  rather  guessing^ 

Sirl  at  Strasbourg  could,  during  her  the  thoughts,  was  practised  in  the  de- 

eep,  accurately  describe  Paris,  which  daring  of  oracles,  and  by  the  pretended 

she  bad  never  seen  or  heard  of,  except  inspired.    As  a  proof  of  the  difliculty  of 

vaguely,  or  could  relate  exactly  what,  detecting  such    impositions,    we  may 

at  the  moment  she  was  speaking,  was  mention,  that,   for    a    long^    time,  M. 

occurrinflT  in  a  house  in  the  next  street,  Bertrand  was  inclined  to  think  that  by 

from  which   nothing  was  sensible    to  his  will  he  could,   as    M.    Puysegur 

others,  then  we  have  no  right  to  dis-  tliought  he  did,  direct  the  thoughts  of 

believe  that  the  two  Taliacotian  noses  his  patients  to  whom  it  was  convoyed 

at  Brussels  dropped  off  at  the  momont  without  WQTd%  otUioW%, 
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The  capabilitj  of  dettctinf^  vutg-  object  desirable  of  attainnciit  to  ffcnl 

netized  thingi— as  water,  dresses,  trees,  somnambulist ;  and  we  hare  no  dotkl 

&c.  —  requires    still     shorter     notice,  that  et eij  case  has  been  based  •■  ie- 

Wbenerer  tbe  patients  had  to  choose  ception,  either  with    actual   in|iurtHi 

ike  one  tbini^  oat  of  manj,  thej  made  both  in  the  mafn^etimer  and  tbe  paticii» 

misukes :  this  happened  in  sereral  in-  as  in  M.  Bema*s  case,  or  bj  the  palioi 

stances  before  tbe  first  Commissioners,  deceiving  herself  and  those  aro«iid  Iki, 

and  M.  Bertrand  amusingly  describes  or  wilfiiTlj  carrying  on  an  imposilin 

how  be  deceived  bis  patients  bj  sendingf  either  for  mischief-sake  or  ^in. 
them  unmajjrnetized  letters,  ^c. ;  which,        A  few  of  the  phenomena  referred  to 

beine  supposed  bj  them  to  be  replete  transference  of  vision  are  clearlj  ezpE' 

witb  virtue,  always  produced  the  usual  cable  hj  circumstances  we  have  alrasdj 

efi*ects.  alluded  to;  as  by  the  apparent  eialts- 

We  come,  lastlj,   to  the  incredible  tion  of  intellect   which  SMne  seem  is 

sutement  that  the  senses  maj  be  trans-  acquire  during*  sleep,  when  crerj  tUaf 

ferred  from  their  proper  organs  to  tbe  that  could  distract  their  attentioB  is  lo- 

epigastrium,  tbe  tips  of  tbe  fingers,  occi-  moved.      Such,  amon^  ™s"7f  ^^  ^ 

Imt,  <yc.     When  we  say  that  we  dishe-  cases  in  which,  in  cerebral  disordeis,  a 

ieve  the  accounts  of  these  cases  in  toio,  language  lon^f  forgotten  is   again  if- 

we  must  again  remind  the  reader  that  membered ;  and  those  in  which  lhia|{i 

we  do  not  deny  tbe  assertions  of  mag-  overheard,    and    apparently    tbrgnties, 

netizers  only,  for  tbese  fables  were  told  are  recollected,  as  in  an  instance  nrv- 

long  before  their  time,  and  instances  tioned  by  Coleridge,  in  which  an  igas- 

are  said  to  have  occurred  since,  in  those  rant  servant  girl,  during'  delirium,  r&> 

who   have    never  been  magnetized  at  peated  long  passagea   on  theology  ii 

all.      Tbe   first  magnetic    cases  were  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.      She'had 

those  of  M.  Puyse^ur,  of  whose  in-  been  formerly  in  the  house  of  an  eocea- 

sjnity  we  have  so  little  doubt  that  we  trie  clergyman,  who  was  fund  of  walk- 

cannot  regard  any  statement  he  makes  ing  up  and  down  the  kitchen  reading 

as     worth     the     least     consideration,  aloud.     Dr.  Abercrombie  relates  many 

However,  while  the  efi*ects  he  was  said  similar  instances.     To  others  we  have 

to   have  produced  were  the  subject  of  a  clue  in  tbe  cases  where,  in  dreaming, 

C4>nstant  conversation   at  Lyons,  there  persons  have  circumstances  revealed  to 

occurred,    in    M.    Petetin's    practice,  them  which,  while  awake,  were  hidden, 

eight    cases    of  catalepsy,    in    all  of  as  in  that,  amongst  several  given  by  tbe 

which   there   was    transference  of  the  same  author,  in  which  tbe  gentleman  was 

senses.     Now  this  fact  explains  itself;  correctly  told,  by  tbe  shade  of  his  father, 

no  other  physician,  we  believe,  ever  had  where  some  important  papers  he  bad 

eight     cases  of    catalepsy,  for    it    is  long  searched  in  Tain    for  were  laid, 

so  rare  that  Cullen  doubted  its  existence.  Indeed,  it  is  commonly  observed  that 

and  believed  all  the  cases  ever  related  during    sleep^a  with   tne  mind    undis- 

io  have  been  impostures;  and  in  no  tracted,    the    memory     is     far     more 

case  that  any  one  elae  ever  saw  was  lucid    than    when    the    mind    ia    ha- 

this    incredible    phenomenon    present,  rassed  in  the    day.      The    annals   of 

The  conclusion  is  clear:  eight iiysteri-  somnambulency  are  full  of  sach  cases, 

cal  women  beard  of  people  who  nad  fits,  and  every  old  woman   has  a  store  of 

and  with   them   supernatural   powers  :  authentic  histories  of  prophecies,   and 

by  the  common  tendency  to  imitation,  omens  revealed  during  dreama  and  sidt« 

which  has  constantly  made  such  afiTec-  ness;  they  are  the  parallels  of  the  mag- 

tions  epidemic,  they  modelled  tlieir  fits  netic  statements,  and  tbe  same  expuL- 

on  the  new  plan,  and  pretended,  or  per-  nations  serve  for  both.     The   maffue- 

liaps  believed,   that  tiiey  too  bad   the  tizers,  however,  have  far  surpassed  the 

same    faculty  of  seeing  without  eyes,  tales  of  tbe  rock-staff,  and  have  brought, 

^^  hich   (with    that   love    of   deception  as  we  have  seen,  statements  on  which 

which  is  so  common  among  hysterical  reasoning  (if  possible)  would  be  nselea. 

women,  that  it  is  sometimes  quite  cha-  It  can  only  be  said,  that  they  are  con- 


'5 
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HOLLOW  ay's  universal  OINTMENT.  10«7 

■  itself  is  a  cliirncra,  yet  matter  of  the  I  do  not  think  the  Collejjfes  are  fulfilling 
m  greatest  density  can  neither  resist  its  their  duties  in    neglecting  to  prosecute 

■  passage,  nor  divert  ite  course ;  the  com-  V"^^  ^  ^^y  "O"*  any  member  of  the  pro- 
.   Slicat^ed  apparatus  of  the  eye  is  a  super.  '^:^Z^tA^Jt^£^^^^ 

t    fluous  ornament;    a  brajn  and   nerres  ^^  maintain  ind  uphold  the  respecUbility 

,    mere    nlajthings   for    philosophers   to  of  his  profession,  if  he  allows  it  to  pass  by 

I    waste  their  time  on.  unnoticed.    'I  take  up  this  question  as  one 

I        This,  then,  is  our  case.     Every  ere-  ^f  medical  policy,  and  not  as  affecting  an 

,     dible  effect  of  maf^etism  has  occurred,  individual ;  and  if  he  should  he  prosecuted 

I     and  every  incredible  one  is  said  to  have  for  meddling  with  subjects  unfitted  for  his 

,     occurred,  in  cases  where  no  ma^etic  in-  craft,  he  must  remember  that  the  object  of 

fiuence  has  been  exerted,but  in  all  which,  the  writer  of  this  letter  is  to  do  justice  to  his 

excited  imagination,  irritation,  or  some  brethren,  as  well  as  to  the  public ;  for  who 

powerful   mental   impression,  has  ope-  cansay  that  a  medical  man  might  not  have 

nited :  where  the  mind  has  been  alone  W'^ed    the  life  of  the  deceased  (this   is 

acted   on,  magnetic  eflecte  have  been  ^^^^J  mentioned  for  argument,  for  we 

^,^i,^^^A   .„:*iw...*  mo«»^<i«:^  •»on:».«ia  *re  aware  no  medical  man  could  nave 

produced   without  magnetic  manipula-  ^       ^  .^  ^^^     ^^^^  instance),  or  have 

lions:  where  magnetic    manipulations  fonnd <after  an  examination  of  the  body) 

have  been  employed  unknotvii   to  the  ^^^  o\her  ^.^use  of  death  than  that  stated 

patient,  and  therefore  without  the  assist-  by  this  ioLditarU  practitioner  ?— I  am,  sir, 

ance  of  the  mind,  no  result  has  ever  Your  old  subscriber, 

been  produced.    Why,  then,  imagine  a  Cyclops. 

new  agent,  which  cannot  act  by  itself,  .    March  s,  I898. 

and  w^ich  has  never  yet  even  seemed  p.g^Another  insUnce  of  a  chemist 

to  produce  a  new  phenomenon  ?  ^.^j^^  medical  evidence  at  an  inquest,  not 

' three  months  since,  has  come  to  my  know- 

CHEMISTS  GIVING  EVIDENCE  ]^^*  ^^^  *■  ^H  *"?"i7  ^^i^^}  »PP«^ 

AS  SURGEONS.  ^^^^^  ^^*  ^  **^*^"  ^~'"  ^^^'  ~""" 


HOLLOWAY»S  UNIVERSAL  OINT- 
MENT. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Your  publication  has  hitherto  exposed 

any  evil  practices  towards  our  profession  jV  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
which  have  been  communicated  to  you ; 
I  therefore  do  not  apologize  for  troubling  aiR^ 

you  on  the  present  occasion,  as  I  think  it  An  old  patient  of  mine,  afflicted  with 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  journalist  to  protect  prurigo,  expressed  a  wish  to  have  mv 
,  that  profession  to  which  he  is  allied.  opinion  of  a  patent  medicine  called  *'  Hoi- 
If  you  will  refer  to  the  Timei  newspaper  loway's  Universal  Family  Ointment,or  the 
of  Wednesday  last  (or  Thi|pMlay),  yon  will  Prince  of  Remedies."  As  I  have,  in  a  long 
find  the  details  of  an  inquest  held  near  practice,  uniformly  condemned  all  secret 
Golden  Square,  in  which  a  chemist,  in  nostrums,  I  unhesitatingly  considered  that 
Piccadilly,  is  related  as  having  been  called  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  profession  to 
in  to  the  object  of  the  inquiry  there  nar-  countenance  any  of  these  nun^erous  pre* 
rated,  and  his  evidence  before  the  jury  is  tended  remedies  for  the  cure  of  everv  ill 
given  at  full  length.  This  witness  is  which  "  flesh  is  heir  to."  I  therefore, 
styled  a  *'  surgeon."  I  only  know  the  in-  without  any  investigation,  advised  my  pa- 
dividual  by  name,  but  believe  he  is  a  very  tient  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  had 
respectable  chemist ;  and  as  long  as  he  lost  sight  of  the  circumstance  altogether 
does  not  travel  out  of  his  proper  path,  till  this  day,  when  a  placard,  with  a  fron- 
there  is  no  fear  of  his  name  being  brought  tispiece  displaying  several  ulcerated  legs 
before  the  public ;  but  when  a  person  who  and  other  embellishmeots,  was  put  into 
has  not  received  a  medical  education,  has  my  hands,  by  a  dispenser  of  such  delicacies, 
undergone  no  medical  examination,  and  in  the  public  streets.  I  generally  refuse 
belongs  to  neither  of  the  three  medical  in-  such  present^,' but  seeing  a  curious  set  of 
stitutions  of  the  kingdom,  renders  himself  pictures,  I  perused  the  document,  and 
amenable  to  the  law,  by  taking  on  himself  carried  it  home.  But,  judge  my  surprise, 
the  responsibility  of  a  medical  practi-  when  I  saw  the  respectable  names  of  Sir 
tioner,  which  I  can  prove  has  been  done  Benjamin  Brodie,  Mr.  Mayo,  &c.  appended 
by  the  individual  in  question,  to  my  own  to  the  list  of  recommendations  for  the 
knowledge,  in  cases  of  g^ve  importance,  "Prince  of  Remedies."  IconfcssIwa9.i5WL- 
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zled  at  this,  having  been  taught  to  revere 
the  names  of  those  men  who,  by  deep  stadjr 
and  important  discoveries  in  their  pro- 
fession, have  laid  down  a  charaeter  for 
themselves,  pereimhu  ere.  If  this  oint- 
ment has  soeh  wonderful  viitaes,  and 
is  so  highly  rscommended  bj  the  prin- 
cipal memMrs  of  oar  profession,  perhaps 
it  woold  not  be  unbecoming  in  me, 
as  a  humble  member,  and  eager  to 
seek  information,  to  request,  through 
the  medium  of  your  journal,  to  oe 
apprized  of  its  composition,  in  order 
that  I  may,  with  others,  give  my  patients 
the  benefit  of  so  great  a  discovery. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  senrant, 

ROBEBT  SeMPLB, 
If  ember  of  the  Royal  CoUrge  of 
Sargeous  In  London,  &e.&c. 

Rnfford't  Row,  I«llngton, 
8th  March,  1888. 

[Mr.  Semple  will  find  at  page  832  of 
the  present  volume  a  letter  from  Sir  Ben- 
jamin  Brodie,  expressive  of  his  indignation 
on  perceiving  the  use  which  had  been 
maoe  of  his  name  in  connexion  with  this 
nostrum.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Mayo,  as 
he  is  made  to  say  that  he  has  found  the 
ointment  of  use'*  in  all  the  cases  in  which 
be  hax  tried  it,*'  we  cannot  but  suppose 
that  his  testimonial,  like  that  of  Sir  Ben- 
jamin,  has  been  falsified. — Ed.  Gaz.] 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHI. 

LITIC  BUBOES  BY  SETON. 

By  Professor  Levicaire, 

Of  the  Marine  Hospital,  Lyons. 


Dr.  L.  states  that  he  has  employed  the 
seton  most  succesfully.  His  plan  is,  as 
soon  as  he  perceives  that  the  bubo  con- 
tains matter,  to  pass  a  strong,  round, 
straight,  long  needle,  carrying  a  thick 
thread,  in  the  direction  of  the  fold  of  the 
groin.  The  points  of  entrance  and  exit 
are  those  at  which  the  gland  first  begins 
to  soften.  He  permits  the  seton  to  remain 
for  only  twenty-four  or  twenty  eight  hours 
in  quiet,  and  sometimes  to  promote  irri- 
tation, and  prevent  the  too  rapid  healing 
of  the  openings,  moistens  it  with  a  weak 
caustic  solution,  and  for  the  first  days  lays 
on  an  emollient  poultice.  When  this  *is 
no  longer  necessary,  he  dresses  it  with  a 
handful  of  cotton  (unwrought)  in  order  to 
promote  the  exit  of  the  matter,  the  adhe- 
sive inflammation,  and  the  development 
of  granulations.  This  is  supported  by  a 
bandage  round  the  loins,  and  exercises  a 
very  gentle,  steady  pressure.  Dr.  L.  thinks 
every  thing  disadvantageous  which  pro- 


motes the  absorption  of  the  matter.  TV ' 
matter  here  escapes  along'  the  seton ;  ike 
walls  of  the  abscess  come  gradually  to^ 
tber ;  the  air  cannot  penetrate  throogk  tht 
opening,  which  is  small,  and  6Ued  by  tlK 
seton,  and  the  seton  causes  a  bealtbj 
action,  by  means  of  which  grannlatkai 
are  favoureJ.  No  cicatrix  remains  behind, 
and  only  three  or  four  days  are  sometimci 
necessary  for  the  bealinff  of  the  babo.— 
BuUet'tn  Gem.  de  Ther.  April,  1837,  aid 
DubUn  Journal, 


A  OBNBBAL  BILI. 

OV  TBS 

BURIALS,  WITHIN  THE   CITY  OF 

LONDON,  AND  BILLS  OF 

MORTALiry, 

From  Doc,  13,  1S96,  to  Dec,  12,  1837. 

diseases  and  casualties  of  the  teax. 
Dlsomsgt, 

AStCBSS 118 

AicemndDelHllty..  8005 

Apoplexy S49 

Attbma    1031 

Caucer 75 

Childblrfb   171 

Cliolera    i6 

CoDtamptlon  ....  MSQ 
Conttipation  of  the 

Bowels 11 

CnnimUlonii     ....  1076 

Croup    lOf 

Dentition  orTeetb- 

Ing 879 

Diabetes 7 

Dlarrbflca 57 

Dropay 6yi 

on  ibe  Brain  ..    504 

on  the  Cheat  ..      04 

Dynentery    IS 

Epilepsy 31 

Eryslpelaa   50 

Fever    710 

(Intermittent  or 
Aftue) ••     5 

(Scarlet)  ......     189 

(Typbus) 191 


Fistula 6 

Oout 4^ 

IlMmorrbagc  ....  98 

Heart,  diseased  ..  J4C 

Hernia 15 

Hooping* congb  ..  047 

Hydrophobia  ....  3 

Indigestion 15 

Iii&animatlon  ....  1031 

Bowels&Stomacb  2S0 


Brmia 

Lnoga  and  Pletin  506 

InfiaccM 401 

lasanlty   ........  I6s 

Jaandice a 

Jaw,  lofked j 

Liver,  diseased  ..  15$ 

Memtes    577 

Miseorrkigc o 

MortificaUon  ....  IdS 

Paralysis 144 

Bhemnatiam   tt 

Scrofiala   ........  9 

Sniial!«poz    ......  t77 

Sore    Throat    and 

Quinaey    34 

Spasm  ..........  43 

Stone  and   Gravel  9 

Sfricture 10 

Thrash 51 

Tnraor 31 

Venereal 5 

Worms..........  1 

Untrnowm    Cauaes  fiB51 
Casualtiea,  as  onder,  306 


91 


CotMo/riea. 

Drowned 

Died  by  Visitation 

of  God St 

Excesslre    Drink- 

ing 4 

Found  Dead.. ....      11 

Killed  by  rarioos 

Accidents lOf 

Mnrderrd 1 

Poiaoned 5 

Suicides   34 


»-"•-  l?.i'.V.::::JS:£I^Tou.«^ 


0/  the  mumber  buried  were. 


Under  S  years  of 

age 4891 

Send  under  5  years  £003 
5  and  under  10  . .  774 
10  and  under  CO  ..  755 
80  and  under 30..  1555 
30  and  onder  40  . .  1937 
40  and  under  50 . .  St04 
!M%Tvdti5&d«T  Go  ..  C038 


00  and  under  70*. 
70  and  under  80  .. 
80 and  under  90.. 
90amlvnderlOU.. 

100 

100aadl0£, 

103 

loe 


tt46 
I860 

110 

84 

1 

S 

s 
1 
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DRUGS   ON   SALE   IN  THE   ENGLISH    MARKET, 

'  With  their  Prices  and  sevenU  Ihities. 

(From  ths  Official  Retumty  March  20,  18380 


Aloes,  Barbadoes,  D.p c 

Hepatic  (dry)  bd c 

Cape,  BD c 

Aniseed,  6il  of,  German,  d.p lb 

Asafoetida,  B.D. •.  c 

Balsam,  Canada,  d.p lb 

Copaiba,  bd lb 

Pern,  BD lb 

Benzoin  (best)  BD c 

Camphor,  unrefined,  bd c 

C^ntnarides,  d.p lb 

Carraway,  Oil  of,  d.p lb 

Cascarilla  or  Eleutheria  Bark,D.p.c. 

Cassia,  Oil  of,  bd lb 

Castor  Oil,  East  India,  bd lb 

West  I.  (bottle)  d.p.  l^lb 

Castoreum,  American lb 

D.p.       Hudson's  Bay lb 

Russian lb 

Catechu,  bd.  Pale    c 

Dark 

Cinchona  Bark,  Pale  (Crown) . . . .  fb 

bd.  Red    lb 

YeUow  lb 

Colocynth,  Turkey  lb 

D.p.      Mogfaaore lb 

Calumba  Root,  bd c 

Cubebs,  BD c 

Gamboge,  BD c 

Gentian,  d.p c 

Ouaiacum,  d.p lb 

Gum  Arabic,  Turkey,  fine,  d.p...  c 
Do.  seconds,  d.p.  ..  c 
Barbanr,  brown,  bd.  c 

Do.  white,  D.p c 

E.  I.  fine  yellow,  bd.  c 
Do.  dark  brown,  b.d.  c 

Senefj^al  garblings,  d.p c 

Trancanth.  D.p c 

Iceland  Moss  (Lichen),  do^  ....  lb 

Ipecacuanha  Root,  b.d lb 

Jalap,  BD lb 

Manna,  flaky,  BD lb 

SiciUan,  BD lb 

Musk,  China,  BD os 

Myrrh,  East  India,  bd c 

Turkey,  bd c 

Nux  Vomica,  bd lb 

Opium,  Turkey,  bd lb 

Peppermint,  Oil  of,  F.  bd lb 

Quicksilver,  BD lb 

RhubarbyEaat  India,  bd lb 

Dutch,  trimmed,  d.p.  lb 

Russian,  bd lb 

SaAvn,  French,  bd ..lb 

Spanish lb 

lb 
lb 
lb 
lb 
lb 
lb 


SarsapariUa,  Honduras,  bd 

Lisbon,  bd. 
Scammony,  Smyrna,  d.p 

Aleppo    

Senna,  East  In<ua,  bd.  .. 
Alexandria,  D.p... 

Smyrna,  D.p lb 

T^polly  D.p.    ••..... ...lb 


I 


Pbicb. 


50    0    0 


0    0  10 


0    5    6 


0    1    9 


0  15    0 
0    0    4 


Duty. 


«.  d. 


lBP.lb0    8? 
JF.    IbO    8S 


BP.1bO 
F.    IbO 

F.    Ibl 
B.  1.    1 


c 

lb 

c 

lb 

c 

c 

lb 

lb 

lb 

lb 

c 

lb 


lb 

lb 

lb 
lb 
c 
c 

c 


\ 


c 

c 

lb 

lb 

lb 

lb 

OS 

c 

lb 
lb 
lb 
lb 
lb 

F.lb 

lb 
lb 


6 
0 

4 
1 
4 
1 
1 
4 
0 
1 
1 


0 
0 

4 
4 
• 


6 
6 
0 
1 
0 

0 

6 

6 

S 
1 
4 
0 
1 


4 
4 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

4 
8 


0    6 


1    0 


0    1 


a 

3 
6 
0 
0 
0 


•    0 


0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
6 

S 

0 

0 

6 
0 
0 
1 
0 


1    0 

1    0 
0    6 


Ub        S    6 

^B.Llb0    6 
(Other Q   - 


Duty  Paid 


In  ISM  In 

iMt  week 


14,174 


1,7^ 
31,583 

1,193 

8,441 

8,997 

38 

308 


1,866 

563 

3,486 
143 
8,197 
5,741 
9,111 

3,468 

515 

35 

163 

7,183 

57 

56,788 

8,789 

3,475 

1,109 
31,058 

3,143 
18,895 

17,557 


Sam*  time 
la«t  J  ear. 


34,467 


401 

67 

143 

30 

165 

6,831 

391 

1^ 

7,88 

1,071 
147 


10,163 
48,405 

8,313 

4,806 
8,858 

87 
348 

16 

974 

596 

171 

60 

810 

8,637 

13,195 

11,706 

405 

43 

394 

8,561 

841 

66,184 

7,899 

1,986 

1,580 
33,679 

3,584 
35,058 

30,006 


tit  BD.  In  Bond.— c  Cwt.-B.  P.  Britiah  Pi08sctsiims.-F.  Foreign.-  d.  p.  Duty  paid. 
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ACCIDENTS  ADMITTED  AT  THE 

LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

^irgeouj  Me.  Scotf. 
Autstant'Surgeon,  Me.  Hamilton. 

Feb.  Sex.  Age.  Case. 

21.  F.  10    Burn. 

22.  M.  19    Ponctored  hand. 
F.  19    Contused  knee. 
F.  60    Injured  hip. 

F.  53    Contused  xide. 

23.  F.    4    Bite  of  a  dog. 
F.  19    Fractared  tibia. 

21.    M.  21  Fractared  tibia  and  fibula. 

M.  40  Contused  foot. 

24.  F.  10  Scald. 
F.  44  Hernia. 

M.  23  Injured  leg. 

M.  31  Fractured  fibula. 

M.  24  Dislocated  hnmerus. 

25.  M.  19  Sprained  ankle. 
M.  24  Sprained  ankle. 

26.  M.  16  Retention  of  urine. 
M.  39  Retention  of  urine. 

F.    6    Bum. 

F.  24    Injured  abdomen. 

M.  38    Cut  head. 


In  patients*  • 
Ovt-patienta 


30 
3S 


Total 68 

[We  regret  that  we  hare  been  obliced  It 
omit  the  remarks  for  want  of  space.  —E.G.] 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS. 
From  Bills  of  Moetalttt,  Mar,  20«  \9S^ 


Age  and  Debility .  »i 

Apoplexy      •       .  4 

Asthma         .       .  16 

Childbirth     .       .  2 

Consamptlon       .  41 

ConmUtone        .  28 

Cronp   ...  1 
Dentition  orTeethlnip  ft 

Dropsy         .        .  12 

Dropsy  In  the  Brsln  2 

Fever     ...  28 
Fever»  Intermittent, 

or  Ague  1 

Fever,  scarlet      .  I 

Fever,  Typbas     .  7 

Heart,  diseased   .  4 

Increase  of  Burials,  as  compnred  with  I  ^. 
the  preceding  week        •        •        •  i 


Hooplnr  Cough   . 
Inflammation 

Brain 

LuD^  and  Pleura 
Inaanity 

laiver.  dlacaaed  . 
IleaMlea  •  . 
VIscarriage  •  • 
UortlllcaUon 
Paralyala  •  • 
Sraall-voz 
Uur 


IS 
12 
4 
7 
7 
I 
C 
1 
4 
1 
7 
79 


Caanalttea 


In-patients 
Oot-patient8 


Total 


32 

37 

59 


Surgeon  of  the  Week,  Me.  Lukb. 
Agmtafa-Surgeanf  Me.  Cuelino. 


Feb 

Sex.  Age.                      Case. 

27. 

M.    7  Contusion  on  the  face. 

M.  66  Fractared  ribs. 

M.  57  Strangolated  inguinal  hernia, 

operated  on. 

M.    7  Serere  burn. 

F.  38  Cut  bead. 

38. 

M.    5  Fractured  tibia. 

F.  14  Injured  groin. 

M.     1  Fractured  Temur. 

M.  42  Wounded  rein. 

M.  54  Contused  knee. 

March 

1. 

M.  60  Fractured  femur. 

M.  40  Contused  foot. 

M.    7  Severe  scald. 

M.  23  Contused  elbow,  succeeded  by 

severe  inflammation. 

M.  50  Fractured  ribs. 

M.  37  Fractured  leg. 

M.  39  Fractured  ribs. 

M.  14  Fractured  leg. 

2. 

F.  35  Contused  leg. 

M.  30  Severe  contusions. 

M,    7  Burn. 

M.  20  Sprained  ankle. 

3. 

M.  21  Fractured  leg. 

M.    5  Extensive  bum. 

F.  37  Contusions  on  the  head. 

4. 

M.  37  Sprained  ankle. 

5. 

M.  30  Scald  on  the  foot. 

F.  33  Contused  foot. 

F.  48  Fractured  Wr;. 

F.  23  StrnniTulaled  fewoTfA  \\eTxv\a, 

recluced. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  VOLUME. 
Ora  readers  will  perceive  that  we  hate 
gi?en  an  additional  sheet  with  this  dqib* 
ber,  and  postponed  the  Index  till  neit 
week.  By  this  arrangement  we  have  been 
enabled  to  complete  Mr.  Hnwkina'  valua- 
ble set  of  Lectures  on  Tamon,  and  ta 
bring  to  a  close  sereral  papers,  the 
commencements  of  which  had  either  piv- 
Tiously  been  given,  or  which  refer  to  sub- 
jects discussed  in  the  present  volume. 

We  have  to  apologise  to  manj  corre- 
spondents for  the  delaj — quite  anavoida> 
ble,  however — in  the  publication  of  their 
papers.  Dr.  Boirett's  letter,  which  is  of 
more  recent  date  than  some  of  those  still 
postponed,  has  been  inserted  this  week 
because  it  refers  to  a  subject  which  is  at 
the  present  moment  under  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament 

The  Lectures  of  Dr.  Williams  and  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith,  interrupted  during  our 
last  two  numbers  by  press  of  matter,  shall 
be  resumed  with  the  commencement  of  our 
ensuing  volume;  in  which  we  shall  also 
continue  those  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
and  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  g^ve  the  papers  of 
Dr.  Clutterbuck,  previously  announced. 

Notice.-- We  cannot  insert  Dr,  Turn- 
bull's  remarks  on  Ii)ecaGoanha :  wcrare 
Txv^x.  fivc^T^  c\C  \Vie\r  containing  any  point 
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[The  followinfif  was  received  very  soon  Accordingf   to    youf  requirement,    I 

after   the  publication  of  the  letter   to  supply  you  with   my  name,  (which  is 

^%•hich  it  is  an  ansvver.     The  delay  in  probably,  howc?cr,  well  enoiir^h  known 

its  insertion  has  been  caused  by  what  already  here,  in  this  controversy),  thouj^h 

proves  to  have  been  a  misunderstandings  I  cannot  see,  in  a  question  of  this  kind, 

on  our  parts  as  to  the  wishes  and  inten-  which  all  depends  on  p^encral  reasonin^jf, 

tious  or  the  writer.— Ed.  Ga^.]  and  on  arguments  founded  on  printed 

documents,  not  at  all  on  facts,  stated  on 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  <h«  writer's  aoihorily,  on   either  side, 

how  real  si«fnatures  can  be  of  any  value, 

3m  or  add   any  wei((ht;  and,   to   prevent 

'  personalities,  I  should  have  thoug-ht  it 

As  I  was  the  author  of  the  Tetter  headed  wiser,  in  such  a  matter,  not  to  sigfn  or 

'*  Queries  for  A|)othecaries,"  in  the  Dud-  require   them.     For    brevity's    sake,   I 

lin  Evening  Mail  of  1st  December  last,  shall  call  the  writer  in  your  paj^es  the 

and  si^^ned  **  A  Graduate  in  IViedicine,  "  Professor,**  as  he  «alls  me  tne  "  Gra- 

Surgrry,  and    Midwifery,  of  .Dublin,  duate  of  three  colleges." 

Edinburgh,  and  I^ondon,*'  which,  how-  To  those  parts  of  his  letter   which 

ever,  was  only  called  forth  by  a  series  contain  personalities  about  the  "  Gra* 

of  violent  resolutions  ag^ainst  the  Irish  duate,'*  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  not 

College   of    Sursfeons,  passed  on    the  to  make  any  reply,  except  by  merely 

J  previous  20th  of  November,  and  pub-  quoting  them ;  but  my  general  plan  is, 

i>hed    in    Saunders's    Dublin    News-  not  to  leave  any  things  material  uuau- 

letter,  of  22iid   Nov.,   by  a  voluntary  swered. 

**  Society  of  Apothecaries*'  in  this  city,  ^    As  to  the  **  Professor's**  insinuation 

you  will,  I  am  sure,  allow  me  to  reply  in  this  sentence,  *'  How,  I  would  ask,  is 

to  a  letter  in  your  18th  number,  viz.  of  a  member  of  any  public  bodjr  to  pro- 

20th  January,  1838,  (pages  655— >659)  mote  its  honour?     Is  it  by  bein^  idle, 

signed  '*  A  Professor  in  the  School  of  and  not  exerting^  the  talents  with  which 

the    Apothecaries*   Hall    of    Ireland,'*  he  may  have  been  endowed  ?    Such  a 

which  attempts  to  answer,  or  rather  to  course    might    serve    the  purposes    of 

evade,  my  former  one.  others,  perhaps  of  the  *  Graauate,*  but  it 

As  your    pag'es  067.8  of   the  same  would  reflect  little  credit  on  himself  or 

number,  under  the  heading*  '^  Irish  Col-  his    College.'*    My   answer  is  briefly 

lege   of  Surgeons — Pharmacy  Laws,**  tliis !— I  much  suspect,  that  I  have  been 

copy  correctly  an  advertisement  which  at  any  period  of  my  life  as  little  idle  as 

a|)pearcd    in    all    the    Dublin   papers,  the  ^'  Professor,'*    at  least,    and    have 

^ving  an   abstract  of  our    objects,    I  perhaps  too  made  more  by  private  or 

shall  merely  refer  your  readers  to  them,  public  practice,  than  any  one  or  two, 

as  sufflcieiitly  explanatory  of  what  we  or  possibly  three,  of  his  whole  body  of 

really  wish  and   intend  to  do,   which  professors,  including  himself;   and  he 

will  save  space,  and  avoid  repetition,  as  Jcuows,  or  should  have  known,  that  I 

well  as  prevent  misrepresentation.  have  filled  three  laborious  professional 

538.— XXI.  ^^2^ 
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appointments  under  GoyernmeBt,  and  here  bol  echoes  what  ihe  apotheevi*'! 

others  in  public  institations.    Let  bim^  resolutions  had  said,  thoo^  be  dedami 

then,  say,  was  I  idle,  when  in  four  years  '^I  am  not  in  their  coansels.  BoriBll 

only  of  one  of  these  Government  situa-  their  advocate."    True  it  is,  that  I  kit 

tions,  I  bad  to  prescribe,  as  the  books  up  to  just  odium  and  ridicule  the  en- 1 

showed,  35,296  times,  and  to  pay  be-  cerbated    rasolotions   of   the   Tolaata] 

sides  16,161  visits  to  the  poor,  at  their  "Society  Apothecaries;**  it  is  al»  tnt\ 

own  houses?    Has  he  done  as  much  in  that    I   exposed    the     anderfaand    pi^l 

his  whole  life?    Thus  I  could  negative  ceedings  of  certain   apothecaries  wb 

tbe  insinuation  of  idleness,  without  any  try  to   worm  themselves  into   pracds 

of  tbe  other  proofs  of  activity,  eneri^y,  without  license  or  diploma  ;  most  tnt 

diligence,   and  perseverance,  which   I  it  is,  too,  that  I  pointed   out  the  sbort- 

nii{^ht    multiply  ten-fold.     It    is  very  cominj^  and  oversteppinffs  of  their  ovi 

easy  for  voung  men  to  set  up  as   lee-  "act  of  incorporation^  (of  1791),  by  tW 

turers,   it    private    practice    or    public  "  directors'*  ofthe*' Apothecaries*  Hall;* 

duties  do  not  better  occupy  their  time ;  witb    tbe  assumptions    and    eocroack- 

and  a  very  wise  plan  it  is  of  "  adver-  ments,  neglects  and   omissions,  of  aO 

iisinff^*  oneself.  three  parties,  and  well   each   deserved 

To  his  remarks  on  the  style  or  i^ram-  and  has  felt  my  reproof;  but  of  thefe- 

matical  composition  of  that  letter,  I  shall  ntcine  apothecaries^  9»  individuals,  ani 

offer  no  repiv,  except  to  say,  let  the  of  their  calling  as  a  needful  and  usefal 

public  read  Soth,  (allowing  for  a  few  "profession,"  I  spoke  reapectfally  ia 


the  most  consecutive  and  condensed  highly  approve  of,  and  wish  to  benefit' 
arguments,  let  them  decide.  In  fact,  as  mucb  as  ourselves,  is  the  ^apotbecarr/ 
however,  the  chief  fault  of  my  letter,  T  truly  named  and  truly  so,  as  created  bj 
should  think,  was,  that  its  English  and  that  act."  *'  It  is  the  right  of  the  apo- 
its  arguments  were  so  plain,  as  to  be  tbecary,  by  it,  to  make  op  our  prescnp- 
incapable  of  being  mistaken  or  evaded,  tions."  '*  Did  we  not  solicit  your,  and 
If,  indeed,  you  would  consent  to  rcpub-  others',  and  all  help,*'  only  **  for  tbe 
lisb  my  former  letter,  of  which,  at  the  removal  of  the  abuses  and  imperfections 
time,  I  furnished  you  with  a  copy  in  in  the  existing  laws,  for  regulating  tbe 
the  newspaper,  in  that  hope  I  should  business  of  an  apothecary,"  and  that 
tbink  it  quite  needless  now  to  answer  solely  by  means**  wisely" chosen,  when 
the  '*  Professor"  at  all.  we  added  **  information  and  sugges- 
Any  one  reading  it  will  see  that  he  tions,  calculated  to  forward  these  ob- 
misstates  its  design,  ignorantly  or  inten-  jects,  shall  receive  every  attention?" 
tionally,  when  be  says,  **  The  main  de-  '*  We  will  do  no  injury  to  apothecaries, 
si^ifu  of  ihc  writer  of  this  letter  appears  their  Hall,  or  charter,"  (or,  rather, 
to  be  two-fold ;  1st,  to  throw  odium  *  act  of  incorporation,'  for  they  never 
upon  the  apothecaries'  branch  of  the  h;id  a  charter).  **  We  wish  well  to  the 
medical  profession;  and  2nd]y,  to  pro-  Apothecaries'  Hall."  **  We  wbh  its 
mote  thereby  tbe  attainment  of  an  ob-  charter  (act)  improved  and  confirmed." 
ject  at  present  desire<i  by  a  party  in  tbe  '*  To  help  to  protect  you  against  drug- 
Irish  College  of  Surgeons,  by  degrading  ^ts  ana  chemists,  now  beg-in ning,  as 
it  and  its  members  from  tbe  station  they  m  En^rland,  to  usurp  you^  rightii,  we 
have  hitherto  held.*'  As  t*)  party  or  are  willing  to  lend  our  aid."  "  You 
parties  in  tbe  College,  be  must  know  say,  we  wish  to*  become  apothecaries.'" 
that  there  are  at  present  none,  and  that  **  Nay,  but  we  wish  to  make  you  »o,  as 
all  our  late  proceedings  on  the  **  phar-  your  charter  (act^  does."  *'  Be,  how- 
macy  laws"  nave  been  unanimous.  And  ever,  *  assured'  of  this,  gentlemen,  we 
us  to  myself,  he  knows  that  I  never,  at  have  no  enmity  to  bond  fide  apotbeca- 
any  lime,  joined  any  party  in  the  Col-  ries.  Are  they  not  a  necessary  branch 
Irgf,  on  any  question,  but  voted  on  dif-  of  our  own  profession  ^  We  have  no 
fercnt  sides  on  various  occasions,  accord-  wish  to  annul  their  charter  (act)  ;  we 
ing  to  my  own  views  of  duty  to  the  think  it  imperfect, defective,  inadequate, 
(-ollege,  tlie  profession,  and  the  public.  There  are  faults,  too,  in  our  own  (char- 
Hut  you  will  see,  by  and  by,  that  be  ter).     Should  you,  then,  hastily  oppose 
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our  takings  measures  to  correct  both  ?"  of  which  he  was  a  "  member/'  as  foU 

•*  And     now,     g'entlemen,    take     my  lows?— 

friendly  ad?ice.     Know   your  frieuds,  "  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ire- 

the  surgeons  and  physicians,  from  your  land. — At  a  meeting  of  the  College,  5th 


table  genera]  law,  to  regulate  the  whole  of  lectures,  delivered  in  it,  will  be  re- 
profession,  with  the  education  and  prac-  cei?ed  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  educa- 
tical  duties  of  physicians,  of  surgeons,  tion,  required  by  the  College,  and  as  a 
and  of  apothecaries,  to  make  mutual  in-  qualification  from  candidates  for  letters 


And  j^et  the  **  Professor,**  in  the  face  of  of  Geo.  3.  (1791,)  can.  34,  for  the  nur- 
all  this,  asserts,  the  surgeon  wishes  to  pose,  as  the  preamble  declares,  of  obvi- 
**  wrest  from  the  apothecaries  their  means  ating  the  **  many  and  great  inconveni- 
of  livelihood,  if  he  could,  and  **  to  be-  cnces  which  have  arisen  from  the  want 
come  an  apothecary,  if  he  can;"  and  to  of  a  Hall,  amply  supplied  with  me- 
'^  convert  the  College  of  Surgeons  into  dicines  of  the  purest  quality,  prepared 
a  corporation  of  drug  venders;"  and  under  the  ins|>ection  of  persons  well 
also  says,  wc  are  ^'  grovelling  guardians  skilled  in  the  art  or  mystery  of  such 
of  the  science  and  honour  of  surgery  ;*'  preparations;'*  and  also,  because  "  fre- 
and  that  each  wishes  to  "  sell  a  sixpenny  quent  frauds  and  abuses  have  been  im- 
draught  to  a  pauper,  who  cannot  give  posed  and  practised  on  many  of  his 
him  a  fee,  and  therein  find  remuneration  majesty^s  subjects,  by  the  ignorance 
ibr  his  professional  service.'*  and  unskilfulness  of  persons  pretending 
As  to  my  assertion,  that  the  persons  to  the  art  and  mystery  of  an  apothe- 
lecturing  at  Apothecaries'  Hali  were,  cary,  to  the  injury  of  the  fair  trader,  the 
except  tne  one,  or  perhaps  two,  who  disappointment  of  the  physician,  and 
were  or  are  apothecaries,  '^renegades  the  imminent  hazard  of  the  lives  of  his 
from  the  sworn  interests  and  honour  of  majesty's  subjects;"  and  also,  ''for  the 
our  medical  and  surgical  professions  and  purpose  of  enabling*'  the  corporation  of 
colleges;"  though  I  did  not,  as  you  see,  apothecaries  *' to  create  a  fund  for  the 
thereby  charge  them  with  perjury,  as  erection  of  such  Hall,  with  such  autho- 
the  *' Professor"  says  I  did,  but  only  rity.  Sec.  as  may  in  future  prevent  such 
with  renegadism  or  desertion  in  the  day  frauds  and  abuses,  and  thereby  tend  to 
of  battle,  yet  he  himself  actually  tries  preserve  the  health  of  his  majesty's 
to  prove,  as  to  himself  individually,  at  subjects;"  and  likewise,  as  the  22d  sec- 
least,  what  I  had  not  intended  to  do  as  tion  of  the  said  Act  sets  forth,  "to  pre- 
to  any  ;  for  he  quotes  the  oath  that  he  vent  any  person  from  opening  a  shop,  or 
took  by  our  "charter,"  as  follows: —  acting  in  the  art  or  mystery  of  an  apo- 
"  I  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  will  oh-  thceary,  in  Ireland,  until  he  shall  have 
serve  and  be  obedient  to  the  statutes,  been  examined  as  to  his  qualification  and 
by-laws,  and  ordinances,  of  the  Royal  knowledge  of  the  business,"  by  its"di- 
Uollege  of  Surgeons;"   which  "char-  rectors." 

tcr,"  and  which  *•  by-laws,  statutes,  **  Resolved— That  the  College  hav- 
and  ordinances,"  so  sworn  to,  I  under-  ing  been  advised  by  counsel,  that  the 
stand  alone  and  clearly  to  fix  the  directors  of  the  Apothecaries*  Hall  are 
"  sworn  interests  and  honour  of  the  not  authorized,  by  the  Act  above  no- 
professions  and  Colleges ;"  though  he  ticed,  to  establish  a  school  of  medicine 
cavils  as  much  with  the  expression  as  or  surgery,  or  to  appoint  professors,  for 
with  the  duty.  Does  he  not  know,  and  instructing  students  in  those  branches; 
did  he  not  know,  before  he  applied  to  and  being  satisfied  that  the  application 
be  appointed  at  the  Hall  school,  that  on  of  the  funds  of  the  company,  or  the 
the  '*  dth  November,  1B32,"  it  was  appronriation  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
"  unanimously  resolved"  by  the  College,  to  suco  a  purpose,  is  a  departure  from.  axid. 
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apeirereton  of,  tbe  objects  coDtemplaCed  and  if  ibej  furtber  enforce  atiendaan 

in  that  Act,  whicb  was  constnieted  as  at  socb  illegal  scbool  on  their  appfn- 

much  for  the  advantage  of  the  pbjsician  tiees,  bj  the  fear  of  a  still  aiore  lUegil 

and  surgeon,  and  the  safetj  of  tbe  pub-  ezaminatioD,  tbey  defraud  and  oppita 

lie,  as  for  tbe  regulation  and  mainte-  them ;  and  the  College  know  this  u  be 

nance  of  the  corporation  of  apothecaries;  tbe  case,  and  will  not  be  parties  to  it 

the  College  will  not  receive  as  qnalifi-  Aware  of  all  tbis^  be   applied  for  and 

cation,  from  candidates  for  letters  testi-  fills  a  professorabip  in  that  verf  acbool, 

monial,  any  certificates  granted  after  so  that  contradictorj    duties  entangk 

this  date,  from  teachers  lecturing  in,  or  bim  now.    If,  be  aajrs,  be  can  thus,  as 

appointed  bj  tbe  Apothecaries'  Hall,  I   conceive,     '^  strain    bis     eonsdenee 

but  on  the  contrarv  will  use  its  utmost  to  swallow  both  ffnat  and  camel,"  I  cas 

efforts  to  prevent  the  Apothecaries*  Hall  onl j  pitj  what  I  should  call  both  bad 

frmn  being  converted  to  purposes  which  taste,  and  a  want  of  a  dear  understaad- 

the    legislature    never    contemplated."  ing  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  mranin^ 

This  refusal  to  join  them  in  an  illegal  of  the   English    words    of   his   oatb, 

act  is  one  chief  cause  of  their  hostilitj|r.  though  be  majr  believe  the  eontrair. 

But    we    saw     cleariy    through    their  He  also  sajs  that  be  swore,  **  I  will,  to 

schemes  at  once.  tbe  utmost  of  my  power,  endeavoar  tn 

Did  not  the  ^*  professor,"  in  tbe  teeth  promote  tbe  reputation,    honour,  aiul 


is  more,  is  he  not  pledf^ed,  as  a  member  tions  of  tbe  Apothecaries'  Hall,  or  uf 
of  the  College,  bj  his  oath,  and  still  tbe  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  Pubiin, 
more,  if  an  examiner,  to  refuse  tbe  verj  or  of  the  apothecaries  of  O&rk,  Limerick, 
certificates  tbnt  he  may  give  as  *'  pro-  Galway,  and  Sligo,  so  stirred  op  by  tbe 
fesftor"  at  the  Hall  ?  itinerant  *'  Professors"  of  the  Hafi,  to 
Let  your  readers  judge,  whether  tbe  violence?  All  I  can  say  is,  that  his 
"  professor"  spoke  quite  correctly,  or  conscience  differi  very  materially  fruia 
without  concealment  of  the  implied  mine.  For  what  are  the  wordls  that 
meaning  of  the  above,  when  he  said,  be  and  his  party  sanction,  and  of 
tliis  is  a  *'  calumny,"  **  an  unfounded  which  he  says,  be  ^*  only  hopes  thai 
and  (lisin;»-eniious calumny;"  and '*  there  they  will  continue,  as  they  have  corn- 
does  not  exist  statute,  by-law,  or  menced,  to  defend  themselves,  without 
ordinance  of  the  Colleges  of'^Surgeons  forgetting  that  somethins^  ia  due  to  tbe 
or  Physicians,  which  forbids  a  member  station  which  they  hold  lu  the  opiuioo 
or  licentiate  from  becoming  a  professor  of  society."  Let  us  see;  have  they  done 
in  any  school  which  may  be  open  to  sol*  The  "Secretary  of  the  Hail,"  in 
him."  Dors  tins  unanimous  resolution  his  advertisement  of  17tb  Nov.  1837 
and  ordinance  not  do  so,  both  actually  (see  Dublin  General  Advertiser^  18tb 
and  imjilicitly,  by  declaring  the  whole  Nov.  1837^  says,  "  tbe  College  wish 
school  illegal  ?  Dues  this  not,  both  to  injure  the  reputation,  and  trench  on 
in  words  and  virtually,  incapacitate  the  tbe  legal  rights,  of  tbe  apothecary  pro. 
College  members  from  doing  justice  to  fession."  "The  governor  and  council 
the  College  and  their  may -be  pupils,  if  of  Apothecaries*  Hall,"  by  resolution  of 
at  that  school  ?  It  may  be  said,  this  is  24ih  Nov.  1837,  (see  General  Adcer^ 
unfair.  It  is  not.  For  the  principle  on  tixfr,  25th  Nov.  1837)  "  unhesitatingly 
which  tiie  College  acts  is  this:  any  one  pronounce  the  words, '  mischievous'  and 
or  more  ])rrsons  may  establish  a  school;  'dangerous,'  applied  by  tbe  College, 
and  if  well  conducted,  it  will  be  recog.  as  altofi^ether  unwarranted  and  untrue." 
nized  by  the  College  as  freely  as  its  Now,  listen  to  the  words  of  tbe  College 
own ;  or  the  apothecaries  may,  as  indi-  **  notice."  They  were  merely  these  : 
viduals,  combine  to  establish  a  school,  "a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
with  voluntary  funds,  and  if  good  it  will  a  petition  to  parliament,  praying  for  the 
be  recognized;  but  if  their  corporation  removal  of  the  abitsei  and  imperjeeiions 
diverts  a  part  of  its  funds  to  this  object;  of  the  existing  laws  for  regulating  the 
or  iC  they  call  it  a  part  of  their  iiicorpo-  business  of  an  apothecary  in  Ireland, 
rated  rights;  we  believe  they  infringe  which  are  found  to  be  miscbievous  and 
ou  their  act,  aud  invade  out  cUaxvtt*,  dom^^ecous  to  tbe  public,  and  oppressive, 
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iujuriuiis,  aud  degrading  to  the  medical  which  **  envy  aud  disappointrocut  are 
Drofessiou.*'  This  the  Apothecaries'  the  sole  actuating^  cause. '  Now,  please 
Hall  call  also  "  threat,'*  "  overbearing,  to  read  over  again  the  College  ot  Sui^ 
and  intrusive,"  and  "  a  monopolizing  geons'  advertisement,  and  see  if  it  con* 
spirit,"  and  **  false  statements  and  in-  tains  one  word  justifying  such  language, 
jurious  attempt"  Their ''  circular,  also,  either  in  the  part  I  nave  already  Quoted, 
of  the  7th  Dec.  1837,  calls  it  **  pre-  or  in  the  only  other  sentence  which  it 
sumptuous  threat  of  spoliation  and  mo-  contained,  as  follows:  The  committee 
nopoly."  The  *'  Society  of  Apothe-  are  **  also  to  prepare  a  bill  in  con- 
caries,"  by  resolution  of  20th  Nov.  formity  with  that  petition,  to  be  iutro* 
1837,  (see  General  Advertiser,  26th  duced  next  session,  to  enable  all  persons 
Nov.  1837,)  ^  with  indignation  repel"  it,  legally  authorized  to  practise  medicine 
as  **  a  jealous  and  intolerant  spirit,'*  or  surgery  in  Ireland,  to  dispense  medi- 
'*  denounce"  it.  Sec,  as  the  *'  inconsiderate  cine  to  their  own  patients ;  and  further,  to 
act  of  a  disappointed  aud  headstrong  prevent  them,  or  any  other  person  who 
party,  which  degrades  the  College.'*  practises  medicine  or  surgery,  from' 
*' Threat,"  "usurpation,"  "dan^rous,"  compounding  or  dispensing  the  pre- 
*'  monopoly,"  '*  aspersions,"  **  mdiscre-  scriptions  of  other  practitioners.''  Did 
tion,"  and  '*  abortive,"  are  tbe  only  we  wish  to  impose  any  restriction  on 
words  they  can  find.  others  more  than  on  ourselves  ? 

Tbe  Cork  apothecaries,  misled  by  the  When  the  **  Professor,"  as  leagued 

itinerators  frum  Dublin,  by  resolution  with  such  men,  asks  *'  How  have  the 

of  20th  Dec.  1837  (see  Cork  Constitu-  profession,  and  Colleges  of  Physicians 

Hon  and  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  of  6th  and  Surgeons,  become  degraded,  oy  their 

January,  1838,)  '*  have  seen,  with  sur-  members    becoming    professors  of  the 

prise  and  indignation,  the  College  of  Apothecaries'    HaU?"   1  answer,  first 

Surgeons'  advertisement,  most  unwar-  by  those  members  who  had  no  regard 

rantably    aud     falsely    aspersing    the  to  the  first  part  of  their  oath, "  to  observe 

apothecaries'    professional    character,"  and  be  obedient  to  the  statutes,  by-laws 

*'aliribute  to  unworthy  motives"  this  and    ordinances;"    or    to    the    second 

**  attempt  to  exclude  from  practice,"  by  part,  and  *'  to  promote  the  reputation, 

"  unjust  and  invidious  exclusion,  and  nonour,  and  dignity  of  tbe  College,  to 

desire  to  protrude  the  apothecary."   The  tbe  utmost  of  their  power,"  and  secondly, 

"  Galway   apothecaries"   (see  (ialway  by  being  parties  to  a  system  for  im- 

Patriot  of  17th  January,  1838,)  stmt-  posing    upon     the    pubho    under    tbe 

larly  misled  and  misinformed,  "  have  name  of  a  '*  license"  or  a  **  oertifieate" 

seen   with  surprise  and   indignation,"  "  to    open    a   shop"    from    the    Hali 

^c,  "  denouncing  our  practice,"  they  (whicb  tbe^  now  call  a  **  diploma,") 

*'  deprecate   and   despise   the  imbecile  a  class  of  imperfectly  uneducated  prac- 

and  futile  attempt,"  and  "  denounce  the  titioners,  as   their    curriculum  oi  9th 

attempt  as  unworthy,"  "  fliug  back  the  October,    1837,  proves  they  must  be, 

unworthy,  untrue,  and  libellous  impu-  which  may  be  run  through  by  attend- 

tation,"  and  "  desperate  project,"  "  en-  ing  the  lectures  at  two  di&rent  schools, 

gendered  by  public  neglect,  and  nur-  in  nine  consecutive  months,  or  at  the 

tured   by  chagrin  and  professional  dis-  utmost  at  one  school  in  eighteen  months, 

appointment,  and  ill- concealed  jealousy  after  which  they  get  this  unauthorized 

of  the  obscure  licentiates  of  the  College  diploma.  'Sunt    quae  curricuU  pul" 

of  Surgeons,"  who  are  **  inexperienced  verem  olympicum  coUegitse  juvmni  may 

surgeons,"    and     "  unemployed     sur-  well  be  applied  to  such  a  dusty  gallop 

geons,"  and  with  "  total  incompetency  after  lectures,  to  collect  this  diplomatic 

of  the  surgeons,"  "  dangerous  exercise  suflTrages  of  this  would-be  College  of 

of  tbe  science  of  physic,"  and  "  ignorance  Pharmacy,  and  of  all  other  sciences, 

of  surgeons,"  want  to  be  '*  importers  of  Let  tlie  Professor  say,  how  can  tbe 

English  and  Scotch  apothecaries."  theory  and  practice  of  chemistry,  anm- 

Tbe  Sligo  apothecaries,   also  misled  tomy,  physiology,  and  dissections,  ma- 

as  above  (Resolution  of  17ih  January,  teria  medica,pharmaey,and  therapeutics, 

1838,   see  Dublin  Evening  Post,  27th  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and 

January,  1838,)  *'  view  with  indignant  snidery,  forensic  medicine  or  medical 

scorn  the  opprobrious  and  unprofessional  jurisprudence,  midwifery,  clinical  lec- 

language/'    tbe    "  futile  attempt,"  of  tures,  and  hospital,  &c«  6cc«  he  alici;^^^ 
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densed  iuto  toch  a  tbort  space  of  time  f  except  for  a  very  few  late  jears ;  and 

and  bow  can  anj  man  baoe  from  such  am  quite  certain,  that  for  nearljr  all  ibe 

a  burned  coarse,  fit  to  carrjr  on  all  foar  jears  since  tbeir  act    of    1791,    tbej 

brancbes  of  a  difficalt  profession,  as  be  never  tboagbt  of  anj  sncb  reqairemeot. 

active! J  and  poteutialljr  asserts,  bj  join-  Let  bim  prove  tbejr  did,  and  also  state 

in^  tbat  school,  and   authorizing'    its  when  tbejr  be^n  to  demand  each  spe> 

advertisements,    and    giving    bis    co-  cial  course.     He  adds,  **  the  number  of 

operation  and  certificates  ?  these  courses  has  been  from  time  to  time 

As  to  the  general  question  in  discns-  increased,  nntil  at   present    a    certain 

sion,  I  nee<l7  however,  sav  little  on  it,  certificate  of  attendance   upon  each  of 

as  mj  letter  in   the    Duhlin  Evening  the    branches  of  medical    science    in- 

Mail  put  it  in  so  true  a  light  tbat  it  is  eluded  in  the  ordinary  medical  and  sor- 

unnecessary  for  me  to  trj  to  do  it  better  gical  curricula,  is  required."  He  sbonld 

in  your  columns  ;  especially,  too,  as  the  have  added,  as  tbeir  advertisement  of 


late  number  of  your  Gazette  :  and  I  different  branches  has  been  required ;" 

sent  jou,  the  other  day,  another  letter  which  lets  us  into  the  secret  of^  what  a 

of  mine,  in  the  Duhlin  Evening  Packet  contemptible  '*  curriculum"    it   is,  and 

newspaper,    of  25th    January,     1838,  how  obviouslv  adopted  merely    to  de- 

containing  a  ransackiug  exposition  of  ceive  the  pubf ic  by  the  name  of  so  many 

the  apothecaries'  excesses  ana  neglects,  lectureships.     But  will  **  the  Professor" 

short-comings    and    transgressions,  of  please  to  state  by  what  section,  sentence, 

their  own  **  act "    of  incorporation  of  or  word  of  the  "  Apothecaries'  Act  of 

**  1791."     I   trust  yon   will   tnyt  it  a  1791,"  they  are  autnorized   to   require 

place   in  your  journal,  and  I  believe  maximum,  or  minimum  (and  not  Zero), 

Jrour  readers  will  acknowledge  it,  at  of  any  such  thing?  iind  do  not  its 
east,  is  unanswerable.  Peraaps,  in-  sections  18,  22,  ^,  25,  27,  expressly 
deed,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  re-  state  the  contrary  ;  and  that  a  seven 
quest  your  insertion  of  both  these  docu-  years'  apprenticeship,  after  a  prelimi- 
ments,  fnrrn  the  newspapers,  together  nary  examination  as  to  their  school  edu- 
witfa  this  rejoinder,  wnich  would  en-  cation,  and  subsequent  good  answering 
tirely  prevent  the  necessity  of  my  ever  on  pharmacy,  are  all  that  is  legally  re- 
trespassing  on  your  columns  again  on  quisite  ?  If  they  require  more,  cannot 
this  subject,  which,  I  think,  is  entirely  any  one,  by  mandamus  from  the  Court 
exhausted  in  these  three  letters.  of  Queen's  Bench,  compel  them  to  ex- 
The  **  Professor"  misstates  the  fact,  amine  and  admit  him  ?  Was  not  a 
when  he  says,  "  the  apothecary  is  com-  young  gentleman  who  was  lately  re- 
pelled, as  well  by  the  wants  of  society  jected  by  them,  on  such  illegal  exami- 
as  by  the  position  in  which  he  is  placed  nation  as  to  other  matters,  passed  on 
by  others,  rather  than  by  himself,  to  appeal,  by  the  "  Collej^e  of  Physicians," 
act  in  the  double  capacity  of  the  pre-  after  a  mere  examination  in  pharmacy, 
scriber  and  dispenser  of  medicines."  as  their  Act  (23d  section)  directs  ?  Can 
Such  is  not  the  fact,  nor  are  such  the  he  deny  or  disprove  these  facts?  Will 
causes.  The  apothecaries'  attempts  to  he  show  any  clause,  or  |)hrase,  or  word, 
become  prescribers  as  well  as  com-  in  the  "  Insh  Apothecaries' Act,"  at  all 
pounders,  are  the  result  of  a  systematic  like  those  in  the  '' Ent^lisb  Apotbeca- 
plan  of  their  own,  to  quit  their  legal  ries'  Act,"  of  12th  July,  1815  —  viz. 
position  and  become  unlicensed  (or,  in  "  55  George  III.  chap.  194 ;"  which 
a  few  instances,  licensed)  general  prac-  says,  in  '*  sections  14,  15,  the  court 
titioners,  and  displace  all  ab;)ve  them ;  shall  examine  all  persons  applying'  to 
so  leaving  no  pure  apothecaries  to  make  them,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining' 
up,  as  their  act  directs,  the  prescriptions  their  skill  and  abilities  in  the  science 
or  physicians.  and  practice  of  medicine,"  &c.  &c.  and 
The  "  Professor"  sap,  "the  Hall  he  snail  produce  testimonials,  &c.  &c. 
have  accordingly  long  required  the  can-  of  a  sufficient  medical  education,  &c« 
didatcs  for  its  license  tu  attend  certain  &c.  ?" 

courses  of  medical  lectures."     I  do  not        The   truth   is,  that  all  English  and 

Bi  all  belief e  this  asscrliou  lo  be  Vuvc,  ^^iovOa  \\\\:^\viT\\s!kSi\i>^\vi^W^viblications 
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in  Tendon  and  Edinburgh,  mistake  municationf  for  another  purpose,  and 
wholly  this  Irish  question,  from  not  contained  no  mention  wnatever  of  a 
knowing  what  the  word  apothecary  school,  from  one  end  to  the  other."  To 
means  in  Ireland,  and  supposing  it  to  pass  over  his  ridicule  of  his  own  country, 
mean  the  same  in  Englanu.  I^t  me  which  reminds  one  of  the  proverb  about 
explain  it.  The  apothecaries  of  Ire-  the  **  dirtiness  of  the  bird  that  befouls  its 
land  are,  by  Act  of  24th  of  June,  1791,  own  nest,"  I  sav  the  precise  reverse  is 
precisely  what  the  chemists  of  England  the  fact,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  know 
are  now—namely,  mere  compounders;  the  difference  between  a  charter  and  an 
and  there  is  no  resemblance  at  all  be-  act.  The  school  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
tween  them  and  the  present  apothecaries  geons  is  established,  not  by  act  of  par* 
<if  Eugland,  whose  Act  of  1815,  55  iiament  even,  but  by  royal  charter. 
Geo.  Ill ,  chapter  194  (by  section  14,  The  College  of  Physicians  has  a  char- 
15,  especially),  obliges  them  to  be  edu-  ter,  but  the  School  of  Physic  (as  now 
cated  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  what  completed),  I  believe,  has  not,  but  is 
they  really  are — "  general  practitioners  estaulished  only  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
in  medicine,  and  apothecaries;"  and  not  ment.  The  apothecaries  have  not  any 
the  mere  manipulators  of  others'  (name-  charter  at  all,  nor  does  their  act  autho- 
ly,  physicians'  and  surgeons')  prescrip-  rize  a  school.  Has  he  ever  read  the 
tions  ;  as  it  wbs  clearly  intended  tne  College  of  Surgeons'  charter,  to  which 
Irish  apothecaries  should  be,  by  the  first  he  signed  his  name  and  swore  to  con- 
section  of  their  Act  of  1791,  which  in*  form  P  Does  it  not  say,  "  Whereas, 
corporates  them,  1st,  to  prevent  the  King  George  the  Third,  duly  consider- 
^*  injury  of  the  fair  trader;"  2dly,  to  ing  that  the  regulation  of  the  profession 
prevent  "the  disappointment  of  the  of  surgery  was  of  the  utmost  inrportance 
physician ;"  and  3dly,  to  prevent  **  the  to  the  public,  and  highly  necessary  to 
imminent  hazard  of  the  lives,  &c."  by  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  that  the 
"  frequent  frauds  and  abuses,  imposed  public  sustained  great  injury  from  the 
and  practised  on  many  of  his  Majesty's  defects  in  the  system  of  surgical  educa- 
subjects,"  by  the  **  ignorance  and  un-  tion  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  regularly- 
skiffuluess  of  divers  pei^ons  pretending  educated  surgeons  of  the  city  of  Dub- 
to  the  art  and  mystery  of  an  apothe-  lin  (who  had  become  a  numerous  and 
cary ;"  and  the  many  and  great  mcon-  considerable  body)  found  themselves  in- 
veniences  which  have  arisen,  first,  from  competent,  from  the  want  of  a  charter, 
the  want  of  a  Hall  amply  supplied  to  establish  a  liberal  and  extensive  sys- 
with  medicines  of  the  purest  quality,  tem  of  surgical  education  in  our  said 
prepared  under  the  inspection  of  per-  kingdom,  by  letters  patent  of  lltb 
sons  well  skilled  in  the  art  and  mystery  February,  24th  year  of  nis  reign  (178*^, 
of  such  preparations;"  and  secondly,  I  think),  did  establish  a  College  or  Cor- 
from  the  previous  non-existence  of  a  poration  of  Surgeons,  in  the  city  of 
body  "  to  inspect  and  direct  all  chemi-  Dublin,  by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Col- 
cal  and  compound  preparations  and  ex-  lege  of  Surgeons  in  IrelaiNl.  And 
perinients."  whereas  this  wise  and  benevolent  de- 
The  Professor  says,  "  But  they  say  sign  and  intention  of  our  royal  father 
the  school  of  the  College  is  a  chartered  has,  from  that  period  to  the  present  day, 
school.  A  chartered  school,  indeed!  had  the  most  beneficial  influence  by  im- 
Chartered  in  an  Irish  sense  of  the  word,  proving  the  profession  of  surgery,  and 
— I.  e.  a  school  without  a  charter,  thus  promoting  the  welfare  uf  the  nation 
Where  is  its  charter?  It  has  not  one:  at  large,  and  particularly  by  providing 
the  School  of  Physic  has  a  charter,  a  suflficient  number  of  properly -educated 
but  it  has  not  Albeit  it  has  been  set  surgeons,  as  well  for  tne  service  of  the 
forth  in  medical  almanacks  as  one  of  public  in  general  as  for  that  of  our  army 
two  chartered  schools  with  which  Dub-  and  navy. 

lin  is  provided,  and  as  ''  established  by  "  And   whereas    we    are    graciously 

act  of  parliament.     It  was  established  by  pleased   to  approve  of  the  said  institu- 

a  body  having  a  charter,  and  so  has  the  tion   and    foundation,    and   conceiving 

school   of  the  Apothecaries'   Hall,  but  that  certain  alterations  may  be  made  in 

no  more.'    That  charter  was  originally  said  charter,  so  as  to  constitute  a  cor- 

granted,  as  I  will  show  in  another  com-  poration  in  our  said  city  of  Dublin^  of 
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ffv^^ular,  able,  I'^amrd,  and  expericnefd  ibat  we  object  to  snj  one  "  lectariii«r  'ii 

prjctitionen  in  nur^arr,  endowed  with  them  or  for  ibem  ;'^  or  to  their  becf«aiio^ 

powers,    junMlictiun*,   and   priTile^es,  general  prutitioiiers,  bj  takin]^  oat.  hi 

eonrenient  and  requicite  for  enforeins^  a  addition   to  the  apothecaries*    lieence, 

due  e^furce  of  rei^ular  education  ftfr  the  medical  and  sor^^ical  diplomas  in  the 

appreiiticen  and    fftudentu    of  %ur^errj  UMial  waj.    We  nerer  did.    All  we  oh- 

previous   to  their  ten-Jerinsf  them«e]res  ject  to  is,  their  depriTiog'  as  of  the  ser- 

to   the  Colle(^«  for  examination ;    and  Tiees  of  well- educated  apothecaries  bj 

further  empowering  the  conioration  to  tominjr    awar  their    own     and    tbenr 

create  a  fund  (payable  by  their  membera,  pupils*  time,  and  theii:  funds,  to  objects 

licentiates,  apprentices,  and  others,  ap-  unauthorised  hj  their  JLct,  and  coaspell- 

plyiniC  for  inOruction  and  examination)  in^  their  apprentices  to  attend  lecCnres, 

sufficient  for  keefnng  the  sereral  build-  and  produce  certificates,  which  it  does 

in^  and  sehooh  of  said  Collepfe  in  pro-  not  require  or  authorise ;  and  still  more 

per  repair ;  enlarypng^  them  when   re-  do  we  object  to  their  attempting  to  coai- 

quired,  and  supplrin^  the  library  and  pel  us  still  to  send  our  prescriptions  to 

museum  theref>r  with  suitable  books  and  them,  after  thej  bare  tried   to  beeome 

anatomical  preparations,  as  well  as  for  riral   practitioners,    and    ceased    to  be 

discharging  all  siilaries  and  defrajinic  willinp^  to  attend  to  their  business  of 

all  other  expenses  which  the  said  Col.  making*  np  our  prescriptions  as  pharma- 

le(re  majr  incur.     Know  ye,  therefore,  copolists. 

that  we,  of  our  special  grace,  certain        The  **  Professor'*  sajs,  that  the '^  Gra- 

knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  in  com-  doate  of  the  Three  Cullefipes,**  **  stands 

pliance  with  the  humble  petition  of  the  forth  the  intemperate  partisan   of  one. 

President  and  Members  of  said  Corpora-  and  the  vilifier  of  another  of  them."    I 

tion  in  College  assembled,  and  upon  the  hope  it  is  no  shame  to  be  a  member  of 

surrender  made  Iht  the  said  President  three  Colleges,  in  the  three  capitals  of 

and   Members,  of  the  aforesaid  letters  the  empire.     He  then  adds,  "  How,  let 

patent,  granted  by    onr    rojal    father  me  ask,  is  such  conduct  to  be  reconciled 

w  hich    we   have    graciously  accepted,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  and 

and  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  honour  of  these  corporations  T'  and  then 

our  letters,  under  onr  prif  j  signet  and  closes  bj  a  sentence,  of  which  I  profess 

royal  sign  manual,  bearing  date  at  our  myself  vrholly  unable  to  understand  the 

Court,  at  Windsor,  the  2d  day  of  June,  meaning   of  one  part  :—**  Perhaps  he 

1H2H,   in  the  ninth  year  of  onr  reign,  may  say  my  signature  i<  only  assumed 

and   now  enrolled   in  the  Rolls  of  our  am)  fictitious.     I  answer, it  matters  not; 

high    Court  of  Chancery   of  Ireland,  light  ohjects  indicate  the  current  of  the 

have  granted,  ordained,  constituted,  and  air.     This  circumstance,  trifling-  as  it 

appointed,  and   by   these  presents   for  may  be,  proves  how  little  principle  is 

us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do  grant,  concerned  in  the  matter,  and  how  dead 

onlain,  constitute,   and  appoint,   ^c."  to  its  obligations  is  he  who  voluntarilr 

liCt  the  *' Professor'*  now  say,  are  not  placeshimself  in  such  a  position.'*   This 

the  tchooU  of  the  College   chartered^  seems  to  assert,  that  he  himself  is  as  light 

and  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  charter,  as  a  feather  tossed  by  the   wind  ;  and 

and  all  their  expenses,  too,  provided  for  that,  in  signing  his  name,  he  has  little 

by  it  ?  principle,  and  is  dead  to  the  oblig-ation 

I^t  him  produce  one  word  from  the  of  that  little.     It  just  strikes  me,  how- 

"  Irish    Apothecaries*  Act    of   1791,**  ever,  that  perhaps  he  meant  to  speak  of 

which  in  words,  or  by  implication,  or  in  me,  as  emoarrassed  by  connexion  with 

any  way  whatever,  speaks  of,  or  sug-  three  Colleges.     I  have  never  felt  so, 

gests,  or  intimates,  or  implies,  a  school  foi*  the  duties  to  all  three  are  identical, 

of  any  kind  (except  each  Master's  shop),  namely,  to  support  their  honour    and 

in  connexion  with  the  Hall,  as  the  Col-  dignity ;  and  tois  is  best,  and  truly,  and 

lege    of   Surgeons*   charter    expressly  only  done,  by  supporting  tbe  honour 

does.  and  dignity  of  the  whole  medico-chirur- 

The  **•  Professor"  mystifies  the  whole  gicat  profession,  as  one  complete  whole, 

ouestion  when  he  says,  we  "  object  to  But  let  him  say,  is  not  every  one  em* 

the  apothecaries  educating  themselves  ployed  by  tbe  Apothecarie8*Hall  obliged, 

as  well  as  possible  in  all  branebes  ;**  or  oy  section  eleven  of  their  Act,  to  "  swear 
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that  be  will  be  true  and  ikitbful  to  tbe 
«aid  Governor  and  Compaoj,"  <Scc.  &c. 
If  be  bas  taken  this  oatb,  it  is  incon- 
sistent witb  bis  previous  oatb  at  tbe 
College ;  for  tbe  Hall  Directors  are  sys- 
tematicallj  pursuing  iileg^al  plans  to 
injure  tbe  College  and  its  schools,  and 
to  interfere  witb  medical  and  surgical 
education.  If  tbe  Directors  have  not 
administered  this  oatb  to  bim  and  his 
colleagues,  they  all  acknowledge  therebj 
the  illegality  of  their  school  and  profes- 
sorships, for  they  are  obliged  by  their 
Act  to  make  all  persons  **  employed  by 
them"  take  it ;  and  they  thus,  too,  con- 
fess, they  have  no  right  to  employ  any 
persons  but  **  inferior  agents  and  ser- 
vants." 

As  to  intemperance,  let  tbe  reader 
Judge,  after  perusing  all  bis  letter,  and 
all  of  mine,  which  is  intemperate.  As 
to  the  Edinburgh  University,  I  did  not 
speak  at  all  of  its  curriculum  or  charac- 
ter. As  to  his  assertion  of  my  vilifying 
tbe  London  College,  be  states  what  is 
not  true  ;  my  only  words  were,  **  I  am 
a  member  of  both  (Dublin  and  London 
Colleges  of  Surgfeons),  and  know  that 
tbe  London  course  of  study  and  nature 
of  examination  are  very  inferior  to  those 
in  Dublin."  Did  I  not  speak  truth? 
Does  the  "  Professor**  not  know  it? 
The  one  I  passeifin  1815,  the  other  in 
1818,  and  therefore  have  the  best  reason 
to  know  it ;  and  I  fully  believe  it  to  be 
80  still  ftbough  in  a  less  de&^ee),  from 
their  inferior  curriculum  in  London,  tbe 
less  time  taken  up  in  examination,  the 
fewer  examiners  of  each  candidate,  and 
the  passing  of  men  there  who  bad  failed 
here :  this  I  regret.  This  is  no  vilifica- 
tion, but  troth  simplv  stated,  that  a  de- 
fect may  be  corrected. 

Our  College  has  no  monopoly,  either 
by  charter  or  by  law.  An  Act  of  Par- 
liament says,  that  all  surgeons  to  coun- 
try hospitals  in  Ireland,  shall  be  gra- 
duates of  our  College.  This  is  the  act, 
not  of  us,  but  of  the  legislature,  on  a 
conviction  that  it  is  due  to  our  superior 
education.  But  not  so  the  Apothecaries' 
Act,  which,  by  a  vile  monopoly,  ex- 
cludes every  English  and  Scotch  apo- 
thecary, however  well  educated,  from 
practising  in  Ireland,  unless  examined 
affain  in  Dublin.  No  word  of  our 
charter  excludes  any  surgeon  from  Ire- 
land; nor  do  we  even  require  an  ap- 
preuticesbip.     The  tinly  princi])le  for 


which  we  contend  is,  that  studies  and 
examination  should  be  identical  and 
equivalent  in  all  tbe  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are,  all 
exclusive  privileges  and  monopolies  will 
necessarily  cease,  as  they  ought.  Let 
this  principle  be  fixed  by  law  ;  and  let 
any  man  who  has  passed  a  proper  exa- 
mination* before  any  proper  College,  be 
equally  privileged  in  aU  others,  and  also 
not  liable  to  be  subjected  to  a  second 
examination  on  crossing  the  Tweed  or 
the  Channel,  and  we  will  oflfer  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  legislature's  abolishing  its 
own  act,  above  mentioned.  Is  not  that 
fair?  Would  not  there  be  then  a  free 
trade,  and  free  competition  iu  College 
education,  and  no  favour  or  monopoly  ? 
That  is  all  our  wish. 

I  end  by  the  **  Professor's**  "  Alas! 
how  weak  and  fallible  an  attribute  is 
reason,  when  blinded  by  intemperate 
ceal  and  overweeuing  selfishness."  Has 
be  not  become  in  temperately  zealous  for 
his  own  interest,  as  connected  with  his 
professorship  at  the  school  of  tbe  Apo- 
thecaries' Hall,  which  mv  letters  have 
helped  to  put  in  jeopardy  r  Had  be  no 
selnsb  object  in  seeking  it  ?  Did  they 
never  previously,  and  do  they  not  now, 
call  bim  in  to  consultations,  as  a  douceur 
for  bis  aid  of  their  plans  ?  Docs  he  lec- 
ture gratis  ?  Does  he  get  no  quid  pro 
quo  in  this  way  or  any  other  ?  JLet  bim 
point  out  one  single  instance  in  which 
I  have  sought  any  selfish  object,  either 
in  the  College  or  out  of  it,  or  in  any 
other  act  of  my  public  or  private  life. 
What  possible  selfish  interest  could  I, 
or  any  of  us  have,  in  thus  exciting  tbe 
hostility  of  most  of  the  apothecaries? 
Has  he  none  in  currying  favour  witb 
them  ?  Can  apothecaries  not  serve  or 
disserve  physicians  or  surgeons  in  va- 
rious open  and  concealed  way>i?  My 
seal  is  for  the  good  of  tbe  profession, 
and  the  safety  of  the  public,  and  against 
my  own  pecuniary  interest,  as  he  well 
knows. 

I  have  tbe  honour  to  subscribe  myself 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

A  Graduate  in  Medicine,  Surgery, 

AND    Midwifery,    of   Dublin, 

Edinburgh,  and  London. 

Jau.81,  \bS8. 
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the  Colle^  uotii  thejr  haFe  been  saW 

mitted  to  it,  and  receiFed  its  adoptioi 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  and  sanction.    It  appears,  then,  to  ne, 

Q  that  I  can  no  more  be  said  to  have  en- 

.'         .,                     .               -.  tered  the  lists  against  the  College  ii 

I  OWE  It  equally  to  you  and  to  myself  any  sense,  than  a  member   of  either 

to  address  to  jou  thw  letter,  which  I  ^arty  in  the  House  of  Commons  can  be 

have  been  prevented  from  doihg  earlier  gajd,  because  of  his  opposition  to  the 

by  the  circumstances  which  have  inter,  other,  to  have  entered  Uie  lists  ainuBit 

rened  since  my  last,  the  House. 

In  ssyinp  thst  you  had  been  led  into  Now,  with   regaid   to  the   letter  of 

error,  I  bad  no  intention  of  prefernng  a  ^bich  I  have  complained,    you   hau 

comnlaint  ajramst  you,  and  therefore  I  done  me  a  great  service  by  statiug  the 

used  the  word      led,"  because  I  felt  as-  fact  that  it  was  dated  "  Royal  CoUe« 

sured  that  the  cause  of  the  error  lay  of  Surgeons,     Dublin,"    and     signed 

elsewhere.  «  C.  O'Keefe,  Registrar."      These  sit 

At  such  a  distance  you  cannot  under-  the  ostensible  guarantees  for  the  anthen. 

stand  the  precise  position  of  the  several  ticity  of  any  communication    having 

parties,  and  I  suspect  that  you  are  under  been  made  by  the  authority  of  the  CX 

the  impression  that  the  College  of  Sur-  lege ;  and  you  were,  in  my  opinion,  fully 

geons  m  Dublin  is  constituted  similarly  authorised,  under  the  cuvumstances,  to 

to  that  in  London.   Such  is  not  the  case,  gay  that  it  was  so.     But  it  has  since 

In  the  former  there  is  no  permanent  appeared  that  it  was  moI  done  by  antbo- 

^  ruling  body,"  or  Council,  as  there  is  rfty  of  the  College;  at  the  time,  my 

i;  *A?  '^iK*;-    ^^®  V?^^^^  H^  ®C  ^®  letter  had  not  been  brought  under  iu 

Dublin  College  is  the  majority  of  the  consideration,  and  that  it  was  the  act  of 

day ;   that   majonty  may  not  be  the  the  committee,  to  which  it  thought  lit  to 

same  on  two  successive  ^^J^iJ,  may  attach  the  name  and  authority  of  the 

even,  with  exception  of  the  officers  of  College.     My  letter  has  been  made  the 

the  College,  consist  of  different  indi-  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Colle^dur- 

viduals  on  different  days,  and  the  miyo-  ing  the  past  week.     The  course  and 

rityof  one  day  may,  according  to  pre-  result  of  the  discussion,  however,  I  its 

scnbcd   forms,  undo  or  counteract  the  fraln  from  adverting  to  at  present,  in 

acts  of  that  of  the  preceding  one :  such  order  that  my  adversaries  may  not  have 

is  the  constitution  of  our  College.    It  cause  to  complain ;  but  I  am  at  liberty 

is,  in  fact,  a  democratic  one,  but  devoid  to  state,  inasmuch   as  he  has  avowed 

of  that  check  which  is  so  necessary  to  himself,  that  the  author  of  the  reply  to 

the  safety  of  all  democratic  constitu-  ^y  first  letter  is  Dr.  Maunsell,  I>ro. 

tions,  VIZ.  responsibility.    We  are  re-  feasor  of  Midwifeiy  in  the  School  of  the 

sponsible  only  to  ourselves,  unleu  we  College  of  Surgeons. 

violate  our  charter  or  the  laws  of  the  i  conclude,  reminding  you  thai  his 

realm.    Next,  sir,  our  committee  is  net  pledge  is  as  yet  unredeemed, 

our  ruling  body,  but  our  responsible  j  gave  the  honour  to  remain, 

servant.     We  have  many  committees  Yout  obliged  and  obedient  servant^ 

appointed  for  particular  purposes,  but  ^    4Lcoca 

never  authorised  to  assume  the  "  autho*  *  *  wxkjk. 

rity  of  the  College"  itself,  and  the  acts  PabUn^lUrcb  \7,  ifl88. 
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A. 


AnnoMcrr,  clinical  lectare  by  Mr.  T.  B. 

Curling  on  a  case  of  punctured  wound  of 
•  the,  567. 

Abscess,  case  of,  of  the  liver,  747. 
Accidents,  reports  of,  treated  at  the  London 

iiospital,  149,  192,  2i9,  270,  503,  349, 

398,  431,  479,  551,  624,  672,  749,  783, 

863,  912,  942. 
Accouchenrs,  Mr.  CoIe8*s  hinta  for,  379. 
Acetabulum,   case  of  perforation    of   the, 

caused  by  a  fall  on  the  trochanter,  992. 
Ackerley,  Mr.  Vates,  on  the  nse  of  tartar 

emetic  and  opium   in  spasmodic  affec- 
tions, 56. 
Acupuncturatiouy  Mr.  King  on,  in  ascites, 

332. 
Advertising,  indecent  mode  of,  263. 
Air,  M.  Velpeau  on  the  introduction  of,  into 

the  veins,  daring  operations,  953, 1011. 
Alcock,  Mr.  J.  Rutherford,  on  the  means  of 

transporting  the  wounded  from  the  field 

of  battle,  652. 
Alcock,  Dr.  on  the  proposed  changes  in  the 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ii\  Ireland, 

909»,  932,  941*.  1040*. 
Aldis,  Dr.  on  a  case  of  rheumatism,  340 ; 

on  reverberation  of  the  voice  in  diseases 

of  the  chest,  610 ;  report  of  cases  of  oho- 

rea,  with  remarks,  935. 
Aldis,  Sir  Charles,  presentation  of,  852. 
Alkaloids,   Mr.  Meeson  on  the  action  of 

chlorine  on  the,  224. 
Allnatt,  Dr.  on  the  recent  low  atmospheric 

temperature,  752. 
Almanack,  the  British  Medical,  notice  of 

the,  592. 
Amaurosis,  Dr.  Cox^s  case  of,  with  paralysis 

of  the  eyelid,  531. 
Anatomy,  chair  of,   in  Dublin,  Dr.  Har- 
rison's address  on  commencing  his  coarse 

of  lectures,  350. 
Aneurism  of    the  heart,    Mr.  Thurnam's 

cases  of,  829. 
popliteal,  Mr.  Hadwen  on   a 

case  of,  941. 


Animal  magnetism,  expose  of,  824,  8.56, 
986,  1034. 

Animals,  results  of  experiments  on,  with  the 
blood  of  cholera  patients,  779. 

Ankles,  Mr.  Banner  on  a  case  of  compound 
dislocation  of  the,  243. 

Anus,  imperforate,  Mr.  Gorham  on  a  case 
of,  528. 

Aorta,  Dr.  Watson  on  some  of  the  morbid 
conditions  of  the  valves  of  the,  450. 

Apothecaries'  Hall,,  lists  of  gentlemen  who 
have  received  certificates,  80,  112,  144 
192,  224.  272,  304,  352,  400,  432,  480, 
512,  692,  672,  752,  944,  992,  1040. 

Apothecaries'  Hall  in  Ireland,  remarks  on 
the  new  regulations  of  the,  by  a  Pro- 
fessor in  the  School,  655. 

Apothecary,  MrvNorton  on  the  education  of 
the,  17. 

Arteries,  Mr.  Labatt  on  the  varieties  of  the, 

in  the  homan  system,  7. 
Arteritis,  Mr.  Norman  on,  666. 
Ascites,  Mr.  King  on  acapunotore  in,  55, 

*U2. 

Ashwell,  Dr.  on  haemorrhage  from  the  nn- 
impregnated  uterus,  associated  with  to- 
roors  of  varying  degrees  of  induration  and 
malignancy,  268. 

Asphyxia,  Dr.  Cape  on  artificial  respiration 
in,  59. 

Asj^and,  Mr.  on  the  physiological  and  pa- 
thological relations  of  the  heart,  781. 

B. 

Banner's,  Mr.  report  of  surgical  cases  ad- 
mitted into  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hos« 
pital  from  Sept.  1,  1836,  to  Sept  1, 1837. 
241. 

Barrett,  Mr.  on  a  new  stethoscope,  575 1 
cases  of  hydatids  reported  by,  80 1. 

Bayonet  woond,  clinical  observations  on  a 
recent  case  of,  by  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  390, 474. 

Basin,  Mr.  on  the  fibrous  membrane  be- 
neath the  pleura  pulmonalis,  780. 

Beaumont,  Mr.  on  the  treatment  <A  ix^x.-^ 
tares  b^  pVaaXei  qII^^ta  c9a\»>^^^. 
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Beli,  Sir  Charles,  on  the  difcoveries  of,  754. 
Bell,  Mr.  on  delinum  tremens,  897. 
Belladonna.    Mr.  Maclare's    remarks    on, 
g^ven  as  a  prophylactic  against  the  con- 
tagion of  scarlet  fever,  563. 
Bellingham,  Mr.  on  the  motions  and  sounds 

of  the  heart,  23. 
Black,  Dr.  on  the  epidemic  influenza,  95. 
Birkett's,  Mr.  cases  of  syphilis,  with  re« 

BMirks,  942. 
■  Bishop's,  Mr.  remarks  on  lepni  vnlgaris,  888. 
Black  vomit,  Mr*  M'Diarmid  on  a  case  of, 

in  an  African,  850. 
Bonnet,  M.  on  the  composition  and  absorp- 
tion of  pas,  408, 440,  48$. 
Books,    analyses    and    notices    of:— Dr. 
Quain's    elements  of   anatomy,  part  1, 
132 ;  series  of  anatomical  plates  in  litho- 
graphy, by  Qoain  and  Wilson,  ib. ;  Dr. 
Tumer^s   elements    of   chemistry,  sixth 
edition,  tSS;.  Edinbovgk  Dissector,  ib. ; 
Cydopssdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiotogy, 
154;  MiUer*s  Elements  of  Physiology, 
ib.f  Dr.  Grarea'  lecture  on  tbe  ranetions 
of  the  lymphatic  system,  tl5;  Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck's  Essay  on  Pyrexia,  215;  recent 
German   works,  216,  591;   Thomson^s 
I/>ndon  Dispensatoiyy  580;  Mr.  Jones 
'   on  the  first  changes  in  the  ova  of  the 
mammifera,  692  $  recent  publications  on 
the  nervous  system,  754. 
Borrett'Sy  Dr.  suggestions  for  the  better  re- 
gulation of  the  Irish  medical  charities, 
and  remarks  upon  the  bills  of  late  intro- 
duced into  parliament  for  that  purpose, 
1026. 
Brain,  on  the  microscopic  structure  of  the, 
and  of  the  tissues  intermixed  with  it,  747. 
Brain  and  spinal  mairow,  Mr.  Dendy  on 

effusions  into  the,  862. 
Brewster,  Sir  David,  on  the  changes  in  the 
crystalline  lens,  and  the  cause  and  cure 
of^^cataract,  525. 
Bridgwater  union,  editorial  observations  on 
the,  424;  notice  of  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  of  the,  824. 
British  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  papers  connected  with  medicine 
read  at  the  meeting  in  Lirerpool,  25. 
Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin,  clinical  lecture  by, 
on  disease  of  the  kidney,  106 ;  on  vari- 
cose veins  and  ulcers  of  the  leg,  184-,  264. 
Broughton,  the  late  Mr.,  80. 
Brown's,  Dr.  esse  of  menstruation  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  750. 
Bodd,  Dr.  and  Mr.    Bush,  report  bj,  of 
.  twenty  one  cases  of  cholera  which  occurred 
in  the  Seamen's   Hospital   Ship  Dread- 
nought, between  the  8Ui  and  28th  of  Oct. 
1857,478. 
Burials,   weekly  account  of,  52,  80,   112, 
144,  192,  224,  272,  504,  552,  400,  452, 
480,  512,  560,  592,  624,  672,  752,  784, 
83f,  864,  944,  992,  1040;  general  biU 
for  the  year,  1058. 


Burrows,  Dr.  George,  on  a  case  of  chronic 
laryngeal  disease,  complicated  with 
phthisis,  50. 


C. 


of. 


Cesarean  operation,  Mr.  Ward's 
817. 

Cape,  Dr.  on  artificial  respiration  during 
convulsive  fits  in  children,  59. 

Cataract,  Sir  D.  Brewster  on  the  cause  and 
cure  of,  525. 

Certificate,  refusal  of  a,  to  a  pupil,  263. 

Certificates  for  insurance  offices,  editorial 
observations  on  the  question  by  whom 
the  fees  should  be  paid,  299. 

Chapman,  Mr.  on  nitrate  of  silver  in  onta- 
neons  diseases,  96. 

Charterhouse  Square  Infirmary,  letter  from 
'*  A  Governor"  respecting  the  complaint 
of  the  exhibition  of  a  board  in  front  of  the 
institution,  510. 

Cheny,  Mr.  on  the  transport  of  the  wounded, 
752. 

Chemists  giving  evidence  as  sorgeons,  im- 
propriety of,  1057. 

Chest,  lectures  on  the  physiology  and  dis- 
eases of  the,  including  the  principlea  of 
physical  and  general  diagnosis,  delivered 
during  the  spring  seasons  of  1856  and 
1857,  at  the  Anatomical  School,  Kinner- 
ton-Street,  by  Charles  J.  B.  Williams, 
M.D.F.RJ3. :— Introductory  remarks  on 
the  claims  of  diseases  of  the  chest  to  be 
separately  considered,  1 ;  importance  of 
studying  their  physical  as  well  as  their 
general  sijps,  2  ;  illustrations,  ib.;  inrac- 
tical  insufficiency  of  either  class  of  signs 
separately,  5;  advantages  of  studying 
both  rationally,  4;  analysis  of  the  me. 
ohanism  of  respiration,  5;  forces  and 
mechanism  concerned  in  dilating  the 
chest,  upwards,  outwards,  and  down- 
wards, 6;  forces  which  diminish  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  ib. ;  modifications,  ib. ; 
internal  mechanism  of  respiration.  55; 
fbrm  of  the  air-tubes  and  cells, ib. ;  struc- 
ture of  the  air-tubes,  ib. ;  cartilages,  54  ; 
blood-vessels  of  the  long,  55 ;  chemistry 
of  respiration,  56 ;  changes  of  the  air 
and  of  the  blood,  ib. ;  physica]  cause  of 
the  change  of  colour  of  the  blood,  ib, ; 
adaptation  of  mechanism  to  chemical 
action,  57 ;  ciliary  motions  of  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membranes,  58  ;  vital  rela- 
tions of  respiration,  81;  respiration  an 
instinctive  action,  ib. ;  its  relations  to  the 
nervous  system,  82 1  nerves  of  the  lungs, 
ib. ;  nerves  of  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
ib. ;  mutual  dependencies  of  the  lungs, 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  heart,  illus- 
trated  by  a  diagram,  85  ;  asphyxia^ita 
causes  and  pathology,  85 ;  why  the  dr- 
culatiott  ceases    in  asphyxia,  86;    Dr. 
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Alison *8  experimontfl,  ib. ;  succession  of 
death  through  the  organs,  87 ;  bybema- 
tion,  ib. ;  Tarious  effects  of  cold  on  tho 
functions,  ib.  Physical  examination  of 
the  chest,  115;  modes  of  studying  the 
topography  of  organs,  ib. ;  examination  of 
the  chest  by  inspection  and  feeling,  114 ; 
natural  form  of  the  chest,  115;  postures 
for  inspection,  ib,;  examination  of  the 
motions  of  the  chest  by  sight  and  touch,  ib. 
The  nature  and  properties  of  sound,  146 ; 
sound  a  kind  of  motion,  ib, ;  explanation 
of  vibrations  of  sound,  146  ;  effect  of 
sound  on  the  molecules  of  bodies  (illus. 
tinted  by  diagrams),  ib. ;  explanation  of 
the  duration  of  sound,  of  pitch,  harmony, 
and  discord,  147;  conduction  of  sound, 
148 ;  reflection  of  sound,  ib, ;  modified 
echoes,  ib. ;  sources  of  sound,  ib. ;  modes 
of  increasing  and  transferring  sound,  149. 
Acoustic  properties  of  the  chest  tested  by 
percussion,  193;  clauses  of  the  sound  of 
percussion,  ib.;  modes  of  percussion,  im- 
mediate and  mediate,  194;  varieties  of 
the  sound  in  different  regions,  195 ;  in 
different  states  of  respiration,  ib. ;  prac- 
tice of  percussion,  ib. ;  acoustic  properties 
of  the  lungs  manifested  by  the  motions 
of  respiration,  196 ;  sounds  of  respiration 
—inspiration,  expiration,  ib.;  tracheal, 
bronehial,  and  vesicular  sounds,  ib. ;  va- 
Vietiea  of  the  sounds,  puerile  respiration, 
&c.,  198  ;  duration  of  the  sonnd  of  respi. 
ration,  &c.  199;  the  rhonohi,  273; 
importance  of  the  rhonchi  as  signs, 
f75 1  sounds  of  the  voice,  ib. ;  natural 
sounds,  their  causes  and  regions,  ib. ; 
morbid  sounds,  276;  bronchophony, 
ib. ;  sBgophony — p|ectoriIoquy,  277  ;  me- 
tallic and  amphoric  resonance,  ib.;  pec- 
toral fremitus,  ib. ;  sounds  of  friction,  ib. ; 
tabular  view  of  the  sounds  of  the  organs 
of  respiration,  278  ;  methods  of  auscuU 
tation,  353;  directions  for  percussion, 
ib.;  pleximeters,  354;  immediate  aus- 
cultation, ib. ;  advantages  of  mediate 
auscultation,  355 ;  the  stethoscope— its 
principles  and  construction,  ib.;  different 
kinds  of  stethoscope,  ib. ;  directions  tbr 
using  the  stethoscope,  357.  Examination 
of  the  cheat  through  the  vital  properties 
or  functions  of  its  organs,  433 ;  analysis 
of  the  general  symptoms  of  diseases  of  the 
chest,  lb. ;  dyspnoea,  its  nature  and  value, 
434;  frequent  breathing,  ib.;  feeling  of 
oppression,  ib.;  power  of  divers,  occ, 
435 1  Professor  Faradav's  mode  of  ena- 
bling a  person  to  hold  his  breath,  ib. ; 
table  of  the  causes  of  dyspnoea,  436  ; 
cough,  its  nature  and  causes,  436;  ca- 
tarrhal cough,  437 1  hackiitt  cough,  ib.; 
irritable  and  nervous  cough,  ib.;  con- 
vulsive cough,  438 ;  wheezing  cough, 
439 ;  hooping  cough,  ib. ;  hollow  cough, 
ib. ;  varieties  from  the  state  of  the  bron- 


chial secretion,  6cc.,  ib. ;  expectoration, 
5tS ;  explanation  of  the  act,  ib. ;  the 
matter  of  expectoration—its  nature  and 
value  as  a  sign,  514 ;  signs  derived  from 
the  form  and  weight  of  sputa,  516 ;  pain, 
its  nature  and  value  as  a  sign,  517 ; 
modes  of  testing  the  sensibilities  of  the 
chest,  ib.  Examination  of  the  cheat 
through  the  vital  properties  or  functions, 
593  ;  analysis  of  the  general  symptoms 
(concluded),  ib. ;  symptoms  connected 
with  the  circulation,  ib. ;  analysis  of  the 
pulse,  ib. ;  varieties  of  the  pulse,  ib. ;  state 
of  the  pulse  in  diseases  of  the  organs  of  iv. 
spiration,  595 ;  symptoms  from  the  venous 
and  capillary  circulation,  596;  symptoms, 
ib. ;  varieties  of  respiiation,  ib. ;  men. 
suration  of  the  chest,  116  ;  measurement 
of  fever,  or  increased  heal— perspiration, 
ib. ;  symptoms  from  the  state  of  the 
secretions  and  other  functions,  597; 
respective  value  of  the  physical  signs  and 
general  symptoms,  ib.  Diseases  of  the 
air-tubes,  673 ;  general  pathology  of  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane,  ib. ; 
bronchitis,  ib. ;  mild  bronchitis,  674 ; 
signs  and  course,  ib. ;  treatment  of  a 
"cold*'  by  palliatives,  675;  by  opium, 
676  ;  "  dry  method,''  ib. ;  severe  bron- 
chitis, 678;  signs  and  course,  ib.;  treat- 
ment, 679  i  asthenic  bronchitis,  ib. ; 
bronchitis  of  infants,  680.  Chronic  bron- 
chitis-—pathology,  753;  course  and  signs, 
ib. ;  treatment,  754 ;  croup— pathology 
and  signs,  755 ;  treatment,  ib. ;  hooping 
cough— signs,  756 ;  treatment,  ib. ;  dis- 
eases of  secretion,  757 ;  pituitous  ca- 
tarrh, ib. ;  pathology  and  signs,  ib. ; 
treatment,  ib. ;  dry  catarrh,  758;  patho- 
logy and  signs,  ib. ;  treatment — alkaline 
attenuants,  759 ;  bronchial  haemorrhage, 
ib.  Altered  sensibility  or  mobility,  833 ; 
spasmodic  asthma,  ib. ;  pathology  and 
course,  ib.  ;  physical  signs,  835 ;  extent 
and  effects  of  the  brondiiai  spasm,  ib. ; 
paralytic  or  atonic  asthma,  836 ;  mode  of 
production  and  signs,  ib.;  treatment  of 
the  paroxysm,  ib. ;  general  treatment, 
ib. ;'  signs  of  improvement,  837  ;  treat- 
ment of  paralytic  or  atonic  asthma,  ib. ; 
treatment  of  increased  sensibility  of  the 
bronchial  membrane,  838,  Changes  of 
structure,  913;  thickening  of  the  mem- 
branes, ib. ;  hypertrophy  of  the  longitu- 
dinal fibres — ngidity,  ib.;  pathology  and 
signs,  914;  treatment,  ib.;  dilatation  of 
the  bronchi— varieties,  ib. ;  pathology 
and  mode  of  production,  915 ;  symptoms 
and  effects,  917 ;  physical  signs,  and  their 
distinction  from  those  of  phthisis,  918  ; 
amphoric  sound  on  percussion,  ib. ;  treat- 
ment and  prevention,  ib. ;  ulcers  of  tho 
bronchi,  919, 
Chirayitine,  quina,  Ac,  Mr.  Schweitier's 
remarks  on,  173. 
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CbloTOiifl,  Mr.  Curling's  report  of  a  case  of, 
treated  by  M.  Louis  at  La  Piti^,  555. 

Cholera,  Dr.  Graves  on  the  treatment  of, 
100 ;  the  report  of  its  re-appearance  in 
an  epidemic  form  without  foundation, 
^20  $  Dr.  Venables  on  salts  of  lead  in, 
1^59 ;  recollections  of,  its  nature  and  treat- 
ment, by  Dr.  W.  Griffin,  of  Limerick, 
57«,  606,  643,  688,  724,  844,  880. 

Cholera  insurance  societies,  Mr. H.L.Smith 
on,  :ei3. 

Chorea,  Mr.  Turner's  case  of,  from  preg- 
nancy, 532 ;  Dr.  Aldis's  report  of  cases 
of,  with  remarks,  935w 

Choroid  gland,  or  choroid  muscle,  of  the 
fish's  eve,  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  on  the, 
650,  864. 

Circulation,  Mr.  Molloy  on  the  influence  of 
the,  in  producing  certain  cerebral  affec- 
tions, 553. 

Clark,  Sir  James,  a  baronetcy  conferred  on, 
224. 

,  Dr.  on  medical  relief  to  the  poor, 

896. 

Clendinning,  Dr.  on  the  functions  of  the 
encephalon  and  cerebellum,  795. 

Clutterbuck's,  Dr.  essay  on  pyrexia,  re- 
viewed, 215. 

Coles',  Mr.  hints  for  accoucheurs,  379 1  on 
the  position  during  delivery,  671. 

College  of  Surgeons,  lists  of  gentlemen  who 
have  received  diplomas,  272,  434,  784, 
944  ;  Mr. Tyrrell  elected  a  member  of  the 
Council  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Earle. 
864. 

Conquest's,  Dr.  account  of  the  results  of 
tapping  the  head  in  nineteen  cases  of 
hydrocephalus,  967. 

Convulsions,  puerperal.  Dr.  Lee's  report  of 
thirty-four  cases  of,  11. 

Cooper,  Mr.  Bransby,  on  hernia.  111. 

Cooper,  Mr.  Samuel,  note  from,  respecting 
a  case  of  fatal  bayonet  wound,  admitted 
into  University  College  hospital,  350; 
observations  on  the  case^  addressed  to 
the  pupils,  390,  470  ;  some  further 
observations  by,  on  the  case,  474 ; 
letter  from,  on  Uie  subject  of  a  challenge 
from  Mr.  Wakley,  478;  letter  from  a 
Student  of  University  College,  relative  to 
a  meeting  of  students  there,  510. 

Cory,  Mr.  on  the  induction  of  premature 
labour,  126. 

Cowan,  Dr.  on  the  acoustic  principles  of 
the  stethoscope,  155. 

Cox's,  Mr.  case  of  amaurosis  and  paralysis 
of  the  eyelid,  531. 

Cox's  edition  of  Cooper's  furgery,  complaint 

respecting,  590. 
Cox,  Dr.  Travers,  on  a  cyst  found  at  the 

under  surface  of  the  liver,  991. 
Crane,  Dr.  on  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  558. 
Creosote,  Mr.  Saunders  on  the  employment 
of^  as  an  odontalgic  remedy,  942. 


Crompton,  Mr.  on  injuries  of  tbe  eye  by 
percussion  caps,  175. 

Cross,  Mr.  on  the  employment  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  the  gonorrhoea  of  females,  99. 

Crystalline  lens,  Sir  David  Brewster  on  the 
changes  in  the,  and  the  cause  and  cure  of 
cataract,  523 ;  case  of  ossification  of  the, 
943. 

Curling,  Mr.  T.  B.  on  the  entosoa,  or  in- 
ternal parasites  of  the  human  body,  518, 
598,  634,  712,  791  ;  on  rupture  of  the 
heart  and  aorta,  894. 

Cut  throat,  severe  case  of,  1 11« 

Cyclopiedia  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
notice  of  the,  134. 


D. 


Death,  signs  of,  29. 

Delirium  tremens,  practical  observations  on, 

by  Dr.  Munk,  759 ;  Mr.  Bell  on,  897. 
Dendy,  Mr.  on  effusions  into  the  brain  and 

spinal  marrow,  862. 
Denham,  Mr.  on  a  case  of  glanders  in  the 

human  subject,  549. 
Dick,  Dr.  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of 

the  different  forms  of  porrigo,   328,  532, 

494 ;  on  the  employment  of  gunpowder  as 

a  medicine,  590. 
Directions,  medical,  for  the  ase  of  pedes- 
trian travellers,  83i. 
Discoverers,  the  rival,  pretensions  of  Dr. 

Hall  and  Dr.  Grant,  903. 
Dispensaries  in  London,    editorial    obser- 
vations on,  260. 
Dissection,   editorial  observations  on    the 

supply  of  subjects  for,  179. 
Drugs,  monthly  lists  of,  on  sale  in  the  £ng> 

lish  market,  31,  191,  351,  559,  751,  911, 

1039. 
Dn  Neaume,  Mr.  on  a  case  of  hydrophobia, 

from  which  the  patient  recovered,  538  ; 

further  paiticulars  of  the  case,  660, 
Du  Potet,  Baron,  on  animal  magnetism,  17; 

on  mesmerism,  291,  336,  375,419,  46:^ 

498. 
Dysmenorrhflea,  Dr.  Macintosh  on,  SS, 
Dysmenorrhoea,  chlorate  of  soda  in,  27i. 


E. 


Earle,  Mr.  J.  W.  on  the  fbrmation  of  pus, 
660. 

Earle,  Mr.  Henry,  notice  of  the  deatb  of 
665  ;  intended  tribute  to,  824,  864,  943. 

Eden,  Mr.  on  normal  and  abnormal  den- 
tition in  adults,  348. 

Edinburgh  Dissector,  notice  of  the,  133. 

Editorial  articles: — A  prospect  and  a  re- 
trospect, 19 ;   a  few  words  to  students. 
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70;  the  Blarring  ezperiments,  10? ;  rega-  Erperiments,  tLe  starring,  editorial  obter- 

lation  of  lunatic  asylums,   134 ;   on  the  nations  on  the,  10«  ;   results  of,  on  ani- 

supply  of  subjects  for  dissection,   179  }  mals,  with  the  blood  of  cholera  patients, 

professorship  of  pathology  in  University  779. 

of  J^ndon,  2l6  :  dispensaries  in  London,  Eye,  Mr.  Crompton  on  injuries  of  the,  by 
960 ;  certificates  for  insurance  offices,  299;  percu^on  caps,  175. 
on  the  remuneration  of  medical  men,  34^; 
neglect  of    the    sick  poor,   385;  Bridg- 
water Union,  494  ;  on  the  practical  teach*  F. 
ing  of  medicine,  467  ;  on  medical  exami- 
nations,  505  ;   a  case  of  life  insurance,  Falcon,  Mr.  on  a  case  of  large  exostosis  of 
546  ;   poisonous  candles,  577  ;  case   of  the  foot,  178 ;  on  a  case  of  transposition 
t^upposed  idiocy,  6 13, 663;  another  death  of  the  viscera,  731. 
from  starvation,  693;   lapse  of  legacies  Faraday,  Dr.  on  the  phenomena  of  electric 
from  insanity,  738 ;  convicuon  for  mala-  induction,  703 ;  on   the  nature  of  fatty 
praxis  in  midwifery,  770  ;  the  University  bodies,  and  the  application  of  stearine  to 
of  London,   820;    Dr.  Elliotson  on  the  the  manufacture  of  candles,  745;  on  the 
proposed    lectures    on  pathology,    853 ;  atmosphere    of   this    and  other  planets, 
military  punishments,  854  i  the  rival  dis-  910. 
coverers,  903,  930;  illustrations  of  me-  Fasting  woman,  a,  347. 
dical  competition,  9S7 ;  why  is  quackery  Femur,  Mr.  Banner   on  a  case  of  united 
successful^  981;   can  quackery  be  sup-  fracture  of  the,  949 ;  Mr.  Grantham  on  a 
pressed?  1031.  case  of  fracture  of  the,  with  fracture  of 

Klliotson,  Dr.  and  the  proposed  lectures  on  the  epiphyses,  799. 

pathology,  851.  Fergosson,  Dr.  on  yellow  fever,  1091. 

Ellis's,  Mr.  cases  of  uterine  disease,  911.  Fever,  epidemic,  M.  Staberoh  on  the  ernp- 

Embryology,  Mr.  Miller  on,  951 .  tion  attending  it,  973. 

Emphysema,     vesicular    and    interlobular.  Fever,  tertian,  sweating  of  blood  from  the 

Mr.  Curling's  report  of  cases  of,  treated  feet  in,  98. 

by  M.  Louis,  in  La  Piti^,  111,  139.  Fever, malignant  remittent,  Mr. Macdiarmid 

Enamel  cards,  pernicious  effects  of,  661.  on,  444. 

Encephalon  and  cerebellum,  Dr.  Clendin-  Fever,  typhoid,  Mr.  Curling  on  two  cases 

ning  on  the  functions  of  the,  795.  of,  treated  by  M.  Lewis,  690. 

Endocarditis,  Mr.  Thumam  on  some  of  the  Fever,  malignant,  of  British  Guiana,  Dr. 

effects  of,  and  particularly  on  the  scutiform  William  Fraser  on  the,  640;  Dr.  Fergusson 

thickening  of  the  aortic  valves,  6(5.  on.  1091. 

Enteritis,  Mi.  Curling's  report  of  two  cases  Field,  Mr.  note  from,  in  reply  to  some  edi- 

of.   treated    by   M.   Louis  at  La  Pitie,  torial    observations    on    the    inquest  on 

55.  Mary  Stonard,  783. 

Eotosoa,   Mr.  T.  B.  Curiing's  lectures  on  .Finch,  Dr.  on  lunatic  asylums,  333. 

the  : — acephalocysts,  590  •  echinococcus.  Fistula,  recto- vesical,  Mr.  Banner  on  a  esse 

599 ;    cercaria    seminis,    xoosperms,    or  of,  944. 

matoxua,  598 ;  trichina  spiralis,  599 ;  cys-  Foetus  in  utero.  Dr.  Lilbum  on  the  means  of 

ticercus  celluloase,    60t ;    tasnia  solium,  ascertaining  the  vitality  of  the,  63. 

609  ;  bothriocephaltts  latus,  634 ;  polys-  Forbes,   Dr.  James,  notice  of  the  death  of 

toma  pingnicola,635 ;  distoma  hepaticum,  359. 

or  liver  fluke,  ib. ;  filaria  medinensis—  Ford's,  Mr.  report  on  scurvy,  160,  956. 

roedina,  or  Guinea  worin---dracttnculus.  Forensic  Medicine,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith's 

636  ;  filaria  oculi,637  ;  filaria  bronchialis,  lectures    on  :  —  Introductory     remarks, 

6  >8  ;  tricocephalus  dispar,  ib. ;  spiroptera  995 ,  object  of  medical  science  not  merely 

hominis,719;strongyIusgigas,ib.  ;ascaris  the  removal  of  disease—available  to  the 

lumbricoides,  Inmbhcus  teres,  or  common  .ends  of  justice,  ib. ;  why  forensic  medi- 

round  worm,  714 ;  A.  vermicularis,  717  ;  cine  is  included  in  the  medical  curriculum, 

spurious  worms,  793 ;  the  ectozoa,  or  pa-  ib. ;  the  medical  man  often  the  most  im- 

rasitic  insects,  ib.  portant  witness  in  courts  of  justice,  996  ; 

Estlin,   Mr.  on  a  case  of  retention  of  nrine  in   all   questions  relating  to  the   public 

from  tumors  within  the  bladder,  641 .  health,  997 ;  why  it  is  necessary  to  make 

Examinations,  medical,  editorial  observa-  forensic  medicine   a  distinct  branch    of 

tions  on,  50.  study,  930  ;    term  proper  for  the  desig- 

Examiners,  hints  for,  73.  nation  of  this  branch  of  science,  931  ; 

Exhibition,     indecent,     in     Cbarter-honae  precise  province  of  the  medical  witness^ 

Square,  399.  of  the   lawyer,  ib. ;  subjects  included  in 

Exostosis  of  the  foot,  Mr.  Falcon  on  a  case  the  field  of  forensic  medicine,  933 ;   ta- 

of,  179.  bular  view,  93-1. — On  Evidence,  305  ; 
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acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  evidence 
necessary  to  the  medical  witness,    ib. ; 
insa£Bciency  of  common  sense,  ib. ;  de- 
sirableness    of    systematic    knowledge, 
306 ',  sources  from  which  such  knowledge 
may  be  derived,  ib.  ;    cTidence^testi. 
mony,  ib.  ;  complex  evidence,  ib.  ;  facts 
the  subject  matter  of  evidence,  307  ;  prin- 
cipal and  evidentiary  facts,  ib. ;  physical 
and    psychological   facts,    ib.  ;  positive 
and  negative  facts,  ib. ;  cause  of  belief  in 
evidence,  ib  ;  analysis,  ib. ;  experience, 
303 ;  mental  law  to  which  belief  in  evi- 
dence is  referable,  ib.;  experience  the 
cause  of  belief  in  et idence,  309  \  cause  of 
belief  in  testimony,  ib.;   etidence,  per- 
sonal  or  real,  311 ;  evidence  the  source  of 
human  knowledge,  101  ;   legal  evidence, 
ib. ;  medical  evidence,  ib. ;  legal  decision 
founded  on  evidence,  ib.  \  consequence  of 
fallacious   evidence,  ib. ;  probative  force 
of  evidence,  40S  ;  how  incorrectness  or 
incompleteness  produces  false  judgment, 
ib. ;  false  judgment,  what,  ib.  ;  degrees 
of  probative  force,  ib.;  standard  degrees, 
ib. ;   qualities  by  which   the    probative 
force  of  evidence  may  be  raised  above  or 
below  the  standard,  403 ;  perjury  and 
bias,  ib. ;  expression  of  strength  and  per- 
suasion, ib.;  Bentham's  scale,  404}  direct 
and  circumstantial  evidence,  ib. ;  facts  and 
inferences,  40.5 ;  chain  of  evidence,  406  ; 
cumulative  nature  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, illustrated  by  the  case  of  Captain 
Donellan,  ib.  ;    confirmative   and    infir- 
mative  facts,  ib. ;  fallaciousness  of  evi- 
dence,  ib. ;  fallaciousness  of  direct  evi- 
dence— of  circumstantial  evidence,  482; 
cases  in    illustration,    ib. ;    misdecision 
sometimes  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
ignorance — ignorance  which  science  sub- 
sequently removes,  483 ;  induction  as  to 
punishm'ent,  484 ;  doctrine  of  Livingston 
on  the  punishment  of  death,  ib. ;  doctrine 
of  Bentbam,  485  ;  doctrine  of  Paley,  ib. ; 
application   of   the  general    doctrine  of 
evidence  on  the  special  subject  of  forensic 
medicine — practical  rules  thence  dedu- 
cible  for  the  collection  of  facts  and  in- 
duction of  inferences,  561 ;    restrictions 
on   the  deposition    of  evidence   in    the 
English  courts  of  law,  625 ;  penalties  im- 
posable  on  the  medical  witness  for  non- 
attendance,  628 ;  courts  of  law  in  which 
the  medical  witness  may  be  called  upon 
to  give  evidence,  ib. ;   apparent  death, 
705  ;  errors  as  to  the  fact  of  death,  ib. ; 
signs  of  real  death-^  cessation  of  the  cir- 
culation and  respiration,  706 ;   uncertain 
higns,  ib.;  certain  signs,  ib. ;  rigidity,  ib. ; 
putrefaction,  707  ;  loss  of  muscular  con- 
tinctility,  ib. ;  causes  of  death,  ib. ;   ex- 
tt-ipal   violence,   708;    natural  disease. 


ib. ;  diseases  of  the  nervoua  syatem,  ib.  | 
structures  of  cranium,  ib. ;   dura  mater, 
709 ;    idiopathic,    ib.  ;    connected  with 
affections  of  the  ear,  710 ;  gorged  con- 
dition of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  dora 
mater,  71 1  ;   distension  and  corrogatioo 
of  the  dura  mater,  785 ;   inner  surface 
spotted  with  clusters  of  red  points,  ib. ; 
deposition  of  matter  between  its  lamine, 
786  ;  deposition  of  bone,  ib. ;  tumors,  ib.{ 
diseases  of  the  sinusus,  ib. ;  diseases  of 
the  glandule  pacchioni,  ib. ;  adhesions 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arach- 
roid,  708  ;  effusion  of  serum  between  the 
dura  mater  and  arachnoid,  ib. ;   effusion 
of  blood,  ib. ;  aneurismal  sacs,  ib  ;  ossi- 
fication of  the  arteries,  ib. ;  diseases  of 
the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  ib. ;   in- 
creased vascularity  sometimes  accompa. 
nied  with  the  deposition  of  false  mem- 
brane, 788 ;  thickening  and  loss  of  trans- 
parency, 789;  efifiision  of  serum   tinged 
with  blood,  ib. ;  ecchymoses,  ib. ;  depo- 
sition of  lymph,  pus,  or  fibrin,  ib. ;  loose- 
ness or  separation  of  the  membranesv  ib. ; 
preternatural  firmness  of  adhesion,  790 ; 
tumors,  ib. ;  serous  cysts,  ib. ;   flattening 
of  the  convolutions,  ib. ;  hypertrophy  <rf' 
the  brain,  ib. ;  inanition,  791  ;  change  of 
colour  in  the  cineritious  substance  of  the 
brain,  865 ;  change  in  consistence,  ib. : 
laceration — ulceration,   866  ;    scrofnloiis 
tubercles,  ib. ;  change  of  colour  an  the 
medullary  substance,  ib.;  ecchynuMis— 
cloudiness,  867  ;  medullary  substance  of 
a  grey  colour,  ib. ;   ramoUissement,  ib, ; 
diffuse    suppuration,   ib. ;    encysted  ab- 
scess, ib, ;  induration,  863 ;  these  changes 
sometimes  unattended  with   any  appre- 
ciable syncptoms  during  life,  ib. ;  effusion 
of  serous  fluid  into  the  ventricles,  ib.  ; 
coagulable  lymph,    or    purulent  matter, 
poured  into  the  ventricles,  869 ;  effusion 
of  blood  into   the  ventricles,  ib. ;    apo- 
plexy— premonitory  symptoms,  ib. 
Fracture,  Mr.  Adams*  report  of  cases  of,  ad- 
mitted into  the  London  Hospital,  26;  Mr. 
T.  M.  Oreenhow  on  the  treatment  of,  If  4 ; 
rare  case  of,  of  the  humerus,  189 ;  Mr. 
Banner  on  a  case  of,  of  the  second  lum- 
bar  vertebra,  248  ;   simple,  of  the  lower 
extremities,   Mr.  Sweeting  on  the  treat- 
ment of,  by  plaster  of  Paris  casts,  469, 
750  ;  Mr.  Beaumont  on  the  treatment  of, 
by  plaster  of  Paris  casts,  589;  Mr.  Ingle 
on  the  treatment  of,  by  the  same  means, 
850;  compound,  of  the  leg,  case  of,  fol- 
lowed by  amputation,  with  clinical  remarks 
by  Messrs.  White  and  Guthrie,  932  ;  M. 
Velpeau's  treatment  of,  143. 
Fttllagar,  Mr.  on  a  case  in  which  fatal  con- 
vulsion followed  the  operation  of  nasvus, 
529. 
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spinal  marrow/86i;  Mr.  Birkett  on  »y- 

G.  philii,  949.                                               ^ 

Ooy,  Dr.  on  the  effect  of  posture  on  the 

Gangrasna  polmonum,  case  of,  97.  palse,  190. 
Gangrene  of  the  lungs.   Dr.   Crane  on    a 

case  of,  558.  ^ 
Gardner.  Dr.  remarks  by,  shewing  that  the 

purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants  is  of  two  Hadwen,  Mr.  on  a  case  of  popliteil  aneu- 

species,  \6,  rism,  941. 

Gastritis,  Mr.  Curling's  report  of  a  case  of,  Haematemesis,  Mr.  Curling's  report  of  a  case 

treated  by  M.  Louis,  at  La  Piti6  o^  treated  by  M.  Louis,  at  La  Piti^,  556. 

German  publications,  recent,  critical  notices  Halford,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  results  of  the 

of,  99,  39.  successful  practice  of  physic,  774. 

Glanders,  Mr.  Denham  on  a  case  of,  in  the  ^*^'>  ^'*  Marshall,  and  Afr.  Newport,  930, 

human  subject,  549.  ^85. 

Goadby,  Mr.  op  the  skeleton  of  insects  dis-  Halliday,  Sir  Andrew,   on  the   malignant 

played  through  a  microscope.  780.  ^«ver  of  British  Guiana,  639 ;  Dr.  Fer- 

Gonorrhoea  of  females,  Mr.  Taylor  on  the  gusson  in  reply,  1091. 

application  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  Harbord,  Mr.  on  the  effects  of  a  blow  on  the 

in   the,   65;  Mr.  Cross  on  the  employ-  stomach,  61. 

meat  of  nitrate  of  silver  in,  99.  Hare,  Mr.  on  curvature  of  the  spine,  93. 

Gorham's,  Mr.  observations  on  the  pulses  of  Hawkins',  Dr.  F.  case  of  hydrophobia,  905. 

infants,  391  ;   on  a  case  of  imperforate  Hawkins*,  Mr.  Cassar,  lectures  oq  tumors  j 

anus,  598  j  on  a  case  of  fungoid  disease  ^^  "  Tumors,  Mr.  C.  Hawkins*  lectures 

of  the  kidney,  764.  on." 

Grantham,  Mr.  account  by,  of  a  large  spha-  Heart,  Mr.  Bellingham  on  the  motions  and 

celating  wound  of  the  integuments,  454;  sounds  of  the,  93;  second  report  of  the 

on  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  femur,  with  London  Committee  of  the  British  Asso. 

separation  of  the  epiphyses,  799.  ciation  on  the  motions  and  sounds  of  the. 

Gratuitous  services  of  medical  men,  remarks  ^^  >  ^^r.  Aspland  on  the  physiolos^ical 

on,  by  ««  Medicus,"  380.  »nd  pathological  relations  of  the,  781  f 

Graves,  Dr»  on  the  treatment  of  cholera,  Mr.  Tbumam  on  a  case  of  rupture  of  the, 

100  ;    on  the  most  convenient  mode  of  ^^^  ^n  haemorrhage  into  the  pericardium  ^ 

making  sugar  of  lead  pills,  144 ;  lecture  without  rupture  of  the  heart  or  great  ves. 

on  the  functions  of  the  lymphatic  system,  ^e\%,  813;  Mr.  Thumam  on  aneurism  of 

reviewed,  916 ;  remarks  on  phrenologists  the,  839. 

and  Dr.  EUiotson,  being  a  postscript  to  Heart  and  aorta,  Mr.  T.  B.  Curling  on  mp- 

his  introductory  lecture,  799.  ture  of  the,  894. 

Gray,  Mr.  on  the  formation  of  shells,  830.  Hernia,    strangulated,    case  of,   95  ;    Mr. 

Greenhow,  Mr.  T.  M.  on  the  treatment  of  Bransby   Cooper  on,  111;    necessity  of 

fractures,  194.  exemplifying    the  intricate   parts  o^   in 

Gregory's,  Dr.  report  on  small-pox,  860.  works  on  anatomy,   993  ;   strangulated. 

Griffin's,  Dr.  W.  of  Limerick,  recollections  ^^^^  of,  499 ;  strangulated,  two  cases  of, 

of  cholera,  its  nature  and  treatment,  579,  ^^1* 

606,  643,  688,  794,  844,  880.  Hernia,  femoral,  difficult  diagnosis  in  a  case  , 

Gunpowder,  Dr.  Dick  on  the  employment  of,  559. 

of,  as  a  medicine,  590.  "i'l.  Mr.  on  the  system  of  medical  attend- 

Guy's  Hospital  report,  73.  .**nc«  under  the  new  Poor-Law,  68. 

Guy's  Hospital  Physical  Society,  papers  read  Hingeston's,  Mr.  J.  A.  remarks  on  rheuma- 

at  the  :— Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  on  hernia,  tism,  367. 

Ill;  Dr.  Guy  on  the  effect  of  posture  on  ^ip*  ^^^^^  of  irreducible  dislocation  of  the, 

the  pulse,  190;  Dr.  Ash  well  on  hnmor-  '^* 

rhage  from    the  unimpregnated    uterus,  Holloway's  universal  ointment,   note  from 

associated  with  tumors  of  varying  degrees  ^^^  ^*  Brodie  respecting,  839  ;  from  Mr. 

of  induration  and  malignancy,  968 ;  Mr.  Scrapie,  1037. 

Eden  on  normal  and  abnormal  dentition  Hdpital  de  la  Piti^,  Mr.  Curling's  reports 

in  adults,  348 ;  Mr.  Iliff  on  the  difficulty  of  cases  treated  at  the,  1 09, 1 39, 544, 690. 

of  diagnosis  in  the  commencement  of  ma-  Humerus,  Mr.  Thompson  on  a  rare  case  of 

lignant  diseases  in  the  abdomen,   479;  fracture  of  the,  189. 

Mr.  Molloy  on  the  influence  of  the  circu-  Hunterian  oration,  delivered  by  Mr.  Tra- 

lation  ill  producing  certain  cerebral  affec-  '*">  ^"o^  account  of  the,  894. 

tions.  553 ;  Mr.  Norman  on  arteritis,  666 ;  Hydatids,  Mr.  Barrett's  cases  of,  801 . 

Mr.  Aspland  on  the  physiological  and  pa-  Hydrocephalus,    Dr.  Conquest's  account  of 

tbological  relations  of  the  heart,  78 1;  Mr.  the  resulu  of  tapping  the  head  in  nine- 

Dendy  on  effusions  into  the  brain   and  teen  cases  of,  967. 
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Uydropbobia,  Mr.  Jonref  on  a  case  of,  73; 
another  case,  199  ;  Dr.  F.  Hawkins*  case, 
^05  ;  Mr.  Du  Neoiune  on  a  case,  of,  frcaoL 
which  the  patient  recovered,  538,  660. 

Hydrops  articuli,  on  the  employment  of 
tartar  emetic  in,  907. 

Hysteria,  Mr.  Sandys*  anomalous  case  of, 
765.. 

Hysteria,  Mr.  Jacob  on  a  case  of,  976. 


I. 


Idiocy,  supposed,  editorial  observations  on 
a  case  of,  613,662. 

Iliff,  Mr.  on  the  difficolty  of  diagnosis  in 
the  commencement  at,  malignant  diseases 
of  the  abdomen,  479. 

Inflammation,  chronic,  morbid  alterations  in 
the  articular  tissues  from,  76. 

lufluenza,  the  epidemic.  Dr.  Black  on  the, 
«3. 

Inhalation,  Sir  C.  Scadamore  on,  in  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  804. 

Ingle,  Mr.  on  the  treatment  of  fractures  by 
plaster  of  Paris  casts,  R50. 

Inquest  involving  "  a  very  nice  point,*'  741. 

Insanity,  editorial  observations  on  the  lapse 
of  legacies  from,  738. 

Insurance  certiflcates,  fees  for,  670. 

Insurance  offices,  medical  men  ought  to  be 
remunerated  by  the,  942. 

Irish  College  of  Surgeons,  pharmacy  laws, 
(k)7. 

Irinh  College  of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries* 
Hall,  reply  to  a  Professor  in  the  School  of 
tlie  Hall,  by  a  member  of  the  College, 
732,  767 ;  contradiction  of  statements 
respecting  the,  819;  editorial  observa- 
tions on  the  controversy  regarding  the, 
907  ;  Dr.  Alcock  on  the  proposed  changes 
in  the,  900*,   932,  941*.  1040*. 

Irish  medical  charities.  Dr.  Borrett's  sug- 
gestions for  the  "better  regulation  of,  and 
remarks  upon  the  bills  lately  introduced 
into  parliament  for  that  ])urpose,  1026. 

Irritation,  spinal,  Dr.  G.  Watson's  cases  of, 
811. 

liiiis,  Mr.  Lawrence  on  a  case  of,  combined 
with  scaly  syphilitic  eruption,  473« 


J. 


Jaw,  Dr.  Lawrie  on  a  case  of  amputation  of 
the  lower  part  of  the,  64. 

3cfft€ys\  Mr.  Julius,  strictures  upon  Dr. 
Amott's  treatise  upon  warming  and  ven- 
tilating, 959,  1017. 

Jones,  Mr.  Wharton,  on  the  ova  of  man  and 
inamroifcrous  brutes,  as  they  exist  in  the 
ovaries  before  impregnation,  680,  719  ; 
observations  by,  on  the  pathology  of  sta- 


phyloma, 847 ;  on  the  so-called  choroid 
gland,  or  choroid  muscle,  of  the  fish's  eve. 
650,  864.  ' 


K. 


Kerrison,  Dr.  on  the  education  of  geoexal 

practitioners,  126. 
Kidney,   clinical  lecture  by  Sir  Benjamin 

Brodie,  on  disease  of  the,    106  ;  fungoid 

disease  of  the,  Mr.  Gorham  on  a  case  of. 

764.  * 

King,  Mr.  on  acupuncture  in  ascites.  55. 
332.  ' 


L. 


Labatt,  Mr.  Hamilton,  on  the  irregularities 
in  the  human  arterial  system,  7. 

Labour,  premature,  Hr.  Cory  on  tbe  induc- 
tion of,  126. 

Laced  stockings,  Mr.  Ridge  <m  tlie  iajurioos 
effecu  of,  899. 

Lawrence's,  Mr.  clinical  lectures  : on  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  with  depession  and  in- 
jury of  the  dura  mater  and  the  brain,  and 
on  cancer  of  the  lips,  345  ;  on  encysted 
tumors  of  the  eyelids,  on  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  eve,  on  syphilitic  iritis, 
and  strumous  ophthalmia,  471  ;  on  the 
▼enereal  disease,  616  ;  on  syphilis,  743. 

Lawrie,  Dr.  account  by,  of  a  case  of  aBpc* 
lation  of  a  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  64  ;  ac- 
count by,  of  the  dissection  of  an  old  dislo- 
cation of  the  thumb,  with  remarks  and 
experiments,  93. 

Laycock,  Mr.  on  the  reaction  of  the  saliva 
upon  red  and  blue  litmus  and  turmeric 
paper,  43 ;  cases  of  pulmonary  affection, 
with  remarks,  456. 

Lead  colic,  case  of,  from  swallowing  small 
shot,  9-10. 

Lectures,  table  shewing  the  amount  of  fees 
at  difierent  schools,  for  unlimited  attend- 
ance on  those  required  by  tbe  College  of 
Surgeons  and  Society  of  Apothecaries,  30. 

Lee,  Dr.  Robert,  report  by,  of  thirty-four 
cases  of  puerperal  convulsions.  It;  ac- 
count by,  of  the  case  of  a  female  with  four 
mamma;  and  nipples,  666. 

Legacies,  editorial  observations  on  the  lapse 
of,  from  insanity,  738. 

Lepra  vulgaris,  Mr.  Bishop's  remarks  on, 
888. 

Life  insurance  fees,  note  respecting,  from 
"  A  Physician,"  suggesting  a  mode  for 
the  profession  to  express  their  sentiments 
respecting,  512 ,  editorial  observations  on 
a  case  of,  546. 

Lilhurn.  Dr.  on  the  means  of  determining 
^^bether  a  foetus  in  utero  be  alive,  63. 

Liver  abscess,  case  of,  747. 
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Literpool  Nortbern  Hospital.  Mr.  Banner's 
report  of  surgical  cases  admitted  into  the, 
from  Sept.  1,  1836,  lo  Sept.  I,  laST,  241. 

London  Hospital  reports,  25.  142,  192,  270, 
303,  349,  398,  431 ,  479.  551. 

Xord,  Mr.  on  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of 

circulation  in  the  scolopendra,  892. 
Lovegrove,  Mr.  on  a  remarkable  case  of 

triplets,  530. 
Lunatic  asylums,  editorial  observations  on 
the  regulation  of,  134 ;  Dr.  Finch  on,  333. 


M. 

Macdiarmid,  Mr.  on  malignant  remittent 
fever,  444;  on  a  case  of  black  vomit  in 
an  African,  850. 


Lee,  666  \  Mr.  Widmer's  narrative  of  a 
case  in  which  the  parotid  gland  was  ex- 
tirpated, ib.;  Dr.  Wilson  on  two  cases  of 
tumors  pressing  upon  the  supeiior  vena 
cava,  causing  oedema  of  the  face  and  su- 
perior extremities,  ib. ;  Mr.  Thumam  on 
aneurisms  of  the  heart,  829;   Mr.  Had- 
wen  on  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  941 ; 
Mr.  Stafford  on  division  of  stricture  of 
the  rectum  high  up  in  the  gut,  ib. ;  Dr. 
Travers  Cox's  description  of  a  cyst  found 
at  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  991 ; 
Mr.  Vincent's  observations  on  the  dislo- 
cations  of  pbalarges  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  ib.  t  Mr.  Staffoid  on  the  perforation 
of  the  third  lobe  of  the  prostate  gland,  992. 
Medicine,    editorial    observations   on    the 
practical  teaching  of,  467. 


Macintosh,  Dr.  on  dysmenorrhoea,  23 ;  on  Medicine  and  surgery,  late  improvements 

the  diseases  of  stone-cutters  about  Edin-  jn,  777. 

burgh.  24;   on  the  morbid  anatomy  of  j^edico- Botanical  Society   of  London,  re- 

cholero,  ib.  port  of  a  paper  read  at  the,  by  Mr.  Saon- 

Mackensie,  Dr.  on  a  case  of  tubercular  le-  ^^^^^  on  the  employment  of  creosote  as 

prosy,  67.  an  odantalgic  remedy,  942. 

Mackintosh,  Dr.  of  Edinburgh,  notice  of  the  **  Medicus,"  remarks  by,  on  the  gratuitous 

death  of,  220.  services  of  medical  men,  380. 

Macleod's,  Dr.  lectures  on  rheumatism  and  Meeson,  Mr.  on  the  action  of  chlorine  on 

its  eifecU,  see  "  Rheumatism,  Dr.  Mao-  the  alkaloids,  224. 

leod's  lectures  on."  Meningitis,  Mr.  Parratt  in  a  case  of,  with 

Maclure's,  Mr.  remarks  on  the  extract  of  suppuration  in  the  ventricles,  978. 

belladonna,     given     as    a    prophylactic  Menstruation,  Dr.  Brown's  case  of,  at  an 

against  the  contagion  of  scarlet  fever,  363.  advanced  age,  730. 

Madden,  Mr.    on  the  connexion  between  Mesmerism,  Baron  da  Potet  de  Sennevoy 

nerves  and  muscles,  23.  on,  291,  336,  375,  419,  463,  498. 

Magnetism,  animal,  the  Baron  du  Potet's  Meteorological  Journal,  32,  80,  112,  144, 

defence  of,  17.  192,  224,  272.  352,  400,  432,  512,  592, 

Magnetism,   animal,  expose  of,  824,  856.         6*24,  672,  704,  752.  784,  832,  864,  944. 

986, 1034.  Molioy,  Mr.  on  the  influence  of  the  circula- 

Manin,  Mr.  on  a  case  in  which  a  tobacco-  .     .     - 


tion  in  producing  ceitain  cerebral  affec- 
tions, 553. 

IU....O.J.  - — ^j    Morgan's,  Mr.  report  on  scurvy,  295. 

nected  with,  611 ;  editorial  observations     Morphia,  new  test  of  the  presence  of,  28. 

on  a  recent  conviction  for  malapraxis  in,     Morton,  Mr.  on  the  symptoms  of  straugo- 

770.  lated  intestine.  506 ;  on  a  fatal  case  of 


pipe  was  broken  in  the  urethra,  255. 
Midwifery,  remarks  by   Mr.   M'lvor   con 


Military  punishmenu,  editorial  observations 

on,  8^4. 
Miller,  Mr.  on  embryology,  251. 
Minto's,  Mr.  report  on  scurvy,  258. 
M'lvor,  Mr.  remarks  by,  connected  with 

midwifery,  611. 
Medical  witnesses'  bill,  an  account  required 


strangulated  hernia,  in  which  the  symp- 
tom of  vomiting  was  present  before  the 
operation  was  i>erformed,  588. 
Miiller,  Professor,  on  the  human  voice,  39, 
88  ;  elements  of  physiology,  reviewed, 
134;   notice  of  a  portrait  of,  just  pub- 

««.v- -—  -, lished.  400. 

from  Mr.  Baker,  of  the  application  of  the     Mnnk,  Dr.  practical  observations  by,  on  de- 

subscnptions  received  by  him  for  defray-        Urium  cum  tremore,  759. 

ing  the  expenses  attending  petitions  to    Murray,  Sir  James,  notice  of  a  paper  read 


parliament  on  the  subject  of  the,  271. 
Medical  and  Chirurgioal  Society,  papers 
read  at  the: — Mr.  Phillips  on  the  result 
of  amputations  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, 304;  Mr.  Travers  on  removal  of 
the  clavicle,  396  ;  abstract  of  a  report  of 


by,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in 
Liverpool,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
prove  that  various  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  arose  from  the  presence  of  certain 
salts  in  the  blood,  23. 


twenty-one  cases  of  cholera  that  occurred  Muscle,  case  of  rupture  of  a,  24. 

in   the   Seamen's  Hospital  Ship   Dread-  Myriipoda  and  arachnida,  Mr.  Newport  on 

nought,  betwt*en  the  8th  and  28th  of  Oc-  the  anatomy  of  certain  structures  in  the, 

lober,  1837, 478  i  history  of  a  female  who  wLich   have   been  thought  to    have  be- 

hds  four  mammae  and  nipples,  by  Dr.  U.  longed  to  the  nervous  system,  970« 
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N. 

Namt*  Mr.  Fullagar't  case  of  fatal  cootoI- 
lion  during  the  operadon  of,  529. 

Natb'i,  Mr.  obaervatioiu  oo  quarantmey 
and  description  of  the  lasaretto  at  Mar- 
irUles,  &Sd. 

Nematoidea,  new  genot  of,  S9. 

Nerves,  review  of  recent  publications  on  the 
subject  of  the,  754. 

Nerrotts  system.  Rev.  W.  Whewell  on  die 
history  of  discoTeries  in  the,  .525. 

Newport,  Mr.  George,  on  the  anatomy  of 
certain    stmctures    in    myriapoda    and 

•  arachnida,  which  have  been  thought  to 
have  belonged  to  the  nervous  system,  970. 

Norman,  Mr.  on  arteritis,  666. 

Norton,  Mr.  on  the  education  of  the  apo- 
thecary, 17. 

Nunn,  Mr.  on  early  rupture  of  the  aterus, 
1030. 


O. 


Operations,  various,  at  St  George's,  138, 

««0. 
Ophthalmia,    purulent,     of    infants,     Mr. 

Gardner  on,  16. 
Ophthalmia,  strumous,  Mr.  Lawrence  on  a 

case  of,  474. 
Optic  nerve,  Mr.  Solly  on  the  office  of  the 

cerebral  eztremi^  of  the,  851 . 
Ossification,  case  of,  of  the  crystalline  lens, 

943. 
Ova  of  roan  and  the  mammiferous  brutes, 

Mr.  Wharton  Jones  on  the,  as  they  exist 

in  the  ovaries  before  impregnation,  680. 


P. 


Paracentesis  thoracis,  notice  by  Dr.  Wat- 
son of  a  successful  case  of,  omitted  in  a 
late  clinical  lecture  on  the  subject,  785. 

Purratt,  Mr.  on  a  case  of  meningitis,  with 
suppuration  in  the  ventricles,  978. 

Pathology,  editorial  observations  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  chair  of,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  1*2^  \  discussion  in  i^in- 
bur^h  regarding  the  institution  of  a,  in 
that  University,  and  letter  fiom  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  subject,  tt^. 

Pericardium,  adherent,  Dr.  WaUon  on  the 
diagnosis  in,  544. 

Philip,  Dr.  A.  P.  W.  on  the  practical  in- 
ferences which  result  from  some  late  phy- 
siological investigations  respecting « the 
laws  of  the  vital  functions  in  the  n.ore 
perfect  animals,  2S5,  284,  312. 

Phrenologists  and  Dr.  EUiotoon,  Dr.  Graves' 
remarks  on,  729. 

PUth'ifiis  pnlnionalis,  Sir  C.Scudamore  on 
iu/jiiation  in,  804. 


Physic,  Sir  Henry  Halibrd  on  mame'ci  ths 
results  of  the  sucoesafol  prBctica  o^  774. 

Physician,  a  resurrectionist,  8S5. 

Placenta,  remarkable  caao  of  inflaaaaaatifla 
and  suppuration  of  the,  937  ;  Mr.  Wether- 
field  on  disease  of  the,  961. 

Pleurisy,  Mr.  Curling's  report  of  cases 
of,  treated  by  M.  Louis,  in  LaPiti^,  109, 
554  ;  clinical  lecture  on,  bj  I>r.  Watson, 
606. 

Plenrd  ptthnooalis,  M.  Bana  on  tibofibrow 
membrane  beneath  the,  780. 

Poisoning,  supposed  case  of,  79 ;  Bir.  Tysoa 
on  a  case  of,  with  cream  of  tartar,  177. 

Poisonous  candles,  editorial  obaerratioDS  on 
the  effecu  of,  577  ;  extract  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Westminster  Society  oc,  bS5, 

Poor-law,  Mr.  Hill  on  the  system  of  medical 
attendance  under  the,  78 ;  e<litorial  obser- 
vaticns  on  the  starving  experiments,  lOS; 

Ktition  against,  from  the  Provincial 
edical  Association,  269 ;  editorial  ob- 
servations on  the  neglect  of  the  sick,  585 ; 
the  Bridgwater  union,  494  $  Dr.  Clark  oa 
medical  relief  to  the  poor,  896. 

Porrigo,  Dr.  Dick  on  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  the  various  forms  of,  StS,  SSS, 
494. 

Portio  dura,  Mr.  Alexander  Shaw  on  the 
physiology  and  patholoQr  of  the,  164. 

Position  during  delivery,  Mr.  Coles  oo  the, 
671 ;  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  by 
**  Forceps,"  67je. 

Potet  de  Sennevoy,  Baron  dn,  on  Mesme- 
rism, 291, 336,  375,  419, 463,  498. 

Presbyopia  and  cataract,  remarks  on,  bjr  a 
•'  Student  of  the  Eye,''  334. 

Prichard,  Mr.  on  a  case  of  fatal  disease  of 
the  stomach,  676. 

Promotions,  medical,  in  the  navy,  784. 

Prospect,  a,  and  a  retrospect,  19. 

Pulmonary  affections,  Mr.  Laycock's  eases 
of,  with  remarks,  456. 

Pulse,  Dr.  Guy  on  the  effects  of  posture  oa 
the,  190;  Mr.  Gorham's  observations  oa 
the.  321  ;  cause  of  the  variations  of  the 
different  positions,  by  a  Guy's  Student, 
557. 

Purpura  hsmorrhagica,  case  of,  which  ter- 
minated fatally,  26. 

Pus,  M.  Bonnet  on  the  composition  and  ab- 
sorpUon  of,  408, 440, 489 ;  Mr.  J.W.  Earle 
on  the  formation  of,  660 ;  observations  on 
the  formation  of,-  by  Medicus,  889. 


Q. 


Quackery,  editorial  observations  on  the 
causes  of  the  success  of,  981 ;  the  possi- 
bility of  its  suppression  considered,  1031. 

Quack  medicines,  method  of  pufling,  5.S8. 

^^M'd.Ok^i'j  t  ^VvUQU  against,  from  I^eds  Me- 
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dical  Society,  668  ;  means  for  diminish- 
ing the  amount  of,  669. 

{aacks  at  Truro,  511. 

2aaiD*s,  Dr.  elements  of  anatomy,  Part  I. 
reTiewed,  1S<  ;  his  anatomical  plates,  ib. 

{narantine,  Mr.  Nash*8  observations  on, 
and  description  of  the  Lazaretto  at  Mar- 
seilles, 535. 


R. 


times  affected,  360  ;  other  complications, 
ib. ;  tables  and  calcnlations,  showing  the 
ages,  dnration  of  treatment,  and  other 
circamstances,  connected  with  acute, 
chronic,  and  synovial  rheumatism,  361. 
Rheumatism,  Dr.  Aldis  on, 340 ;   Mr.  J.  A. 

Hingeston's  remarks  on,  367. 
Ridge,  Mr.  on  the  injurious  effects  of  laced 

stockings,  899. 
Roberton*8,  Dr.  remarks  on  a  note  in  Dr. 

£lliotfton's  Physiology,  460. 
R^al  Institution,  papers  read  at  the  :  ---* 
Dr.  Faraday  on  the  phenomena  of  electric 
induction,  703 ;  on  the  nature  of  fatty 
bodies,  and  the  application  of  stearine  to 
the  mnnufacture  of  candles,  748;  Mr. 
Goadby  on  the  skeletons  of  insects  seen 
through  the  microscope,  780 ;  Mr.  Gray 
on  the  formation  of  shells,  830;  Dr. 
Faraday  on  the  atmosphere  of  this  and 
other  planets,  910. 


S. 


Remuneration  of  medical  men,  editorial  oh- 

servations  on,  341. 
Rheumatism  and  its  effects.  Dr.  Macleod*s 
lectures  on :  —  atmospheric  vicissitudes 
the  chief  cause  of  rheumatism,  117 ; 
effects  of  hereditary  predisposition,  ib. ; 
relative  prevalence  according  to  sex  and 
age,  118;  fibrous  tissues  and  seat  of  rheu- 
matiim  —  supposed  continuity  of  these, 
ib.  ;  symptoms — ^pain  the  most  g^era), 
bnt  not  universal,  119  ;  divisions  of  rheu- 
matism, ib. ;  rheumatic  fever,  IfO ;  seat 
of  the  pain,  ib. ;    the  inflammation  not 

confined  to  the  ligameuts,  121 ;  absence  Saliva,  Mr.   Laycock  on  the  re-action  cf 

of  permanent  organic  change  in  the  part  the,  upon  red  and  blue  litmus,  and  tor* 

inflamed,  ib. ;  nature  of  the  constitutional  meric  paper,  43. 

disturbance,    133;     diagnosis     between  Sandys',  Mr.  anomalous  case  of|  hysteria, 

rheumatic  fever  and  gout,  124;  an  in-  765. 

flammatory  affection  of  the  heart  and  its  Saunders,  Mr.  on  the  employment  of  creo- 

membraues  the  most  common  complica-  gote  as  an  odontalgic  remedy,  942. 

tion  of  rheumatic  fever — this  long  known  Scapula,  Mr.  Banner  on  a  case  of  compound 

in  Kngland,  though  but  lately  in  France,  fracture  of  the   coracoid  process  of  the, 

150;  M.  Bouillaud*s  views,  ib. ;  class  of  247, 

cases  in  which  pericarditis  is  most  fre-  Schweitser's,  Mr.  remarks  on  chirayitine, 

quent — this  occurrence  erroneously  attri-  quina,  and  cinchonsB,  173. 

buted  to  blood-letting,  151  ;  local  symp-  Scirrbus  of  the  pylorus,   Mr.  Curling's  re- 

toms  of  pericarditis,    152 ;   auscultation  port  of  a  case  of,  treated  by  M.  Louis, 

and  percussion,  153  ;  general  symptoms,  622. 

155;  importance  of  attending  to  the  ez-  Semple,  Mr.  note  from,  respecting  Hollo- 

presston  and  posture  of  the  patient,  ib.;  way's  universal  ointment,  1037. 

maniacal  deliHum  sometimes  indicative  of  Shaw,   Mr.  Alexander,  on   the   physiology 

rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  heart,  199 ;  and  pathology  of  the  portio  dura,  164. 

cases  in  illustration,  200 ;  immediate  ef-  Scolopendra,   Mr.  Lord  on  the  anatomy  of 

fects  of  rheumatism  on  the  pericardium,  the  organs  of  circulation  in  the,  892. 

and  on  the  interior  of  the  heart— descrip-  Small -pox  at  Paris,  560. 

tion  of  the  anormal  appearances,  201 ;  Scudamore,  Sir  C.  on  inhalation  in  tnberco- 

•econdary  ehanges  resulting  from  rheu-  lar  phthisis  pulmonalis,  804. 

matism  of  the  heart,  202;  diseases  of  the  Scurvy,   report  of    asaistant-surgeon   Ford 

valves -hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  on,  160,  256;  Mr.  Hunter's  report'  on, 

cavities,  203  ;  signs  of  these,  ib. ;  syno-  208  {  Mr.  Morgan's  report,  295. 

vial  rheumatism — itsseat,  279  ;  difference  Shells,  Mr.  Gray  on  the  formation  of,  850. 

between  it  and  the  preceding  form,  ib. ;  Silver,  nitrate  of,  Mr.  Chapman  on  the  use 

permanent  changes  produced  in  the  affect-  of,  in  cutaneous  diseases,  96;  Mr.  Cross 

ed  joints,  ib.  (  nature  of  the  deposit,  ib. ;  on  its  employment  in  the  gonorrhoea  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  lithate    of  soda,         females,  99. 

280  ;  suppuration  of  the  joints  an  occa-     Skull,  Mr.  Banner  on  a  case  of  compound 

_.-_  I    1 :«i  -I. fracture  of  the,  in  which  the  bone  was 


aional  consequence  of  synovial  rheuma- 
tism, ib. ;  causes  and  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  283;  pericarditis  very  rare  in 
synovial  rheumatism,  which,  however, 
may  be  transferred  to  the  membrane  of 
the  chest  or  head  by  metastasis,  357 ; 
cases  in  illustration,  358;  the  eye  some- 


removed,  247  ;  clinical  lecture  on  frac- 
ture of  the,  with  depression  and  injury  of 
the  dura  mater  and  the  brain,  and  on 
cancer  of  the  lips,  345. 

Small-pox,  Dr.  Gregory's  report  on,  860. 

Smith's,  Dr.  Soxiilvwv^'^^i^  W^vaxv^  ^xk  Va^^ 


I 
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810  medicine — see  "  ForenRic  medicine. 
Dr.  Southwood  Smitb's  lectures  on/' 

Smithy  Dr.  H.  L  on  cholera  ineorance  socie- 
ties,  213. 

Solly,  Mr.  note  from,  respecting  an  inac- 
curacy in  the  report  of  the  evidence  at- 
tributed to  him  in  the  case  of  Charles 
IViorri^,  425;  on  the  office  of  the  cere- 
bral eitreroity  of  the  optic  nerve,  851. 

Somnambulism,  Baron  da  Potet  on,  463. 

Spine,  Mr.  Hare  on  curvature  of  the,  ^3. 

St.  Bartholomew's  HospiUl  reports,  23,  76, 
396. 

St.  George's  Hospital  reports,  106,  138, 
220,  302.  429. 

Staberoh.  M.  on  the  eruption  attending  epi- 
demic fever,  973. 

Starvation,  another  death  from,  693. 

Stafford,  Mr.  on  division  of  stricture  of  the 
rectum  high  op  in  the  gut,  941  ;  on  per- 
foration of  the  third  lobe  of  the  prostate 
gland,  991. 

Staphyloma,  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  on  the 
pathology  of,  847, 

Stearine,  Dr.  Faradny  on  the  application  of, 
in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  748. 

Stethoscope,  a  new,  invented  by  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, 575. 

Stomach,  Mr.  Whitehouseon  a  case  of  per- 
foration of  the,  610 ;  Mr.  Prichard  on  a 
case  of  fatal  disease  of  the,  576. 

Strangulated  intestine,  Mr.  Morton  on  the 
symptoms  of,  506. 

Stricture,  impervious,  case  of  —  newly- 
modelled  operation ,  77. 

Stricture  of  the  rectum,  Mr.  Stafford  on 
division  of,  high  up  in  the  gut,  941. 

Students,  a  few  words  to,  70. 

Sugar  of  lead  pills,  Dr.  Graves  on  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  making  them,  444. 

Sweeting,  Mr.  on  the  treatment  of  simple 
fractures  of  the  lower  extremities  by 
means  of  plaster  of  Paris  casts,  452,  750. 

Syphilis,  clinical  lecture  on,  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, 743 ;  Mr.  Birkett's  case  of,  with 
remarks,  942. 


T. 


Tnliacotian  operation,  case  of,  396. 

Tartar  emetic  and  opium,  Mr.  Yates  Acker- 
ley  on  the  use  of,  in  spasmodic  affectionp, 
56. 

Tartar  emetic,  observations  on  the  employ- 
ment of,  in  hydrops  articuli,  907. 

Taylor,  Mr.  on  the  application  of  the  solid 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  gonorrhoea  of  fe- 
males, 63, 

Testicle,  sloughing  of  a  portion  of  the ; 
cure,  249. 

Thompson,  Mr.  Hale,  on  a  rare  case  of 
fracture  of  the  humerus,  189 ;  cate  of 
singular  nervous  attack,  335. 

TbowBOD's,  Dr.  A.  T.  conspcclus  ol  vV^ 


Phannacopceias,  omissions  in,  350,  Lb 
Loudon  Dispensatory  reviewed,  580. 
Thumb,  account  by  Dr.  Lawrie  of  a  disset. 
tion  of  an  old  dislocation  of  the,  with  re- 
marks and  experiments,  93. 
Thumaro,  Mr.  on  some  of  the  effects  ol 
endocarditis,  and  particalarly  on  the  sco- 
tiform  thickening  of  the  aortic  valrcs, 
645  ;  on  rupture  of  the  heart,  and  oo 
hemorrhage  into  the  pericardium,  viiL- 
out  rupture  of  the  heart  or  great  vessels, 
813;  on  aneurisms  of  the  heart,  wiih 
cases,  829. 

Thursfield,  Mr.  account  by,  of  the  case  of  a    I 

female  with  three  mammse,  898.  I 

Toes,  Mr.  Banner  on  a  case  o£  mortilieatioa     ' 

of  the,  248^ 
Torpedo,  new  experiments  <m  tbe,  142. 
Transposition  of  the  viscera,  Mr.  FaJcoa  os 

a  case  of,  731. 
Travers,  Mr.  Benjamin »  on  removal  oif  the 

clavicle,  396 
Triplets,  remarkable  case  of,  related  bj  Mr. 

JLovegrove,  530. 
Tumors,  encysted,  of  the  eyelids,  Mr.  Law- 
rence's clinical  observations  on,  47i. 
Tumors,  Mr.  Capsar  Hawkins's  lectures  on  : 
— defiuition    of  tumor,    838;    modes  of 
formation,  ib. ;    causes,  859. ;  inflamma- 
tion of,  840;  destruction,   by  ligature  of 
vessels,  ib. ;  rapidity  of  growth,  ib.  ;  tpi- 
ture  influenced  by  situation,   ib.  ;   analo- 
gous* and    heterologous  formations,   ib. ; 
physical  characters,    841  ;    malignancy, 
ib.;  classification,  842;  serous  or  aqor- 
ous  encysted  tumors,  871 ;  hydatid  en- 
cysted tumors,  874;  congenital  encysted 
tumors,  878;    bursal     encysted    tumors, 
879;  osseous  tumors,  919;  tumors  of  or 
upon  the  bones,  ib. ;  conversion  of  natu- 
ral textures  into  bone,  ib. ;  new  formations 
of  bone,  920  ;  sarcomatous  tumors,  921  ; 
adipose  tumors,  ib. ;  fibrous  tumors,  924 ;' 
neumoratous  tumors,  926 ;  conglomerate 
or  pancreatic  tumors,    945;    conglobate 
tumors,  946;  simple  conglobate  tumors, 
ib.;  tumors  in  the  parotid  gland,   947  ; 
tubercular  conglobate  tumors,  948  ;   scro- 
fulous tumors,  949  ;  cystic  tumors,  950 ; 
tuberous  cystic  tumors,     951 ;     circum- 
stances in  which  cysts  are  met  with  in 
tumors,   952  ;    theories  with  regard    to 
cysts  in  tumors,  953 ;  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  malignant  diseases,   993 ; 
verrucous  tumors  of  cicatrices,  995 ;  carci- 
nomatous tumors,  996;   definition — vari- 
rious  forms  of  carcinoma,  ib. ;  period  of 
life — hereditary  ? — existing  causes,  997  ; 
history   of  the  cancerous  tumor — treat- 
ment, general  and  local— operation  for, 
998;      fungous    tumors,    1002;    fungus 
haematodes,  1003;    encephaloid  or   me- 
dullary tumor,  1008;  melanosis,  ib. 
I'urner's,   Dr.   elements  of   chemistry    re- 
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Tamer's.  Mr.  case  ofchorea  from  pregnancy, 

Tyson,   Mr.  on  a  case  of  poisoning  with 
cream  of  tartar,  177. 


U. 


Univertity  College,  fees  at,  80. 

University  of  London,  editorial  remarks  on 
the  proposal  for  establishing  a  patbologi- 
cal  chair  in  the,  216,  344 ;  on  eiamiua- 
tioos  on  the  subject  of  religion,  4t!9; 
oversight  in  the  charter  of  the,  696 ;  re- 
■olation  of  the  committee  of  the,  with 
respect  to  examinations  in  theology,  784 ; 
on  editorial  observations  on  the,  820. 

Urethra,  Mr.  Martin  on  a  case  in  which  a 
tobacco-pipe  was  broken  in  the,  255. 

Urine,  Mr.  Estlin  on  a  case  of  retention  of, 
from  tumors  within  the  bladder,  541 . 

Urticaria,  singular  production  of,  77. 

Uterine  htemorrhage,  case  of,  cored  by  ergot 
of  rye,  398. 

Uterus,  Mr.  Ellis  on  diseases  of  the,  211  ; 
Mr.  Monro  on  early  rupture  of  the,  1030. 


V. 


Varicose  veins  and  ulcers  of  the  leg,  clinical 

lecture  on,  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  184,  264. 
Veins,  M.  Velpeau  on   the  introduction  of 

air  into  the,  during  operations,  953, 101 1. 
Velpeau,  M.  on  the  introduction  of  air  into 

the  veins,  953,1011. 
Velpeau*s,  M.  treatment  of  fractures,  431. 
Venables,   Dr.  on  salts  of  lead  in  cholera, 

259. 
Venereal  disease,  clinical  lecture  on,  by 

Mr.  Lawrence,  616. 
Vincent,  Mr.  on  the  treatment  of  dislocation 

of  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  991. 
Vital  functions,  Dr.  A.  P.  W.  Philip  on  the 

{»TacticaI  inferences  which  result  from  some 
ate  physiological  investigations  respect- 
ing the,  in  the  more  perfect  animals,  235, 
284,  312. 
Voice,  Professor   MUilor  on  the,  39,  88 ; 


Dr.  Aldis  on  reverberation  of  the,  in  dis- 
eases of  the  chest,  610. 


W. 


Wtkley,    Mr.  and  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  of  the  bayonet 
wound  case,  431. 
Ward*s,  Mr.   case  of  CsBsarean  operation, 
817.  ^ 

Watson,  Dr.  on  some  of  the  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  valves  of  the  aorta,  450  ; 
on  the  diajpiosis  in  adherent  pericardium, 
544;  clinical  lectures  by,  on  pleurisy, 
696 ;  note  from,  respecting  a  case  of  pa- 
racentesis thoracis,  783. 

WatsoD,  Dr.  G.  on  a  case  of  spinal  irrita- 
tion, 811. 

Warming  and  ventilating,  Mr.  Jeffreys' 
strictures  upon  Dr.  Amott's  treatise  upon, 
959,  1017. 

Westminster  Hospital  reports,  26,  77,  111, 
932. 

Westminster  Medical  Society,  papers  read 
at  the  :•— Mr.  Iliomson  on  a  rare  case  of 
fracture  in  the  humerus,  189. 

Wetherfield,  Mr.  on  diseases  of  the  pla^ 
cenU,  981. 

WheweJl,  Rev.  W.  on  discoveries  in  the 
nervous  system,  525. 

Whitehouse,  Mr.  on  a  case  of  perforation  of 
the  stomach,  610. 

Widmer,  Mr.  account  by,  of  a  case  in  which 
the  parotid  gland  was  extirpated,  666. 

Williams',  Dr.  lectures  on  the  phyj^iology 
and  diseases  of  the  chest— ^see  "  Chest, 
Dr.  Williams'  lectures  on  the  physiology 
and  diseases  of  the.*' 

Wilson,  Dr.  J.  on  two  cases  of  tumors  press- 
ing upon  the  superior  vena  cava,  causing 
oeaema  of  the  face  and  superior  extremi- 
tiei*,  666, 

Wound,  punctured, involving  the  diaphragm, 
spleen,  stomach,  and  liver,  302 ;  of  the 
abdomen,  clinical  lecture  on  a  case  of, 
by  Mr.T.  B.  Curiing,  567. 

Wounded,  Mr.  Cherry  on  the  transport  of 
the,  732. 


Y. 


Yellow  fever.  Dr.  Fergusson  on,  1021. 
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